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Tnr wll-lcnnvm pnrtrait-pictiirp, by Ciilberf;, of a scene in the life of Gold- 
cjnitli, ( tiiiliout', the title of this volume, forcibly suggests the Jiffer- 

( nt t‘ betwLt n fmr own times ami those wliuli it portiays, with lespcet to the 
ii'htioiis ot tilt author to Ills publisher, not only, but of the pnbh&hor liim- 
stlf U) Ins ]iuhlii 

The stttry (which may be foiiml in full in the lutrodnction to the “Vicar 
of Walct'lidJ,” oil page 449) reprtsents the hoohseUer to whom Johnson dis- 
jrtised of the work, which was destined in so many diiferent languages to cap- 
tnato the world, as buying it rather from pity for the distressed author than 
any other niotn e. and, iguoiant of its merits, keeping it by Mm for full two 
Vi ars nniisf'd ’ Tn those days a woik of genius needed primarily, in order to 
its “ light to be,” a patron — noble, licL, or otherwise intluentM — to stamp 
it with his mprumtar; and afterwaxds a publisher who, by some persuasion 
over ami above an apjireciation of its value, might be induced to bring it to 
the biith It is one of the compensating virtues of our more practical age, 
that all these relations arc now adjusted on the principles which regulate 
eveiy other business. 

The author comes to the publisher and the pnhlislier to the intelligent 
public, both W(dl knowing that their commodities will be judged and treated 
according to their intrinsic merits 

In their present venture the publishers congratulate themselves that the 
matter they offer has boon endorsed with the approval of the entire reading 
world for many generations. The remarkable success that has attended their 
“ Libraiy of Poetry and Song ” naturally suggested the idea of a correspond- 
ing Library of the master-pieces of imaginative prose, wMoh should embody 
in a single convenient volume those Famous Fictions which aro already 
sealed to immortality, having been admired and loved always, every- 
whero, and by all classes. Their number is not large ; it cm 1» counted 
on the fingers. Their names rise spontaneously, and by common consent, 
in every mind, and we haye little fear that the list of them, as set fortib oa 



PBEFACE. 

of this volume, win uot meet iu 

let. Ihey ate given in full, unabti4ge< , 

j” from wMcli the voyages to laputa amt 
Dped. and those to lilliput and Brohdmgtmg 

i here been gathered into a 
their brilliancy and beauty. 

' ■ > the accessories of these inlcl- 
Tform or ‘other, all must desire to preserve, 
spared Introduction has been pretixed, giving 
author and the circumstances under 
Oreat solicitude has been felt, too, that the 
• ' s unworthy of its literary contents, 
selected with great care, many have been 
by the best artists of England and 

to deserve approbation, the Publishers 
ction” to the judgment of the public, 
b it is destined to a cordial greeting as 
issues of the modern press. 


Accordingly, these jewels of all literature have 
setting wMcli, it is hoped, may seem wor y 
No pains have been spared to render comp e e 
lectual treasures which, in some 
To each of them a carefully pre] 
interesting information concerning 
which his work was produced. C- 
lUustrations of the volume should not be 
and, while all of these have been e„ 
executed expressly for this- purpose 

America. _ 

After these conscientious efiorts 
submit their “ library of Eamous E 
■with more than usual confidence tb 
one of the most interesting and useft 



IHTKODtJCTION. 


Tiif. propensity of ilie lumiaiit mind to fiction is one of tliose irrepressible 
forces against wlucli it lias alwa}s pioved \aiii to contend. 

The bimmhuies of this present life base everywhere, in all lands and 
eonntiies, prt>veil toti nairow and too poor for the wants of the soul, and 
so everywhere, in all lands and tountoes, the stoiy-teller has been in request 
III Arabia the stoin^-teller holds enchanted crowds about him by the evening 
eainp-fire ; in Italy the iinprovvisaiore does the same thing. The poems of 
Homer were stories winch a wandering harper told by firesides and waysides. 
No land is without its ** folk-lore/’ and from tlie barren ice of G-reenland to 
tlio palmy forests of the equator, fiction bursts forth like flowers, in every 


In the ivriildle Ages tlie romances of chivalry were the solace of both 
palace aiul cottage. GraiUially the twelve and twenty volimied romance 
dwindled down to the story of real life, and became the modem novel 

At first tiiis was a vehicle for so much that was corrupt and unedifying 
that the word non I was never used in the mouth of serious Christian people, 
except as a word of reprobation, and novel-reading was familiarly classed 
among t!io dangew of youth. The novels of Smollet and Fielding, though 
able, were not such as judicious parents would ever wish to put into the 
hands of young people, liichardson and Mra. Eadcliffe were less objection- 
able. In the stiictost New England times Sir Charles CSrandison was often 
Kicommeuded by clergymen, and lay on the toilet-table of godly young 
women, beside the Bible and Thomas Boston’s “Fourfold State.” Still, as 
a class, novels were considered a dangerous indulgence, and in our youth 
one of the stock themes for composition-writing was “ On the disadvantages 
of novel-reading.” 

Yet, for all that, there have always been, even in the strictet households, 
, CMtain permitted works of fiction, which liave taken such hold on the human 
heart that every member of the family who knew the English language read 
tihem, not as a matter of eotaee, but as one of the choicest delights of life. 

Shall we ever foiget that day of wonder and enchantment when, mcploring 
, ; ' %e ‘ipdnviting t^one of our fathef a library, we drew &om thence an did 
: ' ' ' * ^ 

^ 1 ..- 


% i 'f ^ 





'If rf*- 


and naver had the Ml exp»Tien<^ <d 
IffM "Pilgrim’s pF-*^rt*sis,” .“Ihihin? 

&ilor" is t^. he jiiittftl 

B ^»5 hnt, after al, -nThw® aliall 'w 
.■Q, the imayhiation, such a pou t 


worn copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress ” ? As a clnM u ,• wero u h..icsomHy 
neglected. Nobody ever took concern uith (»ur leatling. w put u«. \jp to tins 
or that good kjok. There were no children’s storns in tlmse d.n«. and ue 
had never heard ot the “Pilgnm’s I’rogress^; it %v.ih unr ..un disn.vcr) 
Foftliwitli it was seiml amd earned te an Hii|iie^iaihle Hsililiidf% and mU 4 
not, devouring every step of the way, till ue saw Chnstian tin rni r 

of death, ami heard the ringing hells of the eelestiid eily 'rin-n, oh ’ how 
blank, how poor, how vacant looked the woihl ! Chrwtsan hud g-eie ni. 
the door was shut, and wo outside! Where should %ve ga ? ■\\hiH' snoald 

we find that Wicket (late, that Palace Beautitul, the Valley of tin Simdou 
of Death, the Lind of Beul.di, and the Ctdeslial City ? liow cold imd gru) 
ami dead looked the umld as that vision Imltd ’ and hou we uidiul time 
weie some such jnlgnmage, that we might start upon it fonlmith > 

Yet this expeuenee, so vivid, has been the evpmenie of fhouMiiids and 
thousands, not only of eager and iinagmatne children, hut of iiildligi nt and 
thoughtful imn and women as well, whet ever the Kiighsh toiigiu is spikni, 
and it wdl lie rojK’ated to the end of time 

Not less wonderful was the hi isst 111 smsnnwhcn .!■' <> humesick dnldm 
a lonely farm-house, amid the piping vvimL mil uhuhiiu smovh ol a lv*w 
England winter, we wore turned loose tor unisohUion ujhui an edition ol tlw 
"Arabian Nights." 

Then did time and place vanish ; howling winds, wastes of snow, ami tho 
Bolitery dulness of the lone farm-house, all IsTame things ol imiight A 
golden cloud of vision eneoinjiassed us, and we walked urmmg ginn ami 
Mries, enchanted palaces, jewelled tws, and valleys of diamonds We k’ 
came intimate fnends with Sindkul the Sailor, we knew evi-ry jewel in the 
■windows of AlarWin’s and became adepts ui the arto of iuthanlmg 

and dipuehantang. 

Htfif lh« |K»S88inon hy human heinp of this glorious fa« ulty of living an 
W^ipad seeing thiap invisible, ia a suflieient nnswnr to thesw* ■who 
doabt tiw wm. ietton. This splwdid capaWlt^ that make# a hwima king 
t hi* yjntiji iniifflaAnt of ontwaid oircuntstanoM, and enaldes Uitn to hv® 
axud w wtk ht. fMd ipttalih tod hoanty* &0agh In tlwi midst of Iswone# 
1 8^ wiKnli, ieiteiriiy, tostofe for something. It is a preekmi jiilt, itttd ' « m 

s’'. 4irW‘ ' • *v 1 » ....t . H , _ . . .. st-l f. *1. . 
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friendfl 


3min BrN^ Pilgnin’R Progresa/^ wm bom at Elstow^ a 

Piiiil! filkgo II mile aoiith of BinlfoBl, Eiigiand, m 1628, IBs father was a poor 
tinki r, but sent him to school till ho could rc^ad and write. As a lad, he fell among 
eomimnicms, with whom lie would he and swear, but his conscience often 
reprovtil liim, ami lie was fnghhuied in Ins sleep with terrible dreams, and in Ms 
waking hours he had anticipatiom of future judgment. 

Ills own simple and pathetic account of his turning from wickedn^ is worth 
Tf ailing - 

** < Me ihf I was standing at a neighbors shop window, cursing and playing the 
inailiiniii ; there sat withm the womtin of the house, who, though she was a wery 
nagotlly TOdch, proh 4 «h! that she trembled to hear me, and that I, by thus doing, 
was able lo spoil all the youth in the town if they came into my company. At this 
reproof I was sileiifed. I iiished with all my hmrt that I m%ht be a little child 
^in, Ihal my father might Mini me to speak without this wicked way of swearing. 
And from this time forwanl I left my swmring ; and whereas before I knew not 
how to s|»»k unless 1 put an oath before and another behind, to make my words 
have authority, now 1 couM, without an oath, speak better and with more pleasant- 
mmm Ilian ever I eouH before.*’' 

Biiiiyaa Imd, after this, many grievous toptatiom, but he was greatly help^ by 
(locl% g»Oi, iiadef the t»cMiig of Mr. QiJSoid^ a Baptist, at Bedford. Bunyan was 
iiiime«d about i6S5 ; the tiadition&l place of Ms immereion is in a small stream 
aw Buford Bridge. After he l»d been about five or six years awakened, he 
'Wm iadiiciMl to speak at soma of the country meetings, and at last he was partiou- 
telf to the ordinary preaching of the word at Bedford ; and he was diligent 
in round the n^ghkamg villag^^ so as by some, in a jeering way, to he called 

B'Eiiyto* 

Hb hmi b««n a pwieher aboift fivn fm$ when he was arrested i% 

IIW) fct « mpttog ih the ^imtiyii pd suMeqmently triedl as an uphold#:^ c#' * 

^ A wm ^tiiieei to banishment, because he reft^ to conf 

mkd |» -to Bedford jaa more than tsinliTO j4m 

Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Tiiomas Barlow, and other chuichmen, moved 
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IlTEODUCflON. 



In pmoB lie made many hundted gross of long-tagged kcw, ami wrote hm tm¥m% 
Tbook, the delight of young and old, **The Pilgrim’s Progrea»;* llw lihftin tii* io 
- was the Bible, and Fox's “ Book of Martym” 

Bunyan's popularity was grmt ; wlim he pre-acdiod in Ijuidoii, alioiit Iwtho liiiii 
dred attended a morning lecture on a week day in the winter, at fnlrrl. sind 
on the Lord's Layabout three thousand, so that lie wiis almost iiiilli»4 »ivf‘r 
get into the pulpii He took great care to Yisit the sick. Pfliirntng to 
from a journey, being overtaken with ©xcesiiva rains, iiiid extreiindy w%i, Ml 
sick of a violent fever at the house of a Mend, whew, after t4‘n ilnys illww, lie 
died, August 12, or, according to another account, August 31, iiml w»» htirird 
in Buxibill Fields. 

Bunyan appeared in countenance to l>e of a stem and nmgh leirij« r, Imi in 
conversation mild and affable ; not given to much cliaeoutBi^ in e«iiripfiiiy, uiiliw s 
urgent occasion required it. He was free from boasting. He* ahhorn^d hiiig and 
swearing. He was righteous and charitable. He had a sharp, qiiuk rjis v*ii« aii 
excellent discemer of persons, of good judgment, and quick wit. He tal! of 
stature, strong-honed, though not corpulent ; somew’'hat of a ruddy face ; 'ft itli spirk 
ling eyes; wearing his hair on Ms upper lip, after the old Britidi ffisbioii , liw li iir 
reddish, and, in his latter days, sprinkled with gray ; hi^ iiohi* well set, hut not 
declining or bending ; his mouth moderately large, his forehiml soiaeihitig Iiigli 
dr ess plain. 

He is sMd to have written at least sixty books, hut he is eliitiy known by bit 
great all^ory, The Pilgrim's Progress*" ** This is the Mghest .miiwlt of piiiiii/*' 
says Lord Macaulay, that the imaginations of one mind should the fniimitttl 

recollections of another: and this miracle the tinker has wroiiglil The» in no 
ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no turnstile, with which we are not pe rikily 
acquainted." This is well said ; and it is true. The Klgrinfs Pmgrw ** is one of 
the best known books of human origin. It is a hoiMehold book Mm love to re- 
trace the steps of the journey, to revisit the familiar scenes of the wcinciwuis Filgritt* 
age, an,d to live over again the experiences of the Pilgrim. 

The Dreamer rests himself in Ms dreary prison-house, and, as he lit mm 

the outKne of a TMon, And whether it he in Ms sleeping or Ms waking aicMiietil#, 
it is true that Heaven hath somehow drawn aside the veil, and revealm! tliowi gwiid 
and glorious rights which reach so near to the things tibat ** ©ye lialli nc^ 
mitting the fcr-si^ted mm to look 

^^raproragh golden yktas into 







III iimwt tliaii twfEt) tkngSy whieli I set down 
Tli« dfwe, I tmraty more liad in my crown , 
Awl tlbey agtai Wgan to moitiplj, 

Like sfiaAB tliat from tht coah of Sre do 
Hay, tli«, ilioight I, if that you bm4 so 
I II pat yon by yoiiiwjtoes, lest jmi at last 
Sliottlil prow ai $f^findum^ awl eat oat 
Tli« bcsolte Ibat I already am aboat 
Well, m I did , Mi fit I did not think 
To Aoir to afi the worW my pen and ink 
In smell a mod® , I only tliom^t to make 
1 knew mot what * nor did I imiwtok® 
Tharofey to pi«se my milgkta* ; lo, not I ; 


Ift tils lay Mdbbli ; nor did I iitaod 
Ittt to dlt«*t «f till, ia dolag ills, 

Fwtt wofitt ilcmglits, wkfci makt mi do amisst 


Stilt ii I pnlMi II ■€*»»; grftolpiimm 
l|#w» ; it iitto at Iswl to H 
f wil^ y« 

If A ## t 

I ilisftii e^ywf^iji “Iftyil t m%lit wiw idiiiNiif 

They « oald o. .wirnm them, or them justify : 

And 5. iwo said, Tj€ 4 them live : some, L-et ihiih^f ? 









THE AUTHOE'S APOLOGY. 



Yea, lie pip© wlastle to ©atcli thu ; 

Yet, if he <ioes so, thai hird he will miss 
If that a peatl may m a toad's head dwell, 

And may he foimd too m an oyster shell , 

If things that promise nothing do contain 
What better is than gold , who will dimlain, 

That have an mKLing of it, there to look, 

Thatthey may hnditl Now, my little Imok 

(Though void of all these paintings ttmt may make 
It with this or the other man to take) 

Is not without those things that do excel 
What do m brave but empty notions dwell 

That ihts yow 'book win siard whm smnMy iiw 
Why, what 's the matter % it ^ idrh What | 
though ? 

Bvii %t wfe^gn&d What of that 1 I trow 
Some men, by feigned words, as dark as mine, 

Make truth to spangle, and its rays to shine 
Bd Hiey want $ol%diw88 Speak, man, thy mind 
Th&y drown the weak , metaphors make m bhnd 
Sobdity, indeed, becomes the pen 
Of him that wnteth thmgs divme to men ; 

But mnst I needs want solidness, because 
By metaphors I speak ^ Were not God's laws, 

His gospel laws, m olden times held forth 
By types, ^dows, and metaphors * Yet loath 
Will any sober man he to find fault 
With them, lest he be found for to assault 
The hi^heat wisdmm No , he rather stoops. 

And seeks to find out what hy pms and loops, 

By calves and sheep, by heifers and hy rams, 

By birds and herbs, and by the blood of lambs, 
God speaketh to him , and happy is he 
That finds the light and grace that in them be. 

Be not too forward, therefore, to conclud© 

That I want solidness, — that I am rude , 

AJl thmgs solid m show not solid be , 

All thm^ m parables despise not we , 

Best thing s most hurtful lightly we receive, 

And thi-n^ that good are of our souls bereave 
My laali 4oudy words, they do but hold 
The m <^1:finets enclose the gold 
The prc^^ much by metaphors 
To set forth truth , whoso considers 
Christ, his apostles too, shad plainly see 
That truths to this day hi Mi mantles be. 
i Am I alimd lu to, Wnt, 

' Which for its style aM pbr^ puts down all udt, 
Is everj’where so full of ad these thmgs, — 

Dark figures, allegories ? Yet there springs 
From tliat same book that lustre, and tliose rays 
I Of light, that turn our darkest nights to days. 
Come, let my carper to his life how look, 

And find there darker lines than in my l>ook 
He findeth any , yea, and let him know, 

. That in his best thin^ there arc worse lines too. 

: May we but stand b^ore hnpairtial men^ 

' ‘ To his poor one I dare adyen^re.ten^^. 

That they will take my meaning in these lines 
Far better than his lies in sdver shiines. 

Come, truth, :^ihpugh in swaddpng-doum I find, 
- Informs tlxe judgment, rectifies the mind ; 


Pleases the imdewrtanding. iisiik« tisr will 
Submit the rntmorj im A dt4li fill 
With what doth mtx plrasf , 

Likewise it tends our troublfii l4> 
bound wottb, 1 know, Timotlif Ia to iw* 

And old wives fables hi h to 
I But yet grave Paul him nowIn rr di I tmm I 
Tbe i» of pamblcs ♦ In whkii lirt !« I 
Thatgold, thOM arl*, wid pwrkmi* tlwl 
Worth digging «d that witli grralwd f .irr 
I.^t me iwld mm word mow G man of 
Art thou offwW I l)«t Itiott wi,4i I Iwl 
Put forth my matter In aiiollier ilwrt , 

Or, that I had in thiiip k*tm nww rx| ? 

Tlireo things hi me pniixmwl, tlifii I mA n tl 
To those thai are my loiters, w is it 

1 I find not that I am deiuHl ll» iiw 
Of this my methwl, mi I no «bu« 

Put on the wonls, thmgs, rtadi w , or K’ rii «« 

In handling figure or simthtmle, 

In application , but, all that I mat, 
geek the advance of truth, thk or thiit w i? 

Benwl, did I sa) ? Na), I hast 
(Examples too, and that from tlwm that hit ^ 

God better pleased, h} their wonb or » 4 

Than any man that baatheth nr ft a I n I 
Thus to express nn mtiu! thus to diw^lare 
Tilings unto thte that cxiolhfitwt aw 

2 I find that men (» high w tpw«| wii Wffit 
Dialogue wise , yet no m« doth lli«« i%li4 
Forwrttmgso indorf, if Ihtf ahui* 

Truth, ©uiwd be they, and iht c«ft 
To that intent , but y«l let *&ii|h b® fb«i 
To make her sdli« iiiK« Gie® 

Which way it plmm God , for who Inows how, 
Better than he that taught m first to ploitgh, 

To guide our mind and iwns for lit» dwiipi t 
And he makes bw things ushtr In dif 
8 I find that Holy Writ, In nm} 

Hath semblance with this iiiethml, wli« w itw emit 
Do cal! for one Hung to »t forth anotlw? 

Use It I may, then, mi jet lotliisg •ttirdliw 
Truth's golden Iwams , nay, hy tliw iiw ihfti way 
Make it cast forth Its rays u llghl m iiy 
And now, Wori I do pit up mj pen, 

1 11 show the profit of m> lm$k, lUii Ihtii 
Commit both th#i w4 It hito teat lltwl 
Thai pulls th© stror^ down, iud iftita WiA 
stand. 

This book, it chalktUh 

Tlie man that sojpk^ the eYcvd i' -I*,- v '; t 

It shows you whence hi- i 

What he hmve^ undunts also v»h. r, h^* ; 

It also shows you lio%v hv rin.** 

TUI he unto the gate ef ghn*y r -i,. 

It shows, too, who »t out lor life small, 

As il the lasting crov.i* th>\v ws uM I'.t i 
Here also you may ace the ri-a-ut i hiv 
They lose their labor, and Ihie fosd- d * dsi*. 

This book will make a trr*Yclk'r of thsre. 

If by its counsel thou wUt mlal ho ; 

, It wiB direct thee to the Holy LauA 
/ if thou wUt its directions undersitund ; 
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T« if mill I !i1 p flu let \f b , 

!lll« I ll i I l I «i tOH i 

Art til It l< 1 MisiH tlu!% nm atitl |irotitabl< I 
I it st tii ?i % t I tjj ih lutlyiji i fabk t 
Art llj» I f i»rt tf iH s il It *tt tl«»u r< lat lubor 
frmn \*%% irn foth I int ot DtumUr ? 
Iliin 'll itt\ I irt Its Ih t Will Htuk Ilk hum, 
Arp! II! \U lei fill klplfiw 

iw ik li wril 111 nmh i ilmkct 
A mii% llii fiiiiMk ol lisiltM tiMii alhtt , 

1 1 n ii« i liin i lt| , ftiiil }kti onlAiiiB 
Hi! I ill 1 1 ill sfttiiii 1 sn I liMiisI grwpl 4nms 
U s il hi Ilifin tlirt rl ilnutlf from mi kiKlioly ? 
^otiiikl ibou pkm&l, y«i ks for from ioll> I 


Wmildst tlioQ r<*vl ntMIc?, and ilmt explanation ? 
Or tlaf he di owned m thy conUmplation ^ 

Dobl thou lovt pirking meat i Or wouldst thou 
fete 

A man i the <hni«K, and hcai lum apeik to ihet ^ 

U oul ist. thou h m a tin am, and } at not site p ^ 

Or woul 1st thou m a monuut laugh ami wetp T 
Wouhlnt ihoii lose md talth no harm, 

And hiul til j self again without a thann i 
Woultht read IhjKtlf, and reatl thou knowest not 
what, 

Ami y< t know whtdher thou art hlwt or not, 

B> reading the same lints I 0 then come liilher, 

I And lay my book, ihy head and heart together 


JOHN BUNYAN. 









The Pilgrim’S Progress 


PART FIBST 


CHAPTEE L that some fpemy-distemper liad got mto his 

head ; therefore, it drawing towards night, and 

THE DEM AMD THE DHEAMEB. hShLiu., 

A S I walked tlirough the wilderness of with all haste they got him to bed. But the 
this world I lightetl on a certain night was as troublesome to him as the day ; 
place w^bere was a den, and laid me wherefore, instead of sleeping, he spent it 
dowm in that place to sleep ; and as I slept, I in sighs and tears. So, when the morning 
dreamed a dream. I dreamed, and, behold, I was come, they would know how he did. 
saw a man clothed with rags, standing in a He tohi them, Worse and worse. He also 
certain place, with his face from his own set to talking to them again, but they be- 
hoiise, a In^ok in his lumd, and a great burden gan to be h^ened. They also thought to 
upon his back (Isa. Ixiv. 6 ; Luke xiv. 33 ; drive aw'ay his distemper by harsh and surly 
Ps. xxxviii. 4). I lucked, and saw him open carriages to Mm : sometimes they would de- 
the Iwok and read therein ; and as he read, ritle, sometimes they would chide, and some- 
he wept and trembled ; and, not being able ( times they would quite neglect him. Where- 
longer to conhiin, he brake out with a iam- j fore he b^an to retire himself to his cham- 
entable cry, raying, ” What shall I do I ” 1 her, to pray for and pity them, and also to 
■ "(Acts it.' 37,.xviv'30, 31 ;■ Hah, iiv I, 2.)' ■ : ■ condole' .his own ■ misery, ■■■would' also; 

In tills plight, therefore, he went home, 'walk solitarily in the fields, sometimes i-ead- 
and '■' refmiaetl ■ liiniself /as '..long; as ^^■he . muM, '- ing and -sometimes ' 'praying ■■^^ and ■, thus ; for. 
;tlmt 'dlls wife and' cliildren'^8hoiild.n'Ot\|»r-' ■some 'days. he': ipant.^his'' time. '■■■ ■■ 
€eivi.M8;£lliliws';.''btii.he/couM.iio.t'be.-sll^^^ .. . -How 1 ;Upon''a time, when ''he,, wm; 
■'.Iciii^;; '■ Ms,^,' trouble walMiiig-'''in::-:'the' ields, that ■ he,.' was, ' as':''.!ie; 

Wlierofore at leiigth he brake his mind to was wont, reading In his book, and greatly 
his wife mil children ; and thus he bei^an dfetiwsrf in Ms jnind ; and as he tmd he 
U) tidk to th(‘iu : O my dciir wife, said lie, burst out, as lie had done before, crjdng, 
and y<>u the children i)f my bowels, I, yourj “What shall I do to be saved (Acts xvl 
<k:ir friend, am in mytself undone, by rea'?on j 30, 31.) 

of ;i burdfii that lieth luvrtl upon me : more- 1 I saw also tliat he looked this way and 
own I am certain infunmd that this our that W'ay, as if he would nm ; yet he stood 
city will be burnt with fire from heaven ; .still, because, as I perceived, he could not 
2 U which fciirfai uvcHhrow, IkiIIi myself, tell which way to go. I looked then, and 
with thi*v* my w ife, and you my swtxjt bab^ saw a man named Evangelist coming to 
shall misenddy Cimie to ruin ; except (the him, who ’ asked, . Wher^ote dost thou 
W’hich yet I sire iitd) some way of escape cry ? ... ‘ . 

can be found, wheroby we may be deliverecL i He answered, Sir, I perceive by the book in 
At this his relations were sore amazed ; not my hand tliat I am condemned to die, and 
for that they liclieved that 'what he had said after that to come to judgment (Heb. ix. 27) ; 
to them was tnie, but because they thought and I find that I am not willing to do the 
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Ohst. What! sai.l Ohstiimlc. iiml !"a\ 

ir friwds and oitf coBifnitB ip I 

€ht, Yesj miid <1iristinii (idr tlwit lii 
tlmt all wliiidi y«a! fut 
:1 ivitli ti Uffi 


name), because 
sake is not worthy to be euiupar 


from thence to execution ; and the thoughts 
of these things make me cry. 

Then said Evangelist, If this be thy con- 
dition, why standest thou still '? He an- 
swered, Because I know not whither to go. 
Then he gave him a parchment roll j and 
there was written within, ‘‘Flee from the 
wrath to come (Matt. iii. 7.) 

The man therefore read it, and looking 
upon Evangelist very carefully, said, Whither 
must I fly I Then said Evangelist, point- 
ing with his finger over a very wide field, 
Do you see yonder wicket-gate 1 (Matt. vii. 
13, 14.) The man said, Ho, Then said the 
oUier, Do you see yonder shining light? 


jpy (iKVr, iv. . 
go jibmg witli and 

IP I niy«*lf ; f*»r 

pitw (Liiko XV. 

17). Coine away, and prove my ^ 

ObsL What are the things yew seek, siiift 
you leave all the world to find tlieni I 
C%T, I seek an inheritance lncorrupliblt% 
imdefiled, and that fadetli not a%vay (I Pet. 
i. 4) ; and it is laid up in Heaven, md safe 
there (Heb. xi. 16), to !>e Iwtiwed at llie 
time appointed, on them that <iilig*'nlly MJvk 
it Bead it scj, if you will, In my liiwL 
Ohsl Tush, said Dbtinate, away with y w 
book ; will you go back with us or no I 
Ohr. No, not i, »id the olha*, I 

have laid my hani lo the plough (Luke 
is. 62). 

out Cemre, then, neighbor Fliiibki fel i» 
turn again, and go home wilboiil him : liwaw 
is a comimny of these cimy-lmiitel coi- 
combs, that, when they take a fiiiicy by the 
end, are wiser in their own eyes “ llitn ievrn 
men that can render a reason (Pitiv. mi. 


of that whicli I am R-ekfng t 
18) ; and if you will 
hold it, you shall fare 
where T go, is tmough and to k|i 


run (Jer. XX. 10), and cm he ran, some mocked, Um, Whati more loots aiiil : w ruiHi 
others' threaten^ and some cried after Mm by me, nnd go back ; who knows vlililiti 
to return ; and among those that did so, such a brwn*6iek fellow wiB Ittil |Oi t Clu 
there were two that resolved to fetch him back, go back, and be wise, 
back bf force.' The name of the one was Ohr. Nay, but do Aon wttiiii ifith tli^ 
OhsBna-te, and Ae name d Ae oAer Pliable, neighbor, Pliable | thewt $m ttiA A ^ 
Jf^w, by this, An^ the man was got a good had ’vrMch I o| ifml niiauf 
fi^tanoe from Aem ; but, however, Aey were ous be^d«i. If you Wifl'i ^ not 
insolved to pursue him ; wMch Aey did, and here in Ais book ; and for the truth of wbut 
in- a' Htlie time Aey overtook Mm. limn is expressed I»bel4 *tl l« conirni'ml 

#1# Ae man, Neighbors, wher^ote are’ ye by Ae Mood of Him Aal ,m«ie II (flek lx* 
eome f They said, To persuade you to go 17-2% xiiL 20), 

-teek wiAus. sal4 That,<m mp' Hli m^bor fftftinate* sMth FM* 

lieans H You dwell, said he, fg Ae C% I;b#^ A mm A a point ; I mmd m 
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and to cast in Udll wipe all tears from our eyes (Isa. xxT. 

8 j Rev. vii. 1*7, xxi. 4). 

Pli. And %vliat company slall We lave 

whose name 1 there 1 . 

Ohr. There we shall he with seraphims 
and cheruhims, — creatures that will dazzle 
your eyes to look on them (Isa, vi. S), rhere 
also you shall meet with thousands and ten 
thousands that have gone before us to timt 
place I none of them are hurtful, hut loving 
and holy; every one walking in the sight 
of God, and standing in Ms presence with 
acceptance forever (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17 ; Rev. 

V. 11). In a word, there we shall see the 
elders with their golden crowns (Rev# iv. 4) ; 
there we shall see the holy virgins with 
their golden harps (Rev. xiv* 1 — S) ; thpi’e 
wo shall see men that by the world were cut 
in pieces, burnt in flames, eaten of beasts, 
back* arl^tian and Pliable drowned in the ms, for tbe love they bare 
r the plain; and thus they to the Lord of the place, — ^ well, and 
clothed with inxmortality with a garment 

ichbor Pliable, how do you (John xii. 25 ; 2 Cor. v. 2— 4). 
yon are persuaded to go Pli. The hearing of this is enough to 

Hiul even Obstinate him- ravish one’s heart. But are these things to 

t I have felt of the powers be enjoyed 1 How shall we get to be sharers 
nscen, he would thereof? 

Chr. The Lord, the Governor of the coim- 

..... hath recorded that in this ixwfe ; the 

fixr- substance of which is, If we be truly willing 

aiid ho-w to be to have it, he wiU bestow it upon us freely 
(Isa. Iv. 1, 2 ; John vi 37, vii 37 ; Eev. xxi. 

of them with 6 , xxii 17)- " ^ ^ . 

' Pli. Well, my good companion, glad am 

teiroW to I to hear ctf these iMngs : cbtiie on, let us 

■mend ^ 

Ckf» I cannot go so fast as I would, by 
reason of this burden that is on my b^t 
nmtebyffiial How, I saw in my dream, jatt M 


iiiy lot 'with him : but, luy good companion, 
do you know the way to this desired x'laee ? 

dhr. I am directed by a man 
is Evangelist, to speed me to a little gate that 
is iKifore us, where we shall receive instruc- 
tions about die way. 

Pli. Come, then, good neighbor, let us be 

going. Then they went both together. 


not thus lightly have given us the back, 

Pli. Come, neighbor Christian, since there | try, 

are none but ns two here, tell me now f— , 

therj what the thing.s are, a., 
enjoy^ whither we are going. 

Cftr* I cm better conceive 
my mind than si^k of them^ with iny 1 

tongue ; hut yet, since you are d t: 

know, I will read of them in my book. 

Pli. Jlnd do you Ihiuk tliat the wordatof 
your book are artainly true 1 
Okr. Yes, verily; for it was 
that cannot lie (Tit. i- 2). 

Pli. Well said : what things are they? to i 
mr. There is an endless kingdom to be of toe plan 
inhhMtoil and evertoling life to be given u», both fell eu 
that we may inhabit that kk^m fonwi? of thedo^ 

C7i r. There arc crowns of glory to he given <i toe bun 
ns, awl garments that will make us shine like to ank ml 
the sun in the firmament of hisiven (2 Tim- Th) 

iv -S • Eev. Hi. 4 ; ilatt sui. 43). , Chmtom, 

Pli This is very pleasant; and ufeat (^. Tr 

el.»e? . f*- “^-1 

eScr. Tliere shall he no more cryii^ nor and ^griJ 
sorrow ; for He that is owner of toe place happmass; 
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If we have ill speed at our first setting of ground, if peiliaps it might have been 
out, what may we t\pett helwixt this and uiuided : yea, and to my knowled'^e, said 
oiu journey’s end ^ Miy I get out again he, lure have been snalloned ii]» at’ least 
nitli my lile, yon shall the brave twenty thousand cartloads, yea, millions of 

totmlry alone ior im\ And with that he \yhoh‘some instniLtions,thailuveaiallsea- 
g,i\x*ad<s|Hn\dim^trnggleortno, andgotimt sons been bumght from all places ol the 
of the mire on that *-ide of the dongli vluch King’s domimt»m (and they that can tell 
i\as next to lib o\ui home: h) away he say they are the best mateilals to make maxi 


and rini^iiin saw him no more. 


ground of the plate), af so he it might have 


Wknlnie (liiHhii was hdt totiunhlem been mended; but it b the Hlough of Be- 


the yiotigli of Ih* pond alom‘ : hut dill he 
endiavitiul ti» dnm^h* to that side of the 
slough that wa siill inthn fiom hn own 


Npoiid still, ami so \\iil be vhen they have 
dune whiit they can. 

True, thcu^‘ are, by the diieclion of the 


hf*iio\ and m \t to tie* 'Wnkb-gate; tlie Lnvgivii, < ei tain good and suhdantLil d(»ps, 
\\hi»h lit* did, hut e add not g< f out, In < atne placed iven through the way midst oi this 
<»f the hiuden that wa- upon lus hmL But^ dongh ; but at such lime as this place doth 
I lH‘held in my dream, Hat a man came to much spew out its filth, as it cloth against 
him, u host* jumtewdi lb Ip, and asked him change of leather, these steps are hardly 
V hat Im did the le. I seem ; or, if they he, men, thiough the 

tlih Sir, Slid {’lirbtian, I was hid go | dizziness of their heads, step beside; and 
this way by a nun uillul Evangkid, who then they are bemiied to purpose, iiotwith- 
directed me abo to yonder gate, that I might standing the steps be there ; but the ground 
escape the width to come; and, as I was ^ is good when tiny aie once got in at the gate 
going thillicr, I tel! In here, } (i Sam. \ii. 2Z), ' 

li Bui wliy did you not look hu the Now, I saw in my dream that by this 
&h‘p< i lime Pliable wms got home to his house, wi 

f 'hr, Fc ir ff»11 nvul me s(f hard, that I lied that hh neighbors c*ime to xisit him ; and 
thi‘ lit \t way, and kll in. some of them called him wise man for eom- 

II ip, TliCii Slid ht*, bi\e me thy hand, ing hack, and some called him fool fur 
Si* iu gi\e him liH land, ami in* diew’ hmi hazaiding himself with Christian: others, 
cm!, and sit him upon SHuml giound,and hid agun, did mt>ck at his cuwairdliness, saying, 
him go iHi his way {l\ xl 2), Him ly .since you began to venture, I wTmld 

Tin II I ’'hppttl to him tljif phickid him umt have been so l«ise to have given out for 
out, and aid, Hir, wliu* file, Ime over thb a few difficulties. Ho Pliable sat sm*aking 
]*la,e b the w.ix fioiu the Citv of Bediuc- among them. But at Iasi he gtd mote con- 
lion to vaidm gate, I- i1 that this plat is not jfiduae, ami then they all turned th(*ii tale, 
nii lidi d. Ill it pom liaudliH might go thitia*! and began to deride poor Chiidian bdiiiul 
w ii ii moi c em ify I A ml he sod unto ims his hack And thus much concerning Pliable. 
Till*- miiv sfuiigli b smhu place as cannot 

be meiidid: it is the descent whither the — # — 

Slum .md fdlh that atfnids cfunictlon for 

sin diilli sontimully iim, and tlieivfore it is CHAPTEB III, 

ealhti the Sloogli of l)eH|M»nd ; for stilL as 

th. i. uw.,k..u...l Xmi W. l,«.t con- 

till ion, time aiiseih In Ids »<ml mairiy fears, Now, as Christian was w^alkiug aolitarily 
and dmibts^ nid diHCoiiragiiig apprulienHions, by himself, he c^spled mm alar of, come 
wliiili all of limn g4‘l togdlier and settle In crossing over the field to meet him; and 
this place. And thb is the ieaaon of the their Imp was to meet just as they were 
badness of this groiiiiiL crossing the way of each other. The gentle- 

It ii not till* filecwiire of the King that this man’s name that met him wm Mr, Worldly 
place slicuik! reuiiiin so bid (Im xxxv. S, 4). Wiseman : he dwelt in the town of Carnal 
Ills kkirew also have, by the direetion of His Policy, — a very great towm, and also hard 
Maj«it/8 surveyor^ for al»ve these six* by from w^hence Christian came. This mmn, 
ti«n limilied years mployed about tills patch 1 then, meeting with Chmtian, and hafii® 
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some iriklmg of him, — for Christian’s set* 
ting forth from the City of Bestruetion was 
much noised abroad, not only m the town 
where he dwelt, but also it began to be the 
town talk in some other places, — Mr. World- 
ly Wiseman, therefore, having some guess 
of him, by beholding his laborious going, by 
observing his sighs and groans, and the like, 
began thus to enter into some talk with 
Christian : — 

Worlds How now, good fellow, whither 
away after this burdened manner ? 

Ohi\ A burdened manner indeed, as ever, 
I think, poor creature had ! And whereas 
you ask me, Whither away ? I tell you, sir, 
I am going to yonder Wicket-gate before 
me ; for there, as I am informed, I shall be 
put into a way to be rid of my heavy 
burden. 

World. Hast thou a wife and children 1 

Chr. Yes ; but I am so laden with this 
harden, that I cannot take that pleasure in 
them as formerly : methinks 1 am as if I had 
none (1 Cor. vii. 29). 

World. Wilt thou hearken unto me if I 
give thee counsel ? 

Cflir. If it be good, I will ; for I stand in 
need of good counsel. 

World. I would advise thee, then, that 
thou with all 'speed get thyself rid of thy 
burdeU ; foV thou wilt never be settled in thy 
miud till then ; nor canst thou enjoy the 
benefits of the Messing which God hath be- 
stowed upon thee till then. 

Chr. That is that which I seek for, even to 
he rid of this heavy burden : but get it off 
myself I cannot ; not is there any man in 
our country that can take it off my shoul- 
ders ; therefore am I going this way, as I 
told you, that I may be rid of my burden. 

World. Who bid th^je go this way to be 
rid of thy burden ? 

Ghr. A man that appeared to me to be a 
very great and honorable person ; his name, i 
as I remember, is Evangelist 

World. I beshrew him for his counsel : 
there is not a more dangerous and trouble- 
some way in the world than is that unto 
which he hath directed thee ; and that thou 
shalt find, if thou wilt he ruled by his ooun- 
stel. Thou hast met with somethiug, as I 
perceive, already ; for I see the dirt of the 
of Despond is upon thee : but that 
is the beginning of the scarows that 


do attend those that go on in that way. ifwip 
me ; lam older than thou : thou art like to 
meet with, in the way which thou giicst, 
wearisomeness, painMness, huiigtr, perih, 
nakedness, sword, lions, dragons, darkiics% 
and, in a word, death, and what not ! Tiieit 
things are ceitainly true, having been con* 
firmed by many testimonies. And why 
should a naan so carelessly ciihI away him 
self, by giving heed to a stranger ? 

Ohr. Why, sir, this biinlen upon my back 
is more terrible to me than are all tliesf 
things which you have mentioncHl ; nay, me- 
thinks I care not what I meet wnth in the 
way, if so he I can also meet with deliver- 
ance from my burden. 

World, How earnest thou by thy btmleii 
at first ? 

Clir. By reading this book in my hand. 

Wo'i Id. I thought so ; and it lias liappenofl 
unto thee as to other weak men, who, 
meddling with things too high fi>r tliem, do 
suddenly fall into thy dintraitioiH ; ^hich 
distractions do not only unman men (as 
thine, I perceive, have done thee), but they 
run them upon desperate ventures, to obtaia 
they know not what 

Chr. I know what I would obtain ; it is 
ease from my heavy burden. 

. World. But why wilt thou seek for ea^^e 
this way, seeing so many dangern attend it I 
especially since, hadst thou but pat fence to 
hear me, I could direct thee to the obtaiiiiii^ 
of what thou desist, without the daiig«w 
that thou, in this way, wilt run thynidf ; 

yea, and the remaly is at hiiiui I 

will add, that, insteml of those clangs rs, thou 
shalt meet with much mifety, frieiKlHlup, amt 
content. 

Chr. Pray, sir, open this Biuret to me. 

World. Why, in yonder village (ilie \ illap 
is named Morality) there dwells a geiilleiiuui 
whose name is Legality, a very jiiiltciowi 
man, and a man of a VBiy good name, tliiit 
has skill to help men off '^th siieh biwikiii 
as thine are from their shoidcleto ; jm, to iiiy 
knowledge, he hath done » gwl d«d of 
good this way ; ay, and besides, he Iwth «M1 
to cure those that are eomewhal omwl ia 
their wits with their birdena To him, « I 
said, thou mayest go, and be helped pe^otly. 
flis house is not ctuite a mile from this place ; 
and if he should not be at home himself, h« 
hath a pretty young man to his son, wh« 
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name is Civility, tint can do it (to speak on) 
M Wiil as the okl geiitkimoi liiimcii : there, 
1 fcay, thou mayt hi he e*we<l oi thy burden ; 
and if tluni art imi iiiindid to go hack to thy 
fomier h*ihit4ition, indeed, J '^ould not 
mnh thee, I lion iiiayest send lor thy wik^ and 
children to thee to this tillage, where there 
aie lioiises iu»w stand empty, erne of whnh 
tlioii iiiayeHt Infte at rj^anmahle lates ; pro- 
\ isioii iH there aho cheap and good , and that 
uiiiili uili make thy life the more happy ik, 
to be ftiiH?, there thou shall li\e by honest 
neighbors, in credit am! gowl 
Kow wm Clinstian somewhat at a stand ; 
but prestnfl} he coiiduded, If this be true, 
wliith this gentleman hath said, my wisest 
courfleiato lake hib ad\ite: and with that 
he thus further spake : — 
i%r, Bir, which is my way to this honest 
nian^s house I 

U*mki Do you see yonder high hill ? 

Cfin Yes, very \ielL 

WdtM, By that hill you must go, and the 
first house you come at is his. 

So CliriNtian turned out of his ■way to go to 
BIr. hou^e for help : but, behold, 

mheii lie was got now hard by the hill, it 
seenia! so high, and also that side of it that 
was next the wayside ibd hang so ninth 
over, that Cliristian \\m afraid to venture 
farther, h4 the hill should fall on his heail ; 
wherefore there* he ntood still, and wotted not 
what to do. Also his burden now seemed 
hem ier to him than \ihile he ^^•m in his way. 
Then* came also flashes of fire out of the hill, 
that made Clinstian afraid that he should be 
burnt (Ex. %ix, 16, 18) ; here, therefore, he 
sweat and «lld rpiake for fear (Heh, xiL 21). 
And now lie Ivgan to he wury that he had 
taken Bfr, Worldly Wisemaifs counsel. And 
mitli tliiii he saw E\angdifit coming to meet 
him ; lit iho sight also of whom he l>egan to 
bliwli for ftliaine. So Eviiiigidist drew nearer 
and nearer ; mid, coming up to him, he Iwked 
apoti liiim with a seve» and dreadful counte- ' 
and Ams bi^ui to r«»ii witoi Cteid- 
tka i-*-* 

What doil thou here, OhilsMan ! 
laid he : tl whkh words Chifedam Usm 
what to ttswa?; whtmfom at pr^enl he 
if^dhle« before him- Thm saad 
#ari«r, Art lion fee man 
fiiat I fotini etytag wlAont waiia hi the 


Chr, Yes, dear sir, I am the man. 

Evan, Bid not I due< t thee the way to the 
little Wicket-gate? 

i%r. Yes, dtar sii, said Chnstian. 

Evan, How is it, then, that thou art so 
quickly turned aside ? for thou ait now out 
of the way. 

i%r, 1 met with a gentleman so soon as I 
had got over the Slough of Despoml, who 
j pctHuacM me that I wight, in the village 
before me, fmd a man that could take off my 
bill den. 

Elan. What w'as he ? 

(hr. He looked like a gentleman, and 
talked much to me, and got me at last to 
yield ; so I came hither : but when I beheld 
thi«i hill, and how it hangs over the way, I 
suddenly made a stand, lest it should fall on 
my head. 

Evan 'What said that gentleman to you 1 

CIlt. Why, he asked me whither I was 
going ; and I told him. 

Evan, And what said he then? 

€kr. He asked me if J had a family ; and 
I told him. But, said I, I am so leaden 
with the burden that is on my back, that I 
c*mnot take pleasure in them as formerly. 

Elan, And what said he then ? 

G7tr. He bid me with speed get rid of my 
burden ; and I told him it was ease that I 
sought And, said I, I am therefore going to 
yonder gate, to receive further direction how 
I may get to the place of deliverance. So he 
Btud that he would show me a better way, 
and short, not so attended with diiiculties as 
the -way, sir, that you set me in ; w hich way, 
will he, win direct you to a gcuitleman's^ 
house that hath skill to take off these bur- 
dens. So I believed him, and turned out of 
that way into this, if haply 1 might be soon 
ea^d of my btmlen. But when I came to 
this place, and beheld things as they are, I 
stopped, for fear (as I said) of danger ; but I 
now know not what to do. 

Mmn, Then, said Evangelist, stand still g 
little, that I may show thee the words of 
God. So he stood trembling. Then, 
Evangelist, Bee that ye not lint 
epeaketh ; for if they eseap^ not who 
Him lhat spake on strtfi, mnfeh moto 
not we ^eape, if we ten away Ikom \ 
that speaketh from h^ven^^ (Hel* i 

He said, moreover# Now the |id^ ^ 

by Mih;'bnl ^ any I 
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soul shall have no pleasure in him (Hel>, x. [ Secondly. Thou must ahlior ills Liboriiig 
^8). He also did thus apply them : Thou art to render the cross odious unto tiiee ; for 
the man that art running into this misery ; thou art to prefer it before the treaMiies in 
thou hast begun to reject the counsel of the Egypt (Heb. xi. 25, 26), Benides, tlie King 
Most High, and to diuw hack thy foot from of glory hath told thee, that he that will 
the way of peace, even almost to the hazard- save his life shall lose it ” (Maik \iii. 35 ; 
ing of thy perdition John xii. 25 ; Matt, x SO). And, ** He that 

Then Christian fell down at Ms feet as cometh after me, and hateth not hisfatlur, 
dead, crying, Woe is me, for I am undone i” and mother, and wile, ami diiltireii, iiiid 
At the sight of wMch, Evangelist caught him brethren, and sisters, yea, ami his own lifo 
by the right hand, saying, ‘‘All manner of also, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke \i\ 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 26), I say, therefore, for man to labor to 


men” (Matt. xii. 31 ; Mark iii, 28). Be not persuade thee that that shall be thy death, 
faithless but believing "(John XX. 27). Then without %Gnch, the Truth hath said, llnsi 


did Chiibtian again a little revive, and stood canst not have eternal IhV,- 
up trembling, as at first, before Evange- thou must abhor, 
list. I Thndly. Thou must hate his settinu 


‘this dot 1 1 hit* 


Then Evangelist proceeded, saying, Give thy feet in the way that leadeth to the miii- 
more earnest heed to the things that I shall istration of deatli. And for this thou mu t 
tell thee of. I will now show thee who it consider to whom he sent thee, and abo liov 
was that deluded thee, and who it was also unable that person was to dcli\er thee futm 
to whom he sent thee : The man that met thy burden. 

thee is one Worldly Wiseman, and rightly is He to wJiom thou wast sent for ease, being 
he so called j partly because he savoreth only by name Legality, is the son of the bond'- 
of the doctrine of this world (i John iv. 5), — woman which now is, and Is in bondage witli 
therefore he always goes to the town of her children (Gal. iv. 21 - 27) ; and i% in a 
Morality to church ; and partly because he mystery, this Mount Sinai, whieli thou hast 
loveth that doctrine heKst, for it saveth him feared will fall on thy head. Now, if she 
best from the cross (Gal vi. 12) : and because with her children are in bondage, how 
he is of this carnal temper, therefore he thou expect by them to be made fme I Thn 
seeketh to prevent my ways, though right. Legality, therefore, Is not able to set tin e 


Now there are three things in this man's free from tliy burden. No man wm 


counsel that thou must utterly abhor : 
1. His turning thee out of the way. 


yet ever rid of his biwlen by Idm ; no, iior 
ever is likely to be : ye cannot be jimlfo I 


2. His laboring to render the cross odious by the works of the law ; for by the ilci 


to thee. 


the law no man living can be ild of bin l»ia- 


3. And his setting thy feet in that way den : therefore, Mr. Worldly Wiseman i» an 

that leadeth xmto the administration of alien, and Mr. Legality is a cheat ; and for 

. Ws son Civility, notwithstanding his 

First. Thou must ahhor his turning thee ing looks, he is but a hyponite, and camiot 
out oHhe way ; yea, and thine own consent- help thee. Believe me, there is nothiiiL' in 
mg thereto ; because this is to reject the all this noise, that thou hast lieanl of lhc« 
counsd of God for the sake of the counsel sottish men, but a design to heguilu thet* of 
of a Worldly Wiseman, Lord says, thy sahmtion, by turning thw Iroin the way 

Stove to en er m at the strmt gate” in which I had set thee. Alter thk Ev.m- 
(Luke ye to wMch I send gelist called aloud to the heavens for eon- 

It* ^.n***® f*? ^eth firmation of what ho had said ; and with tlwt 
TOto life, and few there be that find it ” there came words and fire out of the nnuin- 
(Matt vii. y, 14). From this little Wicket- . tain under which poor Christian stood that 
gat^ from the way thei^, h^ this made the hair of his flesh stand up. ’ Thu 

of words were thus pronounced : “As Lanv (w 
yee ahnost to destruction ; hate, theMpm, are of the works of the law are ui .1 r the 
fos ti^ng th^ out of ye way, and abhi* curse ; for it is written, CuilcHs "wn- o« 
tfayeli for hearkening to him. ^ ( that continueth not in aB tWngs whidt are 
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■‘II ill th(‘ iKH^k of llie law to do them” 
(1 nil. HI. 10). 

XfO\ riin-tian looked for iiothiiig Tmt 
di.ith, and In^^nui to eiy out Imieiitahly ; 
cuii eUiMii‘4 tlo* time m uliich he imt uiih 
Ml. W oihlly 'Wiseiiiau ; still calliui^hiiiiM'lfa 
thoiiNiud hK>1s fur huiikeuiugtohi-. eouusel : 
lie aKo m’iiH griatly asluiiiied to think that 
ihH »^t‘i3!leniaii's ar^uiiieidv^ Ihnvfnj^ only 
I’oifi the Ihdij should have that puvaleiny 
\sith lihu UH tit cmuho hlni lotoiMake the 
\\a\, Thi^ iiitiie, la* ap|>1iu! hiniseli ,04011 to 
Etan^n list in words anti m uso as iidlow ; - 

f kr. Hii\ w hat think }ot! I L thi le hope I 
May i now 40 haek, and ^ouptitthe Wuket- 
gili'l Sliiill I not he ahuitlonetl for this, 
aiiil sent lut k tiom theme adiained ? I am 
horiy I Inm* hearkmied to this imin’s cuunsd. 
But may my pin he* hn^hen I 

Then paid lhangelist to him, Thy 
pin is very gnat, for hy it thou hast com- 
mitted iwii eviL : Ihou ha^^t forsaken the 
wav that is goo«l, to tread in lorhidden pullm. 
Yit will the imm at the gate receive thee, 
for lie has gornl-will for imai ; only, puiil he, 
taki* hki\ that thou tuin not aside again, 
**Kst thou piiidi fioiii the %ray \vln*n hi-, 
wmth kimllu! hut a little’^ (Ps. ii. 12). 
Then did rinntun addiC'^s liimstdf to go 
haik; ami Etangelist, after he hail kh«>ed 
liiiu, gave him one irinile, and bid iiiin God- 
speed. 

• 

C ’If AFTER !¥. 

TOE wicki:t-qate. 

Kof’luislian went cm wdtli haste, mdther 
spake he to any iiian i>y the way ; nor, if 
any aske<l him, would Ik* vouchsafe tlu*m an 
answer. He went like one that was all the 
while treatling on forlmlden grmind, and 
could Iiy no means think himself safe till 
again lie* was got the way which ha left 
to follinv Mr. Wtnhll}" Wiseimwds aoimseh 
So, in piocess of time, Cliiistlan got up to the 
gnte. Kciw, over the gate there was writtan, 
** Kiioelc, and it shall be o|xsn«l tmlo yott^* 
(Matt vli. 7 ). 

He knocked, therefore, mor© than dnea or 
twice, saying, — 

May I filter here I Will l» vitMn 

Open to mtff me, though I lave lean 
itefeel i shall I 

Koi mi to #sg Ift m hi#i. 


At last there came a grave pemoii to the 
gate, named Good-uili, who asked who wms 
there? and whence he camel and wdiat he 
would have ? 

Urn Here i.s a poor bxudened pinner. I 
come from the Gity of Destruction, but am 
j going to Mount Zion, that I may be d(*livered 
from tlio w rath to come. I wtjuM, Ihireitae, 
^ sir, since 1 am info! mod that by tills gate is 
the w'ny thither, know if you are w illing to 
I let me in. 

I iimnUrilL I am willing with all my hemt, 
said he ; and witii that he opened the gate. 

^ Ho when (Infstkn was .stepping in, the 
other gave him a pull Then said (Inistian, 
What me, ms that I The other told him : A 
little distance from this gate there is erected 
a stiung castle, of wdiich Bcelxebub is the 
ciiptam ; from thence both he and they that 
aie with him shout arrow's at those that come 
up to this gate, if haply they may die before 
they can enter in. 

Then Kud Christian, I rejoice and tremble. 
Ho w’heu he xvas got in, the man of the gate 
asked him who directed him thither. 

(7ir. Evangelist bid me come hither and 
knock (as I did) ; and he said that you, sir, 
wouhl tell me what I must do. 

L4tml-u\ An open door is set before thee, 
and no man can shut it. 

ilir, Kow I begin to reap the benefits of 
my bayards. 

(rood-ia. But hoxv is it that you came 
alone ? 

i%T. BecauBo none of my neighbors saw 
their danger as I saw mine. 

(kod'-ip. Did any of them know’' of your 
coming 1 

Vhr. Yes ; my wdfe and cliildren saw’ me 
at the hrs-t, and called after me to tuiii again : 
also, some of hy neighbor stood cr} ing anti 
calling after me to mturn : but I put my 
j Bngers in my earn, and so came on my way." 

Good-w, But did none of them follow you, 
to persuade you to go back ? 

Gkn Yes, both Obstinate and Pliable ; 
but when they saw that they could not pre- 
vail, Obstinate went railing back, but Pliabl# 
came with me a little way, 

Good^. But why did he not come thro^ 

Ohr, We, indeed, came both together ^ 
til we came at the Slough of "" 
the which we suddenly felb^ 
was my 
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would not ventuie furtlier. Wherefore, get- 
ting out again, on that side next to his o^m 
house, he told me I should possess the hiave 
country alone for him ; so he went his way, 
and I came mine, — he after Obstinate, and I 
to this gate. 

Good-tu. Then said Good-will, Alas, poor 
man ! is the celestial glory of so little esteem 
wdth him, that he counteth it not worth run- 
ning the hazards of a few difficulties to ob- 
tain it 1 

Chr, Truly, said Christian, I have said 
the truth of Pliable ; and if I should also 
say all the truth of myself, it will appear 
there is no betterment betwixt him and my- 
self. It is trae, he went back to his own 
house, but I also turned aside to go in the 
way of death, being persuaded thereto by the 
carnal arguments ot one Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man. 

Good-w. 0, did he light upon you 
What ! he would have had you a-sought for 
ease at the hands of Mr. Legality ! They 
are both of them a very cheat. But did you 
take his counsel ? 

Uhr, Yes, as far as I durst. I went to 
fmd out Mr. Legality, until I thought that 
the mountain that stands by his house would 
have fallen upon my head ; wherefore, there 
I was forced to stop. 

Good-^, That mountain has been the 
death of many, and will be the death of 
many moie ; it is well you escaped being 
by it dashed in pieces. 

Olm Why, truly, I do not know what had 
become of me there, had not Evangelist hap- 
pily met me again, as I was musing in the 
midst of my dumps ; but it was God’s mercy 
that he came to me again, for else I had 
never come hither. But now I am come, 
such a one as I am, more fit, indeed, for 
death hy that mountain, than thus to stand 
talking with my Lord. But, 0, what a 
favor is this to me, that yet I am admitted^ 
entrance here ! 

Goodnp. We make no objectioiis against 
any, notwithstanding all that they Iwe done 
befoie they came hithen They we in no 
wise cast out (John vi, 37) ? anditeefore, 
good Ctetian, come u Ht^lb w& me, 
and I win teach thee about the <iou 
mu^ gA Look before thee; dost 
this natcow way ? TUi % the way thou 
must go. It was cast up by pdMar^ 
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prophets, Christ, and his Apo.stles ; and it is 
as straight as a rule can make it. This is the 
way thou must go. 

O/tr. But, said Christian, aiv there no 
turnings or windings, by whitli a htranger 
may lose his way 1 

Good-w. Yes, there are many Wiiys butt 
! down upon this, and they are crooked and 
wide. But thus thou mayest distiiigiiHli the 
light from the wrong, the right only hiing 
straight and narrow (Matt* vii. 1 1). 

Then I saw in my dmim, that (lirisiian 
asked him further if he could not help Inin 
off with his buiden that was upon liin Iwc k ; 
for as yet he had not got lit I thenaff, iioi 
could he by any means g(*t it «>ff without 
help. 

He told him, As to thy burden, be content 
to bear it, until thou come^st tt) the plact* of 
deliverance ; for there it will fall iioin thy 
i back of itself. 

I Then Christian begim to gird up Ins loins, 
and to address himself to jouiney. Ho 
the other told Mm, that by that he was gone 
some distance from the gate, he would come 
at the house of the Interpreter, at whose 
door he should knock, and he would show 
Mm excellent tMngs. Then Christian took 
his leave of Ms friend, and he again bid Mm 
God-speed. 


CHAPTER T. 

THE mTERPRETES’S HOUSE. 

Then he went on till he came to the house 
of the Interpreter, 'where he kmn-ked over 
and over. At last one came to the door, awl 
asked who was there. 

Clin Sir, here is a traveller, who was bid 
by an acquaintance of the gocxlman of ilii^ 
house to call here for my profit : I woalil 
' therefore speak with the master of the lioiim 
So he called for the master of the hmm i 
who, after a little time, came to Clrisiiiuii 
and asked him what he would have. 

Ohr. Sir, said Christian, I am a mm lhal 
am come from the City of Besteictioii, «id 
am going to Mount Zion ; and 1 wis told by 
the man that stands at the gate at the haul 
of this way, that if I called here, you would 
: show me excellent things, such as wduM be a 
he^lo me on my journey. 
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Inter, Th< ii wit! Ilii^ Interpreter, Come in ; 

I 4i m ikit nlu li 'vull l>e proMable to 
tliee. Ho iie unniiiainled Im man to light 
till* (*widk\ and lad tdirHiian lollow him. 
Ho he hiiil him into a private room, and hid 
IiIh man opmi a ihior ; the mdiivli when he 
had done, CliriHtian i^aw the pkliire of a very 
grave peiMOi Iwng iip iigaiiHt the wall ; and 
thiH miw the faHliinii of it : It had eyea Idled 
np to liimiip fill* henf of hookn in Im kmd, 
the law of tiiilii wm written upon !m lipn, i 
tlie wmrhl w*iw heiiiiid Iiift hack ; he Htood 
if lie ple.wltMl villi men, and a crown of gold 
did hang over hin head. 

dm Then said (diristian, What ineaneth 

thin I 

Iui(r, Tiie mmx who«!e picture tld^ in 
one of a thonH^ind. He can l>egc‘t children 
(I ('‘or. h\ 15), trarail in hirih %vith children 
(GaL iv. 19), and niiwe them himself wdien 
they are bom. And wheieas thon M^cst him 
with his eyes lift up to heaven, the l>est of 
hooks in hk hand, and the law of truth wnit 
on his lipa ; it is to show thee tliat his w?ork 
is to know ami unfold dark thiii*^ to siimei’s, 
e\in as also thou seest him stone! as if he 
pleaded with men : and whereas thou seest 
the woild aa ca^t behind Mm, and that a 
erowm liangs over his head ; that is to show 
thee that slighting ami despidng the things 
that are pivseiit, for the love that he hath to 
hi*i MiifttePs service, he is sure in the world 
that t<une‘^ next to have glory for his reward. 
How, said t!ie Inlirpreter, I have showed 
thee tlila pictiiw irst, because the man wdiose 
picture tliitt », is the only man whom the 
of llm plane wltiiher thou art going 
hath aiillion/,«I to he thy guide, in all dilS- 
cult plai*ei thou nmyest mm^l with In the 
way. Wherefore, take good heed to what I 
liiive ihowed thee, and k^ar well in thy mind 
whal thou hast seem, lest in thy journey thou 
meet with some that pretend to lo^ thee 
right, hut their way gtxm down to death. 

Then he took him by the himd, and led 
Mm into a veiy large parlor that was fall of 
dust, heeause new swept ; the wfeieh after 
ho had i«view»ed a little while, the Inter- 
|»eter e^ed for a iwm U How, 

wite hi U iweef , the di# hegm bo 
atmildiiiitly to iy ak)ii, thrt CSriefcka had 
iliiort hifii Aoked. Iten said 

the ^ *• that by, 

theiiwW^ fi^^dnMe the 


room ; the which when she had done, it was 
mvept and cleansed xvith pleasure. 

Uhr, Then bMd Chiistian, What means 
this I 

Inter, The Interpreter answered, This par- 
lor is the heart of a nun that was never 
sanctified by the sweet grace of the gospel : 
the dust is his original sin and iuwaid cor- 
ruptions, that have defiled the whole man. 

He that began to sweep at first, is the Law ; 
but she that brought whaler, and did hpi inkle 
I it, is the Gospel. How, whereas tlioii sa'west 
that BO soon as the first began to sweep, the 
dust did so fly about that the room could 
not by him be cleansed, but that thou wast 
almost choked therewith ; this is to show 
thee, that the law, instead oi cleansing the 
I heart (by its working) from sin, doth revive, 

! put strength into, and increase it in the soul, 
j even m it doth discover and forbid it ; for it 
doth not give power to subdue (Rom. vii. 9 ; 

1 Cor. XV. 56 ; Rom. v. 20). 

Again, as thou savvest the damsel sprinkle 
the room with water, upon which it was 
cleansed mth pleasure ; this is to show thee, 
that when the gospel comes in the sweet and 
precious influences thereof to the heart, then, 

I say, even as thou sawest the damsel lay the 
dust by sprinkling the floor with water, so is 
sin vanquished and subdued, and the soul 
made clean through the faith of it, and con- 
sequently flt for the Ring of glory to inhabit 
(John XV. 3 ; Bph. v. 26 ; Acts xv. 9 ; Rom. 
xvi. 25, 26 ; John xv. 13). 

I saw, moreover, in my dream, that the 
Interpreter took him by the hand, and had 
Mm into a MtHe room, where sat two little 
children, each one in his chair. The name 
of the eldest was Passion, and the name of 
the other Patience. Passion seemed to be 
much discontented, but Patience was very 
quiet Then Christian asked, What is the 
reason of the discontent of Pa^ion I The 
Interpreter answered, The governor of them 
would have him stay for his best things till the 
beginning of the next year ; but he will have 
all now. But Patience is willing to wait 

Then I saw that one came to Passion, and 
brought him a bag of tr^iure, and poured it ? 
down at Ms feet : the wMA he tocA up and 
rejoiced therein, and withal langj^od Pati^ce j 
to scorn. But I beheld but a while, and he ' 
had lavished all away, and had nothing ’ ; 
Mia but rags. | # 
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to come 


could, l^ow WES Clu?Mi«i 


Clir. Then said Christian to the Inter- 
preter, Expound this matter more fully to 
me. 

Inter, So he said, These two lads are 
figures : Passion, of the men of this world ; 
and Patience, of the men of that which is to 
come. Eor as here thou seest, Passion will 
liave all now this year, that is to say, in this 
world ; so are the men of this world : they 
must have all their good things now ; they 
cannot stay till next year, that is, until the 
next world, for their portion of good. That 
])rovcrh, “ A bird in the hand is worth two 
ill the hush,” is of more authority with them 
than are all the divine testimonies of the good 
of the world to come. But as thou saw'e.st 
that he had quickly lavished all away, and 
had presently left him nothing hut rags ; so 
will it he with all such men at the end -of 
this world, 

Ckr. Then said Christian, How I see that 
Patience has the best wisdom, and that upon 
many accounts. 1. Because he stays for the 
best things. 2. And also because he will 
have the glory of his, when the other has 
nothing but rags. 

Inter.. Nay, you may add another, to wit, 
the glory of the next ivorld will never wear 
out ; hut these are suddenly gone. There- 
fore Passion had not so much reason to laugh 
at Patience, because he had his good things 
first, as Patience will have to laugh at Pas- 
sion, because be had his best things last : for 
first must give place to last, because last must 
have his time to come ; hut last gives place 
to nothing, for there is not another to suc- 
ceed. He, therefore, that hath his portion 
first, must needs have a time to spend it ; 
but he that hath his portion last, must have 
it lastingly : therefore it is said of Dives, 
“ Thou in thy lifetime reeeivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; hut 
now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented ” (Luke xvi. 25). 

CliT, Then I perceive it is not best to covet 
things that are now, hut to wait for things to 
come. ^ .i , ' ; ; I' ' i , 

Inter. You say truth ; “ for t|i0 things that 
are seen are temporal, hut the that are 
hot seen eternal” (2 Ooir^’ ifJ 
though this be^so, yet since thin.^ 
and our fleshy appetite are such ne^ 
hors one to another ; and, agah% 


strangers one to another ; therefu'C it is that 
the first of these so suddenly fall int*) amity, 
and that distance is so continued hotweius 
the second. 

Then I saw in my dnsaru that the fnler- 
preter took Christian by the hand and b^d 
him into a place where was a fire hiiming 
against a wall, ami one standing by it, always 
casting much water upon it, io quench it ; 
yet did the fire burn higher and Imtier. 

Then SJiid Christian, What means this ! 

The Interpreter auswereil, This fire is the 
work of grace that is wrought in the heail. ; 
he that casts water up<m it, to extinguish and 
put it out, is the Devil : but in that thou 
seest the fire notwithstanding burn higber 
and hotter, thou sluilt also see tin? reason of 
that. So he had him about to the back side 
of the %vall, where he sliw a man with a ves- 
sel of oil in his hand, of the which he did 
also continually cast (but secretly) into the 
fire. 

Then said Christian, What means this ? 

The Interpreter answered, This is Christ, 
who contmiially, with the oil of his grace 
(2 Cor. xii. 9), mainUiins the work alreialy 
begun in the heart ; by the means of which, 
notwithstanding what the Devil am do, the 
souls of his people prove gnudoiis still And 
in that thou s^iwest that the man stood be- 
hind the w'all to maintain the fire ; that U 
to teach thee that it is hard for the templed 
to see how this work of grace is maintained 
in the soul 

I saw also that the Interpreter took him 
again by the hand, and led him intf^ a pleas- 
ant place, w’here was buildal a stately prd- 
ace, beautiful to behold ; at tlie sight j>f 
which Christian was greatly delighial. He 
saw also, upon the top thereof, certain per- 
sons walking, who were clothed all in gold. 

Then said Christian, May we go in tliither I 

Then the Interpreter took him and KhI 
him up towards the door of the pikco ; anti, 
behold, at the door stocxl a gn^at ettmpany of 
men, as desirous to go in, but durst not* 
There also sat a nmn at a little distance from 
the door, at a table-side, with a Ijook and his 
ink-hom before Mm, to take the name of 
Mm that should’ enter therein ; he aw a1», 
that in the doorway* stood many men in tr- 
emor, to keep it, being resolved to do to the 
inen that would eater ivhat hurt and mis- 
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what in umme. At larf, when every man 
Kt4iitc‘cl liack fur ftmr <if the armed men, 
Ghr!>lian kuw a man of a very v«;tunt counte- 
nance cmne up to the man l!iat there to 
write, Kiyin^% Set down my name, sir : the 
which wheii lie had done, he mw the man 
draw liiH «word, am! put an lielimd. upon his 
hi»ad, anti rush towanl the chair of the armed 
imm, who laid iipm him with thjiully force ; 
hut the main iKit at all discmimged, fell to 
eutihi|4 and liiickiiig most fiercely. Bo after 
he luid received and ^dveii many wcmiidB to 
tletse ihiit attempted to keep him mii, he 
rut Ids way through thcun all, and pressed 
forward into the pahie.e (Acts xiv, 2:2) ; at 
which them was a pleasimt voice ht?ard from 
those that wen-* within, even of those that 
wailkwl iipm the top of the palace, saying, — 
Come io, come in ; 

Etenial glory thou shalt win. 

Bo he went in, and wuis clothed with such 
gannente as they. Then Christian smilal, 
and mk\ I think verily I know the^hieaning 
of thia, 

K<nv, Miid Christian, let me go hence. Nay, 
stay, said the Interpreter, till I have show'ed 
thee a Htlle more, and after that thou shall 
go <111 tliy way. So he took him hy the 
hand again, and led him into a very dark 
room, where then^ sat a man in an iron cage. 

NcrtV the iiian, to look on, seemed very 
sail ; he sat with his eyes looking down to 
the giTUind, his Imnds folded together, and 
he sighed as if lie ivmild break his heart. 
Then said CliriKtian, What means tins f At 
which the intei"|»retor hid him talk ivitli the 
man. 

Then mid Christian to the man, What aii 
thou 1 The man answered, I am what I was 
not once. 

(%r. Wliat wurI thou once ? 

Mmk The man aadd, I was once a fair and 
lloiiriftliiiig professor, kith in nidiic own eyes 
and al» in the ^jm of others ; I wm once, 
i» I thought, fair for the Oetetial Otry, and 
liad then even joy al the thoughte that I 
ahoiiW pt Iliitler (Luke viii IS). 

€hr. Well, hul what art thou AOw I ^ | 

fehninp wi 1 % » ik thii Iroico^ |oamhofc| 

get out ; O, now I cannot * 

Ckr. Bat how earnest thou in this condi- 


is come to me ; I have provoked God to 
anger, and he has left me ; I have so hard- 
ened my heart that I cannot repent. 

Then said Christian to the Interpreter, 
But is there no hope for such a man as this I 
Ask him, smd the Interpreter. Nay, said 
Cliristian, pray, sir, do you. 

Inter, Then siiid the Interpreter, Is there 
no hope, but you must be kept in the iron 
cage of despair ? 

Man, No, none at aU. 

Inter, Why, the Son of the Blessed is very 
pitiful, 

Man. I have crucified him to myself 
afresh (Heb. vi. 6) ; I have despised his per- 
son (Luke xix. 14) ; I have desjiiised his 
righteousness ; I have “ counted his blood an 
unholy thing”; I have “done despite to 
the Spirit of grace” (Heb. x. 28, 29) : there- 
fore I have shut myself out of all the prom- 
ises, and there now remains to me nothing 
l;mt threatenings, dreadful threatenings, fear- 
ful thimteuings of certain judgment and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour me as 
an adversary. 

Inter, For what did you bring yourself 
into this condition ? 

Man, For the lusts, pleasures, and profits 
; of this world ; in the enjoyment of wdiich I 
<lid then promise myself much delight ; but 
now every one of those things also bite me, 
and gnaw me like a burning worm. 

Inter, But cans! thou not now repent and 
turn ? 

Mm, God hath denied me repentance. 
His word gives me no encouragement to be- 
lieve ; yea, himself hath shut me up in this 
iron cage ; nor can all the men in the world 
let me out 0 eternity 1 eternity 1 how shall 
I grapple with the misery that I must meet 
with in eternity I 

Inter. Then said the Interpreter to Chris- . 
tian, Let this man^s misery be remembered 
by thee, and be an everlasting eatodon to 4 1 


off to watch and be sober 
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Inter Tarry till I shall show thoe one 
thing more, and then thou shalt go on thy 


So he took Christian by the hand again, j 
and led him into a chamber, where there uas t 
one rising out of bed , and as he put on his rai- 
ment he shookand trembled Then said Chiis- 
tian, Why doth this man thus tremble ? The 
Interpreter then bid him tell to Christian the 
reason of his so domg So he began, and said, 
This night, as I was m my sleep, I dreamed, 
and, behold, the heavens grew exceeding 
black , also it thundered and hghtened in 
most fearful wise, that it put me into an 
agony So I looked up m my dream, and 
saw the clouds rack at an unusual rate , 
upon which I heard a great sound of a 
trumpet, and saw also a Man sit upon a 
cloud, attended with the thousands of heav- 
en they were all m flaming fire , also the 
heavens were on a burning flame I heard 
then a voice saying, Arise, ye dead, and 
come to judgment ’ and with that the rocks 
rent, the graves opened, and the dead that 
were therein came forth. Some of them 
were exceeding glad, and looked upward , 
and some sought to hide themselves under 
the mountams (1 Cor. xv 52 , 1 Thess iv 
16 , Jude 14 , 2 Thess i *7, 8 , John v 28, 1 
29 , Bev XX 11-14 ; Isa xxvi. 21 ; Dan. 
viL 10; Ps xcv 1-3, Mic. vu 16, 17) 
Then I saw the Man that sat upon the cloud 
open the book and bid the world draw near 
Yet there was, by reason of a fierce flame 
which issued out and came from before him, 
a eonvemi^t distance betwixt him and them, 
as betwixt the Judge and the prisoners at 
the har (Mai in 2, 3 , Dan vu. 9, 10). I 
hearA it also proclaimed to them that attended 
on the Man that sat on the doud, Gather 
together the tares, the chaff, and stubble, and 
cast them mto the bamng lake " (Matt ui 
12, xui 30 , Mai it 1). And with that the 
bottomless pit opened, Jusfc whereabont I 
stood , out of the mouth of whidi there 
came, m an abundant ifianneir, moke, and 
coals of fire, with hideca^ nofs^ It was 
also said to the same persons, ^ Gather my 
wheat mto the gamer” (Luke lirh 17). And 
with that I saw many c^tched a^d earned 
away into the clouds ; but I was 1^ behind 
{1 Thess. iv. 16, 17) I also sopgM to hide 
myself, but i could uot ; ^ the Mm 
sat upon the cloud stiU kept Ills ^ya Upon 


me my sms also came into my mwwl, and 
my conscience did accuMs me on side 

(Bom 11 14, 15) Upon this I awakiml 
fiom my sleep 

Ohr But what was it that made you so 
afraid of this sight t 

Man. Why, I thought that the day of 
judgment was come, and that I was not 
ready for it , but this liightci! me iiubI, 
that the angels gathered up st viral, and left 
me behind , also tlie pit of hell opener! her 
mouth just wheie I stood My lonsc lence, 
too, affected me ; and, as I thought, the 
Judge had always his eye upon me, 8ht>wiiig 
indignation m his countenance 

Then said the Inteipietcr to Chmtian, 
Hast thou considered all the%» things I 

Ohr Yes, and they put me m liO|>e and 
fear 

Inter Well, keep all things so hi ihf 
mmd that they may be as a gaid in thy 
sides, to pnek thee forward in the way thou 
must go Then Chmtian began to gird up 
his loms, and to addmss himself to h» jour- 
ney Then said the Interpreter, Tim Coni- 
forter be always with thee, good Chnstmn, 
to guide thee m the way Imls to tte 
City Bo Christian went on his way, say- 
ms, — 


Here I hare seen tlimgs rare and proitabk ; 
Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make me 
In what I have begun to take m hand 
Tlien let me think on them, and iiiMlerstand 
Wherefore they show d me were , and kt me be 
Thankful, 0 good Interpreter I to thee. 


CHAPTEE f I. 


THE CROSS AH3> THE COMTRI^f. 


How I saw in my dream that the highway* 
up which Christian was lo go, wm fctiiocil on 
either side with a wall, mi that wall iw 
called Salvation (Isa. xxvi 1) Up tlw 
therefore, did burdened ChrMum imii, hut 
not without greal diEeulty, because of the 
load on his back. 

He ran thus tiH he came at n place pme- 
what ascending ; mid upon that plw 
a Cross, and a little hd^ow, m the l>olla»* n 
Sepulchre. So I saw* in my dream* llmi 
|pst as Chmstian came up with the Cio^ hi» 
burden loosed from off Ins ahouldet% ar4llll 
of Ms hack, hi^ te pi 



wj foiifiiHK 1 to floj fill li f iiiii fo iho mouth 
Ilf lljt N| uidiu, \dicn it Idl ill, iiiid I saw 
it tin Hi U 

lilfii I 111 Idl m ami 

and lid, milh iiiainiuiii Ht 
HI t H Ills <11 u* aiiil lift h\ lus 
dt dll iliUi Ik hi < »fl till iwliik to loik 
iii!il u iiidt 1 , for it \\H \it\ suiinNiit^ ti 
Itiiii tint till ^ulit of tlii ( i H sIk 111 I till! 
fiHi liim tf IiH Imidui Ih look! tliui 
lilt, lilt! loikt I idini, «\ui fill iIr 
I lilt! \uii 111 his In nl Milt flit uatirs<h»WK^ 
Ills diM k» (/a dt xii 10) \ou, us Ik do d 
hikiiijr iiitl %tt pin^, Ir liiihl Ihitt Shntiii^ 
fims uimi* to liiui iu I hiltiiu! him uiih, j 
‘ Pi III l»t fo tlii So flu ills! Hiul to him, 
hiiH Ih h until tlia ii 5), 

tin Maim! sliippul liim of ha ri*^ and 
d dliul him ^nlli ihnue of i iimrnt (Zidi 
in I), the* third also Mt a maik on Ins 
loruhuifl, and gnu him i loll Rifli a d 
upon it (Cph 1 n), uhuh he hidt him look 
on H U I in, and that he hluaild gni it m at 
11 h i i] tal (file s» fliiv wait ihtii v»ii\ 

1 1n u i ill at! m gne tiiite kaps for jo}, and 
%ail on Hiiigin — 

Tims fur I dd t onu 1 1 kii with my sm , 

K r cull i li < I tin iitltlatlwi in 
Itliir \\ h t! 1 1 ! at IS this ^ 

Must li u It tlii 1 h. fjfiiii nil? of m\ lliss^ 

Mas! lure the himlt!i fill fiom d! m\ buk ? 

Mttht hm tie h imp flat 1 tamd i* to iiu tntk f 
Ifel C Kss ’ I hsf S I id lu bkst i dhti be 
Tilts Mail that th u w « i ut to shaiiuj for iwt * 

I MW Ihtiit III m\ dream, that lie went on 
thiw, tun luitil in i inn it a bottom, w!iae| 
lie Ml a little cint of the my, time men 
fiwt laleep, iifh fitters nprin their hedrt 
The fiaiiit of the oin wm Siinpk, anothtr 
Bkdh, itiid the thud PnHiinpInm 

then wang than In in tins eaae, 
went to lliera, il pi wuh ait lire he might 
iiwtike tlieiii, ami oried, Yon are like them 
llitt ftliep m the top of a imial (Frov %xdi 
^i), for the BtiKl Ket is iinder }oii, a plf 
iittt hitli no lioltom awake, thettdo?^, aiicl 
come awif , willing tad I will Wf ^ 
yoit off with your irom He at» kW 
if lie tli&t ** ^th akmt like ^ iwtog ® 
mAm %f y^t tEI o^tairily hkow ^ 
k to Cl ill % WIii Eto m$ 
kotol 

a I Sikto kto I w no tok 


j tion smd, E^cry fat must stand upon its own 
hottcmi wlut H Iht iiiswtr lKo that I 
I should tine I Aul «o they lay down 
I to dup agun, and t luatian wait on Ins 
' w i\ 

\ it was he timihlul to think th it men in 
thitdanga should so httk isU un tin kmd- 
luss of him that ho Judy (haul to Iidp 
thaigliothhyuw ikamigof tkm,umn dling 
ol than, and piofh niig to htlp Hum i fi with 
^ thni iiona And is lu w is fronhkd tlurc 
ahout, lu espud two inui tome tuinhling 
o\a the wall on the IcJt hand of the nainw 
wm ; nid tluy made up apace to him Ihc 
j lunm ot tlu one was I'onudist, and the 
inmt f tlu othci lixpoaisy So, as I sud, 
tlui ill w up unto him, who thus aitucd 
With Ihi n into disumise 

(hi (aiitluiicn, whuice came you, and 
whitha go >ouj 

i m m im\ llijp We were hoin m the land 
of Vaingkn, ind <ue going tor praise to 
Mount Zion 

(*hT \\h} cime not m at the gate 
whith d mddh it the hcgnmmg of the way ? 
Know a>u not that it is written, that “he 
that eonleth not m hy the doci,hiit ilnnheth 
up honu other wa\, the same ib a thiif and a 
luhbti ” ? (John x 1) 

I m m and IIijp They said, that to go to 
the gitiL foi entiince was, by oil their coun- 
inmui, lountcd too fai about, and that, 
therefore, then usual way was to make a 
bhoit cut of it, and to climb over the wall, 
as tiny had done 

(%r Bui w ill it not be counted a trespass 
against the k>rd of tlie city whithei w e are 
iKiund, thus to tiokte his leteikd will ^ 

Fmit md ifip They told him, that, for 
that, he needed not tiouble lua head theie- 
aberntj^fm^ what the} did they had custom 
for, and could prodiue, if need w^ere, testi- 
mon j that would w itiicss it, for moi*e than 
a dnmsaml yean 

iXn But, said Christian, will your practice 
stefl a trial at law ? 

Form and They told Mm tliat cus- 
tom, It being ol so long a stondmg m 
$ Ihoufi^d years, wtouM, tlouhi^ ndt 
Emitted m a thing %ai 'Ipr .^y 
Judge. And beside, mii Irk 

mto the way, what matlal ^ 

get im I If « mm ' ' 
htd ha th^ mif 
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wiu not ue lotmd true men at lue eiiii luu jjjg dipficcuv. 

way. You come in by yoiuselves, without 

Lis direction ; and shall go out by yoiu’selves, I beheld, tlien,^ that they all^ went mi tul 
Avithout his iiiercv Ihey came to the loot of the liill llilm nhv, 

To this they made him but little answer ; at the bottom of which wa.s a spring. Tiu re 
only therbid him look to himself. Then I were also in the same place two other ways, 
saw that they went on, every man in his besides that which came straight li'om the 
way, without much conference one with im- gate: one turned to the left hand, and the 
other, s.ave that these two men told Christian other to the right, at the bottom of the hil! ; 

that, as to laws and OKlinauces, they doubted but tbe nan-ow way lay right ui> the biil, 

not but they should as conscientiously do and the name of the going up the side of ihe 
them as he. Therefore, said they, we see hill is called Difficulty. Christian m.w w.-ut 
not wherein thou differest from us, but -by to the .sprmg, and dinnk there<d, to roha-sh 
the coat that Is on thy back, which was, as himself (Isa. xlix. 10) ; and then began to go 
we trow, given thee by some of thy neigh- «P the bill, saying, — 
hors to hide the shame of thy nakedness. The hill, though liigh, I covet to Mcend, — 

Clir. By laws and oitlinances you will not The (liftiuHlty will not me oll'enil ; 

he saved, since you came not in by the door For I perceive the w.ay to life lies here. 

(0.al. ii. 16). And as for this coat that is on "P “O'" > 

mv back, it was given me by the Lord of the ^bough diffioult, the right way to p, 

T 1 . „„,l thfe „„„ Than wrong, though easy, where the end is woe. 
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hh foinfort ; lie nmv ben-an afresh to ; gkeness for that his foolish act, and then 
take u jyviow (4* tie* euat ur garment that was ; went back to look for his roll. But all the 
givru him lu li«‘. stoo;l by tlie (h'oss. Thus ’ way he went back, who can suiiiciently set 
]ilea^i ^;4 luiu a'lt awhih‘, lie at last fell into a ^ fortli the sorrow ot* Christiaids heart ! Borne- 
slumber, and tlienee inti^ a fast sleep, which , times he sighed, sometimes he wept, and 
detained hiiu in that place until it was ahuost | oftentimes he chid himself for being so fool- 
night; and iu his sleep his roll fell out ofilsh to fall asleep in that place, which was 
his hand. Now, as Im was sk‘e]dng, there erected only for a little refreshment for his 
ciinw one in him and awaked liim, saying, ■ weaiiness. Tims, therefore, he went hack, 
** Go to the mit, them sluggard ; consider her carefully looking on this side and on that, 
way-, and be wise”' (Prov. vi. ft). And with all the way as he went, if happily he might 
that Christian started upmmd H|H.d him on find his roll, that Imd been his cniufort .so 
his way, and went apa«u% till he came to the many times in his journey. He went thus 


of the lii^. 


; till he came again within sight of tlui arbor 


N'sw, when he was got up to the top of where he Siit and slept ; but that sight rc- 
the hill, there came two men niiming to meet newed his sorrow the more, hy bringing 
him amain ; the name of the one was Timo- ' again, even afresh, his evil of sleeping into 
r«nis, and of the «)ther Mistrust : U) whom ; his mind (Rev. ii. 4, 5). Thus, therefore, he 
diristian said, Sirs, what’s the matter ? j now went on, bewailing his sinful sleep, say- 
Ytm run the %vrrmg way. Timorous an- • ing, 0 wretchetl man that I am, tliat I should 
swertd, that they wore going to the C’ity of sleep in the daytime (1 Thess. v. 7, 8) ; 
Zion, and had got up that diflicult placeJ that I should sleep in the midst of clitKculty I 
But, said he, the further we go, the moixj ‘ that I should so indulge the flesh, as to use 
danger we Uicct witlj ; wherefore we turned, that rest f(»r ease to my lle.sh -which the Lord 
and are going back again. of the hill hath erected only for the relief of 

Yi?s, said Mistrust, for just before us lie a the .spirits of pilgrims! How many steps 
couple of lions in the way, whether sleeping have I took in vain ! Thus it hap}>ened to 
or waking we know not ; and we could not Israel, for their sin ; they were sent back 
think, if we came within reach, but they again by the way of the Red Sea ; and I am 
would presently pull us in pieces. made to tread those steps wdtli sorrow which 

(hr. Then S4ud Ghristiatg You make me I might have trod with delight, had it not 
afmid ; but whither shall I fly to be safe ? , been fur this sinful sleep. How far iniglit I 
If I go liick my own country, Ikil is pro- ! have Imn on my way by this time ! I am 
pared for fire and briniktfmc, and I shall cer- made to tread those steps thrice over, which 
III inly |>eri«h tlwrt* ; if I can get to the Cel«i- I needed not to have trod hut once : yea now, 
till! City, i am sim^ to be in safety there. I also, I mi Ilka to be l>enighted, for the day 
mnst venture. To go l«c.k m nothing but is almmt spent 0 that I had not slept ! 
death ; to go forwwtl li fear of death, and : How % this time he was come to the 
life everlaftting Wyond it I will yet gi> for- arbor ^in, where for a while he sat down 
wawl Bu Mislnwt and Tlmomis ran down and wept; but at last (as Christian would 
the hill, and Christian went on his way, Imm ii% looking sorrowfully down under 
But thinking i^iin of what he had lieait! the settle, then* he e.'^pied his roll ! the 
from the men, 1 m> ftdt In his l^>snm for his” which he, with trembling and haste, ciitched 
roll, that he might read therein, and be com- up, and put it into his bosom. But %vho can 
fcnlid ; but he felt, and found it not ! Then tell how joyful this man was wdien he had 
\vm Cltrbliftii in gresafc dlilitw, and knew m% gotteii his roll again ! for this roll was the 
whnl In do ; for bt ivanlal that whieli n»id assumnee of his life and acceptance at the de- 
to ftlldf# llin, tnd thnl whkh should ^ired haven. Therefore he laid it up^ in his 
b«i ht« |x« fhto tile C^ksUal gave thanks to God for directhig his 

1# to ■!» tttteh' kft to the place where it lay, and with joy 

jiA' ikiifc to d0w4 At l»- and tears betook himself again to his jemr- 

thoi^i ItoWf ihM It liiwl iit iw* ney. But 0, how nimbly now did he go up 

hor that k on the side of the ME ; and, faU- the rest of the hill ! Yet, before he got up, 
I 'tlgofl hif for- tie sun went down upon Christian ; and this 
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nmU liiiu again iwa’ll thu vaniij of Ms 
sltM'piiig in lii*s rvmmilivmrv ; ami thus he 
again began to eomiule. wifii hiiUHelf: O 
thou sinful sloi‘|» ! how for Iliy sjike am 1 
like lo he houightiH,! in my journey I I 
must walk without the stni ; tkrkiif''«is must 
cover tilt* |«ti! of my tVet ; ami I must hoar 
tliv imiw* 4»f the thileful mvatiuvsj In-rauHe of 
my sinful sloefi. Xi»\v also ho rememherftl 
lluf story that Mi>trnst ami Tiiminms tohl 
him oh how they wore frighted with the 
Kight of the lions, Tlien said idiristhm to 
liiniHelf agiiiiii Tliene beasts range in the 
uiglii for tlit'ir prey ; and if they should meet 
%viih me in the dark, how should I shift 
them I hinv Hlioiild I ewape being by them 
torn ill piee.es I Thus he went on his way. 
But while lie was thus 1 h‘ wailing Ida un- 
kippy miscarriage, he lift up his eyes, and, 
kdiold, there was a very stately palare hefore 
him, the name of wdikh wiis Beautiful, and 
it Btooi! just by the highway side* 
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cause, hj wliat I perceive, tliis place was 
built by tbe Lord of tbc Mil ior the relief 
and security of pilgrims. So she smiled, but 
the water stood iii her eyes ; and after a little 
pause she said, I will call forth two or three 
more oi the lamily. . So she laii to the door, 
and called out Prudence, Piety, and Cliaiity, 
who, after a little more dhcoiuse with him, 
had him into the family ; and many of them 
meeting him at the threshold ot the house, 
said, “ Come in, thou blessed ol the Lord ; 
this house was built by the Lord ol the hill, ’ 
on puipose to entertain such pilgrims in. 
Then he bowed his head, and followetl iliem 
into the house. So when he wus come in 
and sat clown, they gave him something to 
drink, and consented together that, until 
supper was ready, some of them should have 
some particular discourse with Chiistiaii, for 
the best nnprcnenient of time ; and they ap- 
pointed Piety and Prudence and Chaiity to 
discourse with him ; and thus they began : — 
Piety. Come, good Christian, since we have 
been so loving to you, to receive you in 
our house this night, let us, if perhaps we 
may better ourselves thereby, talk •with you 
of all things that have happened to you in 
your pilgi image. 

Chr. With a very good will ; and I am 
glad that you are so well disposed. 

Piety. What moved you at first to betake 
yourself to a pilgnnfs life 
Clir. I was driven out of my native coun- 
try by a dreadful sound that was in mine earn ; 
to wit, that unavoidable destruction did at- 
tend me, if I abode in that place where I 
was. 

Piety. But how did it happen that you 
came out of your country this way^ 

CJir. It was as God would have it ; for 
when I was under the fears of destruction, I 
did not know whither to go f but by chance 
there came a man, even to me, as I was 
trembling and weeping, whose name is Evan- 
gelist, and he directed me to the Wicket- 
gate, which else I should never have found, 
and so he set me into th^ way that hatli led 
me directly to this house^ 

Pi4tf. But did you not com$ by the house 
of the Inteipreter I 

Olir. Yes, ami did see such things there, 
the remenibrance of which will stiek % Me 
as long as I live ; eppecially three things : to 
wit, how Christ, in de^ite of BataM UMin-r 


^ tains his work of grace in tbe Imart ; how 
the man had sinned himself «|uite out of 
hopes of God’s mercy ; and also the dieaiii 
oi him that thought in his hleep tin* day of 
judgment was come. 

Piety* Why, did you hear him tell liis 
dieam 1 

tliT. Yes, and a dreadful one it was. I 
thought it made my heart ache as he 
telling of it ; but yet I am glad 1 heart! it. 

Piety. Was that all you saw at the house 
of the Interpieter 1 

Clir. No : he took me, and had me* ttliere 
he showed me a «^tately palace, and how the 
peopleware clad in gold that were in it ; anti 
how there came a veiituTOiis man ami cut liis 
way thiough the armed men that stoid in the 
door to keep him out ; and how he was bid to 
come in and win eternal gloiy. Methonght 
those things did ravi‘Nh my heart. I nmild 
have stayed at that good man’s house a t\\ t h e- 
month, but that I knew I laid further to go. 

Piety. And what saw you else in the way ? 

CJir. Saw 1 why, I went hut a little fur- 
ther, and I saw One, m I tluMglit In mj 
mind, hang bleeding upon the tree ; and the 
very sight of him made n{y burden lall off 
my back (for I groaned under a very heavy 
bill den ; but then it fell down from off me). 
It was a strange thing to me, for I never mw 
such a thing before ; yea, and while I stetod 
looking up (for then I could not forbiar 
looking), three Shining Ones came to me. 
One of them testified that my sins were foi- 
given me ; another stripped me of my rags, 
and gave me this broidered coat wli fell }oii 
see ; and the third set tlie mark which you 
s *c in my forehead, and gave me this sealed 
roll ( and with that he plucked It out of liis 
bosom). 

Piety. But you saw more than this, did 
you not ? 

Ohr. The things that I have told you were 
the liest ; yet some other matieni I mw, ns, 

: namely, I saw thi'ee men, Simple, Sloth, and 
Presumption, lie asleep, a little out of the 
way, as I came, witli Irons upon tlieir heeli ; 
but do you think I could mvake them I I 
also ®w Fomality and Hypocrifiy coiiit 
tumbling over the wall, to go, as they ps^* 
tendeil, to Zion ; but they were quickly 
eyeu as I myself did tell them, liat thif 
|MiiId not Mieve. But, above 1 

v^ork to get up ^ Mil, , 
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time liv tlip ninntliH ; aiid truly if 
it liiid ii»t inn'll for tlie tin* piuUn 

tliat at till* I dll iitii know Imt 

tiiiit^ aftrr all, I liaw kaekaituiii ; 
lull lunv, I tliaiik liinl I am aiul 1 
iliftiik )(ii! fiif «f iiiin 

Tlii*ii Puidi niT flmiijilit in ank him 
a In cfiirstuiM, and tleniml his aufeuer in 
till III 

IVii D»» \mi imt tliiiik of the* 

fcmiitn lima iihemv }iin caiiii* I 

Ilti\ Yv\ hnt uitli iiiiiili «luiw and ih« 
InihMl I had liun miiidhil that 
itoitittliaw IfiiiiiMmt,! liato 
Ind i*p|Miitnnily to hiwn rrliirm*! ; hut uou 
I ih^^in* a Indtar eoittilry, tliiit i% au htav- 
C'lilv” (llidn \L 15, Kl) 

Pm, Do you not yot hrtir away with ym\ 
some of the tlaiig«i that then you uere lon- 
vcTiimt withal ? 

Olin Yw, kit greatly again«it my ulll ; 
e'^periallv my inward and ranial eogititi«n% ' 
yjtli wliifli all my coimtiymien, iw well an ^ 
my wit, wne delighted: hut now all thwe 
thiiigH are my grief ; and, might I hut ehoewe 
mine own things I would ihoo«ie never to 
think of tliov thing'i more ; Imt when I ■ 
would k^ doing of thatwhudi is liest, that 
mtdeh is word in with me (Itom. vii). : 

IVi{. Do you not find smnetimea m if 
llnw things were vam|«i4ie!, which at ^ 
0 th«»r limw are yoiir per|de\ity 1 

Chn Yes, hilt that In hut seldom ; Imt 
they are to me gohleii houm in which such 
things hjip|M*ii to me. 

Pm, Cm %mi rememher hy what meam 
you find your mmnjtmms lit times, m if 
they wiw viirif|iiis|ie<l f : 

(%r. Yes * If hen I think wdmt I mw at 
the C^rc^iw, that will do it ; and when I look 
ii|Hiii iiiy hroldcTOl coal, that will do it ; 
ftl«, rndwin I look into the wli that I ciinry 
III lay hmm^ that will do it ; and when my ^ 
tliiMtghte Wit wanii ftlioiii whiihw I ami 
goiiigi that will do It * 

Prm, JlhiI whal is it that nmkei you m 
to |p< to Mmiiit Zion f 
Why, tieto I hop to «to Him 
iUl hung dan! m the eitw ; mA itw ^ 
1 to It idi of ai ti«« thihp timt to 
f ii« ^Ity tto itt toe iti «a»oy«te<» to me : ' 

they then in ito »v. 

i } lit,' j;iL|g4> I ihi il#e I -slf® Iftoll twlfh ! 

p ISto '' >44 to I 4 i ; 


you truth, I love him, hecanse I was hy 
him eannl of my huidin ; and I am weaiy 
of my iinViird sickness. I would iain he 
wheie I shall die 110 more, and vilh the 
company lhat shall contimmlly cry, Holy, 
holv, holy.^^ 

Then naid Charity to Christian, Have you 
a fiimily ? Are you a man led man I 
f?ir. I have a mife and four small chil- 
tlren. 

Vka, And *why did you not bring them 
along vith you t 

Phr, '^eii (’hristian wept, and said, 0 , 
how vdlingly would I have clone it ! but 
they utre all of them utterly aveme to my 
gomg on pilgrimage. 

CVm. Put you hhonld have talked to them, 
and luve endeavored to have shown them 
the danger of being behind. 

Chr, 80 I did ; and told them also what 
O )d had shown to me of the destruction of 
our ( ity ; ‘‘ hut I seemed to them one that 
mocked,” and they believed me not (Gen. 

.\ix. 1 1). 

Vha, And did yoxi pray to God that ho 
wonhl bless your counsel to them I 
Chr, Yes, and that with much affection ; 
for YOU must think timt my wife and poor 
children were very dear unto me, 

Cha, But did you tell them of your ovui 
sorrow, and fear of destruction 1 for I suppose 
that destruction was wlbie enough to you. 

f %r. Yes, ovt*T and over and over. They 
' might also see nif fears in my countenance, in 
my tears, and also in mr trembling under the 
appndiension of the judgment that did hang 
: over our heads ; but all was not sufficient to 
: prevail mith them to come w’ith me. 

OhcL But what could they say for them- 
; selves, ivhy they came not I 
; Why, my wife was afraid of losing 

this world, and my children were given to 
the foolish delights of youth : m what by 
ima thing, and what by another, they toft 
me to wander in this manner alone. 

Oto, But did you not, with your vain !if% 
damp all that you, by words, used by wapr Of 1 
j^uasion to bring them away wilb ycto I . t 
(Mr, Indeed,! cannot toimitond 
for I am eonseious to myself of towny fel&lf ) ^ ( 
themin. I know, also, th&l a man by his 
eoiwemrioto may toom otOfthro^ 

aifiimenttof peikia$t4%^h^ loM I 
otltojl# iheto . ) 
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I can say, I was very waxy of giving tliem Tliiis they discoiireed together till lateftl 
occasion, by any iiiiseenily action, to make night ; and after they had eonniiittetl 
them averse to going on pilgrimage. Yea, selves to their Lord for protection, they lit* 
for this very thing they would tell me I was took themselves to rest. The pilgrim they 
too precise, and that I denied myself of laid in a large upper chamber, whose witi- 
things, for their sakes, in which they saw no dow opened toward the siin-iising : the liaiiie 
evil. Nay, I think I may say, that if what of the chamber was Peace ; vhere lie ^kpf 
they saw in me did hinder them, it was my till break of day, and then he aioke, and 
great tenderness in sinnmg against God, or sang : — 

of doing any wrong to my neighbor. Where am I now ? la this the love and care 

Clia, Indeed, Cain hated liis brother, be- Of Jesus lor the men that piLqinw me I 


cause his own ’works were evil, and his Thins to provide * that I .slumlil forgnrii * 
brother’s righteous” (1 John iii. 1% ; and if aheady the ne\i dooi Inau n * 

thy wife and children have been olfended So in the morning they all got up ; and, 
with thee for this, they thereby show them- after some more distotiise, thei tnbl hiiti ihai 
selves to be implacable to good, and ^Hhoii he should not depart till they had slumn hlia 
hast delivered thy soul from their blood ” the rarities of that place. And lii^t they had 
(Ezek. iii. 19). him into the study, where they showed Iiim 

Now I saw in my dream, that thus they records of the greatest antiquity ; in wliieliias 
sat talking together until supjper was ready. I remember in my dream, the? showed him 
So when they had made ready, they sat first the pedigree of the Lord of the hill, that 
down to meat. Now the table was furnished he was the son of the Ancient of Days, ami 
with fat things, and wine that was well came by that eternal generation* Here also 
refined ” : and all their talk at the table was -was more fully recorded the acts that he Iiac! 
about the Lord of the hill ; as, namely, about done, and the names of many huiidretls that 
what he had done, and ”wherefore he did he had taken into his service ; and how he had 
what he did, and why he had biiilded that placed them in such habitations, that eonld 
hou^ : and by what they said, I perceived neither hy length of days nor decays of 
that he had been a great warrior, and had nature be dissolved, 
fought with and slain “him that had the Then they read to him some of the worthy 
power of death”; but not without great acts that some of his servants had done ; 
danger to himself, — which made me love how they had “ subdxied kiiigiloins, wrought 
him the more (Heb. ii. 14). xighteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 

Por, as they said, and as I believed (said mouths oflions, quenched the xlolence of finji 
Christian), he did it with the loss of much escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
blood. But that which put glory of grace ness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
into all he did was, that he did it out of fight, and turned to High! the armies of the 
pure love to Im country. And, besides, there aliens ” (Heb. xL 33, 34). 
were some of them of the household that They then read again, in another put of 
said they had been and spoke with him since the records of the house, where it wan sinewed 
he did die on the cross ; and they have attested how willing their Loixl was to TCceive into 
that they had it from his own lips, that he his favor any, even any, though they in lime 
is such a lover of poor pilgrims, that the like past had offered great affronts to Ms mtmm 
is not to he found from the ^east to the west and proceedings. Here, also, 'ivere Mvenil 
They, moreover, gave an instance of %vhat other histories of many other famous IhliigA 
they afixrmed ; and that was, he had stripped of all which Christian liad a view ; as of 
himself of his glory, that he might do this things both ancient and modern : tollier 
for poor ; and that they heard Mm say with prophecies and protlictlons of thiiiM 
and affirm, “ that he would not dwell in the that have their certain accomplishiaent both 
moumtein of Zion alone.” They said, more- to the dread and amazement of nad 

over, that he had made many pilgrims the comfort and solace of pilgrim 
princes, &o^h hy imture they were beggars The next day they took him, md had hM 

n dung- into the armory, where they shoiwi Hm il 

ill (1 Bam. u. a ; Ps* cxiin < nwp? of funpkire^ whioh Ih^ ^4' 











CHAFTIE IX; 
Ajmwim. 

But mm^ m M^i 

poot CliTistiaa wm liard put to it ; for 
pu# h^t $ Bill# 


provlikil fr^r pi1‘4riiiH ; an swortl, hliield, hel- 
met, l«*i* 4 i^!plitt‘, and h^lum that 

would ii«t wthiT out Au«! tlune was lu»ie 
eiioiigli of iliH to haunts out m in my mmi 
for llic* Hi‘r\ife c^f tindr Lord m tliiTC he stan 
In the lieiueii Ihr iniiltiliide. 

They als i i^liowed liiiu stmie of the eugioes 
willi wliitli Bmiie of Im senaids lud done 
wowderliil They Hhoutnl him MoseVn 

rod ; ilif IniiwiiiiT and mill %ith whkh Jael 
slew HIsera ; tin* pih lii*rs, tiumpeh^and lamps 
too, wllii t^hiiii (hilepii pill to flight the 
III lilies of Midiiii. Then they shmm! him 
the ox*s gint«i wdiereuilh iSliamgiir slew six 
Iiniidrei! men. They showed him also the 
jiwdione with wdikli Haiiison did stich 
mighty feats. They sho’ived him, moreover, 
the sling and stone with %vhieh IXivid slew 
Qolialli of Claih ; and the swoid, also, with 
wdilcli tlie Lord will kill tim Man of Sin, in 
the day that he slmll rihe np to the pn»y. 
They Bhowed him, besides, many excellent 
things, with which Christku waB nuieh de- 
lighted. This done, they went to their rest 
Ag dm 

Then I saw” in my dream, that on the 
inorow he got up to go forward ; hut they 
cle»ire«l him to hUiy till the next day aha ; 
and then, said they, we will, if the day I>e 
clear, Bk»i»v yon the Dih^etahk Mountains; 
wliii h, they »iiid, wmih! yet further add to 
hh comforl, keanse they were nearer the 
desired haven than the place where at pres- 
ent he wm : »« h«" eoiiaented imcl stayed* 

When the iiicuiung %m up, they had him 
te tlio top of the kiums, and hid him look 
soulli. Bo lie did ; and, hehold, al a gri‘at 
clistanre {Im. xxxiiL 16, 1 1 ), he «w a most 
pleasiait laoiinklnmis country, Ijeiiutlfied 
with %vaod«, vincyaula, finite of all aorta, 
flowiw also, with springi and fountaiim, 
very dflcctahk to Miold. Then he asked 
the name of tlie eoimtry* They said it was 
Iiiiii«a#a Ij«fl I awl it ii w common, mid 
tiff, as ills Mil 1% to and for idl the 
And wh«E lion ooiaegt tl«r% from wiw# 
^4 lley^ timm awy ^ to to the pf t of tie 
dlf, as lit 13^ Ufa, 

fril make app«ir, , , 

1^1, iii4 they w«ewSlfrik»f^ But 
ii^ mM tUy, let w. p 0 ^^ MM the 


with w’^htii was of proof, lest perhaps he 
^hmihl meet wdih ass^iulte in the ivay. He 
being, Iherefoie, thm accoutred, w^ilketh out 
with iuH friends to the gate ; and there he 
asked the poiterif he saw any pilgiiin pass 
by* Then the porter answered, Yes. 

C%r. Fray, did you know’- him I said he. 

For, I asked his name, and he told me it 
wm Faithful. 

Vb\ 0 , said Christian, I know him ; he is 
my townsman, my near neighbor : lie comes 
fiom the place wkere I was born. Ilow far 
do you think he may lx* before t 

Por. He has got by this time below the 
hill. 

dir. Well, said Christian, good porter, the 
Lord he wnth thee, mid add to all thy bless- 
ings much increase, for the kindness that 
thou hast show'ed to me. 

Then he began to go forward ; but Dis- 
cretion, Piety, Charity, and Prudence would 
accompany him dowm to the foot of the hill. 
Bo they went on together, reiterating their 
loraier discourses, till they came to go down 
the hill. Then said Christian, As it was 
diilcult coming up, so, so far as I can see, it 
is dangerous going down. Yes, said Pru- 
dence, 80 it is ; for it is a hard matter for a 
m in to go down into the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, as thou art mw, and to catch no slip by 
tlie way ; therefore, said they, are we come 
out to ac<‘ompany thee down the hill So he 
Ixjgan to go down, but very warily ; yet he 
caught a slip or two. 

Then I saw in my dream that these good 
companions, irhen Christian was gone to the 
bottom of the hill, gave him a loaf of bread, 
a bottle of wine, and a cluster of raisins j and 
then he went his way. 

Whilst Cliristian h aiuoug his godly friends, 

Tl«dr goMen months make him sufficient ‘mends 

Wm all hk griefs ; and when they let him g% 

He ekd with northern steel from top to to®. 
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to be afraid, and to cast in liis mind whether 
to go back or to stand his ground. But he 
consideied again that he had no armor for 
his back ; and therelore thought that to turn 
the back to him might give him the gieater 
a<Ivantage with ease to pierce him with his 
darts • theiefore he resolved to venture and 
stand his ground ; for, thought he, had I no 
more in mine eye than the saving oi my Ixle, 
it would be the best way to stand. 

So he w’ent on, and Apollyon met him. 
Now the monster was hideous to behold ; he 
vras clothed with scales, like a fish (and they 
are bis pride) ; he had wings like a dragon, 
feet like a bear, and out of his belly came 
fire and smoke ; and his mouth was as the 
mouth of a lion. When he was come up to 
Christian, he beheld him with a disdainful 
countenance, and thus began to question 
with him : — 

Afol Whence come you 1 and whither arc 
you bound ? 

Ohr. I am come from the City of Destruc- 
tion, which is the place of all evil, and am 
going to the City of Zion. 

Afol By this I perceive that thou art one 
of my subjects ; for all that country is mine, 
and I am the prince and god of it. How is 
it, then, that thou hast run away from thy 
king 1 Were it not that I hope thou niayest 
do me tore service, I would strike thee now, 
at one blow, to the ground. 

Olir, I was born, indeed, in your dominions, 
but your service was hard, and your wages 
such as a man could not live on, — “ for the 
wages of sin is death ” (Rom. vi. 23) ; there- 
fore, when 1 was come to years, I did, as 
other considerate persons do, look ont, if 
perhaps I might mend myself. 

ApoL There is no prince that will thus 
lightly lose his subjects, neither will I as yet 
lose thee ; but since thou complainest of thy 
service and wages, be content to go back ; 
what our country will afford I do here prom- 
ise to give thee. 

Chr. But I hare let mj^elf to another, 
even to the King of princes ; and how can I, 
■v^ith fairness, go back with thee? 

Apd. Thou hast dtme in this accoKling to 
the p^roVt^tb, ‘‘changed a bad for a ‘#orse^ ; 
but it is ordinary for those that have pro- 
fessed themselves his servants, after u Miile 
to give him the Slip, and return agahi to mA 
Do thou so too, and all shall be weE ^ ^ 


Clir. 1 have given Jiim mj faith, and 
sw'orn my allegiance to him ; Innv, then, ran 


I go ])ack from this, and not be hungeil m a 

traitor I 

Thou dkKt the same to me, uiifl }et 
I am willing to pass by all, if im>w Ihcai mill 
yet tiun again and go back. 

CAf. What I piomised thee miw in my 
nonage ; anti, besides, I count the Prince 
under whose banner now 1 atawl i« able to 
absolve me ; yea, and to pardon also mlnit 
I dkl as to my compliance with thee. And 
besides, O' thou destn>}ing Apollyon I to 
speak truth, I like his service, Ins 
his servants, his government, Im company 
and country, better than thine ; and, tliere- 
fore, leave off to persuade me further . I am 
Ms servant, and I will follow him. 

ApoL Consider, again, wlien thou art in 
cool blood, what thou art like to imet with 
in the way that thou goest. Tlnm know esfe 
that, for the most part, Ids servants come to 
an ill end, because they are traiisgnNSon 
against me and my %vays. How many of 
them have been put to shameful deaths ! 
And, besides, thou countest his service bel- 
ter than mine, w^hereas he never came yet 
from the place where he is, to deliver any 
that seived him out of their hands : but as 
lor me, how many times, as all the w'orhl 
very well know's, have I delivered, either by 
powder or fraud, those that fiave lalthfully 
ser\"ed me, from him and his, though taken 
by them ; and so will I deliver thee. 

Chr. His forbearing at present to dediver 
torn is on purpose to try their love, whether 
they will cleave to him to the eml : an«l m 
for the ill end thou sayest they come to, that 
is most glmimis in their account ; for, for 
present deliverance, they do not much ex|mi 
it, for they stay lor their glory, and then 
they shall have it, ^vhen their Prince eotiWM 
in his and the glory of the angids. 

ApoL Thou hast alnady lieen tmfaitliftil 
in thy service to him ; and how dost thou 
think to receive wages of him ? 

Chr. Wherein, 0 Ajiollyon I have I been 
imfidthfu! to him ? 

ApoL Thou didst Mnt ^ irst ©tif, 
when thou wast almwt choked In llw Gulf ©f 
Despond. Thou didst attempt vrrong waya 
to be rid of thy buttlen, whemas thoti 
est have stayed till thy ihlace hiwi 
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clioifc Tlinii wriFt, aho^ ji!iiio««t per- j would have it, while Apollyon wa«s fetching 

MLiiitHl go hnk at the of the hoii^J cd Inn lani blow, tlu‘ieh\ to nnilvc a full end 

And when tin ni tallest td tin |(ninicy, atnl of thin gO(Kl nun, (Imsfiin nimbly leached 

of what tliuii hid In nd and su 11 , thou art out his hand foi hi-^ swonl, and caught it, 

Inwaidly tlesiimts of laiiegloiy in all that saying, “Rejoice not against me, () mine 

limn sivi^t or doi 4. j enemy : when I fall, 1 shall arise !” (Mie. 

Vhi, All lliH H tiiie, and mmh morepdl 8 ;) am! with that gave him a deidly 

wliiili tlioii Inul left out ; but the Pi nice thrust, whkh nude liim give baik, as one 

wlioiii I Hiw and honor ih mcR Ifni, and that had nwived his moil ai wouml (liris- 

^ i«h to foigue. BiiU b< adc^ tlnsi miinui- ^ turn, perceiving that, imnle at him agiin, wy- 

tii^H me i« th) immii), for then* I 4ng, “Nay, in all these things wm aie more 

tliuii in ; am! I have gioaned under j than eom|uerers through him that loved ns^^ 

flitmi. king muiv hir tliein, anil have oh- (Ilmu, viii. 87). And with that ^ poll von 

tuned panloii of itiv Pi ime. spread foilh his dragoids wings, and spi'd him 

Jpol Tlieii Apoll)oit bloke out into a away, that C'hrktiaii tor a se*iso!i saw him no 

giieuws lage, wiping, i am an uiemy to thi^ more (.lames iv. 7). ^ 

Piime ; I hate hn pcison, liis laws, and In this combat no man can imagine, im- 

|ile ; I am come out on pm pose to withstand less he had seen and heard, as I did, what 

tliee. ’lellmgand hideous roaiing Apollyon made 

0ir, A|K)1lyon, knuire what you do ; f(»r all the time of the fight, — he spake like a 

I am ia the Kingk highway, the way of hoh- dragon ; and, on the other side, wrhat sighs 

Bess ; thenfon* toke liml to youmdf and gioms hniNt from Gliristian^s heart I 

A|wl* Then Apolluni straddled «|uite over never saw him all the while give so much as 

the whole bieadtk of|the way, and said, I one pleasant look, till he had |>ereeivetl he 

am void of fe ir in this matter. PB‘paii‘ thy- had wounded Apollyon with his twm-edged 

W‘lf to die ; for I swear by my in fen w! den, swim! ; tlien, indeetl he did smile and look 

that thou shaft go no further : here will 1 upwanl ! But it w^as the dreadfuiiest sight 

Bpill Ihy Pimh that ever I saw. 

And with that he threw a flaming dart at Ho when the battle was over, Christian 

liiH brf*iw.t ; but riiiistian had a sldeil in his sai«l, I will here give thanks to Him that de- 

liiiiid, with which he c.iught it, and so pre- UvewIme“out of the mouth of the lion,” 

vviilwl the ihw*i f of that. to Him that did help me against Apollyon. 

Then dhl f dnnv, for he saw it w*as And so he did, saying, — 

tiiim to kniir and Apollvon m fast ^ * n » ^ e- % 

!« utf 8t !nm. thictt Hts .liiU <w thu-k .w hail ; this oml 

liy Ihl" wliuli, «!) that Chtl-*- ntnt him liamesR’il out : ami hc>, v,illi rage 

li III coiihl do t4» avoid if, A|w»llyi>n woiiiidwt flmi hellbh dul flwely me ciigcga. 

Iiiin ill Ilk hull!, liw liaml and hwd. This But hl<»«!»unchwl lielpid im\ ami I, 

nniU* C’hriHlian t-iv u a iittk li tek ; AikiHvoii, 2> “f "“"I ' '1«>‘ kly nmke him fir. 

Onwritit* fiillowml liH work amain ‘ami Tliertforetoliimlrtnu*Kivela«tmRpnuaB, 
UHniorc, loiiiwui «h wortc amain, ami Aial Uieuk ami bless hm holy name always. 


lirBtiiiii agiiii temk ecmnige, ind reswtol as 

man fully as hi coiihl This mm eoiitlsd Then there came to him a hand with aome 
liwtol for akne half a day, even till Chris* of the leaves of the tree of life ; the wliieh 
tiaii wm tluiwt ifttlte fe|Wiit ; for you iiurt Christian tmik, and applied to the woipidi 
Ikiior tlifit Cliristtkii, by itiMW of liii wonildi, that he had reeeival in the and #ii 

mmi aimli grew w^etket and waiker. healed mimediately. He alto do^h ft 

tleti Ap,dlf©ib ^^ing tils c^pfertnsifly, that phice to eat bread, mil U # lti| 
liegaii to ptlier up clow to Chfii|iali| «t«l, liottle that given him a Utile ^ 

ifiti Mill, i^vft MM ^'iMadfld Wag refreshed^ ho laldtotet If |I|% 

fallj mi wllli Ihtk i##rel lew journey with Ms sword diawA WllsMfll' 

of Ife lAitth fhpi tokl 1 mt for ho said, I know hot hiil tofae p ' 

mtws of nmt A«d titetliehad nmy be M haiid. ttA 

Ohrk- ftfm through this 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ITHE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OP DEATH, 

Now, at the end of this valley was another, 
called the Valley of the Shadow of Death ; 
and Christian must needs go through it, be- 
cause the way to the Celestial City lay 
through the midst of it Now, this valley is 
a very solitary place. The prophet J eremiah 
thus describes it “ A wihlerness, a land of 
'deserts and of pits ; a land ot drought, and 
ol the shadow of death ; a land thit no man ” 
(but a Christian) “ passed through, and w’-here 
no man dwelt” (Jer. li. 6) 

Now Christian was worse put to it than in 
his fight with ^ollyon ; as by the sequel | 
you shall see. ^ I 

I saw then m my dream, that when Chris- 
tian was got to the borders of the Shadow 
of Death, there met him two men, children 
of them that brought up an evil report of 
the good land (Numb, xin), making haste 
to go back ; to whom Christian spake as 
follows: — 

CJiT. Whither are you going ? i 

M&% They said, Back ! back 1 and we 
would have you to do so too, if either Efe 
or peace is prized by you. 

Givr, Why, what 's the matter 1 said Chris- 
tian. 

Mm. Matter ! said they ; we were going 
that way as you are going, and went as far as 
we durst ; and indeed we Were almost past 
coming back ; for had we gone a little fur- 
ther, we had not been here to bring the news 
to thee* 

(fef . But what have you met with 1 said 
Christian. 

Men. Wliy, we were almost in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death (Ps. xliv. 19) ; but 
that, by good hap, we looked before us, and 
§aw the danger before we came to it. 

Ohr. But what have you seeni said 
Christian. 

Mm. Seen I why, the valley itself, which 
is as dark as pitch : we also saw there the 
hobgoblins, satyrs, and dragons of the pit : 
we heard also in that valley a continual 
howling and yelling, as of a people Under 
unutterable miseiy, who there sat hpund in 
affliction and. irons i and over that v^ley 
hang the discouraging clouds of confusion. 


Death also doth always spread his wings 
, ^ over it. In a word, it is every whit dread- 


ful, being utterly vithoiit order (Ps tnii. 
10 , Job. ill. 5, X. 22) 

Clir Then said Cliiistnn, I ])(itene not 
yet, by what you ha%e but th it tins is 
my nay to the desired ha\en (#Fc i ii Cl) 

Men. Be it thy way : ne \ul! not i boose it 

for oim. 

So they parted ; and Cinistian uent on li« 
way, but still with liis snord drawn in Ins 
hand, for fear lest be sbould be a^^saulled. 

I saw then in ni} dre<im^ so f«r as ibis Pul- 
ley readied, there vas on the light band a 
very deep ditch , that ditch is it into \ibiib 
the blind have led the blind m all ages, and 
have both there miserably ]>eiishecL Agini, 
behold, on the leit hand tbeic uas a \ery 
dangerous quag, into vhich, if eien a good 
man falls, he can find no bottom toi bis foot 
to stand on. Into that quag King D.uid 
once did fall, and had, no doubt, tbeiiin 
been smothered, had not lie tint able 
plucked him out (Fs Ixi\ 14, Fi) 

The pathway was here also exceeding nar- 
row, and therefore good Cliiistian %m the 
more put to it ; for uhen he sought, In the 
dark, to shun the ditch on the one band, he 
was ready to tip over into the mire on the 
other ; also, when he sought to escape the 
; mire, without great carefulness he would 1x3 
ready to tall into the ditch. Tims he u ent 
on, and I heard him here sigh bitterly ; for, 
besides the dangers mentioned above, tlie 
pathway was here so dark, that ofltlraes, 
when he lift up his foot to set foruard, bo 
knew not where or upon “what he sbould set 
it next. 

About the midst of this valley I pciveiver! 
the mouth of hell to be ; and \t stoml al«o 
hard by the wayside. Now, thought Chris- 
tian, what shall I do ? And ever and anon 
the flame and smoke would come out in $iich 
abundance, with sparks and hideous noises 
(things that cared not for Christian^ mm\\ 
as did Apollyon before), that he was foreec! 
to put up his sword, and betake himself to 
another weapon, called all-prayer (Eph. vi* 
i 18). So he cried in my hearing, 0 Lord, I 
I beseech thee, deliver my sou!” (Ps eivi 4% 

: Thus he went on a great while, yet still the 
: flamm would be re^ng towarfs him : iJ»o 
: he heard doleful voices, mid rushinp to And 
frof Ho that sometimes he thought he eho^ 

, be tora|ia pieces, or trodden down 1% 
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sik! ilnndfiil iini'tf 4 \m*w k»ml l>y liim» 
fi>i M \ual mill ^ , ami, tmmiig t(i a 

III tlmii^'ht lit Ik ini a e{>iii|hwiy 
i»f III mk tmyniir fmm ml tu m«it linn, lu* 
afoppiil, Hill! lu iiiiw ’i\}at la liml hast 

limlti Koiii liims Im liiil hull 4 Uuni^ht la 
g I fill k ; IIh‘ 11 ligan Im tltmylit In might ha 
hall \i»»u tliiinigh Ihi Ha lamuii- 

h imI liHu hi>\\ lia !ii«l iiliimH tuajuHhulj 
III my atiiiigt r » iiiiil tliiit flit* il mgi 1 at gamg 
hiik liiiglil hi imiia tliiiii ha In go 

flint ml ‘'O la umiUuI fo go oil Vtt ilia 
111 ml^ Maumtl to amw m oar ami m lai ^ 
hill mliui ihu foim mn almost jii 

him, hi uiui oiil \ulli a imot \ilamam| 
\mti, ”I Will walk »i tlm staiigth of tluv 
fa r«l Chnl * ^ so tia > gate lu< k, aial uuim im \ 
hiitkr I 

One tljing I %Ui»nh! not k*l slip - I took 
itotne tkit iww pool C hnsfiin w,ts so ton- 
fimniloi! that lit ilal not know Ins own \oiul 
A iiil tfiw I |Muuvoil it Jmi %ilH*n he w n 
ioiur cnor agiiiiKl the nimilh o! the hiirnmg 
pit. one of llic* wsiknl ones got khmil him, 
ami s!«p|kil np wiftly to lum, ami wlimper- 
iijgU siigjiKtnl nuny grit tons hlnphomies 
to liiiiL win h he \iiilw tinmglit hail pro- 
iowlul fioiii hn tmii iniml Tim put (Inn- 
tiiii nioiv to it tinii am thing tint he met 
tulli helofi, men to think tint lie shouhl 
now hl^plnme Him tint he hneil so mmh 
In fon* , if he loishl h.ue helpeil it, he 
woiihl liol ii i\e dom it hut he had not the 
dwcntioii iilhei to »!o|i Ins earn or to know 
Cram wlieiife ihwe hLwpheiiii^s <atm\ 

Wlieii Clirn^lniii Inal Irawlled inthhclis. 
eoimiliie fcmtlilmn iHisiie loiisnlemhk time, 
he thoiight he liiiiit! the Vfine of a msiiii a« 
going linn, wiviiig, ** Though I tiall: 

tliitiiigli the Vailev of the Blmdowr of 
I will fear no tnil, for thou art with im^ 

Tlwii lie wii gliwh tml Ihal for tJiete 

retdiiiw : -- - 

Flint, he plhewl from 

who fMwtlOod w«« In this tallty 

m Will m 

Secomlly, Fiit llii he Od! wii 

with though in that iliirk mitl <i«ial 
Ate, And why not, thoii|^t %% t 

^ #!« that 

llii plaoft, 1 e«9iiot ^ poh 

|4 ml ■ ” ^ 

^ I UM hm mid he 


‘Overtake them, to hate compiny by and 
|h\. 

So he went on, and called to him that was 
; lieforc* , Imt he knew not what to <mswii, for 
I that he also thought himself to be alone, 
;And b? and hy the day hioke : then said 
(Imstian, He hath ‘Huinul the bIlwIow oi 
de«ith into the morning*’ (Amos v 8). 

, Now% nioming kdng come, he looked hack, 
not out of desiie to utiiin, hut to see, hy the 
light of the day, what hi/aids he ha<l gone 
thioiigli 111 the daiL Bo he saw moie per- 
k(f!\ the ditdi that wiw on the one hand 
an<! the quig that was cm the othm ; also 
I how nanow tlie way was whidi ltd betwixt 
^ tin m both also now he saw’' the hobgoblins, 
jund sat^is, and dragons of the pit, but all 
j aka ofi , f{u aftei hitak of clay they Ciime not 
nigh ; %et thev were discovered to him, ae- 
j umlmg to that which is written, “lie dis- 
nnnu th deep things out oi darkness, and 
hinigith out to light the shadow of death 
(Joh \n 22) 

Kow" ww riiristian much affected with his 
delueiime fiom all the dangers of his soli- 
|tar} Wiiy ; which dangers, though he feared 
j them nnm* hefoie, jet he saw them more 
I deailj imw, heiause the light oi the day 
made them conspicuous to him And about 
this time the sun was rising, and this was 
another meay to ChriRtian j for you must 
notc% that though the drst part of the Valley 
of the Shadow^ of Death was dangerous, jet 
this seeaiul |iarfc, which he was yet to go, was, 
if |>4issihk, far more dangerous for, fiom the 
phw a where he now stood, even to the end 
of the valley, the way was all along set so 
full of snares, traps, gins, and nets heie, and 
m full of pita, pitfalls, dc(*p holes, and shtdv- 
inga dowrn there, that, had it now been dark, 

Hi it wm when he came the first part of tho 
way, hatl he Inwl a tlKumnd soiil^ they h|*d 
in reason lioen cast away ; hut, as I said, just 
now the sun was rising. Then said hi, ** Hii 
canclli shineth upon my head, and by bia 
l%ht I walk thmi^h darkne®** (Joh t%i $4 % 

In this light, therefore, lie mm,% U 
#1 the Vitiley. Now I saw in Wf 
al the end of this valley lay Mo^l, loii^ 1 1 
ash^ and mangled Mdiee of inei, iylilhl | ^ 
pilgiims that had gone th^i v, 

and white I was musing wl^ 
rewin, I ^ded a llSfe before 

. wim t^o ^aii| Fdf# I 
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old time ; hj wEose power and tyranny tlie 
men who'^e bones, blood, ashes, etc, lay 
there, were cruelly put to death. But by 
this place Clmstuin went without much 
danger ; whereat I somewhat wondered : but 
I have learnt since, that Pagan has been 
dead many a day ; and as fur the other, 
though he lie yet alive, he is, by reason of 
age, and also of the many shrewd brushes 
that he met with in his younger days, grown 
so crazy and stiff in his joints, that he tan 
now do little more than sit in his cave’s 
mouth, gunning at pilgiims as they go by, 
anti biting his nails because he cannot come 
at them. 

So I saw that Christian went on his way; 
yet, at the sight of the old man that sat in 
the mouth of the cave, he could not tell what 
to thinh, especially because he spake to him, 
though he could not go after him, saying, 
You will never mend till more of you be 
burnt. But he held his peace, and set a 
good face on it ; and so went by, and catched 
no hurt. Then sang Christian — 

0 world of wondei'S I (I can say no less,) 

That I shonltl be preserved m that distress 
That I have met with here ♦ 0 blessed be 
Tliat hand that from it hath delivered me ! 

Dangers in darkness, devils, hell, and sin. 

Did compass me, while I this vale was in : 

Yea, snares, and pits, and traps, and nets did lie 
My path about, that woithless, silly I 
Might have been catebed, entangled, and cast down : 
But since I live, let Jesus wear the crown. 


CPIAPTER XL 

CHRISTIAH AND FAITHFUL. 

How, as Christian went on his way, he 
came to a little ascent, which was cast up on 
purpose that pilgiims might see before them. 
Up there, theiefore, Christian went; and 
looking forward, he saw Faithful before him 
upon his jotirney. Then said Christian aloud, 
Ho ! ho ^ so-ho 1 stay, and I will I>e your 
companion. At that, Faithful looked behind 
him ; to whom Christian cried, Stay, stay, 
till I come up to you. But Faithful an- 
swered, No I I am, upon my life, and the 
avenger of Slood is behind me. 

At this Christian was somewhat moved, 
and putting to all his strength, he juicily 
got up with Faithful, and did al^ overrun 


him ; so the List was first. Then did Chris- 
tian \ ain-glorioudy smile, betause lie had 
got the .stait of his biother ; but not taking 
good heed to his feet, he siiddeul} sUiiablul 
and fell, and could not use again, until 
Faithful came up to help him. 

Then I saw in my dream they went \eiy 
lovingly on together, and had sueet ilisi uursi» 
of all things that had liappeiied to tliem in 
theii pilgrimage ; and thus Chrintiaii lieguu : 

C7ir. My lionored and mi II Itehm* I bud ti- 
er Faithful, I am glad that 1 liiivo f»\e?laki ii 
you ; and that God has so tempi^nn! mir 
spirits, that we can walk as companiiuiH in 
this so pleasant a path. 

Faith, I had thought, dear friend, to have 
hadyour company quite fiom our town ; hut 
you did get the stait of me ; wheiefore I uas 
forced to come this much of the way alone. 

CIiT. How long did you stay in tlie ( ’ity 
of Destruction, before you set out aftci me 
on your pilgrimage I * 

Faith Till I could stay no longer ; for 
there was great talk, presently alter you 
; were gone out, that our city would, in sliort 
time, with fire from heaven, be bunied down 
to the ground. 

Ghr What ! did your neigh1>ors talk m 1 

Faith. Yes ; it was for a while in every- 
body’s mouth. 

(Jht. What ! and did no more of them but 
yori come out to escape the danger I 

Faith Though them was, as I said, a it 
talk thereabout, yet I do not think they did 
firmly believe it ; for, in the heat of the 
discoune, I heanl some of them deridingly 
speak of you and of your desperate Journey 
(for so they called this your pilgi image). 
But I did believe, and do still, that the end 
of our city will be with fire and biimstone 
from above ; and therefore 1 have made my 
escape. 

Ghr. Did you hear no talk of nolglihor 
Pliable ? 

Faih. Yes, Christian ; I heuKl till he 
followed you till he came al the BlmA of 
Despond, where, as sonie sill, he ftfl in { 
but he would not be knbwn to lavi iolone ; 
but I am sure he was ioun^ly WillM w^lh 
that kind of dirt. 

Ghr. And what said the neighbors to him t 

Faih. He hath, since his ^oingbt^k^l^tt 
;■ had greatly in derision, and that among ^ 
: ' some do mock and d^ise 
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Iiim, liiifl %ill any ^ct liiiii on work, the akliorred of the Lord shall tail into her 
Ifi‘ H iin% M‘\ui limcH mom than it he had ditch (Ihov. xxiL 14). 
iiiui ^0110 on! of Hum It V. PaitL Nay, I know not whether I did 

(%n r»«| mliy Hhioild they he so set wholly esc ipe lu r or no. 
jyih -I liitii, itue llii} aho the way Cfir. Why, I trow you did not consent to 

ih.il lu IumhoL I herdesiicH? 

Itiifh, O, limy M}% If 111*4 him; he i«i a Ftiith* No, not to defile mvself; for I 
iimhirnt; lie wan imi mw to Iih imkshum I remembered an old wwiiin^ that I had seen, 
I tiiifil CiimI h.iH Htiiiril up e%im hin enemies j which said, ** Her steps take hold oi hell" 
to hiM at him, and nuke him a proveih, ^ (Prov. v. 5). So I shut mine eyes, beemwe 
lieemse he hath forsaken the may (Jer. xxik. I would not be bewitrhal with her looks 

{Jobxxxi. 1). Then she railed on me, and 
(%f. Ifii| ton no fiilk milh him before f went my way. 

}oinaim mil f ^ I)j4 y^,^ ^leet with no other assault 

Kuli I isiH him once In the st reels but as juu came I 
he h*uid mui> on tin otlitr snle, an one kntL When I came to the foot of the 

anhaiie »l oi w hat he had dom* . so I spake hill < ailed Diffteulty, 1 met with a very a^^cd 
not to liiiii, ^ I nun, who .isked me what I was, and whither 

Clif* Well, at my fust setting out, I had bound. I told him that I am a pilgrim, 
hopes of that man ; but now I r<*ar he will gfung to the Celestial City. Then said the 
|>«isli in the o^erfhiow of the edv. For it old iiun,Thmi lookest like an honestlellow ; 
IwB happened to him affording to Hie true j wilt thou be content to dwell with mo for 
imiveib, ‘*The dog is tunuMl to Ids own the wages that I shall give thee I Then I 
lomit agdn ; and tim sow that was ivashed ankod him his name, and where he dwelt 


tf> her wallowing in the mire^^ (2 Pet. iL 
Si). 

Fmik These are mt fears of him too ; 
Imt who eui idnder that which will be I 
Clr. Wi 11, neighbor Faithful, sdd Chris- 


Ile said his name wm Adam the First, and 
that he dwelt in the town of Deceit (Eph. iv. 
22), I askeil him then what was his work, 
and what the wages that he would give. 
He told me that his w’ork ivas many 


tiaii, let IIS |ea\i‘ him, and talk of things that and his wages, that I should be his 

inofe iinnu (li Italy ionceni ourstdies. Tell, heir at last. I further asketl him wdiat house 
me, iww, what you lane met with in the he kept, and what other servants he had. 
way 11'^ }ou f mm* , for I know )mi haiie met Bo he told me, that his house was main- 
witli Home things, or else it may be WTit for taine<l with all the dainties of the wmrld ; 
a woiuhr, and that his servants w^ere those of his own 

Fmfk I ewiipwl the Kkiugh that I per- begetting. Then I asked if he had any 
ctdvtd}CJM ftdl into, mid got up to Ihe gate children. He said that he had but three 
wdllmiit that dangci ; only I me* i with one daughters, ** the Dust of the Flesh, the Lust 
whim mum was Waiilmi, who had like to of the Eyes^ and the Pride of Lire”(l John 
liive done me ii miHrliui H 16) ; and that I Bhould marry them all 

Cfir. It w*iw well ymi evapetl her not if I would. Then I asked how- long time 
j0Bc»pli wm liiinl pul to it by her, and he he would have me live with him. And ho 
escaped Imr i»)oii did; but It had like to told me, as long as he lived himsidf. 

Itw emi liim liii life (aim. ixxix. 11-13). €%r. Well, and what conclusion came the 

But wliiit did she do to you I old man and you to at last I 

Fmikf You fiiuiiot llilni:, bnl that you Fuitk Why, at first I felt myself some- 
Inow Kmiilliiiig wlitil a llitteria| ulso whiO; inclinable to go with the nian, for I 
lid I ihe liiy »« ItRl to ttm slcl® wlA thought he spke very Mi ; but, looking ' 
iff, jiroiiMiig imt all iiitnw? of in his forehea^l, m I with him, I saw 

I ill# ctl4 not yot the ftere written, Pul off it# hid man with his 

#f fi ^od eiwi^feiiea deeils.^ 

You know what — all Okr. And how then t . m ^ 
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Faith. Yes, and tlie lions too, Udhra I 
came at it : but for the lions, I think tin 7 
were asleep, for it was about noon ; jnid 
becatise I had so much of the day hoFore nes 
I passed by the porter, and came down the 
hill. 

0/ir. He told me, indeed, that Ik* saw ycai 
go by ; but I wish you hatl ealhd at the 
liouse, for they wmiild have shower! you fo 
many rarities, that you would nvaree Ijavo 
forgot them to the day of yosir doafh. — Ihit 
pray tell me, did you meet nobody in the 
Valley of Humility ? 

FaliL Yes ; I met -with one Hi''<ermtent. 
who would willingly have perstmded nu* iu 
go back again with him. His ivasmi was, 
for that tlie valley was altogether witlnuU 
honor. He told me, moreover, that then? to 
go was the way to disobey all my fri«‘iid-^. as 
Pride, Arrogancy, Self - coiiceii, WiU'ldly-- 
glory, with others, -who, he knew, ns he 


himself. This made me cry, “0 wretched 
man ! (Rom. vii. 24.) So I went on my 
way up the hill. 

Now when I had got about half-way up, I 
looked behind me, and saw one coming after 
me, swift as the wind : so he overtook me 
just about the place where the settle stands, 

Cfir. Just there, said Christian, did I sit 
clown to rest me ; but, being overcome with 
sleep, I there lost this roll out of my bosom. 

Faith. But, good brother, hear me put. So 
soon as the man overtook me, he was but a 
word and a blow ; for clown he knocked me, 
and laid me for dead. But when. I was a 
little come to myself again, I asked him 
wherefore he served me so. He said, because 
of my secret inclining to Adam the First: 
and with that he struck me another deadly 
blow on the breast, and beat me down back- 
ward ; so I lay at his foot as dead as before. 

So, when I came to myself again, I cried 
him mercy : but he said, I know not how to 

show mercy ; and with that knocked me moreover, that as to this valley, he ha<l quite 
down again. Pie had doubtless made an end misrepresented the thing ; forj kdbre honor 
of me, but that one came by and bid him is humility,” and “ a haughty spirit before a 

Therefore, said I, I had rather go 
(Fit Too was that that bid him forbear ? through this valley to the honor that was ho 
Faith I did not know him at first; but as accounted by the wisest, than choose that 
ne went by, I perceived the holes in his which he esteemed most worthy our alfcc- 
hancls and in his side ; then I concluded that tions. 

I went up the hill. Chr. Met you with nothing else in that 
Ohr. Ifaat man that overtook you was valley ? 

Mo^s. He spareth none, neither knoweth Faiffi. Yes, I met with Shame ; hut of all 

met with in niypilgrimase, 

sA tL ItTl i ? -iV T W, after a little ai^u- 

hfkr ^ has met ^ mentation and somewhat else ; but this boM- 

W iTtW nr « securdy at faced Shame would never have done, 
home, and that told me he would bam my Cfer. Why, what did he say to you 1 

Z Tnj ^ ly FaUh. wLt ! why he IS Limit 

stoS th™ on?t, jr n ~ F'tiH w 

.1 ™ 5:tl7iTr' I” • 

1 said that a tender conscience was an un- 




m;uily tilings far a wan to watdi : 

avf'i' bin wards auti ways^ mi sis to tie rjp 
liiiii<i'lf fraiii tli.it iNnitaiiig liUarty ilmt the 
Itravi' ,**|m*il*<< t»f tia* thae^ ,a « li-'toin theiiHflves 
!iiilt\ would make idta tlie ridleule of t!ie 
thiWM ill* ohjreted alH»\ that hilt lew of the 
l!iiddy% 'rirh, or wI.hp were ever id jiiy ; 
iua (I tktf. i. tiit ; iii. IH; Phil jjl. 7, 8;; 
iidni \\l 4H) ; liar mix of llieiii la idler, >fe- * 
fore they were inavuiided to l«» fuoU, and to I 
III* of a vol«nt4iry feiidneas to venture thej 
1 )!hh rd liip for iiohody knows wlmt lie, 1 
lirtreoVer,ohjefiiN| the l«arCMin«! low tvstate ;yid 1 
eolidiliuli nf llioM* thill, were ehietl) ilie pil-| 
j^qdniH of the tiinrs in wliieh tliey lived ; al-^oj 
tlieir ipmmui'v and wan! of nndeMandin^ in j 
all natnra! wienee. Yea, he did Indd me to 
if at that rale iilwi, ahou! a many more 
tliin«::s than here ! relate t as, tlmt il wais a 
nhmm in mi whiniie^ and mourning under a 
aeniion, am! a «4<iwk' to eoine sighing and 
gri>airing home ; that il was a Bkmnt to a^k 
my neiglihor forgiveness for petty fuulls, or 
1o make restitution where I liave taken from 
any. lie said, also, that religion made a 
III, an grow strange to the great, hetmnse of a 
few’ viri'*s (wliirh lie called hy finer names) ; 
iiiitl made him own and tespeet the kise, 
heesiiise of the same religious fraternity *. and 
i« not this, said he, a 

lltr. sliid whiit did yon say to him I 
Fiiilln Say ! 1 eoidd not tell whut to say 
it the Yea, he put me so to it, that 

my hlfwxl raiiie tip In my fare t cwen this 
Hliiifiie f«»!ihed It upland Itiid almost ImiI me 
f|iii!e oif, lint a! last 1 1 wgiin to emisider, that 
thill ivhieli is liiglily esteeniw! aiiioiig men 
Is filmiidimtion In the sigh! of ChuP* (Luke 
xvi. W\ And I timnghi iigsiin, this Shame 
tells me miiit men an* ; luit he tells me 
nntliiiig wliiit Cli«l or the won! of Goil R 
Am! 1 llimiglit, niomiviw, Ihiit at ilw day of 
doom, w shill! iiol Iw ilomned to deatli or 
life icvtwling to the lierloring ipirita of the 
wofhl, hitfe d«»nlliig to Ihe wiaclom anil lnw 

of tlii! Illglwt, Tlierelort, thoight I, whai 

CIM k Ihongh 

all the i»ea in llie worM iiw li' 
iiif, llitu, that Cioi p»few* lik 
MAliif Ctoti f refeif t tender ed»ildi€«e« I '«»• 
inf they that make fiofe for Ihe 

'rf wisitelt tod that the 

lotto! Clifel itoi 

^ mm 'ift '*i -mM 


him t Bhame, depart, tlinu art an enemy 
to my.'Bjdvation : shall I entertain thee 
against my sovereign Loi’d ? How then 
shall I look Mm in the face at his coming? 
Should I now" he ashamed of his %vuys and 
servants, how can I expect the hlessing? 
(Mark vili, 38,) But, indeed, this Shame 
was a btdd villain ; 1 could scarcely shake 
him out of my company ; yea, he would ho 
hmniting of me, and continually whispering 
me in t!ie ear with smne ime or other of the 
infirmities that attend religion. But at last 
1 ttdil him it w’as Imt in vain to attempt 
further in this hiisiness ; for those things 
that lie di.stiuiued, in those did 1 see must 
ghny : and so at last I got past this importii- 
mu<? one. And wdien I had shaken him olf, 
then I began to sing, — 

The trials that those men do meet withal, 

That arc obwlient to the lieavonly call, 

Are mainfold, and suitwl to the flesh, 

And come, and come, and come again afresh ; 
That now, or some time else, we by them may 
Be taken, overcome, and cast aivay. 

O, let the pilgrims, let tlie pilgrims, then, 
lie vigilant, am! <piit themselves like men ! 

Chr. I am glad, my brother, that thou 
didst witlistand this villain so bravely ; for 
of all, as thou gayest, I think he has the 
wrong name ; for he is so bold as to follow 
UH in the stiTots, and to attempt to put us to 
shame before all men ; that is, to make us 
ashamed of that wdiich is goixl. But if he 
was not himself audaeious, he would never 
attmnpt to do as he chxis. But let m siill 
him ; for, notwithstanding all Itfs 
hmvatloei, he promoteth the fool, and none 
elm. The wise shall inherit glory said , 
Solomon ; ** bnt .^Imme sluill be the promo- 
iiim of fools ** (Prov, iii. 35). 

Fmtk. I think m"c nuiHt cry to him for help 
iptimst Shame, who would have us to be 
TalMmt for the tnith upon the mrtiL 
Ci-r* You say true ; but did you meet no- 
body else in that valley ? 

Wmih. No, m>t I ; for 1 had sunsliine all 
the rest of the way tMough that, and also ; 
through the Yulley of the Shadow of Beatln I 
(Mr. T was well ter you ; I am sure it | 
fared far otherwise with me. I had for a 5 
long eeason* as soon almost as I entered into 
that valley, a dreadful combat with that foul 
fiend ApoUyon ; yea, I thought verily he 
would have killto me, especially when he 
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got me down, and cmshed me under kim, as 
if he would have crushed me to pieces ; for 
as he threw me, my sword flew out of my 
hand : nay, he told me he w<as sure of me ; 
hut I cried to God, and he heard me, and 
delivered me out of all my troubles. Then 
I entered into the Valley of the Shadow or 
Death, and had no light for almost half the 
way through it. I thought I should have 
been killed there over and over ; hut at last 
day brake, and the sun rose, and I went 
through that which was behind with far 
more ease and quiet. 


CHAPTER XIL 

TALKATIVE. 

Moeeover, I saw in my dream, that, as 
they went on, Faithful, as he chanced to look 
on one side, saw a man whose name is Talk- 
ative, walking at a distance beside them ; 
for in this place there was room enough for 
them all to walk. He was a tall man, and 
something more comely at a distance than at 
hand. To this man Faithful addressed him- 
self in this manner : — 

Fmth. Friend, whither away? Are you 
going to the heavenly country ? 

Talk I am going to the same place. 

Faiik That is well : then I hope we may 
have your good company. 

Tcdk With a very good will, will I he 
your compaijLion. 

Faith, Come on, then, and let us go to- 
gether, and let us spend our time in discours- 
ing of things that are profitable. 

Talk To talk of things that are good, to 
me is very acceptable, with you, or with any 
other ; and I am glad that I have met with 
those that incline to so good a work ; for, to 
speak the truth, there are hut few that care 
thus to spend their time, as they are in their 
travels, but choose much rather to he speak- 
ing of things to no profit ; and this hath 
been a trouble to me. 

Fmtk That is indeed, a thing to he la- : 
mented ; for what things so worthy of the 
use of the tongiie and mouth men on earth, 
as toe the things of the God of heaven^ 

Ta^k I Ekf you wonderful well, for your 
sayings are full of conviction j and I will 
add, what thing is so pleasant, and wlmt Sh 


profitable, as to» talk of the things of God ? 
What things so pleasant (that is, if a mdu 
hath any delight in thingn that aie i- 
iiil) ? For instauie : if a man dt*l igLt 
to talk of the Mstoiy or the nnstei) i>f 
things ; or if a man ihith li>ve to talk of 
miracles, ‘woiidei^, or signs, \\liere sliall lie 
find things recorded dcdiglitliil, am! so 
sweetly penned, as in the Holy Scriptures I 

Faifk That is true ; hut he profited 
by such things in om* talk, sliotild he tluil 
which We design. 

Talk That is it that I said ; for to t4dk of 
such things is most profitiihlc‘ ; foi hy so 
; doing a man may get kmmleilge of niaiiy 
things, as of the vanity of eaiilily things 
I and the benefit of things above. Thus hi 
general : but more particulaily, hy this «i 
man may learn the necessity of the new hii t li, 
the insufiieiency of our works, the ncnsl of 
ChrisPs righteousness, Ac. Besides, hy Ibn 
a man may leain, hy talk, vhat it is to le- 
pent, to believe, to pray, to suffer, or tbt» 
like : by this also a man may lenru what aie 
the great promises and consolations of the 
; gospel, to Ms own comfort Furthto, by this 
a man may learn to refute false opiumns, to 
vindicate the truth, and also to instruct thi 
ignorant 

Faith, All this is true ; and glad am I to 
hear these thinp from you. 

Talk Alas ! the want of this is the cau^e 
why so few understand the need of faith, and 
the necessity of a work of giace in their soul, 
iff order to eternal life ; hut ignorantly Ihe 
in the works of the law, by v Inch a man mn 
by no means obtain the kingdom of hcnven. 

Faith, But, by your ieaie, heavenly 
knowledge of these is the gift of God ; no 
man attameth to them by human Indiwtiy, 
or only hy the talk of them. 

Talk All this I know very well ; for ii 
man can receive nothing except it he given 
him from heaven : all is of grace, not of 
i worLs. I could give you a hundred wripi^ 
ures for the confirmation of tMs. 

Faith, Weil, then, said FMAid, what is 
that one thing that we shMi at liiil 
found our discourse upon f 

Talh, What you will : I wBl Mfc uf 
tMugs heavenly,* of iinngis etotidy ; 
morah or things evan^cal ; thi^ mmi, 
or things profane j thinp paM;, or tWr^ ^ 
Come ; things foreign, or things at htof s 
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thingfi niiw* m fliiii js < in imifskiii-* Itr, Dect‘‘ne«l! rmi may be %iiw of it. 

twl, imiviilul tii.i! all In tu imv piofit Eeinoiiiber tia prouib, *‘Thpy ^ay, and do 
idii/lo Norn did raifliiiil h 4111 to wonder ; I not (Matt. win. d). Bnt the Idn^dmn of 
and hti|i|dii4 to (lio^iun (toi he walkul all Chnl in not in warn!, hnt in powei (1 (Mr. 
tliiw while h\ liiiimlij. he ^aifl lo Idui (hut i\. 20 ), He hdketlud imajTr^ td re|Hntante, 
Mifth), Mill! a Itnni foiiiiunion ii,i\e wi of faitli, and of the ne\¥ liilli ; hiithe knows 
gol I Klin Iv this man w ill maki a \t n i \- ^ Imt only to talk of them. I have been in bis 
f t lleiil fiilgiiiii. family^ and have obsinaasl him both at home 

H/ir. Ai tills diiidiait iiifnb 4 l}| Miiiled, and abnnd ; and ! km m what I say of him 
find Haiti, This iiifin, willi whoiii ^ou an* so is the* friitk llis house is as em|kj of le- 
lakemwill with t hit tongue of Id ligiiui ns tin white of an egg is of savoi. 

Iwi iiti of tin III llitil know liiiii not. Tin re is tin re neither prayer, iwr agii of le- 

Idiitio Hu know liiiii, tie n f |« iifaiiee for aiii ; ycM, the hruti\ in his kind, 

Kmm hmil \v% hiiUt Ilian be|Hr\is Chn! far ladter than he. He is the 
kiirms liiiimt IL \tn ntain, leproach, and shame of religion 

Ftiiih, Ih.iy, wliiil h he f ^ to all that know him ; it can hmxlly have a 

ihr. Ills name Is Talk ith^ : he ihulh Ih good void in all that end of the town wdiere 
in oiir twviL I wmmler that ^on slmnld be he dwtlb^ through Mm (Rom. ii. 24 , 25 ). 
a straiigi*r to him ; I coiiHider that out Thus hd} the cmnimoii people that know him, 
tom II is large. j A siint abroad, and a devil at home. His 

Fmik Wlmm mti is he i and wliereabcml poor famil} finds it so : he is such a churl, 
does iie dwfdl I ‘*11 eh a lailer at, and so nmeasoiiable with Ms 

(fir« Me h the son of one Kay-xvell ; he w rx ant n, that they neither know how to do 
dwell ill Fiatiiig How ; mid k known of all . for t»r speak to Mm. Men that have any 
that an d with him, by the mime dealings with him say, It is better to deal 

of Ta!kati\< 111 Fluting How ; and, not with- mitli a Turk than with liim ; for fairer cleal- 
stamliiig liiH lim tongue, he i'* but a Miny ing they shall hive at their hands. This 
felbw, iTalkatne (if it be possible) will go beyond 

Ffiilli. Well, he sumiH to be a xeiy pn tty them, — defrmid, beguile, and overreach 
mmi. tlnmi. Ik'^ides, he brings up his sons to fol- 

(!lin TImt is, to timn \iho have not tlim- lou his steps ; and if he fmdeth in any of 

oiigli e \utli him; fm he Is Iwi»h| them a foolish timoroilsiiefis (for so he calls 

abrt»ail ; mar litiiin* he is uglv eiioiigln the fimt appamnee of a tender ecmscieiice), 
Yiiiii siuing tiiiU lie h a pnaty itiaii brings he calls tlieiii fools and blockheads, ai\d by 
til iiiy mind wlmt I lane iilHi‘nid In the no means will employ them in much, or 
work of llie puiiitir, plitims slinw spiMk to their commendations kdore others. 

tt II diHiiiiite, bill wry near, more im- For niy part, I M opinion that he Mis, by 
plttwiiig, his Mcka! life, eaus«l many to stumble ancl 

Fmii* lliit I am reiidi tt> think joii do fall 1 and will !», if (Jod prevent not, the 
liiii lnHiiiiBe )iiii riiiit of inany more. 

bin ft«»d fiirbiil thnt I Hioiild je«t (til- FmiiL Well, my lirother, I am iKumcl to 
ihotigli I ftiiiilwl) In tins iiiiittvr, m Hat I Wieveyem; not only beeaiifte youM^yyoii 
ilwiild any fiihidy. 1 « ill giw yon a kmm him, kt also Imcatise, like a Cliristiaii, 

fiiiiliir «lii€4*very of him. This mm Is for you make your reporte of mem for I mm 

any et)in|Miiif , tad for any talk : us lit talltth a«l tlfnl: that you speak th«e things of ilt 
»# wltii y#«i| m m ill he talk whti h# ii 011 will, hut Wttwe It Is even m $s you 
lha ilt-lienrli ; awl the more tM»|: h« Iniili C^n Had I known him no mort than you, 
Itt hli dwnri* the »or« of thee t^ingi fee I might perlia|» have ihor^M ut Ilia 0 
ia M« laoulk Mgimi lirth no pl»e the irst you did ; y«, h«l ho ^ » 

k Ws Itart m hdiie m oiaviwatlcm j dl he reprl at their hands only tMl 
kilh l©|h ia hk tortgw, and hm nel^n » to religloii, I rfmtild Imve itfiipl i| 
toiWila ft moiie been a slander,— la lot iiat ofteh l&jiAj 

^ fm mi &m am I fa tils bad men% moatj^ ufwi nWsi names 

all these things, yen, 
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and a great many more as bad, of my ow 
knowledge, I can prove him guilty of. Be- 
sides, good men aie ashamed of him, — they 
can neither call him brother nor friend ; the 
very naming of him among them makes 
them blush, if they kno-^ him. 

Fmt/i Well, T see that saying and doing 
are two things, and herealter I shall better 
observe this distinction. 

Chr, They are two things indeed, and are 
as diverse as are the soul and the body ; foi 
as the body "without the soul is but a d(‘ad 
carcass, so saying, if it be alone, is but a 
dead carcass also. The soul of religion is the 
practical part “ Pure leligion and unde filed, 
before God and the Father, is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world” (James i 22-27). This, Talkative 
3s not aware of ; he thinks that heaiing and 
saying will make a good Christian ; and thus 
he deceiveth his own soul. Healing is but 
as the sowmg of the seed ; talkmg is not suf- ; 
fieient to prove that fruit is indeed in the ; 
heart and life. And l<it us assure ourselves, 
that at the day of doom men shall be judged 
according td their fruits (Matt xiii., xxv). 
It will not be said then, Did you believe 1 
but, Were you doers, or talkers only 1 and 
accordingly shall they be judged. The end 
of the world is compared to our harvest ; and 
you know men at harvest regard nothing but 
ftmit. Not tbai anything can be accepted 
that is not of faith, hut I speak this to show 
you how insignificant the profession of Talk- 
ative will be at that day, 

Fa^th This brings to my mind that of 
Moses, by wMch he desciiheth the beast that 
is clean (Lev, xi. ; Deut. xiv ). He is such 
a one that parteth the hoof and cheweth the 
cud ; not that parteth the hoof only, or that 
cheweth the cud only. The hare cheweth 
the cud, but yet is unclean, because he part- 
eth not the hoof. And this truly resemhleth 
Talkative : he cheweth the cud, he seeketh 
knowledge ; he cheweth upon the word, but 
he divideth not the hoof. He parteth not 
with the way of sinners ; but, as the hare, he 
retaineth the foot of a dog or bear, and there- 
fore he i^ unclean. 

Okt, Yon have spoken, f6r au^ht 1 know, 
the true 0(Bpel sense of those texte i hnd I 
wih add another thing : Paul calleth some 
men, yea, and those great talkers too, sound- 


ing brass and tinkling ninbals ” (I Cor. ilii. 
1-3); that is, as he expounds them in 
another place, things witliont life, gluiig 
sound” (1 Cor. xir. 7) Things without life, 
that is, wnthout the true faitli and gnre ol 
the gospel ; and, eonseiiw iitly, things that 
shall never be placed in the kingdoiii of 
heaven among those that are the tliildiin 
of life ;i^hough the ir sound, by their talk, I e 
as if it wem the tongue or vefire of an aiigi 1 
Faith, Well, I was not so fond of Ins i oni 
pany at fiist, but I am as sick of it now 
What shall sve do to lie rid of him I 
(Jh7, Take my advice, and do as f bid vmi, 
and you shall find that he will mum be m k 
of your company too, except Clod shall tow h 
his heart, and turn it. 

Fatth. What would you have me to do I 
C%r, Wliy, go to him, and enter intc» Roim* 
serious discourse about the of leligion ; 
and ask him plainly (when lie has appnnwl 
j of it, for that he will) whether this thing 1 h> 
i set np in his heart, house, or eonversaiioni. 

! Then Faithful stepped forward again, and 
! said to Talkative, Come, what cheer I How 
is it now I 

Talk, Thank you, well, I thought we 
should have had a great deal of talk by this 
time. 

Faith, Well, if you will, we will fall to It 
now : and since you lift it with me to staff 
the question, let it be this : How doth tise 
saving grace of God discover itself when it 
is in the heart of man 1 
Talk I perceive, then, that our talk must 
be about the power of things. Well, it m a 
very good question, and I shall be uilling to 
answer you ; and take my answer In liriel 
thus : First, Where the gmee of God is in 
the heart, it causeth there a great outcry 
against sin. Secondly, . . . 

Faiih. Nay, hold ; let us consider of one 
at once. I think you should rather gay, II 
shows itself by inclining the soul to abhor 
its sin. 

Talk Why, what different Is tlto 
tween ciying out agmst, and abhorot if 
sin? ® 

Faiik 0, a great d»! i A mm 
cry out agdnst sin, of poley ; but U Mnnol 
abhor it, but by virtue of a god|y 
athy against it. I have heard many ^ ofl 
against sin in the pulpit, who yet can abide 
it well enough in the heart, hou^, and con- 
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TirsitirnL mi4u ^ aiol mi wiih j falL Isut I ; f(H' I see ^\e p,1uI 1 not aj^te, 

a loutU tm 4 , ,iH il ^Ih ho! Um mx\ lit»lY;| Faith Wolljf }oa \\ili iiol,\\ill yon gi\e 

Irtt! ^Iii mtMilil %ulii!}^h, nfrf\utlHtanding me kavo to <lo it ^ 
tliiit, luiiatiiltu! um It una ’vulh him j TaiL You may Uho ^ oui hherty. 

(Ciiii. \\\i\ 15). Nma Pill .igaind ''iiij * Ftuth* A woihof giatc* in iliemnil tlkeov- 

wn tin iim!lar mil agnii4 ha eiHh itsilf, dilmr to luiu that hath it, or to 

i liiM ill III T liip, da uilh til II v|at and d4ualerB by, 

iimvlil) gill, mill lilt II Lill'n to hugging and To him that hath it, thus : It gives Mm 
iiHsiiig It, tou\Ktion of sin, e^petkll} of the defilement 

Tijii . Y«m lit Id the uiU h, i pua i\e ^ of hm nature, and tht‘ hIii of iiidHlIef (for the 
l*«iilli Xo, not i, I am onh toi ‘'Uting >ike of uhhh he k sine to he daiumxl, if he 

lliiijg-4 liglii But \ilijit IS till HuomI thing limUlh not meuy nt ChaFa hand, l>y faith in 

vliuila \«»ii ivoiild |no\e a distiau) ot a than (’hnsl) (John x\u B; Eonu vii. 2i ; 

ttoik of gntu in till In lit I ^ «lolm wu 0 ; Maik xvu 10)4 This sight and 

TiiiL ilruit kmmMIgi of giwptl m}H- 1 im oi tlniigs woiketh m him soirow and 
hiiis. dum< fm mi; he fmdeth, moreover, re- 

This sign should inm* hten hi^t 1 1 il< 4 in him the Bmourof the^oild, and 
hut, fird or liint, it ako fik< ; If^r kn ml- the ahmliiu iiei essity of|^Iosing with him for 
edge, great Ivmml 4 *ilge, inui. Im* ohiainud in hie; at thia^lmh he hndeth liungerings and 
Ilio niyHierien of the go^pil, and ul no \uiik thii'nlingN after him ; to vhkh hiyigerings, 
of i^aee lu the soul (i t*or. xiiu). Yia, if a , the pIumi^e U made (Ps. xxxviii. 18 ; 
iiiiin have till kmmlwlge, he imi} yd k* Ju \\\u 19; Gal iu 16 ; Acts iv. 12; 
mdliiiig; anti so, eoiw*t|mntlv, la no ihdd Matt. G; Eev. x\L 0 ). Now, acconling to 
of ihA Whai Ghiid said, Do }e knuv^ the drength or vuakne’ss of Ms faith in his 
all tliiH things I’* and the dihiiples had ?sa\ ii air, so is his joy ami peace, so is his love 
aiiswUHi, Vis , he adddli, Bleised are }e to in dim so are his desires to know Mm 
if do tlieni'' He doth nut la} the hk^s- mure, ami also to sene him in this world, 
iiig III tin Inm ing of tin nu hm in tlu doing But though I say it diseovereth itself thus 
of till in r» I 111 u Is a kiiuul di ilul h : unto him, yet it is hut seldom that he is able 
Hot atUiidid dom^ lb that ktiowith to uindmk that this is a work of gmee ; !>e- 
hw iV i^ilL and dual 11 not.' A man <au^e his eomiptions now, and his alni‘>ed 
liny kmm like an angil and \ 4 l l>e no mison, make hk mind to misjudge in this 
HliiMiiin , tin u for* >0111 ^igii ol It k not niulkr, thertdore in him that hath this 
true, linhid, k Dem is 4 thing that phas- 'stork, there is reiinlred a very sound judg- 
till lalloTs mid hoasleH , but f* *D h that iin lit k fore he can, with bteathiiess, conclude 
wtiiili phwili I hat Xoi that tlu hemt that this is a work of gmce. 

«» k* wil limit kis*nil*dge ; for ^iiiluuii To others it is thus dkefiveml : 1. By an 
that the liimrl is iniiigliL I heie is, theii*« et|K*rhnental confession of his faith in Christ 
lim*, kiMim ledge ami kiwmled^e ; kmmhdge (llom. x. 10; PML i. 27 ; v. 19). 2. 
that th III the kiic h|huiI stwn *d things ; By a life answerable to iliat eonfesbion ; to 
mid knomlwig** thil h auniiiipaiiml %ith ihe wit, a life of holiness, — hearkholiness, fwiii- 
grare of foiili «aul !w\e, ulnch puli a man ly-holineaa (if he hath a ianily), and by com 
iijioii doing i \ m the m ill of (totl fwiii the versatlon-holmess In the world : w'Mch in 
kmii : llie first of wdl ^rve the tawheth Mm, hm^ardly, to abhor 

liilki*r ; but whlimil tlw other, the true Ids sin, mid himself for tlmt, In wicret ; to 
Chrkilaii is tmi conieni ‘Hlive mo under* inpprwiimhkfmnilyandliproaololioli* 
itamlliig, ittwl i idiftll keep tliy law i fm, I nm In the world ; not by talk on|y, p % 
shal obasm? it with »y wink h«^ ^ hypocrite or talkative pewop npy do, Wt % 
«!*, 34)* a pmdlcal subjection in Mih pid lovllfo ^ j ■ 

Taft, Tew lit li mtdi ^laln ; Ills k the power of the word (John ii% lli| | I 

Mlfor^ileatlom dob xHI. 6, 6; E»dk. xx. 43). , 4 ^ 1 , 1 ^' 

IWIA W41, ^ yon plea*, jpwwni now, sir, as to tins brief dpcmpj^n ^ 
p|A«r ilpi how fck wmi of ifecoy- work of and also the of riC- 
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then give me leave to propound to you a 
second question. 

Talk Nay, my part is not now to object, 
but to hear : let me, therefore, have your 
second question. 

Fa%tL It is this : Bo you experience this 
first part of this description of it ? and cloth 
your life and conversation testify the same ? 
or standeth your religion in word or in 
tongue, and not in deed and truth ^ Pray, if 
you inclme to answer me m this, say no more 
than you know the God above will say Amen 
to ; and also nothing but what your con- 
science can justify you in : “ for, not he that 
commendeth himself is approved, but whom 
the Lord commendeth.” Besides, to say I 
am thus and thus, when my conversation and 
all my neighbors teht me I he, is great wick- 
edness. 

Talk Then Talkative at first began to 
blush ; but, recovering himself, thus he re- 
plied : You come now to experience, to con- 
science, and God ; and to appeal to him for 
justification of what is spoken. This kind of 
discourse I did not expect ; nor am I dis- 
posed to give an answer to such questions ; 
because I count not myself bound thereto, 
unless you take upon you to he a catecMser ; 
and, though you should so do, yet I may re- 
fuse to make you my judge. But, I pray, 
wrll tell me why you ask me such ques- 
tions 1 

Faith. Because I saw you forward to talk, 
and because I knew not that you had aught 
else hut notion. Besides, to tell you ah the 
truth, I have heard of you that you are a 
man whose religion lies in talk, and that 
your conversation gives this your mouth-pro- 
fession the he. They say, you are a spot 
among Christians, and that religion fareth 
the worse for your ungodly conversation ; 
that some have already stumbled at your 
wicked ways, and that more are in danger 
of being destroyed thereby : your religion, 
and an alehouse, and covetousness, and un- 
oleantiess, and swearing, and lying, and vain 
company-keeping, &c., will stand together. 
The proverb is true of you which i^ said of a 
whore, to wit, that " She is a shame to all 
women.^ So are you a shame to aU pro-, 
fessors. 

Talk. Since you are ready to tafee up re- 
ports, and to judge so harshly as rou do, 1 
cannot but oonclude you are Some pdevMi or 


melancholy man, not fit to be discom^tHl 
v itli ; and so adieu. 

C%r. Then came up Chrihtiaii, and ftanl lo 
his brother, I told you how it would happen ; 
your words and Ms lusts could not agiie. 
He had rather leave >our company than le- 
form Ms life. But he is gone, as I said : Ii t 
Mm go, the loss is no man*s but his own. 
He has saved us the tioubie of going fiom 
him ; for he continuing (as I suppose he will 
do) as he is, he would have been but a blot 
in our company • beskh's, the Apostle 
“From such withdraw thysc^lt” 

Fattk But I am glad we had this liftle 
discourse wuth him ; it may happen that lie 
will think of it again : how'-ever, 1 have dcMlt 
plainly with him, and so am clear of Ms bioal, 
if he peiisheth. 

Chr. You did w’-ell to talk so plainly to 
him as you did. There is but litik* of this 
faithful dealing with men nowadays, and 
that makes religion to stink so in the nostrils 
of many, as it doth ; for they are these talk- 
ative fools, whose religion is only in w-oid, 
and are debauched and vain in their conver- 
sation, that (being so much admitted into the 
fellowship of the godly) do puzzle the world, 
blemish Christianity, and grieve the sincro. 
I wish that all men would deal with such as 
you have done i then should they either he 
made more conformable to religion, or the 
company of saints would be too hot for them. 
Then did Faithful say, — 

How Talkative at first lifts up Ins plumes ! 

How bravely doth lie speak I How he presumes 

To dnve down all before him I But so hocwi 

As Faithful talks of heart-work, like tlio moon 

That ’s past the full, into the wmw he gmjs ; 

And so will all, but he that heart- woik knows. 

Thus they went on, talking of what tlie) 
had seen by the way, and so made that viiy 
easy wMch would otherwise, no doubt, have 
been tedious to them ; for now they wmt 
through a wildemesa 
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Now, when they were got almost quite ««it 
of this wilderness, Faithful chanced t# ^ 
to eye back, and espied one coming allrtr 
them, and he knew Mm. O, said FaithM 
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til 1 ii*i \\hi\ \<»istler I Thi^ii vmtr faces like a flmi ; you have all power 

( 1 m tiiii linkui, 4ini It H my gocMl in hein eii ami « artli oii vuir side, 
fin ml Ktati/ilm A% iml my imml f%r. Then lliuHtiaii thanked him for Ms 
t«n», Mitd Faillifnl , h»i If wu he tint s^Kinu S'xhortation ; Imt told him, withal, that tky 
oil till Win to fin \uh K\ am^e* * would have him speak further to them foi 

Ih! loiiii ii|i %utli tlmn, urn! tlnn Kiluted their help the ust of the way; and the 

^ rather, for that they well knew that he was 
Pi iM li* ttith \im,«hath In loud ; apiophet,and could tell them ofthm^rsthat 
iind^ pull f ^he If I \ lit Ipi IN. iiii^dit happen unto them, ami also how they 

111 Woliome, yt lump, 10} goiwl Euin | im^jht resist and overcome them. To which 
I* lisf , till Mjti fif thy uiiiiitfuimo lani^s rupust Faithful also (onseiited. Bo Evan- 
to iin n im luhiam e tin aio icui kmdm ks and 41 hsi began as toihweth : — 
iiinuaioil hhiusiigfoi iji\ i fi ru d goj» !. Aim, My bons, you have heard, in the 

FnitL Aw\ a tlioiKiml tiuus wdixmu\ wnuU ui the tudh of the gospel, that you 
Kiid goml Mulliliil III} u»mpa!i},G ewut mus* thiough many tnhiilatiouB enter into 
fuatigdist, how* diHtifilde it is t<i ih pool tia* kingdom of heaven; and, again, that 
piliniiH I ^ ^ ^ , m ovny city bonds and afflictions abide you : 

Aifiii. 1 111 li siilli Kiangt lid, ibiw luth it ] ind thcicfoie }oii eannot expect that you 
I lied wltli toll, in} fiieiids, sime tiu lime of | should long go on your pilgrimage wnthout 
our Lid pal ting i "I’l hat h ive } ou na t w ith, . tin m m ‘^oine suit or other You have found 


and how have \t>u beliirted vouiNihes f 


. ^oimdlung of the tiuth of these testimoiiies 


I hen dll id I ui and hiiilhfui told him of upon mui aluady, and more will iinme- 
iill things that had hap|wned lo them in the thalel} follow : for now, as you see, you 
tuH ; mid lii*w, and with what dilliiully, aie almost out of this w ilderness, and there- 
thill lui«l aiiivul to that place loie }ou will soon come into a town that 

Ad i« liight glad am I, Mid E%Mingelist, you will by and by see befoie you; and in 
not that }ou liaie iiai with but that thit tow n you w ill be hardly beset with ene- 
} nil lni\ bn II \ a t m ; and U }f th it } on b n j inic w ho will strain hard but they will kill 
isotii illistaiitling III oil w t akiii lontin- you : and lie you sure that one or both of you 
uwl in tin \\A\ to this \ I !} d i\, must seal the testimony which you hold with 

J M), right ghd am 1 of thin thing, and hlomi ; but be you faithful unto death, and 
that fed liiiiie own huIi ami }ouin. I huie tlu^ King will give you a crown of life. He 
iwimnL iiiiti Hill ha%i nnp d ; and the dsn is that sludldie there, although his death will 
toiiiiiig will li ** both lie tliid s iWisI and tky he uimatumli and his |min perhaps great, he 
thill riiipid pIiiiII ie|iiic*! |og*tliei that is, will yet have the ktter of Ms iellow ; not 
if }iiii Ilf dll out , ** lot m due «ias<m xe shrill onl} because he will be anived at the Celes* 
miip, if }c faiiii not (Joliii iv. :ifl ; Gal vi. ■ tkl Clly soonest, but because he will escape 
p) Tliv crown n kdorc ton, and it man many iiiisenea that the other will meet with 
imiirriiptible om ; «iiii ruii^ that }e snay m the real of his journey. But when you 
obtiiin ’'kl |l tlir 11 a I 27), Home there k are come to the town, am! slml! find fulhlM 
tbit md out for llns * nwvn, iiwl, after they what I have here ndatwl, then rtmiemlNBr 
liave iptie for for it, iiiiolher ronii« In tiid y<w frieml, and quit your«e|y« like men ; 
tain it tin III ; **liold fast, iind eoinmit the kiH.*ping of your souls to 

that yciii li&ve ; lei m* itiiiii tek«'‘ your chwh ** yoiur Ood in wellHhung, as unto a faithful 
(Rifv. lii II). l*mi are not yet mi of iU Omtm. 

gwi-ihol of tlio Devil : yon hiv# Then I mw in my dream, that when they 

wlutafl unto blood, jilriviiig ftk ^ t , were got out of the wilderae*, they prti^ciiy 

lil the Mngfloim bt tlwaji Wow you, and mw a town Wow them, and the of 
WteVe iwiceriiing tWigt tMl ate that town is Vanity ; and at ihe town ;; 

tafialbk : lot notliiig that fe m ^ii side la a Mr kept, calW Vanity Fain It fo k^pl J l 
the other world pfc wiihln you 1 lail, above all the year long. It Iweth &e heme | ; 
rfh li»ok wdl 10 y#w own leai#, mi to the Vanity Fair, bw» the lown^ where, ij M ^ \ 
fct they im ** ieWtfW above kept is Mght^ than J I 

11 a»i WiokA^ Set 
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is vanity : as is the saying of the wise, “ All fair, that invited him to buy of Ins vcinilh'^ ; 
that cometh is vanity ” (Eccles. i. ; ii. 11, 17 ; yea, would have made him lord of the fair, 
xi. 8 ; Isa. xl. 17). would he hut have done him revtoHoiee a.^ he 

This fair is no new-erected business, hut a went through the town. Yeu, heeuu^^t‘ he 
thing of ancient standing ; I will show you vras such a person of honor, Beeh/ehu!) had 
the original of it- him from street to street, and showed him 

Almost five thousand years agone, there all the kingdoms of the wc^iid in a little 
were pilgrims walking to the Celestial City, time, that he might, if p*jssihle, alhiri* that 
as these two honest persons are ; and Beelze- Blessed One to cheapen and Iniy some of his 
huh, Apollyon, and Legion, with their com- vanities ; hut he had tio mind to the mer- 
panions, perceiving by the path that the chandise, and therefore left the t«ovn, witleuit 
pilgrims made that their way to the city lay laying out so much juh one furtldng upMU 
through this town of Vanity, they contrived these vanities (Matt. iv. 8, 9 ; Luke iv. 5 7). 
here to set up a fair, — a fair wherein should This firir, therefore, is an aurient thing, of 
he sold alhsortsof vanity ; and that it should long standing, and a very great fair, 
last all the year long. Therefore at this fair Now these pilgrims, as I said, must needs 
are all such merchandise sold as houses, go through this fair. Well, so they did ; 
lands, trades, places, honors, preferments, hut, behold, even as they entered into the 
titles, countries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures ; fair, all the people in the fair were im>ved, 
and delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, and the to^vn itself as it were in a hulilnil) 
husbands, children, masters, servants, lives, about them ; and that for several reasons : 
blood, bodies, souls, silver, gold, pearls, for, — 

precious stones, and what not. First, The pilgrims were clothed with sueli 

^ And, moreover, at this fair, there is at all kind of raiment as was divei^e from the nu- 
times to be seen juggling, cheats, games, ment of any that traded in that fair. The 
plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, and people, therefore, of the fair made a 
that of every kind. gazing upon them (1 Cor. iv. 9). Boma^said 

Here are to he seen, too, and that for they were fools ; some, they were bedlams ; 
nothing, thefts, murders, adulteries, false- and some, they were outlandish men. 
swearers, and that of a blood-red color. Secondly, And as they wondered at their 
And as, in other fairs of less moment, apparel, so they did likewise at their speech ; 
there are the several rows and streets, under for few could understand what they said! 
their proper names, where such and such They naturaUy spoke the langiiage of (iinwi ^ 
wares are vended ; so here likewise you have but they that kept the fair were the men of 
the proper places, rows, streets (viz. countries this world : so that, from one end f)f the fair 
and kingdoms), where the wares of this fair to the other, they seemed barbarians each 
are soonest to be found. Here is the Britain to the other (1 Cor. it. 7, 8). 

Row, the French Row, the Italian Row, the Thirdly, But that which did not a little 
Spanish Row, the German Row, where sev- amuse the merchandisers was, that tiuso 
eral sorts of vanities are to be sold. But, as pilgrims set very light by all their waa«s 
m other fairyome one commodity is as the They cared not so much as to look muni 
chiet of a.il the fair, so the ware of Rome and them ; and if they called upon tliem to buy 
her merchandise is greatly promoted in this they would put their fingers In their oim 
am; omy our English naiion, with some and cry, “ Turn away mine eyes from hehokh 
ot^rs, have taken a dislike thereat. ing vanity » (Ps. cxix. 37) ; and look upwaitis, 

Now, as I md, the way to the Celestial signifying that their trade and traific was in 
Oitylies just through this i^'v^wRere this heaven (Phil. iii. 20 211 
toty fair IS kept ; and he %t to tlie One chanced, mockingly, behoMing the 
go througk tte t«wn, mimt carriage of the men, to say unto them, mat 
^e^«goont of the win ye huy? But the^ looking^vS 

Pmee of prmces hm^ Wh^ h^ upon him, said, We “buy the tru4”^^/ 
md ^ o’w.coifahTi xxiii. 23). At that the4 was an ocLaion 

rad that upon a fair-<^y togc ye^;^ aa I taken to despise the men the more • some 
think, It was Beelzebuh, the ch^ef 1<^ of this I laddking, some taunting, some speaMn.- re- . 
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priuivhi’ully^ anil Home upon ofbei’s to ;bdi) 

smil** tln.mu At Li-t raiuc to ulmPbul 

aiJ<l iuHoiaufh that all oi*- 

4i‘r wiiH n»iilMiimlt‘*l Now wuh won! pn“^ont~ | to aiiothen 
!y !*» tin* tniv of tlw fair^ wIum brought before the 

qiiirklimmur il»o\iuuuaile|a}|fH| i^ouuMif there dmrged as being guilty of the late 
moHl tru^ly fiimab It* iakr tlie-e meii into i*x^ | Imbbub that had beem in the fair. So they 
miiiiialioiu about ^Uiom the fair was almost heat them pitifully, and hanged irons upon 
overtniiiid. So th»> men wen? brought to them, ami led them in chains up and down 
exaiiiiiniiiou ; and the) that sat U|’>on ihein the fair, for an c^xampleand aterroi* to otheiM, 
asked Ihm wlienet* tlu-y eaint*, u hither tlmy lent any shinild speak in Ihdr kbait; or join 
weld, iimi %liul they did tluiv in sneh an ; duairndves unto tlieim But tbristian and 
uimsiial garlil The mmi tnld ilieni that ! Eiithfuid>ehavtd tlKunsd\a‘syet inin^* 
they %veri pilgrinH imil strangei^s in thif attd recidvedAhe igmmiiny and shmne that 
world, and ilml they ueiv gning in their own! was east upon'them 'with so much meekness 
euumry, whh h was the hrav.-nly Jerusalem and patience, that it won to their side (though 
(lieb. xi. bt ' it>); and tint they hat! givtnr but few in comparison of the rest) several of 
m»orfasion to the imm td the town, nur vtU the men in the fair. This put the other 
to the mereJmndiMTs, thus to abuse them, party yet into greater rage, insomuch that 
and to let them in their jnunu'V, t‘xeept it they concluded the death of those tw*o men. 
waa for thab when one asked them what they ^ Wkemfore they threatened that the cj,ige nor 
would buy, they sahl they would “ buy the irons should serve their turn, hut that they 
truth.’' but tliey that were appuinttal to I should die for the abuse they had done, and 
examine tbrm did not Iwlieve them to bi* | ibr dehiding the men. of the fail*, 
any other than bedlams and mad, or else! Then .weBS. they remanded to the cage 
.>urh as ramc In put all things intM a confu- i again, until furthex* orders should be taken 
sion in iln^ fair, Therofore t lew took them with them. So they put them hx, aiid made 
and beat theng and besnu-ared them with ihidr feet liistm the stocks, 
dirt, and tie u pm tleun into a cog*-, that Here, therefore, they calk4 again to mind 
tlit*y iii.iglil 1*t.‘ mside a hpectai;le tc» all tlie wbsit . tlit?y. had. heard ..from ■ their .faithful 
men of llie futr. UuTig therefore, they lay friend. Evangelist,, and. w^ere . the ..inore con^ 
ft'»r some tiling mid wmv ina<le I be objeels of firmed ■ in ' their way and' sufferings by .what 
any iiwifs s|hu 1 t»r malice or iweng?* ; tin* he told them would happen to them. They, 
git,til 0 , 111 ! id tilt,; fair Imigbiiig hiill at all that- also- now., comfortetl; each that, whose 
befell tlieiii. Ihil ihe isieii being patient, lot it was to suffer, even he should have the 
liiiii imi^ rendering wiling for wiling, but kst of it; thewfore each man secretly 
C4>ntniri%iM% bbM^iugJbiiid giving giHMl words wi«lie<l that he might have the preferment ; 
for bud, ttiid kiiidneas for injiiri4»s iloim, some but, coaiinltting tiiemselves to the all-wise 
men ill ibr fair ibat wen* more okwrviug di.H|xisal of Him that ruletli all things, with 
iiiitl less prvjmllred than I In* ivst, begun to much content tliey uIkkIc in the condition hi 
ttlieck and blaiiio the lKssi?r sort for their wdiioh they were, until they should be other- 
continual abiiwi^ done by tliem to the men. wlmi disjKisetl of, 

Ttiey, tlierefoitv in iiiigry iiiaiimir, lei iy at Then, a convenient time kdng appointed, 
tlieiii iigiilii, riuiiitiitg ikriii iw kid i» tlttHijen they brought them forth to their trioj, in 
In and telling Ihcfiu that they seewml tmlor to their eondcinnatlon. When the 

litifl ubiiiilil 1« imalt part-akera time was come, they were brought brfore 
of tlieir inbforiiiiim TliCf other wplied, ^eir enemies and anuigned. The 
tint for tiiglife Ihty coidd 9m, the men were name wm l»oni Hate-good. Th^i* ' h^tr; 
liiilol tilt! mUf, and intemkd mhdf any mant was one and the substance, 

l*i« ; i»itl th*l thoM w«i» t»d^ though somewhat varying in form ; the eon- 

in their fair iluit wm ?»©i» put tente whereof wem this ; — 


aving themselves all the "while very i 
and soberly before them), tlu-y fell to 
blows among themselves, an<l did hari 
Tiien were tiiese twt) ])oo 
:ir examiners , again 
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won a party to their own most dangerous 
opinions, in contenipt of the law of their 
prince.” 

Then Faithful began to answer, that he 
had only set himself against that which had 
set itself agahist Him that is higher than 
the highest. And, said he, as for disturb- 
ance, I make none, being myseli* a man of 
peace : the parties that were won to Ub were 
won by bdiolding our truth and innocence, 
and they are only turned fiom the woise to 
the better. And as to the king you talk of, 
since he is Beelzebub, the enemy of our Loid, 
I defy him and all his angeh. 

Then pioclamation was made, that they 
that had aught to say lor their lord the king 
against the prisoner at the bar should forth- 
with appear, and give in their evidence. So 
there came in three witnesses, to wit, Envy, 
Superstition, and Pickthank. They vrere 
then asked if they knew the prisoner at the 
bar ; and what they had to say for their lord 
the king against him. 

Then stood forth Envy, and said to this 
effect : My lord, I have Imown this man a 
long time, and will attest upon my oath 
before this honorable bench, that he is — 

Juige. Hold ! Give him Ms oath. (So 
they sware him.) Then he said, — 

Envy. My lord, this man, notwithstanding 
his plausible name, is one of the vilest men 
in our country. He neither regardeth prince 
nor people, law nor custom ; hut doth all that 
he can to possess all men with certain of his 
disloyal notions, which he in the general 
calls principles of faith and holiness. And, 
in particular, I heard him once myself affirm, 
that Ohristianity and the customs of ourtowm 
of Yanity -were diametrically opposite, and 
could not be reconciled. By which saying, 
my lord, he doth at once not only condemn 
all our laudable doings, but us in the doing 
of them. 

Judge, Then did the judge say to Mm, 
Hast thou any more to say? 

Envy. My lord, I could say much more, 
only I would not be tedious to the court. 
Yet, if need be, when the other gfeutlemen 
have giten in their evidence, rather than 
anything shall be wanting that will dt^tch 
him, I will enlarge my testimony a^iost 
him. So he was bid to stand by. 

Then they called Superstition, and bid him 
lodk upon the prisoner. They also a^ed 





wffiat he could say for their lord the kii 4 
against him. Then they swaie him ; so he 
began : — 

Sn;per. My lord, 1 have no great at*c|uaint- 
ance with this man, nor do 1 ih‘sh e to have 
further knowledge of him ; how ever, IhH I 
know, that he is a very pestilent hdlow, fioiii 
some discourse that, the other day, 1 ha<l w itii 
him in this town ; hir then, talking w itli Iiim, 
I heard him say that our religion was naught, 
and such by which a man could by no ini‘*ms 
please God. Which sayings of bis, lord, 
your Itirdship veiy %rell knows what neceshii- 
rily thence wull tollow’', to wit, that \ve do 
still worship in vain, are }et in our sins, and 
finally shall he damned : and this is that 
wffiich I have to say. 

Then was Pickthank sw'orn, and bid say 
what he knew" in behalf of then* lord the 
king, against the piisoner at the bar.. 

Pick My lord, and you geiith lucii all, this 
fellow I have known of a long time, and have 
heard him speak things tiiat ouglit md to be 
spoke ; for he hath railed on our noble prince 
Beelzebub, and hath spoken contemptildy of 
his honorable friends, wdiose names are the 
Loid Old Man, the Lord Carnal Delight, the 
Lord Luxurious, the Lord Desire of Vain 
Glory, my old Lord Lechery, Sir Having 
Greedy, with all the rest of our nobility ; 
and he hath said, moreover, thtit if all num 
w"ere of his mind, if possible, there is not one 
of these noblemen shouhl have any longi r 1 % 
being in this town. Besides, ho "hath not 
been afraid to rail on you, my hml, who are 
now appointed to he Ms jinlge, calling you 
an ungodly villain, with many other Hm*li 
like vilifying terms, wdth which he hath be- 
spattered most of the gentry of our biwiu 

When this Pickthank had told his tile, tite 
: judge directed his speech to tlie prkmer at 
the bar, saying, Thou runagate, heretic, and 
traitor, hast thou heard what thw hoiiegi 
gentlemen have witnessed against thw f 

Faith, May I speak a few words la my 
own defence? 

Judge, Sirrah I siireb ! thou to 

live no longer, but to be slain bimi«iately 
ttpon the place ; yet, that all men may wm 
our gentleness towards the% let us hear wMil 
thou, vile runagate, hast to mj, 

Fmih. L I say, then, in answer to wlwl 
Hr. iMvy hath spoken, I never said aught 
Mu ius, that what rule, or Iaw% efr 


ili!' 
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fir pffiple fiat against ilie \%ml of Gotl, | 
i.ri* tti G]iii 4 mmty, | 

If I li.upKiiil aiHHi Hi thisj foiniuee mp of 
iM) ai»! I aiti rratly liore befoie ym to | 
ia»iki Hi) ruanfilioii, I 

^sl, to llio Mvotiib til ’iut, Mr. Hupor- 

fttitioii, iiiiil diargo agdiisl im*, I Miiil 
oiil) tlii^, tki! Ill till mnisiiip of iUnl Ihm* 
k rit|iiiii‘il faiih ; hui flare ran be 

110 iliiiiH* failli ^lilliiiut a iliviiit* revelation’ 
of tl«» viill of IohI Till h foie, mliatiMr i'l 
into tlie U*hI that U not 

ngrcealile loili^iiie ie\i Lilioii, ^ aiiiiiit he done 
hilt hv H liiinwii fiiitli ; wliieii iaitli \ull not 
he |ilolltahle to 1 f» nial lile, 

;i, A*< to wlia! Mr. Pa ktlinii'k hath fiaidj I ' 
|a'»‘t»l!iig tuiiH, as lliiit I aia \ii«l to 
rail^ ilia! the like), tint the prliae of thin 
town, with all the tnhhlemeatj hw alteial- 
aifit% hy tliih guilleiiiaii iiaiiieih are iiam^ fit 
for a being in hell than in thn and 
country : and so tlie Lon! liave ineiey npon 
nie ^ 

Tla n the judge railed to the jury (who 
all tlih while stoofl by, to hear and ob^ervt*) : 
Oenlluiieii of the jury, )ou thh man 
about whom t*?eit an uproar hath Iveen 
wade In Ibi-^ town, \ou ha\e iiKo heaul 
what lhi**emoi 1 h) uentleinen have wltnv^HHl 
agaiiH Imii ; fibo you lane h\m\ lin reply 
will it lifUh now in your biuntn 

tfi hang hiiiu Mive Iiih life ; but yet I thinlc 
iniet to iiniriiit )oii into (uir Ih%. 

Tin It- an Ail iiiinle in the days of 
Fliiinwii the Gnat, servant bi our prinre, 
lliat led of n rout riirt ndigioii ahonld ' 
and gi'inv too Ptroiig for liiWj their I 
k* thnnin inti^ llie river! 
(Etofl 1). Tlieiv mm abo an Art made In 
the ihi>i Ilf Nebne|iadiie/,2«r the Great, 
aiKitlier of hit mtowIs, tluil whowKwer mmnld 
ncit fail down iifid nvowldp lik gnldtui iiiiiige 
thwiM bf tliniwn into 11 fiery lunmea (Dim. 
iii). Thtw wii iii«i ini Ael maile In the 
ilAyt of Bmm% llitl wImw>, for 

ii|»n Mij gixl blit ilioiH he end 
Into ii# lifiiis* i«ii (Bm. \i% Nw #» ith* 
cif thews hiwi this »W haa bmtei, 
mot c»ly ift tlon^l {wliici il Hot to l» 
tmm^% lot tfco lit word ttid dt«i i wMcl 
mm% th«%f0tti M intoleifaWte. 

^ F«r that of PteRoh, hfe kif mA^ 
%fm » fin^«iio|b to fmfmt misdiltf, no 
mm Wi% ytfl b# 'heim h a 


crime apimrent For the second and third, 
you see he dispuleth against onr religion; 
and for the treason he hath confessed he 
deserveth to the the death. 

Then went the jury outj whose names were 
Mr, Blintlnmn, Mr. No-good, Mr. Malice, 
lltfr. Love-lust, Mr. Liva^-loose, Mr, Heady, 
Mr. High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. 
C’riielfy, .^tr. Hate-light, and Mr. Implacable ; 
i\ho e\ery one gave in his private verdict 
agaiiHt him among themselves, and after- 
waid> ununiniouMy concluded to bring him 
in gmlty before the jmige. And fast, among 
ihewM he^, Mr. Blimlinan, the foreman, said, 

I M i* ch aiiy that this man is a heretic. Then 
Mid !!klr. No-good, Aw^iy with such a fellow 
irom the eirth. Ay, said Mr. Malice, for I 
h ite the very looks of him. Then said Air. 
Ijove-hist, I could never endure him. Nor 
I, ^aid Air. Live-loose, for he ivould always 
be tsuidemniug my wa)^ Hang him, hang 
him, said Afr. He<idv. A sorry scrub, said 
Air. High-miud. Aly heart rlseth against 
him, sail! Air. Enmity. He is a rogue, said 
Air. Liar. Hanging is too good for him, said 
Air. C’ruelty, l^et ns despatch him out of 
the \ia\, wid Air. Hate-light. Then said 
Air, Impiacable, Alight I have all the world 
given nK‘, I could not l>e reconciled to him ; 
tlnwcfore let us forthwith bring him in guilty 
oi death. And so they did ; therefore he 
was presently eomlemned to be had from 
the place where he was, to the place from 
ivhence lie came, and there to be put to the 
most miel death that could be invented. 

They therefore brought him out, to do 
with him accoitling to their law ; and, first, 
they Hconrged him, then they buffeted Mm, 
then tliey lanced his flesh with kniv® ; after 
that they stoned liirn with stones, then 
pricked him with their swords ; and, last of 
all, they burned him to ashes at the stake. 
Thus came Faithful to his eml 
Now I saw that there stood behind the 
mnltitnde a ehmiot and a couple of brnm^ 
wmting for Faithful, who (so soon ^ M& 
adversaries had despatched Mm) wm 
tip into it, and stmighlway iVas caaSlI mp 
through the clouds, wito sound of 1 1 

the nearest way to the CeJtsial '* ml i | 
m for ^rislian, he had aenme mpll% t 
was renmddi back to priam 1 Bd E# 
remained forwsp^ee.' Sidi.' 
tnlm thi 1 
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rage in Ms own hand, so wrought it about, 
that Christian for that time escaped them, 
and went his way ; and as he went, he sang, 
saying : — 

Well, PaithM, thou hast faithfully protest 
Unto thy Loid , with whom thou shait be blest, 
When faithless ones, with all their vaiu delights, 
Aie dying out undei then hellish plights 
Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name suivi\e ; 
Foi, though they Iciled thee, thou art yet alive. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 


CHRI&TIAlf AND HOPEFUL. 


Now I saw in iny dream, that Christian 
went not foith alone ; for there was one 
whose name w^as Hopeful (being made so 
by the beholding of Christian and Faithful 
in their words and behavior in their suffer- 
ings at the fair), who joined himself unto 
him, and, entering into a brotherly covenant, 
told him that he would be his companion. 
Thus, one died to bear testimony to the 
truth, and another rises out of Ms ashes to 
he a companion with Christian in his pib 
grimage. This Hopeful also told Christian, 
that there were many more of the men in 
the fair that w’^ould take their time, and fol- 
low after. 

So I saw that (quickly after they were got 
out of the fair, they overtook one that was 
gmng before them, whose name w^as By- 
ends t so they said to Mm, What countiy- 
man^ sir ? and how far go you this way ? 
He told them that he came from the town 
of Fair-speech, and he was going to the 
Celestial City; but told them not Ms 
name. 

From Fair-speech I said Christian. Is 
there any good that Eves there? (Prov. 
xxvi. 25.) 

By-end$. Yes, said, By-ends, I hope. 

pjvr, Pr^y, dr, wh4t mf I you? 
said Christian. j i 

B'^ends, I am a straato to and you 
to me : if you be gom^ te way, I shall be 
of your company j if nol^ I ha m-f 


is; and I have \ery many ruli kiiidiul 

there, 

C7i7\ Play, aie vair biudrul iMit ! 
if a man ina} bt so bold. 

Bfj-i7ids. Aliiiod the whole town , mo I, lu 
particiiLii, my Loid Tiiiii-abowl, Lmd 
Time-server, m} bold ^hoiu 

whose ancestoiN that town hi^l took iIh 
name); abo Mi. Smooth-maii, Mr. 
both-ways, Mr* Aii;> thing; iiiwl the inion 
of our paibh, Mi. Two-toiiguM, w.i'^ iti} 
mothei’s ounbu^hei b} hihfh wth , 
to tell }mi the Inuh, I am \m oiiu ii gi iilh 
nun of go(*d tpulity ; }el im 
ialluT was but a watuman, looking om \\d} 
and rowing another, and 1 got mo4 of my 
estate by the same ouupatmiL 

CJir. Aie you a imirned nun I 

By-eiids, Yes, and my Wrife is a \ i ly ui- 
tuous 'woman, the daughter of a liiliioUH 
wwun ; .she was my Lad} Feigning > ilmigli- 
ter, tlierefoie siie came of a 'ui} hoiioralde 
family, and is airivisl to sinh a pilch of 
breedmg, that she knows how to cair) it to 
all, even to prince am! It » 1111 % 

w^e somewLat differ in wligioE from tlnwe 
of the stricter sort, •— yet but in two 
points : First, we never strive agaiiwt wind 
and tide. Secondly, we are a!wa)s mo>t 
zealous when Ileligion goes in hi^ ^^iher 
slippers; 'ive love much to walk with him 
ill the street, if the bun shine*?, iiimI tlit* pi 0 - 
pie applaud him. 

Then Christian stepped a little abide fi» 
Ms fellow, Hopeful, M} ing, It ritiH in my 
mind that this h one Ly-teab, of Ian- 
speech; ami if it be he, \u hm as \u) a 
knave in our company m chudhlh In all 
these parts. Then Kiki ifopcfiiL Ask Iiiiii ; 
metlanks he should not be aslumiil ot Iih 
name. So CMLtmn came up with liini 
again, and said, Sir, you talk le* if you knew 
something more than all tin* world doth ; 
and, if I take not my mark ainiHH, | ilmn I 
have half a guess of you. h not } urn iiiiiiic 
Mr. By-ends, of Fair-speeth I 

Btj-&nds, This is not my niiiiie, but Iiiflec4 
it is a nickname that k given im by soji» 
that <;iannot abide and I must Im eoiiteiil 


p bear it as a repiwh, m other garni am 
lave borne iiete before me. 


<lr* But did jm never ^ve » newton 
yon by to name t 
Hover, iiever ! Tie mm to 
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ever ! «1i<l to tlu in ati or fa- ion to moli of ihmi liau' kept siicli a f^eliool tliem- 
nn iIh^ ii.oso that I had .ih\a\> the sdv«s. 

Ill* k Im |»mp i» niv judioiient \Hth the Wtlh when they had, 1 ^aid, tlni«^ sa- 

eiit w i\ of ihf tiiui \u it tta-, and hited undi (ithei, Mr. Moneydrive «aid to Mr. 
iit\ * li iiif e fo * 4 < t tlii u h\ ; hut d things Bv*eiidH, M’'ho are they upon the road hefore 
art lhmm4 iipoit ine, ht me iountthnua ml (for (luistun and Hopeful weie yet 
lileHsino ; hill h»f lint the niidiaoin hud me, within vieve.) 


flu y fore, w ilh leprtuf 1 l 


Jhj-iuds. They are a couple of far eountry- 


i%f I thm^lit» indt'f d, tli it vou \m le the men, that, after their mode, are going on pil- 
in.li! that I limiii of; and f4> till ym w h it * grimage. 

I tliiiik, 1 ft nr ihiM lyime Ih long'^ to \ou niou Momitlmw Alas ! why did they not stay, 
propeih ill in }uii mv willing dmnhl hlud we might have had tlieir good eomjmny I 
tliiiik It ih»!!} f toi thev, and we, ami you, su*, 1 hope, me all 

W« li, if >oii will thus imagine, I going m a ]ulgrimage. 
ciiiimi help il , )ou dull iind me a lau Ihjtmh, We are so, indeed ; hut the men 
fom|»fin\ kn|fU,if you %vill stdl admit im Ih ton m .w so ligkl, and love bo ninth their 
)our a-'-oi I d» . own notions, and do also so lightly isteein 

Clir, Jf >oii will go with us, \ m must go the ttpinions oi others, that, let a 'man be 
ag.uiHt wind and tidi ; the wlinh, Ipeiu'nt, mwer st> gtdlv, yet if he jumps not 'with 
IS against \mir opinion. You must aKo own ^ thuu in all things, they thrust him quite out 
Iteligiofi ill his mgs, as 'Well ii4^ when in hy oi tin ii tompany. 

fiilver slippiR ; and stand hy him, too. when -nU. That is had: hut 'we reail of 

himiid in lions, lis well as when he walketh some that are righteous ovemueh ; and 
the stunts with applauM*. t snch menk rigidness pievaila with them to 

BiHUth* You must not ini|MiBe imr !»nl It judg* and condemn all hut themselves. But, 
«uer !u\ lailli ; lene me to my liheit}, ami I piay, 'wdut,and how many, ■were the things 
let ni4 go with y<ui. wherein you diih^eil ^ 

f/«r. Xnt a shp furtln r, unless you will %-mk Why, they, after their headsixong 
in what f piopound wt. ^ manner, conclude that it is duty to rush on 

Tin !i s»yd I h •unis ^ i^hall never dt'-iil their journey all w'eathers; and Iain wait- 
mv old piim ipiu. MUft» iln y me haimh-^s ^ Jug far wind and tide. They are for hazard- 
and proliUihh . Ill iiui\ m»t go ith ymt, I ingall for God at a clap ; and I am for taking 
riiiH! do ! ilitl hidme }on o\irttH>k me, : all advantegi's to secure my life and estate, 
evui go lu until smne owitake me They are for holding their notions, though 

that will Ih gl i*l oi iii) coiiipiiiiv all other men arei^aiiisl them ; Imt I am for 

Now I Kiw III m} dieam ihiit Ghristkn ndigmn in what, and so far as, the times ami 
«ifl llo|»ohil foisoiik hiiu, ami kf’pi their dm- my safety will liar it. They are for Eolig- 

tamo kdufe hiiu : hut one of them, looking mu whan in mgs and contempt ; hut I am 

l«ii k, ww Ihiet* men follow iiig Sir. By-ends ; for him when he widks in his golden slip|3ei% 
tiifl, kdiold, m Ili 4 *v came up %vllh liiiii, he in the sunshine, and with applause, 
iiiaiif llieiii il ver) li»w ecoi^; and they also Ay, and hohl you there 

gall* liliii a luuiipliiiient. The inen''« mmses still, good Mr. By-ends ; for, for inj part, I 
WiW Mr» I! old 4 lie- world, Mr. Money-love, can count him hut a lool, that, having the 
iml Mr. Stve-iill, nieii that Mr. By -ends h»l hbarty to ki^ep what he has, shall Tba so mir 
kwii Iriiiiwfly acqmiiiitwl with ; for k their wise as to lose ii us he wise as serpmls* 
inliioiity llioy wew inhwlfi llowa, and weta It is best to make hay when the shines, 
tettglil liy turn Mr. Cjti|ieina»f a «diooltM^ar You see how the hm lieth Still sW wi«l^, 
il hovi-gJiini which is a market town in &e aad heatirs her only when she hat# 
eotmtf c€ Cowtiitgi In the north. This itwithplewum God sends ^ 

sehoolaiashfr teught them ih® ^ of gelliiig, and sometimes snnAiim : If they | 

eitlier Iby violence nmmw^ lying, Tools to go through the fir^ yet ) 

«■ hf putting on a guise mtlgicm 5 content to take Mr weather liiaag j 

th^ few patlenmii had atlstai mtth of For my piut, I Mke 
the 10^ 4 f thrff ^ tik# iiey eould will sMd wMx the of / 


;i:i 

il i 
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blessings xinto ns ; for who can imagine, that preacher, &c., and so makes him a bet it r 
is ruled by his reason, since God has be- man, yea, makes him bttiei iinpru^e Ids 
stowed upon ns the good things of this life, paits ; which ib acc<mling to the mnid of 
but that he would have ns keep them for his God. 

sake'^ Abraham and Solomon giew lich in 3, Kow, as for his tompl^liig vifh the 
religion. And Job says, that a good man temper of his people, by to sine 

shall lay np gold as dnst. But he must not them, some of his ]niiieiples this aignetii 
be such as the men before us, if they be as (1.) That he Rof a self-den} iiig temper ; (2.) 


you have described them. 


Of a sweet and firming depoitment ; and so 


Save-alL I think that we are all agreed in (3.) Moie fit for the niinisteiial fiim tioin 


this matter, and therefore there needs no 
moie words about it. I 


4. 1 conclude, then, that a mum tor that 
changes a small for a great shonhl ikiI, foi 


Money4om, No, there needs no more so doing, be judged a« covetoiw ; but miln i, 
words about this matter, indeed ; for be that since he is improved in hia partM and unliibti \ 
believes neither Scripture nor reason (and theieby, be counted as one that piiibins his 
you see we have both on our side) neither call, and the opportmiitj put into his hiiiwi 
knows his own hberty nor seeks his own to do good, 

safety. And now to the second pad of the 

By-ends, My brethren, we are, as you see, tion, vMch concerns the tradunum }ou iiit n- 
going all on pilgrimage ; and, for our better tioned. Suppose such an one to lhi\e but a 
diversion from things that are bad, give me poor employ in the wuihi, hut, b} bouumng 
leave to propound unto you this (Question : — religious, he may mend Ixih maiket, puhaps 
Suppose a man, a minister, or a tradesman, get a lich wife, or more and far btUler cih- 
<£:c., should have an advantage lie before him tomers to his shop: for my pad, I see im 
to get the good blessings of this life, yet so as reason but that this may be kwiully done, 
that he can by no means come by them For why — 

except, m appearance at least, he becomes 1. To become religious is a virtue, by what 
extraordinarily zealous in some poinfe of re- means soever a man becomes so. 
ligion that he meddled not with before ; — 2. Nor is it unlawful to get a ridi wife, or 

may he not use these means to attain his end, more custom to my shop. 


and yet be a right honest man ? 


3. Besides, the man that gets these by be- 


^ Money-love, 1 seethe bottom of your ques- coming religious gets that which is gtxd, of 
tion ; and with these gentlemen’s good leave them that are good, by becoming good him- 
I will endeavor to shape you an answer, self; so then here is a good am! good 
And first, to speak to your question as it customers, and good gain, and all by 
concerns a wdfdster himself Suppose a min- becoming religious, which is good : theicfon , 
ister, a worthy man, possessed but of a very to become religious ti> get ail these is a gow! 
small benefice, and has in his eye a greater, and profitable design, 
more fat and plump by far ; he has also now This answer, thus mmie by thh Mr, 
an opportunity of getting of it, yet so as by Money-love to Mr. By-ends’ question, 'ftas 
being more studious, by preaching more fre- highly applauded by them all ; wliewfoie 
qiiently and zealously, and, because the tern- they concluded, upon the whole, that it wan 
per of the people requires it, by altering of most whol^ome and advantageous Ami lie- 
some of his principles : /or my part, I see no cause, as they thought, no man wm able to 
reason but a man may do this (provided he contradict it, and because Chrislian tad 
has a call), ay, and more a great deal besides, Hopeful were yet within call, Ihev loiiiil? 
and yet be an honest -- ^ . i. .. . . ! ^ 


For why, 


agreed to assault them with the qii«tiot| i 


A of a greater ^ benefice is law- soon as they overtook them ; «id the mtler 

u (this c^ot be contradicted), since it is because they had of poied Mn By-en4 he^ 
before hm by Pro^dence : so then, he fore. So they called rfte tittn 

lb he can, making no question for stopped, and stood stitt they «iai im te 

consaen^ Bate ^ &em : but they concluded, as they 

2.Beades, his desire after that benefice not Mr. By-ends, but old Mr. Hold-the-wejfW* 


makes him more studious, a more zealous 4iouId 


propound the question to them ; be- 
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fail'll*, a*- tlK*y Mippu i »1, tbi ir aii^ww to liim ' 
uitliuiit Hit uiiaiiitlu of tlul 
tint u kimllnl Ml Bv aids and 

thoiii a! tlitir pariiii^^ a littlo Bdoro. j 

So flu \ oiitio lip tin ali of la l and, after 
a Mil 111 ^ilutition, Ml lIold-tla*-mc»iM pro- 
PoiiiiiIhI tin «|U<--tioii to CliilSnn and his 
tiliim*, tiiid hid than to ainui r it if they 
foiiliL 

I hr. Then sjsitl diiMiaiij Enn a hahe in 
nli^ion in.n ainwaMen Ihon'^aiit! nalnpies- 
tions. For it it In inili\d 5 il lo iollo^v Chiid 
!oi loue**, m It n 111 the ‘«!\th of JoIiil Inov 
imn h nil ii ahoiiiiinhh h it to make of hint 
and L li|-,ion a '‘talking home, to and nyo^\ 
the woild ^ Nor do we tind mv t*tlnr than 
liiatln Inpoaiti d^ and \\ih Ins, that 
ale uf this opiiimn. 

L Heathuis : for whtn Hainor and She- 
ehein had a mind to the dan^dittr and uittle 
of Jacob, and siw tint time \sa^ no \\a\ 
foi them to tome at than but by bttommja 
a're iinu i-vi d, — they sa^ to tkir eompanioim, 
“ If toer\ male of ns be « ircumeised, lus tin y 
me ui«um«i>.id, slull not their rattle, and 
tin n ^u! 4 im e, and betM of theii% k* 
rmm He ii dmahti i an»l tluir t\itlhM\(‘ie 
that whieli tliw onialit to obtain, and their 
nligioii the Mall in^dim o* tliev mailt tme of 
to <i»me at thcni. lb ad the whole ^toiy 
(C«i‘!L xxxlv. ii}- 23). 

& The h}pou lilt d Pluiiseiswere abo of 
thb relr^mn . I01114 pmmts wae thur pn- 
leiifa ; but to 41! wilmm* homiH \sm their 
inleiit ; and 41* d« r d imn ilioii wus fioni Gw! 
Ilifir Judgment (Luke \x III, IT). 

3. indiK tile ditil, wiH also of thin re- 
ligion . In* \\ la religions fur the bi^, that he 
liiiglit be possi^s^efl of whiit wm llierein ; tmt 
lie iviii lost, m4 away, iiml tin \try son of 
pen lit ion* 

4, Million the witch ww of this ndigson 

tc» . for lie monid have had the Holy Gho«i% 
llal lie iiiiglit have got money tlien»wiih ; 
ftiw! !ii« fniiii PeteFs inonlh wm 

aceoniing (Acti vtIL 10-23), 

ft* Kvither will it mil of my mind kit tliat 
Hat man tliai up wiigbn for the wertd 
will throw away religifm for ilie worid 1 for 
^ iitttely m Jttdat designed He wottd in be- 
cemiiig feli|pmi% io anrely did h4 Ateo sril 
roligloE mi Ms Mailer for tie swne* To 
tnswir lli« cpeitfoE, lh«fo% afonpeAkely, 
m I p«meiTe yon Jbte deAi, mi fo aecepi 
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of, as axitlientic, siidi an«»wer, is both heathen- 
ish, h^^meiitical, and tkwihsh ; and yonr re- 
"waul will be accoiding to your wwIch. 

Thai they stood sUrmg one upon another, 
but hud not w herewnth to answ er Chii'^tian. 
Hopeful also approved oi the soiindnesH of 
(bnstmn^s answer ; so there was a great 
siienee among them. Mr. By-en<ls and his 
I ompany also staggeral and kept behind, that 
Chiistiaii and Hopeful might outgo them. 
Thai said Ghristian to his fellow, If th(‘se 
tnen cannot stand befoie tiie seiiteme of 
nan, what will they <lo with the sentence 
id Gild? And if they an* mute when dealt 
with by vessels of clay, what will they do 
wht n they shall be lebuked by the dames of 
4 di\oiniug fire ? 

Th( n Christian and Hopeful outwent them 
ag un, and went till they came at a delicate 
tailed Ease, where they went with 
imkh lontait ; but that plain was but nar- 
row, so thev wk*re quit My got over it. Koiv, 
at the fuither side of that plain was a little 
lull called Lucie, and in that hill a silver 
mine, w'hich some of them that had formerly 
gone that way, because of the rarity of it, 
lutl turned aside to see ; but going too near 
the brink of the pit, the ground, being d 4 - 
cidtful under them, broke, and they were 
slain ; some also had been maimed there, and 
could not, to their dying day, be their own 
men again. * 

Then I saw in my dream, that a little off 
the roail, over i^nst the silver mine, stood 
Bemas (gentleman-Hke), to call passengers to 
come ami see ,* who said to Christian and his 
fellow, Ho! turn aside hither, and I will 
show you a thing. 

€hn What thing so deserving as to turn 
us out of the way to see it I 
J)0mm, Here is a silver mine, and some ' 
digging in it for twmimi. If you will come, 
with a little pains you may richly provide i 
for yourselves. I 

Hope. Hien said Hopeful, Let us go see. 
dr, Hot I, said Christian ; I have he«d 
of ttds place before now, mi low nany 
there been slain ; and, besidw, that d 

is a snare to those thal; seek for it i | 

etih. them In their pilgrim^., ^ ^ “ 

Then Christian called to l>emh% 
not the place daugeron^ ! H^th |t irt’ 
dered many in thw plgrim^ t 
Dmmm. Not veiy dmigoFotifi|j 
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tliose tliat are careless. (But witlial lie 
blushed as he spake.) 

Clvr. Then said Christian to Hopeful, Let 
us not stir a step, but still keep on our way. 

Hope. I will warrant you, when By-ends 
comes up, if he hath the same invitation as 
we, he will turn in thither to see. 

Chr. No doubt thereof, for his principles 
lead him that way ; and a hundred to one 
but he dies there. 

Demas. Then Demas called again, saying, 
But will you not come over and see 1 

Chr. Then Christian roundly answered, 
saying, Demas, thou art an enemy to the 
right ways of the Lord of this way, and hast 
been already condemned for thine own tinn- 
ing aside, by one of his Majest/s judges (2 
Tim. iv. 10) ; and why seekest thou to bring 
us into the like condemnation 1 Besides, if 
^ve at all turn aside, our Lord the King will 
certainly hear thereof, and will there put us 
to shame, ’ivhere we would stand with bold- 
ness before him. 

Demas cried again, that he also was one of 
their fraternity j and that, if they would tarry 
a little, he also himself would walk with 
them. 

Chr. Then said Christian, What is thy 
name ? Is it not the same by which 1 have 
called thee 1 

Demas. Yes, ^ my name is Demas; I am 
the son of Abraham. 

Chr. I know you : Gehazi w’-as your great- 
grandfather, and Judas your father ; and you 
have trod in their steps. It is but a devilish 
prank that thou usest. Thy father was 
hanged for a traitor, and thou deservest no 
better rew^ard (2 Kings v. 20 ; Matt. xxvi. 
14, 15 ; xxvii, 3 ~ 5). Assure thyself that, 
when we come to the King, we will do him , 
word of this thy behavior. Thus they w-'ent 
their w^ay. 

By this time By-ends and his companions 
were come again within sight, and they at 
the first beck went over to Demas. Now, 
whether they fell into the pit by looking over 
the brink thereof, or whether they went down 
to dig, or whether they were smothered in 
the bottom by the damps that commonly 
arise, of these things I am not certain ; but 
this I ohserved, that they never were seen 
again in the way. Then sang Christian, — 

By-ends and silver Demas both agree 

One calls, the other nms, tliat he may he" 


A sharer in hi.s lurre : the** dn 
Take ii]) in this world, anti no further go. 

Now" I saw' that, just on tiu* Mtlmr side «d’ 
this plain, tiu* pilgrims came lt> a plam 
w"here stood an old iiiominunii bard by tlu' 
highway-side, at the sight of wbieb tlu-y 
W’ere bolli concerned, lu'cause td' the sirang^*- 
ness of the form tbeivuf; for it seemed to 
them as it it luul been a wuuian tran.'d'ornie.l 
into the shape of a]dllar. ilere, tbmvhuv, tlirv 
stood looking ami !ot»king upon b, but etniM 
not fur a time t<dl wluit the) sluadd maki* ' 
tbercot. At last Mopefui espit«d writi^'U abevr 
the head thereof a wilting in an nuiMml ham! ; 
Imt ho, being no sehoiar, cuiled to rhri’^tiaii 
(for he wiis learned) to see if he eoultl piidv 
out the meaning: so he came, and after a 
little laying of let lens together, he fmind tin* 
same to be this, Eemeniber Lot’s wife.-' 
So he read it to his fellow ; alter which they 
both concluded that that was the pillar of 
salt into wdiich Lot's wife w'as turned for 
her looking back with a covetous heart, when 
she WHS going from Sodom for Siifety (Gen. 
xix. 26). Which sudden and amazing aight 
gave them occasion of this discourse : — 

Chr. Ah, my brother 1 this is a seasonable 
sight : it came opportunely to irs after the 
invitation which Demas gave us* to coma 
over to view the hill Lucre ; and IumI we 
gone over, as he desired us, and ns thou 
WHst inclined to do, my brother, we liad, I* a* 
aught I know", been ma<k ourselves, like this 
wmman, a spectacle for those that shall come 
after to behold. 

Eope. 1 am sorry that I was so foolish, 
and am made to wonder that I am not now 
as Lot’s wife ; for wdierein was the (lilferema; 
betwixt her sin and mine ? She oidy lo^oked 
back ; and I had a desire to go hh\ Let 
grace be adored, and let me be ashanuHl that 
ever such a thing should bo in mine lieart. 

Chr. Let us take notice of wdud we 
here, for our help for time to come. This 
woman escaped one Judgment, for she fell 
not by the destruction of Sodom ; yel 'she 
was d^troyed byanolhnr, a# we Itee s|t k 
turned into a pillar of salt 

True ; and, .she may be .m .liolli'. ■ 
caution and example j eanMoiii fibll wfeiifticndil 
shun her sin ; or a sign of > 
win overtake such as ahali not 
by this caution: so Korah, 

Abiram, with the two hundred and fifty 





■•S?pi\'i- 
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men that perished in their sin, did also be- 
come a sign or example to others to be ware 
(Numb. XX vi. 9, 10). But, above all, I muse 
at one thing, to wit, how Demas and his lel- 
lows can stand so confidently yonder to look 
for that treasure, which this woman, but for 
looking behind her after (for we read not 
that she stepped one foot out of the way), 
was turned into a pillar of salt ; especially 
since the judgment which overtook her did 
make her an example, witliin sight of wheie 
they are ; for they cannot choose but see her, 
did they but lilt up their eyes. 

Ghr. It is a thing to he wondered at, and it 
argueth that their heaits are grown desperate 
in the case ; and I cannot tell who to com- 
pare them to so fitly as to them that pick 
pockets in the presence of the judge, or that 
will cut purses under the gallows. It is 
said of the men of Sodom, that they were 
“sinners exceedmgly,” because they were 
sinners “ before the Lord," — that is, in his 
eyesight, and notwithstanding the kindnesses 
that he had showed them ; for the land of 
Sodom was now like the garden of Eden 
heretofore (Gen. xiii, 10-13). This, there- 
fore, provoked him the more to jealousy, and 
made their plague as hot as the fire of the 
Lord Out of heaven could make. And it is 
most rationally to he concluded, that such, 
even such as these are, that shall sin in the 
sight, yea, and that too in. despite of such 
examples that are set continually before 
them, to caution them to the contrary, must^ 
be partakers of severest judgments. 

Hope, Doubtless thou hast said the truth ; 
but what a mercy is it, that neither thou, 
but especially I, am not made myself this 
example ! This ministereth occasion to us 
to thank God, to fear before him, and always 
to remember Lot’s wife. 


CHAPTEB TV. 

nOUBTINO CASTLE AKB CIASTT DEBPAIB. 

I^SAW, then> that they went on their way 
to a pieasnnt river j wMoh iDavid the king 
cdW “the tiver^of Gfod” j but “the 
river of the water of life** (Psi* Ilv. 9 ; Eev. 
xxii. 1 ; Ezek. xlvii. 1 - 0 ). Now theii way lay 
just upon the bank of the river : here, there* 
fore, Christian and his companion 


I with great delight ; they tiraiik abo of the 
'water of the mer, uhidi pleas mt, and 
enlivening to their veaiy spiiifs. 
on the banks bf this ii\er, on iilliti sale, 
were green trees, that btae all minner of 
Iniii ; and the leaves of the tieen vi le good 
tor medicine: with the Indt of these iixtH 
they were also much delighted ; and the 
leaves they ate to prevent suifeits, aiitl oilur 
diseases that uie incident to those that lii at 
their blood by tia\els. On eitliei side of 
the liver uas also a meadow, tuiiimsiy beau- 
tified vithiihcH; and it van gium all the 
year long. In this meadow tlie) liyilown 
and slept ; for here they miglit lie down 
safely (Ps. xxiii % ; Isa. xiv. 30). Wlieii 
they awoke they gathered again of the linit 
of the tribes, and drank again ol the mater 
of the river, and then lay down agiim to 
sleep. Thus they did several days and 
nights. Then they sang,— * 

Behold ye how these ciystal streams do glide, 

To comfort pilgriiiis by the Ingliway-hule. 

Tlie meadows gieen, beside tlieir fnigraiit smeil, 

; Yield dainties for them ; and he that can toll 
I What pleasant friut, yea, leaves, these tre« do 
yield, 

Will soon sell all, that he may bay this fell* 

So when they were disposed to go on (for 
they were not, as yet, at their jouniey’s end), 
they ate and drank, and departed. 

Now, I beheld in my dream, that they 
had not journeyed far, but the river and the 
way for a time parted ; at whicb they m^ere 
not a little sony ; yet they durst not go out 
of the way. Now the way from the river 
was rough, ami thei^ feet tendei, by imsoii 
of their travels ; so the souls of tlie pilgriini 
weie much discoimiged because of the way 
(Numb. xxi. 4). Wherefore, still as they went 
on, they wished for liettcr way. Now a 
little before them, them was on the left limn! 
of the road a meadow, and a stilo to go over 
into it ; and that meaxlow is callttl By-path 
Meadow. Then said Christian to hk Idlom^i 
If this meadow lieth along by our wayild®, 
let us go over into it Then he went to the 
stile to see, andj Wmld, a plh lay doag by 
the way, on the other side irf the fmm. It 
is aocoKling to mf wish, Mi tliAtiWL 
Here is the easiest going | art% good Hop- 
M, and let us gr> over. 

ifep. But how if this pathifelioiill, load 
otfe of the way! 
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ar. Tkit h not like, .ai.l the other. ar. No, if j-„u let me go first, ' 

Look <l..th It «nt go ulong hy the wayside I that, if them be .my .Linger, I may be first 
bo I..!-, iul, being pei4U.i.b..l by hin lellory, theiein ; bee.iuse by my means we are both 
went .ill. r bimoMi the ^tile. When they gone out of the n.iv 

rveie gone met, nnd w. le g.,t mi., the path, Flope. No, sai.l Hopeful, you shall not go 

they bmiifl It '.It ‘.M hn Iheir feet ; and first ; lor your mind being troubled may lead 

uiliial, mn\ befon* tliuii, a you out of tlie way again. — Then, ior their 

«ia« ^uilLiiig Ihi} <!itl{aiid Ish name was enuniragement, they heaid the voice ot one 
^aiiiaiiiitKiUHv) . tk;v talhti aftir him, thine heait toward the higli- 

iiml a4ad him ^\liithu* that wa\ led. He way, mm the way which thou wentesi : 
Mill, io the Uhdial iJale. Look, Raid tmn again” (Jer. ,\xvi. 21). But hv tlm 
C iiiHtian, did not I Ll! }(m ml By thn time the uatcH u ere gi eat ly rken,1)v leason 

>011 1111} MO ue aii light. So lie} lulhmul, of vhkh the way of going hack \ery 
ami hi % i ni h* fun ihenn Bait, h hold, the dangi rou., (Then I thought that it is easier 
night eaine on, and it gi< w \iry daik, so going out of the way%\h€nwe are in, than 
that tiny tiiat \uie hehiiid lost the night ot going in when we are out.) Yet they ad ven- 
lum that went In foie. tuied to go hack ; but it was so dark, and 

He, thuifo«, that went before (Vain- the flood was so high, that in their going 
confidence by name), not seeing the wmv inick they had like to have been drowned 
befoie hiiiL, fell Into a deep pit (fsa. i\. lb), nine or tin Imies. 

width wiw on purpose ikie made by the Neither could they, with all the skill they 
piince of those gioumH, to cutih aain-glo- had, get again to the side that night Where- 
rlmiRfooh withal, and was 4ihhed in pieces fore, at last lighting under a little shelter, 
w ith bis fall ^ ^ they sat down them until the daybreak ; hut’ 

Kow Christian and his fellotv heaitl him kdng w’cary, they Ml asleep. Now there 
fall * Ro tiny called to know the matter ; wms, not far from the place w^here they lay, 
but thiie w.H none to an^^wer, only they a castle called Doubting Castle, the owner 
heard a gioaiiing.^ Then said Ifopeful, Where ' whereof was Giant Despair ; and it was in 
are we mm I lliui was his ft How hilent, his grounds they now were sleeping : where- 
as iiiistiii sting that he had led him out of fore lie, getting up in the moniing early, 
the way ; and now it began to min and tlnin- and walking up and down in his fields, 
deraiid liglitui, in a vuy di eadfii! manner ; caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his 
and the w.itc r so’-e amain. grounds. Then, with a grim and surly voice, 

Then Hope In! gioam d in himself, sayiiiig, he bhl them awake ; and asked them whence 

0 tliai I kill kept on my wav ! they swre, and what they did in his grounds. 

C?ir. Who mild hiive llimight that this They told him they were pilgrims, and that 

path slmidil hii\i lid us out of the wMy I they had lost their way. Then said the 
ihpf. I w’lw afniid on it at the very first, giant, You Have this night trespassed on 
and t lien fore ga%e you that gentle cuiitmn. me, by trampling In and lying on my 

1 woiilil l«i\e spoken plainer, but that you grounds, and therefore you must go along 

are older tliiiii L wnth me. So they were forced to go, kcause 

(Ir. CioofI brother, k not ofFended; I am he was stronger than they. They also had 
sorry I Imve bixuight thee mil of the w^ay, but little to say, for they knew theinselv«? in 
tot! tlifii I have put into such Imminent a fault. The giant, therefore, drove them 
danger. Pay, my brother, forgive tm ; I did before Mm, and put them into his castle, 
not do it of ail evil iiilviiL Into a very dark dungeon, nasty and stink- 

ilopi. Ik cdinfortiHli my brother, for I ing to the spirits of these two 
foiglv© llii» ; and believe, too^ that tMs shall then, they lay from Wednesday Ifli 

be for our g«xi Saturday night, without one bit of f ' 

I am gW I have with me a teOwi- drop of drink, or light, or any to H ' 

ftil brother ; but we must not alaiid thus ; they did : they were, theroforo^ w el® f 


lit t» toy to go back apim 


ease, and were fer from ihd i 


good brother^ tee go be- l ance (Ps. Ixmm. % t|is; 

. itMstoan haddctellii^^^ 
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throBgli Ills unadvised counsel that they were 
brought into this distress. 

Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her 
name was Diffidence. So when he was gone 
to bed, he told his wife what he had done : 
to wit, that he had taken a couple of pris- 
oners and cast them into his dungeon, lor 
trespassing on his grounds. Then he asked 
her also what he had best to do further to 
them. So she asked him what they were, 
whence they came, and whither they were 
bound ; and he told her. Then she coun- 
selled him that when he arose in the morn- 
ing he should beat them without any mercy. 
So, when he arose, he getteth him a grievous 
crab-tree cudgel, and goes down into the 
dungeon to them, and there first falls to 
rating of them as if they were dogs, although 
they never gave him a word of distaste. 
Then he falls upon them, and beats them 
fearfully, in such sort that they wel’e not 
able to help themselves, or to turn them 
upon the floor. This done, he withdraws, 
and leaves them, there to condole then 
misery, and to mourn under their distress. 
So all that day they spent the time in noth- 
ing but sighs and bitter lamentations. The 
next night, she, talking with her husband 
further about them, and understanding they 
were yet alive, did advise him to counsel 
them to make away themselves. So, when 
morning was come, he goes to them in a 
surly manner as before, and perceiving them 
to be very sore with the strijies that he had 
given them the day before, he told them, 
that since they were never like to come out 
of that place, their only way would be forth- 
•^th to make an end of themselves, either 
with knife, halter, or poison : For why, said 
he, should you choose life, seeing it is at- 
tended with so much bitterness 1 But they 
desired Mm to let them go. With that he 
looked ugly upon them, and ruBhing to them, 
had doubtless made an end of them himself, 
but that he fell into one of his fits (for he 
sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell into 
fits), and lost for a time the use of his hands. 
Wherefore he withdrew*, aiid left them as 
before, to consider what to do. Then did 
the prisoners consult betweeh' themselves, 
whether it was best to take Hs counsel or 
no ; ind thus they began to discourse 
Chr, Broths, said CfimstiaiiL, what shall 
we do ? ' The life that Ve now live iS 


hie. For my part I know not whether it is 
best to live thus, or to die out of hand. 
“ My soul chooseth strangling rather than 
life”; and tlie grave is more easy for me 
than this dungeon ! (Job vii 15.) Shall we 
be ruled by the giant 1 

Eofe, Indeed, our present condition is 
dreadful, and death would be far more wel- 
come to me than thus forever to abide : but 
yet, let us consider, the Loid of the toiintry 
to which are going hath said, 
shall do no murder,” no, not to another 
maMs person ; much more, then, ai\* me ttu- 
bidden to take las counsel to kill oiiihiIwh. 
Besides, he that kills another can but toin- 
mit murder upon his body ; but lor one tii 
kill himself is to kill body and soul at mm\ 
And, moreover, my brother, thou tallest of 
ease in the grave ; but hast tluui lorgotteii 
the hell whither for ceitain tlie muiden‘m 
go 1 for ^‘no murderer hath etirnal hie,” 

And let us consider, again, that all the law 
is not in the hand of Giant Despair. Others, 
so far as I understand, have Ijeen taken 
by him, as w'ell as ive, and yet have escaped 
out of Ms hands. Who knows but that 
that made the w'orld, may cause that Giant 
Despair may die % or that, at some time or 
other, lie may forget to lock us in 1 or that 
he may, in a short time, have another of his 
fits before us, and may lose the use of Ins 
limbs ? and if ever that should come to pass 
again, for my part, I am resolved to pluck 
up the heart of a man, and to try my utmost 
to get from under his hand. I wiis a fml 
that I did not try to do it lieftjre ; but, how- 
ever, my brother, let m be patient, awl 
endure awhile. The time may come that 
may give us a happy release ; but let m not 
be our own inmderers. With these maiixls 
Hopeful at present did moderate the ml tic! 
of his brother ; so they continued togidlier 
(in the dark) rhat day, in their sad and dole- 
ful condition. 

Well, towards evtnlng, the giwit clow » 

into the dungeon t^in, to um If his piis- 
■ oners had t but when lie 

I came theto ho ima# alive ; usd, tfuly, 
alive was Ml*, f« what fm w»t of 
bread and %ator, alndi by Ae 

wotnds they awrfved la IMi 
they could do little but breathe. Bu% 1 say, 
iimh 

toditoro iag% aiMii rfd wd 
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tliey hml tlisol^eyecl Im counsel, it alionld be 
wors<3 with tlieni tlian if they had never 
been horn. 

At this they ireinbh‘d greatly, anti I think 
that (diiiHliaii iell into a m\ooii ; but, coming 
a litth‘ tf» himself agtiin, they miewtHl their 
clisfoime about tlie giant'tt counsel; and 
whether yet they had best to take it or no. 
Kow Ghiisliaii again seemed to be for iloing 
It ; but lfo|)eful made his second reply as 
folio wet h : 

My brother, said he, r<‘memberest 
thou not how valiant thou hast been hereto- 
fore I Apollyon could not crush thee, nor 
could all that thou didst hear or sc*e or leel 
in the Valhy of the Shadow of Death. What 
haniship, tent)?, and ama/.enient hast thou 
already gone through ! and art thou now noth- 
ing but lear I Thou seeht tliat I am in the 
dungeon with thee, a far weaker man b} nature 
than thou art ; also, this giant has -wounded 
me as well as thee, and hath also cut off the 
breud and water from my mouth ; and with 
thee I mourn without the light. But let us 
exerc‘Ke a little more patience : remember 
how^ thou playedst the man at Vanity Fair, 
and wast neither afraid of the chain, nor 
cage, nor yet of bloody death. Wlierefbre 
let us (at least to avoid the shame that be- 
exunes not a Christian to be found in) bear 
up with patience as wadi as we can. 

Kcm% nigbt iKung come again, and the 
giant and his wife being in bed, she asked 
him concerning the prist mm, and if they 
tun! tAken his counsei To which he replied, 
Tliey are Rtunly roguw ; they cluiose mther 
to Ijviir all hawlHhip than to make away! 
tlieii»dve». Then said nhe, Take tliein into ; 
the caatle^yard to-morrcm% and show thenii 
ilie Imnm and »kiills of those thou hast at* i 
»«ly dt»|«teb6il, and make them Wieve,! 
e» a week comes to an end, thou also wilt 
totr them In piea*a, m Ihou hast done their ; 

Isefort" llimii. 

So when the naoming was exme, the giant 
gem to them tgmn, ami tak« them into Ike 
iftastle-jitol, and ihowstheaii as hi® wife liati’ 
Widen him. Tli«e, said he, mm p%rin% ; 
ns you Clio, and tl»y toespfs^ in my : 
grounds, m you have done ; and mhm I ' 
I Um them In piece® : and so, 
Wifelii ^ i&yi^ I will do fm ynn 

down to ymir den t Im 

W1 thO' Jay, 


I'*' is'-’-'n 


therefore, all day on Saturday in a lament- 
able case, as before. Now, wiien night nas 
come, and when Mrs. Difiidence and her 
husband, the giant, weic got to bed, they 
began to renew their cliscoiiiKse of their pris- 
oners ; and, withal, the old giant wmndered 
that he could neither by his blows nor his 
counsel bring them to an end. And with 
that his wile replied, I fear, said she, that 
they live in hope that some will come to 
rMieve them, or that they have picklocks 
«ibout them, by the means of w'hich they 
hope to escape. And safest thou so, my 
dear ? said the giant ; I will therefore seaich 
them in the morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they 
began to pray, and continued in prayer till 
almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Chris- 
tian, as one half amazed, brake out in this 
passionate speech : What a fool, emoth he, 
am I, thus to he in a stinking dungeon, when 
I may as well walk at liberty I I have a key 
in my bosom, called Promise, that will, I am 
persuaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle. 
Then said Hopeful, That is good news, good 
bioiher ; pluck it out of thy bosom, and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, 
and began to try at the dungeon door, whose 
bolt (as he turned the key) gave back, and 
the door flew open with ease, and Christian 
and Hopeful both came out. Then he went 
to the outward door that leads into the castle- 
yard, and with his key opened that door also. 
After, he went to the iron gate, for that must 
be opened too : but that lock went damnable 
hard ; yet the key did open it. Then they 
thrust open the gate to make their escape 
with speed ; but that gate, as it opened, made 
such a creakidg, that it waked Giant Despair, 
who, hastily rising to pnrsiie his prisoners, 
felt Mb limbs to fail, for his fits took him 
j again, so that he could l)y no means go after 
I them. Then they went on, and came to the 
; King^a highway, and so were mfe, be^uae 
they mm out of Ms jurisdictioxi. 

Now, when they w^ere gone over the stde, 
to^y began to contrive with themselves what 
they should do at that stij% to pr^t 
that should come after town felllEglptoSp 
; hands of Giant Despair, So 
I to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon 
jthe ride thOreof this sentence,^ “Over this 
[ stHe ^ toe way to l^ohbting .^tl% 
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kept hy Giant Despair, who despiscth the 
King of the Celestial Country, and seeks to 
destroy his holy pilgrims.” Many, there- 
fore, that followed alter, read what was 
written, and escaped the danger. This done, 
they sang as follows : — 

Out of the way we went, and then we found 
What ’t was to tread upon foi bidden giound ; 

And let them that come after have a care 
Lest heedlessness makes them, as we, to fare 
Lest they, for trespassing, his pns’ners are. 

Whose castle ’s Boubtmg, and whose name ’s De- 
spair. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DELECTABLE MOOTTAINS. 

They went then till they came to the De- 
lectable Mountains ; which mountains belong 
to the Lord of that hill of which we have 
spoken before : so they went up to the moun- 
tains, to hehoid the gardens and orchards, the 
vineyards and fountains of water ; where also 
they drank and washed themselves, and did 
freely eat of the vineyards, How there were 
on the top of these mountains Shepherds 
feeding their flocks, and they stood by the 
highway-side. The pilgrims, therefore, went 
to them, and leaning upon their staves (as is 
common with weary pilgrims, when they 
stand to talk with any by the way), they j 
asked. Whose Delectable Mountains are| 
these ? and whose be the sheep that feed 
upon them ? 

Shep. These mountains are ImmaniieTs 
Land, and they are within sight of his city ; 
and the sheep also are his, and he laid down 
his life for them (John x. 11). 

Clir, Is thisfthe way to the ^elestial City ? 

Shep, You are just in your way. 

Ghr, How far is it thither ? 

Shep. Too far for any but those who shall i 
get thither indeed. 

Chr. Is the way safe, or dangerous ? 

Shep. Safe for those for whom it is to he 
safe ; “but the transgressors shall fall there- 
in” (Hos. xiv.»9). 

^ Chr. Is ther^ in this place any relief for 
pilgrims that are weary and faint in the way 1 
^ Shep. The Lord of these mountaihs hath 
gWen us a chaise, “not to be forgetful to 
Entertain ” (Heb. xiiL 2) ; th^fore 

the good of Ihe place is before you. 

I saw also in my dream, that -WMi Ihe 


Shepherds perceived that they were way- 
faring men, they also put questions to them 
(to which they made answer, as in other 
places), as, Whence came you! and, How 
got you into the way ? and, By what means 
have you so persevered therein I for but few 
of them that begin to come hither <lo show 
their face on these mountains. But when 
the Shepherds heard their answers, being 
pleased therewith, they looked very lovingly 
upon them, and said, Welcome to the Delec- 
table Mountains. 

The Shepherds, I say, whose names were 
Knowledge, Experience, Watchful, and Sin- 
cere, took them by the hand, and had them 
to their tents, and made them p«irtake of 
that which was ready at present. They sanl, 
moreover, We would that ye should stay here 
awhile, to be acquainted with us ; and yet 
more to solace yoniselves with the good of 
these Delectable Mountains. They then told 
them that they were content to stiy. So 
they went to their rest that night, because it 
was very late. 

Then I saw in my dream, that in the 
morning the Shepherds called up Christian 
and Hopeful to walk with them upon the 
mountains. So they went forth with them, 
and walked awhile, having a pleasant pros- 
pect on every side. Then said the Shepherds 
one to another, Shall we show these pilgrims 
some wondem? So when they had con- 
cluded to do it, they had them first to the 
top of a hill called Error, vhich wm very 
steep on the furthest side, and bid them look 
clown to the bottom. So Christian and Hope- 
ful looked clown, and saw at the bottom sev- 
eral men dashed all to ]>ieces by a fall tiiat 
they had from the top. Then said Christian, 
What meaneth- this? The Bheplierds an- 
swered, Have you not heard of them tliafc 
were made to err, by hearkening to Hy- 
meneus and Philetiis, as concerning the faith 
of the resurrection of the body ? (2 Tim. il 
answered, Yes. Then 4id 
the ShepheKls, Those that you see lie dashtti 
in pieces at the bottom of this mountain are 
they ; and they have continued to thM day 
unbuiied, as you see, for an example to 
others to take heed how they clamber too 
high, or how they come too near the brS 
of this mountain. 

Tflien I saw that they had them to the top 
of another mountain, and the name of 
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is Oaiitioii, ami bid them look afar off : wbicb 
lUieii they did^ they perceived, as they 
thought, several men walking np and clown 
among the tombs that weie there ; and they 
perceived that the men were blind, because 
they stumbled sonieiimes upon the tombs, 
ami because tliey could not get out from 
among tlMuii. Then said Christian, What 
means this t The Khephertls then answered, 
Bid you not see, a little below these inoun- 
taiuH, a stile that led into a meadow, on the 
left Iwnd of tins way I They answered, Yes. 
Then said the Hhephenls, From that stile 
theie goes a path that leads directly to 
Boubting CVtle, which is kept by Giant 
I)es]wir ; and these (point mg to them among 
the tombs) came once on pilgi image, as you ^ 
do now, even till they came to that same 
stile ; and because the right way was rough 
In that place, they chose to go out of it mto 
that meadow, and there were taken by Giant 
Despair, and cnst into Doubting Castle ; 
wdiere, after they had been awhile kept in 
the dungeon, he at last did put out their 
eyes, and led them among those tombs, 
whem he has leit them to wander to this 
very day, that the saying of the wise man 
Blight be fulfilled, He that W’anclereth out 
of the w'ay of understanding shall remain in 
the congregation of the dead” (Prov. \xL 16 ). 
Then Clnistian and Ihjpeful looked upon one 
tnotlier wnth lean gushing out, but yet said 
nothing to the Hhepherds. 

Then I saw in my dream, that the Shep- 
herds had them to another place, in a bottom, 
wliere was a door in the side of a hill ; and 
tiny opened the door, and bid them look in. 
They looked in, theref(»re, and saw that within 
it was very dark and smoky ; they also thought 
that they 'heard there a rumbling noise as 
of fire, and a cry of some hutiiented, and 
that they smelt the scent of biimstone. Then 
said Christian, WImt means thk I The Step- 
heixls told them, This is a by-way to hell, 
a waj that liy|>ocrite» go in at ; namely, such 
as iwl'l Hielr 'birthright, with Isau j such as 
sell their Maste-, with Judas ; such as bias- 
pliOTt the gospel, with Alexander i and that 
Me and di»eaiMe, with Aaaai» and Bap- 
Ms wife, 

Ifopa Then said Hopeful to the Shepherds, 
I psreiJye that these had <m them, even 
tMif « ^ow of pagj^mage, as w^ have 


Shep, Yes, and held it a long time too. 

Mope, How far might they go on in pil- 
grimage in their days, since they, notwith- 
standing, were thus miserably cast aw-ay ? 

Bhep. Some further, and some not so far as 
these mountains. * 

Then said the pilgrims one to another, We 
have need to cry to the Strong for strength. 

hh^. Ay, and you wnll liave need to use 
it, when you have it, too I 

By this time the pilgrims had a desire to 
go forwwl, and the Hhepheids a desire liny 
should ; so they walked together towards the 
end of the mountains. Then smd the Shep- 
herds one to another, Let us here show to 
the pilgrims the gates of the Celestial City, 
if they have skill to look through our per- 
spective-glass. The pilgrims then lovingly 
accepted the motion : so they had them to 
the top of a high hill called Clear, and gave 
them their glass to look. 

Then they essayed to look, but the remem- 
brance of that last thing that the BhephercM 
had shown them, made their hands shake : 
by means of which impediment they could 
not look steadily through the glass ; yet 
they thought they saw something like the 
gate, and also some of the glory of the 
place. Then they went away, and sang this 
song : — 

Tims by the Shepherds secrets are revealed, 

Winch fioTii all other men are kept concealed. 

Come to the Shepherds, then, if you would see 

Tilings deep, things hid, and that mysteiious be. 

When they were about to depart, one of 
the Shepherds gave them a note of the vray ; 
another of them bid them bew’are of the 
Flatterer ; the third bid them take heed that 
they sleep not upon the Enchanted Ground ; 
and the foufth bid them God-speed. So I 
aw^oke from my dream. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

THE ENCHANTED GROUND AND THE DESCENT 
THERETO. 

And I slept, and dreamed again, and saw 
the same two pilgrims going down the moun- 
tains along the highw^ay towards the cily.i 
Now, a little below these mountains, on the 
left hand, lieth the country of Conceit ; frdA : 

. which country there mitm fi? 
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wHcIl the pilgrims walked a little crooked 
lane. Here, therefore, they met Tvith a very 
"brisk lad, that came out of that country ; 
and his name was Ignorance. So Christian 
asked him from what parts he came, and 
whither he was going 1 » 

Ignor. Sir, I was born in the country that 
lieth off there a little on the left hand, and I 
am going to the Celestial City, 

Chr, But how do you think to get in at 
the gale ? for you may find some difficulty 
theie. 

Ignor, As other good people do, said he. 

Chr. But what have you to show at that 
gate, that may cause that the gate should be 
opened to you ? 

Ignor, 1 blow my Lord^s will, and I have 
been a good liver ; I pay every man his own ; 

I pray, fast, pay tithes, and give alms, and 
have left my country for whither I am 


going. 

Clir, But thou earnest not in at the Wicket- 
gate that is at the head of this way ; thou 
earnest in hither through that same crooked 
lane ; and therefore, I fear, however thou 
mayest think of thyself, when the reckoning 
day shall come, thou 'vrilt have laid to thy 
charge that thou art a thief and a rob- 
ber, instead of gettmg admittance into the 
city. 

Ignor, Gentlemen, ye he utter strangers to 
me, — I know you not ; he content to follow 
the religion of your country, and I will fol- 
low the religion of mine. I hope all will bo 
well. And as for the gate that you talk of, 
all the world knows that that is a great way 
off of our country. I cannot think that any 
man in all our parts doth so much as know 
the way to it j nor need they matter whether 
they do or no, since we have, as you see, a 
fine, pleasant, green lane, that comes down 
from our country, the next way into the 
way. 

When Christian saw that the man was 
wise in his own conceit, he said to Hopeful 
whisperingly, « There is more hope of a fool 
than of him” (Prov. xxvi. 12) ; and said, 
moreover, « When^ he that is a fool walketh 
by fhe way, Ms wisdom faileth him, attd he 
saith to every one that he is a fool” (Eccl. 
X. 3). "VlTiat, shall we talk furtoer with 
hun, or outgo him at present, and so leaye 
him to think of what he hath heard already, 
and then stop again for him aft^atos, and 


d see if by degrees we can do any good to him I 
y Then said Hopeful, — 

^ Let Ignorance a little while now mns© 

^ On what is said, and let him not reliise 
I Good counsel to embuioe, lest he remain 

Still Ignorant of what ’s tlio ehielest gain, 
fc God saith, those that no undtistamhng have, 

[ Although he made them, them he ’\uil not s tve. 

Hope, He further added, It is not good, I 
^ think, to say all to liim at once ; let uh pass 
^ him by, if you will, and talk to him anon, 
even as he is able to bear it. 

So they both went on, and Ignorance lie 
^ came alter. Now when they had pasned him 
' a little way, they entered into a very duk 
lane, where they met a man whom se\en 
> devils had bound with seven strong cou!'^, 

: and were carrying of him back to the door 
■ that they saw on the side of the hill (.Matt, 
xii. 45 ; Prov. v. 22). Now good Chiistian 
began to tremble, and so did Hopehil his 
companion ; yet as the de\ils led away the 
man, Christian looked to see li he knew him ; 
and he thought it might be one Turn-away, 
that dwelt in the town of Apostasy ; but he 
did not perfectly see his face, for he did 
hang Ms head like a thief that is tound. 
But being once past, Hopeful looked after 
him, and espied on his back a paper with 
this inscriirtion, “Wanton professor and 
damnable apostate.” 

Then said Christian to his fellow, Now I 
call to remembrance that which was told me 
of a thing that happened to a good man 
hereabout. The name of the man was Little- 
faith ; but a good man, and he dwelt in the 
town of Sincere. The thing was this : At 
the entering in at this passage, there comes 
down from Broadway Gate a lane ealleil 
Deadman^s Lane ; so called because of the 
murdem that are commonly done there ; and 
this Little-faith going on pilgrimage, m we 
do now, chanced to sit down there, and slept. 
Now there happened at that time to come 
down the lane, from Broadway Gaif^ tliree 
sturdy rogues, and their names were Faint- 
heart, Mistrust, and Guilt (three brothem) ; 
and they, espying Little-faith where he wt% 
came galloping up with speed. Now the 
good man was just awake from his sdeep, and 
■vm getting up to go on his journey, So 
they came up all to Mm, and with threaten- 
mg language bid him stand At this LMe- 
faath looked as white as a dout, and had 
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aeitlier power to %lit nor Then said 
Faiiii-heait, Deliver thy puise. But he mak' 
ing no haste to do it (ior he was loath to 
lose liis money), Mistrust lan up to him, and 
thrusting his hand into \m pocket, pulled 
out thence a hug of Silver. Then he cried 
out, Thieves 1 thieves ! With that Guilt, 
%utli a great tliih tiuit was in his hand, 
struck Littk-faith on the head, and with 
that blow idled him tiat to the ground, 
wImto he lay bleeding an one that would 
bleed to death. All this while the thieves 
stood by. But, at last, they healing that 
some uiue upon the road, and fearing lent it 
sliou!<l k‘ one Gieat-grace, that dwells in the 
ttmn of OocKl-coufidence, they betook them- 
selves to their heels, and left this good man 
to shift for himself. Now, after a while, 
Little-faith came to himself, and, getting up, 
made shift to scrabble on his way. This 
was the story. 

ifoiM. But did they take from him all that 
ever he had ? I 

Vhr. No ; the place where Ms jewels were 
they never ransacked ; so those he kept still. 
But, as I was told, the good man -was much 
aillkted for his loss ; for the thieves had got 
most of his spendmg-money. That winch 
they gt»t not (iis I haicl) weie jeweD ; also he 
had a little odd money left, but scarce enough 
to bring him to his jounie}^s end (1 Pet. iv. 
18). Nay (if I was not mibinfonned), he was 
forced to beg as he went, to keep himself 
alive ; for Ins jewels he might not selL But 
hag, and do what he could, he went, as we 
say, with many a hungry belly the most part 
of the rest of the way. 

Mope. But is it not a wander they got not 
from him !n« certilkate, by which he w^ to 
receive his admittance at the Celestial Gate? 

€hr. It is a wonder ; but tliey gr^t not that, 
thougirthey missed it not through any good 
cunning of his ; for he, king dismayed with 
their coming u|K>n him, had neither power 
nor skill to hide anytlang : so It was more 
by good pro\dtlence than by his endeavor that 
they miwed of that good thing {$ Tim* i %4 ; 
I ik. i b, 9). . 

j6r<fa. But il must needs “be a ooi^m$ to 
Um that they got not Ibis jewel frpgi hip. 

Il might IpvB beeU to 

hfe% had he u^i it m he slwddl l^t 
that toM pe the stoiy said th%t he a|we but 
Efie tiaeof it ^ tike test o| #4 ahd that 


because of the dismay that he had in the 
talang away his money. Indeed, he forgot it 
a great part of the rest of his jouiney ; and 
hesiiles, when at any lime it came into his 
nund, and he began to be comforted there- 
with, then would fiesh thoughts of his loss 
come again upon him, and those thoughts 
would swallow up all. 

Eope. Alas, poor man 1 this could not but 
be a great grief to him. 

Chr. Grief I ay, a grief indeed. Would it 
not have been so to any of us, had we heen 
used as he, to be robbed, and wounded too, 
and that in a strange place, as he was ! It 
is a wonder he did not die with grief, poor 
heart ! I was told that he scatteietl almost 
ail the rest of the way with nothing but dole- 
ful and bitter complaints ; telling also to all 
that overtook him, or that he overtook in the 
way as he went, "where he was robbed, and 
how ; who they w^ere that did it, and w^hat 
he lost ; how he was wounded, and that he 
hardly escaped with life. 

Hope, But it is a wonder that his necessity 
did not put him upon selling or pawning 
some of his jew^els, that he might have where- 
wdth to relieve himself in Ms journey. 

Chr, Thou talkest like one upon whose 
head is the shell to this very day. For what 
should he pawn them, oi to whom should he 
sell them ? In all that country where he was 
robbed, Ms jewels were not accounted of ; 
nor did he want that relief which could fiom 
thence he administered to him. Besides, had 
Ms jewels been missing at the gate of the 
Celestial City, he had (and that he knew well 
enough) been excluded from an inheiitance 
there ; and that would have lieen worse to 
Mm than the appearance and villany of tem 
thousand thieves. 

Mqpe, Why art thou so tart, my brother ? 
Esau sold his birthright, and that for a mess 
of pottage (Heb. xii. 16) ; and that birthright 
was his greatest jewel ; and if he, why might 
not Little-faith do so too ? 

Esau did sell Ms birthright, indeed, 
and so do many besides, and by so doing ex- 
clude themselves from the chief blessing, as 
also that caitiff did j but you must put a dif- 
ference betwixt Esau and Little-faith, and 
also betwixt their estates. Esau^s birthright 
was typical, but luttle-faitMa jewels were not 
'so. iku^s Wly ym Ms god,»i>|i. ^f4 
faith’s belly was not so, Esau’s wimt lay m 
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Iiis -fleslily appetite, Little-failh^s did not so. 
Besides, Ebau could see no iurtLer than to 
the fulhlling of his lusts : “ Behold, I am at 
the point to die'’ (said he) ; and what inofit 
shall this birthright do to me ! ” (Gen. xxv. 
32.) But Little-taith, though it was his lot 
to have but a little faith, was hy his little 
faith kept from such extravagances, and made 
to see and prize his jewels more than to sell 
them, as Esau did his birthright. You read 
not anywhere that Esau had ftaith, no, not so 
much as a little ; theiefore no marvel if, where 
the flesh only bears sway (as it will m that 
man where no faith is to resist), if he sells 
his birthiight, and his soul and all, and th«at 
to the devil ot hell, for it is with such as it is 
with the ass, v ho iji her occasion cannot be 
turned away (J er. ii. 24), When their minds 
are set upon their lusts, they will have them, 
'whatever they cost. But Little-faith was of 
another temper; his mind was on things 
divine ; his livelihood was upon things that 
were spiiitual, and from above : therefore, to 
what end should he that is of such a temper 
sell his jewels (had there been any that wouhl 
have bought them) to fill his mind with 
empty things ? Will a man give a penny to 
fill his belly with hay ; or can you persuade 
the turtle-dove to live upon cairion like the 
crow ? Though faithless ones can, for carnal 
lusts, pawn or mortgage or sell w^hat they 
have, and themselves outright to boot, yet 
they that have faith, sa^dng faith, though but 
a little oi it, cannot do so. Here, therefore, 
my brother, is thy mistake. 

Mope. I acknowledge it ; hut yet your se- 
vere reflection had almost made me angry. 

0/ir. Why, I did but compare thee to some 
of the birds that are of the brisker sort, who i 
will urn to and Iro in untrodden paths with i 
the shell upon their heads. But pass by that, : 
and consider the matter under debate, and all i 
shall be well betwixt thee and me. 

Mope. But, Christian, these three fellows, i 
I am persuaded in my heart, are but a com- 
pany of cowards : would they have run else, ] 
think you, as they did, at the noise of one 1 
that was coming on the road ? Why did not i 
Little-laiih pluck up a greater heart? He 1 
fMghf, niethinkSj hay© stood one hrtish with ^ 
and yielded vhen there had been I 
no remedy. ^ 

Ckr. That they are cowards, many haVe a 
hut few have found it so in ihe c 


X trial. As for a great heart, Little-faith had 
;o none ; and I petceive by thee, my brother, 
Lt hadst thou been the man concerned, thou art 
it but for a brush, and then to yiehl. And, 
r. verily, since this is the height of tiiy stomach, 
>t now they are at a distance from us, slioiild 
e they appear to thee as they did to him, they 
e might put thee to second thoughts, 

1 But consider, again, they are but joumey- 

1 men thieves ; they serve under the king of 

3 the bottomless pit, who, if need be, will come 

2 ill to their aid himself, and his voice is as the 
t loaring of a lion (Ps. vii.*2 ; 1 Pet. v. 8). I 
s myself have been engaged as this Little-faith 
t was, and I found it a terrible thing. These 

4 three villains set upon me, and I beginning, 
j like a Chii-^tian, to resist, they giie but a 
> call, and in came their master. I would, as 
, the saying is, have given my life fora penny ; 

^ but that, as God would have it, I v iis clothed 

i with aimor of proof. Ay, and yet, though I 
was so harnessed, I found it hard work to 
quit myself like a man. No man can tel! 
what in that combat attends us, but he that 
hath lieen in the battle himself. 

Mope. Well, but they ran, you see, when 
they did hut suppose that one Great-gmee 
was in the way. 

0/ir. True, they have often fled, both they 
and their master, when Great-grace hath but 
appeared ; and no marvel, for he is the King's 
champion. But I trow you will put .some 
difference between Little-faith and the King's 
champion. All the King's subjects are not 
his champions ; nor can they, when tried, do 
such feats of war as he. Is it meet to think 
that a little child should handle Goliath as 
David did ; or that there should be the 
strength of an ox in a wren? Some are 
strong, some are weak ; some have great 
faith, some have little : this man was pne of 
the weak, and therefore he went to the wall. 

Mope. I would it had been Great-gmce for 
their sakes. 

^ Okr. If it had been, he might have had 
his hands full ; for I must tell you, that 
I though Great-grace is excellent good at his 
weapons, and has, and can, so long as he 
^ keeps them at sword's point, do well enot^h 
with them, yet if they get within him, ofm 
Faint-heart, Mistrust, or the other, It shall 
go hard but they will throw up his heela i 
and when a man is down, you know, what 
tsaii he do I 
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■\Tihoso looks well upon Gieat-grace’s fiico 
sliiill see those scais and cuts tlieie, that shall 
easily give deinonslt ation oi w hat I say. Yea, 
oiue i heaid that he slioiihi say (and that 
when he %as in the uanhatX <-1 g- 

spaiiecl even of Ide.'* How did these stiiidy 
rogiu H and their ielhnvs make David groan, 
iinnirn, and roar ! Yea, Heman and Heze- 
kiali, too, tlnaigh champions in their day, 
wtw loried to hestir them, when by these 
assaulted ; and yet, notvuthstmiding, they 
had their coats soundly hrushed by them. 
Pebu’, upon a time, \umid go try what he 
could do ; hut tluaigh some do say of him 
that lie is the piinte of the Apostles, they 
liandled him s«), that they made him at last 
afraid of a sorry giil. 

Ik*side8, their king is at their whistle ; he 
is never out of hearing ; and if at any time 
they he put to the worst, he, it possible, 
comes in to help them ; and of him it is 
said, ** The swoixl of him that layeth at him 
cannot hold : the spear, th^ dait, nor the 
habergeon. He esteemeth iron as straw, and 
brass as lotten wood. The arrow cannot 
make him tlee : sbng-stones are turned with 
him into stubble. Darts aie counted as 
stubble : he Lmgheth at the shaking of a 
spciir” (Job xli. !2t>~29). What can a man 
do in this case ? It is true, it a man could, 
at eveiy turn, have Job's horse, and had 
Bkill and courage to ride him, he might do 
notable things : ior liis netk is clothed with 
thunder; he will not be afraid as a gmss- 
hopper ; the glory of his nostrils is terrible. 
He paweth In the valley, and rejoiceth in 
liH strength : he goeth on to meet the armed 
ineiL He luoeketh at iear, and in not ab 
liiglited ; mother tunieth he hack from the 
Rwonl The quiver rittleth a^inst him, 
the glitteiing apear and the shiehh He 
s^w allow eth the ground with fierceness and 
rage; neither kdiweth he that it Is the 
sminil of the trumfiet. He saith among the 
truiii|Mds, Ha* ha ! and he smelleth the Imttle 
tinr off, the thunder of tlie captainyg, and 
the shouting ^ (Job ttxix. 18-25). 

Btit for ®ucli footmen m thou and I are, 
let ii« never desire to meet ivilli ah eh4my, 
her vaunt as if wo could do kitfor, Wrhen we 
hear of others that they have foiled, 
nor be tIckM at lh<^ tknghta of our own 
inanhomi ; for such cxnamonly come by the 
woral when tsidb Vittess Phtor, df vdtom 


I made mention before : he would sw’agger, I 
ay, he would ; he w^oiild, as his vam mind ' 
l>rompted him to &.iy, do better, and stand 
more lor his Master than all men ; but w'ho 
so foiled and run down by these villains as he ? 

When, therefore, w^e hear that such rob- 
beries are done on the King’s highway, tw'o 
things become us to do : — 

Fust, To go out harnessed, and to be sure 
to tike a shield wnth us : for it wms for wmiU 
of that, that he that laid so lustily at Levia- 
than could not make him yield ; for, indeed, 
il that be wanting, he fears us not at all 
Therefore he that had skill hath said, 

“ Above all, take the shield of iaith, w'-here- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wucked ” (Eph. vi. 16). 

It IS goo<l, also, that we desire of the King 
a convoy, yea, that he wull go with us him- 
self, This made David rejoice when in the 
Valley of the Shadow ol Death ; and Moses 
was lather lor dung wdiere he stood, than to 
go one step without his God (Exod. xxxiii. 

15). 0 my brother, if he will but go along | 

with us, wkt need w^e be afraid of teu thou- i 

sands that shall set themselves against us I 
(Ps. iii. 5-8; xxvii. 1-8). But without 
liim, the proud helper’s fall under the slain 
(Isa. X. 4). 

I, for my part, have been in the fray be- ; 
I fore now^ ; and though, through the goodness 
I of Him that is best, I am, as you see, alive, i 
I yet I cannot boast of my manhood. Glad 
I shall I be if I meet with no nioie such 
I bnints ; though I fear we are not got beyond 
I all danger. How^ever, since tbe lion ami the 
bear have not as yet devoured me, I hope 
God will also deliver us fiom the next uii- 
cireumcised Philistine. Then sang Chris- 
tian, — 

Poor Little-faith t Hast hecn among the thieves ? 

Wast mWied ^ Eemember this : Whoso Ijelieves, 

And gets more faith, shall then a victor he 
Over ten thousand, — else scarce over three. 

So they went on, and Ignorance folfow%l. 
They 'went then till they came at a ]fiace 
where they aaw^ a w%ny put itself info their 
way, and seemed withal to lie as straight as 
the w»ay which they should go i and here 
they knew not which of the two to take, for ^ ’ 
both seemed straight before them ; tlierefore 
here they stood still to consider, And/tts 
t^ey w^ere thinking about the 'way, behcdd a , 
man blaok of flesh, but corered 'with 'a, ykti 

fj-;s . 
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liglit rol^e, came to them, and asked them saying, Where did you lie the last night ? 
why they stood there. They answered they' They said, With the Shepherds, upon the 
were going to the Celestial City, hut knew Delectable Moxmtains. He asked them then 
not which of these ways to take. Follow if they had not of the Shepherds a note of 
me, said the man ; it is thither that I am direction for the way. They answered, Yes. 
going. So they followed him in the way But did you, said he, when you weie at a 
that but now came into the road, which by stand, pluck out and read your note ? They 
degrees turned, and turned them so far from answered, No. He asked them, Why ? 
the city that they desired to go to, that in lit- They said they forgot He asked, moreover, 
tie time their faces were turned away from it : if the Shepherds did not bid them beware of 
yet they followed him. But by and by, be- tbe Flatterer ‘I They answered, Yes ; hut we 
fore they were aware, he led them both within did not imagine, said they, that this fine- 
the compass of a net, in which they were spoken man had been he (Rom. xvi. 1 B). 
both so entangled that they knew not what Then I saw in my dream, that he cora- 
to do ; and with that the white robe fell off manded them to lie down ; which when 
the black mahs back. Then they saw where they did, he chastised thenr sore, to teach 
they were. Wherefore there they lay crying them the good way wherein they should walk 
some time, for they could not get themselves (Deut. xxv. 2 ; 2 Chron. vi. 27 ); and as he 
out. chastised them, he said, “As many as I 

Chr. Then said Christian to his fellow, love, I rebuke and chasten ; be zealous, 
Now do I see myself in error. Did not the therefore, and repent (Rev. iii. 19). This 
Shepherds bid us beware of tbe Flatterer ? done, he bid them go on their way, and take 
As is the saying of the wise man, so we have good heed to the other directions of the 
found it this day, “ A man that flattereth Shepherds. So they thanked him for all his 
his neighbor spreadeth a net for his feet” Idndness, and went softly along the right 
(Prov, xxix. 5). way, singing, — 


(Prov, xxix. 5). way, singing, — 

Eope. They also gave us a note of direc- r. ^ j. hi x-l 

tons about the yay, for our more sure find- q,, the pilgrims fare that go astray : 
ing thereof ; but therein we have also for- They catched are in an entangled net, 
gotten to read, and have not kept ourselves ’Cause they good counsel lightly did forget : 
from the paths of the destroyer. Here David ’T is true they rescued were ; but yet, you see, 
was wiser than we ; for, saith he, “ Concern- scourged to boot. Let this your caution be. 

ing the works of men, by the word of thy Now, after a while, they perceived, afar 
bps I have kept me from the paths of the off, one coming softly and alone, all along 
destroyer ”(Ps.xviL 4). ^ ^ the highway to meet them. Then said 

Thus they lay bewailing themselves in Christian to his feUow, Yonder is a man 
the net. At last they espied a Shining One with his hack turned towards iZion, and he 
coming towards them with a whip of small is coming to meet us. 
cord in his hand. When he was come to Eope. I see him ; let us take heed to our- 
the place where they were, he asked them selves now, lest he should prove a Flatterer 
whence they came, and what they did there, also. So he drew nearer and nearer, and at 
They Md Mm that they were poor pilgrims last came up unto them. His name was Athe- 
going to Zion, but were led out of their way ist ; and he asked them wMther they were 
by a bkck man clothed in white, who bid going. 

"We are going to Mount Jaion. 

tfiia^ too. Tben said he with the whip, It Then Atheist fell intoaveiy great laughter, 
ts Kateer, a apostle, that hath trana- Chr. What is the meani^ of your Imgk- 
fomed himsdf into an angel of light (Prov, ter 1 ^ ^ ® 

t f ^ ^ ^ ^ ignorant persons 

he le^t the net and ^ out. Then you are, to take upon you so tedious a jonr^ 

sale he to th^ tolow that I may set ney, and you axe like to have nothing but 
you m way agalm So he kd thm your travel for your pains, 
back ^Way yrhiefr they h# left tpM. Why, man, do you think we shall not . 
low the Flatterer- Thefr he astod tbmn, be received? 





^ 1 1 ^ . 
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AiK BeceiTed * tlicre is no siicii place as 
you dream oi iii all tkib world. 

Vim Blit there is iu the world to come. 
AtL 'When I was at home in mine own 
count ly, 1 iieanl as you now aflum, and from 
that hearing uent out to and have been 
seeking this city this twenty years, hut find 
no inoie of it liMii 1 did the hist day 1 set 
out (Jir. xmL 12 ; licies. i, 15), 
i % n *\?e have both heard, and believe, that 
them is siith ii place to be kmml 
Aik, Had not I, when at home, believed, 1 
had not come thus lar to seek ; hut finding 
none (and yet 1 should, had there been sudi 
a pLue to bt* lound, lor 1 ha\e gone to seek 
it iiirther thmi you), 1 am going back again, : 
and will seek to leiiesh my sell vith the 
things that I then cast away for hopes oi 
that mhich, I now see, is not 
Vhn Then said Christian to Hopeful his 
fellow, Ib it true which this man hath b<dd I 
Hope. Take heed, he is one of the Flatter- 
ers : remember what it hath cost us once 
already for hearkening to such kind of fellows. 
What I no Mount Zion 1 Did w e not see 
fiom the DelecUhle Mountains the gate of 
the city ? Also, me w’e not now to walk by 
faitli ? (2 (^)r. V. *7.) Let us go on, said 
Ho[»efii], kst the* man with the vhip over- 
take m again. You hhould hav e taught me 
that lecgon, uhieh I will round you in the 
ears % Itlial : ** CVase, my son, to hear the 
instrartion that causeth to err fiom the 
words of knowledge (Piw. xix. 27). I say, 
my hrotlier, Ci\tse to hear him, and let us 
** believe to the saving of the soul (Heh. x. 
311). 

C7in My brother, I did not put the ques- 
tion to thee for that I doubted of the truth 
of our Wief myself, luit to prove thee, and to ; 
fetch from thee a fruit of the Iionesty of thy I 
lieqri. As for this man, I know that he is ^ 
blinded by the god of this world. Let thee 
and me go on, knowing that we have belief 
of tlm truth ; and ‘‘ no He k of the truth ^ 
(1 John il 21). 

Mope. Now do I rojoice in Hope of tihe 
glory of Qod. So they turned away from 
rntn ; and he, laughing at thei% went his 
mj. 

I saw Hien In niy dream that ®ey went 
until they came into a eertak wnniiy whore 
ait wturilly to _oiie dtowey, if 


fill began to be very dull and heavy of sleep : 
wheiefore he said unto Chiistian, I do now 
begin to grow so diowsy that I can scarcely 
hold up mine eyes ; let us lie down here and 
take one nap. 

Vim By no means, said the other ; kst 
sleeping we never awake more. 

Hope, Why, my brother 1 sleep is sweet to 
the laboring man ; we may he refreshed if we 
take a nap. 

Vim Do you not remember that one of the 
Shepherds bid us beware of the Enchanted 
Gioiind ? He meant by that, that we should 
hew are of sleeping : “ Therefore let us not 
sleep, as do others ; but let us watch and he 
sober (1 Thess. v. 6). 

l/ojifi. I acknowledge myself in a fault ; 
and had I been here alone I had by sleeping 
run the danger of death. I see it is true 
that the wise man saith, “Two are better 
than one” (Eccles. iv. 9). Hitherto hath 
thy company been my mercy ; and thou 
shalt have a good lewurd for thy labor. 

€%r. Now then, said Chiistian, to prevent 
drowsiness in this place let us fall into good 
discourse. 

Hope. With all my heart, said the other. 

CIm Where shall w'e begin ? 

Hope. Where God began with us. But do 
you beg^n, if you please. 

€Im I will sing you first this song : — 

’^Vhen saints do sleopy grow, let them come hither, 
And hoar how these two pilgrims talk together : 
Yoa, let them leam of them m any wise 
Tlius to keep ope their drowsy, sltimb’ring eyes. 
Saints' fellowship, if it he managed well, 

Keeps them awake, and that ui spite of hell. 

Chr. Then Christian began, and said, I 
will ask you a question : How came you to 
think at first of so doing as you do now 1 

Jfop. Do you mean how came I at first 
to look after the good of my soul 1 

Chr. Yes, that is my meaning. 

Hope. I continued a great while in the 
delight of those things which were seen and 
sold at our fair ; things which, I believe 
now, would have, had I continued in them 
still, drowned me in perdition and destruo- 
tion. 

Chr. What tMngs are thtey I ^ 

Hope. All the treasures and nehes, of 
world. Also I delighted much, fn 
revelling, ddnkit^ 
ne^ Babbaliirk^ld|i^ ,m| 
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tended to destroy tlie soul. But I found at 
last, by bearing and considering ot things 
that are divine, which, indeed, I heard oi 
yoji, as also of beloved Faithful, that was 
put to death for his faith and good living in 
Vanity Fair, that “the end of these things is 
death ” (Bom. vi. 21 ~ 23) r and that for these 
things’ sake “ cometh the wrath of God upon 
the children of disobedience’’ (Eph. v. 6). 

Chr. And did you presently fall under the 
power of this conviction 1 

Hope. No ; I was not willing presently to 
know the evil of sin, nor the damnation that 
follows upon the coniniissioii of it ; but en- 
deavored, when my mind at first began to be 
shaken with the word, to shut mine eyes 
against the light thereof. 

Chr. But what was the cause of your carry- 
ing of it thus to the first workings of God’s 
blessed Spirit upon you 1 

Hope. The causes were, — 1. I was igno- 
rant that this was the work of God upon me. 
I never thought that by awakenings for sin 
God at first begins the conversion of a sinner. 
2. Sin was yet very sweet to my fiesh, and I 
was loath to leave it. 3. I could not tell 
how to part with mine old companions, their 
presence and actions were so desirable unto 
me. 4. The hours in which convictions 
were upon me were such troublesome and 
such heart-affrighting hours, that I could 
not bear, no, not so much as the remembrance 
of them upon my heart. 

Chr. Then, as it seems, sometimes you got 
rid of your trouble 1 

Hope, Yes, verily ; but it would come into 
my mind again, and then I should be as bad, 
nay, worse than I was before. 

dhr. Why, what was it that brought your 
sins to mind cgayi 1 

Hope. Many things ; as, — 

1. If I did but meet a good man in the 
streets ; or, 

2. If I had heaKl any read in the Bible ; or, 

3. If mine head did begin to ache ; or, 

4. If I were told that some of my neigh- 
bors were sick ; or, 

5. If I heard the bell toll for some that 
were dead ; or, 

6. If I thought of dying myself ; or, 

7. If I heard that sudden death happened 
to others ; 

8. But especially when I thought of my- 
self, that I must ^nickly come to judgm^h 


CJir. And could you at any time, with 
ea<se, get off the guilt of sin, when by any of 
these ways it came upon you ? 

Hope. No, not» I ; for then they got faster 
hold of my conscience ; and then, it I did 
but think of going back to sin (though my 
mind was turned against it), it would be 
double torment to me. 

CJir. And how did you do then 1 

Hope. I thought I must endeavor to menti 
my life ; for else, thought I, I am sure to 
be damned. 

OJir. And did you endeavor to mend 1 

Hope. Yes ; and fled from not only my 
sins, but sinful company too ; and betook 
me to religious duties, as prayer, reading, 
weeping for sin, speaking tiuth to my neigh- 
bors, etc. These things did I, with many 
others, too much here to relate. 

Chr. And did you think youraclf well 
then 1 

Hope. Yes, for a while ; but at the last 
my trouble came tumbling upon me again, 
and that over the neck of all my leforma- 
tions. 

Chr. How came that about, since you 
were now reformed 1 

Hope. There were several things brought 
it upon me, especially such sayings as these ! 
“ All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags ” 
(Isa. kiv. 6) ; — “ By the works of the law 
shall no fiesh be justified” (Gal. ii. 10) 

“ When ye shall have done all those things, 
say, We are unprofitable ” (Luke xvii. 10) ; 
with many more such like. From whence I 
began to reason with myself thus : If all my 
righteousnesses are filthy rags ; if by the deeds 
of the law no man can be Justified ; and if, 
when we have done all^ we are yet unprofit- 
able, then it is but a folly to think of 
heaven by the law, I tether thought thus : 
If a man runs a hundred pounds into the 
shopkeeper’s debt, and after that shall pay 
for all that he shall fetch, yet, if his old debt 
stands still in the book uncrossed, for that 
the shopkeeper may sue him, and cast Mm 
into prison till he shall pay the debt. 

Chr. Well, and hovr did you apply this to 
yourself 1 

Hope. Why, I thought thus with myself ; 
I have, by my sins, nm a great way into 
God’s book, and that my now reforming will 
not pay off that score ; therefore I should 
think stiU, under aE my present amend- 
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But how hhall I he fieed from that j the woithine&«i of thenij should he imputed, 
damiiatioii that 1 hue luoiiglit myself in 4f I believed on Him. 
danger ot by my former transgie^^sions ? Chr, And what did you do then ? 

(hr* A \iiy good application : hut pray Mope. I made my objections against my 


,ngtr ot by my former transgie^^sions ? Chr* And what did you do then ? 

(hr* A \iiy good application: but pray Mope. I made my objections against my 
om believing, for that* I thought he was not 

Mope* Another thing that hath troubled willing io save me. 
me, own since my last amendments, that Ckr* And what said Faithful to youthen I 

If I look mil row ly into the host of what I Mope. He bid me go to him and see. 

do BOW, I still see sin, new sin, mixing Then I said it ’was presumption. But he 


it'^fdf with the best of that I do ; so that said, No ; for I was invited to come (Matt, 
now I am ftjrced to conclmle, that, not- xi. 28). Then he gave me a book of Jesus 
witlwtaiiding my foimcr fond conceits of his inditing, to encourage me the moie licely 
myself and dutit% I have lominllted sin to come ; and he said, concerning that hook, 
eiimigli in one duly to send me to hell, that e\ cry jot and tittle thereof stood firmer 


though my former lile had been fuullless. than heaven and earth (Matt xxiv. 35). 

Vhr. And what did ymi do then \ Then I asked him what I must do when I 

Mope* Do ! I could' not tell wdiat to do, came. And he told me I must entreat upon 
until I brake my mind to Faithful ; for he my knees, with all my heart and soul, the 
and I were wcdl acf|uaiiited. And he told Father to reveal him to me (Ps. xcv. 6 ; 
me, that unless I could obtain the righteous- Dan. vi. 10 ; Jer. xxix. 12, 13). Then I 
ness of a man that never had sinned, neithei askul him fuither how I must make my 
mine own, nor all the righteousness of the supplication to him. And he said, Go, and 
wmild could save me. thou shalt find him upon a mercy-seat, where 

Clin Ami did you think he spake true I he sits all the year long, to give pardon and 

Mope* Had he told me so when I was forgiveness to them that come (Exod. xxv. 
pleased and satisfied with mine own amend- 22 ; Lev. xvi. 2 ; Num. vii. 89 ; Heb. iv. 
nmits I had called him fool for his pains ; 16). I told him, that I knew^ not what to 
hut now, since I see mine owm infirmity, and say w’hen I came. And he bid me say to 
the sin that cleaves to my ])e^t performance, this effect : God he merciful to me a sinner, 

I have himi forced to he of his opinion. and make me to know and l^elieve in Jesus 

C7ir. But did you think, when at first he Christ ; for I see that if Ms righteousness 
mtgge«vted it to you, that there w‘as such a had not been, or I have not faith in that 
min to be fmiml, of whom it might justly righteousness, I am utterly cast away. Lord, 
bt* said that he never committed sin I I have heard that thou art a meiciful God, 
Mope* I must confess the words at first and hast ordained that thy Son Jesus Christ 
sounded biraiigely ; but after a little more should he the Saviour of the world ; and, 
telk am! company with him, I had full con- moreover, that thou art willing to bestow 
victioii about it. him upon such a poor sinner as I am (and I 

€hr* And did you ask him what man this am a sinner indeed) : Lord, take therefore 
was, and how you must be justifial by this opportunity, and magnify thy grace in 
I the salvation of my soul, through thy Son 

Mqm Ym; and he told me it was the Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Lord Jesus, that dwelleth on the right hand Ohn And did you do as you were hidden 1 

of the Most High (Heb. x.) : And thus, said Mm Yes, over and over and over, 

he, you must be justified by him, even by Chr, And did the Father reveal his Son 
Imsting to what he hath done by himself m to you 1 

the iUjB of his fi«h, and suffered when he Mope. Not at the first, nor »cond, nor 
did hang on the tree (lam. iv, i Ool !. ; tMrd, nor fourth, nor fifth, no, nor at the, 

I Pet i). 1 aAdi Mm, fertile^ hdf that sitth time neither. 

eoMd he of tl&t efficacy Ohr. What did you do then ? ^ ^ • 

to another More Qdi Ml 'te Mid Mope. What I why, I could not m what; 

me he w« tie nnghir Ctod, what to do. , 

he did, and died the death aM, M for Mm- Chr. Had you not thoughts Of le^ 

1^, Mil for frhmli'' ^ doings, and praying I i 


Ohf. What did you do then I ^ 4 ' f | 

Mope. What I why, I could M ^ MW i ^ i j | 
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ffope* Yes ; an hundred times twice told. 

Clir. And what was the reason you did 
not ? 

Eope, I believed that that was true which 
had been told me, to wit, that without the 
lighteousness of this Christ, all the world 
( ould not save me : and therefore, thought 
I with myself, If I leave off I die, and I can 
but die at the throne of grace. And withal 
this came into my mind, Though it tarry, 
wait for it ; because it will surely come, it 
Avill not tarry” (Hab. ii. 3). So I continued 
playing until the Father showed me his Son. 

Chr. And how was he revealed unto you I 

Eope, I did not see him with my bodily 
eyes, but with the eyes of my understanding 
(Eph. i. 18, 19) ; and thus it was : One day I 
was very sad, — I think sadder than at any 
one time in my life ; and tliis sadness was 
through a fresh sight of the greatness and 
vileness of my sins. And as I was then 
looking for nothing but hell, and the ever- 
lasting damnation of my soul, suddenly, as I 
thought, I saw the Lord Jesus look down 
irom heaven upon me, and saying, Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, aud thou shalt be 
saved” (Acts xvi. 31). 

But 1 replied, Lord, I am a great, a very 
^eat sinner. And he answered, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee” (2 Cor. xii. 9). Then 
I said, But, Lord, what is believing ? And 
then I saw from that saying, He that com- 
eth to me shall never hiuiger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst ” (John vi. 
35), that believing and coming was all one ; 
and that he that came, that is, ran out in his 
heart and affections after salvation hy Christ, 
he indeed believed in Christ. Then the 
water stood in mine eyes, and I asked fur- 
ther, But, Lord, may such a great sinner as 
I am be indeed aiccepted of thee, and be saved 
by thee ? And I heard Mm say, “ And him 
that cometh ^ to me I wiE in no wise cast 
out” (John vi. 3Y). ffhen I said, But how, 
Lord, lUust I consider of thee in my coming 
to thee, that my Mth muy he plueed adght 
upon thee! Th^ he ^^ghrist Jesus 
mpe into the world M ^ve dnnets (1 tim. 
i 15) : he is the end of the 
mm to etery oue that bMjfeteih 4> ; 

he ^dM far ouf str^, anl :k)^' 
justification (Bom, iv, 25) : he loved ns and 
washed ue from our^dns (^^U^bfe^d 
(Eev. i. 5) : he is mediator betwixt and 

I . ^ if * 


us (1 Tim. ii. 6) : he ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for ns.” From all which I gath- 
ered, that I must look for righteousness in 
his person, and for satisfaction for my sins by 
his blood ; that what he did in obedience to 
his Father’s law, and in submitting to the 
penalty thereof, was not for himself, but for 
him that will accept it for his salvation, and 
be thankful. And now was my heart iuli 
of joy, mine eyes full of tears, and mine 
affections running over with love to the 
name, people, ami ways of Jesus Christ. 

Ohr. This was a revelation of Christ to 
your soul indeed ; but tell me paiticulaily 
what effect this had upon your spirit. 

Hope. It made me see that all the world, 
notwithstanding all the righteousness thereof, 
is in a state of condemnation. It made me 
see that God the Father, though he be just, 
can justly justify the coming sinner. It 
made me greatly ashamed of the vileness of 
my former life, and confounded me with the 
sense of mine ovni ignorance ,* for there never 
came thought into my heart before now that 
showed me so the beauty of Jesus Christ. It 
made me love a holy life, and long to do 
something for the honor and glory of the 
name of the Lord Jesus ; yea, I thought that 
had I now a thousand gallons of blood in my 
body, I could spill it all for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus. 


CHAPTER XYIIL 
mWORANCE. 

I SAW then in my dream that Hopeful 
looked back, and saw Ignorance, whom they 
had left behind, coming after. Look, said he 
to Christian, how far yonder youngster loiter- 
eth behind, 

Ohr, Ay, ay, I see him : he careth not for 
our company. 

Mope, Bitt I trow it would not have hurt 
him had he kept pace with us Mtherto. | 

Ohr, That is true ; but I wamnt fm im 
thinketh otherwise. 

Hope. That, I think, he doth ; but, how- 
ever, let us tey for him* (So they did.) 

Then Cfeistim sai4 to him, 6&nie away, 
man ; why do yon stay so behind 1 

Jgnor, I take my pleasure in walkl^ 
alone p even more a great deal then in eotU*^ 
pany, unless I like it ilh® beto. 

Vi * 4 1 « 
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Then said ClirKtian to IIopeM Qmt soft- 
ly)j Did I not tell yon he cared not for oiir 
company I Bnt, howeaer, said he, come np 
and let m talk away the time in this soli- 
tary place. Then, directing Im speech to 
Ignorance, lie said, Come, iiow do you do ? 
How stands it hetween God and your soul 
now 1 

Ignor, I hope well ; for I am always full 
of good molions, that come into my mind to 
comfort me an I r^alk. 

€%r. What go«l motions 1 Pray tell us, 
Igmr. Wby, I think of God and heaven, i 
€kn So do the devils and dmnned souls. 
Igmr, But I think of them ami desire 
them. 

Ghr, So do many that are never like to 
come there. The soul of the sluggard de- 
sireth, and hath notliing (Prov. mil 4). 

Igmr, But I think of them, and leave all 
for them. 

Ckr. That I douht ; for leaving of all is a 
hal’d matter; yea, a harder matter Oian 
many are aware of. But why, or by what, 
art thou persuaded that thou hast left all for 
God and heaven ? 

Igmr, My heart tells me so. 

Qir, The mse man says, “ He that trust- 
eth in his own heart is a fooP^ (Prov. xxviii. 
26 ). 

Ignor, Tins is spoken of an evil heart ; but 
mine is a good one. 

Ckr, But how dost thou prove that ? 

Igmr, It comforts me in hopes of heaven, 
Ckr, That may be through its deceitful- 
nesB ; hm a man^s heart may minister comfort 
to him, in the hopes of that thing for which 
he yet has no ground to hope. 

Ignw, But my hoMt and life agree to- 
gether; and therefore my hope is well 
groiindai 

Ckr, Who told thee tlmt thy heart and life 
agree together f 
I^mr, My heart tells me so. 

Ckr, Ask my fellow if I be a thief I Thy 
heart tells thee so I Except the word of God I 
bweth w!te«» in this matter, other testi- 
mmiy m of no value. 

Igmr, But » it not a good heart that 1^^ 
^xkI thou^ts t and is not feat n good life i 
feat m according fe Qod^s coinmandments f 
O&r, Tes, that is a good heart that hath 
good fecnig]^, k3A t|ati 0 a|o^ 
acOOi?dingfeCWs^c^^ but it ip 




one thing, indeed, to have these, and another 
thing only to think so. 

Ignor, Pray, what count you good thoughts, 
and d life according to God’s commandments 1 
Ckr, There are good thoughts of divers 
kinds ; some respecting ourselves, some God, 
some Christ, and some other things. 

Jguor. What be good thoughts respecting 
ourselves ? 

Ckr, Such as agree with the word of God. 
Ignor, Wlien do our thoughts of ourselves 
agree with the word of God I 
Ckr, When we pass the same judgment 
upon ourselves which the word passes. To 
explain myself : the word of God saith of per- 
sons in a natural condition, There is mone 
lighteous, there is none that doeth good’’ 
(Rom. iii.). It saith also, feat “every im- 
agination of fee heart of man is only evil, 
and that continually” (Gen. vi. 5). And 
again, “The imagination of man’s heart is 
e\ii from his youth” (Gen. ^uii. 21), Now, 
then, when we think feus of oumelves, hav- 
ing sense thereof, then are our thoughts good 
ones, because according to the word of God. 

Igmr, 1 will never believe that my heart 
: is thus bad. 

GIi,T, Therefore thou never hadst one good 
thought concerning thyself in thy life. But 
let me go on. As the word passeth a judg- 
ment upon our heart, so it passeth a judg- 
ment upon our ways ; and when our thoughts 
of our hearts and ways agree with fee judg- 
ment which the word giveth of both, then are 
both good, because agreeing thereto. 

Igfwr, Make out your meaning. 

Ctw*. Why, the word of God saith feat 
man’s ways are crooked ways, — not good, 
but perverse. It saith they are naturally out 
of fee good way, •— feat they have not known 
it (Ps, cxrr. 5 ; Prov. ii, 15 ; Rom. iii. I*?). 
Now, when a man feus feinketh of his ways, 

I ^y, wben he doth sensibly, and wife 
heart-humiliation, thus think, — then hath 
he good thoughts of his own w’ays, because 
his thoughts now agree wife the judgment 
of fee word of God. i 

Igmr, What are good thoughts concemim? 
■Godf ^ 

(M, Even (as I have said concerning our-? ! 
selves) when our thoughts of God do agree 
with what the word saith of him ; and feat 
is, when we think of his being and attribute, ■ 
, as the word hath tar^ht, — of wMeh I canhdt: 

* i I . i i i M 
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BOW discourse at large. But to speak of lim a 
with reference to us : then we have right ct 
thoughts of God, when we think that he u 
knows us better than we know ourselves, n 
and can see sin in us when and where we n 
can see none in ourselves ; when we think c< 
he knows our inmost thoughts, and that our e 
heart, with all its depths, is always open u 
unto his eyes ; also, when we think that ail r 
our righteousness stinks in his nostrils, and i3 
that, therefore, he cannot abide to see us s 
stand before him in any confidence, even m t 
all our best performances. i, t ^ 

Ignor. Do you think that I am such a fool 
as to think God can see no further than I ^ i 
or that I would come to God in the best of ( 

my perfonnances ? . . r • ^ 

Chr. Why, how dost thou think in this i 

matter 1 ^ t • t x ‘ 

Ignor. Why, to be short, I thmk I must 

believe in Christ for justification. 

Glhr. How 1 think thou must believe in 
Christ, when thou seest not thy need of him ! 
Thou neither seest thy original nor actual 
infirmities ; but hast such an opinion of thy-^ 
self, and of what thou doest, as plainly ren- 
ders thee to be one that did never see a 
necessity of Christ’s personal righteousness to 
justify thee before God. How, then, dost 
Ihou say, I believe in Christ ? 

Ignor. I believe well enough for aU that. 

Ohr. How dost thou believe ? 

Ignor, I believe that Christ died for sin- 
ners ; and that I shall be justified before 
God from the curse through Ms pacious ac- 
ceptance of my obedience to Ms law. Or 
thus : Christ makes my duties, that are re- 
ligious, acceptable to his Father by virtue of 
his merits ; and so shall I be justified. 

Ohr, Let me give an answer to this con- 
fession of thy faith : — 

1. Thou believest with a fantastical faith ; 
for tHs faith is nowhere desmbed in the 
word. 

2, Thou believest with a false faith ; be- 
cause it taketh justification from the personal 
righteousness of Christ, and applies it toothy 
own. 

a TMs Mthmaketh not Christ a justifier 
of thy person, but of thy actions 5 and of thy 
person for thy acMons’ sake, which is false. 

4. Therefore this faith is deceitful, even 
such as will leave thee under wrath in the 
day of God Almighty : for true justifying 


faith puts the soul, as sensible of its lost con- 
dition by the law, upon dying for retuge 
unto Christ’s righteousness (which righteous- 
ness of his is not an act of grace, by which he 
maketh, for justification, thy obedience ac- 
cepted with God ; but Ms personal obedi- 
ence to the law, in doing and suffering or 
us what that required at our hamis) : this 
righteousness, I say, true faith accepi^tli ; 
under the sldrt of which the soul Iwmg 
shrouded, and by it present as spotless be- 
fore God, it is accepted, and acquit from con- 
demnation. 

Ignor, What 1 would you have m trust to 
what Christ in Ms own person has done with- 
out us 1 This conceit would loosen the reins 
of our lusts, and tolerate us to live as we list ; 
for what matter how we live, if we may be 
justified by Christ’s personal righteousness 
1 from all, when we believe it 1 

Chr, Ignorance is thy name, and as thy 
L name so art thou : even this thy answer 
! demonstrateth what I say. Ignomnt thou 
L art of what justifying righteousne® is, and 
. as ignorant how to secure thy soul, through 
- the faith of it, from the heavy wrath of God. 
i Yea, thou also art ignorant of the true effects 
D of saving faith in this righteousness of Christ, 
t wMch is, to bow and win over the heart to 
God in Christ, to love Ms name, his word, 
ways, and people, and not as thou ignorantly 
imaginest. 

L- Eope. Ask Mm if ever he had Christ 
•e vealed to Mm from heaven. 

!- Ignor, What ! you are a man for rcvela- 

ir tions! I believe that what both you and all 
j- the rest of you say about that matter is but 
>f the fruit of distracted brains. 

Hope, Why, man ! Christ is so hid in God 
i- from the natural apprehensions of the fiesli, 
that he cannot by any man be savingly 
j known, unless God the Father reveals Mm to 
le Mm. 

Ignor. That is your faith, but not mine ; 
3 - yet mine, I doubt not, is as good as yours, 
il though I have not in my head so many 
y whimsies as you. 

Chr, Give me leave to put in a word. 
iT You ought not so s%Mly to speak of this 
y matter : for this I will boldly affirm, even as 
my good companion hath done, that no man 
n can know Jesus Christ but by the wrdMm 
le of the Father ; yea, and faith too, by vrhich 
ig the soul layeth hold upon Christ (if it be 
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rigMX roust l)e wmiglit hj tlie exceeding 
greatness of liis niiglity power (Matt. xi. 27 ; 

1 Tor. xii. 3 ; Eph. i. 17 »- 19) ; the walking 
of wliirh hath, I perceive, poor Ignorance, 
thou art ignorant of. Be awakened, tht*n ; 
see thine own wretchedness, and % to the 
Lord JeMis ; and hvhis right eonsness, vliicli 
is tht* rigliteousnesh of God (for he himself is 
God), thou slialt he delivered from condeni- 
nafioii. 

Iipmr, You go so fast, I eannot keep pace 
with you ; dtj you g<j on heft^re : I must Haj 
awhile hehind. 

Tluni they said, •-*- 

Well, Ignorance, wilt thou yet foolish he, ' 
To hliglit goiHl eouiist*! ten tunes gntn tlieo? 

And if thou yet lefuse it, thou shidt know, 
Erelong, the evi! of thy tioing so 
liemember, man, in time , stoop, do not fear t 
Good counsel, taken well, »a\'ea ; therefore hear. 
But if thou jet nhalt slight it, thou wilt ho 
The loser, Ignorance, 1 11 waiTant thee. 

Then Christian addressed thus himself to 
Ms fellow : — 

Chn lYell, come, my good Hopeful, I per- 
ceive that thou and 1 must walk hy ourselves 
again. 

So I sa^v in my dream that they went on 
apace before, and Ignorance he came hobbling 
after. Then said Christian to his compan- 
ion, It pities me much for this poor man : it 
wdll certainly go ill with liim at last. 

Wnpe, Aim I there are abundance in otir 
town iti his condltiim, whole families, yea, 
whole streets, and that of pilgrims too ; and 
If there be so many in our parts, !iow many, 
think you, must there be in the place where 
he was boni I 

fir. Indeed, the wm\ mith, ** He hath 
blinded their eyes, lest they should see/' <fec. 
But, now we are hy oui’Selves, w’hat do you 
think of such men f Have they at no time, 
think you, eonvictions of sin, atud so, conae- 
quently, friKi that their state is dangerous ? 

Ifopc. Kay, do you answer that ^u^tion 
youwdf, for you are the elder man. 

€hr. Then I say, sometimes (as I tMnk) 
they may ; but they being naturally igno- 
rant, unlelstand not that such oonvictioiis 
t«nl to thehr good ; and tiiarefom thef do 
deopemtely seek to stifle them, md presump- 
tuously continue to flatter thka^ves in the 
way of thetr own heailn i 
' jfofpe^ I do beleve, w yon ^y, thft feax 


■ . 
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tends much, to men's good, and to make them 
right at their beginning to go on pilgrimage. 

(Jhr. Without all doubt it doth, if it be 
right ; for so says the word, The fear ot'tlie 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom " (Piov. i. 7 ; 
ix. 10 ; Ps. cxi. 10 ; Job xxviii. 28). 

Hope. How will you describe riglit fear ? 

dm True or right fear is discovered by 
three things ; — 

1. By Its rise ; it is caused by saving con- 
victions for sin. 

2. It driveth the soul to lay fast hold of 
Christ for salvation. 

3. It hegetteth and continuetli in the soul 
a groat reverence of God, his word, and 
w*iys ; keeping it tender, and making it 
afraid to turn from them, to the right hand 
I or to the left, to anything that may dishonor 

God, break its peace, grieve the Spirit, or 
cause the enemy to speak reproachfully. 

Hope. Well said ; I believe you have said 
the truth, — Are we now almost got past the 
Enchanted Ground ? 

dm Why, are you weary of this dis- 
course 1 

Hope. Ko, verily, hut that I would know 
where we are, 

Chr. We have not now above two miles 
further to go thereon. — But let us return to 
our matter. Kow the ignorant know not 
that such convictions as tend to put them in 
fear are for their good, and therefore they 
seek to stifle them. 

Hope. How do they seek to stifle them 1 

€hf. 1. They think that those fears are 
wrought by the devil (though indeed they 
are wrought of God) j and thinking so, they 
resist them, as things that directly tend to 
their overthrow. 2. They also think that 
these fears tend to the spoiling of their faith, 
when, alas for them, poor men that they are, 
they have none at all ! and therefore they 
haiden their hearts against them. 3. They 
presume they ought not to fear, and there- 
fore, in despite of them, wax presumptuously 
confident. 4. They see that those fears tend 
to take away from them their pitiful old self- 
holiness, and therefore they resist them with 
all their might. . 

Hope. I know sometMng of this myself ; | ^ 
for before I knew myself, it was so with me. I 

Chr. Well, we will leave, at this time, , 
our neighbor Ignorance hy himself/ and 
upcm another profitaMe fil ! 

- , *...■■ .. ^ 1 1 / ^ 
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Eope, Witli all my lieart ; but you shall | the fears of damnation chill and cool, so 


still hedn. 


their desires for heaven and salvation cool 


Ohr, Well then, did you not know, about also. So then it comes to pass, that when 
ten years ago, one Temporary in your parts, their guilt and fear is gone, their desires for 
who was a forward man in rehgion then ? heaven and happiness die, and they return 
Hope. Know him ! yes ; he dwelt in to their course again. 

Graceless, a town about two miles off Hon- 2. Another reason is, they have slavish 
esty, and he dwelt next door to one Turn- fears that do overmaster them : I speak now 
back. of the fears that they have of men ; “ for the 

Ukf, Eight ; he dwelt under the same fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. xxix. 
roof with him. Well, that man was much 25). So then, though they seem to be hot 
awakened once : I believe that then he had for heaven so long as the fames of hell are 
some sight of his sins, and of the wages that about their ears, yet, when that terror is a 
were due thereto. little over, they betake themselves to second 

Eope. I am of your mind ; for, my house thoughts, namely, that it is good to be wise, 
not being above three miles from him, he and not to run (for they know not what) the 
would ofttimes come to me, and that with hazard of losing all, or at least of biinging 
many tears. Truly I pitied the man, and themselves into unavoidable and unnecessary 
was not altogether without hope of him ; troubles ; and so they fall in with the world 
but one may see, it is not every one that again. 


cries, ^^Lord, Lord.’^ 


3 The shame that attends religion lies 


Ghr . He told me once that he was resolved also as a block in their way : they are proud 
to go on pilgrimage, as we do now ; but all and haughty, and religion in their eye is low 
of a sudden be grew acquainted with one and contemptible ; therefore, when they have 
Save-self, and then he became a stranger to lost their sense of hell and the wrath to 
^ come, they return again to their former 

Eope. Now, since we are talking about course. 

Mm, let us a little mquire into the reason of 4. Guilt, and to meditate terror, are giiev- 
the sudden backsliding of him and such ous to them. They like not to see their 

misery before they come into it; though 
Gw. It may be very profitable, but do perhaps the sight of it first, if they loved 


^ight make them fly wMther the 
Eope, Well then, there are, in my judg- righteous fly and are safe : hut because they 
ment, four reasons for it : — do, as I hinted before, even shun the 

1. Though the consciences of such men thoughts of guilt and terror, therefore, when 
are awakened, yet their minds are not once they are rid of their awakenings about 
changed ; therefore, when the power of guilt the terrors and wrath of God, they harden 
weareth away, that which provoked them to their hearts gladly, and choose such ways as 
be religious ceaseth ; wherefore they natu- will harden them more and more, 
rally turn to their own course again ; even Chr, You are pretty near the business* 
^ we see the dog that is sick of what he for the bottom of all is, for want of a change 
hath eaten, so long as Ms sickness prevails, in their mind and wiH. And therefore the? 
he vomits and casts up Ml; not that he are but like the felon that standeth before 
cloeth this of a free mind (if we may say a the judge : he quakes and trembles, and 
dog has a mmd), hut because it troiibleth seems to repent most heartily, but the hot- 
his stomach ; but now, when Ms sickness is tom of all is the fear of the halter : not 

detestation of the offenc.>, 
alienated from Ms vomit he as is evident, because, let but this man have 
tmm ^ abont, and hcks up m ; and so Ms liberty, and he will he a thief, and so 
it IS true wMch is written, « The dog is a rogue still ; whereas, if Ms mind was 
toned to Ms own vomit agam - (2 Pet, ii. changed, he would be otherwise. 

for heaven by Hope. Now I have showed you the rea- 


virtue only of the sense and fear of the 


torments of hell, as their sense of hell mid I the maimer thereof. 


sons of their going hack, do you show 
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Qm So I willingly will : — 

1, They diaw o!f their thoughts, all that 
tiny may, from the lemeiuhrance of Gud, 
cleatli, and judgment to come* 

a Them they ca^t off hy degrees private 
<luties, an doset prayer, ciiihing their lusts, 
watching, sorrow for bin, and the like. 

3. Then they ahiin the company of lively 
and warm Cliristiaiis. 

4. After tliat they grow cold to public 
duty ; as healing, reading, godly conference, 
and the like. 

5. Tiien they begin to pick holes, as we 
say, in tlie coats <d some of the godly, and 
that devilinhly, that they may have a seem- 
ing (olor to throw religion (for the Siike of 
some infirmity they have espied in them)' 
hehind their hacks. 

6. Then they begin to adhere to, and as- 
sociate themselves with carnal, loose, and 
wanton men. 

7. Then they give way to carnal and wan- 
ton discourses in secret ; and glad are they 
if they can see such things in any that are 
counted honest, that they may the more 
boldly do it iliiough their example. 

B. After this they begin to play mth little 
sins openly. 

9. And then, being hardened, they show 
themselves as they are. Thus, being launched 
again into the gulf of misery, unless a mira- 
cle of grace prevent it, they everlastingly 
perish in their own deceivings. 


CHAPTEE XIX, 

TBM IiAKB OF BEULAH ■—'THE FORDS OF 
fHE EIVEE-- AT HOME. 

How I saw in my dream, that by this 
time the pilgrims were got over the En- 
chanted CSround ; and entering into the 
country of Beulah {Isa. Ixii 4), whose air 
was very sweet and pleasant, the way lying i 
dliwlly through it, they solwed themselves 
<he» for a seaaoiL Yea, here heard 
contannally the sh^g of binfe, and saw 
mmj day the lowers afpear on 'the earth,’ 
and Ihe voinse of the turtle hi the land 
(Cant ii 10**!% ha this country tte sun 
and day i vher^o|:e ^biS was 
beyond ire Valley of the Death, ^ 

and *ateh dil pf readh De^)falr p 






neither could they from this place so much 
as see Doubting Castle. Here they were 
within sight of the city they were going to : 
also here met them some of the iiiiiahitants 
thereof ; for in this land the Shming Ones 
commonly walked, because it was upon the 
borders of heaven. In this land also the 
contract between the Bride and the Bride- 
groom was renewed; yea, here, ‘^as the 
biidegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so did 
their God rejoice over them (Isa. Ixii. 5). 
Here they had no want of corn and wine ; 
for in this place they met with abundance 
of what they had sought for in all their pil- 
gi image (ver. 8). Here they heard voices 
iiom out of the city, loud voices, saying, 
“Bay ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, 
thy salvation cometh 1 Behold, his reward 
is with him I” (ver. 11.) Here all the in- 
habitants of the country called them, “ The 
I holy people, The redeemed of the Lord, 

I Sought out,” &e. (ver. 12). 

I How, as they walked in this land, they 
I had more rejoicing than in parts more re- 
; mote from the kingdom to which they were 
! boiuid ; and drawing near to the city, they 
had yet a more perfect view thereof. It was 
ihuilded of peails and precious stones, also 
the street thereof was paved with gold ; so 
that, by reason of the natural glory of the 
city, and the reflection of the sunbeams upon 
it, Christian uith desire fell sick ; Hopeful 
also had a fit or two of the same disease. 
Wherefore here they layby it awhile, cry- 
ing out, because of their pangs, “ If ye find 
my Beloved, tell Mm that I am sick of 
love” (Cant v. B). 

But, being a little strengthened, and better 
able to bear their sickness, they walked on 
their way, and came yet nearer and nearer, 
where were orchards, vineyards, and gardens, 
and their gates opened into the highway. 
How, as they came up to these places, bdiold 
the gardener stood in the way ; to whom the 
pEgrIms said, Whose goodly vineyards and 
gardens are these 1 He answered, They are 
the King's, and are planted here for his own 
delight, and also for the solace of pilgrims. 
Bo the gardener had them into the vineyards, 
and bid them refresh themselves with the 
dainties (Deui xx i ii 24) ; he also showed 
them there the King^sT walks, and the arbe^ 
where he delighted to be : and Imre they 
riedandstept, ^ 

J 
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Fow I beheld in my dream, that they yet they could not help them in that ease ; 
talked more in them sleep at tjiis time than For, said they, yon shall find it deeper or 
ever they did in all their jonmey ; and being shallower, as you believe in the King of the 
in a muse thereabout, the gardener said even place. 

to me, Wherefore mnsest thou at the mat- Then they addressed themselves to the 
ter 1 It is the nature of the &iut of the water ; and entering, Christian began to sink, 
grapes of these vineyards to go down so and crying out to his good friend Hopeful, 
sweetly as to cause the lips of them that are he said, I sink in deep waters ; the billows 
asleep to speak. go over my head ; all his waves go over me ^ 

So I saw that when they awoke they ad- Selah, 
dressed themselves to go up to the city. Then said the other, Be of good cheer, my 
But, as I said, the reflection of the sun upon brother ; I feel the bottom, and it is good, 
the city (for the city was pure gold, Bev. Then said Christian, Ah ’ my Mend, the sor- 
xxi. 18) was so extremely glorious that they rows of death have compassed me about ; I 
could not, as yet, with open face behold it, shall not see the land that flows with milk 
but through an instrument made for that and honey. And with that a great darkness 
purpose (2 Cor. iii. 18). So I saw that, as and horror fell npon Chiistian, so that he 
they went on, there met them two men in could not see before him. Also here he in 
raiment that shone like gold ; also, their faces great measure lost his senses, so that he could 
shone as the light. neither remember nor orderly talk of any of 

These men asked the pilgrims whence those sweet refreshments that he had met 
they came ; and they told them. They also with in the way of his pilgrimage. But all 
asked them where they had lodged, what dif- the words that he spake still tended to dis- 
ficulties and dangers, what comforts and cover that he had horror of mind and heart- 
pleasures, they had met in the way ; and they fears that he should die in that liver, and 
told them. Then said the men that met never obtain entrance in at the gate. Here, 
them, You have hut two difficulties more to also, as they who stood by perceived, he was 
meet with, and then you are in the city. much in the troublesome thoughts of the 
Christian, then, and his companion asked sins that he had committed, both since and 
the men to go along with them ; so they told before he began to he a pilgnm. It was also 
them they would. But, said they, you must observed that he was troubled with appari- 
obtam it by your own faith. So I saw in tions of hobgoblins and evil spirits ; for ever 
my dream that they went on together till and anon he would intimate so much by 
they came iu sight of the gate. words. Hopeful, therefore, here had much 

Fow I further saw that betwixt them and ado to keep his hrotheFs head above water ; 
the gate was a river ; but there was no yea, sometimes he would be quite gone down, 
bridge to go over. The river was very deep, and then, ere a while, he would rise up agiim 
At the sight, therefore, of this river the pil- half dead. Hopeful, also, would endeavor to 
grims were much stunned ; but the men that comfort him, saying, Brother, I see the gate, 
went with them said, You must go through and men sending by to receive us : but 
or you cannot come at the gate. Christian would answer, It is you, it is you 

The pilgrims then began to inquire if they wait for ; you have been hopeful ever 
there was no other way to the gate. To since I knew you. And so have you, said 
which they answered, Yes ; hut there hath he to Christian. Ah, brother ! said he, 
not any, save two, to wit, Enoch and Elijah, surely if I was right, he would now arise to 
been pepnitted to tread that path since the help me ; but for my ans he hath broti^ht 
foundation of the world, nor shall until the me into the snare and hath left me. Then 
last trumpet shall sound (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). said Hopeful, My brother, you have quite 
The pilgrims thm, especially Christian, he- forgot the text where it is said of the wicked, 
gan to despond in their minds, and looked There are no hands in their death, but their 
this way and that, but no way could be strength is firm. They are not troubled as 
found by them by which they might escape other men, neither are they plagued Eki 
the river. Then they asked the men if the other men ” (Ps. IxxiE. 4, 5). These trouble 
waters were all of a depth ? They said, Fo ; and distresses that you go through in 
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water=! ai» no sign tliat God liatli forsaken 
yon ; bnt aie sent to tiy yon %\lietiier yon 
ill call to mind tliat wMch. heretofore yon 
Ihwe reoeivctl of Ins goodness, and live upon 
Inm 111 your distresses* 

Then I saw in my dream that Clnistian 
was as in a innse awhile. To whom also 
Hopeful inlded tins word, Be of good cheer ; 
Jesus Cdiriat inaketh thee whole : and with 
that Christian brake ont with a loud voice, 
O, I see him again ^ and he tcdls me, 
^^When tlioii pMsest ihrongh the natem, I 
will he with Ihee; and tliiough the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee ” (Isa xlm, 2). 
Then they both t^iok conrage, and the enemy 
wm after that as still as a stone, nntil they 
■were gone over. Christian, therefore, pies- ; 
enlly found ground to stand upon, and so it 
followed that the rest of the river svas but 
shallow. ThiiB they got over. 

Now, upon the bank of the liver, on the 
other side, they saw the two Shining Men 
again, who there waited for them. Where- 
fore, being come out of the river, they saluted 
theinu saying, We are ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister tor those that shall he 
heirs of salivation. Thus they went along 
towards the gate. 

Now you must note that the city stood 
upon a mighty hill ; hut the pilgiimsvrent up 
that hill wdth ease, because they had these 
two men to lead them up hy the arms : also 
they had left their mortal garments behind 
them in the river ; for though they went in 
with them, they came out without them, 
They, therefore, went up here with much 
agility and s|>eed, though the foundation 
u|Km which the city was framed was higher 
tliaii the clouds, they therefore went up 
through the regions of the air, sweetly talk- 
ing m they wenC Wng comforted Itecause 
they mfely got over the river and liad such 
glorious coiiipanioBS to attend tliem. 

The talk they bid with tlie Shining Ones 
was about ti» glory of the place ; who told 
them that the beauty and glory of it was in- 
€xpr«8ible. Thera, said they, is the Mount 
Zioiti th& kmfmlf Jaimlem, the^ lunro^a-. 
Me 0 o»fftay of angels, and tte fififita of 
just Meanaade pe:i^t*^(Heb. xii:^-S4). 
You «e goii^ now, said they, to para- 
diie God, wh»eia you sh# the 
(d life, and eat of tl »4 fouits 

Afwl i shall 




have white robes given you, and your walk 
and talk shall be every day with the King, 
even all the days of eternity (Eev. li. *7 ; in. 

4 ; xxii. 5). There you shall not see again 
such things as you saw when you were m 
the lower region upon the earth ; to wit, sor- 
row, sicknesb, afihetion, and death ; for the 
former things are passed away ” (Isa. Ixv. 10, 
17). You are now going to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and Jacob, and to the prophets ; men 
that God hath taken away Irom the evil to 
come,” and that are now ^‘lesting in their 
beds, each one walking in his uprightness ” 
(Isa. Ivii. 1, 2). The men then asked, What 
must we do in the holy place ? To whom it 
■was answeied, You must there receive the 
comfoits of all your toil, and have joy for 
all yom' sorrow ; you must reap what you 
have sown, even the fruit of all your prayers 
and tears and sufterings for the King by the 
way (Gal. vi. 7, 8). In that place you must 
w^ear crowns of gold, and enjoy the perpetual 
sight and vision of the Holy One ; for there 
“you shall see him as he is” (1 John iii, 2). 
There, also, you shall serve Him continually 
with praise, with shouting and thanksgiving, 
whom you desired to serve in the world, 
though with much difficulty, because of the 
infirmity of your flesh. There your eyes 
shall he delighted with seeing, and your ears 
u ith hearing the pleasant voice of the Highly 
One. There you shall enjoy your friends 
again that are gone thither before you ; and 
there you shall with joy receive even every 
one that follows into the holy place after 
you. There also shall you be clothed with 
gloiy and majesty, and put in an eq^uipage 
fit to ride out with the King of Glory, 
When he shall come with sound of trumpet 
in the clouds, as upon the wings of the 
wind, you shall come with him ; and when 
he shall sit upon the throne of Judgment, 
you shall sit by him ; yea, and when he 
shali pass sentence upon aE the workers of 
iniquity, let them be angels or men, you 
ako shall have a voice in that judgment, be- 
cause they were his and your enemies. Also^ 
when he shall ^ain return to the city, you 
shall go too, with sound of trumpet, and be 
ever with him (1 Thess. iv, 13 - 17 ; Jude 14, 
15 , Dan. vii. 9, iO ; f Gor. vi % % * 

Now while they wero t|ms draf 
wards the gate behold m company , j 
heavenly host came out to meet tw 
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whom it was said by the other two Shining 
Ones, These are the men that have loved our 
Lord when they were in the world, and that 
have left all for his holy name ; and he hath 
sent us to fetch them, and we have brought 
them thus far on their desiied journey, that 
they may go in and look their Eedeemer m 
the lace with j*oy. Then the heavenly host 
gave a great shout, saying, Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage-supper 
ol the Lamb^^ (Eev. xix. 9). Theie came 
out also at this time to meet them several of 
the King’s trumpeters, clothed m white and 
shining raiment, who, with melodious noises 
and loud, made even the heavens to echo 
with their sound. These trumpeters saluted 
Christian and his fellow with ten thousand 
welcomes from the world ; and this they did 
with shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This done, they compassed them round on 
every side . some went before, some behind, 
and some on the right hand, some on the 
left (as it were to guard them through the 
upper regions), continually sounding as they 
went, with melodious noise, in notes on higk ; 
so that the very sight was to them that could 
behold it as if heaven itself was come down 
to meet them. Thus, therefore, they walked 
on together ; and as they walked, ever and 
anon these trumpeters, even with joyful 
sound, would, by mixing their music with 
looks and gestures, still signify to Christian 
and his brother how welcome they were into 
their company, and with what gladness they 
came to meet them. And now were these 
two men, as it were, in heaven, before they 
came at it, being swallowed up with the 
sight of angels, and with hearing of their 
melodious notes. Here also they had'the 
city itself in view; and they thought they 
heard all the hells therein ring, to welcome 
them thereto. But, above all, the warm and 
joyful thoughts that they had about their 
own dwelling there, with such company, and 
that for ever and ever, — 0, by what tongue 
or pen can their glorious joy be expressed I 
And thus they came up to the gate. 

Now when they were come up to the gate, 
there was written over it in letters of gold, — 

uxz ifrcg t|-at iru tummauteettfs, 
tfrat xi^t ta txtz of UU, anli 

mag rntrr tn tfrTOU# tfrc gste$ into dtg. 

' (Eev. xxii 14.) 


Then I saw in my dream that the Shining 
Men hid them call at the gate ; the which 
when they did, some looked from above over 
the gate, to wit, Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, 
&c ; to whom it was said, These pilgrims are 
come from the City of Destiuctioii, for tiie 
love that they hear to the Kmg of this place ; 
and then the pilgrinib gave in unto them each 
man his certificate, which they had received 
in the beginning ; those, therefoie, were ear- 
ned in to the King, who, when he had lead 
them, said, Where are the men ? To whom 
it was answered, They are standing without 
the gate. The King then commanded to 
open the gate, “ That the righteous nation," 
said he, “which keepeth the truth, imy 
enter m " (Isa. xxvi. 2). 

Now I saw in my dream that these two 
men went in at the gate ; and, lo ! as they 
entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone hke gold. There 
was also that met them with harps and 
crowns, and gave them to them ; the harps 
to praise withal, and the crowns in token of 
honor Then I heard in my dream that all 
the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said unto them, “ Enter ye into 
THE JOY OF YOUR LoRD " (Matt. XXV. 23). I 
also heard the men themselves, that they 
sang with a loud voice, saying, “ Blessino 
AND HONOR AND OLORY AND POWER BE UI^TO 

Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
UNTO THE Lamb, foe ever and ever” (Rev. 
V. 13). 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let 
in the men, I looked m after them, and, ho- 
hold, the city shone Hke the sun ; the streets 
also were paved with goM ; and in them 
walked many men, with crowns on their 
heads, palms in their hands, and golden 
harps to sing praises withal. 

There were also of them that had wings, 
and they answered one another without m- 
temiission, saying, “ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord f " (Eev. iv, 8.) And aEer that they 
shut up the gates ; which when I had seen, 

I wished myself among them. 

Now while I was gazing upon all 
things, I turned my head to look back, mid 
saw Ignorance come up to the river-side ; hut 
he soon got over, and that without half that 
difficulty which the other two men met with. 
For it happened that there was then in that 
place one Yain-hope, a ferryman, that ^th 
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Ms boat belped liini over : so he, as the other 
I sav , did ascend the hill, to come up to the 
gate , only he came alone, neither did any 
man mait hmi with the least encourage- 
niciiL When he was come tip to the gate, 
he lookt‘d up to the wiiting that was above, 
and tlien began to knock, supposing that 
eutrana* should have been tpiickly adminis- 
tereil to him ; Init he was asked by the men 
that looked over the top oi the gate, Whence 
uime you I <iiid what would you ha\e I He 
anst^eted, I hate eaten and drunk in the 
pi i seme oi the King, and he has taught m 
our stnets. Then they asktd him lor his 
it rtiiuate, that they might go in and show it 
to the King ; bo he tuinbhHl m his bosom ioi 
one, and found none. Then said they, Ila-vc 
you none? but the man answeied never a 
w ord. So they told the King ; but he wmiild 
not ci)mc dowm to nee him, but commanded 
the two Shining Ones that conducted Chiis- 
tian and Hopeiul to the city, to go out and 
take Ignoiance, and bind him hand and foot, 
and have hma awviy. Then they took Mm 
up, and carried him through the air to the 
door that I saw in the side ot the hill, and 
put him in there. Then I saw that there was 


a way to hell, even from the gates of heaven, 
as well as from the City of Destiuction. So 
I awoke, and, behold, it w^as a dream. 


CONCLUSION. 


Now, Eeader, I have told my Bream to thee j 
See if thou cans! mteipret it to me, 

Or to thyself, or neighboi • bat take heed 
Of mismteipietmg ; loi that, instead 
Of doing good, ivill but tliyseli abuse : 

By misinterpreting, evil ensues. 

Take heed, also, that thou be not extreme 
In plajmg with the outside of my dieam : 

Noi let m> figiiie or similitude 
Put thee mto a laughter or a feud. 

Le ue this foi ho>s and fools ; but as for thee, 
Do thou the substance of my matter see. 

Put by the curtains, look withm the veil ; 
Turn up my metaphors, and do not fail 
There, it thou scckcst them, such thmgs to find. 
As will be helpful to an honest mmd. 

Wlut of my dross thon findest there, be bold 
To throw awa:^, but yet preserve the gold. 

What if my gold he wrapped up m ore ^ — 
None throw saw ay the apple foi the core. 

But if thou shalt cast all away as \am, 

I know not but ’twiU make me dream again. 








WHEREIN IS SET FORTH THE MANNER OF THE SETTING OUT OP CHRISTIAN S 
WIFE ANI> CHILDREN, THEIR DANGEROUS JOURNEY, AND SAFE 
ARRIVAL AT THE DESIRED COUNTRY* 
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ANSWER. 


ANSWER. 


TEE AUTEOB’S WAY OF BEEDIJfG FORTE 


SEOOIiTD PAET OF THE PILGEIM. 


Go now, my little Book, to eveiy' place 
Wliere mj jirst PUgrini has but sho'wn his face ; 
Call at their door. If any say, Who ’s there ? 

Tlien answer thou, Christiana is here. 

If they bid thee mne then enter thou, 

With all thy hoys ; and then, as thou know’st how, 
Tell who they are also, from whence they came. 
Perhaps they 11 know them hy their looks or name. 
But if they should not, ask them yet again 
If formerly they did not entertain 
One Christian a Ptlffrlm f If they say 
They did, and were delighted in his %vay ; 

Then let them Icnow that those related were i 

Unto him : yea, his wife and children are. i 

Tell them that they have left their house and 
■ home, ■ ■■ . I 

Are turned Illgrims, seek a world to come : 

That they hntr, met with hardships in the way ; 
Tliat they do meet wltli trouldes night and day ; 
That they have trod on serpents, fought with devils, 
Have also overcome a many evils : 

Yea, tell them also of the next, who have, 

Of love to l>een stout and brave 

Befe.nders of that way ; and how they still 
Refuse this world, to do their Father’s will. j 
Go tell them also of those dainty things i 

Tliat Pllgrimi^e unto the Pilgrim brings. 

Lot them acfpminted be, too, how they are 
BelovM of their King, under his care ; 

What goodly mansions for them he provides, 
Though they meet with rough winds and swelling 
tides ; 

How hmv0 a calm they will enjoy at last, 

Who to thair liord, and by his wap hold fast* 
Perhaps with heart and hand they will embrace 
Thee, as they #d my lirstiing, and will grace 
Th«e and thy fellows with such chwr and fare, 

As show wil they of PSIgiraitts lovers am, ^ ^ 

OKF^JTXON L ^ H ^ ^ r ^ 
But how, if they will not believe of me 

That I am truly Ihlne ; ‘cause some there be . 
That OTmtwrfeit the Pllgriiu and hfe.h^e, — , ^ 

, Seek;, by disgulie, to se» Ihb l . I 


And by that means have wrought themselves into 
The hands and houses of I know not who ? 


T is tnie, some have of late, to counterfeit 
d/y Pilgrim, to their o\vn my title set ; 

Yea, others half my name and title too 
Have stitched to their book, to make them do. 
But yet they, by their features, do declare . 
Themselves not mine to be, whosoe’er they are. 

If such thou meet’st with, then thine only way, 
Before them all, is to say mi thy say. 

In thine own native language, which no man 
Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can. 

If, after all, they still of you shall doubt, 
Tliinking that you, like gypsies, go about 
In naughty wise the country to defile, 

Or that you seek good people to beguile 
With things unwarrantable ; send for me, 

And I will testify you Pilgrims be ; 

Yea, I will testify that only you 
My Pilgrims are, — and that alone will do. 

OBJECTION n. 

But yet, perhaps, I may inquire for Mm 
Of those who wish him damnkl life and limb. 
What shall I do, when I at such a door 
For Pilgrims ask, and they shall rage the more ? 


Fright not thyself, my Book, for such bugbears 
Are nothing else but ground for groundless fears. 
My Pilgrim’s book has travell’d sea and land, 

Yet could I never come to understand 
Tliat it was slighted or turn’d out of door. 

By any kingdom, were they rich or poor. 

In France and Flanders, where menkiU each other, 
My Pilgrim is esteem’d a friend, a brother. 

In Holland too, ’t is said, as 1 am told, — 

My Pilgrim is, with some, worth more than gold. 
Highlanders and wild Irish can agree 
My Pilgriiu should familiar with them be. 



SECOND PAET OE THE PILGBIM. 


Will on the fancy more itself intmde, 

And will stick faster, in the heart and head, 

Than things from similes not borrowed. 

Wherefore, my Book, let 110 disconragement 
Hinder thy travels. Behold 1 thou art sent 
To friends, not foes ; to friends that will give place 
To thee, thy Pilgrims and thy words embrace. 

Besides, what my first Pilgrim left conceal’d, 
Thou, my brave second Pilgrim, hast reveal’d : 
What Christian left lock’d up, and went his way, 
Sweet Ghristiana opens with her key. 

OBJECTION rv. 

But some love not the method of your first : 
Komance they count it t throw away as dust. 

If I should meet with such, what should I say I 
Must I slight them as they slight me, or nay ? 

ANSWER. 

My Christiana, if with such thou meet, 

By all means, in all loving wise, them greet : 
Bender them not reviling for revile ; 

But if they frown, I prithee on them smile : 
Perhaps ’t is nature, or some ill report, 

Has made them thus despise, or thus retort. 

Some love no cheese, some love no fish, and some 
Love not their friends, nor their own house or home j 
Some start at pig, slight chicken, love not fowl 
More than they love a cuckoo or an owl. 

Leave such, my Christiana, to their choice. 

And seek those who to find thee will rejoice ; 

By no means strive, but in most humble wise, 
Present thee to them in thy Pilgrim’s guise. 

Go, then, my little Book, and show to all 
That entertain and bid thee welcome shall, 

What thou shalt keep close shut up from the rest ; 
And wish what thou shalt show them may be blest 
To them for good, may make them choose to be 
Pilgrims better by far than thee or me. 

Go, then, I say, tell all men who thou art ; 

Say, I am Christiana, and my part 
Is now with my four sons, to tell you what 
It is for men to take a Pilgrim’s lot. 

Go, also, tell them who and what they be 
That now do go on pilgrimage with thee : 

Say, Here ’s my neighbor, Mercy ; she is one 
That has long time with me a Pilgrim gone. 

Come, see her in her virgin face, and learn 
’Twixt idle ones and Pilgrims to discern. 

Yea, let young damsels learn of her to prize 
The world which is to come, in any wise. 

When little tripping maidens follow God, 

And leave old doting sinners to his rod, 

’T is like those days wherein the young ones cried 
Hosanna ! to whom old ones did deride. 

Next tell them of old Honest, whom you found 
With his white hairs, treading the Pilgrim’s ground ; 
Yea, tell them how plain-hearted this man was, 
How after his good Lord he bare his cross. 

Perhaps with some gi’ay head this may prevail 
With Christ to fall in love, and sin bewail. 

Tell them also, how Master Fearing went 
On pilgrimage, and how the time he spent 


As to he trimm’d, new clothed, and deck’d with gems, 
That it may show its features and its limbs. 

Yet more ; so comely doth my Pilgrim walk, 

That of him thousands daily sing and talk. 

If you draw nearer home, it will appear. 

My Pilgrim knows no ground of shame or fear ; 
City and country will him entertain. 

With Welcome, Pilgrim ; yea, they can’t refrain 
From smiling, if my Pilgrim be but by, 

Or shows Ms head in any company. 

Brave gallants do my Pilgrim hug and love, 
Esteem it much ; yea, value it above 
Things of a greater bulk ; yea, with delight 
Say, my lark’s leg is better than a kite. 

Young ladies, and young gentlewomen too. 

Bo no small kindness to my Pilgrim shew : 

Their cabinets, their bosoms, and their hearts, 

My Pilgrim has ; ’cause he to them imparts 
His pretty riddles in such wholesome strains, 

As yield them profit double to their pains 
Of reading : yea, I think I may be bold 
To say some prize him far above their gold. 

The very children that do walk the street, 

If they do but my. holy Pilgrim meet. 

Salute him will, will wish him well, and say, 

He is the only stripling of the day. 

They that have never seen him, yet admire 
What they have heard of him, and much desire 
To have Ms company, and hear him tell 
Those pilgrim stories wMch he knows so well. 

Yea, some who did not love him at the first, 

But call’d him fool and noddy, say they must, 

Now they have seen and heard him, him commend, 
And to those whom they love they do him send. 

Wherefore, my Second Part, thou need’st not he 
AiVaid to show tliy head : none can hurt thee, 

That wish but well to him that went before, 

’Cause thou com’st after with a second store 
Of things as good, as rich, as profitable, 

For young, for old, for stagg’ring, and for stable. 

OBJECTION m. 

But some there he that say, He laughs too loud ; 
And some do say, His head is in a cloud. 

Some say, His words and stories are so dark, - 
They know not how, by them, to find his mark. 

ANSWER. 

One may, I think, say, Both his laughs and cries 
May well he guess’d at by his wat’ry eyes. 

Some things are of that nature, as to make 
One’s fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache. 
When Jacob saw his Rachel with the sheep, 

He did at the same time both Mss and weep. 

Whereas some say, A cloud is in his head, 

That doth but show how wisdom ’s covered 
With its own mantles, and to stir the mind 
To a search after what it fain would find. 

Things that seem to be Md in words obscure, 

Bo but the godly mind the more allure 
To study what those sayings should contain 
That speak to us in such a cloudy strain. 

I also know a dark similitude 




In solitariness, -with fears and cries 5 
And liow, at last, lie won the jovM prize. 

He was a "ood man, tliongh nuiclx down in spirit ; 
He is a good man, and dotli life inherit. 

Tt'll them <d’ Master Feehle-inhwl also, 

Who, not before, but still behind would go. 

Sliow them also, how he had like been slain, 

And hnw one (hvat-heart did his life regain. 

This man wuis true of heart, though weak in grace ; 
One might true godliness read in his face. 

Th.'ii' tell ihein of Master Rev'idy-todialt, 

A man witli crutehes, Init much without fault j 
Trll them liuw Master l-Veble-mind and he 
Did love, and in n]»inions much agree : 

And let all know, Ihougli weakness \vas their chtoe, 
\vt somtdimes one. could sing, the other dance. 

Forget not Master Valiant-for-thedruth, 

Unit, man of courage, though a very youth. 

Tell every one his spirit was so stout. 

No man could ever make him face about ; 

Am! how Great-heart and he could not forbear, 
But put down Doubting Gastle, slay Despair, 
Overlook not Master Despondency, 


Nor Much-afraid, Ms daughter, though they lie 
Under sixcli mantles as may make them look 
(With some) as if their God had them forsook. 
They, softly went, but sure ; and, at the end, 

Foimd that the Lord of Pilgrims was their friend. 
When thou hast told the world of all these 
things, 

Then turn about, my Book, and touch these strings ; 
Wliich, if but toucbed, will such music make, 

They ’ll make a cripple dance, a giant quake. 

These riddles that lie couch’d within thy breast, 
Freely propound, expound ; and for tlie rest 
Of thy mysterious lines, let them remain 
For those whose nimble fancies shall them gain. 
Now may this little Book a blessing be 
To those that love this little Book and me ; 

And may its buyer have no cause to say, 

His money is bxit lost or thrown away. 

Yea, may this Second Pilgrim yield that fruit 
As may with each good Pilgrim’s fancy suit : 

And may it persuade some that go astray, 

To turn their feet and heart to the right way, 

Is the hearty prayer of the Author, 

JOHN BUNYAN. 
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It is said lie lies bravely where be is i yea, 
iMiiy of them that are resolved aei^ to 
nm his hazards, yet have their raQtdt# 
at his gains. 1 f I 

They may, qnoth I, well think, if they 


that I was tmvilMng, methonght I got np 
mA went with him. So » we walk^, and, 
as teivellefs nsn&ly do, it was « If fell 
into dlwome, tad Onr Mk h^fwarf to fee 
ahotil Ukristiih »d km trav^ 5 for thus I 


CniFTEH L 


CHRISTIANA. 


C OriTEOlTS COMPAKIONS,-^ 
Some time ^ince, to tell yon my dream 
that 1 had of (Jhiistian the Pilgrim, 
and of his dangerous journey towaid the Ce- 
lestial Country, was pleaniint to me, and piof- 
itable to you. 1 told you then, aho, vhat I 
saw eoneeming his wife and children, and 
how unwilling they were to go with him on 
pilgiimagi^ ; Insuimieh that he Wtis forced to 
go on progress w ithout them ; for he durst 
not iim the dangei of that destiuetion which 
he feared would come by staying with them 
in the (ity of De^truition : wherefore, as I 
then showed }oii, he left them and de- 
parted. 

Now it hath so happened, through the 
multipliiity A busines'*,, that I have been 
much lundensl and kept back from my 
wcnited travels into those parts wiienee he 
went, and so could not, till now, obtain an 
opportunity It} make further inquiry after 
wdioin tic* left beliind, that I might give you 
an account of tlaun. But having hml Home 
coneeriia that waiy of late, I •went <lown again 
Ihilherwiml, Now% having taken up my 
Imigliigs in a %voiKl, about a mile off the 
pliii*e, as I slept I dri*amed again. 

Ami m I was in my dream, Ixjholcl, an 
iged gentleinMi came by where I lay ; and 
beca«« he was to eo some nart of the wav 


Hir, said I, what town is that there below, 
that heth on the left band of our way 1 

Then said Mr. Sagacity (for that was bis 
name), It is the City of Destruction, a popu- 
lous x>lace, but possessed with a very ill-con- 
ditioned and idle sort of people. 

I thought that w'as that city, quoth I ; I 
vent once myself through that town, and, 
theiefore, know that this report you give of 
it is true. 

Sa>(j. Too true ! I wish I could speak 
truth in speaking better of them that dwell 
therein. 

Well, air, quoth I, then I perceive you to 
be a w'ell-meaning man, and so one that takes 
pleasure to hear and tell of that which is 
good. Pray, did you never hear what hap- 
pened to a man some time ago in this town, 
whose name was Christian, that went on 
pilgrimage up towards the higher regions 1 

Bag. Hear of him! ay, and I also heaid 
of the molestations, trouldes, wars, captivi- 
ties, cries, groans, frights, and fears that he 
met vith and had in his journey. Besides, 
I must tell you, all our country rings of 
him : there are hut few houses that have 
heard of him and his doings but have sought 
after and got the records of his pilgrimage* : 
yea, I think I may say that his hazardous 
journey has got a many well-wishers to his 
ways ; for though, when he was here, he 
was fool in every man^s mouth, yet, now he 
is ffone. he is highly commended of all. For 


wiit ihfe f W nwi* ; ^ 


I think anything that is trth,. that ' i l 

■ .iij „ 
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well where he is ; for he now lives at and in 
the Fountain of Life, and has what he has 
without labor and sorrow, for theie is no 
grief mixed therewith. But, pray, what 
talk have the people a})out him ? 

Sag. Talk ! the people talk strangely 
about him. Some say that he now walks in 
white (Rev. iii. 4 ; vi. 11) ; that he has a 
chain of gold about his neck ; that he has a 
crown of gold, beset with pearls, upon his 
head. Others say that the Shining Ones, 
that sometimes showed themselves to him in 
his journey, are become his companions, and 
that he is as familiar with them in the place 
where he is, as here one neighbor is with 
another. Besides, it is confidently affirmed 
concerning him, that the King of the place 
where he is has bestowed upon him alieady 
a very rich and pleasant dwelling at court, 
and that he every day eateth and drinketh 
and walketh and talketh with him, and re- 
ceiveth of the smiles and favors of him that 
is Judge of all there (Zech. iii. 7 ; Luke «iv. 
15). iloreover, it is expected of some, that 
his Prince, the Lord of that country, will 
shortly come into these parts, and vdll know 
the reason, if they can give any, why his ; 
neighbors set so little by him, and had him so 
much in derision, when they perceived that he 
would be a pilgrim (Jude 14, 15). For they 
say, that now he is so in the affections of his 
Prince, and that his Sovereign is so much 
concerned with the indignities that were 
cast upon Christian, when he became a j>il- 
grim, that he will look upon all as if done 
unto himself (Luke x. 16) : and no marvel, 
for it was for the love that he had to his 
Prince that he ventured as he did. 

I dare say, quoth I, I am glad on it ; I 
am glad for the poor maffis sake, for that he 
now has rest from his labor (Rev. xiv. 13), 
and for that he now reapeth the benefit of 
his tears with joy (Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6) ; and for 
that he has got beyond the gmishot of his 
enemies, and is out of the reach of them that 
hate him. I also am glad, for that a rumor 
of these things is noised abroad in this coun- 
try ; — vvffio can tell but that it may work 
some good effect on some that are left be- 
hind ? But pray, sir, while it is fresh in my 
mind, do you hear anything of his mfe and 
children? Poor heaits I I wonder in my 
mind what they do. 

Sag. Who I Christiana and her sons ? 


They aie like to do as well as did Christian 
himself ; for though they all played the fool 
at the first, and would by no means be per- 
suaded by either the tears or entreaties of 
Chiistian, yet second thoughts have wrought 
wonderfully with them ; so they have packed 
1 up, and are also gone after him. 

I Better and better, quoth I : but what ! 
wife and children and all ? 

Sag. It ib tiue : I can give you an account 
of the matter, for I was upon the spot at the 
instant, and was thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole afiair. 

Then, said I, a man, it seems, may repoit 
it for a tiuth 1 

Sag. You need not fear to affinn it ; I 
mean that they are all gone on pilgrimage, 
both the good woman and her four boy^. 
And being we are (as I perceive) going some 
considerable way together, I will give you an 
account of the whole of the matter. 

This Christiana (for that was her name 
from the day that she, with her children, be- 
took themselves to a pilgiim^s life), after her 
husband was gone over the liver, and she 
could hear of him no more, her thoughts l)e- 
gan to work in her mind. First, for that she 
had lost her husband, and for that the loving 
bond of that relation was utterly broken be- 
twixt them. For you know, said he to me, 
nature can do no less but entertain the living 
with many a heavy cogitation, in the re- 
membrance of the loss of loving relations. 
This, therefore, of her husband did cost her 
many a tear. But this was not all ; for 
Christiana did also begin to consider with 
herself, whether her unbecoming behavior 
towards her husband was not one cause that 
she saw Mm no more, and that in such sort 
he was taken away from her. And upon 
this came into her mind, by swarms, all in v 
unkind, unnatural, and ungodly CiUTiiiges to 
her dear friend ; which also clogged her con- 
science, and did load her with guilt. Slie 
was, moreover, much broken with calling to 
remembrance the restless groans, biinisli 
tears, and self-bemoanings of her husband, 
and how she did haaden her heart agahisl all 
his entreaties and loving persuwions of htv 
and her sons to go with Mm ; jm^ 
was not anything that Christian either tticl 
to her or did before her, all the wMIethat 
his burden did hang on his back, but II re- 
turned upon her like a flash of Rghtning^ 
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and rent tlie canl of lier heart in sunder : 
speiidi ly that hitter outeiy of Ills, “What 
biiall I to be ">aved did ling in her ears 
most dokdnlly. 

Iluai Hiid she to her fhildren, Sons, we 
are all niidone. 1 hare binned away your 
father, and In* h gone: he \\ould have had 
m -wliii hiin, but I would not go nyself ; I 
aho have hindered yon of life. With that 
the Inys hi! all into tears, and ciied out to 
go alter their father. 0, s.ud ( dirintiana, 
that it had in'en hnt oiir lot to go with him ! 
then had it fared well with tw, beyond what 
it in like to tin now. For though 1 fonmnly 
ftadiddy imagined, tnmeeining the trouhkw 
of }onr fatk*r, that they protaaaled of a foul- 
isli fancy that ho had, oi lor that he wms 
overniii w ith nieluicholy humors ; ^"et now 
it will not out of my mind hut that they 
sprang from anollicr cause, to wit, for that 
the Light oi light was given him (James i. 
23 - 25) ; hy the help of wiiieh, as I ]H‘r- 
ecive, ho has escaped the snares of death. 
Then they all wept again, and cried out, 0, 
^Yw w urth the day ! 

The next night Christiana had a dream ; 
and, hihtdd, she saw as if a broad parchment 
wvH ope ned hefuie her, in width was le- 
conled the bum of her ways ; and the times, 
as she thought, looked very black upon her. 
Then she ciied out ahiud in her slt‘ep, Lord 
have mercy upon me, a sinner ! (Luke xviii. 
13,) and the little children heard her. 

After tlik, she thought she s^iw tw’o very 
ilLfavored ones btanding by her bedside, 
ami m^ung, What shall we do with this wo- 
man I for bhe dies tmi for mercy, walking 
and sleeping. If slw he suffered to go on us 
she liegluH, m* shall lose her, as w^e have lost 
her lubhaisd. Wherefore wo must, hy one 
way or t>ther, s«‘ek to take lu*r oif from the 
thoughts of what shall be hereafter, else all 
the world cannot help it but she will become 
a pilgrim. 

Nenv she aw^oke in a great sweiit, also a 
treiiibliiig was upon her ; but after a while 
she fell to aletping again. And tim she 
thought she saw Christian her huslwd in a 
place of bliss among paiiy immortdi, wftit a , 
harfi la ht« hand, standing and playing npon i 
it before One that sat upon a throne, wifii a 
minbow about M$ head. She saw a^o as if 
he bowed h® head with his foee to the paved 
work that was under the Fianoe^a ray- 


ing, I heartily thank my Lord and King for 
bringing of me into this place. Then shouted 
a company of them that stood round about, 
and harped with their harps ; hut no man 
living could tell what they said, but Chris- 
tian and his companions. 

Next morning, when she was up, had prayed 
to God, and talked with her children awhile, 
one knocked hard at the door ; to whom she 
spake out, sa}ing, If thou coniest in God’s 
name, come in. So he said, Amen, and 
opened the door, and sainted her wdih, Peace 
ho to this house. The which when lie had 
dune, he s<nd, Christiana, knowest thou 
w^herefoie I am come i Tlxen she blushed 
and trembled ; also her heart began to wax 
V arm with debires to know whence he came, 
and wdiat was Ms errand to her. So he saitl 
unto her, My name is Secret ; I dwell with 
tln>se that are high. It is tallced of where I 
dw'ell, as if thou haclst a desire to go thither ; 
also, there is a report that thou art aware of 
the ex il thou hast formerly done to thy hus- 
band, in hardening of thy heart against his 
wuy, and in keeping of these thy babes in 
their ignorance. Christiana, the Merciful 
One has sent me to tell thee that he is a God 
ready to forgive, and that he taketh delight 
to multiply to pardon offences. He would 
also have thee knoxv that he inviteth thee to 
come into his presence, to his table, and that 
he xvill feed thee with the fat of Ms house, 
aiid with the heritage of Jacob thy father. 

There is Christian, thy husband that was, 
with legions more, Ms companions, ever be- 
Iiolding that face that doth minister life to 
beholders ; and they will all be glad when 
they shall hear the sound of thy feet step 
over thy Fathers threshold. 

Christiana at this xvas gi^eatly abashed in 
herself, and, bowing her head to the ground, 
this xusitor proceeded and said, Christiana, 
here is also a letter for thee, which I have 
brought from thy hnshancTs King. So she 
took it and opened it, but it smelt after tlia 
manner of the best perfume (Song i. 3) ; also 
it was xvxitten in letters of golcL Tffe con- 
tents of the letter xvas : That the King 
would have her do as did Christian her hus- 
Imnd ; for that was the way to come to his^ 
city, and to dwell in Ms presence with joy^ 

I forever. At this the good woman was ^uite'^ 

I overcome ; so phe cried out to her 
I Sir, will you car^y me and my‘'chi|drdd i 
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yon, that we may also go and worsMp this 
King ? 

Then said the visitor, Christiana, the hit- 
ter is before the sweet. Thou must through 
troubles, as did he that went before thee, 
enter this Celestial City. Wherefore I ad- 
vise thee to do as did Christian thy husband. 
Go to the Wicket-gate yonder, over the plain, 
for that stands in the head of the way up 
which thou must go, and I wish thee all 
good speed. Also I advise that thou put 
this letter in thy bosom ; that thou read 
therein to thyself, and to thy children, imtil 
you have got it by rote of heart ; for it is 
one of the songs that thou must sing while 
thou art in this house of thy pilgrimage (Ps. 
cxix. 54) ; also this thou must deliver in at 
the further gate. 

Now I saw in my dream, that this old 
gentleman, as he told me the story, did him- 
self seem to be greatly affected therewith. 
He, moreover, proceeded, and said, So Chris- 
tiana called her sons together, and began 
thus to address herself xmto them : My sons, 
I have, as you may perceive, been of late un- 
der much exercise in my soul about the 
death of your father ; not for that I doubt 
at all of his happiness, for I am satisfied now 
that he is well I have been also much af- 
lected with the thoughts of mine own state 
and yours, which I verily believe is by na- 
ture miserable. My carriages also to your 
fati:|er in his distress is a great load to my 
conscience ; for I hardened both my own 
hearty and yours against him, and refused to 
go with him on pilgrimage. 

The thoughts of these things would now 
kill me outright, hut that for a dream which 
I had last night, and but for the encourage- 
ment^ that this stranger has given me this 
moniing. Come, my children, let us pack 
up, and be gone to the gate that leads to the 
Celestial Country, that we may see your fa- 
ther, and be with him and his companions in 
peace, according to the laws of that land. 

Then did her children hurst out into tears, 
for joy that the heart of their mother was so 
inclined. So their visitor bade them fare- 
well ; and they began to prepare to set out 
for their j*oumey. 

But while they were thus about toibe 
gone, two of the women that were Christiana's 
neighbors came up to her house, and knocked 
at her door. To whom she said as before, • 


3 If you come in God’s name, come in. At 
this the women were stunned ; for tliis kind 

- of language they used not to hear, or to 
i xierceive to drop from the lips of Oliristiana. 
, Yet they came in ; but, behold, they found 

- the good woman a prejiaring to be gone from 
. her house. 

, So they began and said, Neighbor, imij 
> what is your meaning by this ? 

L Christiana answered and said to the eldest 
of them, whose name was Mrs. Timorous, I 
am preparing for a journey. (This Timor- 
ous was daughter to him that met Christian 
upon the Hill of Difficulty, and would have 
had him go hack for fear of the lions.) 

Tm. For what journey, I pray you ? 

GJif. Even to go after my good husband. 
And with that she fell a-weeping. 

Tim. I hope not so, good neighbor ; pray, 
for your poor children’s sakes, do not so un- 
womanly cast away yourself. 

Ghr. Nay, my children shall go with 
me ; not one of .them is willing to stay be- 
hind 

Tim. I wonder in my very heart what or 
who has brought you into this mind 1 

Ghr. 0 neighbor, knew you but as much 
as I do, I doubt not but that you would go 
with me. 

Tim. Prithee, what new knowledge hast 
thou got, that so worketh off thy mind from 
thy friends, and that tempteth thee to go, 
nobody knows where ^ 

Ghr. Then Christiana replied, I have been 
sorely afflicted since my husband’s departure 
from me ; but especially since he went over 
the river. But that which troulileth me 
most is, my churlish carriages to him when 
he was under his distress. Besides, I am 
now as he was then ; nothing will serve me 
but going on pilgrimage. I was a-dreaming 
last night that I saw him. 0 that mj soul 
was with him 1 He dwelleth in the presence 
of the King of the countiy ; he sits and mU 
with him at his table ; he has hmme a 
companion of immortals, and has a house 
now given him to dwell in, to which the 
best palaces on earth, if compared, seem to 
me hut as a climghiU (2 Cor. v. 1 « 4), The 
Prince of the place has also sent for me, 
with promise of entertainment, if I shall 
come to him : his messenger was here even 
now, and has brought me a^ letter, which 
invites? me to come. And with that she 
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plucked out her letter, and lead it, and said began thus to reply to her neighbor Timor- 
to lliem, What now w ill } say to thi> I oiib : — 

Tun. O the luadin^s that has x^ossessed Mr. Neighbor, I did, indeed, come with 
thee and tin Inisband, io lun yotmelves you to see Christiana this nioxning ; and 
npun siuh thllkuliies ! Fou Inrve heird, I since she is, as you see, a-taking of her last 
am siiu*, what voiir husband did im it with, farew'cll of her country, I think to w^alk, 
twen, Hi a iimniur, at the hid step that he this sunshine morning, a little way with her, 
took on his waiy, as our neighhor Ohstinate to help her on the iway. But she told her 
idu }i‘t testify, for he went along with him ; j not of the second reason, but that to 
}ea, and Pliable to(i, until they, like wise , liei self. 

inui, weie afiaid to go «my fiuthen We Ttm. Weil, I see you have a mind to go 
also heard, o\er iind ab«ne, how he met a-fooling too ; but take heed in time, and be 
with tin* liotiH, Apoll^^on, the Shadow of wise. While we are out of danger, we aie 
Death, and many ofhei things. Nor h the 'out; hut w'hen we are in, we are in. So 
<lingu*that he met with at Vanity P^air to ^ ¥is. Timorous returned to her house, and 
be forgotten by tine. 3A)r if he, though a (liUHtianahetookherself to her journey. But 
mm, was so hard put to it, wdiat laiist tlioii, when Timorous wns got home to her house, 
hting but a poor 'woman, do? Consider, I she sends foi some of her neighbors, to wit, 
also, that these four sw^eet ]ialH*s aie thy { Mrs. BaPs-eyes, Mrs. Inconsiderate, Mrs. 

thildren, thy flesh «ind thy hones. 'Where- ^ Light-mind, and Mr^. Know-nothing. So 

ioie, though thou shouklest he so rash as to when they weie come to her house, she falls 
last away thyself, yet, for the sake of the to telling the stray of Chiistiana, and of her 
fuiit id* thy l)^y, keep tlmu at home, intendtsl joiunejn Ami thus she began her 

Pmt Christiana said unto her, Tempt me tale : — 
not, my neighbor. I have now a juice put Tm, Neighbors, having had little to do 
into 1 X 1 } liamd to get gain, mid I should Ijk? a this morning, I w’ent to give Christiana a 
had oi till* gn^atest si/e if I should have no %usit ; and when I came at the door I 
heait to stiike in with the «^x>x>oitmdty. And knocked, as you know it is our custom, 
for thid Viui tidl me of all these troubles that And she answered, If you come in God’s 
I am like tii nunt with in the way, they aie name, come in. Bo in I went, tMnkingall 
so far from hting to me a ilis(‘ouragemeut, 'was well. But, when I came in, I found 
that they siunv I uiii in the light. The her prejiiring herself to depart the town, she 
bitter iiuist come behue tin* sw^eet, and that and also her children. So I asked her what 
also will nmke the sweet the hweeter. Where*- was her meaning by that And she told me, 
fore, »im‘e you came ik 4 ti> luy house in in short, that she was now of a mind to go 

GikPs iiaim*| m I said, I pray you to be gone, on pilgrimage, as did her husband. Bhe 

and not to> me further. told me also a dream that she had, and how 

Then Timorous re^vlbnl her, and said to the King of the country where her husband 
her fellow, Come, neighbor Men-y, let us was had sent her an inviting letter to come 
leave her in her own haiuD, since she scorns thither.* 

OUT counsel and eoinpaiiy. But Mercy w«® Then said Mrs. Know-nothing, And 
at a stand, and toubl not m readily comply %vhat ! do you think she will go? 
with her neighbor ; and that for a twofold Tim. Ay, go she will, whatever comes 
maon : I. Her bouels %nmrned over Chris- on T : and methinks I know it by this ; for 

tlana. So «he said within herself, If my that which was my great argument to per- 

neighhor will nc^eds be gime, I wB! go a suade her to stay at home (to wit, th# 
litll© way with her, and help hen S. He? hies she wm like to meet with ^ 

bowtli yeiiml over her own son! | for what is one great argument with her to 
Clndsliaim hwl said teken seme Wd ■forward on her JonmOy, \ 

u|wi her mlad. Wherelw sIm within ^ in so many words, The bitter goet 1 

heredf I will yel l»ve Hhtee telk with sweet ; yea, and fmtsmtim ^ » j%^|| | 

iWg # Imd If I fend ^d Ife ' makes the sweet the swoete. I ^ ^ .^1 111 || <1 

in whal ah^ sty, my^ WiA W' 'hi^ Mrs. G, this blind, tndiftwp 'j 

tiitt go Mercyiwomanisiilate'jv® take waa^ 
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by her }ra*;1nii(P^ ifflictions 1 For my part, mercv Besides, if thon I hue 
I see if lie u IS li€u i^uni, he \\ould rest thee, ind thou slialt go iloug with mo as my 
himsill 111 i w 1 k»]< skm, and never savmt Yet wow ill Ime all thing m com- 

iim so nnin hi/iids ioi iiolhmg iiion betwixt thee and me oiih, go along 

BIrs IiEoiMduitt also iiplud, si} mg, with me 
Aw i> With smh imtisln d tools iioiu the Mer But liow sh ill I be aseeitmied that 
town « i ^mni ridduKC, ioi m\ put, I I also shall beentcrtimcd 1 Hid I thishope 
of hci Should she st i> whiu she dwclb, but horn om tint cm tell, I would mike 


Old}, go along 


iiid lit on this lur mind, who lould Ine no stick it all, but would go, being helped 
qiiKlh bv ha I lot sin will uthu bi dinu] Iw Him that can help, though the way w is 
isli 01 uiuiugliboiK, 01 i dk of sutli miitta nt\a so tediciis 

as no wi i b U tin ibuh Whiuloi fm ( 7 n Well, loving Bfcrcy, I will tell thee 
m\ put, I dill! luar h son\ ioi lui wbii thuu shdt do Go with nu to the 
dipntuii Lit lui go, and 1 t bitti i tiiut Ut ^ik, lud there I will liutha inquire 
m Ihi loom It w w ikvu i o«l woild i itke , mdii there thou shalt not meet with 


siiKC tlust wlmnsual f nds dwilt in it 
Tlitn lift Light mind addid is follow 


uiumiagi niciit, I will be eontent that thou 
slult lituiu to th} plaee I also will pay 


fth Come, put this kind of tdk iwav I Ihtcfoi thy biidiicss whieh thou showestto 
w IS }csteidiy at Ifadim "Wmluids, wbiu m< aiul mv (hildicn, m thy accomxnnying 


we wtu as mciiv as tin in laK Foi win 
do you think should be tliete, but T and 
BIrs Lo\ e the flesit, and tlm t oi fcvui imm 


oi us 111 our w u as thou dost 

M r Then w ill I go thither, and wrdi take 
wh it shall follow , and the Lord grant that 


with Bir I ether}, Blrs hdth, and some up lot nuv iherc fdl even as the King of 
otiv rs Hti there we had music md dantmg, heiviii shill have la's heart upon me 
ind wlnt eKe w is meet to fill up the pleas- Chiislima then w is glad at hei heart, not 
me And, I due si\, m\ hfdy heiseli is an onh tbit sliehad a companion, but also that 
idmiribh well bud gt ntlew oman, and BIi tor she had pica ailed with this poor maid to 
Lecher} is as pretty a fellow fdl ni love with her own sab ition So they 

went on ttigether, and Bleny began to weep. 

Then Oliiistiani, B¥iierefoie weepeth 

m) sister sol 

CTl AFTER 11. Mir, Alls ’ said she, who can but lament, 

, . _ tint slmll but laglitly consider what i state 

Til UiKi r i}\T condition m> poor relations are in, that 

By this tune Clmstniu was got cm her >ct remam in our sinful town? And that 
wa},and Bftuywait dong with her boas winch makes mv grief the more heavy i-^^ 
tint wait, h<r diildiai bung then also, kciinse they have no mstnietor, nor any 
CTiri^^tiiiiui began distanirsc And, Bfeuw to tdl them what is to come 
a.itd dirt lumii, I tale this inan umxpcdid Chr Bowels bccometh xnlgrims , and thou 
k\oi, that thmi fthoulhst set foot out of dost forth} fnends as my good Gliiistian did 
cloois with me to accompany me a little in toi me when he left me , he mourned for 
my wm that I would not heed nor regard him but 

Mr' Tlien said vmmg Merev (for she his Lord and ours did gather up his tears, 
was l«it If I thought it would he to and put them into his bottle , and now both 

purpose to go with vou, I would never go I and thou, and these my sweet bahes, are 
near Hit town any roore. leipmg the fruit and benefit ol 

Clr Well, Mm}, said ChrMian^ tmt ih I hope, Mercy, these tears of thme will 
thy lot with iiie, I well know what will be 1 m lost ; for the Truth hath said, that 
the end of out pilgininage. BI? huihand ife 4hat sow m tears shall reap ip . 

whifth# wohld n# bathe for all iiegpld In' mg ; and, He that goeifo forth 
ft® Spamah mmm, thaittiiai be re- bearing precious se^, shall douW#&th^|| 
Jeet# thotth ibou goist bat W rejoicmg, bnn^g hl$ 

lie Kitt^ who Ml for i^e with him'' (Ps. cxxvn 5, 1 1 1 f | 

^ one ftal drlghteftln Then said Moreys--- * i ' | j: ' , ^ f 
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Let tlie Most Blessed 1)6 xnygmde. And now Mr. Sagacity left me to dream 

It ’t lie Ms blessed will , out my dream by myself. Whereloio, 

Unto hife gate, into Ms fold, metboiigbt I saw Christiana and Mercy and 

Up to Ms boly ML tbem up to the gate ; to 

And let Mm iie\er suffer me which when they ere come they betook 

To swerve or turn aside themselves to a short debate about how they 

From Ms free giace and lioly ways, nm&t manage their calling at the gate, and 

Wiiate’er shall me betide. what should be said to hmi that did open to 

And let him gather them of mme them. So it was concluded, since Christiana 

That I have left behind : was the eldest, that she should knock for 

Lord, make them pray they may be thine, entiance, and that she should speak to him 

With all their heart and mind. open, for the rest. So Christiana 

IN’ow my old fiiend proceeded and said * began to knock ; and, as her poor hnsbaml 
But when Christiana came up to the Slough did, she knocked and knocked again. But, 
of Despond, she began to be at a stand ; instead of any that answered, they all thought 
for, said she, this is the place in which my that they heard as if a dog came balking 
dear husband had like to have been upon them, — a dog, and a great one too ; and 
smothered with mud. She perceived, also, this made the women and children afraid, 
that notwithstanding the command of the nor durst they for a while to knock any more, 
King to make tliis place for pilgrims good, for fear the mastiff' should flv upon them, 
yet it was rather worse than formerly. So I Kow, theiefore, they were gieatly tumbled up 
asked if that was true Yes, said the old and down in their minds, and knew not what 
gentleman, too true ; for that many there be to do : knock they durst not, for fear of the 
that pretend to be the King^s laborers, and dog ; go back they durst not, for fear the 
that say they are for mending the King’s Keeper of that gate should espy them as they 
highway, that bring dirt and dung instead of so went, and should be offended with them : 
stones, and so mar, instead of mending. Here at last they thought of knocking again, and 
Christiana, therefore, with her boys, did knocked more vehemently than they ^d at 
make a stand. But, said Mercy, Come, let the first. Then said the Keeper of the gate, 
ns venture ; only lot us be wary. Then they Who is there So the dog left off to bark, 
looked well to the steps, and made a shift to and he opened unto them, 
get staggeiingly over. Then Christiana made low obeisance, and 

Yet Christiana had like to have been in, said, Let not our Lord be offended with his 
and that not once nor twice. Now they had handmaidens, for that we have knocked at 
no sooner got over, but they thought they his princely gate. Then said the Keep r, 
heard words that said unto them, “Blessed Whence come ye, and what is that you avould 
is she that believed, for there shall be a have 

performance of those things which were told Christiana answered, We are come from 
her from the Lord ” (Luke i. 45). whence Christian did come, and upon the 

Then they went on again ; and said Mercy same errand as he ; to mt, to be, if it shall 
to Christiana, Had I as good ground to hope please you, graciously admitted by this gate 
for a loving reception at the Wicket-gate as into the way that leads to the Celestial (Tty, 
yon, I think no Slough of Despond would And I answer, my Lord, in the next place, 
discourage me. that I am Christiana, once the avife of 

Well, said the other, you know yonx sore, Christian, that now is gotten above, 
and I blow mine ; and, good friend, we shall With that the Keeper of the gate did 
a,ll have enough evil befo^ we come at our marvel, saying, Wliat ! is she now become a 
journey’s end. For camit^be imagined, that pilgrim that but a while ago abhorred that 
the people that desigu to attam^uiihetcelent Hfel Then she bowed her head, and said, 
glories as we do, and Jenoded Yes, and so are th^se my sweet bab» also, 

that happiness as we are, thalfWe shall Then he took her hy the hand and led her 
meet with what fears and ^car^ Wi& , what in, and said also, Suffer the little children 
troubles and afflictions, theyloan^ possildy to come unto ‘ me ; and with that he shut 
^ assault us with that Uk , a i ji he ealed^to atetfmr 
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deed, ill tlie way I obtained it Take tbe 
iiist liom my lips witli a Mss (Song i 2), 
and tlie otker as it shall be revealed (John 
20 ). 

Xow I saw in my dream that he spake 
many good words unto them, whereby they 
■vviie greatly gladdened. He also had them 
up to the top of the gate, and showed them 
I by •v\Iiat deed they weie saved; and told 
them ithal, that that «'ight they would have 
again, as they went along the way, to their 
tomfort. 

Bo he left them awhile in a summer par- 
lor below, where they entered into a talk by 
themselves ; and thus Christiana began : 0 
Lord, how glad am I that wq are got in 
hither 1 

Jfir. So you well may ; but I of all have 
cause to leap for joy. , 

€hr. I thought one tmie, as I stood at the 
gate (because I had knocked, and none did 
answer), that all our labor had ]>een lost, es- 
pecially when that ugly cur made such a 
heavy barking against us. ! 

Mm But my worst fear was after I sa-vv 
that you was tien into his favor, and that I 
w’^as left behind. Now, thought I, it is ful- 
filled which is written, Two women shall 
be grinding at the mill, the one shall be ta- 
ken, and the other left ” (hlatt. xxiv. 41). I 
had much ado to foibear crying out, Undone I 
undone I And afraid I was to knock mj 
more ; hut when I looked up to what was 
written over the gate, I took courage. I also 
thought that I must either knock again or 
die ; so I knocked, but I cannot tell how ; 
for my spirit now struggled hetwixt life ^d. 
death, # 

€hr. Can you not tell how you. knocked ? ; ; 
I am sure your l^cuoeka 
the s<mud Ihem 
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tliouglit I never heard such knocking in all 
my life ; I thotight you would come in by 
violent band, or have taken the kingdom by 
storm (Matt. xi. 12). 

Mer. Alas t to be in my case, who that so 
was could but bare done so ? You saw that 
the door was shut upon me, and that there 
was a most cruel dog thereabout. Who, I 
say, that was so faint-hearted as I, that would 
not have knocked with all their might ? But, 
pray, what said my Lord to my rudeness 
Was he not angry with me ? 

Chr, When he heard your lumbering noise, 
he gave a wonderful iimocent smile : I be- 
lieve what you did pleased him well enough, 
for he showed no sign to the contrary. But 
I marvel in my heart why he keeps such a 
dog. Had I known that befpre, I lear I 
should not have had heart enough to have 
ventured myself in this manner. But now 
we aie in, we are in ; and I am glad with all 
my heart. 

Mer. I will ask, if you please, next time 
he comes down, why he keeps such a filthy 
cur in his yard : I hope he will not take it 
amiss. 

Ay, do, said the children, and persuade 
him to hang him ; for we are afraid he will 
bite us when we go hence. 

So at last he came down to them again, 
and Mercy fell to the ground on her face be- 
fore him, and worshipped, and said, Let my 
Lord accept of the sacrifice of praise which 
I now offer unto him with the calves of my 
bps. 

So he said unto her, Peace be to thee ; 
stand up. But she continued upon her face, 
and said, “Righteous art thou, 0 Lord, 
wheu I plead with thee ; yet let me talk 
with thee of thy judgments^' (Jer. xii. 1), 
Wherefore dost thou keep so cruel a dog in 
thy yard, at the sight of which such women 
and children as we are ready to fi[y from thy 
gate for fear ? 

He answered and said, That dog has an- 
other owner ; he also is kept close in another 
man’s ground, only my pilgrims hear his 
barking : be belongs to the castle ^hich you 
see there at a distance, but can come up to 
the walls of this place. He hm j^ghted 
many an honest pil^im ftom w^orse to bet- 
ter, by the great voice cff his roaring In- 
deed, he that oWneth him doth mit keep him 
of any good-wil to me or mine> but "^|fch 


tent to keep the pilgrims from coming to me, 
and that they may be afraid to knock at this 
gate for entrance. Sometimes, also, In* has 
broken out, aud has woriied some that I 
loved ; but I take all at present patiently. 
I also give my pilgrims timely help ; so they 
are not delivered up to his power, to do to 
them what his doggish natuie would prompt 
him to. But what, my purchased one I I 
Irow, hadst thou known never so much !>e- 
forehand, thou wouldst not have bemi afraal 
of a dog. The beggais that go frt)m <loor to 
door will, rather than they will lose a sup- 
posed alms, run the ha/aid of the bawling, 
barking, and bitpig, too, of a dog ; and shall 
a dog, a dog in another man’s yard, a clog 
whose barking I turn to the profit of pil- 
grims, keep any from coming to me 1 I de- 
liver them from the lions, their darling from 
the power of the dog. 

Mer. Then said Mercy, I confess my igno- 
rance ; I spake w^hat I understood not : I 
acknowledge that thou dost all things 'vvell. 

CJir. Then Christiana began to talk of 
their journey, and to inc|uire after the way. 
So he fed them, and washed their feet, and 
set them in the way of his steps, according 
as he had dealt with her husband before* 
So I saw in my dream that they walked on 
in their way, and had the weather very com- 
fortable to them. 

Then Christiana began to sing, saying : — 

BlessVI be the day that I began 
A pilgrim for to be ; 

And blessed also be the man 
Tliat hereto moved me. 

’T is true, was long ere I began 
To seek to h\ e forever : 

But now I run fast as I can ; 

’T IS better late than never. 

Our tears to joy, our fears to faith, 

Are tumM, as we see ; 

That our beginning (as one saith) 

Shows what our end will be* 

Mow there was, on the other side of the 
wall that fenced in the waj^ up whldh Chris- 
tiana and her companions were t6 go, a gat- 
den, and that garden belonged to him whoae 
was that barking dog of whom mention 
made before. And some of the fruit trees 
iMt grew in that garden shot their branch^ 
■over tha TVall : and being mellow, they thali 
I feund them lid gather them up, and oft ate 
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of lIunB to their hint. So Christianas boys 
(as bovs are apt io do), bein»» pl(Mf,ecl with 
the trees, ami wntii the Irnli that did hang 
llitieoii, did pLmli them, and lH»gan to eat. 
llieir mothei dal also dihie than tor w do- 
ing, blit sill! the boys went on. 

Well, said f?he, iny sons, you transgress, 
for that finit is none of cium ; — but she did 
not kmnv tli it they did belong to the enemy ; 
1 will wMirant jm, if she had, she would 
lane been nsuly to die ihr ieur. But that 
passed, and tin y went on their wmv. Now, 
In that they wiie gone about two bow-shots 
fnmilhe pi tee that led them into the wm}, 
ihiy (spual two viiy di-lav*oied <mes taaning 
ilown apato to im*et them. With that, 
Chrmiiana and Ifeny her lihnd covered 
themselves w ith their veils, and so kept on 
their journey ; the children iilso wxnt on be- 
fore ; so that at last they met together. 
Then they that came down to meet them, 
came just up to the wmmen, as if they w'ouhl 
embrat'e tlu*m ; but Christiana said, Stand 
bac'k, or go peaceably by, as you should. 
Yet tliCse two, as men that are deaf, regarded 
not Chrmtiana’s wotds, but began to lay 
hands upon them. At that Chiistiana, wax- 
ing vu\ wiuih, spumed at them with bei 
leet. ^fo 2 c\ aKo, a-^ well as she could, did 
what fhe could to shift them. Christiana 
again said to thi'in, Stand back and be gone ; 
for we have no niumw t » Io>e, king pilgrims, 
OB }ou sa*e, and such, too, li\e upon the 
charity <»f our iricaids. 

lil-faitmd, Ilien said one of the two of 
the Ilk II, We make* no assault upon you foi 
money, Imfe are ecmie out to tell you, that il 
you will but grant one small request, which 
w c* shall ask, we w ill make wmimi of you 
founder. 

Vim Now Cliristiaim, imagining what they 
should mean, intde aiwwaT again, We will 
neither hear, nor regard, nor yield to what 
you daidl ask. We are In haste, — cannot 
slay ; our business Is a business of life and 
cleiitk So again she and her companion 
made a ffi»b essay to go past them ; but they 
lettel them In ilmir way. 

liVfm. And they said, We intend no hurt 
to your Iv^ j it is anolher tlpi^ we would 
ham 

Cin Ay, quolh CJhriefciaaa, yop. would 
laws m l»Ay mA for I know dl is for 
titelb you ^ hut wdl‘ d|e r#her 


upon the spot tlian suffer ourselves to be 
bought into su<*h snaies as diall hazaid our 
w’-ell-being hereafter. And with that they 
both shrieked out, and died, Murder ! mur- 
der ! and so put tlieniselves under those 
laws that axe piovided ioi the protection of 
ivomen (Beut. x\ii. 23 - 27). But the men 
still made their apjiroach upon them, with 
design to juevail agxinst them. They there- 
lore trie<l out again. 

Now, they being, as I said, not far from 
the gate in at wduch they (anie, their voice 
was heard fxom where tliey w^ere, thither: 
wheiefore some of the house came out, and 
knowing that it wns Christiana^s tongue, 
they made lia^te to her relief. But by that 
they were got within sight of them, the w'o- 
men were m a veiy great scuffle ; the chil- 
dren also stood cr}ung by. Then did he that 
came in for their lelief call out to the mf- 
fians, saving, What is that thing that you do ? 
Would you make my Lord’s people to trans- 
gress He also attempted to take them ; 
but they clid make their escape over the wall 
into the garden of the man to whom the 
great dog belonged ; so the dog became their 
Xjrotector. This Reliever then came up to 
the w'omen, and asked them how they did. 

So they answeied, We thank thy Prince, 
pietty well, only w^e have been somewhat 
affrighted ; we thank thee also, for that thou 
< amest in io our help, for otheiwise we had 
been overcome. 

JhlicvcT, So after a few more words, this 
Rediever said as foUoweth : I max veiled 
much when you were entert lined at the gate 
aliove, being ye knew that ye were but weak 
women, that you petitioned not the Lord 
there for a conductor ; then might you have 
avoided these troubles and dangers ; for he 
would have granted you one. 

dim Alas ! said Christiana, we were so 
taken with our present blessing, that dan- 
gers to come were forgotten by us : besides, 
who could have thought, that so near the 
King’s palace there could have lurkeil such, 
naughty ones 1 Indeed, it had been well for 
UB had we asked our Lord for one ; but since 
our Lord knew it would be for our pro% I 
wonder he sent not one along with us. ^ ' { 

Eel. It is not ahvays necessary to grant ; 
things not asked for, lest, by so doing, they ; 
become of little esteem ; but when the. want • . 
of a thfir^ is it th®n ' & tif i 
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eyes of him that feels it, that estimate that behold our own imperfections, so oiir Lord 
pioperly is its due, and so, consequently, has taken occasion thereby to make nuuiifest 
^\ill be thereafter used. Had my Loid the riches of his grace ; for he, as we see, has 
granted you a conductor, you would not followed us with unasked kindness, and has 
either have so bewailed that oversight of delivered us from their hands that were 
yours, in not asking for one, as now you have stronger than we, of his mere good pleas- 
occasion to do. So all things work for good, ure. 
and tend to make you more wary. — ♦ — 

Gir. Shall we go back again to my Lord, 
and confess our folly, and ask one ^ CHAPTER IIL 

Bel. Your coiifebsion of youi lolly I will ^ , 

present him with. To go back 4 ^ you ikxeeprbtee’s house. 

need not ; for in all places wheie you shall Thus, now when they had talked away a 


need not ; for in all places wheie you shall Thus, now when they had talked away a 
come, you will find no want at all ; for in little more time, they drew nigh to a house 
every of my Lord's lodgings which he has w^hich stood in the way, which house was 
piepaied for the reception of his pilgrims, built for the relief of pilgrims ; as you will 
there is sufficient to liirnish them against all find more fully related in the First Part of 
attempts whatsoever. But, as I said, ‘‘he these Records of the Pilgrim's Pi ogress, 
will he inquired of by them, to do it for vSo they drew on towards the house (the 
them”(Ezek. xxx\i. 37). And it is a poor house of the Interpreter); and when they 
thing that is not worth asking for. When came to the door, they heard a great talk m 
he had thus said, he went back to his place, the house. They then gave ear, and heaul, 


and the pilgiims went on their way. 


as they thought, Chiistiana mentioned by 


Jfer. Then said Mercy, What a sudden name ; for you must know that there went 
blank is here ! I made account we had now along, even before her, a talk of her and her 
been past all danger, and that we should children's going on pilgrimage. And this 
never see sorrow more. thing was the more pleasing to them, be- 

^ Ohr, Thy innocency, my sister, said Chris- cause they had heard that she was OJms- 
tiana to Mercy, may excuse thee much ; hut tian's wife, that woman who was some time 
as for me, my fault is so much the greater, ago so unwilling to hear of going on pilgriin- 
for that I saw this danger before 1 came out age. Thus, therefore, they stood still,*" and 
of the daors, and yet did not provide for it heard the good people within commending 


when provision might have been had. 
therefore much to he blamed. 


I am her, who they little thought stood at the 
door. At last Christiana knocked, as she 


Mer. Then said Mercy, How knew you had done at the gate before. How, when 
this before you came from home? Pray she had knocked, there came to tlie^door a 
open to me this riddle. young damsel named Innocent, and opened 

OJiT, Why, I will tell you : Before I set the door and looked, and, behold, two wo- 
foot out of doors, one night, as I lay in my men were there. 

I had a dream about this ; for me- Damsel. Then said the damsel to them 
thought I saw two men, as like these as ever With whom would you speak in this place I 
the world they could look, stand at my bed's Ghr. Christiana answered, We imderstand 
feet, plotting how they might prevent my that this is a privileged place for those that 
^Ivation. I will tell you their very words, are become pilgrims, and we now at this 
^eysmd (it was when I was in my troubles), door are such; wherefore we pray that we 
What shall we do with this woman ^ for she may be partakers of that for which we at 
cnes out, waking ^d sleeping, for forgive- this time are come ; for the day, as thou 
ness. If she he suffered to go on as she be- seest, is very far spent, and we are loath to. 
gms, we shall lose her, as we have lost her night to go any further, 
husband. This, you know, might have made Dams. Pmy, what may I caR yoiir nam% 
me take h^d, and have provided when pro- that I may tell it to my Lord within ! 

... , , , .9^-. ChristiaiiE ; I was the 


M 1 . Christiana; I was the 

Br» T, n^ect wife of that pilgrim that some years ago did 

sre hare an occasion ministered Tinto ns to travel this way ; and these be his tom cfeil- 
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■1 


P’lf 


(Iren. Thh also is luy companion, | 

aiul going on pilgxinngt* too. I 

Inumuit Thon laii Iiniomit in (for that 
was lior nanio), aiid said to tbnse within, 
(\m you think w lit) is at the dottr I Theie 
is Cdiristi.ma, add her children, and her 
coinpaiiion, all waiting for entertainment 
here ^ Ham they h‘a|K*d for joy, an<l wmt 
and told their Master, Bo he came to thej 
dotw, anti looking upon her, he sahl, Ail 
thou that llirisfiana whom riiristian, the 
good man, left behind him, when he hetook ' 
himself to a pilgi-im^s life I I 

r/ir. I am that woimin that W'as so hard* * 
hearted m to slight my hir-bawl^s tiouhles, | 
and that left him to go on his jomnev | 
alone ; and these are hia lour ehildien . but 
now I also am come, for I am convinced that 
no way is right but tins. | 

Inkr. Then is fill ft I led that which also is 
written of the man that said to his son, 
‘‘Oo wwk to-da}^ in my vineyard: and he 
said to his father, I will not ; but afterwaid 
lie repenttnl and ivent (l^iatt. ixi. 28, 29), 
Clr. Then said C^ristuma, So be it, Amen. 1 
Clod make it a true saying upon me, and 
grant that I may be found at the last of 
him in peace, w itliout spot, and blameless 1 
Inftr, But w hy Stan dest thou thus at the 
door I ('‘ome in, thou daughtei of Abra- 
ham, We weie talking of ilite but now, 
for tidingN have come to us before, huw’ thou 
art hecome a pilgiim. Come, childi’en, come 
In ; come, maiden, come in. Ho he had 
them all into tlie house. 

Ho, wltcui they w'ere within, they were 
bhiden sit down and rest them ; the which 
wiic*n they had done, those that attendeil upon 
the pilgiinw in the house came into the room 
to see them. Ant! one smiled, and another 
smiled, and they all smiled, for joy that (%ns- 
tlaim waa Wcome a pilgi im. They also looked 
upon the boys ; they strokes! them o\cr tlie 
faces with the hand, In token of their kind re- 
ception of them. They alwx earned It loying- 
!y to Mercy ; and bid them all walethm feto 
tlieir hoim After a whil% fctisause | 

iipper wi« not rwly, took | 

them Into his Higaiicmiit Eoonii, ^ 

Ih^ whal Chrfrti«a% hnshiad had teen 
tetoe iine Wore Itere, saw 

imtt M the etgo, ahd hil dhtetn, 


the MQ tihal cut 
finite, Mi ^ piOttte of 


t Ms ene- 
:df them 


all, together with the rest of those things 
that were then so profitable to Christian. 

This done, and alter these things had been 
somew'hat digested by Chiistiana and her 
company, the Intel preter takes them apart 
again, and has them fust into a room wheie 
wms a man that could look no w’^ay but 
downwards, with a muck-rake in Ms hand. 
There stood also one over his head with a 
celestial crown in his hand, and profFerc^d 
him that crown for his ^nuck-rake ; but the 
man did neither look up nor regard, but 
raked to himsell the straw's, the small sticks, 
and the dust of the floor. 

Then said Christiana, I persuade myself 
that I know' somew'hat the meaning of this ; 
for this is a figure of a man of this w'orld : 
is it rrot, good sir 

I Inter. Thou hast said the right, said he ; 
and his muck-rake doth show his carnal 
mind. And whereas thou seest him rather 
give heed to rake up straw's and sticks and 
the dust of the floor, than to w'liat He says 
that calls to him from above with the celes- 
I tial < town in In'! hand ; it is to show that 
, heaven is but as a fable to some, and that 
things here are counted the only things sub- 
stantial. Now, w'hereas it was also show'cd 
thee that the man could look no w^ay but 
j downwMixls ; it is to let thee know that 
I earthly things, when they are with pow'er 
upon meids minds, quite carry their hearts 
awav from Cod, 

Ckr. Then said Christiana, 0 deliver me 
fiotn this muck-rake ! 

Infer. That prayer, said the Interpreter, 
has loin by till it is almost rusty. “ Give 
me not riches,^^ is scarce the prayer of one 
of ten thousand (Prov. xxx. 8). Straws and 
sticks and dust, with most, are the great 
things now looked after. 

With that Mercy and Christiana W'ept, 
and said, It is, alas ! too true. 

When the Interpreter had shown them 
tMs, he had them into the very best room in 
the house (a very brave room it was) : so 
he bid them look round about, and see if 
they could find anything profitable there. 
Then they looked round and round ‘for 
there was nothing there to be seen but a 
very great spider on the wall, and that they 
overlooked. s ^ I 

Mer. Then said Mercy, Sir, I nothing p 
but C&astiana belt f | .J • ? i f I ' 
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Inter, But, said tlie Interpreter, look 
again ; and slie therefore looked again, and 
said. Here is not anything but an ugly 
spidei\ who hangs by her hands upon the 
wall. Then said he, Is there but one spidei 
in all this spacious rooinl Then the water 
stood in Chiistiana's eyes, for she was a 
w^onian quick of apprehension ; and she said, 
Yea, Lord, there is here more than one ; yea, 
and spiders w'hose venom is tar more de- 
structive than that yhich is in her. The In- 
terpreter then looked jileasantly upon her, 
and said, Thoii hast said the trutk This 
made Meicy blush, and the boys to cover 
their laces ; for they all began now to under- 
stand the riddle. 

Then said the Interpreter again, “The 
spider taketh hold with her hands (as you 
see), and is in kings’ palaces” (Prov. xxx. 
28). And w^herefore is this recorded, but to 
show you, that how full of the venom of 
sin soever you be, yet you may, by the hand 
of faith, lay hold of and dwell in the best 
room that belongs to the King’s house above. 

Chr, I thought, said Christiana, of some- 
thing of this, but I could not imagine it all. 
I thought that we were like spiders, and that 
we looked like ugly creatures, in what fine 
room soever we were ; but that by this 
spider, this venomous and ill-favored crea- 
ture, we were to leain how to act faith, that 
came not into my mind : and yet she has 
taken hold with her hands, as I see, and 
dwells in the best room in the house. God 
has made nothing in vain. 

Then they seemed all to be glad ; bnt the 
water sfood in their eyes ; yet they looked 
one upon another, and also howed before the 
Interpreter. " 

He had them then into another room, where 
was a hen and chickens, and bid them ob- 
serve awhile. So cue of the chickens went 
to the trough to ckink, and eveij time she 
drank she lift up her head and her eyes 
towards ^heaven. See, said he, what this 
little chick doth, and leam of her to ac- 
knowledge whence your mercies come, by 
receiving them wdth looking up. Yet again, 
said he, observe and look. So ftey gave 
heed and perceived that the h^n 
a fourfold method towards her-cliiciens : 1, 
She had a common caE, and that hath 
all day long. 2. She had a special eaE| and 
that she had jhnt sometimes. S. 


brooding note. And, 4. She had an outcry 
(Matt, xxiii. 37). 

Now, said he, compare this hen to your 
King, and these chickens to his obedient 
ones. For, answerable to her, himself liath 
his methods, which he walkelh in ton aids 
Ms people. By his common call he gntM 
nothing ; by his special call, he always has 
something to give ; he has also a brooding 
voice, for them that are under his wing ; <md 
he has an outcry, to give the alarm wlini he 
seeth the enemy come. I chose, my d i- 
lings, to lead you into the room wheie sin h 
things are, because you are women, and tie*} 
are easy for you. 

Chr, And, sir, said Christiana, pray let us 
see some more. So he had them into the 
slaughter-house, where was a butidier killing 
of a sheep ; and, behold, the sheep wm 
quiet, and took her death patiently. Then 
said the Intel preter, You must learn of thi-i 
sheep to suffer, and to put up vith wrongs 
without miirmiirings and complaints. Be- 
hold how quietly she taketh her death, anti, 
without objecting, she suffer eth her skin to 
be pulled over her ears. Your King doth 
call you his sheep. 

After this, he led them into Ms garden, 
where was great vaiiety of flowers ; and ho 
said, Do you see all these ? So Christiana 
said, Yes. Then said he again, Behold, tlie 
flowers are diverse in statuie, in quality, and 
color, and smell, and virtue ; and some are 
better than some ; also, where the gaidem*r 
hath set them, there they stand, and quaiul 
not with one another. 

Again, he had them into his field, wh!< h 
he had sowed with wheat and corn ; but 
when they beheld, the tops of all weie cut 
off. only the straw remained. He said again, 
This ground was dunged and ploughed and 
sowed ; but what shall we do with tlie crop ? 
Then said Christiana, Bum some, and make 
muck of the rest. Then said the Intor|)ret<‘r 
again, Fruit, you see, is that thing you look 
for, and for want of that you condenm it to 
the fire, and to be trodden under foot of 
men ; beware that in this you condemn not 
yourselves. 

Then, as they were coming in from abroad, 
they espied a little robin with a great spider 
in his mouth. So the Interpreter said, Look 
bere. So they looked, and Mercy wondered ; 
But Christiana said. What a disparagement is 
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it to swli a pretly little Uni as tlie robin- 
reflbuast be be 11154 alime many, 

tliat bnetli to manitain a biiitl of sor lableness 
with man! I bat! tbt»ll^^b^ the} bail lived 
upon numbs of bieid, or upon otlnr smb 
baimliNS matitr: I like bmi woi^e than I 
* 1 kI 

Tbe InteTpreUr then re]>lied, Tblsiobin L 
an nubbin, \erj apt to set lortb .some pro- 
ft ‘-sm ^ by ; for, to sight, they aie, as ibis lob- 
in, pii*lty of note, t olor, and eainage.t They 
stun also to bu\e a \uy gnat lou* for ]>io- 
ftssois tliat me siiKCit' ; and, abo\e <dl otbemj 
in dtsiie to assouatt ^\ith flam, and to hn in ^ 
ibur eoinpan}uw d tbey eould li\e upon tin ; 
giiod manV erumbs. Tbe} pieiend also, that 
tht*iitt>re it is that they fut|UC‘ni tbe bouse 
of the gcally, and tbe appointments of tbe 
Lord ; but %ben they are by tbemsehes, as 
tbe robin, they can catch and gobble up 
spiders, they can change their diet, diink 
iniquity, and swallow down sin like water. 

Ho, w'hen they were come again into tbe 
bouse, beuiuse supper as yet was not ready, 
Cbiistiana again desiied that tbe Interpreter 
Would tdtber sliow or tell of some othei 
thing', that aie profit able, 

Tbui tbe Interpietcr began, and said: 
Tbe fatter tbi‘ sow is, the more sbe dedres 
the mire ; tbe latter the ox is, tbe mtne 
gamtsQinely be goes to tbe slaugbtei ; and 
tbe lame bealtliy tbe lusty man is, tbi^ more 
pjcuie be is nmo e\il 

There is a dcsiie in women to go neat and 
fine ; and it is a u»inel} thing to be adorned 
wilb that that in (lodb sight isoi great piice. 

It is easier watibing a night or two, than 
to hit up a wdmie year together: m it Is 
easier for one to begin to profess wxdl, than 
to bold out as be bliould to tiie entL 

E\ery shipmaster, when in a stonn, will 
willingly c*isi that overbtkiitl that is of the : 
smallest \iiliie in tbe vessel ; but who will 
throw the best out first I Hone but he that 
fitretli not (jock 

One leak will sink a ship, and one sin wiH 
destroy a sinner. 

He that foigets hip Mend is ungrateful 
unto M»i ; but he that foi^ets Ms Saviotur is 
unmerciM to himwlf. 

He that lives in sin, and looks for Jbappi- 
nett hereafter, U like him that someth eocikle, 
fflunl thinks to fill hfe bam wMh wheat' or 
Mejr- 1 ,. . , 
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If a man w ould live w'ell, let him fetch his 
last day to him, and make it always his com- 
paii} -keeper. 

Whispeiiug and change of thoughts prove 
fhat sin is in the woild. 

If the world, wliich God sets light bj, is 
counted a thing of that woitli with nieii ; 
what is heaven, which God commendeth ? 

If the life that is attended with &o many 
troubleh is so loatb to be let go by us, what 
IS the life above ? 

Eveiybody ssill cry up tbe goodness of 
men ; but wdio is there that is, as ho faliould, 
afitHttsI with the goodness of God ? 

IVe sehlom sit down to meat, but we oat 
and leave ; so there is in Jesus Christ more 
iiiuit and righteousness than the svholc 
woild has need of. 

When the Interpreter had done, he takes 
them out into his garden again, and had 
lliem to a tiee w^hose inside was all rotten 
and gone, and yet it giew and hack leaves. 
Then Slid Mercy, What means this? This 
tiee, said he, w^hose outside is lair, and whose 
insiile is rotten, it is to w’hich many may be 
compared that are in the gaiden ol God ; who 
with their mouths speak high iu behalf of 
Gotl, but in deed wall do nothing for him ; 
whose leaves are fair, but tbeir heart good 
for nothing, but to be tinder for the devil’s 
lind<u‘-box. 

How supper w^as ready, the table spresad, 
and all things set on the board ; so they sat 
down and dhl eat, when one had given 
thanks. And the Interpreter did usually 
entertain those that lodged with him with 
muHic at meals ; so the minstrels played. 
There was also one that did sing, and a very 
fme voice he had. His song wns this : — 

The Lord is only iny support, 

And he that doth me teed ; 

How can I then want anything 
Whereof I stand in need ? 

When the song and music was ended, the 
Interpreter asked Christiana wdiat it wdM that 
at first did move her to betake heiBelf to a pil- 
grinfs life. Christiana answered, First, the 
loss of my husband came into my mind, at 
which I was heartily grieved ; but aH that ^ 
was but natural affection. Then, after thak . ' 
came the troubles and pilgrimage of mjM 
husband into my mind, and also how like a , 
churl I had carried it to him as to that. , 80 i 
gliilt took Jiold of my mind, Ojad would have ; 
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(IrawE me into tlie pond, l^iit that opportunely went accidentally to see Iier. So we knocked 
I liad a dream of the ■well-being of iny hus- at the door and went in. When we were 
band, and a letter sent me by the King of within, and seeing what she was doing, we 
that country w^hcre my hxisband dwells, tp asked what was her meaning. She said, she 
come to him. The dream and the letter to- was sent for to go to her husband ; and then 
gather so wrought upon my mind, that they she up and told us how she had seen him in 
forced me to this way. a dream, dwelling in a curious place, among 

Inter. But met you with no opposition immortals, wearing a crown, playing upon 
before you set out of doors ? a harp, eating and drinking at his Prince's 

Chr. Yes ; a neighbor of mine, one Mrs. table, and singing praises to him for bringing 
Timorous (she was akin to him that would him ftither, <fec. Now methought, wdiile 
have persuaded my husband to go back for she was telling these things unto ns, my 
fear of the lions). She all-to-befooled me heart burned within me. And I sai<l in my 
for, as she called it, my intended desperate heart, if this be true, I will leave my father 
adventure ; she also urged what she could to 
dishearten me to it, — the hardships and 
troubles that my husband met with in the 
way : but all this I got over pretty well. 

But a dream that I had of two ill-looking 
ones, that I thought did plot how to make 
me miscarry in my journey, that hath troub- 
led me much ; yea, it still runs in my mind, 
and makes me afraid of every one that I 
meet, lest they should meet me to do me a 
mischief, and to turn me out of the way. 

Yea, I may tell my Bord, though I would 
not have everybody know of it, that between 
this and the gate by which we got into the 
way, we were both so sorely assaulted, that hast given credit to the truth ; thou art a 
we were made to cry out, Murder ! and the Ruth, who did, for the love she bare to 
two that made this assault upon us were like Naomi, and to the Lord her God, leave 
the two that I saw in my dream. father and mother, and the land of her 

Then said the Interpieter, Thy beginning nativity, to come out and go with a people 
is good, thy latter end shall greatly increase, that she knew not heretofore. “ The LonI 
So he addressed himself to Mercy, and said recompense thy work, and a full rew<ir<l be 
to her, And what moved thee to come hither, given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under 
sweet heart 1 whose wings thou art come to trust '' (Ruth 

Then Mercy blushed and trembled, and ii. 11, 12). 
for a while continued silent. Now supper was ended, and preparation 

Inter. Then said he, Be not afraid ; only was made for bed : the women were laid 
believe, and speak thy mind. singly alone, and the boys by themselves. 

Mer. So she began, and said, Truly, sir, Now when Mercy was in bed, she could not 
my want of experience is that which makes sleep for joy, for that now her doubts of 
me covet to be in silence, and that also that missing at last were removed further from 
dlls me with fears of coming short at last. I her than ever they were before ; so she lay 
cannot tell of visions and dreams, as my blessing and praising God, who had had such 
friend Christiana can ; nor know I what it is favor for her. 

to mourn for my refusing of the counsel of In the morning they arose with the sun, 
those that were good relations. and prepared themselves for their de|mrfclire ; 

Intm% What was it, then, dear heart, that hut the Interpreter would have th«U 
hati prevailed with thee to do as thou hast awhile ; For, said he, you must orderly i 
donel from hence. Then said he to the daihsel 

Mer. Why, when our Mend here was pack- that first opened to them, Take them md 
ingitptob6gonefromourtown,Iandanofeh» have them into the garden to the bath, and 


and my mother and the land ot my nativity, 
and will, if I may, go along with Christiana. 

So I asked her further of the truth of tiiese 
things, and if she would let me go with her ; 
for I saw now that there was no dwelling, 
but with the danger of min, any longer in 
our town. But yet I came away with a 
heavy heart ; not for that I was unwilling to 
come away, hut for that so many of my 
relations were left behind. And I am come*, 
with all the desire of my heart, and will go, 
if I may, with Christiana, unto her husband 
and his King. 

Inter. Thy setting out is good, for thou 
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thero wa^h tlit and make tiiem olean from 
tile M>il whieli they iiave gatlieied by 
ling. Then liiiioH -lit tli(‘ claimel took them 
and had thim into the gaulujj and hi ought 
than to the hath ; so she told them that 
tlifie tiny innst wash and he clean, fur so 
hei Ilia'll er would have the women to Ho that 
t*alh*d at his house m they were going on 
]nlgi image. They then w ent in and washed, 
yea, they *nid the hoys iind all ; and they 
tMine out of tlhit hath, not only sweet and 
flean, hut also inu< h eidivened and ‘'trength- 
em d in tin ii* joints. Ho when they laiue in, 
ilu*y loohul faiier a dud than when they 
we!ii out to the wnidiing, 

'When they w(*re ieturne«l out of the 
gaidui from the hatli, the Inttuputer tocdv 
them, and hacked uptui them, and said unto 
llieiti, Fair as the momi.’’ Then he called 
for the seal, w here w itli they used to he sealed 
that were w'ashed in liH iKith. Bo the seal 
%vaH hrought, and he set his mark upon them, 
that tlu‘y might be known in the places 
wdnt her they wxu’e yet to go. Now the seal 
was the contents and sum of tlie passover 
which the children of Israel did eat when 
tiny came out from the land of Egypt (E.yod. 
jwiii, 8 -PI); and the mark wvis set betw^een 
their eyes. This seal greatly added to* theii* 
beauty, for it was an ornament to their faces. 
It aHo addtd to tlnir gravity, and made 
their countenances moie like them of an- 
gds. 

Then said the Interpreter again to the 
damsel that W’aitinl upon tliese %vunM‘n, Go 
into the veHiy, and fetch out garments for 
tilt se people. Ho she went and fetched out 
%\hite raiment, and laid it down before him. 
Ho he etuwnanded them to put it on : ii wiis 
*Gine linen, wdiite and cleanT When the 
women wire thus adorned, they seemed to 
be a terror om* to I la* other ; for that they 
could not see that glory each one on heiMdf 
which they could see in each other. Now, 
therefore, they lK‘gan to esteem each other 
iMdter than tlieinscdvea. For, You are fairer 
than I am, said one ; and, You are more 
comely than I am, said another. The ehil- 
cIkui also stood amassed to see into what Mnon 
they were brought 

The Interpreter then called for a man- 
servant of Ms, one Great-heart, and Md liim 
take sword and helmet and shield ; And 
take my daughters, said he, and con- 


duct them to the house called Beautiful, 
at wMch place they wall rest next. So he 
took his w'eapuns and w^ent befoie them ; and 
the Interpreter said, God speed. Those also 
that belonged to the family sent them away 
w ith many a good wish. So they wxnt on 
their way, and .sang : — 

This place has been our second Stage ; 

Hcie we have heard and seen 
Tliose good things that, from age to age, 

To others hid have been. 

The dunghill-raker, spider, hen, 

The chicken, too, to me 
Have taught a lesson ; let me then 
Confoimcd to it he. 

The butcher, garden, and the field, 

The lohm and his bait, 

Also the rotten tiee, doth yield 
Me argument ot weight ; 

To move me for to watch and pray, 

To strive to he sincere ; 

To take my cross up day by day, 

And serve the Loid with fear. 


CHAPTER lY. 

THE CBOSS AND THE CONSEQUENCES. 

Now I saw^ ill my dream, that they went 
on, and Groat-heart went before them. So 
they went, and came to the place w^here 
Christiaifs burden fell of his back, and 
tumbled into a sepulchre. Here, then, they 
made a pause ; and here also they blessed 
Uod. Nowh said Christiana, it comes to 
my mind what wns said to us at the gate, to 
wit, that we should have pardon by word 
ami deed ; by wmrd, that is, by the promise ; 
hy deed, to wit, in the way it was obtained. 
What the promise is, of that I know some- 
thing ; but w^hat it is to have pardon by 
deed, or in the w'ay that it was obtained, Mr. 
Oreat-heiirt, I suppose you know ; wherefore, 
if you pleiise, let us hear your discourse 
thereof. 

Great Pardon by the deed done is pardon 
obtained by some one for another that hath 
need thereof ; not by the person pardoned, 
but in the way, saith another, in wMeh I 
have obtained it. So then, to speak to the 
question more at large, the pardon that yon 
and Mercy and these boys have attained |1r^ 
obtained by another, to wit, by hhh 
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yon in at the gate ; and he hath obtained it 
in this double way ; he has performed 
righteousness to cover you, and spilt his 
blood to wash you in. 

Glir, But if he parts with his righteous- 
ness to us, what will he have for himself ? 

Great, He has more righteousness than 
you have need of, or than he needeth him- 
self. 

Ohr, Pray make that appear. 

Great, With aU my heart; but first I 
must premise, that he of whom we are now 
about to speak is one that has not his fellow. 
He has two natures in one person, plain to 
be distinguished, impossible to be divided. 
Unto each of these natures a righteousness 
belongeth, and each righteousness is essential 
to that nature; so that one may as easily 
cause the nature to be extinct as to separate 
its justice or righteousness from it. Of these 
righteousnesses, therefore, we are not made 
partakers, so as that they, or any of them, 
should be put upon us that we might be 
made just, and live thereby. Besides these, 
there is a righteousness which this person 
has, as these two natures are joined in one. 
And this is not the righteousness of the God- 
head, as distinguished from the manhood ; 
nor the righteousness of the manhood as dis- 
tinguished from the Godhead ; but a right- 
eousness which standeth in the union of both 
natures, and may properly be called the 
righteousness that is essential to his being 
prepared of God to the capacity of the me- 
diatory office which he was to be intrusted 
with. If he parts with his first righteous- 
ness, he parts with his Godhead ; if he parts 
with his second righteousness, he parts with 
the purity of his manhood ; if he parts with 
this third, he parts with that perfection that 
capacitates him to the office of mediation. 
He has, therefore, another righteousness, 
which standeth in performance, or obedience 
to a revealed will ; and that is it that he 
puts upon sinners, and that by which their 
sins are covered. Wherefore he saith, 
by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous” (Rom. v. 19). 

Gkr, But are the other righteousnesses of 
no use to us ? 

Great Yes ; for though they are essential 
to his natures and office, and so cannot be com- 
municated unto another, yet it is by virtue 


of them that the righteousness that justifies 
is for that purpose efficacious. The right- 
eousness of his Godhead gives virtue to his 
obedience ; the righteousness of his maiihofMl 
giveth capability to bis obedience to justify ; 
and the righteousness that standeth in tlu) 
union of these two natures to his office giveth 
authority to that righteousness to do the 
work for which it is ordained. 

So then, here is a righteousness that Christ, 
as God, has no need of ; for he is God with- 
out it. There is a righteousness that f’liiist, 
as man, has no need of to make him so ; for 
he is perfect man without it. Again, here is 
a righteousness that Christ, as God-man, has 
no need of ; for he is perfectly so without it. 
Here, then, is a righteousness that Christ, as 
God, as man, as God-man, has no need of with 
reference to himself, and therefore he can 
spare it ; a justifying righteousness, that he 
for himself wanteth not, and thciefoie he 
giveth it away. Hence it is called “ the gift 
of righteousness” (Rom. v. 17). This right- 
eousness, since Christ Jesus the Lord has 
made himself under the law, must be given 
away ; for the law doth not only bind bim that 
is under it to “ do justly,” but to use charity. 
Wherefore he must, he ought, by the law, if he 
hath two coats, to give one to him that hath 
none. Now, our Lord, indeed, hath two 
coats, one for himself, and one to spare ; 
wherefore he freely bestows one upon those 
that have none. And thus, Christiana and 
Mercy, and the rest of you that are here, 
doth your pardon come by deed, or by the 
work of another man. Your Lord Christ is 
he that has worked, and has given away 
what he wrought for to the next poor begg«ir 
he meets. 

But, again, in order to pardon by deed, 
there must something be paid to God as a 
price, as well as something prepared to cover 
us withal. Bin has delivered us up to the 
just curse of a righteous law : now from this 
curse we must be justified by way of re- 
demption, a price being paid for the liaimis 
we have done ; and this is by the blood Of 
your Lord, who came and stood in your 
place and stead, and died your death for your 
transgressions. Thus has he ransomed you 
from your transgressions by blood, and cov- 
ered your polluted and deformed souls with 
righteousness (Rom. iv. 24 ; Gal iii* 13) ; 
for the sake of which God passeth hy you, 
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and will not laiirt yon when lie comes to 
judge tlie world. 

Chr, Tliis is IjKive* Now I see that there 
was s()iw*thing to k* learned ]>y oiir being 
]»ardoiu«l by woid and deed. Good Mercy, 
let ns labor to keep this in mind ; and, my 
children, do yon lememher it also. But, sir, 
was not this it that nude my good Christian’s 
hnnhui fall from off his shoulders, and that 
made him give three leaps for joy I 

Gnaf. Yes, it \Mm the belief of this that 
cut those strings, tliat could not he cut hy 
other means ; and it was to give him a proof 
of the \irtue of this that he was suffered to 
mny his burden to the cross. 

Chr, 1 thought so ; for though my heart 
was lightful and joyous liefore, yet it is ten 
times more lightsome and joyous now. And 
I am persuaded by what I have felt (though 
I liaise felt hut little as yet), that if tlie most 
hunhuied man in the world was here, and 
did see and believe as I now do, it would 
make his heart the more merry and blithe. 

Gnnt There is not only comfort and the 
ease of a burden brought to us by the sight 
and consideration of these, but an endeared 
affection begot in us by it ; for who can, if I 
he doth but once think that pan Ion comes 
not only by promise, hut thus, hut he affected 
by the way and niisnis of his redemption, and 
so with the man that hath v rought it for him ? 

Ckr, True ; methinks it makes my heaii; 
bleed to think that he should bleed for me. 

0 thmi loving One! 0 thou blessed One! 
thou deservest to have me ; thou hast bought 
me : tlum deseivest to liave me all ; thou 
liast paid for me ten thousand times more 
than I am worth I No marvel that this 
made the water stand in my husband’s eyes, 
am! that it made him trudge so nimbly on : 

1 am persuaded he vished me with him; 
hut, vile wretch that I was I I let him come 
all alone. G Mercy, that thy father and 
mother were here ! yea, and Mrs, Timorous, 
also ! nay, I wish now with all iiiy heart that 
liert> was Madam Wanton too. Simely, surely, 
their liimrts would be affected ; nor could the 

of the one, nor the powerful lusts of the 
other, prevail with them to go home ^ain, 
and to refuse to become good pilgrims. 

Grmi You spmk now in the -warmth of 
your affections. Will it, think you, be al- 
ways thus with you ? B^ide% this is not 
. . commuMoated to ev«y on^ nor to every one 

^ 



that did see your Jesus bleed. There -were 
that stood by, and that saw the blood run 
from his heart to the ground, and yet w’-ere 
so far off this, that, instead of lamenting, 
they laughed at him ; and, instead of be- 
coming his disciples, did harden their hearts 
against him. So all that you have, my 
daughters, you have hy peculiar impression 
made by a divine contemplating upon what 
I have spoken to you. Rememlier that it 
was told you lhat the hen hy her common 
call gives no meat to her chickens. This 
yon have, therefore, hy a special grace. 

Now I saw still in my dream, that they 
went on until they -were come to the place 
that Simple and Sloth and Presumption lay 
hnd slept in, w^hen Christian went hy on pil- 
grimage ; and, behold, they were hanged up 
in irons a little way off on the other side. 

Her, Then said Mercy to him that was 
their guide and conductor, What are those 
three men? and for what are they hanged 
there ? 

Great These three men were men of very 
bad ipialities. They had no mind to be pil- 
grims themselves, and w’’homsoever they 
could they hindered. They were for sloth 
and folly themselves, and whomsoever they 
could persuade with they made so too ; and 
withal taught them to presume that they 
should do well at last. They were asleep 
when Christian w’-ent by ; and now’’ you go 
by they are hanged. 

Her. But could they persuade any to he 
of their opinion 1 

Great Yes ; they turned several out of 
the way. There w’-as Slow’'-pace that they 
persuaded to do as they. They also pre- 
vailed with one Short- wind, with one No- 
heart, with one Liiiger-after-lusi, and with 
one Sleepy-head, and with a young woman, 
her name was Dull, to turn out of the way, 
and become as they. Besides, they brought 
up an ill report of yotir Lord, persuading 
others that he was a taskmaster. They also 
brought up an evil report of the good land, 
saying it was not half so good as some pre- 
tended it was. They also b^an to vilify Ms 
servants, and to count the very best of than 
meddlesome, trouhlesome busybodies. Far- 
ther, they would call the bread of Cod 
husks.; the comforts of his children, fan- 
cies ; the travel and labor of pilgrims, thin^ 
to no purpose. i ^ ^ ^ . 
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Clir. Nay, said Christiana, if they weie 
such, they shall never he bewailed by me. 
They have but what they deserve ; and I 
think it is well that they hang so near the 
highway, that others may see and take 
warning. But had it not been well if their 
crimes had been engraven on some plate of 
iron or brass, and left here, even where they 
did their mischief, for a caution to other bad 
men 'i 

Great. So it is, as you well may perceive, 
if you will go a little to the wall. 

Mer. No, no ; let them hang, and their 
names rot, and their crimes live forever 
against them. I think it a high favor that 
they were hanged before we came hither j 
who knows else what they might have done 
to such poor women as we are ? Then she 
turned it into a song, saying : — 

Now then, you three hang there, and he a sign 

To all that shall against the truth combine. 

And let him that comes after fear this end, 

If unto pilgrmis he is not a friend. 

And thou, my soul, of all such men beware, 

That unto holiness opposers are. 

Thus they went on till they came at the 
foot of the Hill Difficulty, where, again, the 
good Mr. Great-heart took an occasion to tell 
them of what happened there when Christian 
himself went by. So he had them first to : 
the spring. Lo, said he, this is the spring 
that Christian drank of, before he went up 
this hill ; and then it was clear and good, 
hut now it is dirty with the feet of some that 
are not desirous that pilgrims here should 
quench their thirst (Ezek. xxxiv. 18). There- 
at Mercy said, And why so envious, trow ^ 
But, said the guide, it will do, if taken up 
and put into a vessel that is sweet and good ; 
for then the dirt will sink to the bottom, and 
the water will come out by itself more clear. 
Thus, therefore, Christiana and her compan- 
ions were compelled to do. They took it up, 
and put it into an earthen pot, and so let it 
stand till the dirt was gone to the bottom, 
and then they drank thereof. 

Next, he showed them the two by- ways 
that were at the foot of the hiU, where For- 
mality and Hypocrisy lost themselves. And, 
said he, these are dangerous paths. Two 
were here castaway when Christian came 
by. And although, as you see, thes# ways 
are since stopped up with chains, posts, and 
a ditch, yet there are that will choose to 


adventure here rather than take the pains to 
go up this hiE. 

Ghr. “ The way of transgressors is hard ” 
(Prov. xiii. 15). It is a wonder that they 
can get into those ways without danger of 
breaking their necks. 

Great They will venture ; yea, if at any 
time any of the King^s servants do happen to 
see them, and do call imto them, and tell 
them that they are in the wrong ways, and 
do bid them beware of the danger, then tie y 
will railingly return them answer, and say, 
‘‘As for the word that thou hast spoken unto 
us in the name of the Loid, we will not 
hearken unto thee ; hut we will certainly do 
whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own 
month,” &c. (Jer. xliv. 16, 17). Nay, if you 
look a little further, you shall see that tlie^e 
ways are made cautionary enough, not only 
by these posts, and ditch, and chain, but 
also by being hedged up ; yet they will 
choose to go there. 

Chr. They are idle ; they love not to take 
pains ; up-hill w^ay is unpleasant to them. 
So it is fulfilled unto them as it is written, 
“ The way of the slothful man is as an hedge 
of thorns” (Prov. xv. 19). Yea, they will 
rather choose to walk upon a snare, than to 
go up this hill, and the rest of this way to 
the city. 

Then they set forward, and began to go up 
the hill, and up the hill they went ; but 
before they got to the top, Christiana began 
to pant, and said, I dare say this is a breath- 
ing hill : no marvel if they that love their 
ease more than their souls choose to them- 
selves a smoother way. Then said Mercy, I 
must sit down ; also the least of the chihlreii 
began to cry. Come, come, said Great-iieart, 
sit not down here, for a little above is the 
Prince's arbor. Then took he the little boy 
by the hand, and led him up thereto. 

When they were come to the arbor, they 
were vei^’* willing to sit down, for they were 
all in a pelting heat. Thefi said Mercy, 
How sweet is rest to them that labor I (Matt, 
xi 28.) And how good is the Prince of 
pilgrims, to provide such resting-places for 
them ! Of this arbor I have heard much ; 
hut I never saw it before. But here let m 
beware of sleeping ; for, as I have heard, for 
that it cost poor Christian dear. 

Then said Mr. Great-heart to the little 
ones, Come, my pretty hoys, how do you do t 
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Wliat lliink you now of going on pilgiimage ? 
Sir, said tlie least, I was almost beat out of 
Iieait ; but I thank you for lending me a 
band at my need. And I remember now 
what my mother liaib told me, namely, that 
tlie way to lita\en is as up a ladder, and the 
way to hell is as dowui a liilL But I had 
lather go up the ladder to life, than down 
the hill to (h\ith. 

Then said ]Merey, Bui the proverb is, “ To 
go down the hill Is easy.” But James said 
(loi that was Ills name), The day is coming 
wlun, in my oj union, going down hill will 
h(* hanb of ail ’Tis a good ])oy, said his 
madt r ; thou had gi\en her a right answ*er. 
Ilieu Mmiy ‘-miled, but the little boy did 
blush. 

L%r. Come, said Christiana, wall you eat a 
bit, a little to swx^eten your mouths, w’hile 
you sit here to rest your legs ? For I have 
here a pie( e of pomegranate, w^hich IHr. In- 
terpieter put into my hand just wdieii I came 
out of his doors. He gave me also a piece of 
a honeycomb, and a little bottle of spirits. I 
thought he gave you soinetiiing, said Mercy, 
because he Cvdled you aside. Yes, so he did, 
said the other. But, said Chiistiana, it shall 
still be as I ^ai 1 it 4iould w'hen at first we 
came from hciine ; thou shalt be a sharer in 
all the good that I have, hccaiibe thou so 
w illingly didd 1 jccoine my companion. Then 
she gave* to them, and they did eat, both 
Men y and the hoys. And, said Christiana] 
to Sir. Giautdieart, Sir, will you do as web 
But he answavii, Ihm are going on pilgriim 
agt\ uml pre^i'iitly I shall return. Miicdi 
gooil may what yi»u have do to you. At 
home I *‘at the same e%'ery day. Now', wdien 
tluw had eaten and drunk, and had chatted 
a little longer, tlu'ir guide said to them, The 
day wears away ; if you think gootl, let us 
pn*pari* to be going, tliey got up to go, 
and the little !)oys went before. But Chris- 
tiana forgot to hike her bottle of s]>ints with 
her ; so she wmf her little boy back to fetch 
it. Then said Mercy, I think this is a losing 
pliee. Here Christian lost his roll ; and here 
Cliriatlima left her bottle lieliind her. Sir, 
what ia tlie cause of this I So their guide 
made asiw^er, and said, The cause Is sleep, or 
forgelfulriesa. Some sleep when they should 
keep awake, and some forget when they 
ehould renaember ; and this is the very cause 
why often, at the Mting-placses, some pil- 
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grims in some things come off losers. Pil- 
grinis should watch, and remember what 
they have already received under their great- 
est enjoyments ; but for want of doing so, 
ofttimes their lejoicing ends in tears and 
their sunshine in a cloud ; witness the 
story of Christian at tins place. 

When they were come to the place where 
Mistrust and Timorous met Christian to 
persuade Mm to go back for fear of the lions, 
they perceived as it W’-ere a stage, and befoie 
it, towurds the road, a broad plate, with a 
copy of verses written thereon ; and, under- 
neath, the reason of raising up of that stage 
in that place rendered. The verses were 
these ; — 

Let him that sees this stage take heed 
Unto Ins heart and tongue ; 

Lest if he do not, liere he speed 
As some have long agone. 

The words underneath the verses were, 
This stage was built to punish such upon, 
w'ho, through timorousness or mistrust, shall 
be afraid to go fuiither on pilgrimage ; also, 
on tMs stage both Mistrust and Timorous 
were burnt through the tongue with a hot 
iron, for endeavoring to hinder Christian on 
his journey. 

Then said Mercy, This is much like to the 
saying of the Beloved: “What shall be 
given unto thee ? or w'hat shall be clone unto 
thee, thou false tongue? Shaip arrow's of 
the mighty, with coals of juniper” (Ps. cxx. 
3, 4). 

Bo they went on, till they came within 
sight of the lions. Now, Mr. Great-heart 
was a strong man, so he w\as not afraid of a 
lion ; but yet, when they w'ere come up to the 
place where the lions were, the boys that 
W’ent before were glad to cringe behind, for 
they were afraid of the lions ; so they stepped 
back, and went beMnd. At this their guide 
smiled, and said, How now', my boys ! do 
you love to go before w’hen no danger doth 
approach, and love to come behind so soon 
as the lions appear ? 

Nowr, as they went up, Mr. Great-heart 
drew his swrord, with intent to make a way 
for the i>ilgrims in spite of the Hons. Then 
there appeared one that, It seems, had taken 
upon him to back the lions j and he said to 
the pilgiims’ guide, What is the cause bf 
your coming hither ? Now the name ol* tlb^ 
man wras Grim, or Bloody-man, ff ^ 
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Ids slaying of pilgrims ; and lie was of tlie 
race of the giants. 

Great. Then said the pilgrims’ guide, 
These women and children are going on pil- 
grimage ; and this is the way they must go ; 
and go it they shall, in spite of thee and the 
lions. 

Grim. This is not their way, neither shall 
they go therein. I am come forth to with- 
stand them, and to that end will back the 
lions. 

Now, to say truth, by reason of the fierce- 
ness of the lions, and of the grim carriage of 
him that did back them, this way had of late 
lain much unoccupied, and was almost all 
grown over with grass. 

Chr. Then said Christiana, Though the 
highways have been unoccuj)ied heretofore, 
and though the travellers have been made in 
time past to walk through by-paths, it must 
not be so now I am risen, — “now I am 
risen a mother in Israel” (Judges v. 6, 7). 

Grim, Then he swore by the lions that it 
should ; and therefore bid them turn aside, 
for they should not have passage there. 

Great But their guide made first his ap- 
proach unto Grim, and laid so heavily at 
him, with his sword, that he forced him to a 
retreat 

Grim. Then said he that attempted to 
back the lions, Will you slay me upon mine 
own ground 1 
^ Great It is the King’s highway that we 
are in, and in his way it is that thou hast 
placed thy lions ; but these women and these 
children, though weak, shall hold on their 
way in spite of thy Hons. And with that 
he gave him again a downright blow, and 
brought him upon his knees. With this 
blow he also broke his hehnet, and with the 
next he cut off an arm. Then did the giant 
roar so hideously, that his voice frighted the 
women ; and yet they were glad to see him 
lie sprawHng upon the ground. Now the 
lions were chained, and so of themselves 
could do nothing. Wherefore, when old 
Grim, that intended to back them, was dead, 
Mr. Great-heart said to the pilgrims, Come 
now, and follow me, and no hurt shall hap- 
pen to you from the Hons^ They therefore 
went on, but the women trembled as they 
passed by them ; the hoys also looked as if 
they would die ; hut they all got by without 
further hurt. 


CHAPTEE Y. 

THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL. 

Now, then, they were within sight of the 
porter’s lodge, and they soon came up unto 
it ; but they made the more haste after this 
to go thither, because it is dangerous travel- 
ling there in the night. So when they were 
come to the gate, the guide knocked and the 
porter cried. Who is there ? But as soon as 
the guide had said, It is I, he knew Ms voice, 
and came down (for the guide had oft before 
that come thither as a conductor of pilgrims). 
When he was come down, he opened the 
gate, and seeing the guide standing just be- 
fore it (for he saw not the women, for they 
were behind him), he said unto him, How 
now, Mr. Great-heart, what is your bu«iincss 
here so late to-night ? I have brought, said 
he, some pilgrims hither, where, by my 
Lord’s commandment, they must lodge : I 
had been here some time ago, had I not been 
opposed by the giant that did use to back 
the Hons. But I, after a long and tedious 
combat with him, have cut him off, and have 
brought the pilgrims Mther in safety. 

For. Will you not go in, and stay till 
morning 1 

Great No ; I wiH return to my Lord to- 
night. 

Chr. 0 sir, I know not how to be willing 
you should leave us in oim pilgrimage : you 
have been so faithful and so loving to us, 
you have fought so stoutly for us, you 
have been so hearty in counselling of us, 
that I shaU never forget your favor towards 
us. 

Mer. Then said Mercy, 0 that we might 
have thy company to our journey’s end ! 
How can such poor women as we hold out in 
a way so full of troubles as this way is, with- 
out a friend and defender 1 

James. Then said James, the youngest of 
the boys, Pray, sir, he persuaded to go with 
us, and help us, because we are so weak, and 
the way so dangerous as it is. 

Great I am at my Lord’s commandment : 
if he shall allot me to he your guide <juite 
through, I will willingly wait upon you. 
But here you failed at first ; for when he Md 
me come thus fax with you, then you should 
have begged me of him to go quite through 
with you, and he would have granted your 
request However, at present I must with- 
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draw ; anti so, good Christiaim, Mercy, and 
my biave diildreii, adieu. 

Tlieii till* porter, Mr, Watchful, asked 
Idiristkiiki ui her country and of her kin- 
dled ; and, ^he Btiid, 1 cmue fioin the City of 
Destniition ; I am a widow woman, and my 
husband is dead; his name Christian 
the pilgiiin. liow ! said the porter, was he 
yoiu husband t Yes, said she, and these are 
his children ; and this (pointing to Mercy) 
i', one f»f iny towns- women. Then the por- 
ter lang his hell, as at such times he is wont, 
am! Iheie liinn* to the do(»r one of the daia- 
hids, uhtwe naiiu* was Huinhle-iuind ; and 
to lur the porter said, G-o tell it within, that 
tdiristiana, the wife of Christian, and her 
diildreii are come hither on pilgi image. 
Hhe went in, theiefore, and told it. But, O, 
■what noise for gladness was there mthin, 
hen the damsel did but drop that out of 
her mouth ! 

they came mth haste to the porter, for 
Cluihtiana stood still at the door. Then 
some of the most grave said unto her, Come 
ill, Christiana, come in, thou wife of that 
good man ; come in, thou blessed woman ; 
Ciune in, with all that are with thee. So 
she went in, and they followed her that were 
her children and her companions. Now, 
when they ere gone in, they ivere had into I 
a very large room, where they were bidden 
to vsit dim n ; so they sat down, and the chief 
of the house was called to see and welcome 
the guests. Then they came in, and under- 
standing who they were, did salute each 
tilher m\h a khs, and said, Welcome, ye ves- 
wh of the gi-ace cd Hod ; welcome to us your 
frieiitls* 

How, because it was somewhat late, and 
beeauHc the pilgrims weie weary with their 
jouiiww, and also made faint with the sight 
of the %ht and of the terrible lions, therefore 
they ilesired, as aoon as might be, to prepare 
to go to ri‘st. Hay, said of the family, 
retell yourselves first with a morsel of 
meat : for they had prepaml for them a 
lamb, with the accustomed sauce belonging 
thereto (Exod, lii, 21 ; John L 29) ; for the 
porter li^ heard before of their coming, and 
had told it to them within. So when they 
had supped, and ended their prayer with a 
psalm, they deared they might go to rest 
But let TO, said Chtwti&a% S we may he so 
hold as to cho<^ he in that dhwnW that 


WTO my husband’s w*hen he wto here. So 
they had them up thither, and they lay all in 
a room. When they weie at rest, Christiana 
and Mercy enteied into discouise about 
tilings that were convenient. 

Okr, Little did I think once, that when 
my husband went on pilgrimage, I should 
ever have followed. 

Mer, And you as little thought of lying 
in his bed and in his chamber to rest, as you 
do now. 

CliT, And much less did I ever think of 
seeing his face with comlbrt, and of wor- 
shipping the Lord the King with him ; and 
yet now I believe I shall. 

Men Hark ! don’t you hear a noise ? 

C7ir. Yes ; it is, as I believe, a noise of 
music, for joy that we are here. 

3Ier. Wonderful ! Music in the house, 
music in the heart, and music also in heaven, 
lor joy that we are here ! 

Thus they talked awhile, and then betook 
themselves to sleep. So in the morning, 
when they w^ere awake, Christiana said to 
Mercy, — 

C7m What was the matter, that you did 
in your sleep to-night 1 I suppose 
you WTO in a dream. 

3Ier. So I was, and a sweet dream it was ; 
but are you sure I laughed ? 

Ch7\ Yes ; you laughed heartily : but 
prithee, Mercy, tell me thy dream. 

Afen I WTO a dreaming that I sat all alone 
in a solitary place, and w^as bemoaning of 
the hardness of my heart. Now, I had not 
sat there long, but iiiethought many were 
gathered about me, to see me and to hear 
wdiat it was that I said. So they hearkened, 
and I w’ent on bemoaning the hardness of 
my heart. At this, some of them laughed 
at me, some called me fool, and some began 
to thrust me about. W'ith that, methought 
I looked UX3, and saw one coming with wings 
towards me. So he came directly to me, 
and said, Mercy, what aileth theel How, 
when he had heard me make my complamt, 
he said, “ Peace be to thee.” He also wiped 
mine eyes with his handkerchief, and clad 
me in silver and gold. He put a chain 
about my neck, and ear-rings in mine e», 
and a beautiful crown upon my head (Ezek. 
x^d. 8 - 12). Then he took me by the hanl^ 
and said, Mercy, come after me. Bo he w^nt 
up, and I followed, till we at ^ j 
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gate. Tkeix lie knocked ; and, when they 
within had opened, the man went in, and I 
followed him tip to a throne, upon which 
one sat, and he said to me, Welcome, daugh- 
ter. The place looked bright and twinkling, 
like the stars, or rather like the sun ; and I 
thought that I saw your husband there. So 
I awoke from my dream. But did I laugh ? 

Chr. Laugh ! ay, and well you might, to 
see yourself so well. For you must give me 
lea've to tell you, that I believe it was a 
good dream ; and that, as you have begun to 
find the first part true, so you shall find the 
second at last. “God speaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceiveth it not ; in a dream, 
in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the 
bed” (Job xxiiii. 14-16). We need not, 
when abed, lie awake to talk with God ; 
he can visit us -while we sleep, and cause us 
then to hear his voice. Our heart ofttimes 
wakes -when we sleep ; and God can speak 
to that, either by words, by proverbs, by 
signs and similitudes, as well as if one was 
awake. 

Mer, Well, I am glad of my dream, for I 
hope erelong to see it MfiRed, to the mak- 
ing me laugh again. 

Chr. 1 think it is now high time to rise, 
and to know what we must do. 

Mer. Pray, if they invite us to stay 
awhile, let us willingly accept of the offer. 
I am the willinger to stay awhile here, to 
grow better ac(][uainted with these maids. 
Methiiiks Prudence, Piety, and Charity have 
very comely and sober countenances. 

Chr, We shall see what they will do. 

So when they were up and ready, they 
came down, and they asked one another 
of their rest, and if it was comfortable or 
not. 

Mer. Very good, said Mercy ; it was one 
of the best night’s lodgings that ever I had 
in my life. 

Then said Prudence and Piety, If you will 
he persuaded to stay here awhile, you shall 
have what the house will afford. 

Char. Ay, and that with a very good will, 
said Charity. 

So they consented, and stayed there about 
a month or above, and became very profit- 
able one to another. And because Prudence 
would see how Christiana had brought up 
her children, she asked leave of her to cate- 1 


■ chise them. So she gave her free conbcnt 
' Then she began at the youngest, whose name 
was James. 

Pmd. And she said, Come, James, caiist 
thou tell me who made thee ? 

James, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. 

Pmd. Good boy. And canst thou tell 
me who saves thee? 

James. God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. 

Prud. Good hoy still. But how doth God 
the Father save thee ? 

James. By his grace. 

Prud. How doth God the Son save thee ? 

James. By his righteousness, death, and 
blood, and life. 

Prud. And how doth God the Holy 
Ghost save thee? 

James. his illumination, by his reno- 
vation, and by his preservation. 

Then said Prudence to Chiistiana, You 
are to be commended for thus bringing up 
your children. I suppose I need not ask 
the rest these questions, since the youngest 
of them can answer them so well. I will 
therefore now apply myself to the next 
youngest. 

Prud. Then she said, Come, Joseph (for 
his name was Joseph), will you let me cate- 
chise you ? 

Jos. With all my heart. 

Prud. What is man ? 

Jos. A reasonable creature, so made by 
God, as my brother said. 

Prud. Wliat is supposed by this word, 
“saved”? 

Jos. That man, by sin, has brought him- 
self into a state of captivity and misery. 

Prud. What is supposed by his being 
saved by the Trinity ? 

Jos. That Sin is so great and mighty a 
tyrant, that none can pull us out of his 
clutches but God ; and that God is so good 
and loving to man, as to pull him indeed out 
of this miserable state. 

Prud. What is God’s design in saving poor 
men? 

Jos. The^ glorifying of his name, of his 
grace and justice, &c., and the everlasting 
happiness of his creature. 

Prud. Who are they that must be saved ? 

Jos. Those that accept of his salvation. 

Prud. Good boy, Joseph ; thy mother has 
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taiiglii tlioe and iliou hast hearkened Then said Prudence to the boys, You 
unto i\hat she has said unto thee. must still hearken to your mother, for she 

Then said Piiulenee to Samuel (who was can h‘ani you more. You must also dili- 
the ildiNt but oiu), Ctmie, Samuel, arc }oii gently give car to vhat good talk you 


willing that 1 should catechise }ou also 1 shall heai froinothcis , fu’ lor join sales do 
Sunn Yes, loi^ootli, if jou please. they speak good things Obscice, also, and 

Piud What is luaven ^ that with carefulness, what the heavens and 

Hhul a plaet* and slate most blessed, be- the eaith do teach you ; but especially be 
um-'O GihI dwi Iktii thcie. much in the meditation of that book that 

P/wI. What K lie IP was the cause of your fathei's becoming a 

Kffw, A plate and state most wofiil, because pilgiim. I, for my pail, my childien, will 
It is tilt dwelling-place of sin, the de\ il, and j teach you -what I can wdiile you are here, 
ditith. and shall be glad li yoiicvill ask me cpies- 

Pnn!, Why woiildst thou go to heaven ? tions that tend to godly edilying. 

.Hihti, TJiat I may sic* God, and serve him Now, by that these pilgiiins had been at 
willmiit cvcaiiness ; that I may see Chikt, this place a week, Mercy had a visitor that 
untl love him ccei lastingly ; that I may have pretended some good-will unto her, and his 
that fulness of the Holy Spirit in me that I name was Mr. Brisk ; a man of some breed- 
can by no means here enjoy. ing, and that pretended to religion, but a 

Pmd, A very good boy also, and one that man that stuck very close to the world. So 
has learned well. he came once or twice or more to Mercy, 

Then she addressed hei’sclf to the eldest, and offered love unto her. 
wliose name w’as Matthew ; and she said to Now Mercy was of a fair coimtenance, and 
him, Come, lilatthew, shall I also catechise therefore the more alluring. Her mind also 
you ? was to be alcvays busying of herself in doing ; 

MiiiL With a very good will. for when she had nothing to do for herself, 

P} luL I a^k then, if there evas ever any- she would be making hose and garments for 
filing tint had a being antecedent to or be- others, and would bestow them upon them 
foie (Pd I that had need. And Mr. Brisk, not knowing 

Mutt, No, for God is eternal ; nor is there where or how she disposed of what she made, 
am thing, empt himself, that had a being seemed to be greatly taken, for that he 
until the beginning of the fiiat day : “ For in found her never idle. I will warrant her a 
MX da}s the Lord made heaven and earth, good housewife, quoth he to himself. 


the hoa, and all that in them 
PrwL What d(» } on think of tlie Bible ? 
Mifft, It is the ho!) woid of G«hI. 

PrmL Ts there iKitlnng written there 
but what yon iincler'^taml I 
Muff, Yt's I a great diCiL 


UP Mercy then revealed the business to the 

of tlie Bible ? maidens that were of the house, and impiired 
of G«hI. of them concerning him, for they did know 

written therein him lietter than she. So they told her that 
he was a very busy young man, and one that 
]netended to religion ; but was, as they 


i^rmL What do you do when you meet feared, a stranger to the power of that which 
with ‘^luh phwes theiein that you do not was good. 

I Nay then, said Mercy, I will look no more 

3htL I think God is wiser than I. I on him ; for I purpose never to have a clog 
pray also that he will please to let me know^ to my soul. 

air therein that he knows will be for my Piaidence then replied, that there needed 
gocnl, no great matter of discouragement to be 

Prmi. I low” believi^ you m touching the given to him ; for continuing so as she had 
resiirrc*tllo!i of the dead"? begun to do for the poor would quickly cod 

MMt I believe they shall rise, the same Ms courage, 
that was liiiried ; the aune in nature, though So the next time he comes, he ffnds her at 
not in TOimption. And I believe this upon her old w’-ork a-making of things for the poor, 
a double account : Fimt, liecause God has Then said he, What I always at it t Ye^ 
promised it ; Secondly, bemuse he is able to said she, either for myself or othem. And 


perform it 


! what canst thou earn a day ? quoth hA. 
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do tliese tMiigs, said sEe, that I may be 
lich ia good works, laying np in store a good 
foundation against tke time to come, that I 
may lay hold on eternal hfe” (1 Tim. vi. 17- 
19). Why, prithee, what dost thou with them ? 
said he. Clothe the naked, said she. With 
that his countenance fell. So he forbore to 
come at her again. And when he was asked 
the leason why, he said that Mercy was a 
pretty lass, but troubled with ill condi- 
tions. 

When he had left her, Prudence said, Did 
I not tell thee that Mr. Brisk would soon 
forsake thee? yea, he will raise up an ill 
report of thee ; for, notwithstanding Ms pre- 
tence to religion, and Ms seeming love to 
Mercy, yet Mercy and he are of tempers so 
different, that I believe they wEl never come 
together. 

Mer. I might have had husbands afore 
now, though I spake not of it to any ; but 
they were such as did not hke my conditions, 
though never did any of them find fault with 
my person. So they and I could not agree. 

Prud. Mercy in our days is little set by, 
any further than as to its name : the practice 
which is set forth by thy conditions there 
are but few that can abide. 

Mer. Well, said Mercy, if nobody will 
have me, I will die a maid, or my conditions 
shall be to me as a husband : for I cannot 
change my nature ; and to have one that lies 
cross to me in this, that I purpose never to 
admit of as long as I live. I had a sister 
named Bountiful, that was married to one of 
these churls ; but he and she could never 
agree ; but because my sister was resolved to 
do as she had begun, that is, to show kindness 
to the poor, therefore her husband first cried 
her down at the cross, and then turned her 
out of Ms doors. 

Prud. And yet he was a professor, I war- 
rant you. 

Mer. Yes, such a one as he was, and of 
such as the world is now full : but I am for 
none of them all. 

Kow, Matthew, the eldest son of Christiana, 
fell sick, and Ms sickness was sore upon biTn^ 
for he was much pained in his bowels, so that | 
he was with it, at times, pulled as it were 
both ends together. There dwelt also not 
far from thence one Mr. Skill, an ancient 
and well-approved physician. So Christiana 
desired it, and they sent for Mm, and he 


came. When he was entered the room, and 
had a little observed the boy, he concluded 
that he was sick of the giipes. Then he said 
to Ms mother, What diet has Matthew of late 
fed upon 1 Diet ! said Chiistiaria, nothing 
but that which is wholesome. The physician 
answered, This boy has been tampeiing with 
sometMng that lies in Ms maw undigested, 
and that will not away without means. And 
I tell you that he must be purged, or else he 
will die. 

Bam. Then said Samuel, Mother, mother, 
what was that which my brother did g«ither 
up and eat, so soon as we weie come from 
the gate that is at the head of this way I 
You know that there was an orchaid on the 
left hand, on the other side of the wall, and 
some of the tiees hung over the wall, and 
my brother did plash and eat. 

Ghr. True, my child, said Christiana, he 
did take thereof, and did eat : naughty boy 
as he was, I did chide Mm, and yet he would 
eat thereof. 

ShlL 1 knew he had eaten something that 
was not wholesome food ; and that food, to 
wit, that fruit, is even the most hurtful of 
all. It is the fruit of BeelzebuVs orchard. 
I do marvel that none did warn you of it ; 
many have died thereof. 

Glir. Then Christiana began to cry ; and 
she said, 0 naughty boy 1 and, 0 careless 
mother ! what shall I do for my son ? 

ShlL Come, do not be too much dejected ; 
the boy may do well again, but he must 
purge and vomit. 

Ghr. Pray, sir, try the utmost of your 
skill with Mm, whatever it costs. 

Skill. Nay, I hope I shall be reasonable. 
So he made him a purge, but it was too 
weak ; it was said it was made of the blood 
of a goat, the ashes of a heifer, and with 
some of the juice of hyssop, i%c. (Heb. x. 1 - 
4). When Mr. SkEl had seen that that purge 
was too weak, he made Mm one to the 
purpose ; it was made ex carm et saiiguim 
Ghristi (John vi. 54-57; Heb, ix, 14) 
(you know physicians give strange medicines 
to their patients) : and it was made up into 
pills with a promise or two, and a propor- 
tionable quantity of salt (Mark ix. 49). Now 
he was to take them three at a time, fasting, 
in half a quarter of a pint of the tears of 
repentance (Zech. xii. 10). 

When this potion was prepared and brought 
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to tlie Loyj lie loath to take it, though the hoys, that if at any time they would, 
turn uith the gripes ab if he should be they should ask her some questions that 
pulled ill pieeeb. Coim^ come, said the might be profitable, and she would say some- 
ph} ian, you iinisi lake it. It goes against thing to them, 

iu\ slum lili, said the boy. I must have you Matt Then Matthew, who had been sick, 
take* It, Slid his mothei. I shall vomit it up asked her, Why, for the most part, physic 
agiiiij, '-aid the boy. Piay, sir, said Christiana should be bitter to our palates ? 
to kir. Skill, how does it taste I It has no Frud. To show how unwelcome the word 
ill tii^te, said the doctor ; and uith that she of God and the effects thereof are to a carnal 
tom 1 m d <me oi the pills with the tip of her heart. 

tongue. O Matthew, said she, this potion Matt Why does physic, if it does good, 
issuuter tliaii honey. If thou luvest thy purge and cause that we vomit? 
iiMdher, if Ihoubuest thy brothers, it thou Frvd. To show that the woid, when it 
lo\tst l^boey, if thou bnest thy hie, take it, works eftectiially, cleanseih the heart and 
Ho uith imieli mlo, , titer a shoitpia}ei lur mind. For look, ivhat the one doth to the 
the ble-^siug of God upon it, lie took it, and liody, the other doth to the soul, 
it ui ought kindly V ith him. It caused him Matt What should we learn hy seeing 
to puige, li cau'scd him to sleep and rest the flame of our fire go upwards ; and by 
quietly ; it put him into a fine heat and seeing the beams and sweet influences of the 
breathing sweat, and did quite rid him of sun stiike downwards ? 
his gripes. So in a little time he got up, Pi iid. By the going up of the fire we are 

and walked about with a staff, and would go taught to ascend to heaven by fervent and 
from room to room, and talk with Prudence, hot desiics ; and hy the smi's sending Ms 
Piet}% and Charity of his distemper, and heat, beams, and sweet influences downwards, 
how he was healeil. ^ve are taught that the Saviour of the world, 

Sc^ wdien the boy was healed, Christiana though high, reacheth down with Ms grace 
a^-kf d ^Ir. Skill, saying, Sir, what will con- and love to us below, 
tent you for your pains and care to and of Matt Where have the clouds their wa- 
rn v <Mld ? And he said, You must pay the ter? 
ii^faster of the College of Physicians, accord- Fnid, Out of the sea. 
iiig to ruk', made in that case and provided Matt What may we learn firom that ? 
(Heb. 2dii. 11 -15). Frud, That ministers should fetch their 

Vhr, But, sir, said she, what is this pDl doctrine from God. 
good for else i Matt Why do they emjity themselves 

i^lUL It is a uiiiver«tal pillj it is good upon the earth ? 
agaiusl all the diseases that pilgrims are in- Fmd. To show that ministers should give 
eidtuit to ; and wiien it is well prepared it out what they know of God to the world, 
will keep giiod, time out of mind. Matt Why is the rainbow caused by the 

(fir. Pray, sir, make me up twelve boxes sun? 


of them ; lor if T can get these, I will never Fmd, To show that the covenant of God's 
take othi r phasic. grace is confiimed to us in Christ, 

HUH Tht*4 pills are good to prevent dis- Matt Why do the springs come from the 
mmn^ wad! m to cure when one is sick, sea to us through the earth I 
Yea, I dare say it, and stand to it, that if a Frud* To show that the grace of God 
man wilt but use this physic m he should it comes to us through the body of Christ, 
will make him live forever (John vi, 50). Matt Why do some of the springs rise 
But, good Cdiristiiina, thou must give these out of the tops of the high hflls? 
pills no other way but as I have prescribed ; Fmd, To show that the Spirit of ^e 
for, if you do, tht\y will do no good. So he shall spring up in some that are great and 
gave unto Christiana physic for herself, and mighty, as weU as in many that are poor atd 
her boys, and for Mercy; and bid Matthew low. 

Imke heed how he ate any more green plums ; Matt Why doth the fire festen upon ft© 
and Mwed them and went his way. candle-wick ? i 

It was told yon before, that ftudence bid Frud, To show that unie® 
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kindle upon the heart, there will be no true 
light of life in us. 

Matt Why is the wick and tallow and all 
spent to maintain the light of the candle ? 

PtucL To show that body and soul and 
all should be at the service of, and spend 
themselves to maintain in good condition 
that grace of God that is in us. 

Matt Why doth the pelican pierce her 
own breast with her bill? 

Prvd, To nourish her young ones with 
her blood ; and thereby to show that Christ, 
the blessed, so loveth his young, his people, 
as to save them from death by his blood. 

Matt What may one learn by hearing the 
cock crow ? 

Pmd. Learn to remember Peter’s sin and 
Peter’s repentance. The cock’s crowing shows 
also that day is coming on : let then the 
crowing of the cock put thee in mind of that 
last and terrible day of judgment. 

Now, about this time their month was out ; 
wherefore they signified to those of the house 
that it was convenient for them to up and be 
going. Then said Joseph to his mother, It 
is convenient that you forget not to send to 
the house of Mr. Interpreter, to pray him to 
grant that Mr. Great-heart should be sent 
unto us, that he may be our conductor the 
rest of the way. Good boy, said she, I had 
almost forgot. So she drew up a petition, 
and prayed Mr. Watchful, the porter, to send 
it by some fit man to her good friend, Mr. 
Interpreter ; who, when it was come, and he 
had seen the contents of the petition, said to 
the messenger, Go teE them that I will send 
him. 

When the family where Christiana was 
saw that they had a purpose to go forward, 
they called the whole house together, to give 
thanks to then King for sending of them 
such profitable guests as these. Which done, 
they said to Christiana, And shall we not 
show thee something, according as our cus- 
tom is to do to pilgrims, on which thou may- 
est meditate when thou art upon the way ? 
So they took Christiana, her children, and 
Mercy into the closet, and showed them one 
of the apples that Eve did eat of, and that 
she also did give to her husband, and that 
for the eating of which they both were 
turned out of Paradise ; and asked her what 
she thought that was. Then Christiana said, 
It is food or poison, I know not which. So 


they opened the matter to her, and she held 
up her hands and wondered (Gen. iii. 0 ; 
Eom. vii. 24). 

Then they had her to a place, and ‘showed 
: her Jacob’s ladder (Gen. xxviii. 12). Now 
at that time theie were some angels ascend- 
ing upon it. So Christiana looked and 
looked, to see the angels go up ; and so did 
the rest of the company. Then they were 
going into another place to show them some- 
thing else ; but James said to his mother, 
Play bid them stay here a little longer, for 
this is a curious sight. So they turned 
again, and stood feeding their eyes with this 
so pleasant a prospect (John i. 51). 

After this they had them into a place 
where did hang up a golden anchor. So 
they bid Christiana take it down ; for, said 
they, you shall have it with you, for it is of 
absolute necessity that you should, that you 
may lay hold of that within the veil, and 
stand steadfast, in case you should meet with 
turbulent weather. So they were glad there- 
of (Heb. vi. 19). 

Then they took them, and had them to 
the mount upon which Abraham, our father, 
had offered up Isaac, his son, and showed 
them the altar, the wood, the fire, and the 
knife ; for they remain to be seen to this 
very day (Gen. xxii. 9). When they had 
seen it, they held up their hands and blessed 
themselves, and said, 0 what a man for love 
to his Master, and for denial to himself, was 
Abraham ! 

After they had showed them all these 
things. Prudence took them into the dining- 
room, where stood a pair of excellent virgin- 
als : so she played upon them, and turned 
what she had showed them into this excel- 
lent song, saying : — 

Eve's apple we have showed yon. 

Of that he you aware : 

You have seen Jacob’s ladder too, 

Upon which angels are. 

An anchor you receivM have ; 

But let not these suffice, 

Until, with Ab’ram, you have gave 
Your best a sacrifice. 

Now about this time one knocked at the 
door; so the porter opened, and, behold, 
Mr. Great-heart was there. But when he 
was come in, what joy was there \ for it 
came now afresh again into their minds how 
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Imt a while ago he had slain old Grim 
Bloudy-maii, the giant, and had delivered 
till 111 from the Hons. , 

llien ^aid Great-heart to Christiana 
anti U) Meny, Mv Lord has sent each of you 
a bottle of vine, and also some parched corn, 
togi the? V ith a couple of poniegi’anates ; he 
ha^ aho sent the boys some figs and raisins 
to lefredi you in your w«iy. 

Tlum tlu*y adtlrtssed themselves to their 
journ<*y ; and Pi uduiee and Piety went along 
vith When they tame at the gate, 

<1nidLiiu asked the poiter if any of late 
%\ent by I He said, Xo ; only one, some 
time sin^e, who aho told me tlui of late 
Ihtie had been a gnat rolheiy committed on 
the King's highway, as you go : but, he said, 
tlie thieves are taken, and will shortly be 
tritnl for their lives. Then Christiana and 
Mercy were afraid ; but Matthew said, 
Mother, fear nothing, as long as Mr. Great- 
heait is to go with us, and be our conductor. 

Then said Christiana to the porter, Sii‘, I 
am much obliged to you for all the kindnesses 
that you have showed me since I came hith- 
er ; and al<o for that you have been so lov- 
ing and kind to my children. I know not I 
htw to giatify your kindness : wherefore, ' 
pray, as d token of my respects to you, ac- 
cept of this sill ill mite. So she put a gold 
angid ill his hand ; and he made her a low 
ob(i’saiie(\ and said, Let thy garments be 
alvats white, and let thy head want no 
ointimoit. Let l^Ierty live, and not die, and 
ltd md her work^ he few. And to the hoys 
he said, Ho \ou tl> youtldul lust% and follow^ 
after godliiUNS with them that are gmve and 
wi^t^ ; *^0 shall you put gladness into your 
nmther's In^irt am! obtain praise of all that 
aie sober-mint led. Bo they thanked the 
porter, am! tleparb^d. 

Now I saw in my tlream that they went 
forward uiitll thc^y were come to the brow of 
the hill, where Pitdy, hethinking herself, cried 
out, Alas ! I have forgot what I intended to 
k^siow iipaii Christiana and her compan- 
mm ; I wdll go Imck and fetch it. So she 
ran and fetched it While she was gone, 
Clirisliana tlioiiglit she heard in a grove, a 
little wily off on the right hand, a most 
cimous, melodious note, with words much 
like these ! — 

ThTough all my life 1%* htm fe 
So frankly shoDii^d to k1% 




That in thy house forevermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 

And, listening still, she thought she heard 
another answei it saying : — 

For why 2 The Lord our God is good ; 

His mercy is forever sure ; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 

And shall from age to age endure. 

So Christiana asked Prudence what it was 
that made those curious notes. They are, 
said she, our country birds : they sing these 
notes but seldom, except it be at the spiing, 
when the flowers appear and the sun sliincs 
warm ; and then you may hear them all day 
long (Bong ii. 11, 12). I often, said she, go 
out to hear them ; we also ofttimes keep 
them tame in our house. They are very 
fine company for us 'when we are melan- 
choly ; also they make the •woods and 
groves and solitary places desirous to be in. 

By this time Piety -was come again ; so 
she said to Christiana, Look here, I have 
brought thee a scheme of all those things 
that thou hast seen at our house, upon 
which thou mayest look when thou findest 
thyself forgetful, and call those things again 
to remembrance for thy edification and com- 
fort. 


OHAPTEE YI. 

THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 

Now they began to go down the hill into 
the Valley of Hmniiiation. It was a steep 
hill, and the way was slippery ; but they 
w^ere very careful, so they got down pretty 
well. When they "were down in the valley, 
Piety said to Chiistiana, This is the place 
where Christian your husband met wdth the 
foul fiend Apollyon, and where they had that 
dreadful fight that they had : I know you 
cannot but have heard thereof. But he of 
gotxl courage ; as long as you have here Mr. 
Great-heart to he your guide and conductor, 
we hope you will fare the better. So when 
these two had committed the pilgrims unto 
the conduct of their guide, he went forward, 
and they went after. 

Great Then said Mr. Great-heart, We 
need not be so afraid of this valley ; for here 
is nothing to hurt us, unless we procitre it 
to ourselves. It is true, Christian did here 
: meet with Apollyon, with whom he h|d kpo^ 
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a sore combat ; but that fray was tbe fruit 
of those slips that he got ia Ms going down 
the hill ; for they that get slips there must 
look for combats here. And hence it is that 
this valley has got so hard a name. For the 
common people, when they hear that some 
frightful tMng has befallen such a one in 
such a place, are of an opinion that that 
place is haunted with some foul fiend or evil 
spirit ; when, alas i it is for the fruit of 
their doing that such things do befall them 
there. 

This Valley of Humiliation is of itself as 
fruitful a place as any the crow flies over ; 
and I am persuaded, if we could hit upon it, 
we might find somewhere hereabouts some- 
thing that might give us an account why 
Christian was so hardly beset in this place. 

Then James said to his mother, Lo, yon- 
der stands a pillar, and it looks as if some- 
thing was written thereon ; let us go and see 
what it is. So they went, and found there 
vnitten, Let Christian’s slips before he came 
hither, and the battles that he met with in 
this place, be a warning to those that come 
after. 

Lo, said their guide, did not I tell you 
that there was something hereabouts that 
would give intimation of the reason why 
Christian was so hard beset in tMs place ? 
Then, turning himself to Christiana, he said, 
Ho disparagement to Christian, more than 
to many others whose hap and lot it was. 
For it is easier going up than down tMs hill; 
and that can be said but of few billg M all 
these parts of the world. But we will leave 
the good man, he is at rest ; he also had a 
brave victory over Ms enemy: let Him 
grant that dwelleth above, that we fare no 
worse, when we come to be tried, than he. 
But we will come again to tMs Valley of 
Humiliation. It is the best and most fruit- 
ful piece of ground in all these parts. It is 
fat ground ; and, as you see, consisteth 
much in meadows ; and if a man was to 
come here in summer-time, as we do now, 
Hhe knew not anything before thereof, and 
if he also delighted himself in the sight of 
his^ eyes, he might see that that would be 
delightful to him. Behold how green this 
valley is ; also how beautified with Mies 
(Song ii. 1). I have also \nown many 
laboring men that have got good estates in 
this Valley of Humiliation (for ‘‘God re^ist- 


eth the proud, but gives more, more grace 
to the humble,” James iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5) ; 
for indeed it is a very fruitful soil, and doth 
bring forth by handfuls. Some also have 
wished that the next w^ay to their Father’s 
house were here, that they might be troub- 
led no more with either hills or mountains 
to go over : but the way is the way, and 
there is an end. 

How, as they were going along, and talk- 
ing, they espied a boy feeding his fatliei^s 
sheep. The boy was in very mean clothes, 
but of a very fresh and well-favored counte- 
nance ; and as he sat by himself, he sang. 
Hark, said Mr. Great-heart, to what the 
shepherd’s boy saith ; so they hearkened, 
and he said : — 

I 

He that is down needs fear no fall ; ^ 

He that is low, no pnde ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

I am content with w^hat I have, I 

Little be it, or much ; | 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, I 
Because thou savest such. | 

Fulness to such a burden is, I 

That go on pilgrimage ; | 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 

Is best from age to age. 

Then said the guide, Do you hear Mm? 
I will dare to say that this boy lives a mer- 
rier life, and wears more of that herb called 
heart’s-ease in Ms bosom, than he that is clad 
in silk and velvet. But we will proceed in 
our discourse. 

In this valley our Lord formerly had his 
country house. He loved much to be here ; 
he loved also to walk these meadows, for he 
found the air was pleasant. Besides, here a 
man shall be free from the noise and from 
the hurryings of tMs life. All states are 
Ml of noise and confusion, only the Valley 
of Humiliation is that empty and solitaiy 
place. Here a man shall not be so let and 
hindered in Ms contemplation as in other 
places he is apt to be. This is a valley that 
nobody walks in but those that love a pil- 
grim’s life. And Hiough Christian had the 
hard hap to meet here with Apollyon, and 
to enter with Mm a brisk encounter, yet I 
must tell you, that in former times men 
have met with angels here, have found pearls 
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rf ““‘y a time, mid 

1^; 1 f ' * ' ’ T ' 1 t, 1 1 never was Letter than when here. I have 

Did 1 sa\ nur Lord had here in former also been a conductor to several pilgi-ims 
( a,!-, as “>«ntiy house, and that he loved and they have confessed the same. “To 
hen- 1 .) 11 .dk i T will add, in this place, and this man will I look,” saith the King, “ even 
o If pcop e kit live and trace these to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit 
hithMlV 'i* d “ ; wrly revenue, to be and trembleth at my word ” (Isa. Ixvi. 2 ). 

■ r ' ‘^Pitam seasons, for Now they were come to the place where 

tiu »• maintenance by the way, and for their the afore-mentioned battle was fought. Then 

ni nlfniTTX their pil- said the guide to Christiana, her children, 

" - e c , . Mercy, This is the place; on this ground 

f ^ feaninel said Christian stood, and up there came Apollyon 

fhi ^ 1 ^ ttiat in against him. And look, did I not tell you? 

tli^rt'. hV ^•‘<1 Iterc is some of your husband’s Hood upon 

then battle ; but wlierealwiit was the fight? these stones to this day ! Behold, also, 4w 
for I peicm-e this valley is toge. here and there are yet to be seen upon the 

Gmii'. \ mu lather had that battle ivitb place some of the shivers of Apollyon’s 
Apollyon at a place yonder before us, in a broken darts. See also how they did beat 
nanw pas^ige just beyond Forgetful Green, the ground with their feet as they fought, to 
And, mtleeil, that place m the most danger- make good their places against each other ; 
mm place in all these parts ; for if at any how, also, wdth their hy-hlows, they did 
tinu‘ tkj pilgnms moH with any brunt, it is split the veiy stones in pieces. Verily, Chris- 
when the} torpt what iarors they have tian did here play the man, and showed hini- 
m ened, and hmv unworthy they are of sell' as stout as could, had he been here, even 
hem. rip IS the place, also, -where others Hercules himself. 'V^en Apollyon was heat, 
h(i\e been haid put to it. — But more of the he made his retreat to the next valley, that 

place hen we aie come to it ; for I per- is caUed the VaUey of the Shadow of Death, 

suatie my-tli, that to this day there remains unto which we shall come anon, 
either ^ome p the battle, or some mnnu- Lo, yonder also stands a monument, on 
ment to testify that such a battle there wus which is engraven this battle, and Christian’s 

rrt -1 Tir r • victory, to liis fame thxoughout all ages. So, 

Jhr. I lien sanl Mercy, I think I am as lecau'^e it stood just on the wayside before 

well In this valley as I have been an}wvheie them, they stepped to it, and read the \vrit- 
eke in all mir J<mmey. Tlie place, metliinks, ing, which, word for word, wms this : — 
miH with my spirit. I love to he in such 

places wlieie there is no rattling with Hard by here was a battle fought, 
c(.ac]u-«, nor rumbling with whccK Me- Mori strange and yet most true : 

1..,, n»-h ™le,- “ZSiSiSS.”"" 

tiition, i*e tliiiiKiiig wiiat he is, w’hence he 

came, wdiat he lias done, and to %vhat the The man so bravely played the man, 

King lias called Idni. Here one may think, % J 

and bleak at heart, and melt in one’s spirit Of which a monument I stand, 

milil one’s eye^ beuane ‘Hike the fmh-pook The same to testify. 

ill lle'^libon” {t^oiig viL 4). They that go When they had passed by this place, they 


ill lle'^libon” {t^oiig viL 4). They that go Wlien they had passed by this place, they 
Hglitl} fliitnigh this “Valley of Baca make came upon the borders of the Shadow of 
it a well ; the min ” that Ood sends down Death ; and this valley was longer than the 
from heaven upon them that are here “also other ; a place, also, most strangely haunted 
fillet !i the pools ” (Ps. Ixxxiv, 6, 7). This with evil things, as many are able to testify ; 
valley Js that from whence also the King but these women and children went the 
mill give to his their vineyards (Hos. li better through it, because they had daylight^ 
15) ; and they that go through it shall sing, and because Mr. Great-heart was their con- 
ns Chrfetmn did, for all he met with Apol- ductor. 

^ ^ ^ When they were entered upon this 

It is true, said tlieir guide. I have , they thought that they heard a groaning, as 
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of dead men, — a very great groaning. They 
thought, also, that they did hear words of 
lamentation, spoken as of some m extreme 
torment. These things made the boys to 
quake, the women also looked pale and 
wan ; but their guide bid them be of good 
comfort. 

So they went on a little further, and they 
thought that they felt the ground begin to 
shake under them, as if some hollow place 
was there ; they heard also a kind of hissing, 
as of serpents, but nothing as yet appeared. 
Then said the boys, Are we not yet at the 
end of this doleful place ? But the guide 
also bid them be of good courage, and look 
well to their feet, lest haply, said he, you 
be taken in some snare. 

How James began to be sick, but I think 
the cause thereof was fear ; so his mother 
gave him some of that glass of spirits that 
she had given her at the Interpreter’s house, 
and three of the piUs that Mr. Skill had 
prepared ; and the boy began to revive. 
Thus they went on, till they came to about 
the middle of the valley ; and then Chris- 
tiana said, Methinks I see something yonder 
upon the road before us ; a thing of such a 
shape, such as I have not seen. Then said 
Joseph, Mother, what is it ? An ugly thing, 
child, an ugly thing, said she. But, mother, 
what is It like ? said he. It is like I cannot 
tell Avhat, said she. And now it was but a 
little way off. Then said she. It is nigh. 

Well, well, said Mr. Great-heart, let them 
that are most afraid keep close to me. So 
the fiend came on, and the conductor met 
it ; but when it was just come to him, it 
vanished to all their sights. Then remem- 
bered they what had been said some time 
ago, “Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you” (James iv. 7). 

They went therefore on, as being a little 
refreshed ; but they had not gone far, before 
Mercy, looking behind her, saw, as she 
thought, something most like a lion, and it 
came a great padding pace after ; and it had 
a hollow voice of roaring ; and at every roar 
that it gave it made all the valley echo, and 
their hearts to ache, save the heart of him 
that was their guide. So it came up j and 
Mr. Great-heart went behind, and put the 
pilgrims all before him. The lion also came ■ 
on apace, and Mr. Great-heart addressed 
himself to give him battle. But when he 


saw that it was determined that resistance 
should he made, he also drew back and 
came no further (1 Peter v. 8, 9). 

Then they went on again, and their con- 
ductor did go before them, till they came at 
a place where was cast up a pit the whole 
breadth of the way ; and before they could 
he prepared to go over that, a great mist and 
darkness fell upon them, so that they could 
not see. Then said the pilgrims, Alas ! now 
what shall we do ^ But their guide made 
answer, Pear not ; stand still, and see what 
an end will he put to this also. So they 
stayed there, because their path was marred. 
They then also thought that they did hear 
more apparently the noise and rushing of 
the enemies ; the fire, also, and smoke of the 
pit, was much easier to be discerned. Then 
said Christiana to Mercy, How I see what my 
poor husband went through. I have heaid 
much of this place, but I never was heie 
before now. Poor man I he went here all 
alone in the night ; he had night almost 
quite through the way ; also these fiends 
were busy about him, as if they would have 
torn him in pieces. Many have spoken of it, 
hut none can tell what the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death should mean, until they 
come in it themselves. “ The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness ; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with its joy” (Piw. xiv. 10). 
To he here is a feaiTul thing. 

This is like doing business in great 
waters, or like going down into the deej) ; 
this is like being in the heart of tlie sea, 
and like going down to the bottoms of the 
mountains ; now it seems as if the earth, 
with its bars, were about us forever. But 
let them that walk in darkness, and have 
no light, trust in the name of the Loid, and 
stay upon their God” (Isa. 1. 10). For my 
part, as I have told you already, I have gone 
often through this valley, and have been 
much harder put to it than now 1 am, and 
yet you see I am alive. I would not boast, 
for that I am not mine own saviour ; but I 
trust we shall have a good deliverance. 
Come, let us pray for light to Him that can 
lighten our darkness, and that can rebuke, 
not only these, but all the satans in hell. 

^ So they cried and prayed, and God sent 
light and deliverance ; for there was now no 
let in their way, no, not there where hut now 
they were stopped with a pit. Yet they 
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were not got tlirougli the valley ; so they it, let us undeistand wherefore we must 
vent on still, and, behold, great stinks and fight, (Now the women and children stood 
h iih^nni smells, to the gieat annoyance of trembling, and knew not what to do.) Quoth 
^ the gi nit, You roh the countiy, and lob it 

Then said ^f(‘icy to Glnistiana, There is with the worst of thelts. These aie hut 
not Hudi |ih a««ant being hinn as at the gate, generals, said Mr. Great-heart ; come to 
or at the fiiterpretefs, or at the house where particulars, man. 

we lay last. ^ Then said the giant, Thou practisest the 

0, but, .said one of the boys, it is not so craft of a kidnapper ; thou gatherest up 
bad to go thwmgh heie, as it is to abide heie womeu and childien, and cairiest them into 
always ; and, for aught I know, one reason a strange country, to the "weakening ot my 
why %ve must go this way to the house master^s kingdom. But now Gieat-heait 
pr* pared for us, is, that our home might be replied, I am a servant of the God of heaven ; 
niitdt^ tht «v eeter to us. my business is to persuade sinners to re- 

Wtdl said, Haniind, quoth the guide ; thou X)entance. I am commanded to do my en- 
hast now spoken like a man. Why, if ever deavor to turn men, women, and children, 

I gc‘t out hire again, said the boy, I think I “ from daikness to light, and from the power 
shallprfre light and good way better than ever of Satan unto God''; and if this he indeed 
I did in all my life. Then said the guide, the giound ot thy quarrel, let us fall to it as 
IVe shall be out by and by. soon as thou wilt. 

So on they went, and Joseph said, Cannot Then the giant came up, and Mr. Great- 
we see to the end of this valley as yet ? heart went to meet him ; and, as he went, he 
Then said the guide, Look to your feet, foi diew his sword ; hut the giant had a club, 
we shall presently he among the snares. So So, without more ado, they fell to it, and at 
they looked to them feet, and 'went on ; hut the first blow the giant struck Mr. Great- 
tiiey were troubled much with the snares, heart dowm upon one of his knees. With 
Now, "^ivheii they were come among the mares, that the 'women and children cried out. So 
they espied a man Ctist into the ditch on the left Mr. Great-heait, recovering himself, laid 
hand, With his flesh all lent and torn. Then about him in full lusty manner, and gave 
said the guide, That is one Heedless, that the giant a wound in his arm. Thus he 
was a-going this way : he has lain there a fought for the space of an hour, to that height 
great while. Tlu‘re was one Take-heed with of heat, that the breath came out of the 
Mm when he wm taken and slam, but he giant’s nostrils as the heat doth out of a 
esimped their hands. You cannot imagine boiling ( aklron. 

how many am kilbnl hcri*about ; and yet Then they sat down to rest them, but Mr. 

mm are so foolishly venturous as to set Great-heart betook himself to prayer; also 

out lightly on pilgrimage, and to come with- the women and children did nothing but 
out a giuile. Poor Christian ! it was a won- sigh and cry all the time that the battle did 
der that he here escaped. But he was last. 

belovcHl of his God ; also he had a good When they had rested them and taken 
heart of hia own, or else he could never have breath they both fell to it again ; and Mr. 

done it. Great-heart, with a full blow, fetched the 

Now they drew towards the end of the giant down to the ground. Nay, hold, and let 
way ; and just 'whei'e Christian had seen the me recover, quoth he. Bo Mr. Great-heart 
cave when he went by, out thence came forth fairly let him get up. So to it they went 
Maul, a giant. This Maul did use to spoil again, and the giant missed but little of all- 
young pilipiiM with sophistry; and he to-breaking Mr. Great-heart's skull with Ms 
c«dM clreat-heart by hb name, and said club. 

unto him, How many tma^ hate you been Mr. Great-heart, seeing that, runs to Mm 
forfeicHen to do lh«e things I ’Ihen said in the full heat of Ms spirit, apd i 

Mr, Gmt-heart, What things ! What thin^ I : Mm under the fifrh rib. With that the-gilh^ | 
quoii Hi© ^m % ; you know what things ; began to faint, and ecmld hold up 1% I 
but I will put an end to your trade. But no longer. Then Mr. Great-heart second^ | 
Mn Uim we Ml to Ms blow, and smoto the h^ I 
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from lais shoulders. Then the -vTomen and 
children lejoiced, and Mr. Great-heait also 
praised God for the deliverance he had 
wrought. 

When this was done, they amongst them 
erected a pillar, and fastened the gxanf s head 
thereon, and wrote under it, m letters that 
passengers might read . — 

He that did wear this head was one 
That pilgrims did misuse , 

He stopp’d their way, ho spared none. 

But did them all abuse 
Until that I, G-reat-heart, arose. 

The pilgrims’ guide to he ; 

Until that I did him oppose 
Tliat was then enemy. 


CHAPTEE YII. 

MR. HONEST AND MR. REARING. 

Now I saw that they went on to the ascent 
that was a little way off cast np to be a 
prospect for pilgrims (that was the place 
from whence Christian had the first sight of 
Faithful his brother). Wherefore here they ; 
sat down and rested ; they also here did eat I 
and drink and make merry, for that they ; 
had gotten deliverance from this so danger- 1 
ous an enemy. As they sat thus and did 
eat, Christiana asked the guide if he had 
caught no hurt in the battle Then said 
Mr, Great-heart, No, save a little on my 
fiesh ; yet that also shall be so far from 
being to my detnment, that it is at present a 
proof of my love to my master and yon ; and 
shall be a means, by grace, to increase my 
reward at last (2 Cor. iv). 

Ohr. But was yon not afraid, good sir, 
"when yon saw him come out with Ms club 1 

Great It is tny dnty, said he, to mistrust 
nay own ability, that I may have reliance on 
Him that is stronger than aE. 

Gkr, But what did yon think when he 
fetched yon down to the groiind at the first 
blow ? 

Great Why, I thought, quoth he, that so 
my Master himself was served, and yet he it 
was that conquered at the last. 

Matt When yon all have thought what yon 
please, I tMnk God has been wonderful good 
unto ns, both in bringing us out of this valley 
and in delivering ns out of the hand of this 
enemy ; for my part, I see no reason why we 


should distrust our God any more, since he 
has now, and in such a place as this, given ns 
such testimony of Ms love as this. 

Then they got up and went forward. 
Now a little befoie them stood an oak ; and 
imder it, when they came to it, they found 
an old pilgrim fast asleep. They knew that 
he was a pilgrim by Ms clothes and his staff 
and his girdle. 

So the guide, Mr. Great-heart, awaked 
him ; and the old gentleman, as he lifted up 
his eyes, cried out, What’s the matter? Who 
are yon ? and what is your business here ^ 

Go-eat Come, man, be not so hot ; here are 
none hut friends. Yet the old man gets up, 
and stands upon Ms guard, and wEl know of 
them what they were. Then said the guide, 

I My name is Great-heart : I am the guide of 
these pilgrims, wMch are going to the Celes- 
tial Country. 

Mon. Then said Mr. Honest, I cry you 
mercy. I feared that you had been of the 
j company of those that some time ago did rob 
Little-faith of his money ; but now I look 
better about me, I perceive you ai*e honester 
people. 

Great Why, what would or could you 
have done, to have helped yourself, if we 
indeed had been of that company ? 

Mon. Done 1 why, I would have fought 
as long as breath had been in me ; and had 
I so done, I am sure yon could never have 
given me the worst on it ,* for a CMistian 
can never be overcome, unless he should 
yield of himself. 

Great WeE said, father Honest, quoth the 
guide ; for by tMs I know thou art a cock of 
the right kind, for thou hast said the truth, 

Mon. And by tMs, also, I know that thou 
knowest what true pilgrimage is ; for all 
others do think that we are the easiest over- 
come of any. 

Great WeE, now we are so happily met, 
pray let me crave your name, and the name 
of the place you came from. 

Mon. My name I cannot: but I came 
from the town of Stupidity ; it Eeth about 
four degrees beyond the City of Destruction. 

Great 0, are you that countryman? Then 
I deem I have half a guess of you ; your 
name is Old Honesty, is it not ? 

Mon. So the old gentleman blushed, and 
said, Not Hone^y in the abstract : bnt 
Honest is iny name ; and I wish that my 
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imtme (ipfiee to wluti amcalled. But, tained, and cairied througli all those diffi- 
wr, said the old gentleiuan, iuw could you culties that &lxall assault thee in thy way, till 
guess that I am such a man, since I came thou shalt come thither wheie thou shalt 
hum biuh a place 1 look the Fomitaiii of Mercy in the face with 

ihidt I had heard of }ou before, by my comfort. 

Master ; for he knows all things that aiedoiie All this w^hile the guide, Mr. Great-heart, 
on the eaith : but I ha\e often woiideied was very much pleased, and smiled upon his 
that any shoiihl come fiom your place, for companion. 

your tovn is "woise than is the City of Be- Now, as they vralked along together, the 
stiuction itself. guide asked the old gentleman if he did not 

Hfjn. Yes ; we lie more off from the sun, know one Mr. Fearing, that came on pil- 
and so are nmre cold and sensiless ; but was giinuge out of his pails, 
a man in a mountain of ice, yet if the Bun Eon. Yes, veiy well, said he. He was a 
of Eigliti<uisness vill anse upon him, his man that had the root of the matter in him ; 
fio/en heart shall feel a thaw' ; and thus it hut he was one of the most troublesome pil- 
has bi*cii with me. grims that ever I met with in all my days. 

Great I behove it, father Honest, I he- G7eat I perceive you knew him ; for you 
lieve it ; for I know the thing is true. have given a very right character of him. 

Then the old gentleman saluted all the Hoa. Knew Inm ! I was a great compan- 
pilgrims wnth a holy kiss of charity, and ion of his ; I was with him most an end : 
asked them of their nmnes, and how they had when he first began to think of what would 
fiued since they set out on their pilgrimage, come upon us hereafter, I was with him. 

6%n Then said Christiana, My name, I Great I was his guide from my Mastei’s 
suppose, you have heaid of : good Christian house to the gates of the Celestial City, 
was my husband, and these four w^ere his Hon. Then you knew him to he a trouble- 
ihildien. But can you think how the old some one. 

gentleman was taken w^heii she told him who Great 1 did so: but I could very well 
she was ? He skipped, he smiled, and Messed hear it ; for men of my calling are oftentimes 
them with a thousand good wishes, say- intrusted with the conduct of such as he was. 
ixig ; — Eon. Well, then, pray let us hear a little 

Mon. I have heard much of your husband, of him, and how he managed himself under 
and of his travels ind w'ars, w'hich he under- your conduct. 

went in Ins days. Be it spoken to > our com- Great Why, he was always afraid that he 
fort, the name of your husband rings over should come short of whither he had a de- 
a!l these pails of the w^orld ; his fidth, Ms sire to go. Everything fiightened him that 
courage, his enduring, and hia sincerity un- he heard anybody speak of, that had but the 
der all, has mmle his name famous. appearance of opposition in it. I hear 

Then he turned Mm to the boys, and that he lay roaring at the Slough of Despond 
asked of them their names, which they told for above a month together ; nor durst he, for 
km. And then said he unto them: Mat- aU he saw several go over before Mm, venture, 
thaw, he thou like Matthew, the publican, though they, many of them, offered to lend 
not in vice, but In virtue (Matt x. S). Sam- Mm their hand. He would not go back 
uel, said he, be thou like Samuel, the again neither. ^ The Celestial C%, he said, 
prophet, a man of Mth and prayer (Ps. xeix. he ^ould die if he canae not to it ; and yet 
0), Joseph, said he, be thou like Joseph in was dejected at every difficulty, and stumbled 
Potiphai*’8 house, chaste, and one that lies at every straw that anybody east in Ms way. 
from teiiiftailom (Gen. xxxlx). And J'ames, Well, after he had lain at the Slough of De- 
be thou like Jam« the Just, and like James spond a great wMle, as I have toM ^u, one 
m brother of ofir lioid (Acts i M). sunshine morning, I do not know Imrt ^ 
Hen mm told him of Mercy, and how she ventured, and so got over ; but when ho fm 
hid Mt her own town and her kindred to over, he would scarce beHeve it. He W, I 
come along with Olliistiana and with her think, a Slough of Despond in Ms nnnd, a 
At that the old hon^ man Me3>- slough that he carried everywhere with Mm,*; 
ey, m thy I' hy mewy thou be sijb- 1 or uise he co ulu never have been as he Was, 
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So he came xip to the gate, you know what I 
mean, that stands at the head of this way, 
and theie also he stood a good while, before 
he would adventure to knock. When the 
gate was opened, he would give back, and 
give place to others, and say that he was not 
worthy. For, for all he got before some to 
the gate, yet many of them went in before 
him. There the poor man w'ould stand 
shaking and shrmMng ; I daie say it would 
have pitied one^s heart to have seen him 
Hor would he go back again. At last he 
took the hammer that hanged on the gate in 
his hand, and gave a small rap or two ; then 
one opened to him, but he shrank back as 
before. He that opened stepped out after 
him and said, Thou tremblmg one, what 
wantest thoul With that he fell down to 
the ground. He that spoke to him wondered 
to see him so faint ; so he said to him, Peace 
be to thee ; up, for I have set open the door 
to thee ; come m, for thou art blessed, "With 
that he got up, and went in trembling ; and 
when he was in he was ashamed to show his 
face. Well, after he had been entertained 
there awhile, as you know how the manner 
IS, he was bid to go on his way, and also told 
the way he should take. So he came till he 
came to our house. But as he behaved him- 
self at the gate, so he did at my master the 
Interpreters door. He lay thereabout in the 
cold a good while, before he would adventure 
to call , yet he would not go back, — and 
the mghts were long and cold then. Nay, 
he had a note of necessity in his bosom to 
my Master to receive him and grant him the 
comfort of his house, and also to allow bi-m 
a stout and valiant conductor, because he was 
himself so chicken-heaited a man ; and yet, 
for all that, he was afraid to caE at the door 
So he lay np and down thereabouts, till, poor 
man, he was almost starved ; yea, so great 
was his dejection, that though he saw several 
others, for knocking, get in, yet he was afraid 
to venture. At last, I think, I looked out 
of the window, and perceiving a man to be 
up and down about the door, I went out to 
him and asked what he was. But, poor 
man, the water stood in his eyes j so I per- 
ceived what he wanted. I went, therefore, 
in and told it in tie house, and we showed 
the^ thing to our Lord : so he sent me out 
again to entreat him to come in buV I daire 
say, I had hard work to do it. At last hoi 


came in ; and I will say that for my Lord 
he cariied it wonderful lovingly to him. 
Theie were but few good bits at the table, 
but some of it was laid upon his trencher. 
Then he presented the note ; and my Lend 
looked thereon and said his desire should be 
granted. So, when he had been theie a good 
while, he seemed to get some heait, and to 
he a little more comfortable. For my Mastei, 
you must know, is one of very tender bow- 
els, especially to them that aie afraid ; wheie- 
fore he carried it so towards him as might 
tend most to his encouragement. Well, 
when he had had a sight of the things of the 
place, and was ready to take his journey to 
go to the city, niy Lord, as he did to Chris- 
tian before, gave him a bottle of spirits and 
some comfortable things to eat. Thus we 
set fonvard, and I went before him ; but the 
man was but of few words, only he would 
sigh aloud. 

When we were come to where the thiee 
fellows were hanged, he said he doubted that 
that W'ould be his end also. Only he seemed 
glad when he saw the Cross and the Sepul- 
chre. There, I confess, he desired to stay a 
little to look, and he seemed for a while al- 
ter to he a little cheery. When he came at 
the Hill Difficulty, he made no stick at that, 
nor did he much fear the lions : for you 
must know that his trouble was not about 
such things as those ; his fear was about his 
acceptance at last. 

I got him in at the house Beautiful, I 
think, before he was willing. Also, when he 
W'as in, I brought him acq^uainted with the 
damsels that were of the place ; hut he w^as 
ashamed to make himsell much for company. 
He desired much to be alone ; yet he always 
loved good talk, and often would get behind 
the screen to hear it. He also loved much 
to see ancient things, and to be pondering 
them in his mind. He told me afterwards 
that he loved to he in those two houses from 
which he came last, to wit, at the gate, and 
that of the Interpreter, but that he durst 
not be so hold to ask. 

When he w ent also from the house Beauti- 
ful, down the bin, into the Talley of Hu- 
miliation, he went down as well as ejer I 
saw man in my life ; for he cared not how 
mean he was, so he might be happy at last. 
Yea, I thmk there was a kind of sympathy 
betwixt that vaney and him ; for I never 
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<^aw liim 1 letter in all M'? pilgrimage than 
■when he m that valley, 

Hete he wemhi lie dowm, emhiace the 
giouiid, anti kiss the veiy flowers that grew 
m this \ alley (Lain iiL 27-29). lie would 
innv be np every inoiuing by break of day, 
tiiiciiig and wvxlking to and fro m this "val- 
ley. 

Blit when he wias come to the entrance of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I thought 
I she mid have lost my man : not for that he 
had any im hnation ti» go hack, — that he al- 
wa}s ablnjrred ; Imt he was ready to die for 
fear, <), the hobgoblins will have me ! the 
hiibgoblina will have me ^ orial he ; and I 
could not beat him out on it. He made such 
a noise and such an outcry here, that, had 
tiiey but heard him, it was enough to en- 
couwige them to come and fall upon us. 

But this I took very great notice of, that 
this valley was as q^uiet %vhen he went through 
it as ever I knew it before or since. I snp~ 
p(ise those enemies here had now a special 
check from our Lord, and a command not to 
meddle until Mr. Fearing was passed over 
it. 

It would be too tedious to tell you of all : 
we will, theiefoie, only mention a passage or 
two iftore. When he was come at Vanity 
Fidr, I thought he would have fought with 
all tlie men in the fair, I feared there we 
should Ix^th have been knocked on the head, 
so hot wm he against their fooleries. Upon 
the Enchanted Ground he was also very 
wakeful. But when he was come at the; 
river where w^as no bridge, there again he- 
wi|B III a heavy mse. Now, now^, he said, he ; 
should lie drowned forever, and so never see 
that face with comfe^rt that he had come so' 
many miles to liehold : 

And h€*Te, also, I took notice of what was ^ 
very remarkable ; — the water of that river ‘ 
wm lower at this time tlmn ever I saw it In ■ 
all lay Ufa So he went over at last, n6t' 
touch al»ve wet-shod. When lie was going 
up to the pte, Mr. Great-heart began to take 
his leave of him, and to wish him a good re- 
ception above. So ho said, I shall, I shall. 
Then parted we asunder, and I saw him no 
mom 

Mm. Then, it seems, he was well at lasti 

€rrmL Yes, yes ; I never had doubt about 
him. He was a man of a choice spirit, only 
he w^as always kept very low, and tlxat made 


i ^ 4 r ‘ I || 


his life so buidensome to himself and so 
troublesome to others (Ps. lx.x\viii) He 
was, above many, tender of sin. He was so 
afiaid of doing injimes to otheis, that he 
often would deny himself of that which was 
lawful, because he would not offend (Rom. 
XIV. 21 ; 1 Cor. viii. 13). 

Eon, But what should be the reason that 
such a good man should be all his days so 
much in the dark 1 

Great There are two sorts of reasons for 
it. One is, the wise God will have it so : 
some must pipe, and some must weep (Matt, 
xi, 16, 17). Now Mr. Fearing was one that 
played upon this bass. He and his fellows 
sound the sackbut, whose notes are more 
doleful than the notes of other music are ; 
though, indeed, some say the bass is the 
ground of music. And, for my part, I care 
not at all for that profession that begins not 
in heaviness of mind. The first string that 
the musician usually touches is the bass, 
when he intends to put all in tune. God 
also plays upon this string first, when he sets 
the soul in tune for himself. Only heie was 
; the imperfection of Mr. Fearing, — he conld 
play upon no other music hut this, till 
towards his latter end. 

I make bold to talk thus metaphorically, 
for the npening of the wits of young readers ; 
and because in the Book of the Revelation 
the saved are compared to a company of mu- 
sk ians that play upon their trumpets and 
harps, and smg their songs before the throne 
(Eev. V. 8, 9 ; xiv. 2, 3). 

Hon, He was a very zealous man, as one 
may see by what relation you have giveu of 
him. Difficulties, lions, or Vanity Fair, he 
feared not at all ; it was only sin, death, and 
hell, that was to him a terror, because he had 
some doubts about his interest in that celes- 
tial coimtry. 

Great You say right ; those were the 
things that were his troublers : and they, as 
you have well observed, arose from the weak- 
n^s of his mind thereabout, not from weak- 
ness of spirit as to the practical part of a pil- 
grim^s life. I dare believe that, as the 
proverb is, he could have bit a firebrand had 
it stood in Ms way ; but the things with 
which he was oppressed no man ev^ .yet 
could shake off with ease. 

Ghr. Then said Christiana, This relation | 
of Mr. Fearing has done me good. I thought j 
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nobody bad been like me. But I see there 
^\as soiin‘ semblance betwixt this good man 
aiul i ; only we diffeied in two things : his 
troubles -were so great, that they brake out ; 
but mine I kept within. His, also, lay so 
haid upon him, they made Mm that he could 
uf>t knock at the houses provided for enter- 
tainment ; but my trouble was always such 
as m ule me knock the louder. 

Mii\ If I might also speak my heart, I 
mu 4 say tliat something of him has also 
dwelt in me. For 1 have evei been more 
abald of the lake, and the loss of a place in 
Paradibe, than i have been <>f the loss of other 
things. <3, thought I, may I have the hap- 
piness to have a habitation there ! It is 
enough, though I part \\ ith all the world to 
win it. 

Mail Then said Matthew, Fear was one 
thing that made me think that I was far from 
having that within me that accompanies sal- 
vation. But if it was so with such a good 
man as he, why may it not also go well with 
me. 

James, Ho fears, no grace, said James. 
Though there is not always grace w’here there 

the fear of hell, yet to be sure there is no 
grace ^^’’here there is no fear of God. 

Gnat, "Well said, James, thou hast hit the I 
mark. For the fear of God is the begiiming 
of wisdom ; and, to be sme, they that want 
the beginning have neither middle nor end. 
But we will here conclude our discourse of 
Mr. Fearing, after w'e have sent after him 
this farinvell : — 

Well, Master Fearing, thou didst fear 
lliy God, and vast afraid 
Of doing anytliing, wliile here, 

That would ha\c thee hctrayU 
And didst thou fear the lake and pit I 
Would others did so too I 
For, as for them that want thy wit, 

Tliey do themselves undo. 

How I saw that they still went on in their 
talk. For after I^lr. Great-heart had made 
an end with Mr, Fearing, Mr, Honest began 
to tell them of another ; but his name was 
Mr. Self-will He pretended himself to he a 
pilgrim, said Mr. Honest f hut I persuade 
myself he never came in at the gate that 
stands at the head ef the way. 

€rreai. Had you ever any talk with him 
about it I 

Hon, Yes, more than once or twice ; hut 


he would always he like himself, self-wiEed. 
He neither cared for man, nor argument, nor 
yet example : what his mind prompted him 
to, that he would do, and nothing else could 
he he got to. 

Great. Pray, what principles did he hold ? 
for I suppose you can tell. 

Hon. He held, that a man might follow 
the vices as well as the virtues of the pil- 
giims ; and that if he did both, he should be 
certainly saved. 

Great, How ! If he had said, It is possi- 
ble for the best to be guilty of the vices, as 
W’ell as to partake of the virtues of pilgrims, 
he could not much have been blamed ; for, 
indeed, we are exempted from no vice abso- 
lutely, but on condition that we watch and 
strive. But this, I perceive, is not the thing ; 
but, if I understand you right, your meaning 
is, that he was of that opinion, that it was 
allowable so to be. 

Hon. Ay, ay, so I mean ; and so he be- 
lieved and practised. 

Great. But what ground had he for his so 
saying 1 

Eon. Why, he said he had the Scripture 
for his warrant. 

Great. Prithee, Mr. Honest, present us 
mth a few particulars. 

Hon. So I will. He said, to have to do 
with other men’s wives had been practised by 
"David, God’s beloved ; and therefore he 
could do it. He. said, to have more women 
than one, was a thing that Solomon prac- 
tised ; and therefore he could do it. He 
said, that Sarah and the godly midwives of 
Egypt lied, and so did saved Eahah ; and 
therefore he could do it. He said, that the 
disciples went at the bidding of their Master, 
and took away the owner’s ass ; and there- 
fore he could do so too. He said, that Jacob 
got the inheritance of his father in a way of 
guile and dissimulation ; and therefore he 
could do so too. 

Great. Highly base indeed 1 And you are 
sure he was of this opinion 1 

Hon. I have heard him plead for it, bring 
Scripture for it, bring argument for it, &c. 

Great. An opinion that is not fit to be 
with any allowance in the world.- 

Hon. You must understand me r^4lj. 
He did not say that any man might do this ; 
hut that those that had the virtues . ofi tho^ 
that did such things, might also' do .the sajie.^ 
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Great But what more false than such a 
conclusion ^ For this is as much as to say, 
that because good men heretofore have sinned 
of infirmity, therefore he had allowance, to do 
it of a presumptuous mind ; or if, because a 
child by the blast of the wind, oi for that it 
stumbled at a stone, fell down and defiled 
itself in mire, therefoie he might wilfully lie 
down and wallow like a boar therein. Who 
could have thought that any one could so far 
have been blinded by the power of lust 1 
But what IS written must be true ; — they 

stumble at the word, being disobedient ; 
whereunto also they were appointed ” (1 Pet. 
ii. 8). — His supposing that such may have 
the godly ineifis viitues, who addict them- 
selves to their vices, is also a delusion as 
strong as the other. It is just as if the dog 
should say, I have, or may have, the quali- 
ties of the child, because I lick up its stink- 
ing excrements. To eat up the sin of God’s 
people (Hos. iv. 8) is no sign of one that is 
possessed with their virtues. Nor can I be- 
lieve that one who is of this opinion can at 
present have faith or love in hiTn, But I 
know yon have made some strong objections 
against him ; prithee what can he say for 
himself 1 

JEToti. Why, he says, to do this by way of 
opinion seems abundance more honest than 
to do it and yet hold contrary to it in opin- 
ion. 

Great Avery wicked answer. For though 
to let loose the bridle to lusts, while our 
opinions are against such things, is bad ; yet 
to sin, and plead a toleration so to do, is 
worse : the one stumbles beholders acciden- 
tally, the other pleads them into the snare. 

Eon. There are many of this man’s mind, 
that have not this man’s mouth ; and that 
makes going onpEgrimage of so little esteem 
as it is. 

Great Ton have said the truth, and it is 
to he lamented ; hut he that feareth the 
King of Paradise shall cojne out of them all. 

Ghr, There are strange opinions in the 
world, I know one that ^d, it was time 
enough to repent when they come to die. 

Great Such are not oyerwise, That 
man would have been loa% n%ht he have 
had a week to rim twenty milee in for his 
life, to have deferred that joumoy to 1^ 
hour of that week^ ^ I 

SoTh- You my r%ht ; and yet the i 


ality of them that count themselves pilgrims 
do indeed do thus. I am, as you see, an old 
man, and have been a traveller in this road 
many a day ; and I have taken notice of 
many things. — I have seen some that Lave 
set out as if they would drive all the world 
afore them, who yet have, in few days, died 
as they in the wilderness, and so never got 
sight of the promised land. — I have seen 
some that have piomised nothing at fii'st set- 
ting out to be pilgrims, and that, one would 
have thought, could not have lived a day, 
that have yet proved very good pilgrims. — 
I have seen some who have run hastily for- 
ward, that again have, after a little time, run 
as fast just back again. — I have seen some 
who have spoken very well of a pilgiim’s 
life at first, that, after a while, have spoken 
as much against it. — I have heard some, 
when they first set out for Paradise, say posi- 
tively there is such a place, who, when they 
have been almost there, have come hack 
again, and said there is none. — I have heard 
some vaunt what they would do, in case 
they should be opposed, that have, even at a 
false alarm, fled faith, the pilgrim’s way, and 
all. 

Now, as they were thus on their way, 
there came one running to meet them, and 
said, Gentlemen, and you of the weaker sort, 
if you love life, shift for yourselves, for the 
robbers are before you. 

Great Then said Mr. Great-heart, They 
be the three that set upon Little-faith here- 
tofore. Well, said he, we are ready for 
them : so they went on their way. Now 
they looked at every turning when they 
should have met with the villains : biit 
whether they heard of Mr. Great-heart, or 
whether they had some other game, they 
came not up to the pEgrims, 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THS GUESTS OE GAIUS. 

Christiana then wished for an inn for 
herself and her ^hEdren, because they were 
weary. Then said Mr. Honest, There is 
one a little before us, where li very honor- 
able disciple, one Gains, dweEs (Bom. xvi 
So they all concluded to turn in 
ftohecj and t^ie rather, because the old 
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gentleman gave Mm so good a report. So 
wlieii tliey came to tlie door, they went in, 
not knocking, for folks nsed not to knock at 
the door of an inn. Then they called for 
the master of the house, and he came to 
them. So they asked if they might lie there 
that night, 

Gnim. Yes, gentlemen, if yon he true 
men, for my house is for none hut pilgiims. 
Then was Chiisliana, Mercy, and the boys 
the more glad, for that the innkeeper was a 
Io\ er of pilgiims. So they called for rooms, 
and he showed them one for Christiana and 
in V eliildun and Mercy, and another for Mr. 
(heat-heart and the ohl gentleman. 

Great Then said Mr. Great-heart, Good 
Gains, what hast thon for supper for these 
pilgrims have come far to-day, and are weary. 

Gaim. It is late, said Gains, so we cannot 
conveniently go out to seek food ; but such 
as we have yon shall be welcome to, if that 
will content. 

Great We will be content with what thon 
hast in the honse ; forasmnch as I have proved 
thee, thon art never destitute of that wMch 
is convenient. 

Then he went down and spake to the 
cook, whose name was Taste-that-which-is- 
good, to get ready supper for so many pil- 
grims. This done, he comes up again, 
saying, Come, my good friends, you are 
welcome to me, and I am glad that I have a 
house to eiiteriiin you ; and while supper is 
making ready, if you please, let ns entertain 
one another %viih some good discourse. Bo 
they all said, Content. 

Cafm Then Bald Gains, Whose wife is 
tills aged matron? and whose daughter is 
tliiH young damsel f 

Gnat The woman is the wife of one 
Christian, a pilgiim of fonner times ; and 
these are his four children. The maid is 
one of her acquaintance, one that she hath 
persuaxM to mme with her on pilgrimage. 
The boys take all after their father, and covet 
to tread In his ste|» ; yea, if they do but see 
any place where the old pilgrim hath Mu, 
or any print of Ids foot, it ministereth joy to 
their hearts, and they covet to lie nr tread in 
the same. 

Gmm* Then said €Wus, Is this Christian’s 
wife, and are the» CMstian’s ? I 

knew your husband’s father, yea, also his 

fath«r’8 Maay haw ^ good of 


this stock ; their ancestors dwelt first at An- 
tioch (Acts xi. 26). Chri'stian’s progenitors 
(I suppose you have heard yoim husband 
talk of them) weie very worthy men. They 
have, above any that I know, showed them- 
selves men of great virtue and courage for 
the Lord of pilgrims, Ms ways, and them 
that loved him. I have heard of many of 
your husband’s relations that have stood all 
trials for the sake of the truth. Stephen, 
that was one of the first of the family from 
whence your husband sprang, was knocked 
on the head with stones (Acts vii. 59, 60). 
James, another of tMs generation, was slain 
with the edge of the sword (Acts xii. 2). 
To say nothing of Paul and Peter, men an- 
ciently of the family from whence your hus- 
band came, there was Ignatius, who was cast 
to the lions ; Romaniis, whose flesh was cut 
by pieces from Ms bones ; and Polycarp, that 
played the man in the fire. There was he 
that was hanged up in a basket in the sun, 
for the wasps to eat ; and he whom they put 
into a sack, and cast him into the sea to be 
drowned. It would he utterly impossible to 
count np all of that family who have suffered 
injuries and death for the love of a pilgrim’s 
life. Hor can I but be glad to see that thy 
husband has left behind him four such boys 
as these. I hope they will bear up their fa- 
ther’s name, and tread in their father’s steps, 
and come to their father’s end. 

Great Indeed, sir, they are likely lads ; 
they seem to choose heartily their father’s 
ways. 

Gaim, That is it that I said. Wherefore 
Christian’s family is like still to spread 
abroad upon the face of the ground, and yet 
to be numerous upon the face of the earth ; 
wherefore let Christiana look out some dam- 
sels for her sons, to whom they may be 
betrothed, <fec., that the name of their father, 
and the house of his progenitors, may never 
he forgotten in the world. 

Him. It is a pity this family should Ml, 
and he extinct 

Gaius, Fall it cannot, hut be diminished 
it ipay ; hut let Christiana take my advice, 
and that is the way to uphold it. And, 
(Ihristiana, said this innkeeper, I ain glad 
to see thee and thy friend Mercy togetheps' 
here, a lovely couple. And may I adyise, 
take Mercy into a nearer r^afetf ‘Iq ,i 

if she will, let her be ^vm to ; 
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eldest SOB. It is tliewayto preserve you a So supper came up. And first a hea^e- 
posterity in the earth. So this match was shoulder and a wave-breast were set on the 
concluded, and in process of time they were table before them (Lev. vii. 32 - 34 ; x. 14, 
mairied ; but more of that hereafter, 15) ; to show that they must begin their meal 

Gains also proceeded, and said, 1 will now with prayer and praise to God (Ps. xxv. 1 ; 
speak on the behalf of women, to takeaway Heb. xiii. 15). The heave-shoulder Da\id 
their reproach. For as death and the curse lifted up his heart to God with ; and with 
came into the world by a woman (Gen. iii.) the wave-breast, where his heart lay, with 
so also did life and health. God sent forth that he used to lean upon his harp w^hen he 
his Son, made of a woman (Gal. iv. 4). played. These two dishes were very fiesh 
Yea, to show how much those that came and good, and they all ate heartily well 
after did abhor the act of the mother, this thereof. 

sex, in the Old Testament, coveted children, The next they brought up was a bottle of 
if happily this or that woman might be the wine, red as blood (Dent, xxxii. 14). So 
mother of the Saviour of the world. — I will Gains said to them, Drink freely ; this is the 
say again, that when the Saviour was come, juice of the true vine, that makes glad the 
women rejoiced in him before either man heart of God and man (Judges ix. 13 ,* John 
or angel (Luke i). I read not that ever xv. 5). So they drank and were merry, 
any man gave unto Christ so much as one The next was a dish of milk well crumbed ; 
groat ; but the women folbw^ed him and but Gains said. Let the boys have that, that 
“ ministered to hmi of their substance they may grow thereby (1 Pet. ii. 1, 2). 
(Luke viii. 2, 3). It was a woman that washed Then they brought up in course a dish of 

his feet with tears (Luke vii. 37 ~ 50), and a butter and honey. Then said Gains, Eat 
woman that anointed his body to the burial freely of this ; for this is good to cheer up 
(John xi. 2 ; xii. 3). They were women that and strengthen your judgments and under- 
wept when he was going to the cross (Luke standings. This was our Lord's dish when 
xxiii. 27) ; and women that followed him he was a child “ Butter and honey shall he 
from the cross (Matt, xxvii. 55, 56 ; Luke eat, that he may know how to refuse the 
xxiii, 55) ; and that sat by his sepulchre when evil, and choose the good” (Isa. vii 15). 
he was buried (Matt, xxvii. 61). They were Then they brought them up a dish of 
women that were first with him at his resiir- apples, and they were very good-tasted fruit, 
rection-morn (Luke xxiv. 1) ; and women Then said Matthew, May we eat apples, since 
that brought tidings first to Ms diciples that they were such by and with which the ser- 
he was risen from the dead (Luke xxiv. 22, pent beguiled our first mother 1 
23). Women, therefore, are highly favored, Then said Gains : — 
and show by these things that they are shar- Apples were they with which we were beguiled ; 
ers with Us in the grace of life. Yet sin, not apples, hath our souls defiled. 

Now the cook sent up to signify that sup- Apples forbid, if eat, coiTupt the blood : 
per was almost ready, and sent one to lay To eat such, when commanded, does us good, 
the cloth, the trenchers, and to set the salt flagons, then, thou church, Ms dove ; 

and bread in order. 

Then said Matthew, The sight of this Then said Matthew, I made the scruple, 
cloth, and of this forerunner 5f the supper, because I awhile since was sick with the 
begetteth in me a greater appetite to my food eating of fruit. 

thau I had before. Gains. Forbidden fruit will make you 

Gains. So let all ministering doctrines to sick, but not what our Lord has tolerated, 
thee, iu this life, beget in thee a greater de- While they were thus taljdng, they were 
,sire to sit at the supper of the great King in presented with another dish, and it was a 
his kingdom ; for all preaching, hooks, and dish of nuts (Song vi. 11). Then said some 
Ordinances here, are but as the Mying of the at the table, Nuts spoil tender teeth, ^pe- 
trenchers and as Setting of salt upon the cially the teeth of children : which when 
board, when compared with the feast that Gains heard, he said : — 
our Lord will make for to whea we come fiard tet are nuts (I mil not caU them cheated) 
his house. Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eatem : 
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Ope then the shells, and yon shall have the meat j their journey, old Mr. Honest, he that put 
They hexe are Inonght for jon to crack and eat. foith the riddle to Gains, began to nod. 

Then ^vere they yei-y meny, and sat at Great-heart, What, sir, you hepu 

the table a loug thne, talkmg of many drowsy ! come, ruh np now ; here is a 
things. Then said the old geutlenmn. My 
good landlord, w Idle we are cracking your ~ 


nuts, if YOU please, do you open this lid- 
dle.— ' 

A man there was, tliongh some did count him mad, 
The moie he east xuvay, the moie lie had. 


Then said Mr. Great-heart : — 

He that will kill must first be overcome ; 

Who live ahioad would, first must die at home. 


The mou‘ he east a%vay, the moie he had. Ha ! said Mr. Honest, it is a hard one ; 

Thou they all gave good hoed, wondering to expound, and harder to pmetise. 

uhat good Gains Mould siiy ; so ho sat still landlord, said he, I will, if you 


I’Mt . 

I ' ' T 

. ; r ; j . I j 


an hil”, and then thus leplied : - Please- leave my part to you ; do you ex- 

^ pound It, and I will hear what you say. 

He that bestows Ins goods upon the poor, No, said Gaius, it was put to you, and it 

Shall have as much again, and ten times moie. jg expected you should answer it. 

Then said Joseph, I dare say, sir, I did Then said the old gentleman ; 
not think you could have found it out. He fust hy grace must conquer’d be, 

0, said Gaius, I have been trained up in That s>m -would moitify 

tliis way a great while ; nothing teaches like would convince me, 

experience. I have learned of my Lord to Unto himself must die. 

be kind, and I have found by experience It is right, said Gaius ; good doctrine and 
that I have gained thereby. “ There is that experience teaches this. For, first, until 
Bcattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is giace displays itself, and overcomes the soul 
that withholdetli more than is meet, hut it -with its glory, it is altogether without heart 
tendeth to poverty. There is that inaketh to oppose sin. Besides, if sin is Satan^s 
himself ricdi, yet hath nothing : there is that cords, by which the soul lies bound, how 
rnaketh himself poor, }et hath great liches” should it make resistance, before it is loosed 
(Prov. xi. 24; xiii. 7). from that infirmity? Secondly, Nor will 

Then Hanuiel ’whispered to Chiistiana, his any that knows either reason or grace he- 
inother, and ‘«aid, Mother, this is a very good lieve that such a man can he a living monii- 
nun’s house ; let us stay here a good wliile, ment of grace that is a slave to his o-wn cor- 
and let my brother Matthew be manied here ruptions. And now it comes in my mind, I 
to Meuy, before we go any fiuther. The will tell you a story worth the hearing. 
’%\hwh Gams, the host, overhearing, said, There were two men that went on pilgnm- 
With a ver)** good 'vnll, my child. age ; the one began when he was yoxing, the 

So they stayed there more than a month, other when he was old. The young man 
lunl Mercy \\m given to Matthew to wife, had strong corruptions to grapple with ; 
While they stayed here, Mercy, as her cus- the old man’s were decayed with the decays 
tom tvas, would be making coats and gar- of nature. The young man trod his steps m 
meiits to ^ve to the poor, by which she even as did the old one, and was every way 
brought up a very good report u|)on the pil- as light as he. Who now, or which of thent, 
grims. had their graces shining clearest, since both 

But to netiirn again to our story. After seemed to be alike ? 
supper the Ms desired a bed, for that they Em. The young man’s, doubtless. For 
wm weasy with tetvelling* Then Gains that which heads it against the greatest^ 
called to show them their chamber ? but, position gives best demonstration that it is 
said Mercy, I wil have them to bed* So strongest ; especially when it also holdeth^ 
she had them to h«d, and they slept well : pace with that that meets not with half 
hut the Wl eat up all night ; te (Mus and so much ; as, to he sure, old age does not ^ 
they Wem such suitable company, that they Besides, I have observed that old men have 
«uld tol M Mr to pri tlftep, aftor blessed themselves with ihis mistake, name^ 
mrnh rtk rf their Iior^ thMsdve% and ly, taking the demyt of nature' for a gracibUB 
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conquest over coiruptionsj and so have been 
apt to beguile themselves. Indeed, old men 
that are gracious are best able to give advice 
to them that are young, because they have 
seen most of the emptiness ol things. But 
yet, for an old and a young [man] to set out 
both together, the young one has the advan- 
tage of the fairest discovery ot a work of 
grace within him, though the old man’s cor- 
ruptions arc naturally the weakest. — Thus 
they sat talking till break of day. 

Now, when the family was up, Christiana 
bid her son James that he read a chapter ; 
so he read the 53d of Isaiah. When he had 
done, Mr. Honest asked why it was said that 
the Saviour was to come “out of a dry 
ground ” ; and also, that “ he had no form 
nor comeliness in him.” 

Great Then said Mr. Great-heart, To the 
first I answer, Because the church of the 
Jews, of which Christ came, had then lost 
almost all the sap and spirit of religion. To 
the second I say, The words are spoken in 
the person of the unbelievers, who, because 
they want that eye that can see into our 
Prince’s heart, therefore they judge of him 
by the meanness of his outside ; just like 
those that know not that precious stones are 
covered over with a homely crust ; who, 
when they have found one, because they 
know not what they have found, cast it 
away again, as men do a common stone. 

Well^ said Gains, now you are here, and 
sinc^, as I know, Mr. Great-heart is good at 
his weapons, if you please, after we have re- 
freshed ourselves, we will walk into the 
fields, to see if we can do any good. About 
a mile from hence there is one Slay-good, a 
giant, that does much annoy the King’s 
highway in these parts ; and I know where- 
about his haunt is. He is master of a num- 
ber of thieves : it would be well if we could 
clear these parts of him. 

So they consented and went j Mr. Great- 
heart with Ms sword, helmet, and sMeld ; 
and the rest with spears and staves. 

When they came to the place where he was, 
they found him with one Peeble-mind in his 
hands, whom his servants had hron^ht u^to 
him, having taken him in the vmf^ Now 
the giant was rifling him, irit^ a ppipose 
after that to pick Ms bonep ; forh^ irai of 
the nature of fiesh-eatersi ^ 

Well, so sooq as he saiy Mr. Greatrli#:^ 


and his fiiends at the mouth of Ms cave, 
with their weapons, he demanded what they 
wanted. 

Great We want thee ; for we are come to 
revenge the quarrel of the many that thou 
hast slain of the pilgrims, when thou hast 
dragged them out of the King’s highway ; 
wherefore colne out of thy edve. So he 
armed himself and came out*; and to a bat- 
tle they went, and fought for above an hour, 
and then stood still to take wind. 

Slay, Then said the giant, Why are you 
here on my ground 1 

Great To revenge the blood of pjlgrims, 
as I also told thee before. So they w’ent to 
it again, and the giant made Mr. Great-heart 
give back ; but he came up agam, and, in 
the greatness of Ms mind, he let fly with 
such stoutness at the giant’s head and sides, 
that he made him let Ms weapon fall out of 
his hand. So he smote Mm, and slew him, 
and cut off Ms head, and brought it away to 
the inn. He also took Feeble-mind, the 
pilgrim, and brought him with him to his 
lodgings. When they were come home, they 
showed his head to the family, and then set 
it up, as they had done others before, for a 
terror to those that shall attempt to do as he 
hereafter. 

Then they asked Mr. Eeeble-mind how he 
fell into Ms hands. 

Feeble, Then said the poor man, I am a 
sickly man, as you see ; and, because Death 
did usually once a day knock at my door, I 
thought I should never be well at home ; 
so I betook myself to a pilgrim’s life, and 
have travelled hither from the town of 
Uncertain, where I and my father were 
born. I am a man of no strength at all of 
body, nor yet of mind ; but would, if I 
could, though I can but crawl, spend my 
life in the pilgrim’s way. When I came at 
the gate that is at the head of the way, the 
Lord of that place did entertain me freely ; 
neither objected he against my weakly looks, 
nor against my feeble mind ; but gave me 
such things that were necessary for my jour- 
ney, and bid me hope to the end. When I 
came to the house of the Interpreter, I re- 
ceived much kindness there ; and because 
the Hill Difficulty was judged too bard for 
qae, I was carried up that by one of bis ser- 
vants. Indeed, I have found mucb relief 
pilgrims, though none were willing 
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to go so softly as I am forced to do ; yet 
still as they came on, they Md me he of 
good chec*r, and said that it was the will of 
their Lord that comfort should be given to 
the feeble-minded, and so went on their own 
pace (1 Thess. v. 14). When I was come up 
to Assault Lane, then this giant met with 
me, and bid me prepare for an encounter ; 
but, alas ! feeble one that I was, I had more 
iiecnl of a coidiaL So he came up and took 
me. I conceited he should not kill me. 
Also, when he got me into his den, since I 
wen! not i\ith him willingly, I believed I 
slioubi come out alive again ; lor I ha\e heard 
that not any pilgrim that is taken captive by ^ 
violent hands, if he keeps heart-whole to- 
wards his Master, is, by the laws of Provi- 
dence, to die by the hand of the enemy. 
Robbed I looked to be, and robbed to be 
sure I am ; but I am, as you see, escaped 
with life ; for the which I thank my King 
as author, and yon as the means. Other 
brunts I also look for ; but this I have re- 
solved on, to wit, to run when I can, to go 
when I cannot run, and to creep when I 
cannot go. As to the main, I thank Him 
that loves me, I am fixed. My way is be- 
fore me, my mind is beyond the river that 
has no budge, though, I am, as yon see, but 
of a feeble mind. 

lion. Then said old Mr. Honest, Have 
yon not, some time ago, been acquainted with 
one Fearing, a pilgrim 1 

Fa hlf, Aapiainted with him 1 yes ; he 
came from the town of Stupidity, wdiich lieth 
four degrees to the northward of the City of 
I)ebtrncti<m, and as many off of where I was 
born ; yet i,\e w’ere wtdl acquainted, for in- 
deed he ivas my uncle, ray fatheris brother. 
He and I iiave been ranch of a temper. He , 
was a little Hln^rter than 1, bnt yet we were ^ 
much of a cemiplexion. 

IJwi. perceive yon know Mm, and I am 
apt to believe also that yon were related one 
to another ; for yon have his whitely look, a 
cast like his with your eye, and yonr speech 
is much alike. 

Most have said so that have known 
m l»th I and, besides, what I have read in 
him, I have for the most mat found in my- 
mil 

Gaim. Com% sir, i»id good Gaim, be of 
good cheer ; yon wthttue to and to 
my house ; and whal tkm hast a mind to, 


call for freely ; and what thon woulde’st have 
my servants to do for thee, they will do it 
with a ready mind. 

Then said Mr. Feeble-mind, This is unex- 
pected favor, and as the siin sliimng out of a 
very dark clond. Did Giant Slay-good in- 
tend me this favor when he stopped me, and 
resolved to let me go no further ? Did he 
intend, that after he had lified my pocket^% I 
should go to Gains, mine host 1 Yet so it is. 

Now, just as Mr. Feeble-mind and Gams 
were thus in talk, there comes one running, 
and called at the door, and told that about 
a mile and a half off there was one ]\Ii. 
Not-iight, a pilgrim, struck dead upon the 
place where he was with a thunderbolt. 

Feeble, Aks ! said Mr. Feeble-mind, is be 
^ slain 1 He overtook me some days before I 
came so far as Mther, and would be my 
company-keeper. He also was with me 
when Slay-good, the giant, took me ; but he 
was nimble of his heels, and escaped. But it 
seems he escaped to die, and I was taken to 
live. 

I What, one would think, doth seek to slay outright, 

, Ofttmies dehvers from the saddest plight, 
i That very providence whose face is death, 

I Doth ofttimes to the lowly life bequeath. 

I I taken was, he did escape and flee j 

I Hands crossed gives death to him, and life to me. 

How, about tMs time, Matthew and Mercy 
were married ; also Gains gave his daughter 
Phebe to James, MattheVs brother, to wife ; 
after which time, they yet stayed about ten 
days at Gaius's house, spending their time 
i and the seasons like as pilgrims used to do. 

When they were to depart, Gains made 
them a feast, and they did eat and drink and 
were merry. How the hour was come that 
they must be gone ; wherefore Mr. Great- 
heart called for a reckoning. Bnt Gains told 
him, that at Ms house it was not the custom 
of pilgrims to pay for their entertainment.. 
He boarded them by the year, but looked for 
Ms pay from the good Samaritan, who had 
promised him, at his return, whatsoever 
charge he was at with them, faithfully to 
repay Mm (Luke x. 34, 35). Then said Mr. 
Great-heart to him : — > 

Gre^t ‘‘Beloved, thou do^t faithfully 
whatsoever thou doest to the brethren^ and 
to strangers ; which have bom witness t of 
thy charity before the chur^b i whom if tho 
|jet] bring forward on thar journey afl^er 
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godly sort, thou sMt do (3 John 

5, 6). 

Then Gains took his leave of them all, and 
of his childien, and particularly of Mr. 
Feehle-mind. He also gave him something 
to drink by the way. 

How Mr, Feeble-mind, when they were 
going out of the door, made as if he intended 
to linger. The which when Mr, Great-heart 
espied, he said, Come, Mr. Feeble-mind, piay 
do you go along with us ; I will be your 
conductor, and you shall fare as the rest. 

FeelU, Alas < I want a suitable compahion. 
You are all lusty and strong, but I, as you 
see, am weak ; I choose, therefore, rather to 
come behind, lest, by reason of my many 
infirmities, I should be both a burden to 
myself and to you. I am, as I said, a man 
of a weak and feeble mind, and shall be 
offended and made weak at that which others 
can bear. I shall like no laughing ; I shall 
like no gay attire ; I shall like no unprofita- 
ble questions. Nay, I am so weak a man as 
to be offended with that which others have 
liberty to do. I do not yet know all the 
truth : r am a very ignorant Christian man. 
Sometimes if I hear some rejoice in the 
Lord, it troubles me, because I cannot do so 
too. It is with me as it is with a weak man 
among the strong, or as with a sick man among 
the healthy, or as a lamp despised (“ He that 
is ready to slip with his feet is as a lamp 
despised in the thought of him that is at 
ease,” Job xii. 5), so that I know not what 
to do. 

Great But, brother, said Mr. Great-heart, 
I have it in commission to “comfort the 
feeble-minded” and to “support the weak” 
(1 Thess. V. 14). You must needs go along 
with us : we will wait for you ; we will lend 
you our help (Rom. xiv.) ; we will deny our- 
selves of some things, both opinionative and 
. practical, for your sake (1 Cor. viii.) ; we 
wiU not enter into doubtful disputations 
before you ; — we will be made all things to 
you, rather than you shall he left behind 
(1 Cor, ix, 22). 

Now all this while they were at Gaius’s 
door ; and, behold, as they were thus in the 
heat of their discourse, Mr. Beady-to-halt 
came by, with Ids crutches in his hand (Ps. 
xxxviii. 17) j and he also was going on pil- 
grimage. 

F eeUe, Then said Mr. Feeble-miiiR to him, 


Man, how earnest thou hither 1 I was but 
Just now complaining that I had not a suita- 
ble companion, but thou art according to iny 
wish. Welcome, welcome, good Mr. Ready- 
to-halt, I hope thou and I may be some 
help. 

Beady, I shall be glad of thy company, 
said the other ; and, good Mr. Feeble-mind, 
ratber than we will part, since we are thus 
happily met, I will lend the§ one of my 
crutches. 

FeeUe. Nay, said he, though I thank thee 
for thy good-will, I am not inclined to halt 
before I am lame, Howbeit, I think, when 
occasion is, it may help me against a dog. 

Beady, If either myself or my crutches 
can do thee a pleasure, we are both at thy 
command, good Mr. Feeble-mind. 

Thus therefore they went on. Mr. Great- 
heart and Mr. Honest went before, Christiana 
and her children went next, and Mr. Feeble- 
mind and Mr. Ready-to-halt came behind, 
with his crutches. Then said Mr. Honest : — 

Hon, Pray, sir, now we are upon the road, 
tell us some profitable things of some that 
have gone on pilgrimage before us. 

Great With a good will. I suppose you 
have heard how Christian of old did meet 
with ApoUyon in the Valley of Humiliation ; 
and also what hard work he had, to go 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Deatli. 
Also I think you cannot hut have heard how 
Faithful was put to it with Madam Wanton, 
with Adam the First, with one Discontent, 
and Shame ; four as deceitful villains as a 
man can meet with upon the road. 

Hon, Yes, I have heard of all this ,* but 
indeed good Faithful was hardest put to it 
with Shame : he was an unwearied one. 

Great Ay ; for, as the pilgrim well said, 
he of all men ha 1 the wrong name. 

Hon. But pray, sir, where w^as it that 
Christian and Faithful met Talkative 1 That 
same was also a notable one. 

Great He was a confident fool ; yet many 
follow his ways. 

Hon. He had liked to have beguiled 
Faithful. 

Great Ay, but Chiistian put him into a 
way qxiickly to find him out. 

Thus they went on till they came at the 
place where Evangelist met with Christian 
and Faithful, and prophesied to them cf 
■\yhat should befall them at Vanity Fair. 
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GTcat Then said their giiidey Hereabouts 
did Christian and Faithful meet 'v^ith Evan- 
gelist, who piophesied to them of what troub- 
les they Klioiild meet vith at Vanity Fair. 

ILm. Bay you so 1 I dare say it was a 
hard ohapter that then he did read unto 
them. 

Great It was so ; but he gave them en- 
eoiirageinent withal. But what do we talk 
of them 1 they w'ere a couple of lion-like 
men ; they had set their faces like flint. Do 
not you rememhc^r how undaunted they were 
when tliey stood before the judge ? 

Hon, Wtdl ; Faithful bravely suffered. 

Gnat Bo he did, and as biave things 
came on it ; for Hopeful, and some others, 
as the story relates it, w^ere converted by his 
death. 

Hon. Well, but pray go on ; for you are 
well acquainted with things. 

Great Above all that Christian met with 
after he had passed through Vanity Fair, 
one By-ends was the arch one. 

Hon. By-ends 1 what wms he ? 

Great A very arch fellow, a downright 
hypociite ; one that w^ould be religious, 
winch way ever the world went ; but so 
cunning, that he wmuld be sure neither to 
lose nor .suffer for it. He had his mode of 
religion for every fresh occasion ; and his 
wife was as good at it as he. He would turn 
and thange from opinion to opinion ; yea, 
and pli‘ad for so doing too. But so far as I 
could learn, he came to an ill end with his 
by-ends ; ncu did I ever hear that any of his 
children were ever of any esteem with any 
that truly feared God. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

VANIW FAIE AHB ME. MKASON^S HOUSE. 

Now by this time they w'ere come within 
sight of the town of Vanity, where Vanity 
Fair is kept So, when they saw that they 
we» so near the town, they consulted with 
one another how they should pass through 
the town ; and some said one thing, and 
some another. At last Mr. Great-heart|Said, 
I have, m you may understand, o'Een been a 
conductor of pBgrims through this town. 
How I am aojualnfied witjh one Mr, Mnason, 
a hy en 4A diso^le, at 


whose house we may lodge (Acts xxi. 16). 

If you think good, said he, we will turn in 
there. 

Content, said old Honest ; Content, said 
Christiana ; Content, said Mr. Feeble-mind : 
and so they said all. How you must think 
it was eventide by that they got to the out- 
side of the town ; but Mr. Great-heart knew 
the way to the old man^s house. So thither 
they came ; and he called at the door, and 
the old man within knew his tongue so soon 
as ever he heard it ; so he opened, and they 
all came in. Then said Mnason their host, 
How far have you come to-day? So they 
said, From the house of Gaius, our friend. I 
promise you, said he, you have gone a good 
stitch, you may well be a-weary ; sit down. 
So they sat down. 

Great. Then said their guide, Come, what 
cheer, sirs ? I dare say you are welcome to 
my friend. 

Mnas. I also, said Mr. Mnason, do bid 
you welcome ; and whatever you want, do 
but say, and we will do what we can to get 
it for you. 

Hon. Our great want, awhile since, was 
harbor and good company, and now I hope 
we have both. 

Mnas. For harbor, you see what it is ; but 
for good company, that will appear in the 
trial. 

Great Well, said Mr. Great-heart, will 
you have the pilgrims up into their lodging ? 

Mnas. I will, said Mr. Mnason. So he 
had them to their respective places ; and also 
showed them a very fair dining-room, where 
they might he, and sup together, imtil time 
was come to go to rest. 

How, when they were set in their places, 
and were a little cheery after their journey, 
Mr. Honest asked his landlord if there were 
any store of good people in the town. 

Mnm. We have a few ; for indeed they 
are but a few, when compared with them on 
the other side. 

Hon. But how shaE we do to see some of 
them? for the sight of good men, to them 
that axe going on pilgrimage, is like the ap- 
pearing of the moon and the stars to them 
that are sailing upon the seas. I 

Then Mr. Mnason stamped with his foot, ^ 
and Ms daughter Grace came up- So hc^ 
said unto her, Grace, go you, teH my Mendu, ! 
Mr. Oontnte, Mr. Holy-man, MrJLuw-i&te; ) 
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Mr. Bare-not-lie, and Mr. Penitent, that I how stands the country affected towards 
have a friend or two at my house that have you ? 

a mind this evening to see them. Ron. It happens to us as it happeneth to 

So Grace went to call them, and they wayfaring men ; — sometimes our way is 
came ; and, after salutation made, they sat clean, sometimes foul ; sometimes up-hill, 
down together at the table. sometimes down-hill ; we are seldom at 

Then said Mr, Mnason, their landlord, certainty. The wind is not always on our^ 
My neighbors, I have, as you see, a company backs, nor is every one a friend that we meet 
of strangers come to my house : they are with in the way. We have met with sonm 
pilgiims 5 they come from afar, and are go- notable rubs already, and what are yet be- 
ing to Mount Zion. But who, quoth he, do hind we Imow not ; hut for the most part, 
you think this is ? pointing with his finger we find it true that has been talked of, of old, 
to Chiistiana. It is Christiana, the wife of A good man must suffer trouble. 

Christian, that famous pilgrim, who with Omtr. You talk of rubs ; what rubs have 
Faithful his brother were so shamefully you met wnthal 1 

handled in our town. At that they stood Ron. Kay, ask Mr. Great-heart, our 
amazed, saying, We little thought to see guide ; for he can give the best account of 
Christiana, w^hen Grace came to call us ; that. 

wherefore this is a very comfortable surpiise. Great. We have been beset three or four 
Then they asked her of her welfare, and if times abeady. First, Christiana and her 
these young men were her husband's sons, children were beset by two ruffians, that 
And when she had told them they were, they feared would have taken their lives, 
they said, The King whom you love and We were beset by Giant Bloody-man, Giant 
serve make you as your father, and bring Maul, and Giant Slay-good* Indeed, we did 
you where he is in peace, lather beset the last than were beset of him. 

Ron. Then Mr. Honest (when they were And thus it was : After we had been some 
all sat down) asked Mr. Contrite and the rest time at the house of “ Gains, mine host, and 
in what posture their town was at present. of the whole church (Eom. xvi. 23), we 
Gontr. You may be sure we are full of were minded upon a time to take our weap- 
hurry in fair-time. It is hard keeping our ons with us, and so go and see if we could 

hearts and spirits in any good order when light upon any of those that were enemies to 

we are in a cumbered condition. He that pilgrims (for we heard that there was a nota- 
lives in such a place as this is, and that has ble one thereabouts). Kow Gaius knew bis 
to do with such as we have, has need of an haunt better than I, because he dwelt there- 
item to caution him to take heed every mo- about. So we looked, and looked, till at last 
ment of the day. we discerned the mouth of his cave : then 

Ron. But how are your neighbors for we were glad, and plucked up our spbits. 
quietness 1 So we approached up to his den ; and, lo, 

Gontr. They are much more moderate when we came there, he had dragged, by 

now than fomerly. You know how Chris- mere force, into his net, this poor man, Mr. 
tian and Faithful were used at our town Feeble-mind, and was about to bring him to 
but of late, I say,'1;hey have been far more his end. But when he saw us, supposing, as 
moderate. I think the blood of Faithful we thought, he had another prey, he left the 
lieth with a load npon them till now ; for poor man in his hole, and came out. So we 
since they hnmed him, they have been fell to it full sore, and he lustily laid about 
ashamed to burn any more. In those days him ; but, in conclusion, he was brought 
we were afraid to walk the streets ; hut now down to the ground, and his head cut off, 
we can show our heads. Then the name of and set up by the wayside, for a terror to 
a professor was odious ; now, especially in such as should after practise such ungodli- 
some parts of our town (for you know our ness. That I tell you the truth, here is the 
town is large), religion is counted honor- man himself to affirm it, who was as a lamb 

taken out of the mouth of the Hon, 

Th^ said Mr. Contete to them, Fray, Feeble. Then said Mr. Feehle-mind, I 
how fared it with you in your pilgrimage t found this true, to my cost and comfort ; to 
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my cost, wlieii Be tBreatened to pick my 
Bones every moment ; and to my comfort, 
wiien I saw Mi. Great-lieart and Ms friends, 
with tlxeir weapons, approach so near for my 
deliverance. 

Eoly, Then said Mr. Holy-man, There 
are two things that they have need to he pos- 
sessed with that go on pilgrimage : conrage 
and an unspotted life. If they have not 
courage, they can never hold on their way ; 
and if their lives he loose, they will make 
the %^ery name of a pilgrim stink. 

Love, Then said Mr, Love-saint, I hope 
this caution is not needful amongst you. 
But truly, there are many that go upon the 
road, that rather declare themselves strangers 
to pilgrimage than strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. 

Bare. Then said Mr. Dare-not-lie, It is 
true : they neither have the pilgrim’s weed 
nor the pilgiiin’s courage ; they go not up- 
rightly, hut all awry with their feet ; one 
shoe goes inward, and another outward, and 
their hosen out behind ; there a rag, and 
there a rent, to the disparagement of their 
Lord. 

Fen. These things, said Mr. Penitent, 
they ought to he troubled for ; nor are the 
pilgrims like to have that grace put upon 
them and their pilgrim’s progress as they de- 
sire, until the way is cleared of such spots 
and Memishes, 

Thus they sat talking and spending the 
time until supper was set upon the table ; 
unto which they went and refreshed their 
weary iKHlies ; so went to rest. 

Now they stayed in this fair a great while, 
at tlie hcmse of this Mr* Mnason, who, in 
process of time, gave his daughter Grace un- 
to Kamuel, Christiana’s son, to mfe, and Ms 
daughter Martha to Jo.seph. 

The time, as I said, that they lay here was 
long (for il was not now m in former times). 
Wlierefore the pilgrims grew acquainted with 
many of the ^od i»ople of the town, and 
did what service they could. Mercy, 
as she wm wont, lal>03?ed much for the poor ; 
wherrfoie their helliei and hacks hlewed her, 
wid she was th«re m canmaent to her pro- 
Irtoa, 

And, to say the truth for Grace, Phehe, 
and Martha, they were all of a very good 
nature, and did much good in their places. 

^h^ al. of ihkm j m 


that Christian’s name, as was said before, was 

like to live in the world. ? 

While they lay here there came a monster : 

out of the woods, and slew many of the peo- 
ple of the town. It would also carry away I 

their cMldren, and teach them to suck its 
whelps. Now, no man in the town durst so 
much as face this monster ; hut all men fled 
when they heard the noise of Ms coming. \ 

The monster was like unto no one beast 
upon the earth. Its body was like a dragon, | 

and it had seven heads and ten horns (Bev. | 

vxii, 3). It made great havoc of cMldrcn, | 

and yet it was governed by a woman. This | 

monster propounded conditions to men ; and | 

such men as loved their hves more than | 

their souls accepted of those conditions. So | 

came under. i 


Now tMs Mr. Great-heart, together with 
those that came to visit the pilgrims at Mr. 
Mnason’s house, entered into a covenant to 
go and engage tMs beast, if perhaps they 
might deliver the people of this town from 
the paws and mouth of tMs so devouring a 
they serpent. 

Then did Mr. Great-heart, Mr. Contrite, 
Mr. Holy-man, Mr. Dare-not-lie, and Mr. 
Penitent, with their weapons, go forth to 
meet him. Now the monster was at first 
very rampant, and looked upon these ene- 
mies with great disdain ; but they so bela- 
bored him, being sturdy men at arms, that 
they made Mm make a retreat : so they 
came home to Mr. Mnason’s house again. 

The monster, you must know, had his cer- 
tain seasons to come out in, and to make his 
attempts upon the children of the people of 
the town ; also these seasons did these val- 
iant wortMes watch him in, and did still con- 
tinually assault him, insomuch that in pro- 
cess of time he became not only wounded 
hut lame ; also, he has not made that havoc 
of the townsmen’s children as formerly he 
had done ; and it is verily believed by some 
that this beast shall die of his wounds. 

This, therefore, made Mr. Great-heart and 
his fellows of great fame in tliis town ; so 
that many of the people that wanted their 
taste of things, yet had a reverent esteem 
and respect for them. Upon tMs account, 
therefore, it was that these pilgrims got not 
much hurt here. Tru^ th^ - were some of 
the baser sort that Could see no more than a 
mole nor undcocstand more. than a beast; 
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these had no reverence for these men, nor 
took they notice of their valor or adventures. 

Well, the time grew on that the pilgrims 
must go on their way ; wherefore they pre- 
pared for their journey. They sent for their 
Mends ; they conferred with them ; they 
had some time set apart, therein to commit 
each other to the protection of their Prince, 
There were, again, that brought of such 
things as they had, that were fit for the 
weak and the strong, lor the women and the 
men, and so laded them with such things as 
were necessary (Acts xxvni. 10). Then they 
set forward on their way ; and their friends 
accompanymg them so far as was convenient, 
they ^ain committed each other to the pro- 
tection of their King, and parted. 

They, therefore, that were of the pilgrims^ 
company went on, and Mr. Great-heart went 
before them. How the women and children 
being wealdy, they were forced to go as they 
could hear ; by this means Mr. Ready-to-halt 
and Mr. Eeeble-mind had more to sympa- 
thize with their condition. 

When they were gone from the townsmen, 
and when their friends had bid them fare- 
well, they q.uiekly came to the place where 
EaithM was put to death. There, therefore, 
they made a stand, and thanked Him that 
had enabled Mm to bear his cross so well ; 
and the rather because they now found that 
they had a benefit by such a manly suffering 
as his was. 

They went on, therefore, after this, a good 
way further, talking of Christian and Faith- 
ful, and how Hopeful joined himself to 
Christian after that Faithful was dead. 

How they were come up with the Hill 
Lucre, where the silver mine was, wMch took 
Demas off from his pilgrimage, and into 
which, as some tMnk, By-ends fell and per- 
ished ; wherefore they considered that. But 
when they were come to the old monument 
that stood over against the Hill Lucre, to 
wit, to the Pillar of Salt that stood also with- 
in view of Sodom and its stinking lake, they 
marvelled, as did Christian before, that men 
of that knowledge and ripeness of wit as 
they were should he so blinded as to turn 
aside here. Only they considered again, that 
nature is not affected with the Inums that 
others have met with, especially if that thing 
upon which they look has an atfraefeng vir^ 
tue upon the foolish eye^ ^ 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DELECTABLE MOtJNTAmS AND THE SHEP- 
HERDS* 

I SAW now that they went on till they 
came at the river that was on tMs side of the 
Delectable Mountains ; — to the river where 
the fine trees grow on both sides, and whose 
leaves, if taken inwardly, axe good against 
surfeits ; where the meadows are green all 
the year long ; and where they might lie 
down safely (Ps. xxiii). 

By this river-side, in the meadow, there 
were cotes and folds for sheep, a house built 
for the nourishing and bringing up of those 
lambs, the babes of those women that go on 
pilgrimage. Also there was here one that 
was intrusted with them, who could have 
compassion, and that could gather these 
lambs with Ms arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and that could gently lead those that 
are with young (Heh. v. 2 ; Isa. xl. 11), 
How to the care of tMs Man, Christiana ad- 
monished her four daughters to commit their 
httle ones, that by these waters they might 
he housed, harbored, succored, and nourished, 
and that none of them might be lacking in 
time to come. This Man, if any of them go 
astray, or be lost, he will bring them again ; 
he will also hind up that which was broken, 
and will strengthen them that are sick (Jei. 
xxiii. 4 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 11 - 16). Here they 
will never want meat, drink, and clothing ; 
here they will he kept from tMeves and rob- 
bers ; for this Man will die before one of 
those committed to his trust shall he lost. 
Besides, here they shall be sure to have good 
nurture and admonition, and shall he taught 
to walk in right paths, — and that, you know, 
is a favor of no small account. Also here, 
as you see, are delicate waters, pleasant 
meadows, dainty flowers, variety of trees, 
and such as bear wholesome fruit, — fruit not 
like that that Matthew ate of, that fell over 
the wall out of BeelzehuVs garden ; hut 
fruit that procureth health where there is 
none, and that continueth and increaseth it 
where it is. 

So they were content to commit their lit- 
tle ones to Mm ; and that wMch also 
an encouragement to them so to do w^ for 
that all this was to he at the charge of the 
B^ing, and so was as an hospital for young 
children orphans. 
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Now tLey went on ; and wLen they were 
come to By-patL Meadow, to the stxle over 
which Christian vrent with his fellow Hope- 
ful, when they ’were tahen by Giant Despair, 
and put into Doubting Castle, they sat down, 
and consulted what was best to be done ; to 
wit, now that they were so strong, and had 
got such a man as Mr. Great-heart for their 
conductor, whether they had not best to 
make an attempt upon the giant, demolish 
his castle, and if there were any pilgrims 
in it, to set them at liberty before they went 
any fartlier. So one said one thing, and an- 
other said the contrary. One questioned if 
it w\is lawful to go upon nnconsecrated 
ground ; another said they might, provided 
their end was good ; but Mr. Great-heart 
said, Though that assertion offered last can- 
not be universally true, yet I have a com- 
mandment to resist sui, “ to overcome evil,” 
to fight the good fight of faith ” ; and, I 
pray, with whom should I fight this good 
fight, if not -with Giant Despair 1 I will, 
therefore, attempt the taking away of his 
life, and the demolisMng of Doubting Cas- 
tle. Then said he, Who will go with me 
Then said old Honest, I will. And so ■will 
w'e too, said Chiistiaiia’s four sons, Matthew, 
Samuel, James, and Joseph ; for they were 
young men and strong (1 John ii. 13, 14). 
Bo they left the 'women in the road, and 
with them Mr. Feeble-mind, and Mr. Eeady- 
to-halt with his crutches, to be their guard, 
until they came back ; for in that place, 
though Giant Despair dwelt so near, they 
keeping in the road, a little child might lead 
them (Isa. xi. 6), 

Bo Mr, Great-heart, old Honest, and the 
four young men, w^enfc to go up to Doubting 
Castle, to look for Giant Despair. When 
they mm at the castle gate, they knocked 
for entrance with an unusual noise. At that 
the oM ^ant comes to the gate, and Diffi- 
dencx! his wife follows. Then said he, Who 
and what is he that is so hardy, as after this 
manner to molmt the Giant B^air t Mr. 
Great-heart repldl, It k 1, Gimtehearl, one 
of the King of the Cel^tlal Countiy’a con- 
ductors of to their place ; and I de- 

mand of thee that thou open thy gates for 
my entrance. Prepare thyself also to fight, 
for I am come to tiie away thy head, and to 

was a 


giant, thought no man could overcome him ; 
and again thought he, Since heretofore I 
have made a conquest of angels, shall Great- 
heart make me afiaid*^ So he harnessed 
himself, and went out. He had a cap of 
steel upon his head, a breastplate of fire gird- 
ed to him, and he came out in iron shoes, with 
a great club in Ms hand. Then these six 
men made up to Mm, and beset him behind 
and before ; also when Diffidence the giant- 
ess came up to help him, old Mr. Honest cut 
her down at one blow. Then they fought 
for their lives, and Giant Despair was 
brought down to the ground, but was very 
loath to die. He struggled hard, and had, 
as they say, as many lives as a cat ; but 
Great-heart was Ms death, for he left Mm 
not till he had severed Ms head from Ms 
shoulders. 

Then they fell to demolishmg Doubting 
Castle ; and that, you know, might with 
ease he done, since Giant Despair was dead. 
They were seven days in destroying of that ; 
and in it of pilgrims they found one Mr. 
Despondency, almost starved to death, and 
one Much-afraid, his daughter ■ these two 
they saved alive. But it would have made 
you a-wondered to have seen the dead bodies 
that lay here and there in the castle-yard, 
and how fuE of dead men’s bones the dun- 
geon was. 

When Mr. Great-heart and Ms companions 
had performed this exploit, they took Mr. 
Despondency and his daughter Much-afraid 
into their protection ; for they were honest 
people, though they were prisoners in 
Doubting Castle, to that tyrant Giant De- 
spair. They, therefore, I say, took with 
them the head of the giant (for his body* 
they had buried under a heap of stones), and 
down to the road and to their companions 
they came, and showed them what they had 
done* Now when Peeble-mmd and Eeady- 
to-halt saw that it was the head of Giant 
D»paix indeed, they were very jocund and 
meny. Now Christiana, if need was, could 
play upon the viol, and her daughter Mercy 
upon the lute ; so since they were so merry 
disposed, she played them a lesson, and 
Ready-to-halt would dance. So he took 
Despondency’s daughter, named Mueh-afeaid, 
by the hand, and to dancing they 'went in , 
the road. True, he could not dance 'wi^odt 
one crutch in his hand, hut, I prorn^e yqU/ 
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lie footed it well : also tlie girl was to be 
commended, for sbe answered tbe mnsic 
bandsomely. 

As for Mr. Despondency, tbe music was 
not muob to bim ; be was lor feeding ratber 
than dancing, for that be was almost starved. 
So Cbristiana gave bim some of ber bottle of 
spirits, for present rebel, and then prepared 
Idm sometbing to eat ; and in a bttle time 
tbe old gentleman came to Mmself, and be- 
gan to be finely revived. 

Now I saw in my dream, when all these 
things were finished, Mr. Great-heart took 
tbe bead of Giant Despair, and set it upon a 
pole by tbe bigbway-side, right over against 
the pillar that Christian erected for a caution 
to pilgrims that came after, to take heed of 
entering into bis grounds. 

Then be writ under it, upon a marble 
stone, these verses following : — 

This is the head of him whose name only 

In former times did pilgrims terrify. 

His castle *s down ; and DiflSidence, his wife, 

Brave Mr. Great-heart has hereft of Me. 

Despondency, his daughter Mnch-afraid, 

Great-heart for them also the man has play’d. 

Who hereof doubts, if he T1 hut cast his eye 

Up hither may his scruples satisfy. 

This head, also, when doubting cripples dance. 

Doth show from fear they have deliverance. 

When these men bad thus bravely showed 
themselves against Doubting Castle, and bad 
slain Giant Despair, they went forward, and 
went on till they came to tbe Delectable 
Moimtains, where Christian and Hopeful 
refreshed themselves with tbe varieties of 
tbe place. They also acquainted themselves 
with tbe Shepherds there, who welcomed 
Them, as they bad done Christian before, 
unto tbe Delectable Mountains. 

Now, tbe Shepherds, seeing so great a 
train follow Mr. Great-heart (for with bim 
they were well acquainted), they said unto 
Mm, Good sir, you have got a goodly com- 
pany here. Pray where did you find all 
these ? 

Then Mn Great-heart replied : — 

First, here is Christiana and her train, 

Her sons, and her sons’ wives, who, lihe the wain, 
Keep by the pole, and do by compass steer 
From sin to grace, else they had not been here : 
Next, here’s old Honest come on pilgrim^e j 
]^eady-to-halt, too, who, I date engage. 
True-hearted is : and so is Feeble-mn^ 

Who willing was not to he left behind : 


Despondency, good man, is coming after, 

And so also is Much-afraid his daughter. 

May we have entertamrnent here, or must 

We further go 2 Let ’s know whereon to trust. 

Then said tbe Shepherds, This is a com- 
fortable company. Yon are welcome to m ; 
for we have for tbe feeble, as for tbe strong. 
Our Prince has an eye to what is done to 
tbe least of these (Matt. xxv. 40) ; tberolore 
infirmity must not be a block to our enter- 
tainment. So they bad them to tbe palace 
door, and then said unto them, Come in, Mr. 
Feeble-mind ; Come in, Mr. Reacly-to-halt ; 
Come in, Mr. Despondency, and Mrs. Much- 
afraid bis daughter. These, Mr. Great-heart, 
said tbe Shepherds to tbe guide, we call 
, in by name, for that they are most subject to 
draw back ; but as for you, and tbe rest that 
are strong, we leave you to your wonted lib- 
erty. 

Then said Mr. Great-heart, This day I see 
that grace doth shine in your faces, and that 
you are my Lord^s Shepherds indeed ; for 
that you have not pushed these diseased 
neither with side nor shoulder, but have 
ratber strewed their way into tbe palace with 
flowers, as you should (Ezek. xxxiv. 21). 

So the feeble and weak went in, and Mr. 
Great-heart and tbe rest did follow. When 
they were also set down, tbe Shepherds said 
to those of tbe weaker sort, What is it that 
you would have 1 for, said they, all things 
must be managed here for tbe supporting of 
the weak, as well as tbe warning of tbe un- 
ruly, So they made them a feast of things 
easy of digestion, and that were pleasant to 
tbe palate and nourishing ; tbe wMcb when 
they bad received, they went to their rest, 
each one respectively unto bis proper place. 

When morning was come, because tbe 
mountains were high, and tbe day clear, and 
because it was tbe custom of tbe Shepherds 
to show to tbe pilgrims before their depart- 
ure some rarities, therefore, after they were 
ready, and bad refreshed themselves, tbe 
Shepherds took them out into tbe fields, 
and showed them first what they bad shown 
to Christian before. 

Then they bad them to some new plac^. 
Tbe first w^s to Mount Marvel, where they 
looked, and beheld a man at a distance, that 
tumbled the bills about Avitb words. Then 
&ey asked tbe Shepherds what that should 
meam So they told them, that that man 
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was the son of one Mr. Great-grace, of whom 
yoTi lead in the First Pari of the Eecords of 
the Pilgrim's Progress. And he is set there 
to leach pilgrims how to believe down, or 
to tumble out of their way, what difficulties 
they shall meet with, by faith (Mark xL 23, 
24), Then said Mr. Great-heart, I know 
Mm : he is a man above many. 

Then they had them to another place, 
called Mount Innocent ; and there they saw 
a man clothed all in white ; and two men, 
Prc^judice and Ill-will, continually casting 
dirt upon him. How, behold, the dirt, what- 
Roevc*r they cast at him, would in a little time 
fall off again, <md his garment would look as 
clear as if no dirt had been cast thereat. 
Then said the x>ilgrims, What means tMs? 
The Shepherds answered, This man is named 
Godly-man, and this garment is to show the 
innoeency of his life. Now, those that throw 
dirt at him, are such as hate his well-doing : 
but, as you see the dirt will not stick upon 
Ms clothes, so it shall be with him that liv- 
eth truly innocently in the world. Who- 
ever they be that would make such men 
dirty, they labor all in vain : for God, by 
that a Ettle time is spent, will cause that 
their innocence shall break forth as the 
light, and their righteousness as the noon- 
day. 

Then they took them, and had them to 
Mount Charity, where they showed them a 
man that had a bundle of cloth lying before 
him, out of which he cut coats and garments 
for the poor that stood about him, yet Ms 
bundle or roll of cloth was never the less. 
Then said they, What should tMs be 1 TMs 
ia, said the Shepherds, to show you that he 
who has a heart to give of his labor to the 
poor shall never want wherewithal. He that 
iratereth shall be watered himself. And the 
Ciike that the widow gave to the prophet 
did not cause that slxe had ever the less in 
her banrei 

Tliey had them also to a place where they 
saw one Fool and one Want-wit wasMng 
an Ethiopian, with intention to make Mm 
wMte ; but ihe more they wa^ed Mm the 
blacker he was. . Then they asked the Shep- 
herds what that should mean. So they told 
them, saying. Thus shall it be with the vile 
person : all means used to get such a one a 
good name ^aH in conclusion tend but to 
make him more abominable. Thus it was 


with the Pharisees ; and so shall it be with 
all hypocrites. 

Then said Mercy, the wife of Matthew, to 
Christiana her mother, Mother, I would, if 
it might be, see the hole in the Mil, or that 
commonly called the by-way to hell. So 
her mother brake her mind to the Shep- 
herds. Then they went to the door. It was 
in the side of a hill ; and they opened it, 
and bid Mercy hearken awhile. So she 
hearkened, and heard one saying, Cursed be 
my father, for holding of my feet hack from 
the way of peace and life ! Another said, 

0 that I had been tom in pieces before I 
had, to save my life, lost my soul ! And 
another said, If I were to live again, how 
would I deny myself, rather than come to 
this place ! Then there was as if the very 
earth had groaned and quaked under the 
feet of tMs young woman for fear. So she 
looked wMte, and came trembling away, 
saying, Blessed be he and she that are de- 
livered from tMs place ! 

Now when the Shepherds had shown them 
all these things, then they had them back to 
the palace, and entertained them with what 
the house would afford. But Mercy, being 
a young and breeding woman, longed for 
sometMng that she saw there, but was 
ashamed to ask. Her mother-in-law then 
asked her what she ailed, lor she looked as 
one not well. Then said Mercy, There is a 
looking-glass hangs up in the dining-room, 
off which I cannot take my mind : if, there- 
fore, I have it not, I think I shall miscarry. 
Then said her mother, I will mention thy 
wants to the Shepherds, and they will not ^ 
deny it thee. But she said, I am ashamed 
that these men should know that I longed. 

Nay, my daughter, said she, it is no shame, 
hut a virtue to long for such a thing as that. 

So Mercy said, Then, mother, if you please, 
ask the Shepherds if they are willing to sell 
it 

Now the glass was one of a thousand. It 
would present a man one way, with Ms own 
features exactly; and, turn it bnt another 
way, and it would show one the very face | 
and similitude of the Prince of pilgrims him- 
self. Yea, I have talked with them that can 
tell, and they have said that they have ^en 
the very crown of thorns upon his head, !by ^ 
looking in that glass if. they have therein 
also seen the holes in Ms hands, in Ms feet, ' ^ 
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and Ms side. Yea, siicE an excellency is 
there in that glass, that it will show him to 
one, where jbhoy have a mind to see him ; 
whether living or dead ; whether in earth or 
heaven ; whether in a state of humiliation, 
or in his exaltation 5 whether coming to suf- 
fer, or coming to reign (James i. 23 ; 1 Cor. 
xiii 12 ; 2 Cor. lii. 18). 

Christiana therefore went to the Shep- 
herds apart (now the names of the Shepherds 
are Knowledge, Experience, Watchful, and i 
Sincere), and said unto them, There is one 
of my daughters, a breeding woman, that I 
think doth long for something that she hath 
seen in this house ; and she thinks that she 
shall miscarry if she should hy you be de- 
nied. 

Experience. Call her, caE her ; she shall 
assuredly have what we can help her to. So 
they called her, and said to her, Mercy, what 
is that tMng thou wouldst have ? Then she 
blushed, and said, The great glass that hangs 
up in the dining-room. So Sincere ran and 
fetched it, and with a joyful consent it was 
given her. Then she bowed her head, and 
gave thanks, and said. By tMs I know that 
I have obtained favor in your eyes. 

They also gave to the other young women 
snch tilings as they desired, and to their 
husbands great commendations, for that they 
iiad jomed with Mr. Great-heart to the slay- 
ing of Giant Despair, and the demolishing 
of Doubting Castle. 

About Christiana^s neck the Shepherds 
pnt a bracelet, and so they did ahont the 
necks of her four daughters ; also they put 
ear-rings in their ears and jewels on their 
foreheads. 

When they were minded to go hence, they 
let them go in peace, bnt gave not to them 
those certain cautions which before were given 
to Christian and Ms companion. The reason 
was, for that these had Great-heart to he 
their guide, who was one that was well 
acquainted with tMngs, and so could give 
them their cautions more seasonably, to wit, 
even then when the danger was nigh the ap- 
proaching. What cautions Christian and Ms 
companion had received of the Shepherds 
Ihey had also lost hy that the time was 
come that they had neei to put them in 
practice. Wherefore here was the advan- 
tage that this company had ovser the 

nthiAT. ^ 5 


Prom hence they went on smging, and 
they said 

Behold, how fitly are the stages set, 

For their relief that pilgiiuis are become ! 

And how they us receive without one let, 

That make the other life our mark and home ^ 

What novelties they have to us they give, 

That we, though pilgrims, joyful lives may live ; 
They do upon us, too, such things bestow, 

That show we pilgrims are, where’er we go. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

MR. VALIANT-FOR-TRUTH. 

When they were gone from the Shep- 
herds, they quickly came to the place where 
Christian met with one Tum-away, that 
dwelt in the town of Apostasy. Wherefore 
of him Mr. Great-heart, their guide, did now 
put them in mind, saying, This is the place 
where Christian met with one Tum-away, 
who carried with him the character of his 
rebellion at Ms back. And this I have to 
say concerning this man : — he would heark- 
en to no counsel, hut once afalling, persua- 
sion could not stop Mm (Heh. x. 26-29). 
When he came to the place where the Cross 
and the Sepulchre were, he did meet with 
one that hid him look there 5 hut he gnashed 
with his teeth, and stamped, and said he 
was resolved to go back to his own town. 
Before he came to the gate, he met with 
Evangelist, who offered to lay hands on him, 
to tui’n him into the way again. But this 
Turn-away resisted him, and having done 
much despite unto him, he got away over 
the wall, and so escaped his hand. 

Then they went on ; and just at the place 
where Little-faith formerly was robbed, there 
stood a man with his sword drawn, and his face 
all bloody. Then said Mr. Great-heart, What 
art thou ? The man made answer, saying, I 
am one whose name is Yaliant-for-truth. I 
am a pilgrim, and am going to the Celestial 
City. Now as I was in my way, there were 
three men did beset me, and propounded 
unto me these three things : 1 . Whether I 
would become one of them ,* 2 . Or^go back 
&om whence I came ; 3 . Or die upon tie 
place. To the first I answered, I had been 
a true man a long season, and therefore it 
could not he expected that I now should cast 
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ill my lot with thieves (Prov. i. 10-14). j 
T hen they deBiaiidecl what I would say to ■ ! 
the second. So I told them that the place 
from whence I came, had I not found incom- ' 
modily there, I had not forsaken it at all ; 
hut finding it altogether unsuitable to me, ■ 
and very unprofitable for me, I foisook it for i 
this way. Then they asked me what I said • 
to the third. And I told them, my life cost ’ 
more dear far than that I should lightly give 
it away. Besides, you have nothing to do 
thus to put things to my choice ; wherefore 
at your peiil he it if you meddle. Then 
these three, to wit, Wiki -head, Inconsiderate, 
and Pragmatic, drew upon me, and I also drew 
upon tiiem. Bo we fell to it, one against 
three, for the space of above three hours. 
They have left upon me, as you see, some of 
the marks of their valoi*, and have also car- 
ried away with them some of mine. They 
are but just now gone : I suppose they 
might, as the saying is, hear your horse 
dash, and so they betook themselves to flight. 

Great But here was great odds, three 
against one* 

Valiant It is true ; but little or more are 
nothing to him that has the truth on his 
side. '‘^Though an host should encamp 
against me,” said one, “ my heait shall not 
fear : though war should rise against me, in 
this will I be confident,” &€. (Ps. xxvii. 3). 
Besides, said he, I have read in some records, 
that one man has fought an army : and bow 
many did Samson slay with the jawbone of 
an ass ! (Jinlges xv. 15, 16.) 

Great Then said the guide, Why did you 
not cry out, that some might have come in 
for your succor 1 

Vaiimit So I did, to my King, who, I 
knew, e<mld hear, and afford invisible help, 
and that was sufficient for me. 

Great Then said Great -heart to Mr. 
¥aliant-for- truth, Thou hast worthily be- 
haved thyself. liOt me see thy sword. So 
he showed it him. When he had taken 
it in hk hand, and looked thereon awhile, 
he said, Ha I it is a right Jerusalem hlade 
(to. li 3^ 

VMiant It 18 so. * Let a man have one of 
lha® hlsdes, with a hand to wield it and ' 
fkill to use it, and he may venture upon an 
ahpl wkh it He need not tor ito holding, 
if he ean hut toll how to^ %" Its edg^ 
Will never hitni It wll eht tosh and bon^ 


and soul and spirit and all (Eph. vi. 12 - 17 ; 
Heb. iv. 12). 

Great But you fought a great wMle ; I 
wonder you was not weary. 

Valiant I fought till my sword did cleave 
to my hand ; and when they were joined to- 
gether as if a sword grew out of my arm, and 
when the blood ran through my fingers, then 
I fought with most courage (2 Sam. xxiii. 10). 

Great Thou hast done well. Thou hast 
“resisted unto blood, striving agamst sin.” 
Thou shall abide by us, come m and go out 
with us ; for we are thy companions. 

Then they took him and washed his 
wounds, and gave him of what they had to 
refresh him ; and so they went on together. 

Now, as they went on, because Mr. Great- 
heait was delighted in him (for he loved one 
greatly that he found to be a man of his 
hands), and because there were with his 
company them that were feeble and weak, 
therefore he questioned with him about 
many things ; as, first, what countryman he 
was. 

Valiant 1 am of Bark-land ; for there I 
was born, and there my father and mother 
are stEL 

Great Bark-land, said the guide ; doth 
not that lie upon the same coast with the 
City of Bestructioni 

Valiant Yes, it doth. Now, that which 
caused me to come on pilgrimage was this : 
We had one Mr. Tell-true come into our 
parts, and he told it about what Christian 
had done, that went from the City of Be- 
struction ; namely, how he had forsaken his 
wife and children, and had betaken Mmself 
to a pilgrimk life. It was also confidently 
reported, how he had killed a serpent that 
did come out to resist him iu his journey ; 
and how he got through to whither he in- 
tended. It was also told, what welcome he 
had at all his Lord’s lodgings, especially 
when he came to the gates of the Celestial 
City ; for there, said the man, he was re- 
ceived with sound of trumpet by a company 
of Shining Ones. He told it also how all 
the beUs in the city did ring for joy at Ms 
recepiion, and what golden garments he was ? 
clothed with ; with many other things that I 
now I shaE forbear to relate. In a WoVd^ 
that man so told the story of GhrMian and 
' his travels, that my hetet fell into a burning , 
haste to be gone after him ^ nor. could father ^ 
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or mother stay me. Bo I got from them, 
aad am come thus far ou my way. 

Great You came iu at the gate, did you 
uotl 

Valiant Yes, yes ; for the same man also 
told us, that all would be nothing, if we did 
not begin to enter this way at the gate. 

Great Look you, said the guide to Chris- 
tiana, the pilgrimage of your husband, and 
what he has gotten thereby, is spread abroad 
far and near. 

Valiant Why, is this Christian’s wife 1 

Great Yes, that it is ; and these also are 
her four sons. 

Valiant What 1 and going on pilgrimage 
too ? 

Great Yes, verily ; they are followmg 
after. 

Valiant It glads me at heart. Good 
man ’ how joyful will he be when he shall 
see them that would not go with him, yet to 
enter after him in at the gates into the city I 

Great Without doubt it will be a comfort 
to him ; for, next to the joy of seeing himself 
there, it will be a joy to meet there his wife 
and children. 

Valiant But, now you are upon that, pray 
let me hear your opinion about it. Some 
make a question, whether we shall know one 
another when we are there. 

Great Do they think they shall know 
themselves then, or that they shall rejoice to 
see themselves in that bliss ? And if they 
think they shall know and do these, why 
not know others, and rejoice in their welfare 
also ? Again, since relations are our second , 
self, though that state will be dissolved 
there, yet why may it not be rationally 
concluded that we shall be more glad to see i 
them there, than to see they are wanting 1 

Valiant Well, I perceive wheieabouts you 
are as to this. Have you any more things to 
ask me about my heginning to come on pil- 
grimage 1 

Great. Yes. Was your father and mother 
willing that you should become a pilgrim ? 

Valiant 0 no I They used all means 
imaginable to persuade me to stay at home. 

Great Why, what could they say a^nst 
tt I 

P'alic^; They said it was an iftie life ; 
and if I myself were not inelined K> sfoljr 
and laldness, I would never countenance a 
pdgnm’s condition. ^ 


Great And what did they say else ? 

Valiant Why, they told me that it was a 
dangerous way ; yea, the most dangerous 
way in the world, said they, is that which 
the pilgrims go. 

Great Did they show wherein this way is 
so dangerous ? ^ 

Valiant Yes, and that in many particu- 
lars. 

Gi^eat Name some of them. 

Valiant They told me of the Slough of 
Despond, wheie Christian was wellnigh 
smothered. They told me that there were 
archers standing ready in Beelzebub Castle, 
to sboot them that should knock at the 
Wicket-gate for entrance. They told me 
also of the wood and dark mountains : of the 
Hill Difficulty ; of the lions ; and also of 
the three giants, Bloody-man, Maul, and 
Slay-good. They said, moreover, that there 
was a foul fiend haunted the Valley ot 
Humiliation ; and that Christian was by him 
almost bereft of life. Besides, said they, you 
must go over the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, where the hobgoblins are ; where the 
hght IS darkness ; where the way is Ml of 
snares, pits, traps, and gins. They told me 
also of Giant Despair, of Doubtmg Castle, 
and of the ruin that the pilgrims met with 
here. Purther, they said I must go over the 
Enchanted Ground, which w*as dangerous ; 
and that, after all this, I should find a river, 
over which I should find no bridge, and that 
that river did lie betwixt me and the Celes- 
tial Country. 

Great And was this all f 

Valiant No. They also told me that 
this way was full of deceivers, and of persons 
that lay in wait there, to turn good men out 
of the path. 

Great But how did they make that 
out ? 

Valiant They told me that Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman did there lie in wait to deceive. 
They also said that there was Formality and 
Hypocrisy continually on the road. They 
said also, that By-ends, Talkative, or Demas 
would go near to gather me up ; that the 
Flatterer would catch me in his net ; or that, 
with green-headed Ignorance, I would pre- 
sume to go on to the gate, from whence he 
was sent back to the hole that was in the 
^side of the hill, and made to go the by-way 
to heU. 



Great I promise yon this was enonglito 
discourage. But did they make aa end 
heie ? 

Valiant No ; stay. They told me also 
of many that had tiied that way of old, and 
that htjd gone a great way therein, to see if 
the y could find something of the glory there 
that so many had so much talked of from 
time to time ; and how they came hack 
again, and befooled themselves for setting a 
loot out of doors in that path, to the satisfac- 
tion of all the country. And they named 
several that did so, as Obstinate and Pliable, 
Mid rust and Timorous, Tinii-avay and old 
Ailieist, with seveial more, who, they said, 
laid some of them gone far to see if they 
could find, but not one of them found so 
much mlvantageby going as amoimted to the 
weight of a feather. 

Great Said they anything more to dis- 
courage } ou I 

Valiant Yes. They told me of one Mi. 
Fearing who was a pilgrim ; and how he 
found this way so solitaiy, that he never had 
a comfortable hour theieiii ; also, that Mr. 
Despondency had like to have been starved 
tliciein yea, and also (wliieh I had almost 
foigot) that Chiistian himself, about whom 
tlieie his been such a noise, after all his 
ventures for a celestial crown, was ceitainly 
drowned in the Black River, and never went 
a fot^t fuither, however it was smothered 
up. 

Great And did none of these things dis- 
courage you ? 

V(dmnt No ; they seemed but as so many 
notJdngs to me. 

Great How came that about ? 

Valiant Why, I still believed what Mr. 
Tfll-true bad said ; and that earned me be- 
yond tlieni alL 

Great Then this was your victory, even 
your faith. 

Valiant It was so. I believed, and there- 
fore came out, got into the way, fought all 
that set themsciYes against me, and, by be- 
lieving, am come to this place 
Who would true valor see, 

IaI Mm mm© hither ; 

Om h&m will .constot be, 

Ckme wind, come weather. 

There no discouragement 
Shall make Mm once relent 

To be a piOlgriin. 


Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Bo but themselves confound,- 
His strength the moie is. 

No lion can hmi flight,-— 

He ’ll with a giant hglit ; 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 

Hobgoblin nor foul fiend 
Can daunt his spirit ; 

He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit 
Then fancies fly away ; 

He ’ll not tear what men say ; 
He ’ll labor night and day 
To be a pilgrim. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE ENCJHA.NTED GROUND. 

By this time they were got to the Enchant- 
ed Gioimd, wheio the air naturally tended 
to make one drowsy And that place was 
all grown over with biieis and thoins, ex- 
cepting here and there, wheie was an en- 
chanted arbor, upon which if a man sits, or 
in which if a iHvin sleeps, it is a q^uebtion, say 
some, whether ever he shall rise or wuike 
again in thib world. Ovei this forest, there- 
foie, they went, both one and another, and 
Mr. Gieat-heart went before, for that he 
was the guide ; and Mi. Yaliant-for-triith, he 
came behind, being there a guard, for fear, 
lest peradventure some fiend or dragon or 
giant or thief should fall upon their rear, 
and so do mischief. They went on here, 
each man with his sword drawn in his hand ; 
for they knew it was a dangerous place. 
Also they cheered up one another as well as 
they could. Feehle-mind, Mr. Great-heart 
commanded should come up after him , and 
Mr. Despondency w^as under the eye of Mr. 
Yaliant 

Now they had not gone far, but a great 
mist and darkness fell upon them all ; so 
that they could scarce, for a great while, see 
the one the other. Wherefore they were 
forced, for some time, to feel fov one another 
by words ; for they walked not by sight s 
But any one must think f|iat h^re to|'| 
sorry going for the best of themi^ll ; but 
how much worse for the women and children^ 
who both of feet and heart were but tender. ! 
Yet so it was, that through the encouraging 
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and that at the end of the cleanest waj, too, 
was a pit, none knows how deep, full of noth- 
ing hut mud, there I'nade on purpose to de- 
stroy the i:)ilgrims in. 

Then thought I with myself, Who that 
goeth on pilgrimage hut would have one of 
these maps about him, that he may look? 
when he is at a stand, which is the way he 
must take 1 

They went on, then, in this Enchanted 
Ground, till they came to where there was 
another arhor, and it was huilt hy the high- 
way-side. And in that arhor there lay two 
men, whose names were Heedless and Too- 
hold. These two went thus far on pilgrim- 
age ; hut here, being wearied with their 
journey, they sat down to rest themselves, 
and so fell fast asleep. When the pilgrims 
saw them, they stood still, and shook their 
heads, for they knew that the sleepers were 


victualling-house, therein to refresh the 
feebler sort. Here, therefore, was grunt- 
ing, and puffing, and sighing. While one 
tumhleth over a hush, another sticks fast in 
the dirt ; and the children, some of them, 
lost their shoes in the mire ; — while one 
cries out, I am down ; and another. Ho ! 
where are you? and a third, The hushes 
have got such fast hold on me, I think I 
cannot get away from them. 

Then they came at an arbor, warm, and 
promising much refreshing to the pil- 
grims ; for it was finely wrought above- 
head, beautified with greens, furnished with 
benches and settles. It also had, in it a soft 
couch, whereonthe weary might lean. This, 
you must think, all things considered, was 
tempting ; for the pilgrims already began to 
be foiled with the badness of the way. But 
there was not one of them that made so much 
as amotion to stop there ; yea, for aught I 
could perceive, they continually gave so good 


so faithiully tell them dangers, md of and called each one by his nann 
the nature of dangers, when they were at guide, it seems, did know them) ; 
them, that usually, when they were nearest was no voice nor answer. Then 
to them, they did most pluck up their spirits, , did shake them, and do what he 
and hearten one another to deny the flesh, disturb them. Then said one oi 
This arbor was called The SlothfuFs Friend, will pay you when I take my me 
on purpose to allure, if it might be, some of which the guide shook his head. I 
the pilgrims there to take up their rest when so long as I can hold my sword in 
weary. said the other. At that one of th< 

I saw then in my dream, that they went laughed, 
on in this their solitary ground, till they Then said Christiana, What is 1 
came to a place at which a man is apt to lose ing of this ? The guide said, The 
his way. Now, though when it was light their sleep. If you strike them, 1 
their guide could well enough tell how to or whatever else you do to them, 
miss those ways that led wrong, yet in the answer you after this fashion ; or, 
dark he was put to a stand. But he had in them said in old time, when the wa 
his pocket a map of all ways leading to or sea did beat upon him, and he sle 
j&:om the Celestial City ; wherefore he Struck upon the mast of a ship, “ Whe; 
a light (for he never goes, also, without his awake ? I will seek it yet again (F 
tinder-box), and takes a view of his book or 34, 35). You know, when men tal 
map, which bids him be careful in that place sleep, they say anything, but their 
to turn to the right-hand way. And had he not governed either by faith o 
not here been careful to look in his map, There is an incohei;ency in their w 
they had all, in probability,, been smothered as there was before betwixt their 
in the mud; for just a little befdre. them,! pilgrimage and sitting down her 
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then, is the mischief of it ; — when heedless 
ones go on pilgrimage, it is twenty to one 
hut they are served thus. Eor this Enchant- 
ed Ground is one of the last refuges that the 
enemy to pilgrims has ; wh&efoie it is, as 
you see, placed almost at the end of the way, 
and so it standeth against us with the more 
advantage. For when, thinks the enemy, 
will these fools he so desirous to sit down, 
as when they are weaiy and when so like 
to be weary, as when almost at their jour- 
ney^s end Therefore it is, I say, that the 
Enchanted Ground is placed so nigh to the 
land Beulah, and. so near the end of their 
race. Whereiore, let pilgrims look to them- 
selves, lest it happen to them as it has done 
to these, that, as you see, are fallen asleep, 
and none can wake them. 

Then the pilgrims desired, with trembling, 
to go forward ; only they piayed their guide 
to strike a light, that they might go the lest 
of their way by the help of the light of a Ian 
tern. So he struck a light, and they went 
hy the help of that through the rest of this 
way, though the darkness was very great (2 
Pet. i, 19). But the children began to be 
sorely weary ; and they cried out unto Him 
that loveth pilgrims, to make their way 
more comfortable. So by that they had gone 
a little further, a wind arose that drove away 
the fog j so the air became more clear. Yet 
they were not off (by much) of the Enchant- 
ed Ground ; only now they could see one 
another better, and the way wherein they 
should walk. 

Kow when they were almost at the end of 
this ground, they perceived that a little be- 
fore them was a solemn noise, as of one that 
was much concerned. So they went on, and 
looked before them ; and, behold, they saw, 
as they thought, a man upon his knees, with 
hands and eyes lifted up, and speaking, as 
they thought, earnestly to one that was 
above. They drew nigh, but could not tell 
what he saii So they went softly till he 
had done. When he had done, he got up, 
and began to run towards tbe Celestial City. 
Then Great-heart called after him, say- 
ing, Soho, friend ! let us have your company, 
if you go, as I suppose you d.% ^ the Celes- 
tial (Xty. So the man stopped, and they 
came up to Mm. But so soc* as to. Bofir 
est saw him, he said, I kno'^ tMs nmn. Then 
said Mr. VaHant-for-truth, yfhb is 


it? It is one, said he, who comes from 
whereabouts I dwelt. His name is Stand- 
fast ; he is certainly a right good pilgrim. 

So they came up on^' to another. And 
presently Stand-fast said to old Honest, Ho, 
father Honest ! are you there 1 Ay, said he, 
that I am, as sure as you are there. Right - 
glad am I, said Mr. Stand-fast, that I have 
found you on this road. And as glad am I, 
said the other, that I espied you upon your 
knees. Then Mr. Stand-fast blushed, and 
said, But why, did you see me ? Yes, that I 
did, quoth the other, and with my heart was 
glad at the sight. Why, what did you think ? 
said Stand-fast. Think ! said old Honest ; 
what should I think ^ I thought we had an 
honest man upon the road, and therefore 
should have his company by and by. If you 
thought not amiss, said Stand-fast, how hap- 
py am I ] But if I be not as I should, I 
alone must bear it. That is true, said the 
other ; but your fear doth further confirm 
me that things are right betwixt the Prince 
of pilgnms and your soul. For, saith He, 
“Blessed is the man that feareth alway” 
(Piov. xxvui. 14). 

Valiant Weil, but, brother, I pray thee 
tell us what was it that was the cause of thy 
being upon thy Imees even now? Was it 
for that some special mercy laid obligations 
upon thee, or how ? 

Stand, Why we are, as you see, upon the 
Enchanted Ground ; and as I was coming 
along, I was musing with myself of what a 
dangerous road the road in this place was, 
and how many that had come even thus far 
on pilgrimage had here been stopped and 
been destroyed. I thought also of the man- 
ner of the death with which this place de- 
stroyeth men. Those that die here die of no 
violent distemper. The death wMch such 
die is not grievous to them, for he that go- 
eth away in a sleep begins that Journey with 
desire and pleasure j ^ea, such acquiesce in 
the will of that disease. 

Mon, Then Mr. Honest, interrupting of 
him, said. Did you see the two men asleep in 
the arbor 

Stand, Ay, ay, I saw Heedless and Too- 
bold there ; and for aught I know, there 
they will lie till they rot (Prov. x. 7). But 
let me go on in my tale. As I was thus 
musing, as I said, there was one in veiy 
pleasant attire, but old, who presented her- 
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self unto me, and offered me tliree tMngs, to 
wit, her body, ber purse, and ber bed. Now, 
tbe truth is, I was both aweary and sleepy ; 
I am also as poor as an owlet, and that, per- 
haps, the witch knew. Well, I repulsed ber 
once and twice ; but she put by my repulses, 
and smiled. Then I began to be angry , 
but she mattered that nothing at all. Then 
she made offers again, and said, it I would 
be ruled by her, she would make me great 
and happy ; for, said she, I am the mistress 
of the woild, and men are made happy by 
me. Then I asked her name, and she told 
me it was Madam Bubble. This set me fur- 
ther from her; hut she still followed me 
with enticements. Then I betook me, as 
you saw, to my knees, and with hands hited 
up, and cries, I pmyecl to Him that had said 
He would help. So, just as you came up, 
the gentlewoman went her way. Then I 
continued to give thanks for this my great 
deliverance ; for I verily believe she intend- 
ed no good, but rather sought to make stop 
of me in my journey. 

Ron. Without doubt ber designs were 
bad. But, stay, now you talk of her, me- 
thinks I either have seen her, or have read 
some story of her. 

Stand. Perhaps you have done both. 

Rm. Madam Bubble ! is she not a tall, 
comely dame, somewhat of a swarthy com- 
plexion ? 

Biaind. Bight, you hit it ; she is just such 
a one. 

Rm, Both she not speak very smootldy, 
and give you a smile at the end of a sentence ? 

Stand. You fall right upon it again, for 
these are her very actions. 

Rm. Both she not wear a great purse by 
her side, and is not her hand often m it, ffn- 
genng her money, as if that was her hearths 
delight 1 

Skmi. It is Just so ; had she stood by all 
this wdille you could not more amply have 
set her forth before me, nor have better de- 
•smbed her features* 

Rm. Then he that drew her picture was 
a good limner, and he that wrote eff bar said 
toe. 

Thte wrwumis a wll^imditisby 
virttie of her soremies that this groimd is 
enchanted. Ifhoevet dofii hay their head 
down in her lap, had as good it down on 
that block fteWT' whWi 'tim am doth hang ; 


and whoever lay their eyes upon her beauty 
aie accounted the enemies of God (James iv. 

4 ; 1 John li. 15). This is she that main- 
taineth in their splendor all those that are 
the enemies of pilgiims ; yea, this is she that 
hath bought off many a man from a pilgrim's 
life. She is a great gossiper ; she is always, 
both she and her daughters, at one pilgrim's 
heels or another, now commending and then 
preferring the excellences of this life. She 
is a bold and impudent slut : she will talk 
mth any man. She always laugheth poor 
pilgrims to scorn, but highly commends the 
lich. If there be one cunning to get money 
111 a place, she will speak well of him from 
house to house. She loveth banqueting and 
feasting mainly well ; she is always at one 
lull table or another. She has given it out 
in some places that she is a goddess ; and 
therefore some do worship her. She has her 
times and open places of cheating ; and she 
I will say and avow it that none can show a 
j good comparable to hers. She promiseth to 
I dwell with children's children, if they will 
but love her and make much of her. She 
will cast out of her purse gold like dust, in 
some places and to some persons. She loves 
to he sought after, spoken weE of, and to lie 
in the bosoms of men. She is never weary 
of commending her commodities, and she 
loves them most that think best of her. She 
will promise to some crowns and kingdoms, 
if they will but take her advice ; yet many 
hath she brought to the halter, and ten 
thousand times more to hell. 

Stand. 0, said Stand-fast, what a mercy 
is it that I did resist her ; for whither might 
she have drawn me I 

Great. Whither 1 nay, none hut God knows 
whither. But in general, to be sure, she 
would have drawn thee “ into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition ” (1 Tim. vi. 9), It 
was she that set Absalom against his father, 
and Jeroboam against Ms master. It was 
she that persuaded Judas to seE his I^rd ; ^ i 

and that prevailed with Demas to forsake i ^ 
the godly pdgrim’s life. None can teE ^ , i ' I r| » 
the mischief that she doth. She makes va- • 
riance hetwixt rulers and subjecte, betw&t; - " ’ 

: parents and children, betwixt neighbor and i ' ' 
neighbor, betwixt a man and »his wife, be- ^ , 

twixt a man and himself, betwixt fie 


and the Spirit. Wherefore, good Mi 


r 
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fast> be as your name is; and “when yon 
have done all, stand.” 

At this discourse there was among the pil- 
grims a mixture of joy and trembling ; but 
at length they brake out and sang : — 

"What danger is tlte pilgrim in ! 

How many are Ins foes ’ 

How many ways there are to sin 
No living mortal knows. 

Some of the ditch are shy, yet can 
Lie tttmhlmg m the mire • 

Some, though they shun the frying-pan, 

Do leap into the fire. 

— I — 

CHAPTEB XIII. 

THE PILGRIMS AT HOME. 

After this I beheld until they were come 
unto the land of Beulah, where the sun 
shineth night and day. Here, because they 
were weary, they betook themselves awhile 
to rest, ijid because this country was com- 
mon for pilgrims, and because the orchards 
and vineyards that were here belonged to 
the King of the Celestial Country, therefore 
they were licensed to make bold with any of 
his things. But a little while soon refreshed 
them here ; for the bells did so ring, and the 
trumpets continually sound so melodiously, 
that they could not sleep, and yet they re- 
ceived as much refreshing as if they had 
slept their sleep ever so soundly. Here also 
all the noise of them that walked the streets 
was, More pilgrims have come to town ! 
And another would answer, saying, And so 
many went over the water, and were let in 
at the golden gates to-day! They would 
cry again, There is now a legion of Shining 
Ones just come to town, by which we know 
that there are more pilgrims upon the road ; 
for here they come to wait for them, and to 
comfort them after all their sorrow ! Then 
the pilgrims got up, and walked to and fro. 
But how were their ears now filled with ; 
heavenly noises, and their eyes delighted | 
with cd^al visions 1 In iik land they 
heard nothing, saw nothings Mt nothing, 
smelled nothing, tasted nothing, that was of- 
fensive to their stomach or mind ; only when 
they tasted of the water of the river over 
which they were to go, they thoi|^ that it 


tasted a little bitterish to the palate ; but it 
proved sweet when it was down. 

In this place there was a record kept of the 
names of them that had been pilgrims of old, 
and a history of all the famous acts that they 
had done. It was here also much discoursed 
how the river to some had had its flowings, 
and what ebbings it had while others have 
gone over. It has been in a manner dry for 
some, while it has overflowed its banks for 
others. 

I In this place the children of the town 
would go into the King’s gardens, and gather 
nosegays for the pilgrims, and bring them to 
them with much affection. Here also grew 
camphire, with spikenard and saffron, cala- 
mus and cinnamon, with all its trees of 
frankincense, myrrh, and aloes, with all 
chief spices. With these the pilgrims’ cham- 
bers were perfumed while they stayed here ; 
and with these were their bodies anointed, 
to prepare them to go over the river when 
the time appointed was come. 

Now, while they lay here, and waited for 
the good hour, there was a noise in the town 
that there was a post come from the Celestial 
City, with matter of great importance to one 
Christiana, the wife ot Christian the pil- 
grim. So inquiry was made for her, and 
the house was found out where she was. So 
the post presented her with a letter. The 
contents whereof were, Hail, good woman I 
I bring thee tidings that the Master calleth 
for thee, and expecteth that thou shouldest 
stand in his presence, in clothes of immor- 
tality, within these ten days. 

When he had read this letter to her, he 
gave her therewith a sure token that he was 
a true messenger, and was come to hid her 
make haste to be gone. The token was, an 
arrow with a point sharpened with love, let 
easily into her heart, which by degrees 
wrought so effectually with her, that at the 
time appointed she must be gone. 

When Christiana saw that her time was 
come, and that she was the first of this com- 
pany that was to go over, she called for Mr. 
Great-heart her guide, and told him how 
I matters were. So he told her he was heartily 
glad of the news, and could have been gM 
had the post come for hipa. Then she hid 
that he should give advice how all things 
should be prepared for her journey. So he 
, told her, saying, Thus and thus it must be ; 
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and we tliat siimYe will accompany yon to repent tliee of tHne aptness to fear and 
tile river-side. doubt of Ms goodness before he sends for 

Then she called for her children, and gave thee ; lest thou shouldest, when he comes, be 
them her blessing, and told them that she forced to stand before him for that fault with 
yet lead nith comfort the maik that was set blushing. 

in their lurch eads, and was glad to see them How the day drew on that Christiana 
wnth her there, an<l that they had kept their must be gone. So the road was full of peo- 
garnients so wMte, Lastly, she becpteathed pie to see her take her journey. But, he- 
to the poor that little she had, and com- hold, all the banks beyond the river were 
manded her sons and danghteis to be ready full of horses and chariots, which were come 
against the messenger should come for them, down from above to accompany her to the 
Wiuui siie had spoken these words to her city gate. So she came forth and entered 
guide and to her children, she called lor Mr. the river, with a beckon of farewell to those 
all ant -i or- truth, and said unto him, Sir, that followed her to the river-side. The 
you Iiave in all places showed yomself true- last words that she was heard to say here 
heaited; be ‘‘faithful unto death,’’ and my were, I come, Lord, to be with thee and 
King wdll give you “a crown of life.” I bless thee. 

would also entreat you to have an eye to my So her cMldren and friends returned to 
children j and if at any time you see them their place, for those that waited for Chris- 
foint^ speak comfortably to them. For my tiana had carried her out of their sight. So 
daughters, my sons’ wives, they have been she went and called, and entered in at the 
faithful, and a fulfilling of the promise upon gate with all the ceremonies of joy that her 
them will be their end. But she gave Mr. husband Christian had entered with before 
Stand-fast a ring, her. 

Then she called for old Mr. Honest, and At her departure her children wept. But 
said of him, “ Behold au Israelite indeed, in Mr. Great-heart and Mr. Taliant played upon 
whom is no guile.” Then said he, I wish the well-tuned cymbal and harp for joy. 
you a fair day vhen you set out for Moimt So all departed to their respective places. 

Zion, and shall be glad to see that you go In process of time there came a post to 
over the river dry shod. But she answered, the town again, .and his business was with 
Come wet, come dry, I long to be gone ; for Mr. Beady-to-halt. So he ini^uired him out, 
however the weather is in my journey, I and said to him, I am come to thee in the 
shall have time enough when I come there name of Him whom thou hast loved and 
to sit down and rest me and dry me. followed, though upon crutches ; and my 

Tlieii came in that good man, Mr, Beady- message is to tell thee, that he expects thee 
to-ha!t, to see her. So she said to him, at his table, to sup with him in his king- 
Thy travel hither has been with difficulty ; dom, the next day after Easter ; wherefore 
but that will make thy rest the sweeter. But prepare thyself for tMs journey, 
watch, and lie ready j for at an hour wKen Then he also gave him a token that he 
ye think ned the messenger may come. was a true messenger, saying, “ I have broken 
After him came in ]\lr. Despondency, and thy golden bowl, and loosed thy sEver cord ” 
his daughter Mnch-afraid ; to whom she (Eccles. xii. 6). 

aald, You ought ivitli thmikfulness forever After this Mr. Eeady-to-halt called for 
to remember your deliverance fmm the hai ds his fellow-pilgrims, and told them, saying, 
of Giant Be^ir, and out of Doubting Cas- I am sent for, and God shall surely visit you 
tie. The effect of that mercy is, that you also. So he desired Mr. Yaliant to make 
&m brought with safety hither. Be ye watch- his will. And because he had nothing to 
M, and m$t away fear ; “ be sober, and hope 'bequeath to them that should survive him 
to the end,**^ but his crutches and his good wi^hes^ th^#* 

Tl^li she mi to Mr. Feeble-min^ These crutches I ^ ' 

west delivered from the mouth of Giant to my son that shall tread in my steps, with- f 
Slay-good, that thou mightest live in the an hundred warm wishes that he may prove* ? 
light of the living forever, and see thy better than I have done. s | - ; 

TCinjg with eomfert ; only I advkse thee to Then he themked Mr^ Grea" 
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coEduct and kindness, and so addressed kirn- 
self to Ms journey. When he came at the 
"brink of the river he said, How I shall have 
no more need of these crutches, since yonder 
are chaiiots and horses for me to ride on. 
The last woids he was heard to say were, 
Welcome life 1 So he went his way. 

After this Mr. Feeble-mind had tidings 
brought him that the post sounded his horn 
at his chamber door. Then he came in, and 
told him, saying, I am come to tell thee that 
thy Master hath need of thee ; and that in a 
very little time thou must behold his face in 
brightness. And take this as a token of the 
truth ot my message : “ Those that look out 
at the windows shall be darkened ” (Eccles. 
xii. 3). 

Then Mr. Feeble-mind called for his friends, 
and told them what emnd had been brought 
unto him, and what token he had received 
of the truth of the message. Then he said, 
Since I have nothing to bequeath to any, to 
what purpose should I make a will? As 
for my feeble mind, that I will leave behind 
me ; for that I have no need of that in the 
place whither I go, nor is it worth bestowing 
upon the poorest pilgrim ; wherefore, when 
I am gone, I desire that you, Mr. Yaliant, 
would bury it in a dungbUl. This done, 
and the day being come in which he was to 
depart, he entered the river as the rest. His 
last words were, Hold out, faith and patience I 
So he went over to the other side. 

When days had many of them passed 
away, Mr. Despondency was sent for ; for a 
post was come, and brought this message to 
him : Trembling man ! these are to summon 
thee to he ready with thy King by the next 
Lord's day, to shout for joy for thy deliver- 
ance from all thy douhtings. And, said the 
messenger, that my inessagef is true, take this 
for a proof : so he gave him a grasshopper 
to be a burden unto Mm (Eccles. xii. 5). 

How, Mr. Despondency's daughter, whose 
name was Much-afraid, said, when she heard 
what was done, that she would go with her 
father. Then Mr. Despondency said to his 
Mends, Myself and my daughter, you know 
what we have been, and how troubleaomely 
we have behaved oprselves in ©Very company. 
My will and my datighteris Is, that our de- 
sponds and slavish fears be by no 
received, from the day df out fot- 

ever ; for I know* that Ar my 4e^|li #iey 


will offer themselves to others. For, to be 
plain with you, they are ghosts, the which 
we entertained when we first began to bo 
pilgrims, and could never shake them off 
after: and they will walk about, and seek 
entertainment of the pilgrims ; but for our 
sakes shut ye the doois upon them. 

When the time was come for them to 
depart, they went to the brink of the livei. 
The last words of Mr. Despondency weie, 
Farewell night ; welcome clay ! His daugh- 
ter went through the river singing, but none 
could understand wbat she .said. 

Then it came to pass, awhile after, that 
there was a post in the town that iiiquned 
for Mr. Honest. So he came to his house 
where he was, and delivered to his hand 
these lines ; Thou art commanded to be 
ready against this day seven-night, to pre- 
sent thyself before thy Lord, at his Fathers 
house. And for a token that my message 
is true, ‘^All thy daughters of music shall 
be brought low " (Eccles. xii. 4). Then Mr. 
Honest called for Ms Mends, and said unto 
them, I die, hut shall make no will. As for 
my honesty, it shall go with me ; let him 
that comes after be told of this. When the 
day that he was to be gone was come, he 
addressed himself to go over the river. How 
the river at that time overflowed the banks 
in some places ; but Mr, Honest in his life- 
time had spoken to one Good-conscience to 
meet him there, the which he also did, and 
lent him his hand, and so helped Mm over. 
The last words of Mr. Honest were, Grace 
reigns ! So he left the world. 

After this it was noised abroad that Mr. 
Yaliant-for-truth was taken with a summons 
by the same post as the other, and had this 
for a token that the summons was true, 

That his pitcher was broken at the foun- 
tain ” (Eccles. xii. 6). When he understood 
it, he called for his friends, and told them 
of it. Then said he, I am going to my 
Father's ; and though with great difficulty I 
am got hither, yet now I do not repent me 
of all the trouble I have been at to amve 
whore I am. My sword I give to him that 
shall succeed me in my pilgrimage ; and my 
courage and vskill to him that c^n get it 
My marks and scars I carry with me, to be 
a witness for me that I have fought His 
battles who now will be my rewarder. 
When the day that he must go hence was 
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come, many accompanied Mm to the river- me. How metMnks I stand easy ; my foot 
side, into wliicb. as he went he said, “ Death, is fixed upon that upon which the feet of the 
where is thy sting And as he went down priests that bare the ark of the covenant 
deeper, he said, ^‘Giave, wheie is thy vie- stood, while Israel went over this Jordan 
toryl^’ So he i)assed over, and all the trim- (Josh. iii. 17). The waters, indeed, are to 
pets sounded for him on the other side. the palate bitter and to the stomach cold ; 

Then there came forth a summons for Mr. yet the thoughts of what I am going to, and 
Stand-last (this Mr. Stand-fast was he that of the conduct that waits for me on the 
the rest of the pilgrims found upon his knees othei side, doth lie as a glowing coal at my 
in the Enchanted Ground), for the post heart. I see myself now at the end of my 
lirought it him open in his hands. The con- journey ; my toilsome days are ended. I 
tents whereof weie, tliat he must prepare for am going now to see that head which was 
a change of life, for his master was not will- crowned with thorns, and that face that was 
iiig that he should be so far from him any spit upon for me. I have formerly lived by 
haiger. At this Mi. Stand-fast was put into hearsay and faith ; but now I go wheie I 
a muse. Nay, said the messenger, you need shall live by sight, and shall be with Him in 
not doubt tile truth of my message, for heie whose company I delight myself. I have 
is a token of the truth thereof : ‘‘ Thy wheel loved to hear my Lord spoken of ; and 
is broken at the cistern (Eccles. xii. 6). wherever I have seen the print of his shoe 
Then he called unto him Mi*. Great-heart, in the earth, there I have coveted to set my 
who was their guide, and said unto him, Sir, foot too. His name has been to me a civet- 
althougb it was not my hap to be much in box ; yea, sweeter than all perfumes. His 
your good company in the days of my pil- voice to me has been most sweet ; and his 
grimage, yet, since the time I knew you, countenance I have more desired than they 
you have been profitable to me. When I that have most desired the light of the sun. - 
came from home, I left behind me a wife His word I did use to gather for my food, 
and five small children ; let me entreat you, and for antidotes against my faintings. He 
at your return (for I know that you will go, has held me, and hath kept me from mine 
and return to your MaStePs house, in hopes inkpities ; yea, my steps have been strength- 
that you may yet be a conductor to more of ened in his way. 

the iioly pilgi’ims), that you send to my Now, while he was thus in discourse, Ms 
family, and let them be acquainted with all countenance changed ; his strong man bowed 
that hath and shall happen unto me. Tell imder him : and after he had said, Take me, 
them, moreover, of my happy arrival to this for I come unto thee, he ceased to be seen of 
place, and of the pn*sent [and] late blessed them, 

eonclifion I am in. Tell them also of Chris- But glorious it was to see how the open 
tian, and Christiana his wife, and how she region was filled with horses and chariots, 
and her children came after her husband, with trumpeters and pipers, with singers 
Tell them also whit a happy end she made, and players on stringed instruments, to wel- 
aml wliitlier she is gone, J have little or come the pilgrims as they went iip, and fol- 
nothing to send to my family, except it he lowed one another in at the beautiful gate of 
prayers and tears for them ; of which it will the city. 

sufice if thou acquaint them, if peradventure As for Christianas children, the four boys 
they may prevail that Christiana brought with her, with their 

When Mr. Btaad-fast had thus set things wives and children, I did not stay where I 
in order, and the time being come for him was till they were gone over. Also, since I 
to haste him away, he also went down to tbe came away, I heard one say that they w^e 
liver. Now there a great calm at that yet alive, and so would be for the increase of ^ 
Mma In the river ; wherefiire Mr. Stand- the Church, in that place where they were, J 
iist, when he wm about hidf-waj in, stood for a time. ^ j hC 

awhil% and talked to his companions that Shall it be my lot to go that way again, I 
had waited upon him thhher. And he said, may give those that desire it an accoimt: of ^ 
This river has been a terror to many ; yea, what I here am silent about. Meantime I , . 
the thoughts of it also have often heightened bid my reader FabetoqA . = 
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THE LIFE 


STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 

OF YOBK, MABINEIt: 

WHO LIVED EIGHT IND TWENTY YE\RS ALL ALONE IN AN UNINHABITED ISLANE 
ON THE COAST OT AliERIC V, NEIR THE MOUTH OF THE GREAT RIVER 
OP OROONOOLE , H WING BEEN CAST ON SHORE BY 
SHiPWELCK, WHEREIN ALL THE MEN 
PERISHED BUT HIMSELP. • 


AN ACCOUNT HOW HE WAS AT LAST AS STRANGELY DELIVERED 
BY PIRATES. 




INTRODUCTIOIT 


DanieIi Depoe, or De Foe, was born in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in 
1660 ; the son of James Foe, citizen and butcher, of London. His mind seems to 
have been carefully imbued with religious sentiments at an early age. He was 
a bold, generous, viYacioiis boy, who, as he himself tells us, neyer struck an enemy 
when he was down. At school he made rapid progress in the various departments 
of learning ; he went through a course of theology ; he also studied the rudiments of 
political science ; he acquired a satisfactory knowledge of mathematics, logic, natural 
philosophy, history, geography; something considerable he knew, too, of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, and Italian; and — not least useful accomplishment — he 
learned to -write liis mother tongue with ease, accuracy, and vigor. 

Soon after he had completed his education, he was placed in the warehouse of a 
wholesale hosc-factor. Seven years later, De Foe, or Foe, as he then called himself, 
started in business on liis own account ; and from that time till 1690 we hear but 
little of him, except that he attempted, and with hut little success, to combine the 
pursuit of politics with that of business. In 1691 appeared his first effort in verse, 
entitled A New Discovery of an Old Intrigue : a Satire level’d at Treachery and 
Ambition ; calculated to the Xativity of the Bapparee Flott, and the Modesty of the 
Jacobite Clergy.’" 

In the following year began the series of distressing commercial difficulties which 
finally terminated in De FocCs insolvency. There can he no reasonable doubt that 
they were due to his own want of business habits. A politician and a wit, he was 
•vdiolly unsuited for the proper management of commercial speculations. But he 
soon realized thivS himself, and betook him industriously to his new career as a liter- 
ary man, whendn he achieved constant and distinguished success. Not attempting 
any notice of De Foe’s political writings, we m-ost recognize his career as a novelist 
as that in which, despite liis Viduable services to the cause of freedom and consti- 
tutional government, he is best known and most admired by posterity. ; : 

In 1710, on the 2oth of April, first appeared “The Life and Steatoe' S tm-. 
PEisixa Advexturbs of Bobinson Cbusoe.” There can he no doubt that the foun- 
dation of tins fascinating romance, which for a century and a half has been tlie 
favorite companion not only of hoys, but of men, was afforded by the narrative of 
Alexander Selkirk’s experiences, as recorded by Captain Woodes Bogers in his ac- 
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connt of “ A Cinising Voyage round the "World ; first to the South Seas, thence to 
the East Indies, and homeward by the Cape of Good Hope ; begun in 1708, and 
finished in 1711.’' Alexander Selkirk was a native of Largo, in the county of Fife, 
where he was born in 1676. In Dampier’s expedition to the South Seas he served 
as a sailor on board Captain Stradling's ship; but, quarrelling with his officer, 
deserted from the vessel at the island of Juan Fernandez in September, 1704, and 
there lived alone until rescued by Captain Woodes Rogers in February, 1709. 

In whatever form De Foe met with this curious instance of truth stranger than 
fiction,” it certainly suggested to him the groundwork of “ Robinson Crusoe ” ; — 
that is, he borrowed from it the idea of the island solitude (and much of the charm 
of the work is owing to the circumstance that its scenes transpire in a lonely, sea- 
girdled, remote, and almost inaccessible isle), the construction of the two huts, 
the abundance of goats, and the clothing made out of their skins. All the rest he 
owed to his own fertile and inventive genius. For it is invention that is the 
characteristic of the book, rather than imagination. In reading the modern novels 
the reader cannot often believe they are true ; in reading De Foe’s, the thought 
never crosses his mind that it is -i^^itrue. Its very prosaism renders greater the 
impression it produces ; were it more poetical in form and spirit, it would necessarily 
be less real. 

The success of “Robinson Crusoe” was immediate and unquestionable. The 
second edition was published only seventeen days after the first ; the third edition, 
twenty-five days later ; and the fourth, on the 8th of August. The mine which 
De Foe had thus opportunely discovered he proceeded to work with his accustomed 
vigor. On the 20th of August he published a continuation of his immortal fiction, 
under the title of “ The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ; being the Second 
and *Last Part of his Life, and of the Strange Surprising Accounts of his Travels 
round Three Parts of the Globe.” And its reception continued to be so enthusiastic, 
that De Foe ventured, in August, 1720, on once more appearing before the public 
under the old familiar colors, drawing, as it were, the moral to the story, in a book 
which he entitled “ Serious Reflections during the Life and Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe : with his Vision of the Angelic World.” As the second part 
was inferior to the first, so was the third inferior to the second ; and it has so en- 
tirely dropped out of public favor that to most readers of “ Robinson Crusoe ” its 
existence is wholly unknown. It is not reproduced here. 

It is impossible to give here any detailed account of De Foe's long and multifa- 
rious literary labors. Of Ms industry the reader may judge from the fact that a 
complete list of Ms works enumerates no less than two hundred and fifty-four ; his 
versatility was no less marked. 

Towards the close of the year 1730 he removed from Ms house at Stoke Newing- 
ton, “a commodious mansion in about four acres of ground,” to London, and took 
lod^gs in what was then a pleasant and reputable locality, Eope-makeFs Alley, 
Moorfldds. Here he died of a lethargy, on the evening of Monday, the 26th of 
April, 1731, in the seventy-first year of his age. 



Eobinson Criisoe. 


I WAS bom in tbe year 1632, in tbe city 
of York, of a good iamily, though not of 
that country, my father being a foieign- 
er of Bremen, who settled first at Hull . he 
got a good estate by merchandise, and leaving 
off his trade, hved aiterwaid at York, from 
whence he had married my mother, v^hose 
relations wexe named Bobinson, a very good 
family m that country, and from wliom 1 1 
was called Bobinson Kieutznaer ; but, by l 
the usual coiTUixtioii of words m England, 
we are now called — nay, we call ourselves, 
and wiite onr name — Crusoe, and so my 
companions always called me. 

I had two eldei bi others, one of wliich 
^YiW, lieutenant-t olonel to an English regi- 
ment of foot in Flaudeis, fbimeily command- 
ed by the famous Ooloncl Lockhart, and was 
killed at the luittle near Diinkiik against the 
Spaniaixls : what became of my second 
brother I nevei knew, any inoie than my 
lither and mother did know what was 
become of me. 

Being the third son of tlie family, and not 
bred to any trade, my head began to lie filled 
very early wnth rambling tlnuiglits. My 
father, who was very ancient, had given me 
a competent share of learning, as fax as house 
education and a country free school generally 
goes, and designed me for the law ; but I 
would be satisfied with nothing but going to 
sea ; and my inclination to this led me so 
strongly against the will, nay, the commands 
of my father, and against all the en^wties 
and persuasions of my motiier and ‘C^her 
Mends, that there seemed to be pop^Mng 
fatal in that propensaon of nature tending 
directly to the Bie nf wimf which was to 
befall wm 


My father, a wise and grave man, gave me 
senous and excellent counsel against what he 
foresaw was my design. He called me one 
morning into his chamber, where he was 
confined by the gout, and expostulated veiy 
waimly with me upon this subject. He 
asked me what reasons more than a mere 
wandering inclination I had for leaving my 
father’s house and my native country, where 
: I might be well introduced, and had a pros- 
pect of raismg my fortunes by application 
and industry, with a life of ease and pleasure. 
He told me it was for men of desperate for- 
tunes on one hand, or of aspiring, superior 
foi tunes on the other, who went abroad upon 
adventures, to rise by enterprise, and make 
themselves famous in undertakings of a 
nature out of the common road ; that these 
things were all either too far above me or 
too far below me ; that mine w^as the middle 
state, or what might be called tbe upper 
station of low life, which he had found by 
long experience was the best state in the 
world, the most suited to human happiness, 
not exposed to the miseries and hardships, 
the labor and sufferings, of the mechanic part 
of mankind, and not embarrassed witb the 
pride, luxury, ambition, and envy of the 
upper part of mankind. He told me I 
might judge of the happiness of this state by 
this one thing, namely, that this was the 
state of life which all other people envied | 
that kings have frequently lamented the 
miserable consequences of being born tQ 
great things, and wished they had be^P 
placed in the middle of the tyro | ; 

tremes, — between the mean and the great ^ 
that the wise man gave his ^ testimony to 
this as the just standard of i true ielicity, 
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wken lie prayed to kave neitker poverty nor 
rickes. 

He bid me observe it, and I skotild always 
fkid tkat tke calamities of life were skared 
among tke upper and lower part of mankind ; 
but tkat tke middle station kad tke fewest 
disasters, and was not exposed to so many 
vicissitudes as tke kigker or lower part of 
mankind ; nay, tkey were not subjected to 
so many distempers and uneasinesses either of 
body or mind, as those were who, by vicious 
kving, luxury, and extravagances on one hand, 
or by hard labor, want of necessaries, and 
mean or insufficient diet on tke other hand, 
bring distempers upon themselves by tke 
natural consequences of their way of living ; 
tkat tke middle station of life was calculated 
for all kind of virtues and all kind of enjoy- 
ments ; tkat peace and plenty were tke hand- 
maids of a middle fortune ; tkat temperance, 
moderation, quietness, health, society, all 
agreeable diversions, and all desirable pleas- 
ures, were tke blessings attending tke middle 
station of life j tkat this way men went 
silently and smoothly through tke woxld, 
and comfortably out of it, not embarrassed 
with tke labors of tke hands or of tke head, 
not sold to tke life of slavery for daily bread, 
or harassed with perplexed circumstances, 
which rob tke soul of peace and tke body of 
rest ; not enraged with tke passion of envy, 
or secret burning lust of ambition for great 
things ; but in easy circumstances sliding 
gently through tke world, and sensibly tast- 
ing the sweets of living, without the bitter ; 
feeling tkat tkey are happy, and learning by 
every day's experience to know it more sen- 
sibly. 

After this he pressed me earnestly, and in 
tke most aifectionate manner, not to play 
the young man, not to precipitate myself 
into miseries which nature and tke station of 
life I was bom in seemed to have provided 
against ; tkat I was under no necessity of 
seeking my bread ; tkat he would do well for 
me, and endeavor to enter me fairly into tke 
station of kfe which he kad been just rec- 
ommending to me j and tkat if I was not 
very easy and happy in tke world, it must be 
my mere fate or fault tkat must hander it, and 
that he should have nothing to answer for, 
kaviiig thus discharged Ms duty iu warning 
me against measures wMck he kneiw WOtlld 
be to my hurt. In a word, ib^t as he would 


do very kind things for me if I world &t:y 
and settle at home as he directed, so he 
wmuld not have so muck hand in my misfor- 
tunes, as to give me any encouragement to go 
away. And, to close all, he told me I L^d 
my elder brother for an example, to wffioni 
he kad used tke same earnest persuasions to 
keep Mm from going into tke Low’* Coimtiy 
wars, blit could not prevail, Ms young desiies 
prompting him to ran into tke army, where 
he was killed ; and though, ho said, he 
would not cease to pray for me, yet he would 
venture to say to me tkat, if I did take this 
foolish step, God would not bless me, and I 
would bave leisure hereafter to reflect upon 
having neglected Ms counsel when there 
might be none to assist in my recovery. 

I observed in tMs last pait of Ms discouise, I 
which was truly prophetic, though I suppose \ 
my father did not know it to be so himself, — 1 
I say, I saw tke tears ran down his face very 
plentifully, and especially when he spoke of | 
my brother who was killed ; and tkat when . 
he spoke of my having leisure to repent, and 1 
none to assist me, he was so moved that he I 
broke off the discourse, and told me his heart 
was so full he could say no more to me. 

I was sincerely affected with this discourse, 
— as indeed who could be otherwise 1 — and 
I resolved not to think of going abroad any 
more, but to settle at home, accoiding to my 
father's desire. But, alas I a few days wore 
it all off ; and, in short, to prevent any of 
my father's further importunities, in a few 
weeks after I resolved to ran quite away 
from him. However, I did not act so hastily 
neither as my first heat of resolution prompt- 
ed ; but I took my mother, at a time when 
I thought her a little pleasanter than ordi- 
nary, and told her that my thoughts were so 
entirely bent upon seeing the world, that I 
should never settle to anything witli resolu- 
tion enough to go through with it, and my 
father had better give me Ms consent than 
force me to go without it ; that I was now 
eighteen years old, wMch was too late to go 
apprentice to a trade or clerk to an attorney ; 
that I was sure if I did, I should never serve 
out my time, and I should certainly ran 
away from my master before my time was 
out, and go to sea ; and if she would speak 
to my father to let me go but one voyage 
abroad, if I came home again and did not 
like it, I would go no more, and I would 
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promise by a double diligence to recover that 
time I had lost. 

This put my mother into a great passion. 
She told me she knew it would be to no pur- 
pose to speak to my father upon any such 
subject ; that he knew too well -what was 
my interest to give his consent to anything 
so much for my huit, and that she wondered 
how I could think of any such thing, after 
such a discourse as I had had v ith my lather, 
and such kind and tender expressions as she 
knew m} lather had used to me ; and that, 
in shoit, if I would ruin mystdf, there was 
no he Ip loi me ; but I might depend 1 should 
never have them consent to it ,* that, lor her 
part, she would not have so much hand in 
my destruction ; and I should never have it 
to say that my mother was willing whemniy 
father was not. . | 

Though my mother refused to move it to ’ 
my father, yet, as I have heard afterwards, 
she reported all the discourse to Mm, and 
that my father, after showing a great concern 
at it, said to her, with a sigh, ‘‘That boy 
might be happy if he would stay at home ; 
but il he goes abioad he will be the miser- 
ablest V retch that was ever born. I can give 
no consent to it.” 

It was not till almost a year after this that 
I broke loose, though in the mean time I 
continued ob&tinalely deaf to all proposals of 
settling to biisiiuss, and fietpiently expostu- 
lating with my lather and mother about their 
being so pobitntly deierniiiied against what 
they knew my ineliiiations ])rompted me to. 
But being one day at Hull, where I went 
easually, and uil bout any purpose of making 
an e!opem4*nt that time ; but, 1 say, Ixdng 
theie, and one of iny c ompaniona being going 
by mi to Lmidon in his father’s ship, and 
prompting me to go wifli them, with the 
common allurement of seafaring men, — 
namely, that it Hhouhi me nothing for 
my — I eonsulteil neither father nor 

mother any more, nor so much m sent them 
word of it ; but, leaving them to hear of it as 
they might, mthmit Jisking God^s bl«!ii^ or 
nay father^a, without any eonaideration of 
eireumslaaew or consequence, ant k an ill 
hour, Got lai€iw% on the of September, 
1051, I went on board a ship bound for loa- 
donu Never any young adventurer’s Msfor- 
tunes, I believe, ^gan soonto or wntinued 
lonpr than mke. The Alp was no sooner 


gotten out of the Humber but the wind 
began to blow, and the waves to rise in a 
most frightful manner ; and, as I had never 
been at sea before, I was most inexpressibly 
sick in body and terrified in my mind. I » 

began now seriously to reflect upon what I 
had done, and how justly I was overtaken 
by the judgment of Heaven for my wicked 
leaving my father’s house and abandoning my 
duty ; all the good counsel of my parents, 
my lather’s tears and my mothei*’s entieaties, 
came now fresh into my mind ; and my 
conscience, which was not yet come to the i 

pitch of hardness to which it has been since, 
reproached me with the contempt of advice, ; 

and the bieach of my duty to God and my » 

father. i 

All this while the storm increased, and i 

the sea, which I had never been upon be- i 

fore, went very high, though nothing like i 

what I have seen many times since ; no, j 

nor like what I saw a few days after. But i 

it Avas enough to affect me then, who was I 

but a young sailor, and had never known 5 

anything of the mattey. I expected every | 

wave •would have swallowed us up, and that | 

every time the ship fell down, as I thought, I 

in the trough or hollow of the sea, we should | 

never rise more ; and in this agony of mind j 

I made many vows and resolutions, tliat if 
it would please God here to spare my life ^ 

tliis one voyage, if ever I got once my foot ' 

upon dry land again, I would go directly j 

home to my father, and never set it into a * ' 

ship again wkle I lived ; that I would take 
his advice, and never run myself into such 
miseries as these any more. Now I saw 
plainly the goodness of his observations 
about the middle station of life ; how easy, 
how comfortably, he had lived all his days, « 

and never had heen exposed to tempests at 
sea or troubles on shore ; and I resolved 
that I would, like a true repenting prodigal, ^ ! 

go home to my father. ; ^ 

These wise and sober thoughts continued ^ ' 

all the while the storm continued, and indeed » ^ I 

some time after ; but the next day the wind , ^ 
was abated and the sea calmer, and I began to ^ ‘ ; | 

be a little inured to it. However, I was very ' ’ ^ J 

grave for all that day, being also a little sea- ? ^ j 

sick still ; but towards night the w'eather : i ; ,, - *1 
cleared up, the wind was quite over, and ^ ' / I 

a chaming fine evening followed f the ' 

went down pCrfe^y clear, and tom to the; ^ ^ \ ' I 

■ ' 
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next morning ; and, having little or no wind, 
and a smooth sea, the snn shining upon it, 
the sight was, as I thought, the most delight- 
ful that ever I saw. 

I had slept well in the night, and was 
now no more sea-sick, hut very cheerful, 
looking with wonder upon the sea that was 
so rough and terrible the day before, and 
could be so calm and so pleasant in so little 
time after. And now, lest my good resolu- 
tions should continue, my compamon, who 
had indeed enticed me away, comes to me, 

— “ Well, Bob,” says he, clapping me on the 
shoulder, “ how do you do ^ter it \ I war- 
rant you were frightened, wasn't you, last 
night, when it blew but a capful of wind ” 

— A capful d’ you call it ^ ” said I ; “ ’t was 
a terrible storm.” — *‘A storm, you fool 
you,” replies he ; do you call that a storm ? 
Why, it was nothing at all ’ Give us but a 
good ship and sea-room, and we think noth- 
ing of such a squall of wind as that. But 
you 're but a fresh- water sailor. Boh, Come, 
let us make a bowl of punch, and we '11 
forget all that. D'ye see what charming 
weather 't is now 1 ” To make short this 
sad part of my story, we went the old way 
of all sailors. The punch was made, and I 
was made drunk with it. And in that one 
night's wickedness I drowned all my repent- 
ance, all my reflections upon my past con- 
duct, and all my resolutions for my future. 
In a word, as the sea was returned to its 
smoothness of surface and settled calmness 
by the abatement of that storm, so — the 
hurry of my thoughts being over, my fears 
and apprehensions of being swallowed up hy 
the sea being forgotten, and the current of 
my former desires returned — I entirely for- 
got the vows and promises that I made in 
my distress. I found, indeed, some intervals 
of reflection, and the serious thoughts did, as 
it were, endeavor to return again sometimes ; 
but I shook them off, and roused myself 
from them as it were from a distemper, and 
applying myself to drink and company, soon 
mastered the return of those fits, — for so I 
called them, — and I had in five or six days 
got as complete a victory oyer conscience as 
any young fellow, that resolved net to be 
tgxiubled with it, cetdd desire. But I was to 
have another trial for it still ; and Provi- 
dence, as in su^^h cases generally it does, r^ 
solved to leave me entirefy ydthoti,t excnsk 


Por if I would not take this for a deliver- 
ance, the next was to be such a one as the 
worst and most hardened wretch among us 
would confess both the danger and the 
mercy. 

The sixth day of our being at sea we came 
into Yarmouth Beads ; the wind having been 
contrary and the weather calm, we had made 
but little way since the storm. Here we 
were obliged to come to an anchor, and here 
we lay, the wind continuing contrary ^ — 
namely, at southwest — for seven or eight 
days, during which time a great many ships 
from Newcastle came into the same roads, as ' 
the common harbor where the ships might 
wait for a wind for the river. 

We had not, however, rid here so long, 
but should have tided it up the river, but 
that the wind blew too fresh ; and after we 
had lain four or five days blew very hard. 
However, the roads being reckoned as good 
jas a harbor, the anchorage good, and our 
ground-tackle very strong, our men were un- 
concerned, and not in the least apprehensive 
of danger, but spent the time in rest and 
mirth, alter the manner of the sea ; but the 
eighth day, in the morning, the wind in- 
creased, and we had all hands at work to 
strike our topmasts, and make everything 
snug and close, that the ship might nde as 
easy as possible. By noon the sea went very 
high indeed, and our ship rode forecastle in, 
shipped several seas, and we thought once or 
twice our anchor had come home, upon which 
our master ordered out the sheet-anchor ; so 
that we rode with two anchors ahead, and 
the cables veered out to the better end. 

By this time it blew a terrible storm 
indeed, and now I began to see terror and 
amazement in the faces even of the seamen 
themselves. The master, though vigilant to 
the busmess of preserving the ship, yet, as 
he went in and out of his cabin by me, I 
could hear him softly to himself say several 
times, “ Lord, be merciful to us ; we shall be 
all lost, we shall be all undone,” and the 
like. During these first hurriqp I was stupid, 
lying still in my cabin, which was in the 
steerage, and cannot describe my temper. I 
could ill reassume the first penitence, which 
I had so apparently trampled upon and hard- 
ened myself against. I thought the bitter- 
ness of death had been past, and that this 
would be notbing, too, like the first. But 
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when the master himself came by me, as I 
said just now, and said we should be all lost, 

I was dreadfully frighted. I got up out of 
my cabin and looked out ; but such a dismal 
sight I never saw. The sea went mountains 
high, and broke upon us every three or four 
minutes. When I could look about, I could 
see nothing but distress round us. Two 
ships that rode near us we found had cut 
their maste by the board, being deeply 
laden ; and our men cried out that a ship 
which rode about a mile ahead of us was 
foundered. Two more ships, being driven 
from their anchors, were run out of the roads 
to sea at all adventures, and that with not a 
mast standing. The light ships fared the 
best, as not so much laboring in the sea ; 
but two or three of them drove, and came 
close by us, running away with only their 
spritsail out before the wind. 

Towards evening the mate and boatswain 
begged the master of our ship to let them 
cut away the foremast, which he was very 
unwilling to ; but the boatswain protesting 
to him that if he did not the ship would 
founder, he consented ; and when they had 
cut away the foremast, the mainmast stood 
so loose and shook the ship so much, they 
were obliged to cut her away also, and make 
a clear deck. 

Any one may judge what a condition I 
must be in at all this, who was hut a young 
sailor, and who had been in such a fright 
before at but a little. But if I can express 
at this distance the thoughts I had about me 
at that time, I was in tenfold inoie horror of 
mind upon account of my former convictions, 
and the having returned from them to the 
resolutions I had wickedly taken at first, 
than I was at death itself ; and these, added 
to the terror of the storm, put me into such 
a condition that I can by no words describe 
it. But the worst was not come yet The 
storm continued with such fury that the 
seamen themselves acknowledged they had 
never known a worse. We had a good ship ; 
but she was deep laden, and wallowed m the 
sea, that the seamen every now and then 
cried out ahe would founder. It wm, my a4- 
m mm that I W uul bmw 
what they meant by founder, till I Hi<|uired. 
However, the storm was so violsDit;^ that I 
saw what m mol often seen, — the maetet, the 
boatswain^ mid amme sssnsible 


than the rest, at their prayers, and expecting 
every moment when the ship would go to 
the bottom. In the middle of the night, 
and under all the rest of our distresvses, one 
of the men that had been down on purpose 
to see, cried out we had sprung a leak ; an- 
other said there was four foot water in the 
hold. 

Then all hands were called to the pump. 
At that very word my heart, as I thought, 
died within me, and I fell backwards upon 
the side of my bed where I sat, into the cab- 
in. However, the men roused me, and told 
me that I that was able to do nothing before 
was as well able to pump as another, at 
which I stirred up and went to the pump, 
and worked very heartily. While this was 
doing, the master, seeing some light colliers, 
who, not able to ride out the storm, were 
obliged to slip and run away to sea, and 
would come near us, ordered to fire a gun as 
a signal of distress. I, who knew nothing 
what that meant, was so surprised, that I 
thought the ship had broke, or some dread- 
ful thing had happened. In a word, I was 
so surprised that I fell down in a swoon. 
As this was a time when everybody had his 
own life to think of, nobody minded me, or 
what was become of me ; but another man 
stepped up to the pump, and, thrusting me 
aside with his foot, let me lie, thinking I 
had been dead ; and it was a great while be- 
fore I came to myself. 

We worked on ; but, the water increasing 
in the hold, it was apparent that the ship 
would founder ; and though the storm began 
to abate a little, yet, as it was not possible 
she could swim till we might run into a port, 
so the master continued firing guns lor help, 
and a light ship, who had rode it out just 
ahead of us, ventured a boat out to help us. 
It was with the utmost hazard the boat came 
near us ; but it was impossible for us to get 
on board, or for the boat to lie near the ship^s 
side, till at last, the men rowing very heart- 
ily, and venturing their lives to save ours, 
our men cast them a rope over the stem with 
a buoy to it, and then veered it out a great 
length, which they, after great labor ®pd 
hazard^ took hold of, and we hauled them 
close under our stem, and got all ihtb^their * 
boat It was to no purpose for them or ; 
after we were in the boat to think of reaolji- 
ing to their own ship, so all agreed to let her 
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driTe, and only to pull her in towards shore know not what to call this, nor will I urge 
as much as we could ; and our master prom- that it is a secret overruling decree that hur- 
ised them, that if the hoat was staved upon lifis us on to be the instruments of our own 
shore, he would make it good to their mas- destruction, even though it be before us, and 
ter ; so, partly rowing and partly driving, that we rush upon it with our eyes open, 
our boat went away to the northward, slop- Certainly nothing but some such decreed lin- 
ing towards the shore almost as far as Win- avoidable misery attending, and which it was 
terton Ness. impossible for me to escape, could have 

We were not much more than a qnaxter of pushed me forward against the calm reason- 
an hour out of our ship when we saw her mgs and persuasions of my most retired 
sink, and then I understood for the first thoughts, and against two such visible in- 
time what was meant by a ship foundering structions as I had met with in my first at- 
in the sea. I must acknowledge I had hardly tempt. 

eyes to look up when the seamen told me My comrade, who had helped to harden 
she was sinking ; for from that moment me before, and who was the master^s son, 
they rather put me into the boat than that I was now less forward than I. The first time 
might be said to go in. My heart was, as it he spoke to me after we were at Yaimouth, 
were, dead within me, partly with Mght, which was not till two or three days, for ve 
partly with horror of mind and the thoughts were separated in the town to several quar- 
of what was yet before me. ters, — I say, the first time he saw me, it 

While we were in this condition, the men appeared his tone was altered, and looking 
yet laboring at the oar to bring the boat very melancholy, and shaking his head, asked 
near the shore, we could see, when our boat, me how I did, and telling Ms father who I 
mounting the waves, we were able to see the was, and how I had come this voyage only 
shore, a great many people running along the for a trial, in order to go further abroad, 
shore to assist ns when we should come near ; His father, turning to me with a very grave 
hut we made but slow ivay towards the and concerned tone, “ Young man,” says he, 
shore, nor were we able to reach the shore, yon ought never to go to sea any more ; 
till, being past the lighthouse at Winterton, you ought to take this for a plain and visible 
the shore falls off to the westward towards token that yon are not to be a seafaring 
Cromer, and so the land broke off a little the man.” — “ Why, sir,” said I ; will you go 
violence of the wind. Here we got in, and to sea no more 1” — That is another case,” 
though not without much difficulty, got all said he. “ It is my calling, and therefore 
safe on shore, and walked afterwards on foot my duty ; but as you made this voyage for a 
to Yarmouth, where, as unfortunate men, we trial, you see what a taste Heaven has given 
were used with great humanity, as well by yo^-i of what yon are to expect if you persist, 
the magistrates of the town, who assigned us Perhaps this is all befallen us on your ac- 
good quarters, as by particular merchants count, like Jonah in the sMp of Tarslihh. 
and owners of ships, and had money given Pray,” continues he, “ what are you ? and on 
us sufficient to carry us either to London or what account did yon go to sea ? ” Upon 
back to Hull, as we thought fit. that I told him some of my story, at the end 

Had I now had the sense to have gone of which he burst out with a strange kind of 
hack to Hull, and have gone home, I had passion, “ What had I done,” says he, “ that 
been happy, and my father, an emblem of such an nnhappy wretch should come into 
our blessed Saviour’s parable, had even killed my ship ? I would not set my foot in the 
the fatted calf for me ; for, hearing the ship same ship with thee again for a thousand 
I went away in was cast away in Yarmouth pounds.” This, indeed, was, as I said, an 
Boads, it was a great while before he had excursion of his spirits, which were fet agi-^ 
any assuirance that I was not drowned. tated by the sense of his loss, and was fur- 
But my ill fate pushed me on now with an then than he could have authority* tu gu. 
obstinacy that nothing could resist ; and However, he afterwards talked veiy gravely 
though I had several times loud calls from to me ; exhorted me to go hack to my fa^- 
my reason and my more composed jndgm^t ther, and not tempt Providence to my ruin ; 
to go home, yet I had no power to do it. I told me I might see a visible hand of Heaven 
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against me. ** And, young man,” said lie, worked a little harder than ordinary, yet at 
“ depend upon it, if you do not go back, the same tune I had learned the duty and 
whexever you go you -will meet with nothing office of a foremast man, and in time might 
but disasters and disappointments, till your have qualified myself for a mate or lieuten- 
fathef s words aie fulfilled upon you.” ant, if not for a master. But as it was always 

We parted soon after, for I made him ht- my fate to choose for the w^orse, so I did here ; 
tie answer, and I saw Mm no more. Which for, having money in my pocket, and good 
way he went I know not As for me, hav- clothes upon my back, I would always go on 
ing some money in my pocket, I tiavelled to board m the habit of a gentleman. And so 
London by land ; and there, as well as on I neither had any business in the ship, or 
the road, had many struggles with myself, learned to do any. 

V hat course of life I should take, and whether It was my lot, first of all, to fall into pretty 
I should go home or go to sea. good company in London, which does not 

As to going home, shame opposed the best always happen to such loose and misguided 
motions that offered to my thoughts ; and it yonng fellows as I then was, the Devil gen- 
immediately occurred to me how I should be erally not omitting to lay some snare for 
laughed at among the neighbors, and should them very early. But it was not so with me. 
be ashamed to see, not my father and mother I first fell acquainted with the master of a 
only, but even everybody else ; from whence sMp who had been on the coast of Guinea ; 
I have since often observed how incongruous and who, havmg had very good success there, 
and irrational the common temper of man- was resolved to go again ; and who, taking a 
kind is, especially of youth, to that reason fancy to my conversation, which was not at 
which ought to guide them in such cases, — all disagreeable at that time, hearing me say 
namely, that they are not ashamed to sm, I had a mind to see the world, told me if I 
and yet are ashamed to repent ; not ashamed would go the voyage with him I should be 
of the action for which they ought justly to at no expense ; I should be his messmate 
be esteemed fools, but are ashamed of the and Ms companion ; and if I could carry 
returning, which only can make them he anything with me, I should have all the 
esteemed vuse men. advantage of it that the trade would admit, 

In this state of life, hovever, I remained and perhaps I might meet with some en- 
some time, uncertain what measures to take couragement. 

and what course of life to lead. An irresisti- I embraced the offer, and, entering into a 
ble reluctance continued to going home ; and strict MendsMp with this captam, who was 
as 1 stayed awhile, the remembKince of the an honest and plain-dealing man, I went the 
distress I had been in wore off ; and as that voyage with Mm, and earned a small adven- 
abated, the little motion I had in my desires ture with me, which, by the disinterested 
to a return wore off with it, till at last I honesty of my feiend the captain, I increased 
quite laid aside the thoughts of and looked very considerably ; for I earned about £ 40 
out for a voyage. in such toys and trifles as the captam directed 

That evil influence which carried me first me to buy. This J 40 I had mustered to- 
away from my fathers house, that hurried gether by the assistance of some of my rela- 
me into the wild and indigested notion of tions whom I corresponded with, and who, I 
raising my fortune, and that impressed those believe, got my father, or at least my molher, 
1 ‘onceite so forcibly upon me as to make me to contribute so much as that to my first 
deaf to all good advice, and to the entreaties adventure. 

and even command of my hither, — I say, the This was the only voyage wMch X may aay 
same influence, whatever it was, printed was successful in all my adventures^ 
the most unfortunate of all en^terprises to my wMch I owe to the int^ity and 
view, and I went on board a bound to my Mend the captain, under whom 
the coast of Africa, or, as our sailors vulgarly got a competent liowledge of the 
caB. it, a voyage to Guinea. ^ ics and the rules of navigation, 

It was my great misfortune that in all to keep an account of the 
th^ adventares I did not ship myself as a an observation^ and, in 
saEor, whm^y, though I might indeed have some thinp that were 
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stood by a sailor* For, as be took delight to 
introduce me, I took delight to learn ; and, 
in a word, this voyage made me both a 
sailor and a merchant ; for I brought home 
hve pounds nine ounces of gold-dust for my 
adventure, which yielded me in London at 
my return almost £ 300 ; and this filled me 
with those aspiring thoughts which have 
since so completed my ruin. 

Yet even in this voyage I had my misfor- 
tunes too, particularly that I was continually 
sick, being thrown into a violent calenture 
by the excessive heat of the climate, our 
principal trading being upon the coast, from 
the latitude of fifteen degrees north even to 
the line itself. 

I was now set up for a Guinea trader ; and 
my friend, to my great misfortune, dying 
soon after his arrival, I resolved to go the 
same voyage agam ; and I embarked in the 
same vessel with one who was his mate in 
the former voyage, and had now got the 
command of the ship. This was the unhap- 
piest voyage that ever man made ; for, though 
I did not carry quite J 100 of my new-gained 
wealth, so that I had £ 200 left, and which I 
lodged with my friend’s widow, who was 
very just to me, yet I fell into terrible mis- 
fortunes in this voyage ; and the first was 
this, namely, our ship making her course 
towards the Canary Islands, or rather be- 
tween those islands and the African shore, 
was surprised in the gray of the morning by 
a Tratoh rover of Sallee, who gave chase to 
us with all the sail she could make. We 
crowded also as much canvas as our yards 
would spread or our masts carry to have got 
clear ; but finding the pirate gained upon us, 
and would certainly come up with us in a 
few hours, we prepared to fight, our ship 
having twelve guns, and the rogue eighteen. 
About three in the afternoon he came up 
with us, and bringing to by mistake just 
athwart our quarter, instead of athwart our 
stem, as he intended, we brought eight of 
our guns to bean on that sMe, and poured in 
a broadside upon him, winch made him sheer 
off sgain, after returning our fire and pouring 
in also his sm^ll shot jfrom neaWt\yo hundred 
men which he had qn hoard. Ifewiever, we 
had not a man touched, aM. crir keeping 
close. He pr0|)are5d to and 

We to d^end, ohrsbltes f W hn 

board the nexi time 



he entered sixty men upon our decks, who 
immediately fell to cutting and hacking the 
decks and rigging. We plied them with 
small -shot, half -pikes, powder- chests, and 
such like, and cleared our deck of them twice. 
However, to cut short this melancholy part 
of our story, our ship being disabled, and 
three of our men killed and eight wounded, 
we were obliged to yield, and were carried 
all prisoners into Sallee, a port belonging to 
the Moors. 

The usage I had there was not so dreadful 
as at first I apprehended, nor was I carried 
up the country to the Emperor’s court, as 
the rest of our men were, but was kept by 
the captain of the rover as Ms proper prize, 
and made Ms slave, being young and nimble, 
and fit for Ms business. At this surprising 
change of my circumstances from a merchant 
to a miserable slave, I was perfectly over- 
whelmed ; and now I looked hack upon my 
father’s prophetic discourse to me, that I 
should be miserable, and have none to re- 
lieve me, which I thought was now so effect- 
ually brought to pass, that it could not be 
worse ; that now the hand of Heaven had 
overtaken me, and I was undone without re- 
demption. But, alas ! tMs was but a taste 
of the misery I was to go through, as will 
appear in the sequel of this story. 

As my new patron or master had taken 
me home to Ms house, so I was in hopes that 
he would take me with him when he went 
to sea again, believing that it would some 
time or other be Ms fate to be taken by a 
Spanish or Portugal man-of-war, and that 
then I should be set at liberty. But this 
hope of mine was soon taken away; for 
when he went to sea he left me on shore to 
look after Ms little garden and do the com- 
mon drudgery of slaves about Ms house; 
and when he came home again from his 
cruise, he ordered me to lie in the cabin to 
look after the ship. 

Here I meditated nothing but my escape, 
and what method I might take to effect it, 
hut found no way that had the least proba- 
bility in it. Nothing presented to make the 
supposition of it rational ; for I had nobody 
to communicate it to that would embark with 
me, — no fello%-slave, no Englishman, Irish- 
man, or Scotsman thme but myself ; so that 
Im* two years, though I often pleased mysetf 
with the imagination, yet I nevmr had the 
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least encoTixaging prospect of putting it in 
practice. 

After about two years an odd circumstance 
presented itself, winch put the old thought 
of making some attempt for my liberty again 
in my head. My patron lying at home 
longer than usual without fitting out his 
ship, which, as I heard, was for want of 
money, he used constantly, once or twice a 
week, sometimes oftener, if the weather was 
fair, to take the ship’s pinnace, and go out 
into the road a fishing ; and as he always 
took me and a young Maresco with him to 
row the boat, we made him very merry, and 
I proved very dexterous in catching fish, in- 
somuch that sometimes he would send me 
with a Moor, one of his kinsmen, and the 
youth, — the Maresco, as they called him, — 
to catch a dish of fish for him. 

It happened one time, that going a fishing 
in a stark calm morning, a fog rose so thick 
that, though we were not half a league from 
the shore, we lost sight of it ; and, rowing we 
knew not whither or which way, we labored 
ail day and all the next night, and when the 
morning came we found we had pulled off 
to sea, instead of pulling in for the shore, 
and that we were at least two leagues from 
the shore. However, we got well in again, ; 
though with a great deal of labor and some 
danger ; for the wind began to blow pretty 
fresh in the morning : but particularly 
were ail very hungry. 

But our patron, warned by this disaster, 
resolved to take more care of himself for the 
future, and having lying by him the long- 
boat of our English ship which he had taken, 
he resolved he would not go a fishing any 
more without a compass and some provision. 
So he ordered the carpenter of his ship, who 
also was an English slave, to build a little 
state-room or cabin in the middle of the 
longboat, like that of a barge, with a place 
to stand behind it to steer and haul home 
the main-sheet ; and room before for a hand 
or two to stand and work the sails. She 
sailed with what we call a shoulder-of-mut- 
ton sail, and the boom gibed over the top of 
the cabin which lay very snug and low, and 
had in it room for him to lie, wi& a ^ve or 
two, and a table to eat on, with some small 
lockers to put in some bottles of such liquor 
as he thou^t fit to drmk, pariietdarly his 
bread, rice, and coffee. 


We went frequently out with this boat a 
fishing. And as I was most dexterous to 
catch fish for him, he never went without me 
It happened that he had appointed to go out 
in this boat, either for pleasure or for fish, 
with two or three Moors of some distinction 
in that place, and for whom he had provided 
extraordinarily, and had therefore sent on 
board the boat overnight a larger store of 
provisions than ordinary, and had ordered 
me to get ready three fuzees with powder 
and shot which were on board his ship, for 
that they designed some sport of fowling as 
well as fishing- 

I got all things ready as he had directed, 
and waited the next morning with the boat 
washed clean, her ancient and pendants out, 
and everything to accommodate his guests. 
When by and by my patron came on board 
alone, and told me his guests had put off 
gomg upon some hnsiness that fell out, and 
ordered me with the man and hoy as usual 
to go out with the boat and catch them some 
fish ; for that his friends were to sup at his 
house, and commanded that, as soon as I had 
got some fish, I should bring it home to his 
house ; all which I prepared to do. 

This moment my former notions ^f de- 
liverance darted into my thoughts ; for now 
I found I was like to have a little ship at 
my command, and, my master being gone, I 
prepared to furnish myself, not for a fishing 
business, but for a voyage, though I knew 
not, neither did I so much as consider, 
whither I should steer ; for anywhere to get 
out of that place was my way. 

My first contrivance was to make a pretence 
to speak to tbis Moor to get something for 
our subsistence on board ; foi I told him we 
must not presume to eat of our patron’s 
bread. He said that was true ; so he brought 
a large basket of rusk or biscuit of tbeir 
kind, and three jars with fresh water into 
the boat, I knew where my patron’s case of 
bottles stood, which it was evident by the 
make were taken out of some English prize, 
and I conveyed them into the boat while the 
Moor was on shore, as if they had been there 
before for our master. I conveyed also a 
great lump of beeswax into the boat, which- 
Weighed above half a hundred w^ht, wife ^ 
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a parcel of twine or thread, a hatchet, a saw, 
and a hammer, all which Were of great 
to us afterwards, especially the wax to mak^e 
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caaxdles. Another trick I tried upon him, 
■which he innocently came into also. His 
name was Ismael, who they call Mnly or 
Moely ; so I called to Mm, Moely/^ said I, 
our patrohs guns are on board the boat ; 
can you not get a little powder and shot! 
It may be we may Mil some alcanxies (a 
fowl like our curlews) for ourselves, for 1 
Imow he keeps the gunner’s stores in the 
ship.” — “Yes,” says he, “I’ll bring some.” 
And accordingly he brought a great leather 
pouch which held about a pound and a half 
of powder, or rather more, and another 
with shot, that had five or six pounds, with I 
some bullets, and put all into the boat. At 
the same time I had found some powder of 
my master’s ui the great cabin, with which 
I filled one of the large bottles in the case, 
which was almost empty, pouring what was 
in it into another ; and thus furnished with 
everything needful, we sailed out of the port 
to fish. The castle, which is at the entrance 
of the port, knew who we were, and took no 
notice of us ; and we were not above a mile 
out of the port before we hauled in our sail, 
and set us down to fish. The wind blew from 
the north-northeast, wMch was contrary to 
my desire ; for had it blown southerly, I had 
been sure to have made the coast of Spain, 
and at least reached to the Bay of C^iz ; 
but my resolutions were, blow which way it 
would, I would he gone from the horrid 
place where I was, and leave the rest to 
fate. 

After we had fished some time and caught 
nothing, — for when I had fish on my hook, 
I would not pull them up, that he might 
not see them, — I said to the Moor, “ This 
will not do ,* our master will not he thus 
served ; we must stand farther off.” He, 
thinking no harm, agreed ; and being in the 
head of the boat set the sails ; and as I had 
the helm, I ran the boat out near a league 
farther, and then brought her to, as if I 
would fish ; when, giving the hoy the helm, 
I stepped forward to where the Moor was, 
and maMng as if I stooped for something be- 
hind him, I took him by surprise with my 
arm under his twist, and tossed him clear 
overboard into the sea. He rose immedi- 
ately, for he swam like a cork, and eaUed to 
me, begged to be taken in ; told me he would 
go all the world over with me. He swam So 
strong after the boat tdiat he would have 


reached me very quickly, there being but 
little wind ; upon which I stepped into the 
cabin, and fetching one of the fowling-pieces, 
I presented it at him, and told him I had 
done him no hurt, and if he would he quiet 
I would do him none, “ But,” said I, “ you 
swim well enough to reach to the shore, and 
the sea is calm ; make the best of your way 
to shore, and I will do you no harm, but if 
you come near the boat I’ll shoot you 
through the head ; for I am resolved to have 
my liberty.” So he turned hunself about 
and swam for the shore j and I make no 
doubt but he reached it with ease, for he was 
an excellent swimmer. 

I could have been content to have taken 
tMs Moor with me and have drowned the 
boy, but there was no venturing to trust 
him. When he was gone I turned to the 
boy, who they called Xury, and said to him, 
“ Xury, if you will be faithful to me, I ’ll 
make you a great man ; but if you will not 
stroke your face to he true to me, — that is, 
swear by Mahomet and his father’s beard, — 
I must throw you into the sea too.” The 
boy smiled in my face, and spoke so inno- 
cently, that I could not mistrust him j and 
swore to be faithful to me, and go all over 
the world with me. 

While I was in ■view of the Moor that was 
swimming, I stood out directly to sea with 
the boat, rather stretching to windward, that 
they might think me gone towards the 
strait’s mouth (as indeed any one that had 
been in their -wits must have been supposed 
to do) ; for who would have supposed we 
were sailed ou to the southward, to the truly 
harbariau coast, where whole nations of ne- 
groes were sure to surround us with their 
canoes and destroy us ; where we could 
never once go on shore hut we should he 
devoured by savage beasts or more merciless 
savages of human kind 1 

But as soon as it grew dusk in the evening 
I changed my course, and steered directly 
south and by east, bending my course a little 
toward the east, that I might keep in with 
the shore ; and having a fair fresh gale of 
wind and a smooth, quiet sea, I made such 
sail that I believe by the next day at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when I first made 
the land, I could not be less than one hundred 
and fifty miles south of Sallee ; quite beyond 
I the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, or, in- 
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deed, of any otlier Mng thereabouts, for we 
saw no people. 

Yet such was the fright I had taken at 
the Moors, and the dreadful apprehensions I 
had of falling into their hands, that I would 
not stop, or go on shore, or come to an 
anchor, the wind continuing faii‘, till I had 
sailed in that manner five days ; and then, 
the wind shifting to the southwaid, I con- 
cluded also that if any of our vessels were in 
chase of me, they also would now give over. 
So I ventured to make to the coast, and came 
to an anchor in the mouth of a little rivei, 
I knew not what, or where ; neither what 
latitude, what country, what nation, or what 
river. I neither saw, nor desired to see, any 
people ; the principal thing I wanted was 
fresh water. We came into this creek in the 
evening, resolving to swim on shore as soon 
as it was dark, and discover the country ; but 
as soon as it was quite dark we heard such 
dreadful noises of the barking, roaring, and 
howling of wild creatures, of we knew not 
what kinds, that the poor boy was ready to 
die with fear, and begged of me not to go 
on shore till day. ^‘Well, Xury,” said I, 
“ then I won’t ; hut it may he we may see 
men by day, who will be as had to us as 
those lions.” — “ Then we give them the 
shoot gun,” says Xury, laughing ; “ make 
them run away.” Such English Xury spoke 
by conversing among us slaves. However, 
I was glad to see the boy so cheerful, and I 
gave him a dram (out of our patron’s case of 
bottler) to cheer him up. After all, Xury’s 
advice was good, and I took it. We dropped 
our little anchor, and lay still all night, — I 
say still, for we slept none, — for in two or 
three houw we saw vast great creatures (we 
knew not what to call them) of many sorts 
come down to the sea-shore, and run into the 
water, widlowing and washing themselves 
ht the pleasure of cooling themselves ; and 
they made such hideous bowlings and yell- 
ing^, that I never indeed heard the Hfca 

Xury was dreadfully frightened, and in- 
deed so WM I too* Bui we were both more 
frightened y^hm. heard one of these 
mighty creatures come swimnneg toiwpds 
our Imt We could not see him, hut we 
might hear him by his Blowing to Be a 
monstrous, huge, and furious be^t ,Xi|ry 
said it was a lion, and it might be p for 
aught I know ; but poor Xury cded to me 


to weigh the anchor, and row away. “ No/’ 
says I ; “ Xury, we can slip our cable with 
tbe buoy to it, and go off to sea. They can- 
not follow us far.” I had no sooner said so 
but I perceived the creature (whatever it 
was) within two oars’ length, which some- 
thing surprised me. However, I immedi- 
ately stepped to the cabin door, and taking 
up my gun, fired at him, upon which he 
immediately turned about, and swam to- 
wards the shore again. 

But it is impossible to describe the horri- 
ble noises, and hideous cries and bowlings, 
that were raised as well upon the edge of 
the shore as higher withm the country, upon 
the noise or report of the gun, a thing I 
have some reason to believe those creatures 
had never heard before. This convinced me 
that there was no going on shore for us in 
fhe night upon that coast ; and how to ven- 
ture on shore in the day was another ques- 
tion, too, for to have fallen into the hands 
of any of the savages had been as bad as to 
have fallen into the hands of lions and tigers ; 
at least we were equally apprehensive of the 
danger of it. 

Be that as it would, we were obliged to 
go on shore somewhere or other for water, 
for we had not a pint left in the boat. 
When or where to get it was the point. 
Xury said, if I would let him go on shore 
with one of the jars, he would find if there 
was any water, and bring some to me. I 
: asked him why he would go, — why I should 
not go and he stay in the boat ? The hoy 
answered with so much affection that made 
me love him ever after. Says he, If wild 
mans comes, they eat me ; you go away,” 

— Well, Xury,” says I, we will both go ; 
and if the wild mans come, we will kill 
them. They shall eat neither of us.” So I 
gave Xury a piece of rusk-bread to eat, and 
a dram out of our patron’s case of bottles 
which I mentioned before ; and we hauled 
in the boat as near the shore as we thought 
was proper, and so waded on shore, carrying 
nothing but our arms and two jars for water. 

I did not care to go out of sight the | 
boat, fearing the coining of canoes idth savr 
ages down the river ; but the boy, seeing^ 
low place about a miles up the country, ratu- \ i . 
bl^ to it j and by and by I saw hiru coine 
running towards I thought ; he w^|s ^ 
pursued by some aav^e, or lightened with 
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some wild beast, and I ran forward towards 
him to help him ; but when I came nearer 
to him, I saw something hanging over his 
shoulders, which was a creatine that he 
had shot, like a hare, but different in color 
and longer legs. Howeva', we were very 
glad of it, and it was very good meat ; but 
the great joy that poor Xniy came with was 
to tell me he had found good water and seen 
no wild men. 

But we found afterwards that we need not 
take such pains for water, for a little highei 
up the creek where we were we found the 
water fresh when the tide was out, which 
flowed hut a little way up. So we filled our 
jars, and feasted on the hare we had killed, 
and prepared to go on our way, having seen 
no footsteps of any human creature in that 
part of the country. ^ 

As I had been one voyage to this coast 
before, I knew very weE that the islands of i 
the Canaries, and Cape de Verd Islands also, 
lay not far off from the coast. But as I had 
no instruments to take an observation to 
know what latitude we were in, and did not 
exactly know, or at least remember what 
latitude they were in, I knew not where to 
look for them, or when to stand off to sea 
towards them ; otherwise I might now easily 
have found some of these islands. But my 
hope was, that if I stood along this coast 
till I came to that part where the English 
traded, I should find some of their vessels 
upon their usual design of trade, that would 
relieve and take us in. 

By the best of my calculation, that place 
where I now was must be that countiy 
which, lying between the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco's dominions and the negroes, lies waste 
and uninhabited except by wild beasts, — 
the negroes having abandoned it and gone 
farther south, for fear of the Moors ; and 
the Moors not thinking it worth inhabiting, 
by reason of its barrenness. And, indeed, 
both forsaking it because of the prodigious 
number of tigers, Hons, leopards, and other 
furious^ creatures which harbor there ; so 
that the Moors use it for their hunting only, 
where they go like an army, two or three 
thousand men at a time. And, indeed, for 
near a hundred miles together upon this 
coast we saw nothmg but a vaSfe uninhabited 
country by day, and heard imthingbU^ bowl- 
ings and roaring of wild beasts by^iii^^ 


Once or twice in the daytime, I thought 
I saw the Pico of Teneriffe, being the high 
top of the mountain of Teneiiffe in the 
Canaries ; and had a great mind to venture 
out in hopes of reaching thither ; hut hav- 
ing tried twice, I was forced in again by 
contrary winds, the sea also going too high 
for iny little vessel, so I resolved to pursue 
my flist design and keep along the shore. 

Several times I was obliged to land for 
fresh water after we had left this place ; and 
once in pai titular, being early in the morn- 
ing, we came to an anchor under a little 
point of land which was pretty high, and 
the tide beginning to flow, we lay still to go 
farther in. Xnry, whose eyes were more 
about him than it seems mine were, calls 
softly to me, and teHs me that we had best 
go farther off the shore. “For,” says he, 
“ look, yonder lies a dreadful monster on the 
side of that hillock fast asleep.” I looked 
where he pointed, and saw a dreadful mon- 
ster indeed ; for it was a terrible great lion 
that lay on the side of the shore, under the 
shade of a piece of the hill, that hung, as it 
were, a little over him. “ Xury,” says I, 
“you shall go on shore and kill him.^^ 
Xury looked frightened, and said, “ Me kill ! 
he eat me at one mouth,” — one mouthful 
he meant. However, I said no more to the 
boy, hut bade him lie still j and I took our 
biggest gun, which was almost musket-bore, 
ancl loaded it with a good charge of powder 
and with two slugs, and laid it down ; then 
I loaded another gun with two bullets ; and 
the third — for we had three pieces — I 
loaded with five smaller bullets. I took the 
best aim I could with the first piece to have 
shot him into the head, hut he lay so with 
Ms leg raised a little above his nose, that the 
slugs hit his leg about the knee, and broke 
the bone. He started up, growling at first ; 
but finding Ms leg broke, fell down again ; 
and then got up upon three legs, and gave 
the most hideous roar that ever I heard. I 
was a little surprised that I had not hit him 
on the head. However, I took up the sec- 
ond piece immediately ; and though he be- 
gan to move off, fired again, and shot him 
into the head, and had the pleasure to see 
him drop, and make hut little noise, but lie 
struggling for life. Then Xury took heart, 
and would have me let him go on shore, 
go,” said I. So the boy jumped into 
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tlie water, and taking a little gim in one 
kand, swam to tke slmre with the other 
hand, and coming close to the creature, pnt 
the muzzle of the piece to his ear, and shot 
him into the head again, which despatched 
him quite. 

This was game indeed to us, hut this was 
no food ; and I was very sorry to lose three 
charges of powder and shot upon a creature 
that was good for nothing to us. However, 
Xury said he would have some of him ; so 
he comes on board, and asked me to ’give 
him the hatchet. ^‘For what, Xury 1" said 
I. “ Me cut off his head,” said he. How- 
ever, Xury could not cut off his head ; but 
he cut off a foot and brought it with him, — 
and it was a monstrous great one. 

I bethought myself, however, that perhaps 
the skin of him might one way or other be 
of some value to us ; and I resolved to take 
off his skin if I could So Xury and I went 
to work with him ; but Xury was much the 
better workman at it, for I knew very ill 
how to do it. Indeed, it took us up both the 
whole day ; but at last we got off the hide 
of him, and spreading it on the top of our 
cabin, the sun effectually dried it in two 
days’ time, and it afterwards served me to 
lie upon. 

After this stop we made on to the south- 
ward continually for ten or twelve days, liv- 
ing very sparing on our provisions, which 
began to abate very much, and going no 
oftener into the shore than we were obliged 
to for fresh water. My design in this was to 
make the river Gambia or Senegal, — that is 
to say, anywhere about the Cape de Terd, 
where I was in hopes to meet with some Eu- 
ropean ship ; and if I did not, I knew not 
what course I had to take, but to seek out 
for the islands or perish there among the 
negroes. I knew that all the ships from 
Europe — which sailed either to the coast of 
Guinea, or to Brazil, or to the East Indies — 
made this cape or those islands ; and, in a 
word, I put the whole of my fortune upon 
this single point, either that I must meet 
with some ship or must perish. 

When I had pursued this resolution about 
f ten days longer, as I have said, I began to 
see that the land was inhabited ; and in two 
dr three places, as we sailed by, we saw peo- 
ple ^mtd upon the shore to look at uS. We 
beuld aMy perdOTU they qtdte black 
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and stark naked. I was once inclined to 
have gone on shore to them. But Xmy was 
my better counsellor, and said to me, “No, 
go, no go.” However, I hauled in nearer 
the shore that I might talk to them, and I 
found they ran along the shore by me a good 
way. I observed they had no weapons in 
their hands, — except one, who had a long 
slender stick, which Xury said was a lance, 
and that they would throw them a great 
way with good aim. So I kept at a dis- 
tance, but talked with them by signs as well 
as I could ; and particularly made signs for 
something to eat. They beckoned to me to 
stop my boat, and that they would fetch me 
some meat. Upon this I lowered the top of 
my sail and lay by ; and two of them ran up 
into the country, and in less than half an 
hour came back and brought with them two 
pieces of dry flesh and some corn, such as is 
the prodxice of their country, — but we nei- 
ther knew what the one or the other was. 
However, we were willing to accept it, but 
how to come at it was our next dispute ; for 
I was not for venturing on shore to them, 
and they were as much afraid of us. But 
they took a safe way for us all ; for they 
brought it to the shore and laid it down, and 
went and stood a great way off till we 
fetched it on board, and then came close to 
us again. 

We made signs of thanks to them, for we 
had nothing to make them amends. But an 
opportunity offered that very instant to oblige 
them wonderfully.; for while we were 
lying by the shore, came two mighty crea- 
tures, one pursuing the other (as we took it) 
with great fury, from the mountains towards 
the sea. Whether it was the male piu'suing 
the female, or whether they were in sport 
or in rage, we could not tell, any more 
than, we could tell whether it was usual or 
•strange ; but I believe it was the latter, be^ 
cause, in the first place, those ravenous crea- ’ 
tures seldom appear hut in the night : and^ 
in the second place, we found the people tej^ . 
ribly jErightened, especially the ■W-omen. The 
man that had the lance or dart did not fly , 
them, hut the rest did. However, as lie two 
creatures ran directly into the water^ they did | i 
not seem to offer to fall upon any of the 
groes, hut plunged them^ves into the^ se% f ^ 
and swam about as if they had come for their . 
diversion. At last one of them h^an to cdi^ > . 
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nearer our “boat than at &sl I expected, but 
I lay ready for him. ; for I had loaded my 
gim with all possible expedition, and bade 
Xnry load both the others* As soon as he 
came fairly within my reach I fired and shot 
him directly into the head. . Immediately he 
sank down into the water, but rose instantly 
and plunged up and down as if he was strug- 
gling for life. And so indeed he was. He 
immediately made to the shore ; but between 
the wound, which was his mortal hurt, and 
the strangling of the water, he died just be- 
fore he reached the shore. 

It is impossible to express the astonishment 
of these pooy creatures at the noise and the 
fire of my gun ; some of them were even 
ready to die for fear, and fell down as dead 
with the very terror. But when they saw 
the creature dead and sunk in the water, and ' 
that I made signs to them to come to the 
shore, they took heart and came to the shore, 
and began to search for the creature. I 
found him by his blood staining the water ; 
and by the help of a rope which I slung 
round Mm, and gave the negroes to haul, 
they dragged him on shore, and found that 
it was a most curious leopard, spotted and 
fine to an admirable degree ; and the negroes 
held up their hands with admiration to think 
what ft was I had killed him with. 

The other creature, frightened with the 
flash of fire and the noise of the gun, swam 
on shore, and ran up directly to the moun- 
tains from whence they came, nor could I at 
that distance know what it was. I found 
q^uickly the negroes were for eating the flesh 
of this creature, so I was willing to have 
them take it as a favor from me ; which, 
when I made signs to them that they might 
take him, they were very thankful for. Im- 
mediately they fell to work with him ; and 
though they had no knife, yet with a sharp- 
ened piece of wood they took off his slmi as 
readily and much more readily than we 
Could have done with a knife. They offered 
me some of the flesh, which I declined, 
making as if I would ^ve it them ; but 
made signs for the skin, which they gave me 
very freely, and hrou^t me a great deal 
more of their provision, which, though I did 
not understand, yet I accepted^ Then I 
made signs to them for some water, and held 
out one of my jars to them, turning it bottmn 
upward, to show that it was empty, and that 



I wanted to have it filled. They called 
immediately to some of their fi lends ; and 
there came two women, and brought a great 
vessel made of earth, and burned, as I sup- 
pose, in tbe sim. This they set down for 
me as before ; and I sent Xury on shore 
with my jars, and filled them all three. The 
women were as stark naked as the men. 

I was now furnished with roots and corn — 
such as it was and water ; and leaving my 
friendly negroes, I made foiward for about 
eleven days more without offering to go near 
the shore, till I saw the land run out a great 
length into the sea, at about the distance of 
four or five leagues before me, and the sea 
being very calm, I kept a large offing to 
make tMs point. At length, doubling the 
point at about two leagues from the land, I 
saw plainly land on the other side to seaward. 
Then I concluded, as it was most ceitain 
indeed, that this was the Cape de Verd and 
those the islands, called from thence Cape de 
Verd Islands. However, they were at a great 
distance ; and I could not well tell what I 
had best to do, for if I should be taken with 
a fresh of wind, I might neither reach one 
nor the other. 

In this dilemma, as I was very pensive, I 
stepped into the cabin and sat me down, 
Xury having the helm, when on a sudden 
the hoy cried out, “ Master, master, a ship 
with a sail ! and the foolish boy was fright- 
ened out of his wits, thinldng it must needs 
be some of his master^s ships sent to pursue 
us, when I knew we were gotten far enough 
out of their reach. I jumped out of the 
cabin, and immediately saw not only the 
ship, but what she was, namely, that it 
was a Portuguese ship, and, as I thought, 
was bound to the coast of Guinea for negroes. 
But when I observed the course she steered, 
I was soon convinced they were hound some 
other way, and did not design to come any 
nearer to the shore. Upon which I stretched 
out to sea as much as I could, resolving to 
speak with them if possible. 

With all the sail I could make, I found 
I should not be able to come in their way, 
hut that they would he gone by before I 
could make any signal to them. But after I 
had crowded to the utmost, and begun to 
despair, they, it seems, saw me by the help 
of their perspective-glasses, and that it was 
1 some European boat, which, as they supposed, 
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mnst belong to some sMp that was lost ; so | 
they sboitened sail to let me come up. 1 1 
was encomaged with this ; and as I bad my 
patron^s ancient on board, I made a waft ot 
it to them for a signal of distress, and fired a 
gnn, both which they saw, for they told me 
they saw the smoke, though they did not 
hear the gun. Upon these signals they very 
kindly brought to, and lay by for me, and in 
about three hours’ time I came up with 
them. 

They asked me ’^^hat I was, in Portuguese 
and in Spanish and in French, but I undei- 
stood none of them ; but at last a Scotch 
sailor who was on board called to me ; and I 
answered him, and told him I was an English- 
man, that I had made my escape out of 
slavery from the Moors at Sallee. Then 
they bade me come on board, and very kind- 
ly took me in and all my goods. 

It was an inexpressible joy to me, that any 
one will believe, that I was thus delivered, 
as I esteemed it, from such a miserable and 
almost hopeless condition as I was in, and I 
immediately offered all I had to the captain 
of the ship as a return for my deliverance ; 
but he generously told me he would take 
nothing from me, but that all I had should 
be deliveied safe to me when I came to the 
Brazils, “ For,” says he, I have saved your 
life on no other terms than I would be glad 
to be saved myself, and it may one time or 
other be my lot to be taken up in the same 
condition ; besides,” said he, “ when I carry 
you to the Brazils, so gieat a way from your 
own country, if I should take from you what 
you have, you will he starved there, and then 
I only take away that life I have given. No, 
no, Seignor Inglese,” says he, Mr. English- 
man, I will carry you thither in charity, and 
those things will help you to buy your sub- 
sistence there and your passage home again.” 

As he was charitable in his proposal, so he 
was just in the performance to a tittle ; for 
he ordered the seamen that none should offer 
to toudi anything I had. Then he took 
everything into his own possession, and gave 
me bank an exact inventory of them, that I 
might have them, even so much as my three 
earthen jars. 

As to my boat, it was a very good one, and 
that he saw, and toH me he wbuld buy it of 
me for ship’s use, and a^ed me what I 
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so generous to me in everything, that I could 
not offer to make any price of the boat, hut 
left it entirely to him ; upon which he told 
me he would give me a note of his hand to 
pay me eighty pieces of eight for it at Brazil, 
and when it came there, if any one offered 
to give more he would make it up. He 
offered me also sixty pieces of eight more for 
my boy Xury ; which I was loath to take ; 
not that I was not willing to let the captain 
have him, but I was veiy loath to sell the 
poor boy’s liberty, who had assisted me so 
faithfully in procuring my own. Hovrever, 
when I let him know my reason, he owned 
it to he just, and offered me this medium, — 
that he would give the boy an obligation to 
set him free m ten years, if he turned Chris- 
tian. Upon this, and Xury saying he was 
willing to go to him, I let the captain have 
him. 

We had a very good voyage to the Brazils, 
and arrived m the Bay de Todos los Santos, 
or All-Saints’ Bay, in about twmty-two days 
after. And now I was once more delivered 
from the most miserable of all conditions of 
life ; and what to do next with myself I was 
now to consider. 

The generous treatment the captain gave 
me I can never enough remember. He 
would take nothing of me for my passage, 
gave me twenty dncats for the leopard’s skin 
and forty for the lion’s skin which I had in 
my boat, and caused everything I had in the 
ship to he punctually delivered me ; and 
what I was willing to sell he bought, such as 
the ease of bottles, two of my guns, and a 
piece of the lump of beeswax, for I had 
made candles of the rest. In a word, I made 
about two hundred and twenty pieces of 
eight of all my cargo ; and with this stock I 
went on shore in the Brazils. 

I had not been long here, but being rec- 
ommended to the house of a good honest 
man like himself, who had an ingeino,” as 
they call it, — that is, a plantation and' a 
sugar-house, — I lived with him some time, 
and acquainted myself by that means with 
the manner of their planting and making of 
sugar. And seeing how well the phmteiPi 
lived, and how they grew rich sudderd|',e 1 ^ 
resolved, if I could get license to j ‘ 

I would turn planter among 
in the mean time to find quti 
money which I had, 
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irdtted to me. To tliis purpose, getting a 
kind of a letter of naturalization, I pnxcliased 
as miicli land that was nncnred as my money 
would reaek, and formed a plan for my plan- 
tation and settlement, and snck a one as 
migM be suitable to the stock which I pro- 
posed to myself to receive from England. 

I had a neighbor, a Portuguese of Lisbon, 
but born of English parents, whose name 
was Wells, and in much such circumstances 
as I was. I call him my neighbor, because 
his plantation lay next to mine, and we went 
on very sociably together. My stock was 
but low as well as his, and we rather planted 
for food than anything else for about tvro 
years. However, we began to increase, and 
our land began to come into order, so that 
the third year we planted some tobacco, and 
made each of us a large piece of ground 
ready for planting canes in the year to come. 
But we both wanted help, and now I found, 
more than before, I had done wrong in part- 
ing with my boy Xury. 

But alas ! for me to do wrong that never 
did right was no great wonder. I had no 
remedy but to go on. I was gotten into an 
employment quite remote to my genius, and 
directly contrary to the life I delighted in, 
and for which I forsook my father’s house, 
and broke through all his good advice ; nay, 
I was coming into the very middle station, or 
upper degree of low life, which my fathei 
advised me to before, and which, if I resolved 
to go on with, I might as well have stayed al 
home, and never have fatigued myself in the 
world as I had done. And I used often to 
say to myself, I could have done this as well 
in England, among my friends, as have gone 
five thousand miles off to do it among stran- 
gers and savages in a wilderness, and at such 
a distance as never to hear from any part of 
the world that had the least knowledge of 
me. 

In this manner I used to look upon my 
condition with the utmost regret. I had no- 
body to converse with but now and then this 
neighbor, — no woik to be done but by the 
labor of my hands ; and I used to say I 
lived just like a man east away upon some 
desolate island, that had nobody there but 
Jiimself. But how just has it been, ^ and how 
should all men reflect that when they com- 
pare their present conditions with others fiiat 
are worse, Heaven may obHge them to make 


the exchange, and be convinced of their 
former felicity by their experience, — I say 
how just has it been that the truly solitary 
life I reflected on, in an island of meie deso- 
lation, should be my lot, who had so often 
unjustly compared it with the life whi( h I 
then led ; in which, had I continued, I had, 
in all probability, been exceeding prospeioms 
and rich 1 

I was in some degree settled in my meas- 
ures for carrying on the plantation, be tore 
my kmd friend, the cajrtain of the ship th<d 
took me up at sea, went back, — for the ship 
remained there in providing his loading and 
preparing for his voyage near three months, 

— when, telling him what little stock I had 
left behind me in London, he gave me this 
fiiendly and sincere advice. “Seignor In- 
glese,” says he, — for so he always called me, 

— if you will give me letters and a proc- 
uration here in form to me, with orders to 
the person who has your money in London, 
to send your effects to Lisbon to such persons 
as I shall direct, and in such goods as are 
proper for this country, I will bring you the 
produce of them, God willing, at my return. 
But since human affairs are all subject to 
changes and disasters, I would have you give 
orders but for one hundred pounds sterling, 
which you say is half your stock, and let the 
hazard be run for the first, so that if it come 
safe you may order the rest the same way, 
and if it miscarry you may have the other 
half to have recourse to for your supply.” 

This was so wholesome advice, and looked 
so friendly, that I could not but be convinced 
'it was the best course I could take ; so I ac- 
cordingly prepared letters to the gentlewm- 
maii with whom I had left my money, and a 
procuration to the Portuguese captain, as he 
desired. 

I wrote the English captain^s widow a full 
account of all my adventures ; my slavery, 
escape, and how I had met with the Portu- 
guese captain at sea, the humanity of his 
behavior, and in what condition I was now 
in, with all other necessary directions for my 
supply. And when this honest captain came 
to Lisbon, he found means, by some of the 
English merchants there, to send over, not 
the order only, but a full account of my 
story, to a merchant at London, who repre- 
sented it effectually to her ; whereupon she 
not only delivered the money, but out of hnr 
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own pocket sent tlie Portuguese captain a 
very kandhoiiie present for Jais humanity and 
chanty to me. 

The merchant in London, vesting this 
hundred pounds in English goods, such as 
the captain had written for, sent them di- 
rectly to him at Lisbon, and he brought them 
all safe to me to the Brazils ; among which, 
without my diiection, — for I was too 3 mung 
fn my business to think of them, — he had 
taken care to have all sorts of tools, iron- 
work, and utensils necessary for my planta- 
tion, and which were of great use to me. 

When this caigo arrived, I thought my for- 
tune made, for I was surpiised with joy ot 
it ; and my good steward the captain had 
laid out the five pounds, which my iriend 
had sent him for a present lor himself, to 
purchase and bring me over a servant under 
bond for six years^ service, and would not 
accept of any consideration except a little 
tobacco which 1 would have him accept, 
being of my own produce. 

Neither was this all. But my goods being 
all English manufactures, such as cloth, 
studs, bays, and things particulaily valuable 
and desirable in the country, I found means 
to sell them to a very great advantage ; so 
that I may say I had more than four times 
the value of my first cargo, and wxis now in- 
finitely beyond my poor neighbor, — I mean 
in tbe advancement of my plantation ; for 
the first thing I did I bought me a negro 
slave and a European servant also, — I mean 
another besides that which the captain 
brought me from Lisbon. 

But as abused prospeiity is oftentimes 
•made the very means of our greatest ad- 
versity, so %vas it w ith mp I went on the 
next year with great success in my planta- 
tion, 1 raised fifty great rolls of tobacco on 
my own ground, more than I had disposed 
of for necessaries among my neighbors ; and 
these fifty rolls, being each of above a hun- 
dred-weight, were well cureil and laid by 
against the return of the fleet from Lisbon. 
And now, increasing in business and in 
wealth, my head began to be fuE of projects 
and undertakings beyond my reach, such 
aa are indeed oiten the ruin of the best heads 
in bnanm 

Had I eontinned in the stefcion f was now 
In, J had room for all th^ things 
have y# W hMi piy so 


earnestly recommended a quiet, retired life, 
and of which he had so sensibly desciibed 
the middle station of life to he full of. But 
other things attended me, and I was still to 
be the wulful agent of all my own miseries, 
and particularly to increase my fault and 
double the reflections upon myself, which in 
my future sorrows L should have leisure to 
make. All these miscaniages were pro- 
cured by my apparent obstinate adherence 
to my foolish inclination of wandering 
abroad, and pursuing that inclination in con- 
tradiction to the clearest views of doing my- 
self good in a fair and plain pursuit of those 
prospects and those measures of life which 
Natiiie and Providence concurred to pr6seii,t 
me with and to make my duty. 

As I had once done thus in my breaking 
away from my parents, so I could not be 
content now, but I must go and leave the 
; happy view I had of being a rich and thriv- 
ing man m my new plantation, only to pur- 
sue a lash and immoderate desire of rising 
faster than the nature of the thing admitted ; 
and thus I cast myself down again into the 
deepest gulf of hmnan misery that ever man 
fell into, or perhaps could be consistent with 
Me and a state of health in the world. 

To come, then, by the just degrees to the 
particular’s of this part of my story. You may 
suppose that having now lived almost four 
years in the Brazils, and beginning to thrive 
and prosper very well upon my plantation, I 
had not only learned the language, hut had 
contracted acquaintance and friendship 
among iny fellow-planters, as well as among 
the merchants at Si Salvadore, which 
was our port ; and that, in iny discourses 
among them, I had frequently given them an 
account of my two voyages to the coast of 
Guinea, the manner of tradmg with the ne^ 
groes there, and how easy it w^as to purchase 
upon the coast for trifles, — such as heads, 
toys, knives, scissors, hatchets, biis of glass^ 
and the like. — not only gold-dust, Guinea 
grains, elephants’ teeth, &c., but negroes iot 
the service of the Brazils in great numbem. 

They listened always very attentit^^t# 
my discourses on these heads, but especiafly 
to that part which related to tbe buying?* of 
negroes j which was a trade at that, tinre not 
only not far entered into, but, as fa^;as 
was, had been carried on by the 
pemiBsion of ths King^ pf 
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gal, and engrossed in tlie ptiMc ; so that few ] 
negroes were hronght, and those excessively 
dear. 

It happened, being in company with some 
merchants and planters of my ac<xnaintance, 
and talking of those things very earnestly, 
three of them came to me the next morning, 
and told me they had been musing very 
mneh npon 'what I had discoursed with them 
oi the last night, and they came to make a 
secret proposal to me. And after enjoining 
me secrecy, they told me that they had a 
mind to fit out a ship to go to Guinea, 
that they had aU plantations as well as I, 
and were straitened for nothing so much as 
servants ; that as it was a trade that could 
not he carried on because they could not 
publicly sell the negroes when they came 
home, so they desired to make hut one voy- 
age, to bring the negroes on shore privately, 
and divide them among their own planta- 
tions ; and, in a word, the question was, 
whether I would go their supercargo in the 
ship to manage the trading part upon the 
coast of Guinea. And they offered me that 
I should have my equal share of the negroes, 
without providing any part of the stock. 

This was a fair proposal, it must be con- 
fessed, had it been made to any one that had 
not had a settlement and plantation of his 
own to look after, which was in a fair way 
of coming to be very considerable, and with 
a good stock upon it. But for me that was 
thus entered and established, and had noth- 
ing to do hut go on as I had began for three 
or four years more, and to have sent for the 
other hundred pounds from England, and 
who in that time, and with that little addi- 
tion, could scarce have failed of being worth 
three or four thousand pounds sterling, and 
that increasing too, — for me to think of 
such a voyage was the most preposterous 
thing that ever man in such circumstances 
could he guilty o£ 

But I, that was horn to be my own de- 
stroyer, could no more resist the offer than 
I could restrain my first rambling designs 
when my father^s good courisel was lost upon 
me* In a word, I told them I would go 
with ill my heart if they would Undertake 
to look %fter my plantation m my absence, 
and would dispose of it to siioh as I should 
direct if I miscarried. This they aUiengsg^ 
to do, and eiffser^ into , 




to do so ; and I made a formal will, dispos- 
ing of my plantation and effects, in case of 
my death, making the captain of the ship 
that had saved my life, as before, my uni- 
versal heir, but obliging him to dispose of 
my effeqts as I had directed in my will, — 
one half of the produce being to himself, and 
the other to be shipped to England. In 
short, I took all possible caution to preserve 
my effects and keep up my plantation. Had 
I used half as much prudence to have looked 
into my own interest, and have made a 
judgment of what I ought to have done and 
not to have done, I had certainly never gone 
away from so prosperous an undertaking, — 
leaving all the probable views of a thriving 
circumstance, and gone upon a voyage to 
sea, attended with all its common hazards, 
to say nothing of the reasons I had to expect 
particular misfortunes to myself. 

But I was hurried on, and obeyed blindly 
the dictates of my fancy rather than my 
reason. And accordingly, the ship being 
fitted out and the cargo furnished, and all 
things done as by agreement by my partners 
in the voyage, I went on board in an evil 
hour, — the 1st of Seiitember, 1659, — being 
the same day eight years that I went from 
my father and mother at Hull in older to 
act the rebel to their authority and the fool 
to my own interest. 

Our ship was about one hundred and 
twenty tons burden ; carried six guns and 
fourteen men, besides the master, Ms boy, 
and myself. We had on board no large 
cargo of goods, except of such toys as were 
fit for our trade with the negroes, — such as 
beads, bits of glass, shells, and odd trifles, 
especially little looking-glasses, knives, scis- 
sors, hatchets, and the like. 

The same day I went on hoard we set 
sail, standing away to the northward upon 
our own coast, with design to stretch over 
for the African coast when they came about 
10 or 12 degrees of northern latitude ; 
which, it seems, was the manner of their 
course in those days. We had very good 
weather, only excessively hot, all the way 
upon our own coast, till we came to the height 
of Cape St. Augustino ; from whence, keep 
ing farther off at sea, we lost sight of land, 
and steered as if we were bound for the isle 
Fernand de Noronha, holding our course 
noj^east by north, and leaving those isles 
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on the east. In this course we passed the 
line in about twelve days^ time ; and were 
by our last observation in 7 degrees 22 min- 
utes northern latitude, when a violent tor- 
nado or hurricane took us ciuite out of our 
knowledge. It began from the southeast, 
came about to the northwest, and then set- 
tled into the northeast ; from whence it 
blew in such a terrible manner that for 
twelve days together we could do nothing 
but drive, and scudding away before it, let 
it carry us whither ever fate and the fury 
of the winds directed. And during these 
twelve days I need not say that I expected 
every day to be swallowed up ; nor, indeed, 
did any in the ship expect to save their lives. 

In this distress, we had, besides the terror 
of the storm, one of our men died of the 
calenture, and one man and the boy washed 
overboard. About the twelfth day, the 
weather abating a little, the master made an 
observation as well as he could, and found 
that he was in about 11 degrees north lati- 
tude, hut that he was 22 degrees of lon- 
gitude difference west from Cape St. Au- 
gustino ; so that he found he was gotten 
upon the coast of Guiana, or the north part 
of Brazil, beyond the river Amazon, toward 
that of the river Oiinoco, commonly called 
the Great River, and began to consult with 
me what course he should take, for the ship 
was leaky and very much disabled, and he 
was going directly back to the coast of 
Brazil* 

I was positively against that ; and looking 
over the charts of the sea-coast of America 
with him, we concluded there was no inhab- 
ited country for us to have recourse to till 
we came within the circle of the Caribbean 
Islands, and therefore resolved to stand 
away for Barbadoes ; which, by keeping off 
at sea, to avoid the indraught of the Bay or 
Gulf of Mexico, we might easily perform, as 
we hop«l, in about fifteen days* sail ; where- 
as we could not powibly make our voyage to 
the coast of Africa without some assistance 
both to our Aip and to ourselves. 

With this d«%a we char^^ our course 
and steered away northwe^ fjy in 
Older to «»ch mmB of our 
where I MpH for reKel Bife' vofi^ 
w0 otherwise detetndn# ; for, 'bwf mi the 
lailudecd d^rees M s^^nd 

stoma cafoe irlr#cwi^<hs#Way 


with the same impetuosity westward, and 
drove us so out of the very way of all human 
commerce, that had all our lives been saved 
as to the sea, we were rather in danger of 
being devoured by savages than ever return- 
ing to our own country. 

In this distress, the wind still blowing 
very hard, one of our men early in the morn- 
ing crifed out, “ Land 1 ** and we had no 
sooner run out of the cabin to look out in 
hopes of seeing whereabouts in the world we 
were, but the ship struck upon a sand, and 
in a moment, her motion being so stopped, 
the sea broke over her in such a manner 
that we expected we should all have per- 
ished immediately, and we were immediately 
driven into our close quarters to shelter us 
from the very foam and spray of the sea. 

It is not easy for any one who has not 
been in the hke condition to describe or 
conceive the consternation of men in such 
circumstances. We knew nothing where 
we were, or upon what land it was we were 
driven, whether an island or the main, 
whether inhabited or not inhabited ; and as 
the rage of the wind was still great, though 
rather less thau at first, we could not so 
much as hope to have the ship hold many 
minutes without breaking in pieces, unless 
the wind by a Mnd of miracle should turn 
immediately about. In a word, we sat look- 
ing one upon another and expecting death 
every moment, and every man acting accord- 
ingly as preparing for another world, for 
there was little or nothing more for us to do 
in this. That which was our present com- 
fort, and all the comtort we had, was that, 
contrary to our expectation, the ship did not 
break yet, and that the master said the wind 
began to abate. 

Now, though we thought that the wind 
did a little abate, yet the ship having thus 
struck upon the sand, and sticking too fast 
for us to expect her getting off, we were in a 
dreadM condition indeed, and had nothing 
to do hut to think of saving our lives as well 
as we could* We had a boat at our stem 
just before the storm, but she was first sta 
by dashing against the ship*s nr 
the next place she broke away, j an 
sunk or was drivejn off to sea ; so 
no hope from her* We had m 
board ; but how to get her qtt 
was a doubtful thn^* However^ 
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no room to debate, tor we fancied tbe sMp 
would break in pieces every minute, and 
some told us she was actually broken al- 
ready. 

In this distress the mate of our vessel lays 
hold of the boat, and with the help of the 
rest of the men, they got her slung over the 
ship’s side, and "getting all into her, let go, 
and committed ourselves, being eleven in 
munber, to God’s mercy and the wild sea ; 
for though the storm was abated consider- 
ably, yet the sea went dreadiully high upon 
the shore, and might well be called “den 
wild zee,” as the D utch call the sea in a storm. 

And now our case was very dismal indeed ; 
for we all saw plainly that the sea W' ent so 
high that the boat could not live, and that 
we should be inevitably drowned. * As to 
making, sail, we had none ; nor, if we had, 
could we have done anything with it : so 
we worked at the oar towards the land, though 
with heavy hearts, like men going to execu- 
tion ; for we all knew that when the boat 
came nearer tbe shore she would he dashed 
in a thousand pieces by the breach of the 
sea. However, we committed our souls to 
God in the most earnest maimer, and the 
wind driving us towards the shore, we has- 
tened our destruction with our owtl hands, 
pulling as well as we could towards land. 

What the shore was, whether rock or 
sand, whether steep or shoal, we knew not ; 
the only hope that could rationally give us 
the least shadow of expectation was, if we 
might happen into some bay or gulf, or the 
mouth of some river, where by great chance 
we might have run our boat in, or got under 
the lee of the land, and perliaps made smooth 
water. But there was nothing of this ap- 
peared ; but as we made nearer and nearer 
the shore, the land looked more frightful 
than the sea. 

After we had rowed or rather driven about 
a league and a half, as we reckoned it, a rag- 
ing wave, mountain-like, came rolling astern 
of us, and plainly bade us expect the couup ds 
grace. In a wor<l, it took us with such a 
fury, that it overset the boat at once, and, 
separating us as well from the boat as. &oin 
one another, gave us not time hardly to 
0 God ! for we were all swallowed up in A 
moment ^ ■ 

Nothing can describe hhe <^nfasion4of 
thought which "I felt when I sunk inta &e 

[ ■ • 


water ; for though- I swam very well, yet I 
could not deliver myself from the waves so; 
as to draw breath, till that a wave, having 
driven me or rather carried me a vast way on 
towards the shore, and having spent itself, 
went back, and left me upon the land almost 
dry, but half dead with the water I took in. 

I had so much presence of mind as well as 
breath left that, seeing myself nearer the 
mainland than I expected, I got upon my 
feet, and endeavored to make on towards the 
land as fast as I could before another wave 
should return and take me up again. But I 
soon found it was impossible to avoid it ; for 
I saw the sea come after me as high as a 
great hill, and as fiuious as. an enemy which 
I had no means or strength to contend with. 
My business was to hold my breath and raise 
myself upon the water if I could, and so by 
swimming to preserve my breathing and- 
pilot myself towards the shore if possible: 
my greatest concern now l3eing that the sea, 
as it would carry me a great way towards the 
shore when it came on, might not carry me 
back again with it when it gave back towards 
the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again buried 
me at once twenty or thiity feet deep in its 
own body ; and I could feel myself carried 
vuth a mighty force and swiftness towards 
the shore a very great way ; but I held iny 
breath, and assisted myself to swim still for- 
ward with all my might. I was ready to 
burst with holding niy breath, when, as I 
felt myself rising up, so to my immediate re- 
lief I found my head and hands shoot out 
above the surface of the water ; and though 
it was not two seconds of time that I could 
keep myself so, yet it relieved me greatly, 
gave me breath and new courage. I was 
covered again with water a good while, but 
not so long but I held it out ; and finding 
the water had spent itself and begun to re- 
turn, I struck forward against the return of 
the waves, and felt ground again with my 
feet. I stood still a lew moments to recover 
breath, and till the water went, from me, and- 
then took to my heels and ran with what 
strength I had farther towards the shore. 
But neither would this deliver me from the 
fury of the sea, which came pouring in after 
me again, and twice more I was lifted up by 
the waves and canied forward as before, the 
shore being very ‘flat , , 
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The last time of these two had well near 
"been fatal to me ; for the sea having hurried 
me along as before, landed me, or rather 
dashed me, against a piece of a rock, and that 
with such force as it left me senseless, and 
indeed helpless, as to my own deliverance * 
for the blow, taking my side and breast, beat 
the breath as it were quite out of my body, 
and had it returned again immediately, I 
must have been strangled in the water; 
but I recovered a little before the return of 
the waves, and seeing I should be covered 
again with the water, I resolved to hold fast 
by a piece of the rock, and so to hold my 
breath, if possible, till the wave went back, 
blow as the waves were not so high as at 
first, being near land, I held my hold till 
the wave abated, and then fetched another 
run, which brought me so near the shore 
that the next wave, though it went over me, 
yet did not so swallow me up as to carry me 
away ; and the next run I took I got to the 
mainland, where, to my great comfort, I 
clambered up the cliffs of the shore and sat 
me down upon the grass, free from danger, 
and quite out of the reach of the water. 

I was now landed, and safe on shore, and 
began to look up and thank God that my 
life was saved in a case wherein there was 
some minutes before scarce any room to 
hope. I believe it is impossible to express 
to the life what the ecstasies and transports 
of the soul are when it is so saved, as I may 
say, out of the very grave ; and I do not 
wonder now at that custom, namely, that 
when a malefactor, who has the halter about 
his neck, is tied up, and just going to be 
turned off, and has a reprieve brought to 
him, — I say, I do not wonder that they 
bring a surgeon with it, to let him bleed 
that very moment they tell Mm of it, that 
the surprise may not drive the animal spirits 
from the heart and overwhelm : 

For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first,” 

I walked about on the shore, lifting up my 
hands, and my whole being, as 1 may say, 
wrapped up in the contemplation of my de- 
liverance, making a tbousahd gestures and 
moMons which I cannot des<|ib4, refiecting 
upon all my comrades that wto drowned, 
and that there should, not he che teal saybd 
but myself; for, as Air them, | 
them afterwards, or Mgu rf 
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three of their hats, one cap, and two shoes 
that were not fellows. 

I cast my eyes to the stranded ves'^el, 
when the breach and froth of the sea being 
so big, I could hardly see it, it lay so far c)iF, 
and considered, Lord, how was it possible 
I could get on shore 1 ” 

After I had solaced my mind with the 
comfortable part of my condition, I began to 
look round me to see what kind of place I 
was in, and what was next to be done, and I 
soon found my comforts abate, and that in a 
word I had a dreadful deliverance ; for I 
was wet, had no clothes to shift me, nor any- 
thing either to eat or drink to comfort me, 
neither did I see any prospect before me hut 
that of perishing with hunger, or being de- 
voured by wild beasts. And, that which wa? 
particularly afflicting to me was, that I had 
no weapon either to hunt and kill any crea- 
ture for my sustenance, or to defend myself 
against any other creature that might desire 
to kill me for theirs ; in a word, I had noth- 
ing about me but a knife, a tobacco-pipe, and 
a little tobacco in a box. TMs was all my 
provision, and tMs threw me into terrible 
agonies of mind, that for a while I ran about 
like a madman. Night coming upon me, I 
began with a heavy heart to consider what 
would be my lot if there were any ravenous 
beasts in that country, seeing at night they 
always come abroad for their piey. 

All the remedy that offered to my thoughts 
at that time was, to get up into a thick bushy 
tree like a fir, but thorny, which grew near 
me, and where I resolved to sit all night, 
and consider the next day what death I 
should die ; for as yet I saw no prospect of 
life. I walked about a furlong from the 
shore to see if I could find any fresh water 
to drink, which I did, to my great joy ; and 
having drunk, and put a little tobacco in my 
mouth to prevent hunger, I went to the tree, 
and getting up into it, endeavored to place 
myself so as that if I should sleep I might 
not fall ; and having cut me a short stick 
like a truncheon for my defence, I took up 
! my lodging, and having been excessively fa- 
tigued, I fell fast asleep, and slept as com- 
fortably as, I believe, few Could have done 
in my condition, and found myself the most 
refreshed with it that I tMnk I ever was on 
such an occasion, 

i , ^ Wlieli I waked it was broad day, the 
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weather clear, and the storm abated, so that bank, and her head low almost to the water, 
the sea did not rage and swell as before ; By this means all her (quarter was free, and 
but that which surprised me most was, that all that was in that part was dry ; for you 
the ship was Mted off in the night from the may be sure my first work was to search and 
sand where she lay by the swelling of the to see what was spoiled and what was free, 
tide, and was driven up almost as far as the And first I found that all the ship’s provis- 
rock which I first mentioned, where I ions were dry and untouched by the water, 
had been so bruised by the dashing me and being very well disposed to eat, I went 
against it ; this being within about a mile to the bread-room and filled my pockets 

from the shore where I was, and the ship with biscuit, and ate it as I went about 

seeming to stand upright still, I wished my- other things, for I had no time to lose. I 
self on board, that at least I might have also found some rum in the great cabin, of 
some necessary things for my use. which I took a large dram, and which I had 

When I came down from my apartment indeed need enough of to spirit me for what 
in the tree, I looked about me again, and the was before me. Now I wanted nothing but 
first thing I found was the boat, which lay a boat to furmsh myself with many things 
as the wind and the sea had tossed her up which I foresaw would be very necessary to 
upon the land, about two miles on my right me. 

hand. I walked as far as I could upon the It was in vain to sit still and wish for 
shore to have got to her, but found a neck or wbat was not to be had, and this extremity 
mlet of water between me and the boat roused my application. We had several 

which was about half a mile hroad ; so I spare yards, and two or three large spars 

cam-e back for the present, being more intent of wood, and a spare topmast or two in tbe 
upon getting at the ship, where I hoped to ship. I resolved to fall to work with these, 
find something for my present subsistence. and flung as many of them overboard as I 
A little after noon I found the sea very could manage for their weight, tying every 
calm, and the tide ebbed so far out that I one with a rope that they might not drive 
could come within a quarter of a mile of the away. When this was done, I went down 
ship. And here I found a fresh renewing of the ship’s side, and pulling them to me, I 
my grief ; for I saw evidently that if we had tied four of them fast together at both ends 
kept on board we had been all safe ; that is as well as I could, m the form of a raft, and 
to say, we had all got safe on shore, and I laying two or three short pieces of plank 
had not been so miserable as to be left en- upon them crossways, I found I could walk 
tirely destitute of all comfort and company upon it very well, but that it was not able to 
as I now was. This forced tears from my bear any great weight, the pieces being too 
eyes i^ain, but as there was little relief in light. So I went to work, and with the 
that, I resolved, if possible, to get to the carpenter’s saw I cut a spare topmast into 
ship ; so I pulled off my clothes, for the three lengths, and added them to my raft, 
weather was hot to extremity, and took the with a great deal of labor and pains ; but 
water. But when I came to the ship, my hope of furnishing myself with necessaries 
difficulty was still greater to know how to encouraged me to go beyond what I should 
get on board ; for as she lay aground and have been able to have done upon another 
high out of the water, there was nothing with- occasion* 

in my reach to lay hold of. I swam round her My raft was now strong enough to bear 
twice, and the second time I spied a small any reasonable weight. My next care was 
piece of a rope, which I wondered I did not what to load it with, and how to preserve 
see at first, hang down by &e fore-chains so what I laid upon it from the surf of the 
low as that with great ificulty, I got hold But I was not long considering this, I first 
of it, and by the help of that r<^e got up laid all the planks or boards upon it that 1 1 
into the forecastte of the ship. Ke^Ifohiid could get, and having considered well whahT^ 
that the ship Was bulged, ind had a great most wanted, I first got three of the seamen’s ^ 
deal of water in her hold, but that she lay so chests, which I had broken open and 
en the side of a bank of hard sand, or rather and lowered them down upon my 
earth, that her stem lay lifted upon the first of these I filled with pro 
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bread, rice, three Dutch cheeses, five pieces 
of dried goat’s fiesh, which we lived much 
upon, and a little remainder of European 
com which had been laid by for some fowls 
which we brought to sea with us ; but the 
fowls were hilled. There had been some 
barley and wheat together, but to my great 
disappointment I found afterwards that the 
rats had eaten or spoiled it all. As for 
lic[uors, I found several cases of bottles be- 
longing to our shipper, in which were some 
cordial waters, and in aU about five or six 
gallons of rack These I stowed by them- 
selves, there being no need to put them into 
the chest, and no room for them. While I 
was doing this I found the tide began to flow, 
though very calm, and I had the mortification 
to see my coat, shut, and waistcoat, which I 
had left on shore upon the sand, swim away ; 
as for my breeches, which were only linen 
und open-hneed, I swam on board in them 
and my stockings. However, this put me 
on rummaging for clothes, of which I found 
enough, but took no more than I wanted for 
present use, for I had other things which my 
eye was more upon, as, first, tools to work 
with on shore ; and it was after long search- 
ing that I found out the carpenter’s chest, 
which was indeed a very useful prize to me, 
and much more valuable than a shiploading 
of gold would have been at that time. I got 
it down to my raft even whole as it was, 
without losing time to look into it, for I 
knew in general what it contained. 

My next care was for some ammunition 
and arms. There were two very good fowl- 
ii^-pieces in the great cabin, and two pistols ; 
th^e I secured first, with some powder-horns 
and a small bag of shot, and two old rusty 
swords. I knew there were three barrels of 
powder in the ship, but knew not where our 
gunner had stowed them ; but with much 
search I found them, two of them dry and 
good, the third had taken water. Those two 
I got to my raft with the arms ; and now I 
thought myself pretty well freighted, and 
began to think how I should get to.shore 
with them, h|tving neither sail, oar, nor 
rudder, and the least capful of wind would 
have overset aU my natiga^^ 

had three toeoifragemetitS,T— first, a 
smooth, calm sea ; second, th|0s tde and 
setting in to the shpre ; thfrd| 
wind there iyas bleyime ttoi 


And thus, having found two or three broken 
oars belonging to the boat, and besides the 
tools which were in the chest, I found two 
saws, an axe and a hammer, and with this 
cargo I put to sea. For a mile, or thereabouts, 
my raft went very well, only that I found it 
drive a little distance from the place where I 
had landed before; by which I perceived 
that there was some indraught of the water, 
and conseq^uently I hoped to find some creek 
or river there, which I might make use of as 
a port to get to land with my cargo. 

As I imagined, so it was. There appeared, 
befoie me a little opening of the land, and I 
found a strong current of the tide set into it ; 
so I guided my raft as well as I could to 
keep in the middle of the stream. But here 
I had like to have suffered a second ship- 
wreck, which, if I had, I think verily would 
have broken my heart ; for, knowing nothing 
of the coast, my raft ran aground at one end 
of it upon a shoal, and not bemg aground at 
the other end, it wanted but a little that all 
my cargo had slipped off towards that end 
that was afloat, and so fallen into the water. 
I did my utmost, by setting my back against 
the chests, to keep them in their places, but 
could not thrust off the raft with all my 
strength, neither durst I stir from the posture 
I was in, but, holding up the chests with all 
my might, stood in that manner near half an 
hour, in which time the rising of the water 
brought me a little more upon a level ; and 
a little after, the water still rising, my raft 
floated again, and I thrust her off with the 
oar I had into the channel ; and then, driving 
up higher, I at length found myself in the 
mouth of a little river, with land on both 
rides, and a strong current or tide running 
up. I looked on both sides for a proper 
place to get to shore, for I was not willing to 
be driven too bigh up the river, hoping in 
time to see some ship at sea, and therefore 
resolved to place myself as near the coast as 
I could. 

At length I spied a little cove on the right 
shore of the creek, to which with great pain 
and difficulty I guided my raft, and at h$% 
got so near as that, reaching ground with my 
oar, I could thrust her directly in. But here 
I had like to have dipp^ all my cargo in the 
sea again ; for that shore lying pretty steep, 
•^that is to say, sloping, — there was no 
|k|ce to land, but where one end of my float, 
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if it ran on sliore, would lie so high, and the 
other sink lower, as before, that it wonld 
endanger my cargo again. All that I could 
do was to wait till the tide was at the high- 
est, keeping the raft with my oar like an 
anchor to hold the side of it fast to the 
shore, near a fiat piece of ground, which I 
expected the water would flow over ; and so 
it did. As soon as I found water enough, — 
for my raft drew about a foot of water, — I 
thrust her on upon that flat piece of ground, 
and there fastened or moored her by sticking 
my two broken oais into the ground, one on 
one side near one end, and one on the other 
side near the other end ; and thus I lay till 
the water ebbed away, and left my raft and 
all my cargo safe on shore. 

My next work was to view the country, 
and seek a proper place for my habitation, 
and where to stow my goods to secure them 
from whatever might happen. Where I was 
I yet knew not, whether on the continent or 
on an island, whether inhabited or not in- 
habited, whether in danger of wild heiists or 
not. Theie was a hill not above a mile from 
me, which rose up very steep and high, and 
which seemed to overtop some other hills 
which lay as in a ridge from it northward. 
I took out one of the fowling-pieces and one 
of the pistols, and a horn of powder, and 
thus armed I travelled for discovery up to 
the top of that hill, where, after I had with 
great labor and difficulty got to the top, I 
saw my fate to my great affliction, namely, 
that I was in an island environed every way 
with the sea, no land to he seen, except some 
rocks which, lay a great way off, and two 
small islands, less than this, which lay about 
three leagues to the west. 

I found also that the island I was in was 
barren, and, as I saw good reason to believe, 
uninhabited except by wild beasts, — of 
which, however, I saw none ; yet I saw 
abundance of fowls, but knew not their 
kinds, neither when I killed them could I 
tell what was fit for food and what not. At 
my coming back, I shot at a great bird which 
I saw sitting upon a tree on the side of a 
great wood, I believe it ww the first gun 
thAt had been fired there since thb creation 
of the world. I had no sooner fired^ hut 
from aU the parte nf wood there aroe an 
innmnerable number of fowls of many sorted 
making a SGreammg,land dying 


every one according to his usual note ; but 
not one of them of any kmd that I knew. 
As for the creature I killed I took it to be a 
kmd of a hawk, its color and beak resembling 
it, but it had no talons or claws more than 
common ; its flesh was carrion, and fit for 
nothing. 

Contented with this discovery, I came 
back to my raft, and fell to woi k to bring 
my cargo on shore, which took me up the 
rest of that day. But what to do with my- 
self at night I knew not, nor indeed where to 
rest ; for I was afraid to lie down on the 
ground, not knowing but some wild beast 
might devour me, though, as I afterwards 
found, there was really no need for those 
fears. 

However, as well as I could, I barricaded 
myself round with the chests and boards 
that I had brought on shore, and made a 
kind of hut for that night’s lodging. As for 
food, I yet saw not which way to supply 
myself, except that I had seen two or three 
creatures like hares run out of the wood 
where I shot the fowl. 

I now began to consider that I might yet 
get a great many things out of the ship 
which would he useful to me, and particu- 
larly some of the rigging and sails, and such 
other things as mi^t come to land ; and I 
resolved to make another voyage on board 
the vessel, if possible ; and as I knew that 
the first storm that blew must necessarily 
break her all in pieces, I resolved to set all 
other things apart, until I got everything 
out of the Ihip that I could get. Then I 
called a council — that is to say, in my 
thoughts — whether I should take hack the 
raft ; but this appeared impracticable. So I 
resolved to go as before, when the tide was 
down ; and I did so, only that I stripped before 
I went from my hnt, having nothing on hut 
a checkered shirt, and a pair of linen drawers, 
and a pair of pumps on my feet. I got on 
board the ship as before, and prepared a 
second raft ; and having had experience of 
the first, I neither made this so unwieldy flor 
loaded it so hard, but yet I brought away 
several things very useful to me. As first^ 
in the carpenter^s stores, I found two pfi 
three bags full of nails and spikes, a ^eat 
screw-jack, a dozen or two of hatchete, andj^ 
above all, that most useful i thing icsfilecl la 
grindstone. All these I secured together. 
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“witli several thiigs belonging* to the gunner, 
particularly two or three iron crows, and two 
barrels of mnsket-bnllets, seven muskets, and* 
another fowling-piece, with some small quan- 
tity of powder more, a large bag full of small 
shot, and a great roll of sheet lead. But this 
last was so heavy I could not hoist it up to 
get it over the ship's side. 

Besides these things, I took all the men's 
clothes that I could find, and a spare fore- 
topsail, a hammock, and some bedding ; and 
with this I loaded my second raft, and 
brought them all safe on shore, to my very 
great comfort. 

I was tinder some apprehensions during my 
absence from the land that at least my pro- 
visions might be devoured on shore ; but 
when I came back I found no sign of any 
visitor, only there sat a creature like a vsdld- 
cat upon one of the chests, which, when I 
came towards it, ran away a little distance, 
and then stood still. She sat very composed 
and unconcerned, and looked full in my face, 
as if she had a mind to be acquainted with 
me. I presented my gun at her, but as she 
did not understand it, she was perfectly un- 
concerned at it, nor did she offer to stir away. 
Upon which I tossed her a bit of biscuit, — 
though, by the way, I was not very free of 
it, for my store was not great. However, I 
spared her a bit, I say, and she went to it, 
smelled of it, and ate it, and looked, as 
pleased, for more ; hut I thanked her, and 
could spare no more. So she marched off. 

Having got my second cargo on shore, 
though I was fain to open the barrels of 
powder, and bring them by parcels, — for 
they were too heavy, being large casks, — 
I went to work to make me a little tent 
with the sail and some poles which I cut for 
that pu^ose ; and into this tent I brought 
everything that I knew would spoE either 
with rain or sun,, and I pEed all the empty 
chests and casks up in a circle round the 
tent, to fortify it from any sudden attempt 
either feom man or beast. 

When I had done this, I blocked up the 
door of the tent with some hoards within, 
and an empty chest set "dp on end without, 
and spxeadSng one of the beds upon the 
ground, laying my tivo idstols jr^t at my 
head, and my gun at length by m% |: ymk 
to bed for the first time» and lApt very 


heavy ; for the night before I had slept 
little, and had labored very hard all day, 
as well to fetch all those things from the 
ship as to get them on shore. 

I had the biggest magazine of all lands 
now that ever was laid up, I believe, for 
one man ; hut I was not satisfied still, for 
while the ship sat upright in that posture, I 
thought I ought to get everything out of 
her that I could ; so every day at low water 
I went on board, and brought away some 
thing or other. But particularly the thud 
time I went I brought away as much of the 
rigging as I could, as also aU the small ropes 
and rope-twine I could get, with a piece 
of spare canvas, which was to mend the 
sails upon occasion, the barrel of wet gun- 
powder ; in a word, I brought away all the 
sails first and last, only that I was fain to cut 
them in pieces, and bring as much at a time 
as I could, for they were no more useful to 
be sails, but as mere canvas only. 

But that which comforted me more still 
was, that at last of all, after I had made 
five or six such voyages as these, and thought 
I had nothing more to expect &om the ship 
that was worth my meddliug with, — I say, 
after all this, I found a great hogshead of 
bread, and three large runlets of rum or 
spirits, and a box of sugar, and a barrel of 
fine flour. This was surprising to me, be- 
cause I had given over expecting any more 
provisions, excepting what was spoiled by 
I the water. I soon emptied the hogshead of 
that bread, and wrapped it up parcel by 
parcel in pieces of the sails, which I cut 
out ; and, in a word, I got all this safe on 
shore also. 

The next day I made another voyage, and 
now having plundered the ship of what was 
portable and fit to hand out, I began with 
the cables ; and, cutting the great cable into 
pieces such as I could move, I got two cables 
and a hawser on shore, with all the iron- 
work I could get ; and haviug cut down 
the spritsail-yard, and the mizzen-yard, and 
everything I could to make a large raft, I 
loaded it with all those heavy goods, and 
came away. But my good luck began now 
to leave me ; for this raft was m unwieldy 
and so overloaden, that after I was entered 
the little cove where I had landed the rest ’ 
of my goods, not being able to guide it so 
handily as I did the other, it overset, and 
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threw me and all my cargo into the water. 
As for myself it was no great harm, for I 
was near the shore ; but as to my cargo, it 
was great part of it lost, especially the iron, 
which I expected would have been of great 
use to me. However, when the tide was 
out, I got most of the pieces of the cable 
ashore and some of the iron, though with 
infinite labor ; for I was fain to dip for it 
into the w^ater, a -work which fatigued me 
very much. After this I went every day 
on board, and brought away what I could 
get. 

I had been now thirteen days on shore, 
and had been eleven times on board the 
ship, in which time 1 had bi ought away all 
that one pair of hands could well be sup- 
posed capable to bring ; thougli I believe 
verily, had the calm weather held, I should 
have brought away the whole ship piece by 
piece. But preparing the twelfth time to 
go on board, I found the wind begin to rise. 
However, at low water I went on board ; i 
and though I thought I had rummaged the 
cabin so efiectually as that nothing more 
could be found, yet I discovered a locker 
with draw^ers in it, in one of which I foimd 
two or three razors and one pair of large 
scissors, with some ten or a dozen of good 
laiives and forks ; in another I found about I 
thirty-six pounds value in money, some Eu- ! 
ropean coin, some Brazil, some pieces of 
eight, some gold, some silver, 

I smiled to myself at the sight of this 
money. “ 0 drug I ” said I aloud, “ what 
art thou good for ? Thou art not worth to 
me, no not the taking off of the ground ; 
one of these knives is worth all this heap. 

I have no manner of nse for thee ; even re- 
main where thou art, and go to the bottom 
as a creature whose life is not worth saving.” 
However, upon second thoughts, I took it 
away, and wrapping all this in a piece of 
canvas, I began to think of making another 
raft ; but wMle I was preparing ^;his, I found 
tlie sky overcast, and the wind began to rise, 
and in a quarter of an hour it blew a fresh 
gale from the shore. It presently occurred 
to me that it was in vain to pi^etend to make 
a raft with" the wind off shore, and that it 
was my business to be gone before the tide 
of flood began, otherwise I might not be 
able to reach the shore at all. Accordingly, 
X let myself down into" the watery tod swam 
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across the channel which lay between the 
ship and the sands, and even that with diffi- 
culty enough, partly with the weight of the 
things I had about me, and partly the rough- 
ness of the water, for the wind rose very 
hastily, and before it was quite high water 
it blew a storm. 

But I was gotten home to my little tent, 
where I lay with all my wealth about me 
very secure. It blew very hard all that 
night ; and in the morning when I looked 
out, behold, no more ship was to be seen ^ 
I was a little surprised, but recovered my- 
self with this satisfactory reflection, namely, 
that I had lost no time, nor abated diligence 
to get everything out of her that could he 
useful to me, and that indeed there was lit- 
tle left in hei that I was able to bring away, 
if I had had more time. 

I now gave over any more thoughts of the 
ship, or of anything out of her, except what 
might drive on shore from her wreck, as 
indeed divers pieces of her afterwards did ; 
but those things were of small nse to me. 

My thoughts were now whoUy employed 
about securing myseK against either savages, 
if any should appear, or wild beasts, if any 
were in the island ; and I had many thoughts 
of the method how to do this, and what kind 
of dwelling to make, whether I should make 
me a cave in the earth or a tent upon the 
earth. And, in short, I resolved upon both, 
the manner and description of wnich it may 
not be improper to' give an account of. 

I soon found the place I was in was not 
for my settlement, particularly because it 
was upon a low moorish ground near the sea, 
and I believed would not he wholesome, and 
more particularly because there was no fresh 
water near it ; so I resolved to find a more 
healthy and more convenient spot of ground. 

I consulted several things in my situation 
which I found would be proper for me. 
Xirst, health and fresh water I just now 
mentioned. Secondly, shelter from the heat 
of the sun. Thirdly, security from ravenous 
creatures, whether men or beasts. Fourthly, 
a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship 
in sight I might not lose any advantage lor 
my deliverance, of which I was fiot willing ^ 
to banish aU my expectation yet 

In search of a place proper for this, I found 
a little plain on the side of a rising billy 
whose front towards this little plain was : 
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steep as a house-side, so that nothing could 
come down upon me from the top. On the 
side of this rock there was a hollow place 
worn a little way in like the entrance or door 
of a cave ; hut there was not really any cave 
or way into the rock at all. 

On the fi^t of the green, just before this 
hollow place, I resolved to pitch my tent. 
This plain was not above an hundred yards 
broad, and about twice as long, and lay like 
a green before my door, and at the end of it 
descended irregularly every way down into | 
the low grounds by the seaside. It was on | 
the north-northwest side of the hill, so that 1 1 
was sheltered from the heat every day till it 
came to a west and by south sun, or there- 
abouts, which in those countries is near the 
setting. 

Before I set up my tent I drew a half- 
circle before the hollow place, which took in 
about ten yaids in its semidiameter from the 
rock, and twenty yards in its diameter from 
its beginning and ending. 

In this half-circle I pitched two rows of 
strong stakes, driving them into the ground 
till they stood very firm like piles, the Mg- i 
gest end being out of the ground about five 
feet and a half, and sharpened on the top. 
The two rows did not stand above six inches 
from one another. 

Then I took the pieces of cable which I had 
cut in the ship, and laid them in rows one 
upon another within the circle, between these 
two rows of stakes, up to the top, placing 
other stakes in the inside, leaning against 
them, about two feet and a half high, like a 
spur to a post j and this fence was so strong 
that neither man nor beast could get into it 
or over it. This cost me a great deal of time 
and Labor, especially to cut the piles in the 
wood, bring them to the place, and drive 
them into the earth. 

The entrance into this place I made to he, 
not by a door, but by a short ladder to go 
over the top j which ladder, when I was in, 
I lifted over after me. And so I was com- 
pletely fenced in and fortified, as I thought, 
from all the world, and consequently slept 
secure in the night, which otherwise I could 
not have done ; though, as it af^pwed after- 
wards, there was no ueed o£ all tds caution 
from the anemia that I apptehehd^ danger 
from. 

Into this fence or fortress, wi|lj infedte 


labor, I carried all my riches, all my provis- 
ions, ammunition, and stoies, of which you 
have the account above. And I made me a 
large tent, which, to preserve me from the 
rains that in one part of the year are very 
violent there, I made double, namely, one 
smaller tent within, and one laiger tent 
above it, and covered the uppermost with a 
large tarpaulin which I had saved among the 
sails. 

And now I lay no more for a while in the 
bed which I had brought on shore, hut in a 
hammock ; which was indeed a very good 
one, and belonged to the mate of the ship. 

Into this tent I brought all my provihions 
and everything that would spoil by the wet ; 
and ha\Ting thus enclosed all my goods I 
made up the entrance, which till now I had 
left open, and so passed and repassed, as I 
said, by a short ladder. 

When I had done this, I began to woik 
my way into the rock, and bringing all the 
earth and stones that I dug down out through 
my tent, I laid them up within my fence in 
the nature of a terrace, that so it raised the 
ground within about a foot and a halt ; and 
thus I made me a cave just behind my tent, 
which served me like a cellar to my house. 

It cost me much labor and many days be- 
fore all these things were brought to perfec- 
tion, and therefore I must go hack to some 
other things which took up some of my 
thoughts. At the same time it happened 
after I had laid my scheme for the setting up 
my tent, and making the cave, that a storm 
of rain falling from a thick dark cloud, a 
sudden flash of lightning happened, and after 
that a great clap of thunder, as is naturally 
the effect of it. I was not so much surprised 
with the lightning as I was with a thought 
which darted into my mind as swift as the 
lightning itself, — 0, my powder ! My very 
heart sunk within me when I thought that 
at one blast all my powder might be de- 
stroyed, on which not my defence only, but 
the providing me food, as I thought, entirely 
depended. I was nothing near so anxious 
about my own danger, though had the 
powder taken fire, I had never known who 
had hurt me. 

Such impression did this make upoii me, 
that after the storm was over I laid aside all 
my works, my building and fortifying, and 
applied myself to make bags boxes to 
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separate tlie powder and keep it a little and 
a little in a parcel, in hope that whatever 
might come it might not all take fiie at once, 
and to keep it so apart th<it it should not be 
possible to make one part fire another. I 
finished this work in about a fortnight ; and 
I think my powder, which in all was about 
two bundled and forty pounds weight, %vas 
divided in not less than a hundred parcels. 
As to the barrel that had been wet, I did not 
apprehend any danger from that ; so I placed 
it in my new cave, which in my fancy I 
called my kitchen, and the rest I hid up and 
down in holes among the rocks, so that no 
wet might come to it, marking very carefully 
where I laid it. 

In the interval of time while this was do- 
ing I went out once at least every day with 
my gun, as well to divert myself as to see if 
I could kill anything fit for food, and as near 
as I could to acquaint myself with w’'hat the 
island produced. The first time I went out 
I presently discovered that there were goats 
in the island, which wras a great satisfaction 
to me ; but then it was attended with this 
misfortune, namely, that they w^ere so shy, 
so subtile, and so swift of foot, that it was 
the difficultest thing in the world to come at 
them. But I was not discouraged at this, 
not doubting but I might now and then 
shoot one, as it soon happened ; for after I 
had found their haunts a little, I laid wait in 
this manner for them : I observed if they 
saw me in the valleys, though they were 
upon the rocks, they would run away as in a 
terrible fright ; but if they were feeding in 
the valleys, and I was upon the rocks, they 
took no notice of me : from whence I con- 
cluded that by the position of their optics 
their sight was so directed downward that 
they did not readily see objects that were 
above them. So afterwards I took this 
method ; I always climbed the rocks first, to 
get above them, and then had frequently a 
fair mark. The first shot I made among 
these creatures I killed a she-goat which had 
a little kid by her which she gave suck to, 
which grieved me heartily. But when the 
old one fell the kid stood stock-still by her 
till I came and took her up ; and not only 
so,^but when I carried the old one with me 
tipon my shoulder% the kid followed me 
quite to my enclosure ; ppon wMdi I laid 
. down the dam and took Sie kid in my tons, 


and carried it over my pale, in hopes to have 
bred it up tame ; but it would not eat, so I 
was forced to kill it and eat it myself. These 
two supplied me with fiesh a great while, for 
I ate sparingly, and saved my provisions (my 
bread especially) as much as possibly I couH. 

Having now fixed my habitation, I found 
it absolutely necessary to provide a place to 
make a fire in, and fuel to burn ; and what 
I did for that, as also how I enlarged my 
cave, and what conveniences I made I shall 
give a full account of in its place. But I 
must first give some little account of myself 
and of my thoughts about living, which it 
may well be supposed were not a few. 

I had a dismal prospect of my condition ; 
for as I was not cast away upon that island 
without being driven, as is said, by a violent 
storm quite out of the course of our intended 
voyage, and a great way, namely, some hun- 
dreds of leagues, out of the ordinary course 
of the trade of mankind, 1 had great reason 
to consider it as a determination of Heaven 
that in this desolate place and in this deso- 
late manner I should end my life. The 
tears would run plentifully down my face 
when I made these reflections, and son^etimes 
I would expostulate with myself why Provi- 
dence should thus completely ruin its crea- 
tures and lender them so absolutely misera- 
ble, so without help abandoned, so entirely 
depressed, that it could hardly be rational to 
be thankful for such a life. 

But something always returned swift upon 
me to check these thoughts and to reprove 
me ; and particularly one day, walking with 
my gun in my hand by the seaside, I was very 
pensive upon the subject of my present con- 
dition, when reason, as it were, expostulated 
with me the other way, thus : Well, you are 
in a desolate condition, it is true, but pray 
remember, w’here are the rest of you 1 Did 
not you come eleven of you into the boat, — 
where are the teni Why were not they 
saved and you lost ? Why were you singled 
out ? Is it better to be here or there ? and 
then I pointed to the sea. All evils are to 
be considered with the good that is iu them, 
and with what worse attends them. 

Then it occurred to me ^ain how #ell I 
was furnished for my subsistence, and what 
would have been my case if it had not hap- 
pened, which was an hundred thousand to 
one, that the ship floated from the place' 
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where she first struck, and was driven so 
near to the shore that I had time to get all 
those things out of her. What would have 
heeii my case il I had been to have hved in 
the condition in which I at fiist came on 
shore, without necessaries of hfe, or necessa- 
ries to supply and procure them I Particu- 
larly, said I aloud (though to myseK), what 
should I have done without a gun, without 
ammunition, without any tools to make any- 
thing, or to work with ; without clothes, 
bedding, a tent, or any manner of covering ; 
and that now I had all these to a sufficient 
quantity, and was in a fair way to provide 
myself in such a maimer as to live without 
my gun when my ammimition was spent ; so 
that I had a tolerable view of subsisting 
without any want as long as I lived ; for I 
considered from the heginnmg how I would 
provide for the accidents that might happen, 
and for the time that was to come, even not 
only after my ammunition should be spent, but 
even after my health or strength should decay. 

I confess I had not entertained any notion 
of my ammunition being destroyed at one 
blast, — I mean my powder being blown up 
by lightning, — and this made the thoughts 
of it so surprising to me when it lightened 
and thundered, as I observed just now- 

And now being to enter into a melancholy 
relation of a scene of silent life, such per- 
haps as was never heard of in the world be- 
fore, I shall take it from its beginning, and 
continue it in its order. It was, by my ac- 
count, the 30th of September, when, in the 
manner as above said, I first set foot upon 
this horrid island, when the sun, being to us 
ill its autumnal equinox, was almost just 
over my head ; for I reckoned myself, by 
observation, to be in the latitude of 9 degrees 
22 minutes north of the line. 

After I had been there about ten or twelve 
days it came into my thoughts that I should 
lose my reckoning of time for want of books 
and pen and ink, and should even forget the 
Sabbath days from the working days ; but, 
to prevent this, I cut it with my knife upon 
a large post, in capital letters, and making it 
into a great cross, I set it up on the shore 
wher^ I first landed, namely, I came oh 
SHOEE HEEE OH THE 30TH Of SEETEHBEE, 
1659. Upon the sides of this square post I 
cut evOry day a notch with mf knifo, and 
every seventh notch was as long ^ |iho 


rest, and every first day of the month as 
long again as that long one, and thus I kept 
my calendar, or weekly, monthly, and yearly 
reckoning of time. 

In the next place we are to observe that 
among the many things which I brought out 
of the ship in the several voyages which, as 
above mentioned, I made to it, I got several 
things of less value, but not all less useful to 
me, which I omitted setting down belore ; 
as, in particular, pens, ink, and paper, sev- 
eral parcels in the captain^s, mate’s, gunnel’s, 
and carpentei’s keeping, three or four com- 
passes, some mathematical instruments, dials, 
perspectives, charts, and books of Savigation ; 
all which I huddled together, whether I 
might want them or no. Also, I found 
three very good Bibles which came to me in 
my cargo from England, and which I had 
packed up among my things ; some Portu- 
guese books also, and among them two or 
three Popish prayer-books, and several other 
books ; all which I carefully secured. And I 
must not forget that we had in the ship a 
dog and two cats, of whose eminent histoiy 
I may have occasion to say something in its 
place ,* for I carried both the cats with me, 
and as for the dog, he jumped out of tlie 
ship. of himself, and swam on shore to me 
the day after I went on shore with my fiist 
cargo, and was a trusty servant to me many 
years. I wanted nothing that he could fetch 
me, nor any company that he could make up 
to me ; I only wanted to have him talk to 
me, but that be would not do. As I ob- 
served before, I found pen, ink, and paper, 
and I husbanded them to the utmost ; and I 
shall show that, while my ink lasted, I kept 
things very exact ; but after that was gone I 
could not, for I could not make any ink by 
any means that I could devise. 

And this put me in miud that I wanted 
many things, notwithstanding all that I had 
amassed together ; and of these, this of ink 
was one ; as also spade, pickaxe, and shovel, 
to dig or remove the earth ; needles, pins, 
and thread ; as for linen I soon learned to 
want that without much difficulty. 

This want of tools made every work I did 
go on heavily, and it was near a whole year 
before I had entirely finished my little pale 
or surrounded liabitation. The piles or 
stakes, which were as heavy as I could well 
Mt, were a long time in cutting and prepar- 
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ing in tlie woods, and more by far in bring- 
ing home ; so that I spent sometimes two 
days in cutting and bringing home one of 
those posts, and a third day in driving it into 
the ground ; for which purpose I got a 
heavy piece of wood at first, but at last be- 
thought myself of one of the iron crows, 
%vhich, however, though I found it, yet it 
made driving those posts or piles very labori- 
ous and tedious work. 

But what need I have been concerned at 
the tediousness of anything I had to do, 
seeing I had time enough to doit in, nor had 
I any other employment if that had been 
over, at least that I could foresee, except the 
ranging the island to seek for food, which I 
did more or less every day. 

I now began to consider seriously my 
condition, and the circumstance I was re- 
duced to, and I drew up the state of my 
atfairs in writing, not so much to leave them 
to any that were to come after me, for I was 
like to have but few heirs, as to deliver my 
thoughts from daily poring upon them, and 
afflicting my mind ; and as my reason began 
now to master my despondency, I began to 
comfort myself as well as I could, and to 
set the good against the evil, that I might 
have something to distinguish my case from 
worse ; and I stated it very impartially, like 
debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyed 
against the miseries I suffered, thus : — 

E\nii. Goon. 

I am cast upon a hor- But I am alive, and not 
nble desolate island, void drowned, as all my ship’s 
of all hope of recovery. company was. * 

I am singled out and But I am singled out, 
separated, as it were, too, fiom' all the ship’s 
from all the world, to crew to he spared from 
he miserable. death ; and He that mi- 

raculously saved me from 
death can deliver me from 
this condition. 

I am divided from But I am not starved, 
mankind, a solitaire, one and perishing on a barren 
banished from human so- place, affording no suste- 
ciety. nance, 

1 have not clothes to But I am in a hot cli- 
coverme. ' mate, where, if I had 

clothes, 1 could hardly 
wear them. 

I am without any dc- Exit I am cast on an isl- 
fence or means to resist and where I see no wild 
ahy violence of man or beasts to hurt me, as I 
beast. saw oh the coast of Af- 

4c^ ; and what if I had 
^ I ^ ^ beto sMpwr^ctod there ? 


I am divided from 
mankind, a solitaire, one 
banished from human so- 
ciety. 

1 have not clothes to 


I am without any de- 
fence or means to resist 
any violence of man or 
beast. 


Evil. Good. 

I I have no soul to speak But God wonderfully 

to, or relieve me. sent the ship m near 

enough to the shoie, that 
I have gotten out so many 
necessary things as will 
either supply my wants, 
or enable me to supply 
myself even as long as I 
live. 

Upon the whole, here was an undoubted 
testimony that there was scarce any condition 
in the world so miserable, but there was 
something negative or something j)Ositive to 
he thankful for in it ; and let this stand as a 
direction from the experience of the most 
miserable of all conditions in this woild, that 
we may always find in it something to com- 
fort oui selves from, and to set in the descrip- 
tion of good an(^ evil, on the credit side of 
the account. 

Having now brought my mind a little to 
relish my condition, and given over looking 
out to sea, to see if I could spy a ship, — I say, 
giving over these things, I began to apply 
myself to accommodate my way of living, 
and to make things as easy to me as I couli 

I have abeady described luy habitation, 
•which was a tent under the side of a rock, 
surrounded with a strong pale of posts and 
cables ; but I might now rather call it a wall, 
for I laised a kind of wall up against it of 
turfs, about two feet thick on the outside ; 
and after some time, I think it was a year 
and a half, I raised rafters from it leaning 
to the rock, and thatched or covered it with 
boughs of trees, and such things as I could 
get to keep out the rain, which I found at 
some times of the year very violent. 

I have already observed how I brought all 
my goods into this pale, and into the cave 
which I had made behind me ; but I must 
observe, too, that at first this was a confused 
heap ot goods, which, as they lay in no oKler, 
so they took up all my place. I had no room 
to turn myself, so I set myself to enkuge my 
cave and works farther into the earth ; for it 
was a loose, sandy rock, which yielded easily 
to the labor I bestowed on it ; and so, when 
I found I was pretty safe as to beasts of prey, 

I worked sideways to the right hand into the 
rock ; and then, turning to the right again^ 
worked quite out, and made me a door to come 
out, on the outside of my pale orfortificatipn. 

This gave me not only egre^ pi#/ ^ 
f ' ' * I f 1 1 
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as it were, a l>aek-way to my tent and to my 
storeliouse, bat gaTe me room to stow my 
goods. 

And now I began to apply myself to make 
Bucb necessary things as I found I most 
wanted, as particularly a chair and a table ; 
for without these I was not able to enjoy the 
few comforts I had in the world, — I could 
not write or eat, or do several things with so 
much pleasure without a table. 

So I went to work ; and here I must needs I 
observe, that as reason is the substance and 
original of mathematics, so by stating and 
scpiaring everything by reason, and by mak- 
ing the most rational judgment of things, 
every man may he in time master of every 
mechanic art. I had never handled a tool 
in my life, and yet in time, by labor, appli- 
cation, and contrivance, I iound at last that 
I wanted nothing but I could have made it, 
especially if I had had tools ; however, I made 
abundance of things, even without tools, and 
some with no more tools than an adze and a 
hatchet, which perhaps were never made that 
way before, and that with infinite labor. 
For example, if I wanted a board, I had no 
other way but to cut down a tree, set it on an 
edge before me, and hew it flat on either 
side with my axe, till I had brought it to be 
thin as a plank, and then dub it smooth 
with my adze. It is true, by this method I 
could make hut one hoard out of a whole 
tree, but this I had no lemedy for but 
patience, any more than I had for the pro- 
digious deal of time and labor which it took 
me up to make a plank or board. But my 
time or labor was little worth, and so it was 
as well employed one way as another. 

However, I made me a table and a chair, 
as I observed above, in the first place, and 
this I did out of the short pieces of boards 
that I brought on my raft from the ship. 
But when I had wrought out some boards, as 
above, I made large shelves of the breadth 
of a foot and a half one over another, all 
along one side of my cave, to lay all my tools, 
nails, and iron-work, and, in a word, to 
separate everything at large in their places, 
that I might come easily at them. I knocked 
pieces into the wall of the took to hang my 
guns and all things that would hang up. 

So that had my cave been to be seen, it 
looked like a general ma^zme of ^ neces- 
sary things ; and I had everything sp rieady 


at my hand that it was a great pleasure to 
me to see all my goods in such order, and 
especially to find my stock of all necessaries 
so great. 

And now it was when I began to keep a 
journal of every da/s employment ; for in- 
deed at first I was in too much hurry, and 
not only hurry as to labor, but in too much 
discomposure of mind, and my journal 
would have been full of many dull things. 
For example, I must have said thus : — 
“ September 30. After I got to shore and had 
escaped drowning, instead of being thankful 
to God for my deliverance, — having first 
vomited with the great q^uantity of salt water 
which was gotten into my stomach, and le- 
covering myself a little, — I ran about the 
shore, wringing my hands and beating my 
head and face, exclaiming at my misery, and 
crying out I was undone, undone 1 till, tired 
and faint, I was forced to lie down on the 
ground to repose, but durst not sleep for fear 
of being devoured.” 

Some days after this, and after I had been 
on board the ship and got aU that I could 
out of her, yet I could not forbear getting 
up to the top of a little mountain and look- 
ing out to sea in hopes of seeing a ship, then 
fancy at a vast distance I spied a sail, please 
myself with the hopes of it, and then, after 
looking steadily tiU I was almost blind, lose 
it quite, and sit down and weep like a child, 
and thus increase my misery by my folly. 

But having gotten over these things in 
some measure, and having settled my house- 
hold stuff and habitation, made me a table 
and a chair, and all as handsome about me 
as I could, I began to keep my journal, of 
which I shall here give you the copy (though 
in it will be told all these particulars over 
again) as long as it lasted, for, having no 
more ink, I was forced to leave it off. 

THE JOUEHAL. 

September 30, 1659. I, poor, miserable 
Eobinson Crusoe, being shipwrecked during 
a dreadful storm in the ojG&ng, came on shore 
on this dismal unfortunate island, which I 
called the Island of Despair, all the rest of 
the ship^s company being drowned, and my- 
self almost dead. 

AU the rest of that day I spent in afflict- 
ing myself at the dismal circumstances I was 
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brouglit to ; namely, I had neither food, almost all day to find out a place to fix my 
house, clothes, weapon, nor place to fiy to, habitation, gieatly concerned to secure myseK 
and, in despair ot any relief, saw nothing fiom an attack in the night either from wild 
but death before me, — either that I should beasts or men. Towards night I fixed upon 
be devoured by wild beasts, murdered by a pioper place under a rock, and marked out 
savages, or starved to death for want of food, a semicircle for my encampment, which I 
At the appioach of night I slept in a tree for resolved to strengthen with a work, wall, or 
fear of vild creatures, but slept soiuidly, fortification made of double piles, lined 
though it rained all night. within with cables and without with turf. 

October 1. In the morning I saw, to my From the 26th to the 30th I woiked very 
great surprise, that the ship had floated with hard in carrying all my goods to my new 
the high tide, and was driven on shore agam habitation, though some part of the time it 
much nearer the island ; which as it was rained exceeding hard, 
some comfort, on one hand, for, seeing her The 31st in the morning I went out into 
sit upright, and not broken to pieces, I the island with my gun to see for some food, 
hoped, if the, wind abated, I might get on and discover the country, when I killed a 
board and get some food and necessaries out sbe-goat, and her kid followed me home, 
of her for my relief ; so on the other hand, which I afterwards killed also, because it 
it renewed my grief at the loss of my com- would not feed. 

rades, who, I imagined, if we had all stayed on November 1. I set up my tent under a 
board, might have saved the ship, or at least rock, and lay there for the first night, mak- 
that they would not have been all drowned lug it as large as I could with stakes driven 
as they were ; and that, had the men been in to swing my hammock upon, 
saved, we might perhaps have built us a November 2. I set up all my chests and 
boat out of the ruins of the ship to have car- boards, and the pieces of timber which made 
ried us to some other part of the world. I my raffs, and wnth them formed a fence 
spent great part of this day in perplexing round me, a little within the place I had 
myself on these things ; but at length, see- marked out for my fortification, 
ing the ship almost dry, I went upon the November 3. I went out with my gun, 
sand as near as I could, and then swam on and killed two fowls like ducks, which were 
board ; this day also it continued raining, very good food. In the afternoon went to 
though with no wind at all. work to make me a table. 

Fiom the 1st of October to the 24tk All November A. This morning I began to or- 
these days entirely spent in many several der my times of work, of going out with my 
voyages to get all I could out of the ship, gun, time of sleep, and time of diversion ; 
which I brought on shore, every tide of flood, namely, every morning I walked out with 
upon rafts. Much rain also in these days, my gun for two or three hours if it did not 
though with some intervals of fair w'eather ; rain, then employed myself to work till 
but it seems this was the rainy season. about eleven o’clock, then ate what I had to 

October 20. I overset my raft, and all the live on, and &om twelve to two I lay down 
goods I had got upon it ; but being in shoal to sleep, the weather being excessive hot ; 
water, and the things being chiefly heavy, I and then in the evening to work again, 
recovered many of them when the tide was The working part of this day and of the 
out next were whoUy employed in making my 

October 25. It rained all night and all table ; for I was yet but a very soiry work- 
day, with some gusts of wind, during which man, though time and necessity made me a 
time the ship broke in pieces, the wind complete natural mechanic soon after, as I 
blowing a little harder than before, and was believe it would do any one else, 
no more to be seen, ex<»pt the wreck of her, November 5. This day went abroad with 
and that only at low water. I sjwt this my gun and my dog, and killed a wild-cat ; “ 
day m covering and securing th# goods her skin pretty soft, but her flesh good’ for t J 
which I had saved, that the rain might not nothing. Every creature I killed I took bfi . 
sptal thenn the skins and preserved then! Coming badfc , 

i idw 1 i^radked about the shore [by the sea-shore^I mw m^y 
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fowls wMch I did not understand ; but was 
surprised and almost frightened with two or 
three seals, which while I was gazing at, not 
well knowing what they were, got into the 
sea, and escaped me for that time. 

November 6. After my morning walk I 
went to work with my table again, and fin- 
ished it, though not to my liking ; nor was 
it long.before I learned to mend it. 

November 7. Now it began to be settled 
fair weather. The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
part of the ISth (for the 11th was Sunday), 
I took wholly up to make me a chair, and 
with much ado brought it to a tolerable 
shape, but never to please me ; and even in 
the making I pulled it in pieces several 
times. Note. — I soon neglected my keep- 
ing Sundays ; for, omitting my mark for 
them on my post, I forgot which was 
which. 

November 13. This day it rained, which 
refreshed me exceedingly, and cooled the 
earth ; but it was accompanied with terrible 
thunder and lightning, which frightened me 
dreadfully for fear of my powder. As soon 
as it was over I resolved to separate my 
stock of powder into as many little parcels 
as possible, that it might not be in danger. 

November 14, 15, 16. These three days I 
spent in making little sq^uare chests or boxes, 
which might hold about a pound, or two 
pound at most, of powder ; and so putting 
the powder in, I stowed it in places as 
seenre and remote from one another as possi- 
ble. On one of these three days I killed a 
large bird that was good to eat, but I know 
not what to call it. 

November 17. This day I began to dig be- 
hind my tent into the rock, to make room 
for my further conveniency. Note. — Three 
things I wanted exceedingly for this work, 
namely, a pickaxe, a shovel, and a wheelbar- 
row or basket. Bo I desisted from my work, 
and began to consider how to supply that 
want, and make me some tools. As for a 
pickaxe, I made use of the iron crows, which 
were proper enough, though heavy. But the 
next thing was a shovel qr spade ; this was 
so absolutely necessary, that inde^ I could 
do nothing efiectually without it* But what 
kind of one to make I knew not, 

November IB. The^uext dhy^in searchiog 

Qr 


iron-tree, for its exceeding hardness. Of 
this, with great labor and almost spoiling 
my axe, I cut a piece, and brought it home 
too with difiiculty enough, for it was exceed- 
ing heavy. 

The excessive hardness of the wood, and 
having no other way, made me a long while 
upon this machine ; for I worked it effectu- 
ally by little and little into the form of a 
shovel or spade, the handle exactly shaped 
like ours ni England, only that the broad 
part having no iron shod upon it at bottom, 
it would not last me so long. However, it 
served well enough for the uses which I had 
occasion to put it to ; but never was a 
shovel, I believe, made after that fashion, or 
so long a making. 

I was still deficient, for I wanted a basket 
or a wheelbarrow. A basket I could not 
make by any means, having no such things 
as twigs that would bend to make wicker 
ware, at least none yet found out. And as 
to a wheelbarrow, I fancied I could make all 
but the wheel, but that I had no notion of, 
neither did I know how to go about it ; 
besides, I had no possible way to make the 
iron gudgeons for the spindle or axis of the 
wheel to run in, so I gave it over. And so, 
for caiTying away the earth which I dug out 
of the cave, I made me a thing like a hod, 
which the laborers carry mortar in when 
they serve the bricklayers. 

This was not so difficult to me as the 
making the shovel ,* and yet this and the 
shovel, and the attempt which I made in 
vain to make a wheelbarrow, took me up no 
less than four days, — I mean always except- 
ing my morning walk with my gun, which I 
seldom failed, and very seldom failed also 
bringing homS something fit to eat. 

November 23. My other work having now 
stood still because of my making these tools, 
when they were finished I went on, and 
working every day as my strength and time 
allowed, I spent eighteen days entirely in 
widening and deepening my cave, that it 
might hold my goods commodiously. 

Note. — During all this time I worked to 
make this room or cave spacious enough to 
accommodate me as a warehouse or magazine, 
a kitchen, a dining-room, and a cellar. As 
for my lodging, I kept to the tent, except 
that sometimes, in the wet season of the 
year, it rained so hard that I could not keep 
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myself dry ; wMch caused me afterwards to might have food when my powder and shot 
cover all my place withm my pale with long was all spent. 

poles in the form of rafters, leaning against December 28, 29, 30. Great heats and no 
the rock, and load them with flags and large breeze, so that there was no stilling abroad, 
leaves of tiees like a thatch. except in the evenmg, for food. This time I 

JDicemher 10. I began now to think my spent in putting all my things in older with- 
cave or vault finished, when on a sudden (it in doors. 

seems I had made it too large) a great January 1. "Very hot still, but I went 
q[uantity of earth fell dowm from the top and abroad early and late with my gun, and lay 
one side, so much that, in short, it frightened still in the middle of the day. This evenmg, 
me ; and not without leason too, for if I had gomg farther into the valleys which lie 
been under it, I had never wanted a grave- towards the centre of the island, I found 
digger. Upon this disaster I had a great theie was plenty of goats, though exceeding 
deal of work to do over again ; for I hacl the shy and hard to come at. However, I 
loose earth to carry out, and, which ^vas of resolved to try if I could not bring my dog 
more importance, I had the ceiling to prop to hunt them down. 

up, so that I might be sure no more wmukl January 2, Accordingly, the next day I 
come down. went out wiih my dog, and set him upon 

December 11. This day I went to work the goats ; but I w^as mistaken, for they all 
with it accordingly, and got two shores oi faced about upon the dog, and he knew his 
posts pitched upright to the top, with two danger too well, for he would not come near 
pieces of board across over each post. This them. 

I finished the next day, and setting more January 3. I began my fence or wall, 
posts up with boards, in about a week more which, being still jealous of my being at- 
I had the roof secured ; and the posts, stand- tacked by somebody, I resolved to make very 
ing in rows, served me for paititions to part thick and stiong. 

of my house. JV. B . — Tins ■wall being described before, 

December 17. From this day to the 20th I purposely omit what was said in the jour- 
I placed shelves, and knocked uj) nails on nal. It is sufficient to observe that I was no 
the posts to hang everything up that could less time than from the 3d of January to 
be hung up ; and now I began to be in some the 14th of April working, finishing, and 
order within doors. perfecting this wall, though it was no more 

December 20. Now I caiiied everything than about twenty-four yards in length, being 
into the ca've, and began fo furnish my a half-ciicle from one place in the rock to 
house, and set up some pieces of boaid, like another place about eight yards from it, the 
a diesser, to order my victuals upon ; but door of the cave being in the centre behind it. 
boards began to be very scarce with me. All this time I worked very hard, the 
Also I made me another table. rains hindering me many days, nay, some- 

Decemher 24. Much rain all night and all times weeks together ; hut I thought I should 
day^ No stirring out. never be perfectly secure till this wall was 

Decemher 25. Bain all day. finished. And it is scarce credible wffiat 

Decemher 20. No rain, and the earth much inexpressible labor everything was done 


cooler than before and pleasanter. 


with, especially the bringing piles out of tbe 


DecemJber 27. Killed a young goat, and woods and driving them into the ground, for 
lamed another so that I caught it, and led it I made them much bigger than I need to 
home in a string. When I had it home I have done. 

hound and splintered up its leg, which was When this wall was finished, and tjie out- 
broken. iV. I took such care of it that shle double fenced with a turf-wall raised up 

it lived, and the leg grew wall and as stxmg close to it, I persuaded myself that if any 

as ever I hut by my nursing it so long it grew people were to come on shore there, they i, 
tame, and fed upon the little gteen at my would not perceive anything like a f ’ 

door, and would not go away. This was the tion. And it was very well I did so, # ^ | 

first time that J entertmed a thought of he observed hereafter upon a very^ remarkable : 
breeding up sow tame cfeeturos? that I occasion. 
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During t.Tiis time I made my rounds in tiie It was a little before tbe great rains just 
woods for game every day wben the ram now mentioned that I threw tins stuff away, 
admitted me, and made trequent discoveries taking no notice of anything, and not so 
in these walks of something or other to my much as remembering that I had thrown 
advantage. Particulaily I found a kind of anything there ; when, about a month after 
wild pigeons, which built not as wood- or thereabout, I saw some few stalks of some- 
jiigeons, in a tree, but rather as house- thing green shooting out of the giound, which 
pigeons, in the holes of the rocks ; and I fancied might he some plant I had not seen ; 
taking some young ones, I endeavoied to but I was surprised and peifectly astonished 
breed them up tame, and did so ; hut when when, after a little longer time, I saw about 
they grew older they flew all away, which ten or twelve ears come out, which were 
perhaps was at fiist for want of feeding them, perfect green barley, of the same kind as our 
for I had nothing to give them. However, Euiopean, nay, as our English barley. 

I frequently found their nests, and got their It is impossible to express the astonish- 
young ones, which were very good meat. nient and confusion of my thoughts on this 

And now, in the managing my household af- occasion. I had hitherto acted upon no re- 
fairs, 1 found myself* wanting in many things, ligious foundation at all ; indeed, I had veiy 
which I thought at first it was mipossible for few notions of religion in my head, nor had 
me to make, iis indeed as to some of them it entertained any sense of anything that htid 
was. For instance, I could never make a cask befallen me otherwise than as a chance, or, 
to be hooped. I had a small runlet or two, as tis we lightly say, what pleases God ; without 
I observed before, but I could never arrive so much as inquiiing into the end of Provi- 
to the capacity of making one by them, dence in these things, or his order in gov- 
thoiigh I spent many weeks about it. I erning events in the world. But after I saw 
could neither put in the heads, nor joint the barley grow theie, in a climate which I 
staves so true to one another as to make knew was not proper for corn, and especially 
them hold water. So I gave that also over, that I knew not how it came there, it startled 

In the next place, I was at a great loss for me strangely, and I began to suggest that 
candle j so that as soon as ever it was dark, God had miraculously caused this grain to 
which was generally by seven o’clock, I was grow without any help of seed sown, and 
obliged to go to bed. I remembered the that it was so directed purely for my suste- 
lump of beeswax with which I made candles nance on that wild, miserable place, 
in my African adventure, but I had none of This touched my heart a little, and brought 
that now. The only remedy I had was, that tears out of my eyes ; and I began to bless 
when I had killed a goat I saved the tallow ; myself that such a prodigy of nature should 
and with a little dish made of clay, which I happen upon my account. And this was the 
baked in the sun, to which I added a wick more strange to me, because I saw near it 
of some oakum, I made me a lamp, and this still all along by the side of the rock some 
gave me light, though not a clear, steady other straggling stalks, which proved to he 
light, like a candle. In the middle of all stalks of rice, and which I knew because I 
my labors it happened that, rimimaging my had seen it grow in Africa, when I was 
things, I found a little bag, which, as I ashore there. 

hinted before, had been filled with corn for I not only thought these the pure produc- 
the feeding of poultry, not for this voyage, tions of Providence for my support, but not 
but before, as I suppose, when the ship came doubting but that there was more in the 
from Lisbon. What little remainder of corn place, I went all over that part of the island 
had been in the bag was all devoured with where I had been before, peering in every 
the rats, and I saw nothing in the hag but corner and under every rock, to see for more 
husks and dust ; and being, willing to have of it ; but I could not find any. At last it 
the bag for some other nse (t thihk it was to occurred to my thoughts that I had shaken a 
put powder in, when I divided it for fear of bag of chickens’ meat out in that place, and 
the lightning, or some such use), I shook then the wonder began to cease ; and I must 
the husks of com out of it on ofiOside iofmy confess my religions thankfulness to God’s 
fortification under the rock. ^ I [providence began to abate too upon the dis- 
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covering that all this was nothing but what 
was common : though I ought to have been 
as thankful for so strange and unforeseen 
providence as if it had been miraculous : for 
it was really the work of Pi evidence as to 
me, that should order or appoint that ten or 
twelve grains of corn should remain unspoiled 
(when the rats had destroyed ail the rest), as 
if it had been dropped from heaven ; as also 
that I should throw it out in that particular 
place, where, it being in the shade of a high 
rock, it sprang up immediately ; whereas, if 
I had thrown it anywhere else at that time, 
it had been burned up and destroyed. 

I carefully saved the ears of this corn, you 
may be sure, in their season, which was about ! 
the end of June ; and laying up every com, I 
I resolved to sow them all again, hoping in 
time to have some quantity sufficient to sup- 
ply me with bread. But it was not till the 
fourth year that I could allow myself the 
least grain of this com to eat, and even then 
but sparingly, as I shall say afterwards in its 
order ; for 1 lost all that I sowed the first 
season by not observing the proper time ; for 
I sowed it just before the dry season, so that 
it never came up at all, at least not as it 
would have done, — of which in its place. 

Besides this barley there was, as above, 
twenty or thirty stalks of rice, which I pre- 
served with the same care, and whose use 
was of the same kind or to the same purpose, 
namely, to make me bread, or rather food ; 
for I found ways to cook it up without bak- 
ing, though I did that also after some time, 
But to return to my journal. 

I worked excessive hard these three or four 
months to get my wall done ; and the 14th 
of April I closed it up, contriving to go into 
it, not by a door, but over the wall by a lad- 
der, that there jmght be no sign in the out- 
side of my habitation. 

April 16. I finished the ladder j so I went 
up with the ladder to the top, and then 
pulled it up after me, and let it down on the 
inside. TMs was a complete enclosure to 
me, for within I had room enough, and 
nothing could come at me from witibiotit, un- 
less it could first mount my wall. 

The veiy next day after tM$ wall was fin- 
ished I had almost all my labor overthrown 
at one^ and myself killed. The case was 
thus 5 Aa I was busy in the haside of it, be- 
Mnd my jnst m the eisfrance into my 


cave, I was terribly frightened with a most 
dreadful surprising thing indeed ; for all on 
a sudden I found the earth come crumbling 
down from the roof of my cave and from the 
edge of the hill over my head, and two of 
the posts I had set up in the cave cracked in 
a frightful manner. I was heartdy scared, 
but thought nothing of what was really the 
cause, — only thinking that the top of my 
cave was faUmg in, as some of it had done 
before ; and for fear I should be buried in it, 

I ran forward to my ladder, and not thinking 
myseK safe there neither, I got over my wall 
for fear of the pieces of the hill which 1 ex- 
pected might roll down upon me. I was no 
^ sooner stepped down upon the firm ground, 

I but I plainly saw it was a terrible earth- 
quake, for the ground I stood on shook three 
times at about eight minutes^ distance with 
three such shocks as would have overturned 
the strongest building that could be supposed 
to have stood on the earth ; and a great piece 
of the top of a rock, which stood about half 
a mile from me next the sea, fell down with 
such a terrible noise as I never heard in all 
my life. I perceived also the very sea was 
put into violent motion by it, and I believe 
the shocks were stronger under the water 
than on the island. 

I was so amazed with the thing itself — 
having never felt the like or discoursed with 
any one that had — that I was like one dead 
or stupefied ,* and the motion of the earth 
made my stomach sick, like one that was 
tossed at sea. But the noise of the falling of 
the rock awaked me, as it were, and rousing 
me from the stupefied condition I was in, 
filled me with horror, and I thought of noth- 
ing then but the hill falling upon my tent 
and all my household goods, and burying all 
at once ; and this sank my very soul within 
me a second time. 

After the third shock was over, and I felt 
no more for some time, I began to take cour- 
age ; and yet I had not heart enough to go 
over my wall again, for fear of being buiied 
aUve, but sat still upon the ground, greatly 
cast down and disconsolate, not knowing 
what to do. All this while I had not the 
least serious religious thought, nothing hut 
the common Lord, have mercy upon me*’ ; . 
and when it was over that went away too. ; 4 , 

While I sat thus, I found the air nwe^ ^ 
and grow cloudy, as if it would rain. Bobh 
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would certainly fall upon my tent. And I 
spent the two next days, being the 19tb and 
20tli of April, in contriving where and how 
to remove my habitation. 

The fear of being swallowed up alive made 
me that I never slept in quiet, and yet the 
apprehension of lying abroad without any 
fence was almost equal to it ; but still, when 
I looked about and saw how everything was 
put in order, how pleasantly concealed I was, 
and how safe from danger, it made me very 
loath to remove. 

In the mean time it occurred to me that it 
would require a vast deal of time for me to 
do this, and that I must be contented to run 
the venture wheie I was, till I had formed a 
camp for myself, and had secured it so as to 
remove to it. So with this resolution I com- 
posed myself for a time, and resolved that I 
would go to work with all speed to build me 
a wall with piles and cables, &c., in a circle 
as before, and set my tent up in it when it 
was finished, but that I would ventui'e to 
stay where I was till it was finished and fit 
to remove to. This was the 21st. 

A^ril 22. The next morning I began to 
consider of means to put this resolve in execu* 
tion, but I was at a great loss about my tools, 
I had three large axes and abundance of 
hatchets (for we earned the hatchets for 
trafiio with the Indians), but with much 
chopping and cutting knotty hard wood they 
were all full of notches and dull ; and though 
I had a grindstone, I could not turn it and 
grmd my tools too. This cost me as much 
thought as a statesman would have bestowed 
upon a grand |)oint of politics, or a judge 
upon the life and death of a man. At 
length I contrived a wheel with a string to 
turn it with my foot, that I might have both 
my hands at liberty. — Note. I had never 
seen any such thing in England, or at least 
not to take notice how it was done, though 
since I have observed it is very common there ; 
besides that, my grindstone was very large 
and heavy. This machine cost me a full 
week’s work to bring it to perfection. 

April 28, 29. These two whole days I took 
up in grinding my tools, my machine for 
turning my grindstone performing very well. 

April 30. Having perceived my bread had 
been low a great while, now I took a survey 
of it, and reduced myself to one biscuit-cake 
a day, which made my heart very heavy. 


after that the wind rose by little and little, 
so that in less than half an hour it blew a 
most dreadful hurricane. The sea was all on 
a sudden covered over with foam and froth, 
the shore was covered with the breach of the 
water, the trees were torn up by the roots, 
and a terrible storm it was ; and this held 
about three hours and then began to abate ; 
and in two hours more it was stark calm, and 
began to rain very hard. 

All this while I sat upon the ground very 
much terrified and dejected, when on a sud- 
den it came into my thoughts that these 
winds and ram being the consequences of 
the earthquake, the earthquake itself was 
spent and over, and I might venture into 
my cave again. With this thought my’ 
spirits began to revive, and the rain also 
helping to pemuade me, I went in and sat 
down in my tent ; but the rain was so vio- 
lent that my tent was ready to be beaten 
do\vn with it, and I was forced to go into my 
cave, though very much afraid and uneasy 
for fear it should fall ou my head. 

This violent rain forced me to anew work, 
namely, to cut a hole through my new fortifi- 
cation like a sink to let the water go out, 
which would else have drowned my cave. 
After I had been in my cave some time and 
found still no more shocks of the earthquake 
follow, I began to be more composed ; and 
now to support my spirits — which indeed 
wanted it very much — I went to my little 
store and took a small sup of rum, which 
however I did then and always very sparingly, 
knowing I could have no more when that 
was gone. 

It continued raining all that night and 
great part of the next day, so that I could 
not stir abroad ; but my mind being more 
composed, I began to think of what I had 
best do, concluding that if the island was 
subject to these earthquakes there would be 
no living for me in a cave, but I must con- 
sider of building me some little hut in an 
open place which I might surround with a 
wall as I had done here, and so make myself 
secure from wild beasts or men ; but con- 
cluded, if I stayed where I was, I should 
certainly, one time or other, be buried ahve. 

With these thoughts I resolved to remove 
my tent from the place where it stood, which 
was just under ihe hanging precipice,# the 
hill, and which, if it shouH b^ sh^en qgdn, 



May 1. In the morning, looking towards 
tke seaside, tlie tide being low, I saw some- 
thing lie on the shore biggei than ordinary, 
and it looked like a cask. When I came to it, 

1 found a small barrel and two or three pieces 
of the«wreck of the ship, which were diiven 
on shore by the late huiiicane ; and looldng 
towards the wi’eck itself, I thought it seemed 
to He higher out of the water than it used to 
do. i examined the barrel which as diiven 
on shore, and soon found it w<is a barrel of 
gunpowder ; but it had taken water, and the 
powder was caked as hard as a stone. How- 
ever, I rolled it farther on shore for the 
present, and went on upon the sands as near 
as I could to the wreck of the ship to look 
for more. 

When I came down to the ship, I found it 
strangely removed. The forecastle, which 
lay before buried in sand, was heaved np at 
least six feet : and the stern, which was 
broken to pieces and parted from the rest by 
the force of the sea soon after I had left 
rummaging her, was tossed, as it were, up 
and cast on one side ,* and the sand was 
throw n so high on that side next her stern, 
that whereas there was a great place of 
water before, so that I could not come with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the wreck without 
swimming, I could now walk quite up to 
her w'hen the tide was out. I was sur- 
prised with this at first, but soon concluded 
it must be done by the earthquake. And 
as by this violence the ship was more broken 
open than foimeiiy, so many things came 
daily on shore which the sea had loosened, 
and w^hich the winds and water rolled by 
degrees to the land. 

This wholly diverted my thoughts jErom 
the design of removing my habitation ; and 
I busied myself mightily, that day especially, 
in searching whether I could make any way 
into the ship ,* but I found nothing was to 
be expected of that kind, for that aE the 
inside of the ship was choked up with sand. 
However, as I had learned not to despair of 
anything, I resolved to pull everything to 
pieces that I could of the ship, concluding 
that everything I could get from her would 
be of some use or other to me. 

May 3* I began with my saw, and cut a 
piece of a beam through, which I thought 
held some of i^e upper part' quarter-deck 
feather '} and wheh I *had ent it through, I 


cleared away the sand as well as I could 
from the side which lay highest ; but the 
tide coming in, I was obliged to give over 
for that time. 

May 4. I went a fishing, but caught not 
one fish that I durst eat of till I was ^^uuy 
of my sport ; when, just going to leave off, 

I caught a young dolphin. I had made me 
a long Ime of some rope-yam, but I had no 
hooks ; yet I frequently caught fish enougli, 
as much as I cared to eat ; all which I dned 
in the sun, and ate them dry. 

May 5. Woiked on the wreck, cut anoth- 
er beam asunder, and brought three gi^eat 
fir planks off from the decks, which I tied 
together, and made swim on shore when the 
tide of flood came on. 

May 6. Worked on the wreck, got several 
iron bolts out of her, and other pieces of 
iion work; vorked very hard, and came 
home very much thed, and had thoughts of 
giving It over. 

May 7. Went to the wreck again, but 
with an intent not to work ; but found the 
weight of the wreck had broken itself down, 
the beams being cut, that several pieces of 
the ship seemed to lie loose, and the inside 
of the hold lay so open that I could see into 
it, but almost full of water and sand. 

May 8. Went to the wreck, and carried 
an iron crow to wrench up the deck, which 
lay now quite clear of the water or sand. 

I wrenched open two planks, and hi ought 
them on shore also with the tide. I left the 
iron crow in the wreck for next day. 

May 9. Went to the wreck, and with the 
crow made way into the body of the wreck, 
and felt several casks, and loosened them 
with the crow, hnt could not break them up. 

I felt also the roll of English lead, and could 
stir it, but it was too heavy to remove. 

May 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Went every day to 
the wreck, and got a great deal of pieces of 
timber and boards, or planks, and two or 
three hundredweight of iron. 

May 16. I carried two hatchets to try if 
I could not cut a piece off of the roil of 
lead, hy placing the edge of one hatchet and 
driving it with the other ; but as it lay about 
a foot and a half in the water, I could not 
make any blow to drive the hatched ^ ^ 

May 16. It had bio wed hard in I 

and the wreck appeared mcore broken % Ihe ' 
force of ihe water ; but I stayed so ,lpug m 
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the woods to get pigeons for food, that the 
tide prevented me going to the wreck that 
day. 

May 17. I saw some pieces of the wreck 
blown on shore, at a great distance, near two 
miles off me, but resolved to see what they 
were, and found it was a piece of the head, 
but too heavy foi me to bring away. 

May 24. Every day to this day I worked 
on the wreck, and with hard labor I loosened 
some things so much with the crow, that the 
first blowing tide several casks floated out, 
and two of the seamen^s chests ; but the wind 
blowing from the shore, nothing came to 
land that day but pieces of timber, and a 
hogshead which had some Brazil pork in it, 
but the salt water and the sand had spoiled 
it. 

I continued this work every day to the 
15th of JAie, except the time necessary to 
get food, which I always appointed, during 
this part of my employment, to be when the 
tide was up, that I might be ready when 
it was ebbed out ; and by this time I 
had gotten timber and plank and iron-work 
enough to have builded a good boat, if I had 
known how ; and also, I got at several times 
and in several pieces near one hundred- 
weight of the sheet lead. 

June 16. Going down to the seaside, I 
found a large tortoise or turtle. This was 
the first I had seen ; which it seems, was 
only my misfortune, not any defect of the 
place or scarcity : for had I happened to he 
on the other side of the island, I might have 
had hundreds of them every day, as I found 
afterwards; but, perhaps, had paid dear 
enough for them. 

Jrnie 17. I spent in cooking the turtle. 
I found in her threescore eggs ; and her flesh 
was to me at that time the most savory and 
pleasant that ever I tasted in my life, having 
had no flesh, but of goats and fowls, since I 
landed in this horrid place. 

June 18. Earned all day, and I stayed 
within. I thought at this time the rain felt 
cold, and I was somethifig chilly, which I 
knew was not usual in that latitude. 

June la Yery ill, and shivering, as if the 
weather had heeu cold. 

Jum 20. No rest all flight, violent pains 
in my head, and feverish. 

Jum 21. Very ill Fr%htea6d» almdst to 
death with the apprehemlcflis |%y iad 


condition, — to he sick and no help. Prayed 
to God for the first time since the storm off 
of Hull ; but scarce knew what I said, or 
why, my thoughts being all confused. 

June 22. A little better, but under dread- 
ful apprehensions of sickness. 

June 23. Very bad again, cold and shiv- 


ering, and then a violent headache. 


June 24. Much better. 

June 25. An ague, very violent. The fit 
held me seven hours, cold fit and hot, with 
faint sweats after it. 

June 26. Better ; and having no victuals 
to eat, took my gun, but found myself very 
weak. However, I killod a she-goat, and 
with much difficulty got it home, and broiled 
some of it, and ate. I would fain have stewed 
it, and made some broth, but had no pot. 

Jum 27. The ague again, so violent that 
I lay abed all day, and neither ate nor 
drank. I was ready to perish for thirst, but 
so weak I had not strength to stand up or 
to get myself any water to drink. Prayed 
to God again ; but was light-headed, and 
when I was not, I ivas so ignorant that I 
knew not what to say ; only I lay and cried, 
“ Lord, look upon me ; Lord, pity me ; Lord, 
have mercy upon me ! I suppose I did 
nothing else for two or three hours, till the 
fit wearing off I fell asleep, and did not wake 
till far in the night. When I waked I 
found myself much -refreshed, but weak and 
exceeding thirsty. However, as I had no 
water in my whole habitation, I was forced 
to lie till morning, and went to sleep again. 
In this second sleep I had this terrible 
dream : — 

I thought that I was sitting on the ground 
on the outside of my wall, where I sat when 
the storm blew after the earthquake, and 
that I saw a man descend from a great black 
cloud, in a bright flame of fire, and light 
upon the ground. He was all over as bright 
as a flame, so that I could but just bear to 
look towards him. His countenance was 
most inexpressibly dreadful, impossible for 
words to describe. When he stepped upon 
the ground with his feet, I thought the earth 
trembled, just as it had done before in the 
earthquake ; and all the air looked, to my 
apprehension, as if it had been filled with 
flashes of fire. 

H!ewasno sooner landed upon the earth 
|)tit he moved forward towards me, with a 
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long spear or weapon in Ms hand, to MU 
me. And when he came to a rising ground 
at some distance, he spoke to me, or I heard 
a voice so terrible, that it is impossible to ex- 
press the terror of it. All that I can say I 
understood was this, Seeing all these things 
have not brought thee to repentance, now 
thou shalt die.” At which words, I thought 
he lilted up the spear that was in Ms hand 
to faU me. 

No one that shall everr^ad this account 
will expect that I should be able to describe 
the horrors of my soul at this terrible vision. 
I mean, that even while it was a dream, I 
even dreamed of those horrors. Nor is it 
any more possible to describe the impres- 
sion that remained upon my mind, when I 
awaked and found it was but a dream. 

I had, alas I no divine knowledge. What 
I had received by the good instruction of my 
father was then worn out by an uninterrupted 
series, for eight years, of seafaring wicked- 
ness, and a constant conversation with noth- 
ing but such as were like myself, wicked and 
profane to the last degree. I do not remem- 
ber that I had in all that time one thought 
that so much as tended either to looking 
upwards toward God, or inwards towards a 
reflection upon my own ways. But a cer- 
tain stupidity of soul, without desire of good 
or conscience of evil, had entirely over- 
whelmed me, and I was aU that the most 
hardened, unthinking, wicked creature 
among oxir common sailors can be supposed 
to be, not having the least sense, either of 
the fear of God in danger, or of thankfulness 
to God in deliverance. 

In the relating what is already past of my 
story, this will be the moie easily believed 
when I shall add, that through all the va- 
riety of miseries that had to this day befallen 
me, I never had so much as one thought of 
it being the hand of God, or that it was a 
Just punishment for my sin, my rebellious 
behavior against my father, or my present 
sins, which were great ; or so much as a pun- 
ishment for the general course of my wicked 
life. When I was on the desperate expedi- 
tion on the desert shores of Africa, I never 
had so much as one thought of what wuld 
become of me 5 or one wish to God to direct 
me wMtheTfl should go, or to keep me from 
the danger which appamutly surromiidedme, 
as well from voracious creatures as cruel sav" 


ages. But I was merely thoughtless of a 
God, or a Providence; acted like a mere 
brute from the principles of nature, and by 
the dictates of common sense only, and in- 
deed hardly that. 

When I was delivered and taken up at sea 
by the Portuguese captain, well used, and 
dealt justly and honorably with, as well as 
charitably, had I not the least thankfulness 
on my thoughts. When again I was ship- 
wrecked, ruined, and in danger of drowning 
on this island, I was as far from remorse, or 
looking on it as a judgment ; I only said to 
myself often that I was an unfortunate dog, 
and born to be always miserable. 

It is true, when I got on shore first here, 
and found all my sMp's crew drowned and 
myself spared, I was surprised with a kind 
of ecstasy and some transports of soul, which, 
had the grace of God assisted, might have 
come up to true thankfulness. But it ended 
where it began, in a mere common flight of 
joy, or, as I may say, being glad I was alive, 
without the least reflection upon the clis- ‘ 
tinguishing goodness of the hand which had 
preserved me, and had singled me out to he 
preserved, when all the rest were destroyed ; 
or an inquiry why Providence had been thus 
i merciful to me, — even just the same com- 
mon sort of joy which seamen generally 
have after they have got safe ashore from a 
shipwreck, which they drown all in the next 
howl of punch, and forget almost as soon as 
it is over ; and all the rest of my life was 
like it 

Even when I was afterwards, on due con- 
sideration, made sensible of my condition, 
how I was cast on tMs dreadful place, out of 
the reach of human Mnd, out of all hope of 
relief or prospect of redemption, as soon as 
I saw but a prospect of living, and that I 
should not starve and perish for hunger, all 
the sense of my affliction wore off, and I be- 
gan to be very easy, ai^plied myself to the 
works proper for my preservation and sup- 
ply, and was far enough from being afflicted 
at my condition, as a judgment from Heaven, 
or as the hand of God against me. These 
were thoughts which veiy seldom entered 
into my head. # i 

The growing up of the com, as is 
in my journal, had at first some little 
ence upon me, and began to affect me 
seriousness, as long as I thought it h^. 
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tTiing miraculotis in it ; but as soon as ever 
that part of tbe thought was removed, all 
the impression which was raised from it 
wore ojff also, as I have noted already. 

Even the earthquake, though nothing 
could be more terrible in its nature, or more 
immediately directing to the Invisible Power 
which alone directs such things, yet no 
sooner was the first fright over, but the im- 
pression it had made went off also. I had 
no more sense of God or his judgments, 
much less of the present affliction of my cir- 
cumstances being from his hand, than if I 
had been in the most prosperous condition 
of life. 

But now, when I began to be sick, and a 
leisurely view of the miseries of death came 
to place itself before me ; when my spirits 
began to sink under the burden of a strong 
distemper, and nature was exhausted with 
the violence of the fever, conscience, that 
had slept so long, began to awake, and I be- 
gan to reproach myself with my past life, in 
which I had so evidently, by uncommon 
wickedness, provoked the justice of God to 
lay me under uncommon strokes, and to deal 
with me in so vindictive a manner. 

These reflections oppressed me for the 
second or third day of my distemper, and in 
the violence, as well of the fever as of the 
dreadful reproaches of my conscience, ex- 
torted some words from me like praying to 
God, though I cannot say they were either a 
prayer attended with desires or with hopes ; 
it was rather the voice of mere fright and 
distress. My thoughts were confused, the 
convictions great upon my mind, and the 
horror of dying in such a miserable condition 
raised vapors into my head with the mere 
apprehensions ; and in these hurries of my 
soul I know not what my tongue might ex- 
press. But it was rather exclamation, such 
as “ Lord, what a miserahle creature am 1 1 
If I should be sick, I shall certainly die for 
want of help, and what will become of me 
Then the tears burst out of my eyes, and I 
could say no more fojr a good while. 

In this interval the good advice of my 
father cajne to my mind, and presently his 
prediction, which I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this story, Harney, that if I did take 
this foolish step, God would not bless me, 
and I would, have leisure hereafter to reflect 
upon having neglected his counsel, when 


there might he none to assist in my recovery. 
“Kow,^^ said I aloud, “my dear fathers 
words are come to pass ; God’s justice has 
overtaken me, and I have none to help or 
hear me. I rejected the voice of Providence, 
which had mercifully put me in a posture or 
station of life wherein I might have been 
happy and easy ; but I would neither see it 
myself nor learn to know the blessing of it 
from my parents. I left them to mourn 
over my folly, and now I am left to mourn 
under the consequences of it. I refused their 
help and assistance who would have lifted 
me into the world, and would have made 
everything easy to me ; and now I have diffi- 
culties to struggle with too great for even 
nature itself to support, and no assistance, 
no help, no comfort, no advice.” Then 1 
cried out, “ Lord, be my help ; for I am in 
great distress.” 

This was the first prayer, if I may call it 
so, that I had made for many years. But I 
return to my journal. 

June 28. Having been somewhat refreshed 
with the sleep I had had, and the fit being 
entirely off, I got up, and though the fright 
and terror of my dream was very great, yet 
I considered that the fit of the ague would 
return again the next day, and now was my 
time to get something to refresh and support 
myself when I should be ill. And the first 
thing I did, I filled a large square case-bottle 
with water and set it upon my table, in reach 
of my bed ; and to take off the chill or agu- 
ish disposition of the water, I put about a 
quarter of a pint of rum into it, and mixed 
them together. Then I got me a piece of 
the goat’s flesh and broiled it on the coaK, 
but could eat very little. I walked about, 
but was very weak, and withal very sad and 
heavy-hearted in the sense of my miserable 
condition, dreading the return of my dibtem- 
per the next day. At night I made my sup- 
per of three of the turtle’s eggs, which 1 
roasted in the ashes, and ate, as we call it, in 
the shell ; and this was the first bit of meat 
I had ever asked God’s blessing to, even as I 
could remember, in my whole life. 

After I had eaten I tried to wal|:, but 
found myself so weak that I could hardly 
carry the gun (for I never went out without 
that ) ; so I went but a little way, and sat 
down upon the ground, looking out upon 
tlie sea, which was just before me, and very 
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calm and smootb.. As I sat bere, some sucb 
tbongbts as these occurred to me : — 

Wbat is this earth and sea of which I have 
seen so much 1 whence is it j)roduced 1 and 
what am I and all the other creatines, wild 
and tame, human and brutal ? whence are we 
Sure we are all made by some secret Power, 
who foimed the earth and sea, the air and 
sky ; and who is that 1 
Then it followed most naturally, It is God 
that has made it all. Well' but then it came 
on strangely, if God has made all these 
things, he guides aifd governs them all, and 
all things that concern them ; for the Power 
that could make all things must certainly 
have power to guide and direct them. 

If so, nothing can happen in the great 
circuit of his works, either without his 
knowledge or appointment. 

And if nothing happens without his 
knowledge, he knows that I am here, and am 
in this dreadful condition ; and if nothing 
happens without his appointment, he has ap- 
pointed all this to befall me. 

Nothing occurred to my thoughts to 
contradict any of these conclusions ; and 
therefore it rested upon me with the greater i 
force, that it must needs be that God had | 
appointed all this to befall me ; that I was ; 
brought to this miserable circumstance by 
his direction, he having the sole power, not 
of me only, but of everything that happened 
in the world. Immediately it followed, — 
Why has God done this to me? What 
have I done to be thus used ? 

My conscience presently checked me in 
that inquiry, as if I had blasphemed, and nie- 
thought it spoke to me like a voice : Wretch ^ 
dost thou ask what thou hast done 1 Look 
back upon a dreadful misspent life, and ask 
thyself what thou hast not done ? Ask, Why 
is it that thou wert not long ago destroyed ^ 
Why wart thou not drowned in Yarmouth 
Roads 1 killed in the %ht when the ship was 
taken by the Sallee man-of-war? devoured 
by the wild beasts on the coast of Africa ? or 
drowned here, when all the crew perished 
but thyself? Dost thou ask, What have I 
done ? 

I was struck dumb with thesfe refections, 
ae one astonlsf ed, and had not a W'orf to Say, 
no, not to answer to myself ; hut role u;^ 
pensive and sad, walked back to my reta?eat, 
and went np over my wall, as if I fad been 


going to bed ; but my thoughts were sadly 
disturbed, and I had no inclination to sleep ; 
so I sat down in my chair, and lighted my 
lamp, lor it began to be daik. Now as the 
apprehension of the letnrn of my distemper 
terrified me very much, it occurred to my 
thought that the Braeilians take no physic 
but their tobacco lor almost all distempers ; 
and I had a piece of a roll of tobacco in one 
of the chests, which was quite cured, and 
some also that was green and not quite cured, 

I went, directed by Heaven no doubt ; for 
in this chest I found a cine both foi soul 
and body. I opened the chest and lound 
what I looked for, namely, the tobacco ; and 
as the few books I had saved lay there too, I 
took out one of the Bibles which I mentioned 
before, and which to this time I had not 
found leisure, or so much as inclination to look 
into, — I say, I took it out, and brought both 
that and the tobacco with me to the table. 

What use to make of the tobacco I knew 
not, as to my distemper, or whether it was 
good for it or no ; but I tried several experi- 
ments with it, as if I was msolved it should 
hit one way or other. I first took a piece of 
a leaf and chewed it in my month, which 
indeed at first almost stupefied my brain, the 
; tobacco being green and strong, and that I 
had not been much used to it ; then I took 
some and steeped it an hour or two in some 
rum, and resolved to take a dose of it when 
I lay down ; and lastly, I burned some upon 
a pan of coals, and held my nose close over 
the smoke of it as long as I could bear it, as 
well for the heat as almost for suffocation. ^ 

In the interval ^of this operation, I took 
up the Bible and began to read ; but my 
head was too much disturbed with the 
tobacco to bear reading, at least that time. 
Only having opened the book casually, tiie 
first words that occurred to me were these, 
Call upon me in the day of trouble : I vdll 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 

The words were very apt to my case, and 
made some impression upon my thoughts at 
the time of reading them, though not so 
much as they did afterwards ; for, %s for 
being delivered, the word had no sound, m 1 
may say, to me ; the thing was so remold, so J i 
impossible in my apprehension of 
that I began to say as the children ctf I 
did, when they were promised 
Can God spread a table in the wildemes 
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so I Eegan to say, Can God himself deliver 
me from this place? and as it was not tor 
many years that any hope appeared, this 
prevailed very often upon my thoughts ; but, i 
however, the words made a gieat impie&sion 
upon me, and I mused upon them very often. 
It grew now late, and the tobacco had, as I i 
said, dozed my head so much that I inclined 
to sleep ; so I left my lamp burning in the 
cave lest I should want anything in the 
night, and went to bed : but, before I lay 
down, I did what I never had done in all 
my life, — I kneeled down and prayed to 
God to fulfil the promise to me, that if I 
called upon him in the day of trouble, he 
would deliver me. After my broken and 
imperfect prayer was over, I drank the rum 
in which I had steeped the tobacco, which 
was so strong and rank of the tobacco that 
indeed I could scarce get it down. Imme- 
diately upon this I went to bed. I found 
presently it dew np in my head violently, 
but I fell into a sound sleep, and waked no 
more till, by the sun, it must necessaxEy he 
near three o^elotk in the afternoon the next 
day. Nay, to this hour I am partly of the 
opinion that I slept all the next day and night, 
and till almost three that day after j for 
otherwise I knew not hovr I should lose a 
day out of my reckoning in the days of the 
week, as it appeared some years after I had 
done. For if I had lost it hy crossing and 
recrossing the line, I should have lost more 
than one day ; hut, certainly, I lost a day in 
my account, and never knew which way. 

Be that, however, one way or the other, 
when I awoke I found myself exceedingly 
refreshed, and my spirits lively and cheerful ; 
when I got up I was stronger than I was the 
day before, and my stomach better, for I was 
hungry ; and, in short, I had no fit the next 
day, but continued much altered for the 
better. This was the 29^1. 

The 30th was my well day, of course, and 
I went abroad with my gun, but did not care 
to travel too far. I killed a sea-fowl or two, 
something like a brand-goose, and brought 
themliome, hut was not very forward to eat 
them ; so I ate some more of the turtle^s 
eggs, which were very good. T|ds evening 
I renewed the medicine which X had sup- 
posed did me good the day before, namely, 
the tobacco steeped in mm ; only I did not 
take so much as before, nor dtd any 


of the leaf, or hold my head over the smoke. 
However, I was not so well the next day, 
which was the 1st of July, as I hoped I 
should have been ; for I had a little spice of 
the cold fit, but it was not much. 

July 2. I renewed the medicine all the 
three ways, and dozed myself with it as at 
first; and doubled the c^uantity which I 
drank. 

July 3. I missed the fit for good and all, 
though I did not recover my full strength for 
some weeks after. While I was thus gather- 
ing strength my thoughts ran exceedingly 
upon this Scripture, “ I will deliver thee ; 
and the impossibility of my deliverance lay 
much upon my mind m bar of my ever expect- 
ing it. But as I was discouraging myself with 
such thoughts it occurred to my mmd that I 
pored so much upon my deliveiance from 
the main afiiiction that I disregarded the 
deliverance I had received ; and I was, as it 
were, made to ask myself such questions as 
these, namely, Have I not been delivered, 
and wondeiiully too, from sickness, from 
the most distressed condition that could be, 
and that was so frightful to me 1 And what 
notice I had taken of it : Had I done my 
part ? God had delivered me, hut I had not 
glorified him ; that is to say, I had not 
owned and been thankful for that as a de- 
liverance. And how could I expect greater 
deliverance ? 

This touched my heart very much, and 
immediately I kneeled down and gave God 
thanks aloud for my recovery from my sick- 
ness. 

July 4. In the morning I took the Bible, 
and, beginning at the New Testament, I 
began seriously to read it, and imposed upon 
myself to read awhile every morning and 
every night, not tying myself to the number 
of chapters, but as long as my thoughts 
should engage me. It was not long after I 
set seriously to this work, hut I found my 
heart more deeply and sincerely affected with 
the wickedness of my past life. The im- 
pression of my dream revived, and the words, 

All these tWgs have not brought thee to 
repentance,” ran seriously in my thought. 
I was earnestly begging of God to give me 
repentance, when it happened providentially 
the very day that, reading the Scriptuies, I 
came to these words, He is exalted a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance, and to give 
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remi'^sioii.” I threw dovm the boolv, and time, as a man that was gathering up his 
with my heart as %vell as my hands lifted up strength after a fit of sickness ; for it was 
to heaven, in a kind of ecstasy of joy, I cried hardly to be imagined how low I wavS, and 
out aloud, Jesus, thou Son of David, Jesus, to what weakness I was reduced. The ax)pli” 
thoii exalted Prince and Saviour, give me cation which I made use of was perfectly new, 
repentance nid perhaps vhat had never cured an ague 

This was the first tune that I could say, in before, neither can I recommend it to any 
the true sense of the words, that 1 |)rayed in one to practise, hy this experiment ; and 
all my life ; for now' I prayed with a sense though it did carry off the fit, yet it rather 
of my condition, and with a true Scripture contiihuted to weakening me, for I had fre- 
’^iew of hope founded on the encouragement quent convulsions in my nerves and limbs 
of the Word of God ; and from this time, I for some time. 

may say, I began to have hope that God I learned from it also this in particular, 

^ would hear me. that being abroad in the rainy season wns 

Now I began to construe the w^ords men- the most pernicious thing to my health that 
tionedabove,“ Call on me, and I will deliver could he, especially in those rains which 
thee,” in a different sense from what I had came attended with storms and hurricanes 
ever done befoie ; for then I had no notion of wind ; for as the rain w'hich came in th^ 
of anything being called deliverance hut my dry season was always most acconijjanied 
being delivered from the captivity I was in . with such storms, so I found that rain was 
for though I w'as indeed at large in the place, much more dangerous than the rain which 
yet the island was certainly a prison to me, fell in September and October, 
and that in the worst sense in the world ; I had been now in this unhappy island 
hut now I learned to take it in another above ten months ; all possibility of deliv- 
sense. Now I looked back upon my past erance from this condition seemed to be 
life with such horror, and my sins appeared entirely .taken from me, and I firmly believed 
so dreadful, that my soul sought nothifig of that no human shape had ever set foot upon 
God but deliverance from the load of guilt that place. Having now secured my habita- 
that bore down all my comfort. As for my tion, as I thought, fully to my mind, I had 
solitary life, it W'as nothing ; I did not so a great desire to make a more perfect discov- 
much as pray to be delivered from it, or ery of the island, and to see w'hat other 
think of it ; it was all of no consideration in productions I might find which I yet knew 
comparison to this. And I add this ])art nothing of. 

here, to hint to wdioever shall read it, that It was the 16th of July that I began to 
whenever they come to a true sense of things, take a more particular survey of the island 
they will find deliverance from sin a much itself. I went uj) the creek first, w’^here, as I 
greater blessing than deliverance from afiiic- hinted, I brought my rafts on shore. I 

found, after I came about two miles up, that 
But, leaving this part, I return to my jour- the tide did not flow any higher, and that it 

was no more than a little brook of running 
My condition began now to be, though not water, and very fresh and good ; but this 
less miserable as to my way of Ihdng, yet being the dry season, there was hardly any 
much easier to my miud ; and my thoughts water in some parts of it, at least not enough 
being directed, by a constant reading of the to run in any stream, so as it could he per- 
Seriptures and praying to God, to things of ceived. On the bank of this brook I found 
a higher nature, I had a great deal of comfort many pleasant savannas, or meadows, plain, 
within, which till now I knew nothing ol smooth, and covered with grass ; and on the 
Also, as my health and strength returned, I rising parts of them, next to the higher 
bestirred myself to furnish myself with grounds, where the water, as it might be 
everything that I wanted, aaid mAe my posed, never overflowed, I found a 
way of living as regular as I could. of tobaoco, green, and growing to 

From the 4th of July to the 14th I vfas very strong stalk. There were 
^ ^ chiefly employed in walking about with my plants which I had no notioii 
,o .'gim’^in my hand, 'a- little and a litiile at a standing about, and might 
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virtues of tlieir own, wHcIl I could not find 
out.,." 

. I searclxecl for the cassava root, which the 
Indians in all that climate mate their bread 
of j but I .could find none. I saw large 
plants of aloevS, but did not then understand 
them. I saw several sugar canes, but wild, 
and, for want of cultivation, imperfect. I 
contented myself with these discoveries for 
this time, and came back musing with myself 
what course I might take to know the virtue 
and goodness of any of the fruits or plants 
which I should discover, but could bring it 
to no conclusion ; for, in short, I had made 
so little observation while I was in the 
Brazils, that I knew little of the idants in 
the field, at least very little that might serve 
me to any purpose now in my distress. 

The next day, the 16th, I went up the 
same way again, and after going something 
farther than I had gone the day before, I 
found the brook, and the savannas began to 
cease, and the country became more woody 
than before. In this part I found different 
fruits, and, particularly, I found melons upon 
the ground in great abundance, and grapes 
upon the trees ; the vines had spread indeed 
over the trees, and the clusters of grapes 
were just now in their prime, very ripe and 
rich. This was a suiprising discovery, and I 
was exceeding glad of them ; but I was 
warned by my experience to eat sparingly 
of them, remembering that, when I was 
ashore in Barbary, the eating of grapes killed 
several of our Englishmen, who were slaves 
there, by tlirowing them into fluxes and 
fevers. But I found an excellent use for 
these grapes, and that was to ciu*e or dry 
them in the sun, and keep them as dried 
grapes or raisins are kept ; which I thought 
would he, as indeed they were, as wholesome 
as agreeable to eat, when no grapes might be 
to be had. * 

I spent all that evening there, and went 
not hack to my habitation, which, by the 
way,, was the first night, as I, might say, I 
had lain from home. In the night I took 
my first contrivance, and got up into a tree, 
where I slept well; and the necst morning 
proceeded upon my discovisay,) travelling 
nearly four miles, as I might ’ jtidge by the 
length of the valley, keeping stEl north, 
with a ridge of hills on the south and north 
side of me. ' ‘ ; - 1 1 " J ? . ■) ; | ^ 


At the end of tins march I came to an 
opening, where the country seemed to descend 
to the west, and a little spring of fresh water, 
which issued out of the side of the hill by 
me, ran the other way, that is, due east ; and 
the country appeared so fresh, so green, so 
flourishing, everything being in a constant 
verdure, or flourish of spring, that it looked 
like a j)la-nted garden. 

I descended a little on the side of that de- 
licious vale, surveying it with a secret kind 
of pleasure (though mixed with my other 
afflicting thoughts), — to think that this was 
all my own, that I was king and lord of all 
this country indefeasibly, and had a right of 
possession ; and if I could convey it, I might 
have it in inheritance as completely as any 
lord of a manor in England. I saw here 
abundance of cocoa trees, orange and lemon 
and citron trees, .but all wild, and very few 
bearing any fruit, at least not then. How- 
ever, the green limes that I gathered were 
not only pleasant to eat, hut very wholesome ; 
and I mixed their juice afterwards wdth 
water, which made it very wholesome, and 
very cool and refreshing. 

I 'found now I had business enough to 
gather and carry home ; and I resolved to 
lay up a store, as well of grapes as limes and 
lemons, to furnish myself for the wet season, 
which I knew was approaching. 

In order to this, I gathered a great heap of 
grapes in one place, and a lesser heap in an- 
other place, and a great parcel of limes and 
lemons in another place ; and, taking a few 
of each with me, I travelled homeward, and 
resolved to come again, and bring a bag or 
sack, or what I could make to carry the rest 
home. 

Accordingly, having spent three days in 
this journey, I came home; — so I must 
now call my tent and my cave. But, before 
I got thither, the grapes were spoiled, — the 
richness of the fruits and the weight of the 
juice having broken them, and bruised them, 
they were good for little or nothing ; as to 
the limes, they were good, but I could bring 
but a few. 

The next day, being the 19th, I went 
back, having made me two small hags to 
bring home my harvest. But I was suiprised 
when, coming to my heap of grapes, which 
were so rich and fine when I gathered theni^i 
I found them all spread about, trod to piece%i 
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and diTtgged about, some here, some there, 
and abundance eaten and devoured. By this 
I concluded there were some wild creatures 
thereabouts which had done this, but what 
they were I knew not. 

However, as I found that there was no 
laying them up on heaps, and no carrying 
them away in a sack, but that one way they 
would be destroyed, and the other way they 
would be crushed with their own weight, I 
took another course ; for I gathered a large 
quantity of the grapes, and hung them up 
upon the out branches of the trees, that they 
might cure and dry in the sun ; and as for 
the' limes and lemons, I carried as many 
back as I could well stand under. 

When I came home from this journey I 
contemplated with great pleasure the fruit- 
fulness of that valley and the pleasantness of 
the situation, the security from storms ou 
that side the water, and the wood, and con- 
cluded that I had pitched upon a place to fix 
my abode which was by far the worst part of 
the country. Upon the whole I began to 
consider of removing my habitation, and to 
look out for a place equally safe as where I 
now was situate, if possible, iu that pleasant 
fruitful part of the island. 

This thought ran long in my head, and I 
was exceeding fond of it for some time, the 
pleasantness of the placq tempting me ; but 
when I came to a nearer view of it, and to 
consider that I was now by tbe seaside, 
where it was at least possible that sometbing 
might happen to my advantage, and by the 
same ill fate that brought me hither might 
bring some other unhappy wretches to the 
same place ; and though it was scarce prob- 
able that any such thing should ever happen, 
yet to enclose myself among the hills and 
woods, in the centre of the island, was to an- 
ticipate my bondage, and to render such an 
afiair not only improbable but impossible ; 
and that, therefore, I ought not by any means 
to remove. 

However, I was so enamored of this place, 
that I spent much of my time there for the 
whole remaining part of the month of | 
and though, upon second thoughts, I re*' 
solved as above, not to remove^ yet I built 
me a little kind of a bower, and surrqjinded 
: it at a distance wildi a strong fence^ being ^ 
'le hedge, as high as I could i^ch, well 
id, and filled between ydth brushwood 5 


and here I lay very secure, sometimes two 01 
three nights together, always going over it 
with a ladder as before; so that I fancied 
now I had my country house and my sea- 
coast house. And this work took me tip to 
the beginning of August. 

I had but newly finished my fence and be- 
gun to enjoy my labor, when the rains came 
on, and made me stick close to my first habi- 
tation. For though I had made me a tent 
like the other, with a piece of a sail, and 
spread it very well, yet I had not the shelter 
of a hill to keep me from storms, nor a cave 
behind me to retreat into when the rains 
were extraordinary. 

About the beginning of August, as I said, 

I had finished my bower and begun to enjoy 
myself. The 3d of August I found the 
grapes I had hung up were perfectly dried, 
and, indeed, were excellent good raisins of 
the sun ; so I began to take 1-hem down from 
the trees, and it was very hap2)y that I did 
so, for the rains which followed would have 
I spoiled them, and I had lost the best part of 
I my winter food, for I had above two hun- 
dred large hunches of them. No sooner had 
I taken them all down, and carried most of 
them home to my cave, but it began to rain, 
and from hence, wliich was the 14th of Au- 
gust, it rained more or less every day till the * 
middle of October ; and sometimes so vio- 
lently that I could not stir out of my cave 
for several days. 

In this season I was much surprised with 
the increase of my family. I bad been con- 
cerned for the loss of one of my cats, which 
ran away from me^ or as I thought had been 
dead, and I heard no more tale or tidings of 
her till, to my astonishment, she came home 
about the end of August with three kittens ! 

This was the more strange to me because, 
though I had killed a wild-cat, as I called it, 
with my gun, yet I thought it was a quite 
different Mnd from our European cats ; yet 
the young cats were the same kind of 
house breed like the old oiie ; and both my 
cats being females, I thought it very strange. 

But from these three cats I afterwards came 
to be so pestered with cats that I was forced J t '' 
to kill them like vermin or wild beasts,, and ' 
to drive them from my house as mui i ^ . , 
possible. , , ' I f f ? ‘ 1 1 I 

From the 14th of August to the 26th in- | 
cessant rain, so that I could not 
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now very careful not to be mncE wet. In 
this coiihnement I began to be straitened for 
food, but venturing out twice, I one day 
hilled a goat, and the last day, wMch was 
the 26tli, found a very large tortoise, whicb 
was a treat to me ; and my food was regu- 
lated thus : I ate a bunch of raisins for 
my bieakfast, a piece of the goafs flesh or of 
the turtle for my dinner broiled, — for to my 
great misfortune I had no vessel to boil or 
stew anything, — and two or three ol the 
turtle’s eggs for my supper. 

During this confinement in my cover by 
the rain, I worked daily two or three hours 
at enlarging my cave, and by degrees worked 
it on towards one side till I came to the out- 
side of the hill, and made a door or way out, 
which came beyond my fence or wall, and so 
I came in and out this way. But I was not 
perfectly easy at lying so open ; for as I had 
managed myself before, I was in a perfect 
enclosure, whereas now I thought I lay ex- 
posed and open for anything to come in upon 
me. And yet I could not perceive that there 
was any living thing to fear, the biggest crea- 
ture that I had yet seen upon the island be- 
ing a goat. 

September the ZOth. I was now come to the 
unhappy anniversary of my landing. I cast 
up the notches on my post, and found I had 
been on shore 365 days. I kept this day as 
a solemn fast, setting it apart to religious ex- 
ercise, prostrating myself on the ground with 
the most serious humiliation, confessing my 
sins to God, acknowledging his righteous 
judgments upon me, and praying to him to 
have mercy on me through Jesus Christ. 
And having not tasted the least refreshment 
for twelve hours, even till the going down of 
the sun, I then ate a bisemt cake and a 
bunch of grapes, and went to bed, finishing 
the day as I began it, 

I had all this time observed no Sabbath 
day ; for as at first I had no sense of religion 
upon my mind, I had after some time omitted 
to distinguish the weeks by making a longer 
notch than ordinary for the Sabbath day, 
and so did not really know what any of the 
days were. But now^ having cast up the 
days as above, I fomsd I hA been there a 
year j so I divided it into and set 

apart every seventh day for a Sabbath ^ 
though I found at the end of ^ifag4a^ul4 1 


had lost a day or twio In t 


A little after this my ink began to fail 
me, and so I contented myself to use it 
more sparingly, and to write down only the 
most remarkable events of my life, witiioiit 
continuing a daily memorandum of other 
things. 

The rainy season and the diy season began 
now to appear regular to me ; and I learned 
to divide them, so as to provide for them 
accordingly. But I bought all my experi- 
ence befoie I had it ; and this I am going 
to relate was one of the most discouraging 
experiments that I made at all. I have 
i mentioned that I had saved the few ears 
of barley and lice which I had so 'surpris- 
ingly found springing up, as I thought 
of themselves, and believe there vtie 
about thirty stalks of rice, and about 
twenty of barley. And now I thought it 
a proper time to sow it after the rains, 
the sim being in its southern position going 
from me. 

Accordingly I dug up a piece of ground 
as well as I could with my wooden spade, 
and dividing it into two parts, I sowed 
my grain ; hut as I was sowing it casually 
occurred to my thoughts that I would not 
sow it all at first, because I did not know 
when was the proper time for it, so I sowed 
about two thirds of the seed, leaving about 
a handful of each. 

It was a great comfort to me afterwards 
that I did so, for not one grain of that I 
sowed this time came to anything ; for the 
dry months following, the earth having had 
no rain after the seed was sown, it had no 
moisture to assist its growth, and never 
came up at all till the wet season had come 
again, and then it grew as if it had been 
but newly sown. 

Finding my first seed did not grow, which 
I easily imagined was by the drought, I 
sought for a moister piece of ground to make 
another trial in ; and I dug up a piece of 
ground near my new bower, and sowed the 
rest of my seed in February, a little before 
the vernal eq^uinox ; and this, having the 
rainy months of March and April to water 
it, sprung up very pleasantly, and yielded a 
very good crop. But having part of the 
seed left only, and not daring to sow ^1 
that I had, I had but a small quantity at 
last, my whole crop not amounting to above 
f bldf a peck of each kind 
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But Tby tills experiment I was made master 
of my liusiuess, and knew exactly wlien tke 
proper season was to sow ; and that I miglit 
expect two seed-times and two harvests 
eveiy year. 

While this corn was growing I made a 
little discovery, which was of use to me 
aftei wards. As soon as the rains were over 
and the weather began to settle, which was 
about the month of November, I made a 
\i&it up the country to my bower, where, 
though I had not been some months, yet I 
lound all things just as I left them. The 
ciicle, or double hedge, that I had made -was 
not only him and entire, but the stakes, 
which I had cut out of some trees that grew 
thereabouts, were all shot out and gioWn 
with long branches, as much as a willow- 
tree usually shoots the first year after lop- 
ping its head. I could not tell what tree to 
call it that these stakes were cut from. I 
was surprised and yet very well pleased to 
see the young trees grow ; and I pruned 
them, and led them np to grow as much 
alike as I could ; and it is scarce credible 
how beautiful a figure they grew into in 
three years. So that, though the hedge 
made a circle of about twenty-five yards in 
diameter, yet the trees (such I might now 
call them) soon covered it ; and it was a 
complete shade, sufficient to lodge under all 
the dry season. 

This made me resolve to cut some more 
stakes, and make me a hedge like this in a 
semicircle round my wall, — I mean that of 
my first dwelling, — which I did ; and pla- 
cing the trees or slakes in a double row, at 
about eight yards’ distance from my first 
fence, they grew presently, and were at first 
a fine cover to my habitation, and afterwards 
served as a defence also, as I shall observe 
in its order, 

I found now that the seasons of the year 
might generally be divided, not into summer 
and winter, as in Europe, but into the rainy 
seasons and the dry seasons, wMch were 
generally thus : 
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HalfOotor, J back. 

Half October, 

November, Dry,— the sun being to to 

December, the south of the Line. 

January, 

Ha}f February, „ 

The rainy season sometimes held longer 
or shorter, as the winds happened to blow, 
but this was the general observation I made. 
After I had fonnd, by experience, the ill 
conseq^uence of being abroad in the rain, I 
took care to furnish myself with provisions 
beforehand, that I might not be obliged to 
go out ; and I sat within doors as much as 
possible during the wet months. 

In this time I found much employment 
(and veiy suitable also to the time), for I 
found great occasion of many things which I 
had no way to furnish myself with hut by 
hard labor and constant application ; par- 
ticularly I tiled many ways to make myself 
a basket, but all the twigs I could get for 
the purpose proved so biittle that they would 
do nothing. It proved of excellent advan- 
tage to me now, that when I was a boy I 
used to take great delight in standing at a 
basket-maker’s in the town where my father 
lived to see them make their wicker- ware ; 
and being, as boys usually are, very officious 
to help, and a great observer of the manner 
how they worked those things, and some- 
times lending a hand, I had by this means 
full knowledge of the methods of it, that I 
wanted nothing but the materials, when it 
came into my mind that the twigs of that 
tree from whence I cut my stakes that grew 
might possibly be as tough as the sallows 
and willows and osiers in England, and I 
resolved to try. 

Accordingly, the next day I went to my 
country house, as I called it, and cutting 
some of the smaller twigs, I found them to 
my purpose as much as I could desire ; 
whereupon I came the next time prepared 
with a hatchet to cut down a q^uantity, which 
I soon found, for there was great plenty of 
them. These I set up to dry within my circle 
or hedge, and when they were fit for use t ^ 
carried them to my cave, and here, during ^ 
the next season, I employed myself in inak-: 
ing, as well as I could, a great many l^skets, 
both to carry earth, or to cany or lay hp 
anything as I had occasion 'y .and tjko^h I 
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did not finisli them very handsomely, yet I 
made them sufficiently serviceable for my 
purpose ; and thus afterwards I took care 
never to be without them And as my 
wicker-waie decayed I made more ; espe- 
cially I made stiong deep baskets to place 
my corn in instead ot sacks, when I should 
come to have any c[uantity of it. 

Having mastered this difficulty, and em- 
ployed a world of time about it, I bestirred 
myself to see if possible how to supply two 
wants. I had no vessels to hold anythmg 
that was liq[uid except two runlets, which 
were almost full of rum, and some glass bot- 
tles, some of the common size, and others, 
which were case-bottles, sq^uare, for the hold- 
ing of water, spirits, &c. I had not so much 
as a pot to boil anything, except a great 
kettle, which I saved out of the ship, and 
which was too big for such use as I desired, 
— namely, to make broth, and stew a bit of ^ 
meat by itself. The second thing I would 
fain have had was a tohaeco-pipe, hut it was 
impossible to me to make one ; however, I 
found a contrivance for that too at last. 

I employed myself in planting my second 
row ol stakes or piles, and in this wicker- 
working all the smnmer or diy season, when 
another business took me up more time than 
it could be imagined I could spare. 

I mentioned before that I had a great 
mind to see the whole island, and that I had 
travelled up the brook, and so on to where I 
built my bower, and where I had an opening 
(^uite to the sea on the other side of the isl- 
and. I now resolved to travel quite across 
to the sea-shore on that side ; so taking my 
gun, a hatchet, and my dog, and a larger 
quantity of powder and shot than usual, with 
two biscuit cakes, and a great bunch of raisins 
in my pouch for my store, I began my jour- 
ney. When I had passed the vale where my 
bower stood as above, I came within view of 
the sea to the west, and it being a very clear 
day I fairly descried land, whether an island 
or a continent I could not tell ; but it lay 
very high, extending from the west to the 
west-southwest, at a very great distance. By 
my guess it could, not be less than fifteen or 
twenty leagues off. 

I could not tell what part of the wbrM 
this might be, otheiwise than X knew if 
must be part of America, and; m I con^liMed 
by all my observations, ihust be near 


Spanish dominions ; and perhaps was all in- 
habited by savages, where, if I should have 
landed, I had been in a worse condition than 
I was now ; and therefore I acquiesced in 
the dispositions of Pro\idence, which I be- 
gan now to own and to believe ordered every- 
thing for the best ; I say I quieted my mind 
with this, and left afflicting myself with 
fruitless wishes of being there. 

Besides, after some pause upon this affair, 
I consideied that if this land was the Span- 
ish coast, I should certainly, one time or 
other, see some vessel pass or repass one way 
or other ; but if not, then it wiis the savage 
coast between the Spaiush country and the 
Brazils, which are indeed the worst of sav- 
ages, for they are cannibals, or men-eateis, 
and fail not to murder and devour all the 
human bodies that fall into their hands. 

With these considerations I walked very 
leisurely forward. I found that side of the 
island where I now was much pleasanter 
than mine ; the open or savanna fields sweet, 
adorned with flowers and grass, and full of 
very fine woods. I saw abundance of par- 
rots, and fain I would have caught one, if 
possible, to have kept it to be tame, and 
taught it to speak to me. I did, after some 
painstaking, catch a young parrot, for I 
knocked it down with a stick, and having 
lecovered it I brought it home ; but it was 
some years before I could make Mm speak. 
However, at last I taught him to call me by 
my name very familiarly. But the accident 
that followed, though it be a trifle, will be 
very diverting in its place. 

I was exceedingly diverted with this jour- 
ney. I found in the low giounds hares, as I 
thought them to be, and foxes ; but they dif- 
fered greatly from all the other kinds I had 
met with, nor could I satisfy myself to eat 
them, though I killed several. But I had 
no need to he venturous, for I had no want 
of food, and of that which was veiy good 
too ; especially these three sorts, namely, 
goats, pigeons, and turtle or tortoise, which, 
added to my grapes, Leadenhall Market 
could not have furnished a table better than 
I in proportion to the company. And 
though my case was deplorable enough, yet 
I had great cause for thankfulness, and that 
I was not driven to any extremities for food, 
but rather plenty, even to dainties. 

I never travelled in this journey above 
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two miles outright in a day, or thereabouts, j 
But I took so many turns and letiirns to see 
what disco veiies I could make, that I came 
weary enough to the place wheie I lesolved 
to sit down for all night ; and then I either 
reposed mysell in a tree, or surrounded my- 
self with a row ol stakes set upright in the 
ground, either from one tree to another, or 
so as no wild creatuie could come at me 
without waking me. 

As soon as I came to the sea-shore I was 
surprised to see that I had taken up my lot 
on tlie worst side of the island ; for heie, in- 
deed, the shore was covered with nmumer- 
ahle turtles, whereas on the other side I had 
iouud but three in a year and a half. Here 
w as also an infinite number of fowls of many 
kinds ; some which I had seen, and some 
which I had not seen before, — and many of 
them very good meat, — but such as I knew 
not the names of, except those called pen- 
guins. 

I could have shot as many as I pleased, 
but was very sparing of my powder and 
shot, and therefore had more mind to kill a 
she-goat if I could, wdnch I could better 
feed on ; and though there were many goats 
here, more than on my side the island, yet 
it was ^vith much more difficulty that I 
could come near them, the country being flat 
and even, and they saw me much sooner 
than when I was on the hill. 

I confess this side of the country was 
much pleasanter than mine ; hut yet I had 
not the least inclination to remove, for as I 
was fixed in my hahitition it became natural 
to me, and I seemed all the while I was here 
to he as it were upon a journey,* and from 
home. However, I tiavelled along the shore 
of the sea towards the east, I suppose about 
twelve miles ; and then, setting up a great 
pole upon the shore for a mark, I concluded 
I would go home again, and that the next 
journey I took |hould he on the other side 
of the island, east from my dwelling, and so 
round till I came to my post again ; of 
which in its place. 

I took another way to come hack than that 
I went, thinking I could easily keep all Ihe 
island so much in my view that I coul^ not 
miss finding my first dwelling by viewing 
the country. But I found mysdf mistake ; 
for being come about two or three miles, 1 
found myself descended into a large 


valley, hut so surrounded with hills, and 
those hills covered with wood, that I could 
not see which was my way by anj direction 
but that of the sun, nor even then, unless I 
knew veiy well the position of the sun at 
that time of the day. 

It happened, to my further misfoitune, 
that the weather pioved lia/y toi three or 
four days while I was in this valley ; and 
not being able to see the sun, I wandered 
about very uncomiortably, and at last was 
obliged to find out the seaside, look for my 
post, and come back the same way I went. 
And then by easy journeys I tinned home- 
ward, the weather being exceeding hot, and 
my gun, ammunition, hatchet, and other 
things, very heavy. 

In this journey my dog surprised a young 
Idd and seized upon it, and I, running in to 
take hold of it, caught it, and saved it alive 
from the dog. I had a great mind to biing 
it home if I could ; for I had often been 
musing whether it might not he possible to 
get a kid or two, and so raise a breed of 
tame goats which might supply me when my 
powder and shot should be all spent. 

I made a collar to this little creature, and 
■with a string which I made of some rope- 
yarn which I always carried about me, I led 
Mm along, though with some difficulty, till 
I came to my bower, and there I enclosed 
him and left him ; for I was very impatient 
to he at home, from whence I had been ab- 
sent above a month. 

I cannot express wbat a satisfaction it w^as 
to me to come into my old hutch and lie 
down in my hammock-bed This little 
wandering journey, without settled place of 
abode, had been so unpleasant to me, that 
my own house, as I called it to myself, was 
a perfect settlement to me compared to that ; 
and it rendered everything about me so com- 
fortable that I resolved I wnuld never go a 
great way from it again while it should he 
my lot to stay on the island. 

I reposed myself here a week, to rest and 
r^e myself after my long journey ; durmg 
which most of the time was taken up in the 
weighty affair of making a cage for my 
•^hich began now to he a mere 
to he mighty well acxtuainted 
Then I began to think of the |ioor 
I Bad pmned in within my little 
revived to go and fetch ik hcpLe 
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some food. Accordingly I went, and found the eternal bars and bolts of the ocean, in an 
it where I left it, lor, indeed, it could not uninhabited wilderness, without redemption, 
get out, but almost starved for want of food. In the midst of the greatest composuies oi 
I went and cut boughs of trees, and branches my mind this would break out upon me like 
of such shrubs as I could find, and threw it a storm, and make me wring my hands and 
over ; and having fed it, I tied it as I did weep like a child. Sometimes it would take 
before, to lead it away. But it was so tame me in the middle of my work ; and I would 
with being hungry that I had no need to immediately sit down and sigh, and look 
have tied it, for it followed me like a dog ; upon the ground for an hour or two together. 

* and as I continually led it, the creature And this was still worse to me ; for if I could 
became so loving, so gentle, and so fond, that hurst out into tears or vent myself by words it 
it became from that tune one of my domes- would go ofi, and the grief, having exhausted 
tics also, and would never leave afterwards, itself, would abate. 

The rainy season of the autumnal ec^uinox But now I began to exercise myself with 
was now come, and 1 kept the 30th oi Sep- new thoughts. I daily read the Woid ol 
teniber in the same solemn manner as before ; God, and applied all the comforts of it to my 
being the anniversary of my landing on the present state. One morning, being veiy sad, 
island, having now been there two years, and I opened the Bible upon these words : I 
no more prospect of being delivered than the will never, never leave thee, nor forsake thee.^^ 
first day I came there. I spent the whole Immediately it occurred that these words 
day in humble and thankful acknowledg- were to me. Why else should they he 
ments of the many wonderful mercies which directed in such a manner, just at the 
my solitary condition was attended with, and moment when I was mourning over my coii- 
without which it might have been infinitely dition as one forsaken of God and man 1 
more miserable. I gave humble and hearty Well, then,” said I, “ if God does not lor- 
thanks that God had been pleased to discover sake me, of what ill consequence can it be, 
to me even that it was possible I might be or what matters it, though the world should 
more happy in this solitary condition than I aU forsake me, seeing, on the other hand, if I 
should have been in a liberty of society and had all the world, and should lose the favor 
in all the pleasures of the world ,* that he and blessing of God, there would he no 
could fully make up to me the deficiencies oi comparison in the loss 1 ” 
my solitary state, and the want of ..human From this moment I began to conclude in 
society, by his presence and the communica- my mind that it was possible for me to be more 
tions of his grace to my soul, supporting, happy in this forsaken, solitary condition, 
comforting, and encouraging me to depend than it was probable I should ever have been 
upon his providence here, and hope for his inany other particular state in the world; and 
eternal presence hereafter. with this thought I was going to give thanks 

It was now that I began sensibly to feel to God for bringing me to tins place. I 
how much more happy this life I now led know not what it was, but something shocked 
was, with all its miserable circumstances, my mind at that thought, and I durst not 
than the wicked, cursed, abominable life I speak the words. “ How canst thou he such 
led all the past part of my days. And now a hypocrite,” said I, even audibly, “ to pre- 
I changed both my sorrows and my joys ; tend to be thankful for a condition which, 
my very desires altered, my affections changed however thou mayst endeavor to he con- 
their gusts, and my delights were perfectly tented with, thou wouldst rather pray heartily 
new from what they were at my first coming, to he delivered from 1 ” So I stapped there, 
or indeed for the t'^o years past. But though I could not say I thanked God 

Before, as I walked about, either on my for being there, yet I sincerely gave thanks 
hunting or for viewing fhe country, the to God for opening my eyes, by whatever 
anguish of mj soul at uiy coaiditiou would afSicting providences, to see the former con- 
break out upon me on a sudde%,aud my very dition of my life, and to mourn for my 
heart would die within me to tliink of the wickedness, and repent, I nevo: opened the 
woods, the moimtains, the de^efrts, ^ was in, Bible or shut it but my very soul within 
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England, witliout any order of mine, to pack 03i both sides. Any one may judge the 
it up among my goods, and for assisting me labor of my bands in sucb a piece of work ; 
afterwards to save it out of tbe wreck of tbe but labor and patience cariied me tbrougb 
ship, that and many other things. I only observe 

Thus, and in this disposition of mind, I this in particular, to show the reason why so 
began my third year. And though I have much of my time went away with so little 
not given the reader the trouble of so partic- work, namely, that what might be a little to 
iiLir accoimt of my works this year as the he done with help and tools, was a vast 
first, yet in general it may be observed that labor and reqnired a prodigious time to do 
I was very seldom idle, hut having regularly alone and by hand. * 

divided my time according to the several But, notwithstanding this, with patience 
daily employments that %vere before me, — and labor I went through many things ; 
such as, first, mf duty to God and the read- and, indeed, everything that my circum- 
ing the Scriptures, which I constantly set stances made necessary to me to do, as will 
apart some time for thrice every day ; sec- appear by what follows. I was now — in 
ondly, the going abroad with my gun for the months of November and December — 
food, which generally took me up three expecting my crop of barley and rice. The 
hours in every morning when it did not rain ; ground I had manured or dug up for them 
thirdly, the ordering, curing, preserving, and was not great ; for, as I observed, my seed 
cooking what I had killed or caught for my of each was not above the quantity of half a 
supply, — these took up great part of the peck, for I had lost one whole crop by sow- 
day. Also it is to he considered that the ing in the dry season. But now my crop 
middle of the day, when the sun was in the promised very well, when on a sudden I 
zenith, the violence of the heat was too great found I was in danger of losing it all again 
to stir out, so that about four hours in the by enemies of several sorts, which it was 
evening was all the time I could be supposed scarce possible to keep fiom it : as, first, the 
to work in ; with this exception, that some- goats and wild creatures which I called 
times I changed my hours of hunting and hares, which, tasting the sweetness of the 
working, and went to work in the morning Made, lay in it night and day as soon as it 
and abroad with my gun in the afternoon. came np, and ate it so close that it could get 
To tMs short time allowed for labor I de- no time to shoot up into stalk. This I saw 
sire may he added the exceeding lahoriousness no remedy for hut by making an enclosure 
of my work, — the many hours which, for about it with a hedge ; which I did with a 
want of tools, want of help, and want of great deal of toil, and the more because it 
skill, everything I did took out my time, required speed. However, as my aiable 
Eor example, I was full two-^nd-forty days land was but small, suited to my crop, I got 
maldng me a hoard for a long shelf which I it totally well fenced in about three weeks^ 
wanted in my cave ; whereas, t^vo sawyers, time ; and shooting some of the creatures in 
with their tools and a saw-pit, would have the daytime, I set my dog to guard it in 
cut six of them out of the same tree in half a the night, tying him up to a stake at the 
day. gate, where he would stand and hark all 

My case was this : It was to be a large night long. So in a little time the enemies 
tree which was to he cut down, because my forsook the place, and the corn grew very 
board was to be a broad one. This tree I strong and well, and began to ripen apace, 
was three days a cutting down, and two But as the beasts ruined me before while 
more cutting off the boirghs, and reducing it my com was in the blade, so the birds were 
to a log, or piece of timber. With iooxpres- as likely to ruin me now when it was in the 
sihle hacking and hewing I reduced both the ear ; for, going along by the place to see how 
sides of it inio chips, till it began to be li^t it throve, I saw my little crop surrounded 
enough to mdve ^ f and made with fowls of I know not how many sorts, 

one side of it smooth and fiat as a board feom which stood as it were watching tiU I should 
end to end ; then, turning that side downward, be gone, I immediately let fiy among them, 
cut the other side,^ till 1 brought*, th^ plknk for I always had my ^in wtfh 
to he about three -inc^to^ tMcl:^ and! ^ooth no sooner shot but tbeie rose up' y Efide 
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cloud of fowls, wMcli I liad not seen at all, | 
ffom among tlie corn itself. 

Tliis touched me sensibly, for I foresaw 
that in a few days they would devour all my 
hopes ; that I should be starved, and never 
be able to raise a crop at all : and what to do 
I could not tell However, I resolved not to 
lose my corn, if possible, though I should 
watch it night and day. In the first place, I 
•^went among it to see what damage was 
already done ; and found they had spoiled a 
good deal of it, but that, as it was yet too 
green for them, the loss was not so great but 
that the remainder was like to be a good 
crop if it could be saved. 

I stayed by it to load my gun ; and then 
coming away I could easily see the thieves 
sitting upon all the trees about me, as if 
they only waited till I was gone away. 
And the event proved it to be so ; for as I 
walked off as if I was gone, I was no sooner 
out of their sight but they dropped down 
one by one into the com again. I was so 
provoked that I could not have patience to 
stay till more came on, knowing that every 
grain that they ate now was, as it might be 
said, a peek loaf to me in the consequence ; 
but coming up to the hedge I fired again 
and killed three of them. This was what I 
wished for : so I took them up, and served 
them as we serve notorious thieves in Eng- 
land, namely, hanged them in chains for 
a terror to others. It is impossible to im- 
agine almost that this should have such an 
effect as it had ; for the fowls would not 
only not come at the corn, but, in short, 
they forsook all that part of the island, and 
I could never see a bird near the place as 
long as my scarecrows hung there. 

This I was very glad of, you may he sure ; 
and about the latter end of December, which 
was our second harvest of the year, I reaped 
my crop. I was sadly put to it for a 'scythe 
or a sickle to cut it down ; and all I could 
do was to make one as well as I could out of 
one of the broadswords or cutlasses which I 
saved among the arms out of the ship. How- 
ever as my first crop was bnt small, I had 
no great difficulty to cut it do'wn. In short, 
1 reaped it my way, for I eut^nothing off but 
the ears, and cartied it away in a great bas- 
ket which I had made, and so rubbed it ont 
with my hands ; and at the my 

harvesting I found that out cf mf 


of seed I had near two bushels of rice and 
above two bushels and a half of barley, — 
that is to say, by my guess, for I had no 
measure at that time. 

However, this was a great encouragement 
to me, and I foresaw that in time it would 
please God to supply me with bread. And 
yet here I was perplexed again : for I nei- 
ther knew how to grind or make meal of 
my com, or, indeed, bow to clean it and 
part it ; nor, if made into meal, how to 
make bread of it ; and if how to make it, 
yet I knew not how to bake it. These 
things being added to my desire of having a 
good quantity for store, and to secure a con- 
stant supply, I resolved not to taste any of 
this crop, but to preserve it all for seed 
against the next season ; and in the mean 
time to employ all my study and hours of 
working to accomx>lish this great work of 
providing myself with corn and bread. 

It might be tiuly said that now I worked 
for my bread. It is a little wonderful, and 
what I believe few people have thought 
much upon, namely, the strange multitude 
of little things necessary in the providing, 
producing, curing, dressing, making, and 
finishing this one article of bread. I that 
was reduced to a mere state of nature 
found this to my daily discouragement, and 
was made more and more sensible of it every 
hour, even after I had got the first handful 
of seed-com ; which, as I have said, came 
up unexpectedly, and indeed to a surpiise. 

First, I had no plough to turn up the 
earth, no spade or shovel to dig it. Well, 
this I conquered by making a wooden spade, 
as I observed before. But this did my work 
in but a wooden manner ; and though it 
cost me a great many days to make it, yet 
for want of iron it not only wore out the 
sooner, but made my work the harder, and 
made it be performed much worse. How- 
ever, this I bore with, and was content to 
work it out with patience, and bear with the 
badness of the performance. When the com 
was sown I h^ no harrow, but was forced 
to go over it myself, and drag a great heavy 
bough of a tree over it, to scratch it, as it may 
be called, rather than rake or harrow it. 

When it was growing and grown, I have 
observed already, how many things I wanted 
to fence it, secure it, mow or reap it, cur© 
and may it home, thrash,^ part it frofii the 
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chaff, and save it. Then I wanted a mill to 
giiiitl it, sieves to dress it, yeast and salt to 
make it into liread, and an oven to bake it ; 
and yet all these things I did without, as 
shall be observed : and yet the corn was an 
inestimable comfort and advantage to me 
too. All this, as I said, made everything 
laborious and tedious to me, but that there 
was no help for, neither was my time so 
much loss to me, because, as I had divided 
it, a certain pait of it was every day ap- 
pointed to these works. And as I resolved 
to use none of the corn for bread till I had a 
greater quantity by me, I had the next six 
months to apply myself wholly by labor and 
invention to furnish myself with utensils 
proper for the perloiming all the operations 
necessary for the making the corn (when I 
had it) fit for my use. 

But, first, I was to prepare more land, for 
I had now seed enough to sow above an acre 
of ground. Befoi e T did this I had a week^s 
work at least to make me a spade : which, 
when it was done, was but a sorry one indeed, 
and very heavy, and required double labor 
to woik with it. However, I w^ent through 
that, and sowed my seed in two large flat 
pieces of ground as near my house as I could 
find them to my mind, and fenced them in 
with a good hedge, the stakes of which were 
all cut of that wood which I had set before, 
and knew it w^ould grow^ j so that in one 
year’s time I knew 1 should have a quick or 
living hedge, that wmuld want but little re- 
pair. This work was not so little as to take 
me up less than three months, because great 
part of that time was of the wet season, 
when I could not go abroad. 

Within doors — that is, when it rained, 
and I could not go out — I found employ- 
ment on the following occasions, always ob- 
serving that all the while I was at work T 
diverted myself with talking to my parrot, 
and teaching him to speak ; and I quickly 
learned him to know his own name, and at 
last to speak it ont pretty loud, — Poll, 
which was the first word I ever heard 
spoken in the island by any mouth but my 
own. This, therefore, was not my work, 
but an assistant to my work ; for now, as I 
said, I had a great employment upon my 
hands, as follows ; namely, I had long 
studied by some means or otiber to make 
myseK some earthen vessels, which Meed I 


wanted sorely, but knew not where to come 
at them. However, considering the heat of 
the climate, I did not doubt but if I could 
find out any such clay, I might botch up 
some pot as might, being dried in the 
he hard enough and strong enough to bear 
handling, and to hold anything that wns dry 
and required to be kept so. And as this 
was necessary in the preparing corn, meal, 

<fcc., which was the thing I was upon, I re- 
solved to make some as large as I could, and 
fit only to stand like jars to hold w^hat should 
be put into them. 

It would make the reader pity me, or 
rather laugh at me, to tell how many awk- 
ward ways I took to raise this paste ; what 
odd, misshapen, ugly things I made ; how 
many of them fell in, and how many fell out, 
the clay not being stiff enough to bear its 
own weight ; how many cracked by the 
over-violent heat of the sun, being set out 
too hastily ; and how many fell in pieces 
with only removing as well before as after 
they were dried ; and, in a word, how, after 
having labored hard to find the clay, to dig 
it, to temper it, to bring it home and work it, 

I could not make above two large earthen 
ugly things — I cannot call them jars — in 
about two months’ labor. 

However, as the sun baked these two very 
dry and hard, I lifted them very gently up, 
and set them down again in two great wicker 
baskets which I had made on purpose for 
them, that they might not break ; and as 
between the pot and the basket there was a 
little room to spare, I stuffed it full of the 
rice and barley straw. And these two pots 
being to stand always dry, I thought would 
hold my dry com, and perhaps the meal, 
when the com was bruised. 

Though I miscarried so much in my design 
for large pots, yet I made several smaller 
things with better success, — such as little 
rotmd pots, flat dishes, pitchers, and pipkins, 
and any things my hand turned to ; and the 
heat of the sun baked them strangely hard. 

But all this would not answer my end, 
which was to get an earthen pot to hold 
what was liquid, and bear the fire, which^ ^ " 
none of these could do. It happened after , 
some time, making a pretty large fire for 
cooking my meat, when I went to put it out ' 
after I had done with it, I found a broken 
piece of one of my earthenware | vessels; ih ' . 
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the fixe bxirned as hard as a stone, and red as to that perfection of art with one pair of 
a tile. I was agreeably surprised to see it, hands. To supply this want I was at a 
and said to myself, that certainly they might great loss ; for of all trades in the woild, I 
be made to burn whole if they would burn was as perfectly unq^ualified for a stonecutter 
broken. as for any whatever ; neither had I any tools 

This set me to studying how to order my to go about it with, I spent many a <Iay to 

fire so as to make it burn me some pots. I find out a great stone big enough to c ut 
bad no notion of a lain, such as the potters hollow, and make fit for a mortar, and could 
bum in ; or of glazing them with lead, though find none at all, except what was in the solid 
I had some lead to do it with ; but I placed rock, and which I had no way to dig or out 
three large pipkins and two or three pots in out ; nor, indeed, were the looks in the 
a pile, one upon another, and placed my island of hardness siifiicient, but were all of 
hrewood all round it, with a great heap of a sandy, ciuinhling stone, which neither 
embers under them. I plied the fire with would bear the weight of a heavy pestle, or 
fresh duel round the outside and upon the would break the corn without filling it with 
top till I saw the pots in the inside red-hot sand. So after a great deal of time lost in 
quite through, and observed that they did searching for a stone, I gave it over, and 
not crack at all. When I saw them clear resolved to look out for a great block of haid 
red, I let them stand in that heat about five wood, which I found indeed much easier j 
or SIX hours, till I found one of them, though and getting one as big as I had strength to 
it did not crack, did melt or run ; for the stir, I rounded it, and formed it in the out- 
sand which was fiiixed with the clay melted by side wnth my axe and hatchet, and then, w ith 
the violence of the heat, and would have run the help of file and infinite labor, made a 
into glass 4f I had gone on, so I slacked my hollow place in it, as the Indians in Brazil 
(ire gradually, till the pots began to abate of make their canoes. After this I made a 
the red color ; and watching them all night great heavy pestle or beater of the wood 
that I might not let the fire abate too fast, in called the iron- wood, and this I prepared and 
the morning I had three very good — I will laid by against I had my next crop of corn, 
not say handsome — pipkins and two other when I proposed to myself to grind, or rather 
earthen pots as hard burned as could be pound, my corn into meal to make my bread, 
desired, and one of them perfectly glazed My next difficulty was to make a sieve, or 
with the running of the sand. search, to dress my meal, and to part it from 

After this experiment I need not say that the bran and the husk, without which I did 
I wanted no sort of earthenware for my use ; not see it possible I could have any bread, 
but I must needs say, as to the shapes of This was a most difficult thing so much as 
them, they were veiy indifferent, as any one hut to think on ; for, to be sure, I had noth- 
may suppose, when I had no way of making ing like the necessary thing to make it, — I 
them hut as the children make dirt-pies, or mean fine, thin canvas, or stuff to search the 
as a woman would make pies that never meal through. And here I was at a full stop 
learned to raise paste. for many months ; nor did I really know 

No joy at a thing of so mean a nature was what to do. Linen I had none left hut what 

ever equal to mine when I found I had made was mere rags. I had goats^ hair, but neither 
an earthen pot that would hear the fire ; and knew I how to weave it or spin it ; and had 
I had hardly patience to stay till they were I known how, here were no tools to work it 
cold before I set otie upon the fire again with with. All the remedy that I found for this 
some water in it to hod me some meat, which was, that at last I did remember I had 
it did admirably well, ^ And with a piece of among the seamen^s clothes which were saved 
a kid I made some very good broth, though out of the ship some neckcloths of calico or 
I wanted oatmeal, and several other ingre- muslin ; and with some pieces of these I 
clients requisite to make it so good as I would made three small sieves, but proper enough 
have had it beep. ^ for the work. And thus I made shift for 

My next concern wa^, td get Jfie a stone some years. How I did afterwards I shall 
mortar to stamp or beat some comfpil for as show in its place. 

to the mill, there was no thought of arriving The 'baking part was the next thing to he 
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considered, and how I should make bread 
when I came to have coin ; for, lirst, I had 
no yeast. As to that part, as theie was no 
supplying the want, so I did not concern 
myself much about it ; but for an oven I 
was indeed in great pain. At length I found 
out an expel inient ior that also, which was 
this, — I made some earthen vessels very 
1)1 oad, but not deep ; that is to say, about 
two feet diameter, and not above nine inches 
deep ; these I burned in the hre, as I had 
done the other, and laid them by ; and when 
I wanted to bake, I made a great fire upon 
my hearth, which I had paved with some 
s<[uaie tiles of my own making and bmuiing 
also, — but I should not call them square. 

When the fiiewood was buined pretty 
much into embers, or live coals, I drew them 
forward uj>on this hearth, so as to cover it 
all over, and there I let them lie till the 
hearth was very hot ; then, sweeping away 
all the embers, I set down my loaf or loaves, 
and whelming down the earthen pot upon 
them, drew the embers all round the outside 
of the pot, to keep in and add to the heat ; 
and thus, as well as in the best oven in the 
world, I baked my barley-loaves, and became 
in little time a mere pastry-cook into the 
bargain ; for I made myself several cakes of 
the rice, and puddings. Indeed I made no 
pies, neither had I an}i:hing to put into them 
supposing I had, except the flesh either of 
fowls or goats. 

It need not be wondered at if all these 
things took me up most part of the third 
year of my abode here ; for it is to he 
observed that, in the intervals of these 
things, I had my new harvest and husbandry 
to manage ; for I reaped my corn in its sea- 
son, and carried it home as well as I could, 
and laid it up in the ear in my large baskets 
till I had time to rub it out, for I had no 
floor to thrash it on, or instrument to thrash 
it with. 

And now indeed my stock of com inc 5 reas- 
ing, I really wanted to build my bams big- 
ger. I wanted a place Jay it up }n, for 
the increase of the com now yielded me so 
much that I had ef 'the hartey ahoi| tymnty 
btishel% and of the rice as- much, wire ; 
toomuch that now I resolve to bfegm to 
use it freely^ for my breads had been 
quito -gone a Mle. Also f- ^esol"V"ed 
id m be sufficient 


for me a whole year, and to sow hut once a 
year. 

Upon the whole, I found that the forty 
bushels of barley and rice was much more 
than I could consume in a year ; so I re- 
solved to sow just the same quantity every 
year that I sowed the last, in hopes that 
such a quantity would fully provide me with 
bread, &c. 

All the while these things were doing you 
may be sure my thoughts ran many times 
upon the prospect of land which I had seen 
fiom the other side of the island ; and I was 
not without secret wishes that I were on 
shore there, fancying the seeing the main- 
land, and in an inhabited country I might 
find some way or other to convey myself 
farther, and perhaps at last find some means 
of escape. 

But all this while I made no allowance 
for the dangeis of such a condition, and how 
I might fall into the hands of savages, and 
perhaps such as I might have reason to think 
far worse than the lions and tigers of Africa. 
That if I once came into their power, I 
should run a hazard more than a thousand 
to one of being killed, and perhaps of being 
eaten ; for I had heard that the people of the 
Caribbean coasts were cannibals, or man- 
eaters ; and I knew by the latitude that I 
could not he far off from that shore : that 
; suppose they were not cannibals, yet that 
they might kill me, as many Europeans who 
had fallen into their hands had been served, 
even when they had been ten or twenty to- 
gether, much more I that was but one, and 
could make little or no defence : all these 
things, I say, which I ought to have consid- 
ered well of, and did cast up in my thoughts 
afterwards, yet took up none of my appre- 
hensions at first ; but my head ran mightily 
upon the thought of getting over to the 
shore. 

Now I wished for my boy Xury and the 
long-boat with the shoulder-of-mutton sail, 
with which “I had sailed above a thouimd 
ptniles on the coast of Africa ; but this was in 
va^n. Then I thought I would go and look 
af our ship^s boat, which, as I have said, wa^ 
blown up upon the shore a great way in tha. | 
storm when we were first cast away, ^e' ^ 
lay almost where she did at first, but 
quite ; and w^as turned by the force, 0? 
waves and the winds almost bottom, 

I ^ I J f I f i 
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against a liigli ridge of 'beacliy, rough sand, 
hut no water about her as before. 

If I had had hands to have refitted her, 
and to have launched her into the water, 
the boat would have done well enough, and 
I might have gone back into the Brazils with 
her easily enough ; but I might have foreseen ' 
that I could no more turn her and set her 
upright upon her bottom than I could remove 
the island. However, I went to the -woods 
and cut levers and rollers, and brought them 
to the boat, resolved to try what I could do, 
suggesting to myself that if I could but turn 
her down, I might easily repair the dam- 
age she .received, and she would be a very 
good boat, and I might go to §ea in her very 
easily. 

I spared no pains indeed in this piece of 
fruitless toil, and spent, I think, three or 
four weeks about it. At last, finding it 
impossible to heave it up with my little 
strength, I fell to digging away the sand to 
undermine it, and so to make it fall down, 
setting pieces of wood to thrust and guide it 
right in the fall. 

But when I had done this I was unable to 
stir it up again or to get under it, much less 
to move it forward towards the water, so I 
was forced to give it over ; and yet, though 
I gave over the hopes of the boat, my desire 
to venture over for the main increased rather 
than decreased as the means for it seemed 
impossible. 

This at length .put me upon thinking 
whether it was not possible to make myself 
a canoe, or periagua, such as the natives of 
those climates make, even without tools, or 
as I might say, without hands, namely, of 
the trunk of a 'great tree. This I not only 
thought possible but easy, and pleased my- 
self extremely with the thoughts of maldng 
it, and with my having much more con- 
venience for it than any of the negroes or 
Indians j hut not at all considering the par- 
ticular inconveniences which I lay under 
more than the Indians did, namely, want 
of hands to move it, when it was made, into 
the water, a difficulty much harder for me 
to surmount than all the consequences of | 
want of tools could be 'to thenu For what | 
was it to me, that when I hid chosen ■ a vast 
tree in the woods, I m%htjwith aiueh . trou- 
ble cut it down, if after I might BeablWwifi 
my tools to hew and dub ''the\(mt^& Mio 


the proper shape of a boat, and bnrn or cut 
out the inside to make it hollow, so to 
make a boat of it, — if, after all this, I must 
leave it just there where I found it, and was 
not able to launch it into the water. 

One would have thought I could not have 
had the least reflection xipon my mind of 
my circumstance, while I was making this 
boat, hut I should have immediately thought 
how I should get it into the sea. But my 
thoughts were so intent upon my voyage 
over the sea in it, that I never once consid- 
ered how I should get it off of the land ; 

1 and it was really in its own nature more 
easy fox me to guide it over forty-five miles 
of sea, than about forty-five fathom of land, 
where it lay, to set it afloat in the water. 

I went to work iipon this boat the most 
like a fool that ever man did who had any 
of his senses awake. I pleased myself with 
the design, without determining whether I 
was ever able to undertake it ; not but that 
the difficulty of launching my boat came 
often into iny head, but I put a stop to my 
own inquiries into it, by this foolish answer 
which I gave myself, “ Let ’s first make it ; 
Ifil warrant I ’ll find some way or other to 
get it along when ’t is clone.” 

This was a most preposterous method ; 
but the eagerness of my fancy prevailed, 
and to work I went. I felled a cedar-tree. 
I question much whether Solomon ever had 
such a one for tbe building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem ! It was five feet ten inches di- 
ameter at the lower part next the stump, and 
four feet eleven inches diameter at the end 
of twenty-two feet, after which it lessened 
for a while, and then parted into branches. 
It was not without infinite labor that I felletl 
this tree. I was twenty days hacking and hew- 
ing at it at the bottom. I was fourteen more 
getting the branches and limbs and the vast 
spreading head of it cut off, which I hacked 
and hewed through with axe and hatchet 
and inexpressible labor. After this it cost 
me a month to shape it and club it to a pro- 
portion, and to something like the bottom of 
a boat, that it might smm upright as it 
ought to do. It cost me near three months 
more to clear the inside, and work it so as to 
make an exact boat of it. This I did indeed 
without fire by mere mallet and chisel, and 
by the dint of hard labor, till I had brought 
it to be a very handsome periagua, and big 
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enough, to have carried six-and-twenty men, 
and consequently big enough to have carried 
me and all my cargo. 

When I had gone through this work, I 
was extremely delighted with it. The boat 
was really much bigger than I ever saw a 
canoe or periagua, that was made of one tree, 
in my life. Many a weary stroke it had cost, 
you may be sure, and there remained noth- 
ing but to get it into the water ; and had I 
gotten it into the water, I make no question 
but I should have begun the maddest voyage, 
and the most unlikely to be performed, that 
ever was undertaken. 

But all my devices to get it into the water 
failed me, though they cost me infinite labor 
too. It lay about oiie hundred yards from 
the water, and not more ; but the first in- 
convenience was, it was up hill towards the 
creek. Well, to take away this discourage- 
ment, I resolved to dig into the surface of 
the earth, and so make a declivity. This I 
began, and it cost me a prodigious deal of 
pains ; but who grudge pains that have their 
deliverance in view? But when this was 
worked through, and this difficulty managed, 
it was still much at one j for I could no 
more stir the canoe than I could the other 
boat. 

Then I measured the distance of ground, 
and resolved to cut a dock or canal to bring 
the water up to the cauoe, seeing I could not 
bring the canoe down to the water. Well, I 
began this work, and when I began to enter 
into 1 ^, and calculate how deep it was to be 
dug, how broad, how the stuff to be thrown 
Gift, I found, that by the number of hands I 
had, being none but my own, it must have 
been t^ or twelve years before I should 
have gone fhroi-^h with it ; for the shore lay 
high, so that at fhe upper end it must have 
been at least twenty feet deep. So at length, 
though with great reluntancy, I gave this at- 
tempt over^ also, 

This grieved nm j and now I saw, 

though too late, thq Ally of beginning a 
work befpw c^stand before 


we III j Strength to go 

^yi 

fourth year in this pAoe, and my anni- 
versary with the same devotion, and with as 
much comfort as ever before ; for >y con- 
stant study and Serious application l)| the 


Word of God, and by the assistance of Ms 
grace, I gained a different knowledge from 
what I had before. I entertained different 
notions of things. I looked now upon the 
world as a thing remote, which I had nothing 
to do with, no expectation from, and indeed 
no desires about : in a word, I had nothing 
indeed to do with it, nor was ever like to 
have. So I thought it looked as -we may, 

: perhaps, look upon it hereafter, namely, as 
I a place I had lived in, but was come out 
of it ; and well might I say, as Father Abra- 
ham to Dives, “ Between me and thee is a 
great gulf fixed.^^ 

In the first place, I was removed from all 
the wickedness of the world here ; I had 
neither the Mst of the flesh, the Mst of the 
eye, nor the pride of life. I had nothing to 
covet, for I had all that I was now capable of 
enjoying. I was lord of the whole manor ; 
or, if I pleased, I might call myself king or 
emperor over the whole country which I had 
possession of. There were no rivals ; I had 
no competitor, none to dispute sovereignty 
or command with me, I might have raised 
shiploadings of com, but I had no use for 
it ; so I let as little grow as I thought enough 
for my occasion. I had tortoise or turtles 
enough ; but now and then one was as much 
as I could put to any use. I had timber 
enough to have built a fleet of* ships. I had 
grapes enough to have made wine, or to have 
cured into raisins, to have loaded that fleet 
when they had been built. 

But all I could make use of was all that 
was valuable. I had enough to eat and to 
supply my wants, and what was all the rest 
to me ? If I killed more flesh than I could 
eat, the dog must eat it, or the vennin. If I 
sowed more com than I could eat, it must be 
spoiled. The trees that I cut down 
lying to rot on the groimd j I could make no 
more use of them than for fuel, and that I 
had no occasion for but to €r^ my food. 

In a word, the nature and experience of 
things dictated to me, upon Just refloetion, 
that aH the good things of thi^ world are no 
further gO'Od to us than they fcr tt^e ; 

I and that \4iiateter ‘we mny ‘ftp indeed 
■ to give others, we enjoy jutf as Mtih # #e 
can use, and no more. The most covetous 
griping miser in the world would have been 
cured of the vice of covetousness if he had 
been "in my Case, for I possessed infinitely 
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more than I knew what to do with. I had 
no room for desire, except it was of things 
which I had not, and they were but trifles, 
though indeed of great use to me. I had, as 
I hinted before, a parcel of money, as well 
gold as silver, about thirty-six pounds ster- 
ling. Alas ! there the nasty, sorry, useless 
stuff lay ; I had no manner of business for 
it ; and I often thought with myself that I 
would have given a handful of it for a gross 
of tobacco-pipes, or for a hand-mill to grind 
my corn ; nay, I would have given it all for 
sixpenny woith of turnip and carrot seed out 
of England, or for a handful of pease and 
beans and a bottle of ink. As it was, I had 
not the least advantage by it, or benefit from 
it ; but there it lay in a drawer, and grew 
mouldy with the damp of the cave in the 
wet season ; and if I had had the drawer 
full of diamonds it had been the same case, 
and they had been of no manner of value to 
me, because of no use. 

I had now brought my state of life to be 
much easier in itself than it was at first, and 
much easier to my mind, as well as to my 
body. I frequently sat down to my meat 
with thankfulness, and admired the hand of 
God’s providence, which had thus spread my 
table in the wilderness. I learned to look 
more upon the bright side of my condition, 
and less upon the dark side, and to consider 
what I enjoyed rather than what I wanted ; 
and this gave me sometimes such secret com- 
forts that I cannot express them, and which 
I take notice of here to put those discon- 
tented people in mind of it who cannot en- 
joy comfortably what God has given them, 
because they see and covet something that 
he has not given them. All our discontents 
about what we want appeared to me to spring 
from the want of thankfulness for what we 
have. 

Another reflection was of great use to me, 
and doubtless would be so to any one that 
should fall into such distress as mine was, 
and this was, to compare my present con- 
dition with what I at fimt expected it should 
be, nay, with what it would certainly have 
been if the good providence of Gpd had hot 
Wonderfully ordm*# the ship to be % 
ne^er to the shore, where I not <uijy could ' 
come at her^ but could bring what I got out 
of her to the shore, for my relief and co|ni- 
fort I without which I had wanted fpr todU 

'I I f /' ^ ^ ^ 


to work, weapons for defence, or gunpowder 
and shot for getting my food. 

I spent whole hours, I may say whole 
days, in representing to myself in the most 
lively colors how I must have acted ii I had 
got nothing out of the ship ; how I could 
not have so much as got any food except fish 
and turtles, and that, as it was long before I 
found any of them, I must have perished 
first : that I should have lived, if I had not 
perished, like a mere savage ; that if I had 
killed a goat or a fowl by any contrivance, I 
had no way to flay or open them, or part the 
flesh irom the skin and the bowels, or to cut 
it up, but must gnaw it with my teeth, and 
pull it with my claws like a beast. 

These reflections made me very sensible of 
the goodness of Providence to me, and very 
thankful for my present condition, with all 
its hardships and mislortunes. And this 
pari also I cannot but recommend to the re- 
flection of those who are apt in their misery 
to say, “Is any affliction like mine?” Let 
them consider how much worse the cases of 
some people are, and their case might have 
been if Providence bad thought fit. 

I had another reflection which assisted me 
also to comfort my mind with hopes, and 
this was, comparing my present condition 
with what I had deserved, and had therefore 
reason to expect from the hand of Provi- 
dence. I had lived a dreadful life, perfectly 
destitute of the knowledge and fear of God. 
i I had been well instructed by father and 
mother, neither had they been wanting to 
me, in their early endeavors, to infuse a re- 
ligious awe of God into my mind, a sense of 
my duty, and of what the nature and end of 
my being required of me. But, alas I fall- 
ing early into the seafaring life, which of all 
the lives is the most destitute of the fear of 
God, though his terrors are always before 
them, — I say, falling early into the seafaring 
life, and into seafaring company, all that 
little sense of religion which I had enter- 
tained was laughed out of me by my mess- 
mates, by a hardened despising of dangers | 
and the views of death, which grew habitual | 
to me, by my long absence from all manner 
of opportunities to converse with anything , / 
but what was like myself, or to hear any- ; ^ 
thing that was good, or tended 
So void was I of everything that 
or of the least sense of what I 
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be, that in the greatest deliverances I en- 
joyed, — such as my escape from Sallee, my 
being taken up by the Portuguese master of 
the ship, my being planted so well in the 
Brazils, my receiving the cargo from Eng- 
land, and the like, — I never had once the 
word “Thank God^’ so much as on my 
mind or in my mouth ; nor in the greatest 
distress had I so much as a thought to pray 
to him, or so much as to say, “ Lord, have 
mercy upon me ] no, nor to mention the 
name of God, unless it was to swear by and 
blaspheme it. 

I had terrible reflections upon my mind 
for many months, as I have already observed, 
on the account of my wicked and hardened 
life past ; and when I looked about me, and 
considered what particular providences had I 
attended me since my coming into this place, ' 
and how God had dealt bountifully with me, 
— had not only punished me less than my 
iniquity had deserved, but had so plentifully 
provided for me, — this gave me great hopes 
that my repentance was accepted, and that 
God had yet mercy in store for me. 

With these reflections I worked my mind 
up not only to resignation to the will of God 
in the present disposition of my circum- 
stances, but even to a sincere thankfulness 
for my condition ; and that I, who was yet 
a living man, ought not to complain, seeing 
I had not the due punishment of my sins ; 
that I enjoyed so many mercies which I had 
no reason to have expected in that place ; 
that I ought nevermore to repine at my con- 
dition, but to rejoice, and to give daily 
thanks for that daily bread which nothing 
but a crowd of wonders could have brought ; 
that I ought to consider I had been fed even 
by miracle, even as great as that of feeding 
Elijah by ravens ; nay, by a long series of 
miracles ; and that I could hardly have 
named a place in the uninhabited part of the 
world where I could have been cast more to 
my advantage, — a place where, as I had no 
society, which was my affliction on one hand, 
so I found no ravenous beasto, no furious 
wolves or tigers, to threaten my life ; no ven- 
omous creatures or poisonous, which I might 
feed on to my hurt ; hto ^vagea .murder 
and devour ma ' J | ^ ■ ‘ 1 fl ¥ i J > 

In a word, as my life ^as a Ife of sorrow 
' one way, so it was a life Of ine|rCy;anLother ; 
and ‘I wanted ilmthing 


comfort but to be able to make my sense of 
God’s goodness to me and care over me in 
this condition be my daily consolation. And 
after I did make a just improvement of these 
things, I went awuy and was no more 
sad. ■■ ■ 

I had now been here so long that many 
things W'hich I brought on shore for my help 
were either quite gone or very much -wasted 
and near spent. 

My ink, as I observed, had been gone for 
some time, all but a veiy little, wdiich I eked 
out with water a little and a little till it was 
so pale it scarce left any appearance of black 
upon tbe paper. As long as it lasted I made 
use of it to minute down the days of the 
month on wdiich any remarkable thing haj)- 
pened to me, and first by casting up times 
past. I remember that there was a strange 
concurrence of days in the various provi- 
dences wdiich befell me, and -^vliich, if I had 
been superstitiously inclined to observe days 
as fatal or fortunate, I might bave had rea- 
son to have looked upon with a great deal of 
curiosity. 

First, I had observed that the same day 
that I broke away from my father and my 
friends, and ran away to Hull, in order to go 
to sea, the same day afterwards I was taken 
by the Sallee man-of-war, and made a slave. 

The same day of the year that I escaped 
out of the wreck of that ship in Yarmouth 
Roads, that same day-year after-wards I made 
my escape from Sallee in the boat. 

The same day of the year I was born on, — 
namely, the 30th of September, — that same 
day I had my life so miraculously saved 
twenty-six years after, when I -was cast 
ashore on this island, so that my wicked life 
and my solitary life began both on a day. 

The next thing to my ink’s being wasted 
was that of my bread, — I mean the biscuit 
which I brought out of the ship. This I had 
husbanded to the last degree, allowing my- 
self but one cake of bread a day for above a 
year, and yet I was quite without bread for 
near a year before I got any corn of my own ; 
and great reason I had to be thankful that I 
had any at all, the getting it being, as has 
been already observed, next to miraculous. ' 

My clothes began to decay, too, mightily. 
As to linen, I had none a good while, except 
some checkered shirts which I found in the 
1 chests of the other seamen, and which I care- 
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fully preserved, because many times I could 
bear no other clothes on than a shirt ; and it 
was a very great help to me that I had among 
all the men's clothes of the ship almost three 
dozen of shirts. There were also several 
thick watch-coats of the seamen's, which 
were left indeed, but they were too hot to 
wear. And though it is true that the weather 
was so violently hot that there was no need 
of clothes, yet I could not go quite naked ; 
no, though I had been inclined to it, which 
I was not, nor could not abide the thoughts 
of it, though I was all alone. 

The reason why I could not go quite 
naked was, I could not bear the heat of the 
sun so well when quite naked as with some ] 
clothes on ; nay, the very heat frequently 
blistered my skin ; whereas, with a shirt on, 
the air itself made some motion, and, whist- 
ling under that shirt, was twofold cooler i 
than without it. No more could I ever , 
bring myself to go out in the heat of the sun ' 
without a cap or a hat ; the heat of the sun 
beating with such violence as it does in that 
place would give me the headache presently 
by darting so directly on my head without a 
cap or hat on, so that I could not bear it, 
whereas if I put on my hat, it would pres- 
ently go away. 

Upon those views I began to consider 
about putting the few rags I had, which I 
called clothes, into some order. I had worn 
out all the waistcoats I had, and my business 
was now to try if I could not make jackets 
out of the great watch-coats which I had by 
me, and with such other materials as I had ; 
so I set to work a tailoring, or rather indeed 
a botching, for I made most piteous work of 
it. However, I made shift, to make two or 
three new waistcoats, which I hoped would 
serve me a great while. As for breeches or 
drawers, I made but a very sony shift indeed 
till afterward. 

I have mentioned that I saved the skins of 
aU the creatures that I killed, — I mean four- 
footed ones, — and I had hung them up 
stretched out with sticks in the sun, by which 
means some of them were so dry and. hard 
that they were fit for little, but others it 
seems were very useful. The first thing I 
made of these was a great cap for my h^, 
with the hair on the outside to shoot off the 


these skins, — that is to say, a waistcoat, and 
breeches open at knees, and both loose, for 
they were rather wanting to keep me cool 
than to keep me warm. I must not omit to 
acknowledge that they were wretchedly 
made ; for if I was a had carpenter, I was a 
worse tailor. However, they were such as I 
made very good shift with. And when I 
was abroad, if it happened to rain, the hair 
of my waistcoat and cap being outermost, I 
was kept very dry. 

After this I spent a great deal of time and 
pains to make me an umbrella. I was indeed 
in great want of one, and had a great mind 
to make one. I had seen them made in the 
Brazils, where they are very useful in the 
great heats which ai*e there ; and I felt the 
heats every jot as great here, and greater too, 
being nearer the equinox. Besides, as I was 
obliged to he much abroad, it was a most 
useiul thing to me, as well for the rains as 
the heats. I took a world of pains at it, and 
was a great while before I could make anything 
likely to hold ; nay, after I thought I had 
hit the way, I spoiled two or three before I 
made one to my mind ; but at last I made 
one that answered indifferently well. The 
main dif&ciilty I found was to make it let 
down. I could make it spread, hut if it did 
not let down too and draw in, it was not 
portable for me any way hut just over my 
head, which would not do. However, at 
last, as I said, I made one to answer, and 
covered it with skins, the hair upwards, so 
that it cast off the rains like a pent-house, 
and kept off the sun so effectually that I 
could walk out in the hottest of the weather 
with greater advantage than I could before 
in the coolest ; and when I had no need of 
it, could close it and carry it under my arm. 

Thus I lived mighty comfortably, my 
mind being entirely composed by resigning 
to the will of God, and throwing myself 
wholly upon the disposal of his providence. 
This made my life better than sociable ; for 
when I began to regret the want of conver- 
sation I would ask myself whether thus 
'conversing mutually with my own thoughts, , 
and, as 3* hope I may say, with even God 
himself by ejaculations, was not better than 
the utmost enjoyment of human society in 
the world ] 

1 cannot say that after this, for five years 
any extraordinary thing happened to me, but 
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I lived on ia the same course, in the same 
posture and place, jnst as before. The chief 
things I was employed in, besides my yearly 
labor of planting my barley and rice and 
curing my raisins, of both which I always 
kept up just enough to have siidicient stock 
of one year’s provisions belorehand, — I say, 
besides this yearly labor and my daily labor 
of going out with my gun, I had one labor to 
make me a canoe, which at last I finished ; 
so that, by the digging a canal to it of six 
feet wide and four feet deep, I hi ought it 
into the creek, almost half a mile. As for 
the first, which was so vastly big, as I made 
it without considering beforehand, as I ought 
to do, how I should be able to launch it, so 
never being able to bring it to the water, or 
bring the^ water to it, I was obliged to let it j 
lie where it wsls, as a memorandimx to teach ! 
me to he wiser next time. Indeed, the next | 
time, though I could not get a tree proper i 
for it, and in a place where I could not get | 
the water to it, at any less distance than as I 
have said, near half a mile ; yet, as I saw 
that it was practicable at last, I never gave 
it over ; and though I was near two years 
about it, yet I never grudged my labor, in 
hopes of having a boat to go off to sea at 
last. 

However, though my little periagua was 
finished, yet the size of it was not at all 
answerable to the design which I had ini 
view when I made the first, — I mean, bf 
venturing over to the tern firma^ where it 
was above forty miles broad. Accordingly, 
tbe miallness of my boat assisted to put an 
end to that design, and now I thought no 
more of it. But as I had a boat, my next 
design was to make a tour round the island ; 
for as I had been on the other side in one 
place, crossing, as I have already described ^ 
it, over the land, ^ the discoveries I made 
in that little journey made me very eager to 
see other parts of the coast ; aud now I had 
a boat, I thought of nothing but sailing 
round the island. 

For this purpose, that 1 might do every- 
thing with discretion and msideration, I 
fitted up a little mast to ifiy krt, and made 
a sail to it out of some ol the pieces of the 
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Then I made little lockers, or boxes, at either 
end of my boat, to put provisions, necessaries, 
and ammunition, &c. into, to be kept dry 
either from rain or the spray of the sea ; and 
a little long hollow place I cut in the inside 
of the boat, where I could lay my gun, 
making a flap to hang down over it to keep 
it dry. 

I fixed my umbrella also in a step at the 
stern, like a mast, to stand over my head, 
and keep the heat of the sun off me like an 
awning ; and thus I every now and then 
took a voyage upon the sea, but never went 
far out, not far from the little creek. But at 
last, being eager to view the circumference 
of my little kingdom, I resolved upon my 
tour, and accordingly I victualled my ship 
for the voyage, putting in two dozen of my 
loaves (cakes I should rather call them) of 
barley-bread, an earthen pot full of parched 
rice, — a food I ate a great deal of, — a little 
bottle of rum, half a goat, and powder and 
shot for killing more, and two large watch- 
coats of those which, as I mentioned before, 
I had saved out of the seamen’s chests : these 
I took, one to lie upon, and the other to 
cover me in the night. 

It was the 6th of November, in the sixth 
year of my reign, or my captivity, which you 
please, that I set out on this voyage, and I 
found it much longer than I expected. For 
though the island itself was not very large, 
yet, when I came to the east side of it, I 
found a great ledge of rocks lie out above 
two leagues into the sea, some above water, 
some under it ; and beyond that a shoal 
of sand, lying dry half a league more. So 
that I was obliged to go a great way out to 
sea to double the point. 

When first I discovered them I was going 
to give over my enterprise and come back 
again, not knowing how far it might oblige 
me to go out to sea ; and above all, doubting 
how I should get hack again ; so I came to 
an anchor, — for I had made me a kind of an 
anchor witk a piece of a broken grapling, 
which I got out of the ship. 

Having secured mj’^boat, I took my gun 
and went on shore, climbing up upon a hill 
which seemed to overlook that poiat, where 
I saw the fall extent of it, and resolved to 
venture. 

In my viewing the sea from that Mil 
. where I stood, I perceived a strong, and 
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indeed a most furious current, 'wMch ran to 
the east, and even came close to the point* 
And I took the more notice of it, because I 
saw there might be some danger that when I 
came into it I might be carried out to sea by 
the strength of it, and not be able to make 
the island again. And, indeed, had I not got- 
ten first up upon this hill, I believe it would 
have been so ; for there was the same current 
on the other side of the island, only that it 
set off at a farther distance. And I saw there 
was a strong eddy under the shore ; so I had 
nothing to do but to get in out of the first 
current, and I should presently be in an 
eddy. 

I lay here, however, two days, because the 
wind blowing pretty fresh at east- southeast, 
and that being just contrary to the said cur- 
rent, made a great breach of the sea upon the 
point ; so that it was not safe for me to keep 
too close to the shore for the breach, nor to 
go too far off because of the stream. 

The third day, in the morning, the wind 
having abated overnight, the sea was calm, 
and I ventured. But I am a warning piece 
again to all rash and ignorant pilots ; for no j 
sooner was I come to the point, when even ! 
I was not my boat^s length from the shore, 
but I found myself in a gieat depth of water, 
and a current like the sluice of a mill. It 
carried my boat along with it with such 
violence that all I could do could not keep 
her so much as on the edge of it ; but I 
found it hurried me farther and farther out 
from the eddy, which was on my left hand. 
There was no wind stirring to help me ; and 
all I could do with mj^ paddles signified 
nothing. And now I began to give myself 
over for lost ; for as the current was on both 
sides the island, I knew in a few leagues’ 

, distance they must join again, and then I 
was irrecoverably gone. Nor did I see any 
possibility of avoiding it ; so that I had no 
prospect before me but of perishing, — not by 
the sea, for that was calm enough^ but of 
starving for hunger. I had, inde^, found a 
tortoise on the shore as big almost as I could 
lift, and had tossed it into the boat ; and I 
had a great jar of fr«h water, that is to W? 
one of Iffy earthen pots ^ but what was all 
this to being driven into the Va^ ocean, 
whe^e, to be sure, theto was no shore, no 
imi|dan<l oc a ibitoand tegu.es at 
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And now I saw how easy it was fox the 
providence of God to make the most miser- 
able condition mankind could he in worse. 
Now I looked back upon my desolate, solitary 
island as the most pleasant place in the woild, 
and all the happiness my heart could wish 
for was to be but there again. I stretched 
out my hands to it with eager wishes. “ 0 
happy desert,” said I, shall never see 
thee more ! 0 miserable creature, ” said I, 

‘‘ whither am I going ! ” Then I reproached 
myself with my unthankful temper, and how 
I had repined at my solitary condition ; and 
now what would I give to be on shore there 
again ! Thus we never see the true state of 
our condition, till it is illustrated to us by 
I its contraries ; nor know how to value what 
j we enjoy, but by the want of it. It is scarce 
i possible to imagine the consternation I was 
now in, being driven from my beloved island 
(for so it appeared to me now to be) into the 
wide ocean, almost twu leagues, and in the ut- 
most despair of ever recovering it again. 
However, I worked hard, till indeed my 
strength was almost exhausted, and kept my 
boat as much to the northward — that is, to- 
wards the side of the current which the eddy 
lay on — as possibly I could ; when about 
noon as the sun. passed the meridian, I thought 
I felt a little breeze of wind in my face, 
springing up from the south-southeast. This 
cheered my heart a little, and especially 
when in about half an hour more it blew a 
pretty small gentle gale. By this time I was 
gotten at a frightful distance from the isl- 
and and, had the least cloud or hazy weather 
intervened, I had been undone another way 
too ; for I had no compass on board, and 
should never have known how to have 
steered towards the island, if I had but once 
lost sight of it. But the weather continuing 
clear, I applied myself to get up my mast 
again, and spread my sail, standing away to 
the north as much as possible, to get out of 
the current. 

Just as I had set my mast and sail, and 
the boat began to stretch away, I saw even 
by the clearness of the water some alteration 
of the current was near ; for where the ciir- 
rent was so strong, the water was foul } buk \ 
perceiving the water clear, I found the^ ^ 
current abate, and presently I found to tfe ^ 
■ east, at about half a mile, a breach of the sea 
upon some rocks. These rochey^ found, 
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caused the current to part again, and as the 
main stress of it ran away more southerly, 
leaying the rocks to the northeast, so the 
other retamed by the repulse of the rocks, 
and made a strong eddy, which ran back 
again to the northwest, with a very sharp 
stream. 

They who know what it is to have a re- 
prieve brought to them upon the ladder, or 
to be rescued from thieves just going to mur- 
der them, or who have been in such like 
extremities, may guess what my present 
surprise of joy was, and how gladly I put my 
boat into the stream of this eddy, and, the 
wind also freshening, how gladly I spread my 
sail to it, rmining cheerfully before the wind, 
and with a strong tide or eddy nnder foot. 

This eddy carried me about a league in 
my way hack again diiectly towards the 
island, but about two leagues more to the 
northward than the current which carried 
me away at first ; so that when I came near 
the island, I found myself open to the north- 
ern shore of it, — that is to say, the other end 
of the island opposite to that which I went 
out from. 

When I had made something more than a 
league of way by the help of this current 
or eddy, I found it was spent, .and served me 
no further. However, I found that being 
between the two great currents, namely, that 
on the south side, which had hurried me 
away, and that on the north, which lay 
about a league on the other side, — I say be- 
tween these two, in the wake of the island, I 
found the water at least still, and running no 
way ; and having still a breeze of wind fair 
for me, I kept on steering directly for the 
island, though not makmg such j&esh way as 
1 did before. 

About four o'clock in the evening, being 
then within about a league of the island, I 
found the point of the rocks which occasioned 
this disaster stretching out, as is described 
before, to the southward, and casting off the 
current more southwardly, had of course made 
another eddy to the north ; and this I found 
very strong, hut not directly setting the way 
my course lay, which was due west, but 
almost full north- However, havmg a fresh 
gale, I stretched across this eddy lianttag 
northwest, and in about an hour came vdth-^ 
in about a mile of the shor^^ wh^ it being 
smooth water, I soon got to i j | ^ t * 


When I was on shore, I fell on my knees 
and gave God thanks for my dehverance, 
resolving to lay aside all thoughts of my de- 
liverance by my boat ; and refreshing myself 
with such things as I had, I brought my boat 
close to the shore in a little cove that I had 
spied under some trees, and laid me down to 
sleep, being quite spent with the labor and 
fatigue of the voyage. 

I "was now at a great loss which way to 
get home with my boat. I had rim so much 
hazard, and knew too much the case, to think 
of attempting it by the way I went out ; and 
what might be at the other side (I mean the 
west side) I knew not, nor had I any mind 
to run anymore ventures ; so I only resolved 
in the morning to make my way westward 
along the shore, and to see if there w^s no 
creek where I might lay up my frigate in 
safety, so as to have her again if I wanted 
her. In about three miles, or thereabout, 
coasting the shore, I came to a very good 
inlet or hay about a mile over, which nar- 
rowed till it came to a very little rivulet or 
brook, where I foimd a very convenient 
harbor for my boat, and where she lay as if 
she had been in f little dock made on pur- 
pose for her. Here I put in, and having 
stowed my boat very safe, I went on shore to 
look about me and see where I was. 

I soon found I had but a little passed by 
the place where I had been before, when I 
travelled on foot to that shore ; so, taking 
nothing out of my boat hut my gun and 
my umbrella, for it was exceedingly hot, I 
began my march. The way was comfortable 
enough after such a voyage as I had been 
upon, and I reached my old bower in the 
evening, where I found everything standing 
as I left it i for I always kept it in good 
order, being, as I said before, my country 
house. 

I got over the fence, and laid me down in 
the shade to rest my limbs, for I was weary, 
and fell asleep. But judge you, if you can, 
that read my story, what a surprise I must 
he in, when I was waked out of my sleep by 
a voice calling me by my name several times, 

Robin, Robin, Robin Crusoe ; poor Robin 
Crusoe 1 Where are you, Robin Crusoe 1 
Where axe you ? Where have you been ? 

I was so dead asleep at first, being fa- 
tigued with, rowing, or paddling, as it is 
called, the first part of the day, and with 
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walking tlie latter part, that I did not wake 
thoroughly ; hut dozing between sleeping and 
waking, thought I dieanied that somebody 
spoke to me. But as the voice continued to 
repeat, “ Eobin Crusoe, Eobin Ciusoe,^^ at 
last I began to wake more perfectly, and was 
at first dreadfully frightened, and started up 
in the utmost consternation. But no sooner 
were iny eyes open, but I saw my Poll sit- 
ting on the top of the hedge, and immediate- 
ly knew that it was he that spoke to me ; 
for just in such bemoaning language I had 
used to talk to him, and teach him ; and he 
had learned it so perfectly, that he would sit 
upon my finger and lay his bill close to my 
face, and cry, “Poor Eobin Crusoe, where 
are you ? Where have you been ? How 
came you here 1 ” and such things as I had 
taught him. 

However, even though I knew it was the 
parrot, and that indeed it could be nobody 
else, it was a good while before I could com- 
pose myself : first, I was amazed how the 
creature got thither, and then how he should 
just keep about the place, and nowhere else. 
But as I was satisfied it could be nobody 
but honest Poll, I got it over ,* and holding 
out my hand, and calling him by his name, 
Poll, the sociable creature came to me, and 
sat upon my thumb, as he used to do, and 
continued talking to me, “ Poor Eobin Ciu- 
soe,” and “ How did I come here ^ ” and 
“Where had I heen?’^ just as if he had 
been overjoyed to see me again ; and so I , 
carried him home along with me. 

I had now had enough of rambling to sea 
for some time, and bad enough to do for 
many days to sit still and reflect upon the 
danger I had been in. I would have been 
very glad to have had my boat again on my 
side of the island ; hut I knew not how it 
was practicable to get it about. As to the 
east side of the island, which I had gone 
round, I knew well enough there was no 
venturing that way ; my very heart would 
shrink, and my very Mood run chill hut to 
think of it. And as to the other side of the 
island, I did not know how it might he 
there ; but supposing 'the current ran with 
the same force against the shore at the east 
as it passed by it on the other, I might run 
the same ri^ of bdng drivenidown the 
stream^ and carried * by tha island, as I 
had been before ol being carried away from 


' it ; so with these thoughts I contented my- 
self to be without any boat, though it had 
been the product of so many months’ labor 
to make it, and of so many more to get it 
unto the sea. 

In this government of my temper I re- 
mained near a year, — lived a very sedate, 
retired life, as you may well suppose ; and 
my thoughts being very much composed as 
to my condition, and fully comforted in re- 
signing myself to the dispositions of Provi- 
dence, I thought I lived really very happily 
in all things, except that of society, 

I improved myself in this time in all the 
mechanic exercises which iny necessities put 
me upon applying myself to, and I believe 
could, upon occasion, make a very good car- 
penter, especially considering how few tools 
I had. 

Besides this, I arrived at an unexpected 
perfection in my earthenware, and contri'v^d 
well enough to make them with a wheel, 
which I found infinitely easier and better ; 
because I made things round and shapable, 
which before were filthy things mdeed to 
look upon. But I think I was never more 
vain of my own performance, or more joyful 
for anytMng I found out, than for my being 
able to make a tobacco-pipe. And though 
it was a very ugly, clumsy thing when it was 
done, and only burned red like other earthen- 
ware, yet, as it was hard and firm, and would 
draw the smoke, I was exceedingly comfort- 
ed with it ; for I had been always used to 
smoke, and there were pipes in the ship, but 
I forgot them at first, not knowing that 
ther^ was tobacco in the island ; and after- 
wards, when I searched the sMp again, I 
could not come at any pipes at all. 

In my wicker-ware, also, I improved 
much, and made abundance of necessary 
baskets, as well as my invention showed 
me. Though not very handsome, yet they 
were such as were very handy and conven- 
ient for my laying things up in, or fetching- 
things home in. For example, if I killed a 
goat abroad, I could hang it up in a tree, 
fiay it, and dress it, and cut it in pieces, and ^ 
bring it home in a basket ; and the 5 like by ^ ^ 

a turtle, — I could cut it up, take out the ^ 
eggs, and a piece or two of the flesh, wMch 
was enough for me, and bring them home in 
a basket, and leave the rest behiti^ me; 

Also large deep baskets 
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for my com, wMch I always nibbed out as 
soon as it was dry, and cured, and kept it in 
great baskets. 

I began now to perceive my powder abated 
considerably, and this was a want which it was 
impossible for me to supply ; and I began se- 
riously to consider what I must do when I 
should have no more powder ; that is to say, 
how I should do to kill any goat. I had, as 
is observed in the third year of my being 
here, kept a young kid, and lired her up 
tame, and I was in hope of getting a he-goat, 
but I could not by any means bring it to pass, 
till my kid grew an old goat ; and I could 
never find in my heart to kill her, till she 
died at last of mere age. 

But being now in the eleventh year of my 
residence, and, as I have said, my ammuni- 
tion growing low, I set myself to study some 
art to trap and snare the goats, to see wheth- 
er I could not catch some of them alive, and 
particularly I wanted a she-goat great with 
yoimg. 

To this purpose I made snares to hamper 
them, and I do believe they were more than 
once taken in them ; but my tackle was not 
good, for I had no wire, and I always found 
them broken, and my bait devoured. 

At length I resolved to try a pitfall. So 
I dug several large pits in the earth, in 
places where I had observed the goats used 
to feed ; and over these pits I placed hur- 
dles of my own making too, with a great 
weight upon them. And several times I 
put ears of barley, and dry rice, without set- 
ting the trap ; and I could easily perceive 
that the goats had gone in and eaten up the 
com, for I could see the mark of their feet. 
At length, I set three traps in one night ; 
and going the next morning, I found them 
all standing, and yet the bait eaten and 
gone. This was very discouraging. How- 
ever, I altered my trap ; and, not to trouble 
you with particulars, going one morning to 
see my trap, I found in one of them a large 
old he-goat ; and in one of the other three 
kids, a male and two females. 

As to the old one^ I knew not what to do 
with Mm ; he was so fierce I durst not go 
into the pit to him, that % say, to go 
about to bring him aiMaiy whMi waa 
what X want^, I could have Mlled^ him j 
but that was not my business, hon it 
answer my So I even lebldm out, 


he ran away as if he had been frighted out 
of his wits. But I had forgot then what I 
learned afterwards, — that hunger will tame 
a libn. If I had let him stay there three or 
four days without food, and then have 
carried him some water to drink, and then a 
little com, he would have been as tame as 
one of the kids, — for they are mighty sagii- 
cious, tractable creatures, where they are well 
used. 

However, for the present I let him go, 
knowing no better at that time. Then I 
went to the three kids ; and taking them 
one by one, I tied them with strings together, 
and with some difficulty brought them all 
home. 

It was a good while before they would 
feed ; but throwing them some sweet coruy 
it tempted them, and they began to be tame. 
And now I found that if I expected to sup- 
ply myself with goat-flesh when I had no 
powder or shot left, breeding some up tame 
was my only way ; when, perhaps, I might 
have them about my house like a flock of 
sheep. 

But then it presently occurred to me that 
I must keep the tame from the wild, or else 
they would always run wild when they grew 
up. And the only way for this was to have 
some enclosed piece of ground, well fenced 
either with hedge or pale, to keep them in 
so effectually, that those within might not 
break out, or those without break in. 

This was a great undertaking for one pair 
of hands. Yet, as I saw there was an abso- 
lute necessity of doing it, my first piece of 
work was to find out a proper piece of 
ground, namely, where there was likely to 
be herbage for them to eat, water for them 
to drink, and cover to keep them from the 
sun. 

Those who understand such enclosures 
will tMnk I had very little contrivance 
when I pitched upon a place very proper for 
all these, being a plain open piece of meadow- 
land or savanna (as our people call it in the 
western colonies), which had two or three 
little drills of fresh water in it, and at one 
end was very woody. I say they will smile 
at my forecast, when I shall tell them I 
began my enclosing of this piece of ground in 
such a manner that my hedge or pale must 
he-ve been at least two mite about ! Mbr 
J was the madness of it so gTear to cttei- 
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pass, for if it was ten miles about, I was like 
to have time enough to do it in. But I did 
not consider that my goats would be as wild 
in so much compass as if they had had the 
whole island, and I should have so much 
room to chase them in that I should never 
catch them. 

My hedge was begun and carried on, I 
believe, about fifty yards, when this thought 
occurred to me. So I presently stopped 
short, and for the first beginning I resolved 
to enclose a piece of about one hundred and 
fifty yards in length, and one hundred yards 
in breadth ; which, as it would maintain as 
many as I should have in any reasonable 
time, so, as my flock increased, I could add 
more ground to my enclosure. 

This was acting with some prudence, and 
I went to work with courage. I was about 
three months hedging in the first piece ; 
and till I had done it, I tethered the three 
kids in the best part of it, and used them to 
feed as near me as possible, to make them 
familiar ; and very often I would go and 
carry them some ears of barley, or a hand- 
ful of rice, and feed them out of my hand ; 
so that, after my enclosure was finished and 
I let them loose, they would follow me up 
and down, bleating after me for a handful 
of corn. 

This answered my end. And in about a 
year and a half I had a flock of twelve goats, 
— kids and all ; and in two years more, I 
had three-and-^forty, besides several that I 
took and killed for my food. And after that 
I enclosed flve several pieces of ground to 
feed them in, with little pens to drive them 
into, to take them as I wanted, and gates ont 
of one piece of ground into another. 

But this wm not all ; lor now I nOt only 
had goat^s-flesh to feed on when I pleased, 
but milk too, — a thing which, indeed, in 
my beginning, I did not so much as think 
of, and which, when it came into my 
thoughts, was really an agreeable surprise. 
For now I set up my dairy, and had sopae- 
times a gallon or two of milk ha a day. 
And as Nature, who gives su|^li^ of food 
to every creature, dictates even naturally 
how to make use of it j so I that had never 
milked a cow, much less a goat, or ^cn 
butter or cheese made, very readily and 
handily, though after a great many essays 
and miscarriages, made meAboth butter and 
1 1 * ' ^ ^ i I ' ^ ^ ' 


cheese at last, and never wanted them after- 
wards. 

How mercifully can our great Creator 
treat his creatures, even in those conditions 
in which they seem to be overwhelmed m 
destruction ! How can be sweeten the bit- 
terest providences, and give us cause to praise 
him for dungeons and prisons ] What a 
table was here spread for me in a wilderness, 
where I saw nothing at first but to peiisli 
ior hunger 1 

It would have made a stoic smile to have 
seen me and my little family sit down to 
dinner. There was my Majesty, the piince 
and lord of the whole island. I had the 
lives of all my subjects at my absolute com- 
mand, — I could hang, draw, give libeity, 
and take it away ; and no rebels among all 
my subjects. 

Then to see bow like a king I dined, too, 
all alone, attended by my servants. Poll, 
as if he had been my favorite, was the only 
person permitted to talk to me. My dog — 
which was now grown very old and crazy, 
and had found no species to multiply his 
kind upon — sat always at my right hand ; 
and two cats, one on one side of the table 
and one on the other, expecting now and 
then a bit from my hand, as a mark of 
special favor. 

But these were not the two cats which I 
brought on shore at first, — for they were 
both of them dead, and had been interred 
near my habitation by my own hand ; but 
one of them having multiplied by I know 
not what kind of creature, these were two 
which I had preserved tame, whereas the 
rest ran wild in the woods, and became 
indeed troublesome to me at last, — for they 
would often come into my house, and plun- 
der me too, till at last I was obliged to shoot 
them, and did kill a great many. At length 
they left me with' this attendance, and in 
this plentiful manner I lived. Neither could 
I he said to want anything but society ; end * 
of that, in some time after this, I was lik& ' ) L ; 

to have too much. „ , Ji: i 

I was something impatient, as I have ob-| f 1 ' ' 
served, to have the use of my boat, though ! ' ' 

very loath to run any more ha^ardi ; ^ i I ' 1 :■ ' ’ 41 , 
therefore sometimes I sat contriving ^ 
to g^t her about the islan|^ ShA 
times I sat myself ^own pbnte^fe^’ > f I ' '"^1 ! t 

without her, Birf ^ ^ ‘ 
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aess in my mind to go doira to the point 
of the island where, as I have said, in my 
last ramble I went up the hill to see how 
the shore lay and how the current set, that 
I might see what I had to do. This incli- 
nation increased upon me every day, and at 
length I resolved to travel thither by land, 
following the edge of the shore. I did so. 
But had any one in England been to meet 
such a man as I was, it must either have 
frighted them, or raised a great deal of laugh- 
ter. And as I frequently stood stiU to look 
at myself, I could not but smile at the notion 
of my travelling through Yorkshire with 
such an equipage and in such a dress. Be 
pleased to take a sketch of my figure as 
follows. 

I had a great high shapeless cap, made of 
a goat^s skin, with a fiap hanging down be- 
hind, as well to keep the sun from me as to 
shoot the rain off from running into my 
neck,-— nothing being so hurtful in these 
climates as the rain upon the flesh under the 
clothes. 

I had a short jacket of goat-skin, the 
skirts coming down to about the middle of 
my ^ighs ; and a pair of open-kneed 
breeches of the same ; the breeches were 
made of the skin of an old he-goat, whose 
hair hung down such a length on either 
side, that like pantaloons it reached to 
the middle of my legs ; stockings and 
swes I had none, but had made me a pair < 
of somethings, I scarce know what to call j 
them, like buskins, to flap over my legs and - 
lace on either, side like spatterdashes, hut of ] 
a most barbarous shape, — as indeed were 
all the rest of my clothes. ^ 

I had on a broad belt of goat-skin dried, s 
which I drew together with two thongs of c 
the same, instead of buckles, and in a kind t 
of frog on either side of this. Instead of a t 
sworf and a da^er hung a Httle saw and a j, 
Mtehet, one on one side, one on the other, s. 
1 had another belt not so broad, and fas- o 
tened in the same manner, which hung over ai 
my shoulder ; and at the ad of it, under u 
my left aim, hung tw piouches, both made n 
ef gttat-skin too,— ift otie oft which huno- w 
toy powder, in the othet Om At my tc 
back I my basket} lx 

^7 ; ma over my n clMtsv. m 

tigly, goatskin utibrella,-bu| which, after h 
all, was tflie mo^t thing I . had ca 


at about me, next to my gun. As for my face, 
ly the color of it was really not so mulatto-like 
w as one might expect irom a man not at all 
at careful of it, and living within nineteen de- 
i- grees of the equinox. My beard I had once 
sit suffered to grow till it was about a quarter 
I, of a yard long ; but as I had both scissors 
0 . and razors sufficient, I had cut it pretty 
Bt short, except what grew on my upper lip, 
''e which I had trimmed into a large pair of 
1 - Mohammedan whiskers, such as I have seen 
k worn by some Turks whom I saw at Sallee ; 
n for the Moors did^iot wear such, though the 
h Turks did. Of these mustaches or w^iskere 
►e I will not say they were long enough to 
IS hang my hat upon them ; but they were of 
a length and shape monstrous enough, and 
)f such as in England would have passed for 
frightfuL 

0 But all this is by the by. For, as to my 
y figure, I had so few to observe me, that it 
e was of no manner of consequence ; so I shall 
e say no more to that part. In this kind of 

figure I went my new journey, and was out 
B five or six days. I travelled first along the 

1 sea-shore, directly to the place where I fiist 
1 brought my boat to an anchor to get up upon 
5 the rocks ,* and having no boat now to take 

care of, I went over the land a nearer way to 
- the same height that I was on before ; when, 

> looking forward to the point of the rocks 
i which lay out, and which I was obliged to 
• double with my boat, as is said above, I was 
. surprised to see tbe sea all smooth and quiet, 

. —no rippling, no motion, no current any 
more there than in other places. 

I was at a strange loss to understand this, 
and resolved to spend some time in the ob- 
serving of it, to see if nothing from the sets 
of the tide had occasioned it; but I vas 
presently convinced how it was, namely, that 
the tide of ebb setting from the west, and 
joining with this current of waters from 
some great river on the shore, must he the 
occasion of the current ; and that according 
as the wind blew more forcibly from tbe 
west, or from the north, this cuitept came 
I nei^, or went farther from the sffiore. !Por 
waiting thereabouts till evening, I went up 
to the rock again ; and then, the tide of ebp 
bemg made, I plainly saw the current agi^ 

^ before, only that it ran farther off, being 
half a league from the shore ; whereat in my 
case it set close upon the shore, apd himriei 
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me and mj canoe along witli it, wMcK at 
another time it would not have done. 

This observation convinced me that I had 
nothing to do but to observe the ebbing and 
the flowing of the tide, and I might very 
easily bring my boat about the island again. 
But when I began to think oi putting it in 
practice, I had such a terror upon my spirits 
at the remembrance of the danger I had 
been in, that I could not think of it again 
uith any patience. But, on the contrary, I 
took up another resolution, which was moie 
safe, though more laborious ; and this was, 
that I would build, or rather make me an- 
other periagua or canoe, and so have one for 
one side of the island and one for the other. 

You are to understand that now I had, as 
I may call it, two plantations in the island ; 
one my little fortification or tent, with the 
wall about it under the rock, with the cave 
behind me, which by this time I had en- 
larged into several apartments, or caves, one 
within another. One of these, which was 
the driest and largest, and had a door out 
beyond my wall or fortification, — that is to 
say, beyond where my wall joined to the 
rock, — was all filled up with the large 
earthen pots of which I have given an ac- 
count, and with fourteen or fifteen great bas- 
kets, which would hold five or six bushels 
each, where I laid up my stores of provision, 
especially niy corn, some in the ear cut off 
short from the straw, and the other rubbed 
out with my hand. 

As for my wall, made as before with long 
stakes or piles, those piles grew all like trees, 
and were by this time grown so big, and 
spread so very much, that there was not the 
least appearance to any one's view of any 
habitation behind them. 

Near this dwelling of mine, bnt a little 
farther wilhiu the land, and upon lower 
ground, lay my two pieces of corn-ground, 
which I kept duly cultivated and sowed, and 
which duly yielded me their harvest in its 
season ; and whenever I had occasion for 
more com, I had more land adjoining as fit 
^ that. 

Besides this I had my country seat, and I 
had now a. tolerable plantaHon fhere also ; 
for, first, X had my little bbiyef, as J. called it, 
wMch I ’kept in repair, is to say, I 

kept the hedge which circled it In constantly 
fitted up .to its usual hdiditi the laWlddr stand- 
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iug always in the inside. I kept the trees, 
which at first were no more than my stakes, but 
were now grown very firm and tall, — I kept 
them always bO cnt that they might spread 
and grow thick and wild, and make the more 
agreeable shade, which they did effectually 
to my mind. In the middle of this I had 
my tent always standing, beiag a piece of a 
sail spread over poles set up for that purpose, 
and which never wanted any repair or lenew- 
iag ; and under this I had made me a squab 
or couch with the skins of the creatures I 
had killed, and with other soft things, and a 
blanket laid on them, such as belonged to 
onr sea-bedding, which I had saved, and a 
great watch-coat to cover me ; and here, 
whenever I had occasion to be absent from 
my chief seat, I took np my country habi- 
tation. 

Adjoining to this I had my enclosures for 
my cattle, that is to say, my goats ; and as I 
had taken an inconceivable deal of pains to 
fence and enclose this ground, so I was so 
uneasy to see it kept entire, lest the goats 
should break through, that I never left off 
till with infinite labor I had stuck the out- 
side of the hedge so full of small stakes, and 
so near to one another, that it was rather a 
pale than a hedge, and there was scarce room 
to put a hand through between them ; which 
afterwards, when those stakes grew, as they 
all did in the next rainy season, made the en- 
closure strong like a wall ; indeed, stronger 
than any wall. 

This win testify for me that I was not 
idle, and that I spared no pains to bring to 
pass whatever appeared necessary for my 
comfortable support ; for I considered the 
keeping up a breed of tame creatures thus at 
my hand would be a living magazine of 
flesh, milk, butter, and cheese for me as long 
as I lived iu the place, if it were to be forty 
ye^s ; and that keeping them in my reach 
depended entirely upon my perfecting my 
enclosures to such a degree that I might be 
sure of keeping them together, which by 
this method, indeed, I so effectually secured, ^ ■; , 
that when these little stakes began to grow, 

I had planted them so very thick 

forced to pull some of them up agMn. / S 1 ; 

In this place, also, I had my graphs grow^ ' ^ . 
iHg, which I principally depended on f^r my 
winter store of raisins 5 and which X : 

failed to preserve very- careftdlji best 
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and most agreeable dainty of my whole diet ; | 
and, indeed, they were not agreeable only, 
bnt physical, wholesome, nourishing, and re- ' 
freshing to the last degree. 

As this was also about half-w'-ay between 
my other habitation and the place where I 
had laid up my boat, I generally stayed and 
lay here in my Way thither ; for I used fre- 
quently to visit my boat, and I kept all 
things about or belonging to her in very good 
order. Sometimes I went out in her to di- 
vert myself ; but no more hazardous voyages 
would I go, nor scarce ever above a stone’s 
cast or two from the shore, I was so appre- 
hensive of being hurried out of my knowl- 
edge again by the currents, or winds, or any 
other accident. But now I come to a new 
scene of my life. 

It happened one day about noon, going 
towards my boat, I was exceedingly surprised 
with the print of a man’s naked foot on the 
shore, which was very plain to be seen in 
the sand. I stood like one thunderstruck, 
or as if I had seen an apparition. I listened, 
I looked round me ; I could hear nothing, 
nor see anything. I went up to a rising 
ground to look farther. I went up the 
shore and down the shore ; hut it was all 
one, I could see no other impression but that 
one. I went to it again to see if there were 
any more, and to observe if it might not he 
my fancy ; but there was no room for that, 
for there was exactly the very print of a 
foot, toes, heel, and every paii: of a foot ; 
how It came thither I knew not, nor could 
in the least imagine. But after innumerable 
flutteting thoughts, like a man perfectly con- 
fused and out of myself, I came home to my 
fortification, not feeling, as we say, the 
ground I went on, but^ terrified to the last 
degree, looking behind me at every two or 
three steps, mistaking every hush and tree, 
and fancying every stump at a distance to be 
a man. Nor It possible to descnbe how 
many various shapes affrighted imagination 
represented things tc m in ; how many wild 
ideas were found every moment in my fancy, 
and what strange unaccountable whimsies 
came into my thoughts by tbe way; 

When I came to my castle, for so I tbrnk 
I called it ever aftcf thls|, Met ( Ml) |b like 
one pursued. Whether 1 1 went 
ladder at first contrived, or " 
hole in the rock which 1 eaBed 
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not remember ; no, nor could I remember 
the next morning ; for never frightened hare 
fled to cover, or fox to earth, with more terror 
of mind than I to this retreat. 

I slept none that mght. The farther I 
was from the occasion of my fright the 
greater my apprehensions were, which is 
something contrary to the nature of such 
things, and especially to the usual practice 
of all creatures in fear. But I was so em- 
barrassed with my own frightful ideas of the 
thing, that I formed nothing but dismal 
imagmations to myself, even though I vas 
now a great way off it. Sometimes I fancied 
it must be the Devil ; and reason joined in 
with me upon this supposition. For how 
should any other thing in human shape 
come into the place ? Where was the vessel 
that brought them ? What marks were there 
of any other footsteps ? And how vas it 
possible a man should come there? But, 
then, to think that Satan should take human 
shape upon him in such a place, where there 
could be no manner of occasion for it but to 
leave the print of his foot behind him, and 
that even for no purpose, too, for he could 
not he sure I should see it ; this was an 
amusement the other way. I considered 
that the Devil might have found out abun- 
dance of other ways to have terrified me than 
this of the single print of a foot ; — that, as I 
lived quite on the other side of ^e island, he 
would never have been so simple to leave a 
mark in a place where it was ten thousand to 
one whether I should ever see it or not ; and 
in the sand, too, which the first surge of the 
sea upon a high wind would have defaced 
entirely. All this seemed inconsistent with 
the thing itself, and with all the notions we 
usually entertain of the subtlety of the Devil. 

Abundance of such things as these assisted 
to argue me out of all apprehensions of its 
being the Devil. And I presently concluded, 
then, that it must be some more dangerous 
creature, namely, that it must he some of the 
savages of the mainland over against me, 
who had wandered out to sea in th^ir canoes, 
and either driven by the currents or by i 
contrary winds, had made the island ; and 
had been on shore, but were gone away to 
saa, being as loath, perhaps, to have stayed 
in this desolate island as I would have been 
to have had them. 

^ While these reflections were rolling upon 
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my mind, I was very thankful in my 
thoughts that I was so happy as not to he 
thereabouts at that time, or that they did 
not see my boat, by which they would have 
concluded that some inhabitants had been in 
the place, and perhaps have searched fuither 
ior me. Then terrible thoughts lacked my 
imagination about their having found my 
boat, and that theie were people here ; and 
that if so, I should certainly have them come 
again in greater numbers and devour me ; 
that if it should happen so that they should 
not find me, yet they would find my enclos- 
ure, destroy all my com, carry away all my 
flock of tame goats, and I should perish at 
last for mere want. 

Thus my fear banished all my religious 
hope ; all that former confidence in God, 
which was founded upon such wonderful 
experience as I had had of his goodness, now 
vanished, as if he that had fed me by miracle 
hitherto could not preserve by his power the 
provision which he had made for me by his 
goodness. I reproached myself with my easi- 
ness, that would not sow any more corn one 
year than would just serve me till the next 
season, as if no accident could intervene to 
prevent my enjoying the crop that was upon 
the ground ; and this I thought so just a 
reproof, that I resolved for the future to 
have two or three yeais’ corn beforehand, so 
that whatever might come I might not perish 
for want of bread. 

How strange a checkerwork of providence 
is the life of man I And by what secret 
differing springs axe the affections hurried 
about, as differing circumstances present ! 
To-day we love what to-morrow we hate ; 
to-day we seek what to-morrow we shun ; 
to-day we desire what to-morrow we fear, — 
nay, even tremble at the apprehensions of. 
This was exemplified in me at this time in 
the most lively manner imaginable : for I, 
whose only affliction was that I seemed ban- 
ished from human society, that I was alone, 
cireumsenbed by the boundless ocean, cut off 
from mankind, and condemned to what I 
called silent life, — that I was as one whom 
Heaven thought not worthy to he numbered 
among the living, or to appear among the 
rest of his creatures ; that to have seen one 
of my own species would have seemed to me 
a raising me from death to life, and the greatl 
ast blessing that Heaven itscd^ next to the 


supreme blessing of salvation, could bestow ; 
— I say, that I should now tremble at the 
very apprehensions of seeing a man, and was 
ready to smk into the ground at but the 
shadow or silent appearance of a man’s hav- 
mg set his foot in the island. 

Such is the uneven state of human life. 
And it afforded me a great many cuiious 
speculations afterwards, when I had a little 
recovered my first surprise. I considered 
that this was the station of life the infinitely 
wise and good providence of God had deter- 
mined for me j that as I could not foresee 
what the ends of divine wisdom might he in 
all this, so I was not to dispute his sovereignty, 
who, as I was his creature, had an undoubted 
right by creation to govern and dispose of me^ 
absolutely as he thought fit ; and 'who, as I 
was a creature who had offended him, had 
likewise a judicial right to condemn me to 
what punishment he thought fit ; and that it 
was my part to submit to bear his indignation, 
because I had smned against hun. 

I then reflected that God, who was not 
only righteous hut omnipotent, as he had 
thought fit thus to punish and ajflict me, so 
he was able to deliver me ; that if he did not 
think fit to do it, it was my unquestioned 
duty to resign myself absolutely and entirely 
to his win ; and, on the other hand, it was 
my duty also to hope in him, pray to Mm, 
and quietly to attend the dictates and direc- 
tions of his daily providence. 

These thoughts took me up many hours, 
days, nay, I may say, weeks and months ; 
and one particular effect of my cogitations 
on tMs occasion I camiot omit, namely, one 
morning early, lying in my bed, and filled 
with thought about my danger from the 
appearance of savages, I found it discomposed 
me very p.uch ; upon wMch those words of 
the Scripture came into my thoughts, Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 

Upon this, rising cheerfully out of my 
bed, my heart was not only comforted, but I 
was guided and encouraged to pray earnestly 
to God for deliverance. When I had 
praying, I took up my Bible, and 
to read, the first words that presented 
were, “ Wait on the Lord, and be 
cheer, and he shall strengthen 
wait, I say, on the Lord.*’ It is 
to es^uess the obmforij 
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answer, I tiiankMly laid down the book, 
and was no more sad, — at least, not on that 
occasion. 

In the middle of these cogitations, appre- 
hensions, and reflections, it came into my 
thought one day that all this might be a 
mere chimera of my own ; and that this foot 
might be the print of my own foot when I 
came on shore from my boat. This cheered 
me np a little, too, and I began to persuade 
myself it was all a delusion; that it was 
nothing else but my own foot ; and why 
might not I come that way from the boat as 
well as I was going that way to the boat. 
Again, I considered also that I could by no 
means tell for certain where I had trod and 
^ where I had not ; and that if at last this was 
only the print of my own foot, I had played 
the part of those fools who stnve to make 
stories of spectres and ajiparitions, and then 
are frighted at them more than anybody. 

Now I began to take courage, and to peep 
abroad again ; for I had not stirred out of 
my castle for three days and nights, so that I 
began to starve for provision ; for I had little 
or nothing within doors hut some barley- 
cakes and water. Then I knew that my 
goats wanted to be milked, too, which usually 
was my evening diversion ; and the poor 
creatures were in great pain and inconven- 
ience for want of it : and, indeed, it almost 
spoiled some of them, and almost dried up 
their milk. 

Heartening myself therefore with the be- 
lief that this was nothing but the print of 
one of my own feet, and so I might he truly 
said to start at my own shadow, I began to 
go abroad again, and went to my country 
house to mUk my flock ; but to see with 
what fear I went forward, how often I looked 
behind me, how I was ready eveiy; now and 
then to lay down my basket and run for my 
life, it would have made any one have 
thought I was haunted with an evil con- i 
science, or that I had been lately most terri- 
bly flighted, and so indeed I had- 

However, as I went dowh thus two or 
three days, and having seen nothing, I began 
to be a little bolder, and to think there was 
really nothing in it but my o\m imagination. 
But I could not persuade mysdf Mly of 
this till I should go down lo the shore again 
and see this print of a foot ^ and measure it 
by my own, and see if theife was any.^imiE- 


tude or fitness, that I might be assured it 
was my own foot. But when I came to the 
place, First, It appeared evidently to me 
that when I laid up my boat I could not 
possibly be on shore anywhere thereabout. 
Secondly, When I came to measure the mark 
with niy own loot, I found my toot not so 
large by a great deal. Both these things 
filled my head with new imaginations, and 
gave me the vapors again to the highest de- 
gree ; so that I shook vuth cold like one in 
an ague. And I went home again, filled 
with the belief that some man or men had 
been on shoie theie ; or, in short, that the 
island was inhabited, and that I might be 
surprised before I was awaie ; and what 
coui’se to take for iny security I knew not. 

0, what ridiculous resolution men take 
when possessed with fear J It deprives them 
of the use of those means which reason oflfcis 
for their relief. The first thing I proposed 
to myself was to throw down my enclosuies, 
and tiun all my tame cattle wild into the 
woods, that the enemy might not find them, 
and then frequent the island in prospect of 
the same or the like booty ; then to the sim- 
ple thing of digging up my two corn-fields, 
that they might not find such a grain there, 
and still ]>e prompted to frequent the island ; 
then to demolish my bower and tent, that 
they might not see any vestiges of habitation, 
and be prompted to look further, in older to 
find out the persons inhabiting. 

These were the subject of the first night’s 
cogitation, after I was come home again, 
while the apprehensions which had so over- 
run my mind were fresh upon me, and my 
head was full of vapors, as above. Thus fear 
of danger is ten thousand times more tern- 
fying than danger itself, when ap])arent to 
the eyes ; and we find the burden of anxiety 
greater by much than the evil which we are 
anxious about ; and, which was worse than 
all this, I had not that relief in this trouble 
from the resignation I used to practise that I 
hoped to have. I looked, I thought, like 
Saul, who complained not only that the 
Philistines were upon him, but that God had 
forsaken him ; for I did not now take due 
way§ to compose my mind, by crying to God 
in my distress, and resting upon his pro\d- 
(Jaice, as I had done before, for my defence 
deliverance ; which if I had done, I had 
# least been more cheerfully supported under 
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this new surprise, and perhaps carried through So that I had now a donhle wall, and my- 
it with more resolution* outer wall was thickened with pieces oi tim- 

This confusion of iny thoughts kept me her, old cables, and everything I could think 
waking all night ; but in the morning I fell of to make it strong ; having in it seven lit- 
asleep, and having by the amusement of my tie holes about as big as I might put my arm 
mind been as it were tired, and my spirits out at. In the inside of this I thickened 
exhausted, I slept very soundly, and waked my wall to above ten feet thick, with contin- 
niuch better composed than I had ever been ual bringing earth out of my cave and lay- 
betore ; and now I began to think sedately, ing it at the foot ot the waU and walking 
And upon the utmost debate with myself I upon it j and through the seven holes I con- 
concluded, That this island, which was so trived to plant the muskets, of which I took 
exceeding pleasant, fruitful, and no farther notice that I got seven on shore out of the 
from the mainland than as I had seen, was ship ; these, I say, I planted like my cannon, 
not so entirely abandoned as I might im- and fitted them into frames that held them 
agine. That although there were no stated like a carriage, that so I could fire all the 
inhabitants who lived on the spot, yet that seven guns in two minutes' time. This wall 
there might sometimes come boats off from I was many a weary month in finishing, and 
the shore, who either with design, or perhaps yet never thought myself safe till it was 
never but when they were driven by cross done. 

winds, might come to this place. When this was done I stuck all the ground 

That I had lived here fifteen years now, without my wall, for a great way every way, 
and had not met with the least shadow or as fidl with stakes or sticks of the osier-like 
figure of any people yet ; and that if at any wood, which I found so apt to grow, as they 
time they should be driven here, it was prob- could well stand ; insomuch that I believe I 
able they went away again as soon as ever might set in near twenty thousand of them, 
they could, seeing they had never thought leaving a pretty large space between them 
fit to fix there upon any occasion, to this time, and my wall, that I might have room to see 
That the most I could suggest any danger an enemy, and they might have no shelter 
from was, from any such casual accidental from the young trees, if they attempted to 
landing of straggling people from the main, approach my outer wall, 
who, as it was likely, if they were driven Thus, in two years' time I had a thick 
hither, were here against their wills ; so grove, and in five or six years' time I had a 
they made no stay here, but went off again wood before my dwelling, growing so mon- 
with all possible speed, seldom staying one strous thick and strong, that it was indeed 
night on shore, lest they should not have the perfectly impassable ; and no men, of what 
help of the tides and daylight back again ; kind soever, would ever imagine that there 
and that, therefore, I had nothing to do but was anything beyond it, ranch less a habita- 
to consider of some safe retreat, in case I tion. As for the way which I proposed to 
should see any savages land upon the spot, myself to go in and ont (for I left no avenue), 
Now I began sorely to repent that I had it was by setting two ladders : one to a part 
dug my cave so large as to bring a door of the rock which was low, and then broke 
through again ; which door, as I said, came in, and room to place another laddel 
out beyond where my fortification joined to upon that. So, when the two ladders were 
the rock. Upon maturely considering this, taken down, no man living could come down, 
therefore, I resolved to draw me a second to me without mischieving himself ; and if 
fortification, in the same manner of a semi- they had come down, they were still on the 
circle, at a distance from my wall, just where ofilsade of my outer wall. 

I had planted a double row of trees about Thus I took aU the measures human pru- 
twelve years before, of whidr I have mad^ dence could suggest for my own preservi^^iat I 
lUention. These trees having ^b^n pp^anted # and it will be seen at length that they^iyi^d 
so iiick before, th^ wanted but a few pite not altogether without just reason, though I 
to be driven between them that tihey should : foresaw nothing at that time more than my 
be thicker and stronger, and my wuE would i nwe fear suggested to me. - • ^ J ' 
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careless of my other affairs ; for I had a great 
concern upon me for my little herd of goats. 
They were not only a present supply to me 
upon every occasion, and began to be suffi- 
cient to me, without the expense of powder 
and shot, but also without the fatigue of hunt- 
ing after the wild ones ; and I was loath to 
lose the advantage of them, and to have them 
all to nurse up over again. 

To this purpose, after long consideration, I 
could think of but two ways to preserve them : 
one was, to find another convenient place to i 
dig a cave underground, and to drive them I 
into it every night ; and the other was, to 
enclose two or three little bits of land, remote 
from one another, and as much conc^ealed as I 
could, where I might keep about half a dozen 
young goats in each place ; so that, if any dis- 
aster happened to the flock in general, I might 
he able to raise them again with little trouble 
and time. And this, though it would require 
a great deal of time and labor, I thought was 
the most rational design. 

Accordingly, I spent some time to find out 
the most retired parts of the island ; and I 
pitched upon one which was as private indeed 
as my heart could wish for. It was a little 
damp piece of ground in the middle of the 
hollow and thick woods where, as is observed, 
1 almost lost myself once before, endeavoring 
to come back that way from the eastern part 
of the island. Here I found a clear piece of 
land — near three acres — so surrounded with 
woods that it was almost an enclosure by na- 
ture ; at least, it did not want near so much 
labor to make it so as the other pieces of 
ground I had worked so hard at. 

I imm^liately went to work with this 
piece of grouUd ; and in less than a month’s 
time I had so fenced it round that my flock 
or herd, — call it which you please, — which 
■vJ-ere not so wild now as at first they might 
be supposed to be, were well enough secured 
in it. So, without any further delay, I re- 
moved ten young she^goats and two he-goats 
to this piece ; and when they were there I 
continued to perfect tie feucte lill I had made 
it as secure as the other | ’^thioh, however, I 
did at more leisure, and ih me up more 
time by a great deal. i ^ i 

All this labor I was mt. Aet expense of 
purely from my apprehensions oji the ^count 
of the print of a man’sioot which I had seen 
for as yet I never saw any human cmture 


come near the island, and I had now lived 
two years under these uneasinesses, which 
indeed made my life much less comfortable 
than it was before, as may well be imagined 
by any who know what it is to live in the con- 
stant snare of the fear of man. And this I 
must observe with grief, too, that the discom- 
posure of my mind had too great impressions 
also upon the religious pait of my thoughts ; 
for the dread and terror of falling into the 
hands of savages and cannibals lay so upon 
my spirits that I seldom found myself m a 
due temper for application to my Maker, at 
least not with the sedate calmness and resig- 
nation of soul which I was wont to do. I 
rather prayed to God as under great affliction 
and pressure of mmd, surrounded with dan- 
ger, and in expectation every night of being 
murdered and devouied before mornmg. And 
I must testify from my experience that a tem- 
per of peace, thankfulness, love, and affec- 
tion is much more the proper fiame for 
prayer than that of terror and discomposure ; 
and that, under the dread of mischief impend- 
ing, a man is no more fit for a comforting 
performance of the duty of praying to God 
than he is for repentance on a sick-hed : for 
these discomposures affect the mind as the 
others do the body ; and the discomposure 
of the mind must necessarily be as great a 
disability as that of the body, — and much 
greater, praying to God being properly an 
act of the mind, not of the body. 

But to go on. After I had thus secured 
one part of my little living stock, I went 
about the whole island, searching for another 
private place to make such another deposit, 
when, wandering more to the west point of 
the island than I had ever done yet, and 
looking out to sea, I thought I saw a boat 
upon the sea at a great distance. I had 
found a perspective-glass or two in one of 
the seamen’s chests which I saved out of our 
ship ; but I had it not about me, and this 
was so remote that I could not tell what to 
make of it, though I looked at it till my eyes 
were not able to hold to look any longer. 


Whether it was a boat or not I do not know : 


I but as I descended from the MU I conld see 
no more of it ; so I gave it over, only I ^re 
solved to go no more out without a per 
spective-glass in my pocket 


When I was come down the hill to the 


j end of the island, where, indeed, I had never 
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been before, I was presently convinced that 
the seeing the print of a man^s foot was not 
such a strange thing in the island as I irn- 
^ agined. And but that it was a special prov- 
idence that I was cast upon the side of the 
island where the savages never came, I should 
easily have known that nothmg was more 
frequent than for the canoes fiom the main, 
when they happened to be a little too far 
out at sea, to shoot over to that side of the 
island for harbor ; likewise, as they often 
met and fought in their canoes, the victors, 
having taken any prisoners, would bring them 
over to the shore, where, according to their 
dreadful customs, being all cannibals, they 
would kill and eat them : of which hereafter 

When I was come down the hill to the 
shore, as I said above, being the southwest 
pomt of the island, I was perfectly confound- 
ed and amazed — nor is it possible for me to 
express the horror of my mind — at seeing 
the shore spread with skulls, hands, feet, and 
other bones of human bodies , and particu- 
larly I observed a place where there had 
been a fire made, and a circle dug in the 
earth, like a cockpit, where it is supposed 
the savage wretches had sat down to their 
inhuman feastmgs upon the bodies of their 
fellow-creatures. 

I was so astonished with the sight of these 
things that I entertained no notion of any 
danger to myself from it for a long while. 
All my apprehensions were buried in the 
thoughts of such a pitch of inhuman, hellish 
brutality, and the horror of the degeneracy 
of human nature ; which, though I had 
heard of often, yet I never had so near a 
view of before. In short, I turned away my 
face from the horrid spectacle : my stomach 
grew sick, and I was just on the point of 
fainting, when nature discharged the dis- 
order from my stomach ; and having vomit- 
ed with an uncommon violence, I was a little 
relieve, but could not bear to stay in the 
place a moment So I got me up the hill 
again with all the speed I could, and wdked 
on towards my own habitation. 

When I came a little oilt of that part of 
the islmxd, I ^ood still awhile, as amazed ; 
and then^ recovering myself^ I looked dp 
with the utmost affection of my soul, and, 
with a flood of tears in my eyes, gave God 
thanks that had cast my first lot in a part of 
world whete I was distinguished &om 

i:r;; u Jth, 




such dreadful creatures as these ; and that 
though I had esteemed my present condition 
very miserable, had yet given me so many 
comforts in it that I had still more to give 
thanks for than to complain of ; and this 
above all, that I had, even in this miserable 
condition, been comforted with the knowl- 
edge of himself and the hope of his blessing, 
which was a felicity more than sufficiently 
equivalent to all the misery which I had 
suffered or could suffer. 

In this frame of thankfulness I went home 
to my castle, and began to be much easier 
now as to the safety of my circumstances 
than ever I was before ; for I observed that 
these wretches never came to this island in 
search of what they could get, perhaps not 
seekmg, not wanting, or not expecting, any- 
thing here, and havmg often, no doubt, been 
up m the covered woody part of it without 
finding anything to their purpose. I knew 
I had been here now almost eighteen years, 
and never saw the least footsteps of human 
creature there before ; and I might be here 
eighteen more as entirely concealed as I was 
now, if I did not discover myself to them, 
which I had no manner of occasion to do, it 
being my only business to keep myself en- 
tirely concealed where I was, unless I foimd 
a better sort of creatures than cannibals to 
make myself known to. 

Yet I entertained such an abhorrence of 
the savage wretches that I have been speak- 
ing of, and of the wretched inhuman custom 
of their devouring and eating one another 
up, that I continued pensive and sad, and 
kept close within my own circle for almost 
two years after this. When I say my own 
circle, I mean by it my three plantations, 
namely, my castle, my country-seat, which I 
called my bower, and my enclosure in the 
woods. Nor did I look after this for any 
other use than as an enclosure for my goats ; 
for the aversion which nature gave me to 
•these hellish wretches was such that I was 
fearful of seeing them as of seeing the Devil 
himself. Nor did I so much as go to look 
after my boat in all this time, but bejgan 
rather to think of making me anoth® ; .for, 
I could not think of ever making any moref 
attempts to bring the other boat roun^I' ttie * 
island to me, lest I should^ meet with 
soihe of these creature at^ | 

if I had happen^eds tf 
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Rands, I knew wRat would Rave been my 
lot. 

Time, Rowever, and tRe satisfaction I Rad 
tRat I was in no danger of being discovered 
by tRese people, began to wear off my un- 
easiness about them ; and I began to live 
just in the same composed manner as before, 
— only with this difference, tRat I used more 
caution, and kept my eyes more about me 
tRan I did before, lest I sRould happen to be 
seen by any of them : and, particularly, I 
was more cautious of firing my gun, lest any 
of them being on tRe island sRould happen to 
Rear of it. And it was therefore a very good 
providence to me that I Rad furnished myself 
with a tame breed of goats, that I needed 
not Runt any more about the woods or shoot 
at them ; and if I did catch any of them 
after this, it was by traps and snares, as I 
Rad done before ; so that for two years after 
this I believe I never fired my gun once off, 
though I never went out without it. And, 
which was more, as I Rad saved three pistols 
out of the ship, I always carried them out 
with me, — or at least two of them, — sticking 
them in my goat-skin belt ; also I furnished 
up one of the great cutlasses that I Rad out 
of the ship, and made me a belt to put it on 
also : so that I was now a most formidable 
fellow to look at when I went abroad, if you 
add to the former description of myself the 
particular of two pistols, and a great broad- 
sword Ranging at my side in a belt, but 
without a scabbaKl. 

Things going on thus, as I Rave said, for 
Some time; I seemed, excepting these cautions, 
to be reduced to my former calm, sedate way 
of living. All these things tended to show- 
ing me more and more how far my condition 
was from bemg miserable, compared to some 
others ; nay, to many other particnlars of 
life which it might have pleased God to have 
made my lot. It put me upon reflecting- 
how little repining there would be among 
mankind at aiiy condition of life, if people 
woTild rather compare their condition with 
those that are worse, In i>rder to be thankful, 
than be always comparing them with those 
wMA are better, to assist fhelr mmmurings 
and complainings. ^ 

As in my present condition thele Irete not 
really many things which 1 wanted, so in- 
deed I thought that the frights T had been 
in about these savage wretch^ Wd the 



cem I had been in for my own preserva- 
tion, had taken off the edge of my invention 
for my own conveniences ; and I had dropped 
a good design which I had once bent my 
thoughts too much upon, and that was to tiy 
if I could not make some of my barley into 
malt, and then try to brew myself some beer. 
This was really a whimsical thought, and I 
reproved myself often for the simplicity of 
it ; for I presently saw there would be the 
want of several things necessary to the mak- 
ing my beer that it would be impossible for 
me to supply. As, first, casks to preserve it 
in ; which was a thing that, as I have o]>- 
served already, I could never compass, — no, 
though I spent, not many days, but weeks, 
nay, months, in attempting it, but to no 
purpose. Ill the next place, I had no hops 
to make it Jceep, no yeast to make it woik, 
no copper or kettle to make it hoiL And 
yet, all these things notwithstanding, I venly 
believe, had not these things intervened, — I 
mean the frights and terrors I was in about 
the savages, — I had undertaken it, and 
perhaps brought it to pass too ; for I seldom 
gave anything over without accomplishing it^ 
when I once had it in my head enough to 
begin it. 

But my invention now ran quite another 
way ; for night and day I could think of 
nothing but how I might destroy some of 
these monsters in their cruel, bloody enter- 
tainment, and, if possible, save the victim 
they should bring hither to destroy. It 
would take up a larger volume than this 
whole work is intended to be, to set down 
all the contrivances I hatched, or rather 
brooded upon in my thoughts, for destroying 
these creatures, or at least frightening them, 
so as to prevent their coming hither any 
more. But all was abortive ; nothing could 
be possible to take effect unless I was to be 
there to do it myself. And what could one 
man do among them when peiRaps there 
might be twenty or thirty of them together, 
with their darts or their boWS and arrows 
with which they could shoot as true to a 
mark as X could with my gun ? 

Sometimes I contrived to dig a hole under 
the place where they made their fire, aud put 
in five or six pound of gunpowder, which, 
when they kindled their fire, would conse- 
quently take fire and blow up all that waa 
near it But as, in the first place, I should 
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be veiy loath to waste so much powder upon 
them, my store being now within the quan- 
tity of one barrel, so neither could I be sure 
of its going off at any certam time, when it 
might surprise them, and at best that it would 
do little more than just blow the fire about 
their ears and fright them, but not sufficient 
to make them forsake the place ; so I laid it 
aside, and then proposed that I ’vvould place 
myself in ambush, in some convenient place, 
with my three guns all double-loaded, and 
in the middle of their bloody ceremony let 
fly at them, when I should be sure to kill or 
wound perhaps two or three at every shot ; 
and then lalling in upon them with my three 
pistols and my sword, I made no doubt but 
that if there were twenty I should kill them 
all This fancy pleased my thoughts for some 
weeks, and I was so full of it that I often 
dreamed of it, and sometimes that I was just 
going to let fly at them in my sleep. 

I went so far with it in my imagination, 
that I employed myself several days to find 
out proper places to put myself in ambuscade, 
as I said, to watch for them ; and I went 
frequently to the place itself, which was now 
grown more familiar to me : and especially 
while my mind was thus filled with thoughts 
of revenge, and of a bloody putting twenty 
or thirty of them to the sword, as I may call 
it ; the horror I had at the place, and at the 
signals of the barbarous wretches devouring 
one another, abated my malice. 

Well, at length I found a place in the side 
of the hill, where I was satisfied I might 
securely wait till I saw any of their boats 
coming, and might then, even before they 
would be ready to come on shore, convey 
myself unseen into thickets of trees, in one 
of which there was a hollow large enough to 
conceal me entirely, and where I might sit i 
and observe all their bloody doings, and take 
my full aim at their heads, when they were 
so close together as that it would be next to 
impossible that I should miss my shot, or 
that I could fail wounding three or four of 
them at the first shot. 

In this place, then, I resolved to fix my 
d^ign, and accordingly I prepared two mus- 
kets and my ordinary fowling-piece. The 
two muskets I loaded with a brace of slugs 
each, and four or five smaller bullets, about 
the size of pistcd bullets ; and' the fowling- 
piece I loaded with, near a han^ul of awan- 


shot, of the largest size ; I also loaded my 
pistols with about four bullets each, and in 
this posture, well provided with ammunition 
for a second and third charge, I prepared 
myself for my expedition. 

After I had thus laid the scheme of my 
design, and in my imagination put it iu 
practice, I contmually made my tour every 
mormng up to the top of the hiU, which was 
from my castle, as I called it, about three 
miles, or more, to see if I could observe any 
boats upon the sea, coming near the island 
or standing over towards it. But I began to 
tire of this hard duty, after I had for two or 
three months constantly kept my watch, but 
come always back without any discovery, 
there havmg not in all that time been the 
least appearance, not only on or near the 
shore, hut not on the whole ocean, so fai‘ as 
my eyes or glasses could reach every way. 

As long as I kept up my daily tour to the 
hill to look out, so long also I kept up the 
vigor of my design, and my spirits seemed to 
be all the while ma suitable form for so 
outrageous an execution as the killing twenty 
or thirty naked savages, for an offence which 
I had not at aU entered into a discussion of 
in my thoughts, any further than my passions 
were at first fired by the horror I conceived 
at the unnatural custom of that people of the 
country, who, it seems, had been suffered by 
Providence, in his wise disposition of the 
world, to have no other guide than that of 
their own abominable and vitiated passions ; 
and consequently were left, and perhaps had 
been so for some ages, to act such horrid 
things, and receive such dreadful customs, as 
nothing but nature entirely abandoned of 
Heaven and acted by some hellisb degener- 
acy, could have run them into. But now 
when, as I have said, I began to be weary of 
the fruitless excursion which I had made so 
long and so far every morning in vain, so 
my opinion of the action itself began to alter, 
and I began with cooler and calmer thoughts 
to consider what it was I was going to en- 
gage in ; what authority or call I had to 
pretend to be judge and excutioner upon ; 
these men as criminals, whom Heaven had j 
thought fit for so many ages to suffer ,un-! 
punished, to go on, and to he, as it were^ ,th^ . 
executioners of his judgments oiia upon c ' : 
other. How far* were these people qfehdem * ■ 
against me, and what right, had l td exig^^ * • 
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in the quarrel of that Hood which they shed 
proinisciiously one upon another I debated 
this very often with myself thus : How do I 
know what God himself judges in this par- 
ticular case ? It is certain these people either 
do not commit this as a crime ; it is not 
against their own consciences reproving or 
their light reproaching them. They do not 
know it to be an offence, and then commit it 
in defiance of Divine justice, as we do in 
almost aU the sins we commit. They think 
it no more a crime to kill a captive taken in 
war, than we do to kill an ox ; nor to eat 
human flesh, than we do to eat mutton. 

When I had considered this a little, it 
followed necessarily that I was certainly in 
the wrong in it ; that these people were not 
murderers in the sense that I had before 
condemned them in my thoughts, any more 
than those Christians were murderers who 
often put to death the prisoners taken in 
battle, or, more frequently, upon many 
occasions put whole troops of men to the 
sword, without giving quarter, though they 
threw down their arms and submitted. 

In the next place, it occurred to me that 
albeit the usage they thus gave one another 
was thus brutish and inhuman, yet it was 
really nothing to me ; these people had done 
me no injury. That if they attempted me, 
or I saw it necessary for my immediate pres- 
ervation to fall upon them, something might 
he said for it ; but that as I was yet out of 
their power, and they had really no knowl- 
edge of me, and consequently no design upon 
me, therefore it could not he just for me to 
fall upon them. That this would justify 
the conduct of the Spaniards in all their 
barbarities practised in America, and where 
they destroyed millions of these people, who, 
however they were idolaters and barbarians, 
and had several bloody and barbarous rites 
in their customs, such as sacrificing human 
bodies to their idols, were yet, as to the 
Spaniards, very innocent people ; and that 
the rooting them ofit of the country is spoken 
of with the utmost abhorrence and detesta- 
tion, by even the Spaniards themselves, at 
this time, and by all oth^ Chiisrian nations 
of Europe, as a mere butchery, a Mo^^y and 
unnatural piece of cruelty^ UBifuktHaHe ei- 
ther to God or man j ami fettt 
the very name of a Spaniard ‘is, ri Aofued to 
be fic%hrifeil and 


humanity, or of Christian compassion, — as 
if the kingdom ol Spain were paiticulaiiy 
eminent for the production of a race of men 
who were without principles of tenderness, 
or the common bowels of pity to the mis- 
erable, which is reckoned to be a mark of 
generous temper in the mind. 

These considerations really put me to a 
pause, and to a kind of a full stop ; and I be- 
gan by httle and little to be off of my design, 
and to conclude I had taken wrong measures 
in my resolutions to attack the savages ; that 
it was not my business to meddle with them, 
unless they first attacked me, and this it 
was my business if possible to prevent ; but 
that, if I were discovered and attacked, then 
I knew my duty. 

On the other hand, I argued with myself, 
that this really was the way not to deliver 
myself, but entirely to ruin and destroy my- 
self ; for unless I was sure to kill every one 
that not only should be on shore at that 
time, hut that should ever come on shoie 
afterwards, if but one of them escaped to 
tell their country-people what had hap- 
pened, they would come over again by thou- 
sands to revenge the death of their fellows, 
and I should only bring upon myself a cer- 
tain destruction, which at present I had no 
manner of occasion for. 

Upon the whole, I concluded that neither 
in principles nor in policy I ought one way 
or other to concern myself in this affair ; 
that my business was by all possible means 
to conceal myself from them, and not to 
leave the least signal to them to guess by 
that there were any living creatures upon 
the island, — I mean of human shape. 

Religion joined in with this prudential res- 
olution, and I was convinced now many ways 
that I was perfectly out of my duty, when I 
was laying all my Moody schemes for the 
destruction of innocent creatures, — I mean 
innocent as to me. As to the crimes they 
were guilty of towards one another, I had 
nothing to do with them ; they ^ere nation- 
al, and I ought to leave them to the justice 
of God, who is the Governor of nations, and 
knows how by national punishments to make 
a just retribution for national ofifenn% and 
to bring public judgments upon those who 
offend in a public manner, by such ways as 
best pleases him. 

TMs appeared so clear to me now, that 
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Botliing was a greater satisfaction to me than 
that I had not heen suffered to do a thing 
which I now saw so much reason to believe 
would have been no less a sin than that of 
wilful murder, if I had committed it. And 
I gave most humble thanks on my knees to 
God, that had thus delivered me from blood- 
guiltiness ; beseeching him to grant me the 
protection of Ms providence, that I might 
not fall into the hands of the baibarians ; 
or that I might not lay my hands upon 
them, unless I had a more clear call from 
Heaven to do it, in defence of my own life. 

In this disposition I continued for near a 
year after tMs, and so far was I from de- 
siring an occasion for falling upon these 
wretches, that in all that time I never once 
went up the hill to see whether there were 
any of them in sight, or to know whether 
any of them had been on shore there or not, 
that I might not be tempted to renew any 
of my contrivances against them, or be pro- 
voked by any advantage which might pre- 
sent itself, to fall upon them ; only tMs I 
did, I went and removed my boat, which I 
had on the other side the island, and carried 
it down to the east end of the whole island, 
where I ran it into a little cove which I 
found under some high rocks, and where I 
knew, by reason of the currents, the savages 
durst not, at least would not, come with 
their boats upon any account whatsoever. 

With my boat I carried away everything 
that I had left there belonging to her, 
though not necessary for the bare going 
thither, — namely, a mast and sail wMch I 
had made for her, and a thing like an an- 
chor, but indeed which could not be called 
either anchor or grappling, — however, it was 
the best I could make of its Mnd. All 
these I removed, that there might not he 
the least shadow of any discovery, or any 
appearance of any boat or of any human 
habitation upon the island. 

Brides tMs, I kept myself, as I said, more 
retired than ever, and seldom went from my 
cell, other than upon my constant employ- 
ment, namely, to milk my she^goats and 
man^e my little flock in the wood t which, 
as it was ^uite on the other of the 
island^ was qnitC out of danger ; fcr certain 
it is, that those savage people who some- 
times haunted this island nefer came with 
any thoughts of finding anything ha:e, and 


consequently never wandered of from the 
coast. And I doubt not but they might 
have been several times on shore after my 
apprehensions of them had made me cautious, 
as well as before ; and, indeed, I looked back 
with some horror upon the thoughts of what 
my condition would have been, if I had 
chopped upon them, and been discovered 
before that, when naked and unarmed, ex- 
cept with one gun, and that loaded often 
only with small shot. I walked everywhere 
peepmg and peeping about the island to 
see what I could get ; — what a surprise 
should I have been in, if, when I discovered 
the piint of a maMs foot, I had instead of 
that seen fifteen or twenty savages, and 
found them pui suing me, and, by the swift- 
ness of their running, no possibility of my 
escaping them ! 

The thoughts of this sometimes sank my 
very soul within me, and distressed my 
mind so much that I could not soon recover 
it, to tMnk what I should have done, and 
how I not only should not have heen able 
to resist them, hut even should not have 
had presence of mind enough to do what I 
might have done ; much less what now, 
after much consideration and preparation, 

I might be able to do. Indeed, after serious 
thinking of these things, I should he very 
melancholy, and sometimes it would last a 
great while ; hut I resolved it at last all * 
into thankfulness to that Providence which 
had delivered me from so many unseen dan- 
gers, and had kept me from those miscMefs 
wMch I could no way have been the agent 
•in delivering myself from, because I had 
not the least notion of any such thing de- 
pending, or the least supposition of it being 
possible. 

This renewed a contemplation which often 
had come to my thoughts in fonner time, 
when first I began to see the merciful dispo- 
sitions of Heaven in the dangers we run 
through in tMs life ; How wonderfully we 
are delivered when we know nothing of it : 
how, when we are in a quandary, as we call 
it, a doubt or hesitation whether to go this ^ 
way or that way, a secret hint shall direct us . 
this way when we intended to go that T^ay 
nay, when sense, our own inclination, and 
perhaps business, has called to go the othbr j 
way, yet a strange impression; lipdn th6 | 
mind, from we know iKstfWhatiSptiigs^ an(| 1 ; j 
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lay we know not wkat power, skall overrule 
ns to go this way ; and it shall afterwards 
appear that had we gone that way which we 
should have gone, and even to our imagina- 
tion ought to have gone, we should have 
been ruined and lost. Upon these and 
many like reflections, I afterwards made it a 
certain rule with me, that whenever I fomid 
those secret hints or pressings of my mind to 
doing or not doing anything that presented, 
or to going this way or that way, I never 
tailed to obey the secret dictate, though I 
knew no other reason for it than that such a 
pressure or such a hint hung upon my mmd. 

I could give many examples of the success of 
this conduct in the course of my life, hut 
more especially in the latter part of my in- 
habiting this unhappy island, besides many 
occasions which it is very likely I might have 
taken notice of if I had seen with the same 
eyes then that I saw with now. But it is 
never too late to be wise ; and I cannot but 
advise all considering men, whose dives are 
attended with such extraordinary incidents 
as mine, or even though not so extraordi- 
nary, not to slight such secret intimations 
of Providence. Let them come from what 
invisible intelligence they will, — that I 
shall not discuss, and perhaps cannot account I 
for, — but certainly they are a proof of the 
converse of spirits, and the secret communi- 
cation between those embodied and those 
unembodied, and that such a proof as can 
never be withstood. Of which I shall have 
occasion to give some very remarkable iu- 
^fcances in the remainder of my solitary resi- 
dence in this dismal place. 

believe the reader of this will not think 
strange if I confess that these anxieties, these 
constant dangers I lived in, and the concern 
that was now upon me, put an end to all 
invention and to all the contrivances that I 
had laid for my future accommodations and 
conveniences. J had fhe care of my safety 
more now upon my hands than that of my 
food. I cared not to driye ^ nail or chop a 
stick of wood now, for fear the noise I 
should make should be heird ; much less 
would I jEhe a gu% th^ sfpe reason. 
And, above alf, I was iulojfmbly immj at 
making any ire, lest th© ff¥ch is 

visible at a great distoee should 

betr^ me ; and for this^x^^n^3I|rem.ot^ 
that part of mj bt#a^. whi(^ required fire, 


such as burning of pots and pipes, &e., into 
my new apartment in the woods, where, 
alter I had been some time, I found to my 
unspeakable consolation a mere natural cave 
in the eaith, which went in a vast way, and 
where, I dare say, no*savage, had he been at 
the mouth of it, would be so hardy as to 
venture in, nor indeed would any man else ; 
but one like me wanted nothing so much as 
a safe retreat. 

The mouth of this hollow was at the bot- 
tom of a great rock, where, by mere accident 
(I would say, if I did not see abundant lea- 
son to ascribe all such things no'vv to Provi- 
dence), I was cutting down some thick 
branches of trees to make charcoal. And 
before I go on I must observe the reason 
of my making this charcoal, which was 
thus : — 

I was afraid of making a smoke about my 
habitation, as I said before ; and yet I could 
not live there -without baking my bread, 
cooking my meat, &c. So I contrived to 
burn some wood here, as I had seen done in 
England, under turf, till it became chark, or 
dry coal ; and then putting the fire out, I 
preserved the coal to carry home and per- 
form the other services which fire was want- 
ing for at home without danger of smoke. 

But this is hy the by. While I was cut- 
ting down some wood here, I perceived that 
behind a very thick branch of low brush- 
wood or underwood there was a kind of hol- 
low place. I was curious to look into it, 
and getting with diificulty into the mouth of 
! it, I found it was pretty large ; that is to 
! say, sufficient for me to stand upright in it, 
and perhaps another with me. But I must 
confess to you I made more haste out than I 
did in, when looking farther into the place, 
and which was perfectly dark, I saw twm 
broad shining eyes of some creature, whether 
devd or man I knew not, which twinkled 
like two stars, the dim light from the cave’s 
mouth shining directly in and making the 
reflection ! 

However, after some pause, I recovered my- 
self and began to call myself a thousand fool% 
and tell myself that he that was afraid to 
see the Devil was not fit to live twenty years 
in an island all alone ; and that I durst to 
believe there was nothing in this cave that 
, more frightful than mysell Upon thi^ 
I plucking up my courage, I took up a great 
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firebrand, and in I rusbed again, with the 
stick flaming in my hand, I had not gone 
three steps in but I was almost as much 
frighted as I was before : lor I heard a veiy 
loud sigh, like that of a man in some pain ; 
and it was followed by a broken noise, as if 
of words half expressed, and then a deep 
sigh again. I stepped back, and was indeed 
struck with such a surprise that it put me 
into a cold sweat ; and if I had had a hat on 
my head, I will not answer for it that my 
hair might not have lifted it off ! But still, 
plucking up my spirits as well as I could, 
and encouraging myself a little with consid- 
ering that the power and presence of God was 
everywhere, and was able to protect me, 
upon this I stepped forward again, and by 
the light of the firebrand, holding it up a 
little over my head, I saw lying on the 
ground a most monstrous frightful old he- 
goat, just making his will, as we say, and 
gasping for life, and dying indeed of mere 
old age, 

I stirred him a little to see if I could get 
him out, and he essayed to get up, but was 
not able to raise himself. And I thought 
with myself he might even lie there ; for if 
he had frighted me so, he would certainly 
fright any of the savages, if any of them 
should be so hardy as to come in there while 
he had any life in him. 

I was now recovered from my surprise, 
and began to look round me, when I founcl 
the cave was but very small ; that is to say, 
it might be about twelve feet over, but in no 
manner of shape, either round or square, no 
hands having ever been employed in making 
it but those of mere Nature. I observed also 
that there was a place at the farther side of 
it that went in farther, but was so low that 
it required me to creep upon my hands and 
knees to go into it, and whither I went I 
knew not. So, having no candle, I gave 
it over for some time, but resolved to come 
again the next day, provided t^ith candles 
and a tinder-box, which I had made of the 
lock of one of the muskets, with some wild- 
fire in the pan* 

Accordingly, the next day I came provided ; 
with six candles of my ewh 
for I made very good candle now of goafs 
tallow, — and going into this low place, I 
was obliged to creep upon all fours, as I have 
s^d, almost ten yards, which, by the way, I 


I thought was a venture bold enough, consider- 
I mg that I knew not how far it might go, nor 
I what was beyond it. When I was got 
through the strait I found the roof rose 
higher up, — I believe near twenty feet. 

But never was such a glorious sight seen in 
the island, I dare say, as it was to look round 
the sides and roof of this vault or cave. 

The walls reflected a hundred thouband 
lights to me from my two candles. What it 
was in the rock, whether diamonds or any 
I other precious stones, or gold, which I rather 
supposed it to be, I knew not. 

The place I was in was a most delightful 
cavity or grotto of its kind as could be ex- 
pected, though perfectly dark. The floor 
was dry and level, and bad a sort of small 
loose gravel upon it, so that there was no 
nauseous or venomous creature to be seen, 
neither was there any damp or wet on the 
sides or roof. The only difficulty in it was 
the entrance, which, however, as it was a 
1 place of security, and such a retreat as I 
wanted, I thought that was a convenience ; 

; so that I was really rejoiced at the discovery, 
and resolved without any delay to bring 
some of those things which I was most anx- 
ious about to this place. Particularly I 
resolved to bring hither my magazine of 
powder and all my spare arms, namely, two 
fowling-pieces, for I had three in all ; and 
three muskets, for of them I had eight in 
all. So I kept at my castle only five, which 
stood ready mounted, like pieces of cannon, 
on my outmost fence, and were ready also to 
take out upon any expedition. 

Upon this occasion of removing my am- 
munition, I took occasion to open the barrel 
of powder which I took up out of the sea, 
and which had been wet ; and I found that 
the water had penetrated about three or four 
inches into the powder on every side, which, 
caking and growing hard, had preserved the 
inside like a kernel in a shell. So that I 
had near sixty pounds of very good powder 
in the centre of the cask, and this was an 
agreeable discovery to me at that time. So 
I carried all away thither, never keeping I 
a^ovetwo or three pounds of powder with ' 
me in my castle for fear of a surprise of any ' ' 
kind. I also carried thither all the lead I 
had left, for ballets. 

I fancied myself now like one of t|ie an- ' 
cient giants, which were said to live in caves 
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and holes in the rochs, where none conld 
come at them. For I persuaded myself, 
while I was here, if five hundred savages 
were to hunt me, they cotild never find me 
out ; or if they did, they would not venture 
to attack me here. 

The old goat, which I found expiring, died 
in the mouth of the cave the next day after 
I made this discovery ; and I found it much 
easier to dig a great hole there, and throw 
him in and cover him with earth, than to 
drag him out. So I interred him there to 
prevent ofience to my nose. 

I was now in my twenty-third year of 
residence in this island, and was so natural- 
ized to the place and to the manner of liv- 
ing, that could I have hut enjoyed the cer- 
tainty that no savages would come to the 
place to disturb me, I could have been con- 
tent to have capitulated for spending the rest 
of my time there even to the last moment, 
till I had laid me down and died, like the 
old goat in the cave. I had also arrived to 
some little diversions and amusements, which 
made the time pass more pleasantly with me 
a great deal than it did before. At first, I 
had taught my Poll, as I noted before, to 
speak ; and he did it so familiarly, and talked 
so articulately and plain, that it was very 
pleasant to me ; and he lived with me no less 
than six-and-twenty years. How long he 
might live afterwards I know not ; though I 
know they have a notion in the Brazils that 
they live a hundred years. Perhaps poor 
Poll may be alive there still, calling after 
poor Eobin Crusoe to this day. I wish no 
Englishman the ill luck to come there and 
hear him ; but if he did, he would certainly 
believe it was the Devil. My dog was a very 
pleasant and loving companion to me for no 
less than sixteen years of my time, and then 
died of mere old age. As for my cats, they 
multiplied, as I have observed, to that de- 
gree that I was obliged to shoot several of 
them at first, to keep them from devouring 
me and all I had. But at length, when the 
two eld ones I had brought with me were 
gone, and after some im€ oonfciually driv- 
ing them from me, and lelting them have no 
provision with me, th^ al into the 

woods except two or three WMch I 

kept tame, and whose young, Wiiti had 
any, I always drowned. the^e ;were 

part of my family. Beside ^ 16^4 1 always 


kept two or three household Mds about me, 
which I taught to ieed out of my hand. And 
I had two more parrots which talked pretty 
well, and would all call Eohin Crusoe, but 
none like my first. Nor indeed did I take the 
pains with any of them that I had done with 
him. I had also several tame sea-fowls, 
whose names I know not, which I caught 
upon the shore and cut their wings. And 
the little stakes which I had planted before 
my castle wall being now grown up to a good 
thick grove, these fowls all lived among 
these low trees, and bred there ; which was 
very agreeable to me. So that, as I said 
above, I began to be very well contented 
with the life I led, if it might but have been 
secured from the dread of the savages. 

But it was otherwise directed. And it may 
not be amiss ior all people who shall meet 
with my story to make this just observation 
from it, namely, how frequently in the course 
of our lives the evil which in itself we seek 
most to shun, and which, when we are fallen 
i into it, is the most dreadful to us, is often- 
times the very means or door of our deliver- 
ance, by which alone we can be raised again 
from the affliction we are fallen into. I could 
give many examples of this in the course of 
my unaccountable life, but in nothing was it 
more particularly remarkable than in the 
circumstances of my last years of solitary 
residence in this island. 

It was now the month of December, as I 
said above, m my twenty-third year ; and 
this, being the southern solstice, for winter I 
cannot call it, was the particular time of my 
harvest, and required my being pretty much 
abroad in the fields ; when going out pretty 
early in the morning, even before it was 
thorough daylight, I was surprised with see- 
ing the light of some fire upon the shore, at 
a distance from me of about two miles, 
towards the end of the island where I had 
observed some savages had been as before ; 
but not on the other side, but, to my gi-eat 
affliction, it was on my side of the island. 

I was indeed terribly surprised at the sight, 
and stepped short within my grove, not dar- 
ing to go out lest I might be surpmsed 5 and 
yet I had no more peace within, from the ap- 
prehensions I had that if these savages, in 
rambling over the island, should find my 
com standing or cut, or any of my works or 
i improvements, they would immediately com 
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elude that there were people iu the place, 
and would then never give over till they had 
found me out. In this extremity I went 
back directly to my castle, pulled up the lad- 
der after me, and made all things without 
look as wild and natural as I could. 

Then I prepared myself within, putting 
myself in a posture of defence. I loaded all 
my cannon, as I called them, — that is to say, 
my muskets, which were mounted upon my 
new fortification, — and all my pistols, and 
resolved to defend myself to the last gasp ; 
not forgetting seriously to commend myself 
to the Divine protection, and earnestly to 
pi ay to God to deliver me out of the hands 
of the barbarians. And in this posture I 
continued about two hours, hut began to 
he mighty impatient for intelligence abroad, 
for I had no spies to send out. 

After sitting awhile longer, and musing 
what I should do in this case, I was not able 
to hear sitting in ignorance any longer ; so 
setting up my ladder to the side of the hill, 
where there was a flat place, as I observed 
before, and then pulling the ladder up after 
me, I set it up again, and mounted to the 
top of the hill, and pulling out my perspec- 
tive-glass, which I had taken on purpose, I 
laid me down flat on my belly on the ground, 
and began to look for the place. I presently I 
found theie were no less than nine naked 
savages sitting round a small fire they had : 
made, not to warm them, for they had no ; 
need of that, the weather being extremely 
hot, but, as I supposed, to dress some of their 
baibarous diet of human flesh, which they 
had brought with them, whether alive or 
dead I could not know. 

They had two canoes with them, which 
they had hauled up upon the shore ; and as 
it was then tide of ebb, they seemed to me to 
wait for the return of the flood to go away 
again. It is not easy to imagine what con- 
fusion this sight pixt me into, especially see- 
ing them come on my side the island, and so 
near me too ; but when I observed their 
coming must he always with the cti]Krent of 
the ebb, I began afterwards to be more se- 
date in my mind, being satisfied that X might 
go ab;road with safety all the tune of the tide 
of flood if they were not on shore befote. 
And haying this observation, 1 went 
abroad abOuian|r h^i^-Work withithe more 


As I expected, so it proved ; for as soon as 
the tide made to the westwaid, I saw them 
all take boat, and row, or paddle, as we call 
it, all away. I should have observed that 
for an hour and more before they went off 
they went to dancing, and I could easily dis- 
cern their postures and gestures by my 
glasses. I could not perceive, by my nicest 
observation, but that they were stark naked, 
and had not the least covering upon them ; 
but whether they were men or women, that 
I could not distinguish. 

As soon as I saw them shipped and gone, 

I took two guns upon my shoulders, and tw(f 
pistols at my girdle, and my great sword by 
my side, without a scabbard, and with all the 
speed I was able to make I went away to 
the hill where I had discovered the first ap- 
pearance of all ; and as soon as I got thither, 
which was not less than two hours (for I 
could not go apace, being so laden with arms 
as I was), I perceived there had been three 
canoes more of savages on that place ; and 
looking ont farther, I saw they were aE at 
sea together, making over for the main. 

This was a dreadful sight to me, especially 
when, going down to the shore, I could see 
the marks of horror which the dismal work 
they had been about had left behind it, 
namely, the blood, the bones, and part of the 
flesh of human bodies, eaten and devoured 
by those wretches with merriment and sport. 

I was so filled with indignation at the sight, 
that I began now to premeditate the destruc- 
tion of the next that I saw there, let them be 
who or how many soever. 

It seemed evident to me that the visits 
which they thus make to this island are not 
very frequent; for it was above fifteen 
months before any more of them came on 
shore there again ; that is to say, I neither 
saw them, nor any footsteps or signals of 
them, in all that time ; for as to the rainy 
seasons, then they are sure not to come 
abroad, atdeast not so far. Yet all this while 
I lived uncomfortably, by reason of the con- 
stant apprehensions I was in of their coming 
upon me by surprise ; from whence I ob- 
serve that the expectation of evil is more^ 
bitter than the snffering, especially if thei^ . 
is no room to shake off that expectation^ or;- 
tliose apprehensions. H k. i I 'I 

During aE this time I was in the tmirdej- ^ 
ing humor, and took rq) most of mjTidurs^ ■ 
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wMch sliould liave been better employed, in it. I know not what was the partictdar oc- 
contriving how to circumvent and fall upon casion of it ; but as I was reading in the Bi- 
them the very next time I should see them, ble, and taken up with very serious thoughts 
especially if they should be divided, as they about my present condition, I was surprised 
were the last time, into two parties. Nor with a noise oi a gun, as I thought, fired at 
did I consider at all that if I killed one par- sea. 

ty — suppose ten or a dozen — I was still the This was, to be sure, a surprise of a €[uite 
next day or week or month to kill another, different nature from any I had met with 
and so another, even ad injimtum, till I before ; for the notions this put into my 
should be at length no less a murderer than thoughts were quite of another kind. I 
they were in being man-eaters, and perhaps started up in the greatest haste imaginable, 
much more so. and in a trice clapped my ladder to tlie mid- 

I spent my days now in great perplexity die place of the rock, and pulled it after me, 
Ind anxiety of mind, expecting that I should and mounting it the second time, got to the 
one day or other fall into the hands of these top of the hill the very moment that a flash 
merciless creatures ; and if I did at any time of fire hade me listen for a second gun, which 
venture abroad, it was not without looking accordingly in about half a minute I heard, 
round me with the greatest care and caution and by the sound knew that it was from that 
imaginable. And now I found to my great part of the sea where I was driven down the 
comfort how happy it was that I provided current in my boat. 

for a tame flock or herd of goats : for I durst I immediately considered that this must 
not upon any account fire my gun, especially be some ship in distress, and that they had 
near that side of the island where they usu- some comrade or some other ship in corn- 
ally came, lest I should alarm the savages ; pany, and fired these guns for signals of dis- 
and if they had fled from me now, I was sure tress and to obtain help. I had this presence 
to have them come back again, with perhaps of mind at that minute as to think that 
two or three hundred canoes with them, in a though I could not help them, it may be 
few days, and then I knew what to expect, they might help me ; so I brought together 
However, I wore out a year and three all the dry wood I could get at hand, and 
months more before I ever saw any more of making a good handsome pile, I set it on fire 
the savages, and then I foimd them again, as upon the hill. The wood was dry and blazed 
I shall soon observe. It is true they might freely, and though the wind blew very hard, 
have been there once or twice, but either yet it burned fairly out, that I was certain if 
they made no stay, or at least I did not hear there was any such thing as a ship they must 
them *, but in the month of May, as near as needs see it ; and no doubt they did, for as 
I could calculate, and in my four-and-twen- soon as ever my fire blazed up I heard an- 
tieth year, I had a very strange encounter other gun, and after that several others, all 
with them, of which in its place. from the same quarter. I plied my fire all 

The perturbation of my mind during this night long till day broke ; and when it was 
fifteen or sixteen months’ interval was very broad day, and the air cleared up, I saw 
great. I slept unquiet, dreamed always something at a great distance at sea, full east 
frightful dreams, and often started out of my of the island, whether a sail or a hull I could 
sleep in the night. In the day great troubles not distinguish, no, not with my glasses, the 
overwhelmed my mind, and in the night distance was so great, and the weather still 
I dreamed often of killing the savages, and something hazy also ; at least, it was so out 
of the reasons why I might justify the doing at sea. 

of it But to waive all this for a while, it I looked frequently at it all that day, and 
was in the middle of oh the sixteenth soon perceived that it did not move ; so I 
day, I think, as well as my po#t Vooden cal- presently concluded that it was a ship at an 
ehdax would reckon j fdr I afl upon anchor ; and being eager, you may be sure, 

the post stilL I say it was the sixteenth of to he satisfied, I took my gun in my hand. 
May, that it blew a very storm df wind and ran toward the south side of the island, 
all day, with a great dead^ of lightning and to the rocks where I had formerly been car- 
thunder, and a very foul ni^ it waS; after tied away with the current ; and getting up 
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there, the "weather by this time being per- 
fectly clear, I could plainly see, to my great 
soiTow, the wreck of a ship cast away in the 
night upon those concealed rocks which I 
found when I was out in my boat ; and 
which rocks, as they checked the violence of 
the stream, and made a kind of counter- 
stream or eddy, were the occasion of my re- 
covering from the most desperate hopeless 
condition that ever I had been in in all my 
life. 

Thus, what is one man^s safety is another 
man^s destruction ; for it seems these men, 
whoever they were, being out of their knowl- 
edge, and the rocks being whoUy under wa- 
ter, had been driven upon them in the night, 
the wind blowing hard at east and east- 
northeast. Had they seen the island, as I 
must necessarily suppose they did not, they 
must, as I thought, have endeavored to have 
saved themselves onshore by the help of 
their boat. But their firing of guns for help, 
especially when they saw, as I imagined, my 
fire, filled me with many thoughts. Birst, I 
imagined that upon seeing my light they 
might have put themselves into their boat, 
and have endeavored to make the shorn ; but 
that the sea going very high, they might 
have been cast away. Other times I im- 
agined that they might have lost their boat 
before, as might be the case many ways, as 
particularly by the breaking of the sea upon 
their ship, which many times obliges men 
to stave or take in pieces their, boat, and 
sometimes to throw it overboard with their 
own hands. Other times I imagined they 
had some other ship or ships in company, 
who, upon the signals of distress they had 
made, had taken them up and carried them 
off. Other whiles I fancied they were all 
gone off to sea in their boat, and being 
hurried away by the current that I had 
been formerly in, were carried out into the 
great ocean, where there was nothing hut 
misery ^ and perishing, and that perhaps 
they might hy this time think of starving, 
and of being in a condition to eat one ait- 
other. 

As all these were hut conjectures at best, 
so in the condition I was in I could do no 
more than look on upon the misery of the 
poor men and pity them ; which had still 
this good d0fect on my side, that it gave me 
more and more cause to thanks to' God, 


who had so happily and comfortably provided 
for me in my desolate condition, and that of 
two ships^ companies who were now cast 
away upon this part of the world, not one 
life should be spared but mine. I learned 
here again to observe that it is very rare that 
the providence of God casts us into any con- 
dition of life so low, or any misery so great, 
but we may see something or other to he 
thankful for, and may see otheib in worse 
circumstances than our own. 

Such certainly was the case of these men, 
of whom I could not so much as see room to 
suppose any of them were saved. Nothing 
could make it rational, so much as to wish or 
expect that they did not all perish there, 
except the possibility only of their being 
taken up by another ship m company ; and 
this was but mere possibility indeed, ior I 
saw not the least signal or appearance of any 
such thing. 

I cannot explain hy any possible energy 
of words wbat a strange longing or hankering 
of desires I lelt in my soul upon this sight, 
breaking out sometimes thus : “ 0 that there 
i had been but one or two, nay, or but one 
: soul saved out of this ship, to have escaped 
to me ; that I might hut have had one compan- 
ion, one fellow-creature to have spoken to me, 
and to have conversed with.” In all the 
time of my solitary life I never felt so earnest, 
so strong a desire after the society of my fel- 
low-creatures, or so deep a regret at the want 
of it. 

There are some secret moving springs in 
the affections, which, when they are set 
a going hy some object in view, or be it some 
object, though not in view, yet rendered 
present to the mind by the power of imagi- 
nation, that motion carries out the soul by 
its impetuosity to such violent eager embra- 
cings of the object, that the absence of it is ! 

unsupportahle. i i 

Such were these earnest wishings that hut \ | ! 

one man had been saved 1 “ 0 that it had \ 

been but one ! ” I believe I repeated the | ^ 1 1|| 

words, “ 0 that it had been but ene ; ; I- i 

thousand times j and the desires were so / ^ ^ . 

moved hy it, that when I spoke Hie words | . : : , 
iny hands would clinch together, andiiny^^ i . 
fingers press the palms of my haiA, that if d . ^ 
had had any soft thing in my hand, it would ■ , ’ ' • 

have crushed it involuntarily p mi my-^te^h ; 
in 'my head would strike together, and M , 

it - 

— — ‘ ' "Tm 
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agaiast one anotlier so strong, that for some 
time I could not part them again. 

Let the naturalists explam these things, 
and the reason and manner of them. All 
I can say to them is, to describe the fact, 
which was even surprising to me when I 
found it ; though I knew not j&:om what it 
should proceed. It was doubtless the effect 
of ardent wishes and of strong ideas formed 
in my mind, realizing the comfort which the 
conversation of one of my fellow-Christians 
would have been to me. 

But it was not to be. Either tbeir fate or 
mine, or both, forbade it ; for until the last 
year of my being on this island, I never 
knew whether any were saved out of that 
ship or no ; and had only the affliction, some 
days after, to see the corpse of a drowned 
boy come on shore, at the end of the island 
which was next the shipwreck. He had on 
no clothes but a seamaffls waistcoat, a pair 
of open-kneed linen drawers, and a blue 
hnen shirt j but nothmg to direct me so 
much as to guess what nation he was of. 
He had nothing in his pocket but two pieces 
of eight and a tobacco-pipe. The last was to 
me of ten times more value than the first. 

It was now calm, and I had a great mind 
to venture out in my boat to this wreck ; not 
doubting but I might find something on 
board that might be useful to me. But that 
did not altogether press me so much as the 
possibility that there might be yet some 
living creature on board, whose life I might 
not only save, but might, by saving that life, 
comfort my own to the last degree ; and this 
thought clung so to my heart that X could 
not be quiet, night nor day, but I must 
venture out in my boat on board this w^reck ; 
and committing the rest to God^s providence, 
I thought the impression was so strong upon 
my mind that it could not be resisted, that it 
must come from some invisible direction, 
and that I should be wanting to myself if I 
did not go. 

Under the power of* this impression, I 
hastened back to m^ casSe, prepared every- 
thing for my voy^ took a quantity of 
bread, a great pot a compass 

to steer by, a bottle of for I had still 

a great deal of thattl|effe,f-^a basket iuU of 
raisins. And thm mysfejf i>e!ith 

everytlnng necessary* 1 1 dovm to my 
Jboat, got the water otii 


afloat, loaded all my cargo in her, and then 
went home again for more. My second cargo 
was a great bag full of rice, the umbrella to 
set up over my head for shade, another large 
pot lull of fresh water, and about two dozen 
of my small loaves, or barley-cakes, more 
than before, with a bottle of goat^s milk 
and a cheese : all which, with great labor 
and sweat, I brought to my boat ; and pray- 
ing to God to direct my voyage, I put out, 
and rowing or paddling the canoe along the 
shore, I came at last to the utmost point of 
the island on that side, namely, northeast. 
And now I was to launch out into the ocean, 
and either to venture or not to venture. I 
looked on the rapid currents which ran 
constantly on both sides of the island, at a 
distance, and which were very terrible to me, 
from the remembrance of the hazard I had 
been in before, and my heart began to fail 
me ; for I foresaw that if I was driven into 
either of those currents, I should be carried 
a vast way out to sea, and perhaps out of my 
reach or sight of the island again ; and that 
then, as my boat was but small, if any little 
gale of wind should rise I should be inevita- 
bly lost. 

These thoughts so oppressed my mind, 
that I began to give over my enterprise, and 
having hauled my boat into a little creek on 
the shore, I stepped out, and sat me down 
upon a little rising hit of ground, very 
pensive and anxious, between fear and desire 
about my voyage j when, as I was musing, I 
could perceive that the tide was turned and 
the flood come on, upon wfflich my going was 
for so many hours impracticable. IJpon 
this, presently it occurred to me that I 
should go up to the highest piece of ground 
I could find, and observe, if I could, how the 
sets of the tide or currents lay when the 
flood came in, that I might judge whether, if 
I was driven one way out, I might not 
expect to be driven another way home, with 
the same rapidness of the currents. This 
thought was no sooner in my head, but I 
cast my eye upon a little hill, which suffl- 
ciently overlooked the sea both ways, and from 
whence I had a clear view of the currents, 
or sets of the tide, and which way I was to 
guide myself in my return. Here I found 
that as the current of the ehh set out olosa 
by the south point of the ^ Wm 

i currmt of the flood se$ m|clofi^ % 
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of the north side, and that I had nothing to 
do hut to keep to the north of the island in 
my return, and I should do well enough. 

Encouraged with this observation, I re- 
solved the next morning to set out with the 
first of the tide ; and reposing mysell for the 
night in the canoe, under the great watch- 
coat I mentioned, I launched out. I made 
first a little out to sea full north, till I began 
to feel the benefit of the current, which set 
eastward, and which earned me at a great 
rate, and yet did not so hurry me as the 
southern side current had done before, and 
so as to take from me all government of the 
boat ; but having a strong steerage with my 
paddle, I went at a great rate, directly for the 
wreck, and in less than two hours I came up 
to it. 

It was a dismal sight to look at. The ship, 
which by its building was Spanish, stuck 
fast, jammed in between two rocks ; all the 
stern and quarter of her was beaten to pieces 
with the sea j and as her forecastle, which 
stuck in the rocks, had run on with great 
violence, her mainmast and foremast were I 
brought by the board,— that is to say, 
broken short off ; but her boltsprit was 
sound, and the head and bow appeared fir m, 
When I came close to her, a dog appeared 
upon her, which seeing me coming, yelped 
and cried ; and as soon as I called him, 
jumped into the sea to come to me, and I 
took him into the boat, but found him al- 
most dead for himger and thirst. I gave 
him a cake of my bread, and he ate it like a 
ravenous wolf that had been starving a fort- 
night in the snow. I then gave the poor 
creature some fresh water, with which, if I 
would have let him, he would have burst 
himself. 

^ After this I went on board ; but the first 
sight I met with was two men drowned in 
the cook-room, or forecastle of the ship, with 
their arms fast about one anoAer. I con- 
cluded, as is indeed probable, that when the 
ship struck, it being in a storm, the sea 
broke so high and so continually over her, 
that the men were not able to b w if, and 
were strangled with the cdn^tant tu^Imxg in 
of the water, 4s much as M thejr had been 
under water. Besides the dog, there 1 was : 
nothing left in tbe ship that had life, nor 1 
any goods that I could -see, but what were : 
spoiled by the water.^ were some j 

i . L U i I i 


) casks of liquor, — whether wine or brandv, 

L I knew not, — which lay lower m the hold, 
and which, the water being ebbed out, I 
. could see ; but they were too big to meddle 
j with. I saw several chests, which I believed 
5 belonged to some of the seamen, and I got 
. two of them into the boat, without examin- 
5 ing what was in them. 

L Had the stern of the ship been fixed and 
; the fore part broken off, I am persuaded 
; that I might have made a good voyage ; for 
‘ by what I found in these two chests, I had 
. room to suppose the ship had a great deal of 
i wealth on board ; and xf I may guess by the 
course she steered, she must have been bound 
, from the Buenos Ayres or the Eio de la Plata, 
in the south part of America, beyond the 
Brazils, to the Savannah, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and so, perhaps, to Spain. She had, 
no doubt, a great treasure in her, but of no 
use at that time to anybody ; and what be- 
came of the rest of her people I then knew 
not. 

I found, besides these chests, a little cask 
full of liquor, of about twenty gallons, 
which I got into my boat with much diffi- 
culty. There were several muskets in a 
cabin, and a great powder-horn, with about 
four pounds of powder in it. As for the 
muskets, I had no occasion for them, — so I 
left them ; but took the powder-horn. I 
took a fire-shovel and tongs, which I wanted 
extremely ; as also two little brass kettles, a 
copper pot to make chocolate, and a gridiron. 
And with this cargo and the dog I came 
away, the tide begimiing to make home 
again. And the same evening, about an 
hour within night, I reached the island 
again, weary and fatigued to the last de- 
gree. 

I reposed that night in the boat, and in 
the morning I resolved to harbor wbat I had 
gotten in my new cave, not to carry it home 
to my castle. After refreshing myself, I got 
all my cargo on shore, and began to examine 
the particulars. The cask of liquor I found 
to be a kind of rum, but not such as we had 
at the Brazils, — and, in a word, not , at 1 
kil good ; but when I came to open 4 the 1 1 „ 
cheists, I found several things of great use^tpt = 
me. For example, I found in one a fine case ? 
of bottles, of an extraordinaiy ’’kimj,^' and 
filled with cordial waters, fine, . anfi- ^4*^' - " * 
good ; the bottles held ^ about three pints ^ 
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each, and were tipped with silver : I found 
two pots of very good succades, or sweet- 
meats, so fastened also on top that the salt 
water had not hurt them ; and two more 
of the same which the water had spoiled : 

I found some very good shirts, which were 
very welcome to me, and about a dozen and 
half of linen white handkerchiefs, and col- 
ored neckcloths, — the former were also very 
welcome, being exceeding refreshing to wipe 
my face in a hot day ; besides this, when I 
came to the till in the chest, I found there 
three great bags of pieces of eight, which 
held out about eleven hundred pieces in all ; 
and m one of them, wrapped up in a paper, 
six doubloons of gold, and some small bars or 
wedges of gold ; I suppose they might all 
weigh near a pound. 

The other chest I found had some clothes 
in it, but of little value ; but by the circum- 
stances it must have belonged to the gun- 
ner’s mate, though there was no powder in it 
but about two pound of fine glazed powder 
in three small flasks, kept, I suppose, for 
charging their fowling-pieces on occasion. 
Upon the whole, T got very little by this : 
voyage that was of hny use to me : for as to 
the money, I had no manner of occasion for 
it ; it was to me as the dirt under my 
feet ; and I would have given it all for three 
or four pair of English shoes and stockings, 
which were things I greatly wanted, hut had 
nbt had on my feet now for many years. I 
had, indeed, gotten two pair of shoes now, 
which I took off of the feet of the two 
drowned men whom I saw in the wreck ; 
and I found two pair more in one of the 
chests, which were very welcome to me ; hut 
they were not like our English shoes, either 
Ibr ease or service, being rather what we call 
pumps than shoes. I found in this seaman’s 
chest about fifty pieces of eight in royals, hut 
no gold. I suppose this belonged to a poorer 
man than the other, which sfeemed to belong 
to some officer. 

Well, howev^, I lugged this money home 
to my cave, and laid it uf^ as I had done 
that before which 1 fcmn our own 

ship ; but it was gifeai as J said^ that 

the other part of ehap had ^ope to 
my share, — for I am have 

loaded my canoe several over with 

money, which; if I had fever escaped to 
England, would have lain h^ safe enough 


till I might have come agaiii and fetched 
it. 

Having now brought all my things on 
shore and secured them, I went hack to my 
boat, and rowed or paddled her along the 
shore to her old harbor, where I laid her up, 
and made the best of my way to my old 
habitation, where I found everything safe 
and quiet : so I began to repose myself, live 
after my old fashion, and take care of my 
family affairs ; and for a while I lived easy 
enough ; only that I -was more vigilant than 
I used to be, looked out oitener, and did not 
go abroad so much ; and if at any time I did 
stir with any freedom, it was always to the 
east part of the island, where I was pretty 
well satisfied the savages never came, and 
where I could go without so many precau- 
tions, and such a load of arms and ammuni- 
tion as I always carried with me if I went 
the other way. 

I lived in this condition near two years 
more. But my imluckyhead, that was al- 
ways to let me know it was bom to make 
my body miserable, was all these two years 
filled with projects and designs how, if it 
were possible, I might get away from this 
island i for sometimes I was for making an- 
other voyage to the wreck, though my reason 
told me that there was nothing left there 
worth the hazard of my voyage ; sometimes 
for a ramble one way, sometimes another ; 
and I believe verily, if I had had the boat 
that I went from Sallee in, I should have 
ventured to sea, hound anywhere, I knew 
not whither. 

I have been, in all my circumstances, a 
memento to those who are touched with the 
general plague of mankind, whence, for 
aught I know, one half of their miseries 
flow, — I mean, that of not being satisfied 
with the station wherein God and nature has 
placed them. Eor, not to look back upon my 
primitive condition, and the excellent advice 
of my father, the opposition to which was, as I 
may call it, my ongmcd dn ; my subsequent 
mistakes of the same kind had been the means 
of my coming into this miserable condition s 
for had that Providence which so happily 
had ^ted me at the Bra 2 als as a plaater 
blessed me with confined d^ires, and I could 
have been contented to have gone on grad- 
ually, I might have been by this time, I 
mean in the time of my being in this island, 
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one of the most considerable planters in the the brain, the memory, in this night’s time 
Brazils. Nay, I am persuaded that, by the I ran over the whole history oi my Me in 
improvements I had made in that little time miniature, or by abridgment, as I may call 
I lived there, and the increase I should prob- it, to my coming to this island, and also of 
ably have made if I had stayed, I might the part of my life since I came to this 
have been worth a hundred thousand moi- island. In my reflections upon the state ot 
dores. And what business had I to leave my case smce I came on shore on this island, 
a settled fortune, a well-stocked plantation, I was comparing the happy posture of my 
improving and increasing, to turn supercargo affairs in the first years of my habitation 
to Guinea to fetch negroes, when patience here compared to the life of anxiety, fear, 
and time would have so increased our stock and care which I had lived ever smce I had 
at home that we could have bought them at seen the print of a foot in the sand. Not 
our own door from those whose business it that I did not believe the savages had fre- 
was to fetch them ? And though it had cost quented the island even all the while, and 
us something more, yet the difference of that might have been several hundreds of them 
price was by no means worth saving at so at times on shore there ; but I had never 
great a hazard. known it, and was incapable of any appre- 

But as this is ordinarily the fate of young hensions about it. My satisfaction was per- 
heads, so reflection upon the folly of it is as feet, though my danger was the same ; and 
ordinarily the exercise of more years or of I was as happy in not knowing my danger 
the dear-bought experience of time. And so as if I had never really been exposed to it. 
it "was with me now. And yet so deep had This furnished my thoughts with many very 
the mistake taken root in my temper that I profitable reflections, and particularly this 
could not satisfy nayself in my station, but one : How infinitely good that Providence 
was continually poring upon the means and is which has provided, in its government of 
possibility of my escape from this place. And mankind, such narrow bounds to his sight 
that I may, with the greater pleasure to the and knowledge of things ; and though he 
reader, bring on the remaining part of my walks in the midst of so many thousand 
story, It may not be improper to give some dangers, tbe sight of which, if discovered to 
account of my first conceptions on the sub- him, would distract his mind and sink his 
ject of this foolish scheme for my escape, spirits, he is kept serene and calm hy hav- 
and how and upon what foundation I acted, mg the events of things hid from his eyes, 

I ain now to be supposed retired into my and knowing nothing of the dangers which 
castle after my late voyage to the wreck, my surround him 1 

frigate laid up and secured under water as After these thoughts had for some time 
usual, and my condition restored to what it entertained me, I came to reflect seriously 
was before. I had more wealth, indeed, than upon the real danger I had been in for so 
I had before, hut was not at all the richer ; many years in this very island, and how I 
for I had no more use for it than the In- had walked about in the greatest security 
dians of Peru had before the Spajiiaids came and with aU possible tranquillity, even when 
^ _ perhaps nothing but a brow of a hill, a great 

It was one of the nights in the rainy sea- tree, or the casual approach of night, had 
son in March, ^ the fonr-and-twentieth year been between me and tbe worst kind of de- 
of my first setting foot in this island of soli- struction, namely, i;hat of falling into the 
tanness. I was lying in my bed, or ham- hands of cannibals and savages, who would 
mock, awake, very weE in health ; had no have seized on me with the same view asi I 
pain, no distemper, no^ tmeasin^s of body) did of a goat or a turtle, and have thought it ^ 
no, nor any uneasiness of mind, more than no more a crime to kill and devour me than 
ordinary : but could by no means close my I did of a pigeon or a curlew, I would un- j 
eyes,---thatis,soastosleep,-— no,notawifik justly slander myself if I should say 
all night long : otherwise that as foEowB* not sincerely thankful to my great Pteserv^ 1 
It is as impo^ible as needless to set down to whose singular protection I acknowledgec^ ^ 
the innumerable crowd of thot^hts th^t with great humility, that all thtennkiiowh 
whirled through ^tliat great thoroughfere of [ dehveranoes were due, and" without whueh T 
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must inevitably have fallen into their merci- 
less hands. 

When these thoughts were over, my head 
was foi some time taken up in considering 
the nature of these wretched cieatures, I 
mean the savages, and how it came to pass 
in the world that the wise Governor of all 
thnigs should give up any of his creatures to 
such inhumanity, nay, to something so much 
below even brutality itself, as to devour its 
own kind. But as this ended in some at 
that time fruitless speculations, it occurred 
to me to inquire what part of the world 
these wretches lived in, how far off the coast 
was from whence they came, what they ven- 
tured over so far from home for, what kind 
of boats they had, and why I might not order 
myself and my business so th§,t I might be 
as able to go over thither as they were to 
come to me. 

I never so much as troubled myself to 
consider what I should do with myself when 
I came thither, what would become of me 
if I fell into the hands of the savages, or how 
I should escape from them if they attempted 
me ; no, nor so much as how it was possible 
for me to reach the coast and not be attempt- 
ed by some or other of them without any 
possibility of delivering myself ; and if I 
should not fall into their hands, what I should 
do for provisions, or whither I should bend 
my course ; — none of these thoughts, I say, 
so much as came in my way, hut my mind 
was wholly bent upon the notion of my pass- 
ing over in my boat to the mainland. I 
looked back upon my present condition as 
the most miserable that could possibly be : 
that I was not able to throw myself into 
anything but death that could be called 
worse ; that if I reached the shore of the 
main, I might, perhaps, meet with relief, or 
I might coast along, as I did on the shore of 
Africa, till I came to some inhabited coun- 
try, and where I might find some relief ; and 
after all, perhaps I might fall in with some 
Chx3stian sMp that might take me in ; and 
if the worst came lo the worst, I could but 
die, which ’^otdd put an mid to all these 
miseries at onc6. Pray note, all thi$ was the 
fruit of a disturbed ihhad, an impatient tmn- 
per, made, as it wer^ despewtl by jthe long 
continuance of my trotiM^ afid ihe disap- 
pointments I had me| in I h# 

been <on board of, and 4 be^ 


near the obtaining what I so earnestly longed 
for, namely, somebody to speak to, and to 
learn some knowledge from ol the place where 
I was, and of the probable means of my de- 
liverance • I say, I was agitated wholly by 
these thoughts ; all my calm ot mind in my 
resignation to Providence, and waiting the 
issue of the dispositions of Heaven, seemed 
to he suspended ; and I had, as it were, no 
power to turn my thoughts to anything but 
to the project of a voyage to the main, which 
came upon me with such lorce and such an 
impetuosity of desire that it was not to be 
resisted. 

When this had agitated my thoughts for 
two hours or more, with such violence that 
it set my very blood into a ferment, and my 
pulse beat as high as if I had been in a fever, 
merely with the extraordinary fervor of my 
mind about it, nature, as if I had been fa- 
tigued and exhausted with the very thought 
of it, threw me into a sound sleep. One 
would have thought I should have dreamed 
of it, hut I did not, nor of anything relating 
to it. But I dreamed that as I was going 
out in the morning as usual from my castle, 
I saw upon the shore two canoes and eleven 
savages coming to land, and that they brought 
with them another savage, whom they were 
going to kill in order to eat him ; when on a 
sudden the savage that they were going to 
kill jumped away and ran for his life. And 
I thought in my sleep that he came running 
into my little thick grove before my fortifica- 
tion to hide himself ; and that I, seeing him 
alone, and not perceiving that the others 
sought him that way, showed myself to him, 
and, smiling upon him, encouraged him : that 
he kneeled down to me, seeming to x>ray,me 
to assist him ; upon which I showed my lad- 
der, made him go up, and earned him into 
my cave, and he became my servant : and 
that, as soon as I had gotten this man, I said 
to myself, Now I may certainly venture to 
the mainland, for this fellow will serve me 
as a pilot, and will tell me what to do and 
whither to go for provisions, and whither po| 
to go for fear of being devoured, what f tofes 
to venture into, and what to escape. — I 
waked with this thought, and was under 
such inexpressible impressions of joy at the 
prospect of my escape in my dream, that the 
disappointments which I felt upon coming 
|l^ myself and finding it vras no more than a 
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dream were equally extravagant tlie other 
way, and threw me into a very great dejec- 
tion of spirit. 

^ Upon this, however, I made this conclu- 
sion, that my only way to go about an at- 
tempt for an escape was, if pos^^ible, to get a 
savage into my possession ; and, if possible, 
it should be one of their prisoners whom they 
liad condemned to be eaten and should bring 
thither to kill. But these thoughts still were 
attended with this difficulty, that it was im- 
possible to effect this without attacking a 
whole caravan of them, and killing them all. 
And this was not only a very desperate at- 
tempt, and might .miscarry, but, on the other 
hand, I had greatly scrupled the lawfulness 
of it to me ; and my heart trembled at the 
thoughts of shedding so much blood, though 
it was for my deliverance. I need not repeat 
the arguments which occuired to me against 
this, they being the same mentioned before. 
But though I had other reasons to offer now, 
namely, that those men were enemies to my 
life, and would devour me if they could ; 
that it was self-preservation in the highest 
degree to deliver myself from this death of a 
life, and was acting in my own defence as 
much as if they were actually assaulting me, 
and the like ; — I say, though these things 
argued for it, yet the thoughts of shedding 
human blood for my deliverance were very 
terrible to me, and such as I could by no 
means reconcile myself to a great while. 

However, at last, after many secret dis- 
putes with myself, and after great perplexities 
about it, — for all these arguments one way 
and another struggled in my head a long 
time, — the eager, prevailing desire of deliver- 
ance at length mastered all the rest, and I 
resolved, if possible, to get one of those 
savages into my hands, cost what it would. 
My next thing, then, was to contrive how to do 
it ; and this, indeed, was very difficult to re- 
solve on. But as I could pitch upon no prob- 
able means for it, so I resolved to put myself 
upon the watch to see them when they came 
on shore, and leave the rest to the event, ffik- 
ing such measures as the opportunity shotild 
present, let be what would be. 

With these resolutidns in my thougKte, I 
set myself updn the scout as often as possible ; 
and indedd so often till I was heartily ^ed 
of it, for it was above a year and a half that 
I waited, and for great part of that time trent 
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out to the wefat end and to the southwest 
corner of the island almost every day to see 
for canoes, but none appeared. This was 
very discouraging, and began to trouble me 
much ; though I cannot say that it did in 
this case as it had done some time before that, 
namely, wear off the edge of my desire to 
the thing. But the longer it seemed to 
he delayed, the more eager I was for it ; in a 
word, I was not at first so careful to shun the 
sight of these savages, and avoid being seen 
by them, as I was now eager to be upon 
them. 

Besides, I fancied myself able to manage 
one, nay, two or three savages, if I had them, 
so as to make them entirely slaves to me, 
to do whatever I should direct them, and to 
prevent their being able at any time to do 
me any hurt. It was a great while that I 
pleased myself with this affair ; but nothing 
still presented. AU my fancies and schemes 
came to nothing, for no savages came near 
me for a great while. 

About a year and a half after I had enter- 
tained these notions, and by long musing 
had, as it were, resolved them all mto noth- 
ing for want of an occasion to put them 
in execution, I was surprised one morning 
early, with seeing no less than five canoes 
all on shore together on my side the island, 
and the people who belonged to them all 
landed and out of my sight ! The number 
of them broke all my measures ; for, seeing 
so many, and knowing that they always 
came four, or six, or sometimes more, in a 
boat, I could not tell what to think oi* it, or 
how to take my measures to attack twenty 
or thirty men single-handed ; so I lay still 
in my castle perplexed and discomforted. 
However, I put myself into all the same 
postures for an attack that I had formerly 
provided, and was just ready for action if 
anything had presented. Having waited a 
good while, listening to hear if they made 
any noise, at length, being very impatient, I 
set my guns at the foot of my ladder, and 
clambered up to the top of the hill by my 
two stages, as usual ; standing so, ho^eyer, 
that my head did not appear above the ; ‘ 
so that they could not perceive me by ahy 
ineans. Here I observed, by the help of my ' 
perspective-glass, that they were no H^s'thad * 
thirty in number, that they had a ftre 
died, that they had* had ffieat dreS^f ' * " 
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hey had cooked it, that I knew not, or what 
It was ; but they were all dancing, in I know 
not how many baiharous gestures and figures, 
their own way round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them I per- 
ceived hy my perspective two miserable 
wretches dragged from the boats, where it 
seems they were laid by, and were now 
brought out for the slaughter. I perceived 
one of them immediately fall, being knocked 
down, I suppose, tvith a club or wooden 
sword, for that was their way, — and two 
or tee others were at work immediately 
cutting hun open for their cookerv, while 
the other victim was left standing by him»elf 
till they should be ready for him. In that 
ve^ moment this poor wretch, seeing him- 
seB a httle at liberty, nature inspired him 
TOth hopes of life, and he started away from 
them, and r^ with incredible swiftness 
along the sands directly towards me ; I mean 
towite that part of the coast where my 
HaDitation was, 

I was dreadfully frighted, that I must ac- 
knowledge, when I perceived him to run 
my way ; and especiaUy when, as I thought, 

I saw him pursued by the whole body ; md 
now I expected that part of my dream was ' 

+ 1 ? 1° he would certainly 

teke shelter in my grove ; but I could not 
depend by any means upon my dream for 
the rest of it, namely, that the other sava- 
ge would not pursue him thither and find 
te there. _ However, I kept my station, 
recover when I found 
te tee were not above three men that 
followed him ; and still more was I encour- 
ged, when I found that he outstripped them 
11^ y in running, and gained ground 
of them, so that if he could but hold it for 
m an h^, I saw easily he would fairly 
get away from them aE ^ 

There was between them and my castle 

nrat part of my story, when I landed my 

plainly he must necestely syim over, or 
the poor wretdh would 1 * taken there. But 
escaping came ddte, he 
tee noteg of it, though the tide was te 

Twwt f “’r™ “ about 

th^ strokes or thereabouts, landed and 

an on with exceeding strength^ and swift 




creek, I foimd that two of them could swim 
hut the third could not, and that standing 
on the other side, he looked at the other, 
but went no farther; and soon after went 
softly back, which, as it happened, was very 
well for hmi in the main. 

I observed that the two who swam were 
more than twice as long swimming over 
the creek as the feUow was that fled from 
them. It came now very warmly upon my 
thoughts, ^ and indeed irresistibly, that now 
was my time to get me a servant, and per- 
haps a companion or assistant ; and that I 
was caUed plainly by Providence to save 
this poor creature’s life. I immediately ran 
down the ladders with all possible expedi- 
tion, fetched my two guns, for they were 
both but at the foot of the ladders, as I 
observed above ; and getting up again with 
the same haste to the top of the hill I 
crossed toward the sea ; and having a very 
short cut and all down hill, clapped myself 
in the way between the pursuers and the 
pursued ; hallooing aloud to him that fled, 
who, looking back, was at first perhaps as 
much frighted at me as at them ; but I 
beckoned with my hand to him to come 
back ; and in the mean time I slowly ad- 
vanced towards the two that foUowed ; then 
rushing at once upon the foremost, I knocked 
him down with the stock of my piece. I was 
loath to fire, because I would not have the 
rest hear ; though at that distance it would 
not have been easily heard, and being out 
ol sight of the smoke too, they would not 
tee easily known what to make of it. 
Havmg knocked this fellow down, the other 
who piraned with him stopped, as if he had 
been frighted, and I advanced apace towards 
him ; but as I came nearer, I perceived pres- 
ently ke had a bow and arrow, and was fit- 
ting it to sboot at me ; so I was then neces- 
sitated to shoot at him first, which I did, and 
killed him at the first shot. The poor sav- 
age who fled, hut had stopped, though he 
saw both his enemies fallen, and killed, as 
he thought, yet was so frighted with the fire 
and noise of my piece, that he stood stock, 
still, and neither came forward nor went 
backward, though he seemed rather inclined 
to fly still than to come on. I hallooed 
again to him, and made signs to eome for- 
ward, which he easily understood, and came 
little way, then stopped again, and then ' 
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a little farther, and stopped again, and I 
could then perceive that he stood trembling, 
as if he had been taken prisoner, and had 
just been to be killed, as his two enemies 
were. I beckoned him again to come to 
me, and gave him all the signs of encour- 
agement that I could think of, and he came 
nearer and nearer, kneeling down every ten 
or twelve steps in token of acknowledgment 
for my saving his life. I smiled at idm, 
and looked pleasantly, and beckoned to him 
to come still nearer. At length he came 
close to me, and then he kneeled do\m again, 
kissed the ground, and laid his head upon 
the ground, and taking me by the foot, set 
my foot upon his head^: this, it seems, was 
in token of swearing to be my slave for- 
ever. I took him up and made much of 
him, and encouraged him all I could. But 
there was more work to do yet ,* for I per- 
ceived the savage whom I knocked down 
was not killed, but stunned with the blow, 
and began to come to himself ; so I pointed 
to him, and showing him the savage, that he 
was not dead. Upon this he spoke some 
words to me, and though I could not under- 
stand them, yet I thought they were pleasant 
to hear, for they were the first sound of a 
man’s voice that I had heard, my own ex- 
cepted, for above twenty-five years. But 
there was no time for such reflections now. 
The savage who was knocked down recovered 
himself so far as to sit up upon the ground, 
and I perceived that my savage began to be 
afraid ; but when I saw that, I presented my 
other piece at the man, as if I would shoot 
him. Upon this my savage, for so I call 
him now, made a motion to me to lend him 
my sword, which hung naked in a belt by 
my side ; so I did. He no sooner had it, 
but he runs to his enemy, and at one blow 
cut off his head as cleverly, no executioner 
in Germa^Uy could have done it sooner or 
better ; which I thought very strange for ; 
one who I had reason to believe never 
saw a sword in his life before, except their 
own wooden swords. However, it seems, as 
I learned afterwards, they make their wooden 
swords so sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so 
har^ that they will cut off heads even with 
them, ay, and arms, and that at one blow 
too. ’When he had done this^ he comes 
laughing. to me in sign of triumph, and 
brought me the; Awbr^^ ^ with 


abundance of gestures, which I did not un- 
derstand, laid it down with the head of the 
savage that he had killed just before me. 

But that which astonished him most was 
to know how I had killed the other Indian 
so far off. So pointing to him, he made 
signs to me to let him go to him ; so I bade 
him go as well as I could. When he came 
to him he stood like one amazed, looking at 
him, turned him first on one side, then on 
the other, looked at the wound the bullet 
had made, which it seems was just in his 
breast, vhere it had made a hole, and no 
great quantity of blood had followed ,* but 
he had hied inwardly, for he was quite dead. 
He took up his bow and arrows and came 
back, so I turned to go away, and beckoned 
to him to follow me, making signs to him 
that moie might come after them. 

Upon this he signed to me that he should 
bury them with sand, that they might not 
be seen by the rest if they followed ; and so 
I made signs again to him to do so. He fell 
to work, and in an instant he had scraped a 
hole in the sand with his hands big enough 
to bury the first in, and then dragged him 
into it, and covered him, and did so also by 
the other. I beHeve he had buried them 
both in a quarter of an hour. Then, calling 
him away, I carried him, not to my castle, 
but quite away to my cave, on the farther 
part of the island. So I did not let my 
dream come to pass in that part, namely, 
that he came into my grove for shelter. 

Here I gave him bread and a bunch of 
raisins to eat, and a draught of water, which 
I found he was indeed in great distress for 
by his running. And having refreshed him, 

I made signs for him to go lie down and 
sleep, pointing to a place where I had laid a 
great parcel of rice straw, and a blanket 
upon it, which I used to sleep upon myself 
sometimea : so the poor creature lay down 
and went to sleep. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, per- 
fectly well made, with straight strong limbs, 
not too large, tall and well shaped, and as 
reckon, about twenty-six years of age. He 
had a ve:iy good countenance, not a fierce- 
and surly aspect ; but seemed to have som^ . 
thing very manly in his face ; and yet;h^ f 
had all the sweetness and softness of an 
ropean in his countenance tod, e 
when he sn^led. His* hair was^; 
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black, not curled like wool ; Ms forehead 
very high and large, and a great vivacity 
and spaiklmg sharpness in Ms eyes. The 
color ol his skin was not quite black, but 
very tawny ; and yet not of an ugly yellow 
nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians and Vir- 
ginians, and other natives of America are ; 
but of a bright kind of a dun olive color, 
that had in it something very agreeable, 
though not very easy to describe. His face 
was lotind and plump ; Ms nose small, not 
fat like the negroes ; a very good mouth, 
thin lips, and his fine teeth well set and 
white as ivory. After he had slumbered, 
rather than slept, about half an hour, he 
waked agam, and comes out of the cave to 
me, for I had been milking my goats, wMch 
I had in the enclosure just by. When he 
espied me, he came running to me, laying 
himself down again upon the ground, with 
all the possible signs of an humble, thankful 
disposition, making a many antic gestures to 
show it. At last he lays his head flat upon 
the groimd, close to my foot, and sets my 
other foot upon his head, as he had done be- 
fore ; and after tMs made all the signs to 
me of subjection, servitude, and submission 
imaginable, to let me know how he would 
serve me as long as he lived. I understood 
Mm in many things, and let Mm know I 
was very well pleased with Mm. In a little 
time I began to speak to Mm, and teach 
him to speak to me. And first, I made him 
know his name should he Friday, wMch 
was the day I saved his life. I called him 
so for the memory of the time. I likewise 
taught Mm to say Master, and then let Mm i 
know that was to he my name. I likewise 
taught Mm to say Yes and No, and to know 
the meaning of them. I gave him some 
milk in an earthen pot, and let Mm see me 
drink it before him, and sop my bread in it. 

I gave Mm a cake of bread to do the 
like, which he q^uickly complied with, and 
made signs that it was very good for Mm. 

I kept there with Mi?i aU that night ; but 
as soon as it was day I beckoned to him to 
come with me, and let Mm know I would 
give him some clothes ; at 'W^McR he seemed 
very glad, for he was stwk As we 

went by the place whefrfe hf had the 

two men he points to^ thSiplace^ 

and showed me the jmari^ thafe nfe'h# niade 
to find them again, making 


we should dig them up again and eat them ! 
At this I appeared very angry, expressed my 
abhorrence of it, made as if I would vomit 
at the thoughts of it, and beckoned with iny 
hand to him to come away ; which he did 
immediately, with gieat submission. I then 
led him up to the top of the hill to see if his 
enemies were gone ; and. pulling out my 
glass, I looked and saw plainly the place 
where they had been, hut no appearance of 
them, or of their canoes ; so that it was plain 
that they were gone, and had left their two 
comrades behind them, without any search 
aftei them. 

But I was not content with this discov- 
eiy ; hut having now more courage, and 
consequently more curiosity, I takes my 
man Friday with me, giving him the swoid 
in his hand with the how and arrows at his 
back, which I found he could use very dex- 
terously, making him carry one gun for me, 
and I two for myself, and away we marched 
to the place where these cieatures had been, 
for I had a mind now to get some fuller in- 
telligence of them. When I came to the 
place, my very blood ran chill in my veins, 
and my heart sunk within me at the horror 
of the spectacle. Indeed, it was a dreadful 
sight, — at least it was so to me ; though 
Friday made notMng of it. The place was 
covered with human hones, the ground dyed 
with their blood, great pieces of flesh left 
here and there, half eaten, mangled and 
scorched ; and, in short, all the tokens of the 
triumphant feast they had been making 
there, after the victory over their enemies. 
I saw three skulls, five hands, and the hones 
of three or four legs and feet, and abundance 
of other parts of the bodies ; and Friday, by 
his signs, made me understand that they 
brought over four prisoners to feast upon ; 
that three of them were eaten up, and that 
he, pointing to himself, was the fourth ; that 
there had been a great battle between them 
and their next king, whose subjects it seems 
he had been one of ; and that they had taken 
a great number of prisoners, all which were 
carried to several places by thoee that had 
taken them in the fight, in order to feast 
upon them^ as was done here by these 
wretches upon those they brought hither. 

I caused Friday to gather all the skuHa, 
bones, flesh, and whatever remained, and lay 
them together on a heap, and make a great 
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fire upon it, and burn them all to ashes. I 
found Friday had still a hankering stomach 
after some of the flesh, and was still a canni- 
bal in his nature : but I discovered so much 
abhorrence at the very thoughts of it, and at 
the least appearance of it, that he durst not 
discover it ; for I had by some means let 
him know that I would kiU him if he 
offered it. 

When we had done this, we came back to 
our castle, and there I fell to woik for my 
man Friday ; and first of all I gave him a 
pair of linen drawers, which I had out of the 
poor gunner's chest I mentioned, and which 
I found in the wreck, and which with a lit- 
tle alteration fitted him very well. Then I 
made him a jerkin of goat-skin, as well as 
my skill would allow, and I was now grown 
a tolerable good tailor ; and I gave him a 
cap which I had made of a hare-skin, very 
convenient, and fashionable enough ; and 
thus he was clothed for the present tolerably 
well, and was mighty well pleased to see 
himself almost as well clothed as his master. 
It is true he went awkwardly in these things 
at first : wearing the drawers was very awk- 
ward to him, and the sleeves of the waistcoat 
galled his shoulders and the inside of his 
arms ; but a little easing them where he 
complained they hurt him, and using him- i 
self to them, at length he took, to them very 
well 

The next day, after I came home to my 
hutch with him, I began to consider where I 
should lodge him ; and that I might do well 
for him, and yet be peifectly easy myself, I 
made a little tent for him in the vacant 
place between my two fortifications, in the 
inside of the last, and in the outside of the 
first. And as there was a door or entrance 
there into my cave, I made a formal framed 
door-case, and a door to it of boards, and set 
it up in the passsge, a little within the en- 
trance ; and causing the door to open on the 
inside, I barred it up in the night, taking in 
my ladders too ; so that Friday could no way 
come at me in the inside of niy innermost 
Wall without making so much note in get- 
ting over that it must needs waken me. 
For my first wall had now a complete roof 
over it of long poles covering all my tent, 
and leaning up to%he side of the bill, which 
was again Md W# Wl^ in- 
stead A^HshedAver a great 


thickness with the rice straw, which was 
strong like reeds ; and at the hole or place 
which was left to go in or out by the ladder 
I had placed a kind of trap-door, which, if it 
had been attempted on the outside, would 
not have opened at all, but would have fallen 
down and made a great noise ; and as to 
weapons, I took them all in to my side every 
night. 

But I needed none of all this precaution ; 
for never man had a more faithful, loving, 
sincere servant than Friday was to me; 
without passions, sullenness, or designs, per- 
fectly obliged and engaged ; his very affec- 
tions were tied to me like those of a child to 
a father, and I dare say he would have sacri- 
ficed his life lor the saving mine upon any 
occasion whatsoever. The many testimonies 
he gave me of this put it out of doubt, and 
soon convinced me that I needed to use no 
precautions as to my safety on his account. 

This freq^uently gave me occasion to ob- 
serve, and that with wonder, that how- 
ever it had pleased God, in his providence, 
and in the government of the works of his 
hands, to take from so great a part of the 
world of his creatures the best uses to which 
their faculties and the powers of their souls 
are adapted, yet that he has bestowed upon 
them the same powers, the samd reason, the 
same affections, the same sentiments of kind- 
ness and obligation, the same passions and 
resentments of wrongs, the same sense of 
gratitude, sincerity, fidelity, and all the ca- 
pacities of doing good and receiving good, 
that he has given to us ; and that when he 
pleases to offer to them occasions of exerting 
these, they are as ready, nay, more ready, to 
apply them to the right uses for which they 
were bestowed than we are. And this made 
me very melancholy sometimes, in reflecting, 
as the several occasions presented, how mean 
a use we make of all these, even though we 
i have these powers enlightened by the great 
Lamp of instruction, the Spirit of God, add 
by the knowledge of his Word, added 1l> our 
understanding ; and why it has pleased G(M 
to hide the Hke saving knowledge fro^ > 
many millions of souls, who, if I might |ai^4 1 1 
by this poor savage, would make a | 

better use of it than we did. I ^ | |i 1 1 

From hence I sometimes was 
invadethe sovereignty of BroHmdenc^ an.d,ias 
it were, arxq^gn the justice of iso arhitmiy/a : 
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disposition of things, that should hide that I 
light ixom some, and reveal it to others, and 
yet expect a like duty fi.'om both. But 
I shut it up, and checked my thoughts 
with, this conclusion : first, That we did 
not know by what light and law these 
should be condemned ; but that as God was 
necessarily, and by the nature of his being, 
infinitely holy and just, so it could not be 
but that if these creatures were all sentenced 
to absence from himself, it was on account of 
sinning against that light which, as the 
Scripture says, was a law to themselves ; and 
by such rules as their consciences would 
acknowledge to be just, though the founda- 
tion was not discovered to ua. And, second, 
That still as we are aU the clay in the hand 
of the Potter, no vessel could say to him, 
Why hast thou formed me thusl 

But to return to mj new companion. I 
was greatly delighted with him, and made it 
my business to teach him everything that 
was proper to make him useful, handy, and 
helpful ; but especially to make him speak, 
and understand me when I spoke : and he 
was the aptest scholar that ever was, and 
particularly was so merry, so constantly 
diligent, and so pleased, when he could but 
understand me, or make me understand him, 
that it was very pleasant to me to talk to 
him. And now my life began to be so easy, 
that I began to say to myself, that could I 
but have been safe from more savages, I 
cared not if I was never to remove from the 
place while I lived. 

After I had been two or three days re- 
turned to my castle, I thought that, in order 
to bring Friday off from his horrid way of 
feeding, and from the relish of a cannibaPs 
stomach, I ought to let him taste other flesh ; 
so I took him out with me one morning to 
the woods. I went, indeed, intending to kill 
a kid out^o| n?.y own flock, and bring him 
home and dress it ; but, as I was going, I 
goat lying down in the shade, and 
Sung kids sMng hy her. I catched 
Friday. “Hold,” says I, “stand 
: and m^e signs to him not to stir, 
tdiately I presented^my piece, s^ot, and 
one of the kids, ^ The creature, 
at a disifcanee ind^ kill 

savage, ^p^enty, out ctid npt or 
could imagine, how ft wm was 8teasibl|r 
surprised, tremWed| and shpok,and IpokedVo 




amazed that I thought he would have sunk 
down. He did not see the kid I had shot at 
or perceive I had killed it, but ripped up bis 
waistcoat to feel if he was not wounded, and, 
as I found, presently thought I was resolved 
to kill him ; for he came and kneeled down 
to me, and embracing my knees, said a great 
many things I did not understand, but I 
could easily see that the meaning was to pray 
me not to kill him. 

I soon found a way to convince him that I 
would do him no harm, and taking him up 
by the hand, laughed at him, and pointing 
to the kid which I had killed, beckoned him 
to run and fetch it, which he did ; and while 
he was wondering and looking to see how the 
creature was killed, I loaded my gun again, 
and by and by I saw a great fowl like a bawk 
sit upon a tree within shot ; so, to let Friday 
understand a little what I would do, I called 
him to me again, pointing to the fowl, which 
was indeed a parrot, though I thought it had 
been a bawk. I say, pointing to the parrot, 
and to my gun, and to the ground under the 
pariot, to let him see I would make it fall, I 
made him understand that I would shoot 
and kill that bird. Accordingly I fired, and 
bade him look, and immediately he saw the 
parrot fall. He stood like one frighted again, 
notwithstanding all I had said to him ; and 
I found he was the more amazed because he 
did not see me put anything into the gun, 
but thought that there must be some won- 
derful fund of death and destruction in that 
thing, able to kill man, beast, bird, or any- 
thing, near or far off ; and the astonishment 
this created in him was s^tih as could not 
wear off for a long time ; and I believe, if I 
would have let him, he would have wor- 
shipped me and my gun 1 As for the gun 
itself, he would not so much as touch it for 
several days after ; but would speak to it, 
and talk to it as if it had answered him, when 
he was by himself ; which, as I afterwards 
learned of him, was to desire it not to kill 
him. 

Well, after his astonishment w£^ a Httle 
over at this, I pointed to liun to run and 
fetch the bird I had shot j which he did, but 
stayed some time ; for the parrot, not being 
quite dead, was fluttered a good way off from 
the place where she fell ; however, he found, 
her, took her up, and brought her to me j 
as I had perceived Ms ignorance ajbout 
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the giui before, I took this advantage to 
charge the gim again, and not let him see me 
do it, that I might be ready for any other : 
mark that might present. But nothing more 
offered at that time ; so I brought home the 
kid, and the same evening I took the skin off, 
and cut it out as well as I could ; and having 
a pot for that purpose, I boiled or stewed 
some of the flesh, and made some very good 
broth ; and alter I had begun to eat some, I 
gave some to my man, who seemed very glad 
of it, and liked it very well. But that 
which was strmigest to him was to see me 
eat salt with it. He made a sign to me that | 
the salt was not good to eixt, and putting a | 
little into his own mouth, he seemed to 
nauseate it, and would spit and sputter at it, 
washing his mouth with fresh water after it. 
On the other hand, I took some meat in my 
mouth without salt, and I pretended to spit 
and sputter for want of salt as fast as he had 
done at the salt. But it would not do, he 
would never care for salt with his meat, or 
in Ms broth ; at least, not for a great while, i 
and then but a very little. | 

Having thus fed him with boiled meat and I 
broth, I was resolved to feast him the next 
day with roasting a piece of the kid. This 
I did by hanging it before the fire in a string, | 
as I had seen many people do in England, 
setting two poles up, one on each side of the 
fire, and one cross on the top, and tying the 
string to the cross-stick, letting the meat 
turn continually. This Friday admired very 
much ; but, wlxen he came to taste the flesh, ' 
he took so many ways to tell me how well | 
he liked it, that I could not but understand i 
Mm ; and at last be told me he would never j 
eat man^s flesh any more, which I was very 
glad to hear. 

The next day I set him to work to beating 
some corn out, and sifting it in the manner I 
used to do, as I observed before ; and he 
soon understood how to do it as well as I, 
especially after he had seen what the mean- 
ing of it was, and that it was to make bread 
of ; for after that I let him see me make 
my bread, and bake it too, and in a little 
time Friday was able to do sill the for 
me as weU. as I could do it myself. 

I began now tolmnsidet thkt, having two 
mouths to feed instead of one, I must pro- 
vide more ground for my harvest, and plant 
a larger quantity of com than I used to do ; 


so I marked out a larger piece of land, and 
began the fence m the same manner as be- 
fore ; in which Friday not only worked very 
willingly and very hard, but did it very 
cheerfully. And I told Mm what it was for ; 
that it was for coin to make more bread, 
because he was now with me, and that I 
might have enough for him and myself too. 
He appeared very sensible of that part, and 
let me know that he thought I had much 
more labor upon me on his account than I 
had for myself ; and that he would work the 
harder for me, if I would tell Mm what to 
do. 

This was the pleasantest year of all the 
life I led in tMs place. Friday began to 
talk pretty well, and understand the names 
of almost everything I had occasion to call 
for, and of every place I had to send Mm to, 
and talk a great deal to me ; so that, in short, 

I began now to have some use for my tongue 
again, wMeh indeed I had very little occasion 
for before, — that is to say, about speech. 
Besides the pleasure of talking to him, I had 
a singular satisfaction in the fellow himself. 
His simple unfeigned honesty appeared to 
me more and more every day, and I began 
really to love the creature ; and, on Ms side, 

I believe he loved me more than it was pos- 
sible foi him ever to love anything before. 

I had a mind once to try if he h^ any han- 
kering inclination to his own country again ; 
and having learned Mm English so well that 
he could answer me almost any questions, I 
asked him whether the nation that he bo- 
longed to never conquered in battle. At 
which he smiled, and said, ‘‘ Yes, yes ; we 
always fight the better^’ ; that is, he meant 
always get the better in fight ; and so we be- 
gan the following discourse : “ You always 
fight the better, said I ; “ how came you to 
be taken prisoner, then, Friday ? ” 

Friday. My nation beat much for all that. 

Master, How beat ; if your nation heat 
them, how came you to be taken 1 

Friday, They more many than my nation 
in the place where me was ; they take one, 
two, three, and me. My nation overbeat them ^ 
in yonder place, where me no was jfthere/v ; 
my nation take one, two, great thousand.; ^ j ■ 

Master. But why did not your side , rel*) 
cover you from the hands of your enemi^^ ' 
then? , 

Friday. They run om, twq, jbhre^ Vnd mo, ' 
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and make go in tke canoe ; mj nation have 
no canoe that time. 

Master. Well, Friday, and what does your 
nation do with the men they take "2 do they 
carry them away and eat them, as these did 2 

Friday. Yes ; my nation eat mans too, eat 
all np. 

Master. Where do they carry them 1 

Friday. Go to other place where they 
think. 

Master. Do they come hither 

Friday. Yes, yes, they come hither ; come 
other else place. 

Master. Have yon been here with them ^ 

Friday. Yes, I been here (pomts to the 
northwest side of the island, which it seems 
was their side). 

By this I understood that my man Friday 
had formerly been among the savages who 
used to come on shore on the farther part of 
the island on the same man-eating occasions 
that he was now brought for. And some time 
after, when I took the courage to carry him 
to that side, being the same I formerly men- 
tioned, he presently knew the place, and told 
me he was there once when they ate np 
twenty men, two women, and one child. He 
could not tell twenty in English ; but he 
numbered them by laying so many stones on 
a row, and pointing to me to tell them over. 

I have told this passage, because it intro- 
duces what follows ; that, after I had had 
tills discourse with him, I asked him how 
far it was from our island to the shore, and 
whether the canoes were not often lost ? He 
told me there was no danger, no canoes ever 
lost j but that, after a little way out to the 
sea, there was a current and a wind, always 
one way in the morning, the other in the af- 
ternoon. 

This I understood to be no more than the 
sets of the tide, as going out, or coming in. 
But I afterwards understood it was occasioned 
by the great draught and reflux of the mighty 
river Orinoco, in the mouth or the gulf of 
which river, as I found afterwards, our island 
lay ; and this knd which I perceived to 
riie west an^ northwest was the great island 
Trinidad, on the north jSoiii of the mouth 
of the river. I aske|.| feday a thousand 
questions about the 

the sea, the coast, and wlmi mte 

near. He told me all le will fie 
greatest openness imaginrfjM. I , asked hi.TnJ 


the names of the several nations of his sort 
of people, but could get no other name than 
the Caribs ; from whence I easily understood 
that these were the Caribbees, which our 
maps place on the part of America which 
reaches from the mouth of the river Orinoco 
to Guiana, and onwards to St. Martha. He 
told me that up a great way beyond the 
moon, that was, beyond the setting of the 
moon, which must be west from their country, 
there dwelt white-beaided men like me, and 
pointed to my great whiskers, which I men- 
tioned befoie ; and that they had killed 
much mans, — that was his word. By all 
wliich I understood he meant the Spaniaids, 
whose cruelties in America had been spread 
over the \vhole countries, and were remem- 
bered by all the nations from father to son. 

I inquned if he could tell me how I miglit 
come from this island, and get among those 
white men. He told me, “ Yes, yes, I might 
go in two canoe.” I could not understand 
what he meant, or make him describe to me 
what he meant by two canoe, till at last, 
with great difflcnlty, I found he meant it 
must be in a large, great boat, as big as two 
canoes. 

This part of Friday’s discourse began to 
relish with me very well, and from this time 
I entertained some hopes that, one time or 
other, I might find an ojjportunity to make 
my escape from this place, and that this poor 
savage might be a means to help me to do it. 

During the long time that Friday has now 
been with me, and that he began to speak to 
me, and understand me, I was not wanting 
to lay a foundation of religious knowledge 
in his mind. Particularly, I asked him one 
Mine, “Who made him?” The poor crea- 
ture did not understand me at all, but thought 
I had asked who was his father. But I took 
it by another handle, and asked him who 
made the sea, the ground we walked on, and 
the hills and woods. He told me it was one 
old Benamuckee, that lived beyond all. He 
could describe nothing of this great person, 
but that he was very old ; much older, he 
said, than the sea or the land, than the moon 
or the stars. I asked him then, “ If this old 
person had made all things, why did not all 
tbinga worship him?” He looked very 
grave, and with a perfect look of innocence 
said, “All things do say 0 to him.” I asked 
him if the people who die in Ms country went 
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away an^here. He said, « Yes, they all stead of God and as God, and the many strata- 
went to Benainuckee. Then I Mked him gems he made use of to delude ma-nkhi,^ to 
whether tl»se they ate up went thither too. their ruin ; how he had a secret access to our 
Jiesaui, res ^ passions and to our affections, to adapt his 

• things I began to instruct him snares so to our inclinations as to cause us 

m the Imowledge of the true God. I told even to be our own tempters and to run upon 
him that the great Maker of all things Hved our destruction by our own choice. ^ 
up there, pointing up towards heaven ; that I found it was not so easy to imprint right 
he governs the woilcl by the same power and notions in Ins mind about the Devil as it was 
providence by which he had made it ; that about the bemg of a God. Nature assisted 
he was onmipotent, ^ could do eveiythmg aU my arguments to evidence to him even 
for us give everytlung to us, take every- the necessity of a great first Cause and over- 
thmg from us: md thus, by degrees, I ruling governing Power, a secret directing 
opened his eyes. He listened with great at- Providence, and of the equity and justice of 
tention, ^d received whh pleasure the no- paying homage to him that made us, and the 
tion of Jesus Chiist being sent to ledeem like. But there appeared nothmg of all this 
us ; and of the naanner of making our prayei-s in the notion of an evil spirit, of his original, 

0 (jrod, and ms being able to bear ns, even his being, bis nature, and, above all, of bis 
mto beaven. He told me one day that if our inclination to do evil, and to draw us in to 
God could bear us up beyond tbe sun, be do so too ; and tbe poor creature puzzled me 
must needs be a greater God tban tbeir Bena- once in sucb a manner, by a question merely 
muckee, wbo lived but a little way off, and natural and innocent, that I scaice knew 
yet could not bear, until they went up to tbe wbat to say to bim. I bad been talking a 
great mountains where be dwelt, to speak to great deal to bim of tbe power of God, bis 
bim. I asked bim if ever be went tbitber to omnipotence, bis dreadful aversion to 'sin, 
speak to bim. He said, « No, they never bis being a consuming fixe to tbe workers of 
went that were yoimg men" ; none went iniquity, bow, as be bad made us all, be 
tbitber but tbe old men, whom be called could destroy us and all tbe world in a mo- 
their Oowokakee, —tbat^ is, as I made bim ment j and be listened with great seriousness 
explain to me, tbeir rebgious or clergy ; and to me all tbe wbile. 

that they went to say 0 (so be called saying After this, I bad been telling bim bow tbe 
prayers), and then came back and told them Devil was God^s enemy in tbe hearts of men 
wbat Benamuckee said. By this I observed and used all bis malice and skill to defeat 
that there is priestcraft even amongst tbe tbe good designs of Providence, and to ruin 
most blinded ignorant pagans in tbe world ; the kingdom of Christ in tbe world, and tbe 
and tbe policy of making a secret religion, like. Well," says Friday, but you say 
in order to preserve tbe veneration of tbe God is so strong, so great, is be not much ' 
people to tbe clergy, is not only to be found strong, much might as the DeviU" ‘‘Yes, 
in the Boman, but perhaps among all re- yea," says I, “Friday, God is stronger than 
ligions in tbe world, even among tbe most tbe Devil, God is above the Devil, and tbere- 
brutisb and barbarous savages.^ fore we pray to God to tread bnn down under 

I endeavored to clear up this fraud to my our feet, and enable us to resist bis tempta- 
man Friday, and told bim that tbe pretence tions and quench bis fiery darts." “ But,” i 

of tbeir old men going up to tbe mountains says be again, “if God much strong, much ' 

to say 0 to their god Benamuckee was a might as tbe Devil, why God no kill tbe < ' 

cheat, and tbeir bringing word from thence Devil, so make bim no more do wicked?" ' 'if 

wbat be said was much more so ; that if I was strangely surprised at bis question ; j 
they met with any answer, or spoke with and, after all, though I was now an old man, i • ^ l b 
my one there, it must be with an evil spirit, fet I was hut a young doctor, and ill Enough. ? f V? ' 
imd then I entered into a lorg discotirse with Qualified for a casuist or a solver of i 

hm about the Devil ; the original pf him, culties. And at first I could not tell what* M ; v " 

to rebellion ^tot God, to enmity to man, to say ; so I pretended not to hear hiin,r 4:i^ ; f J i ^ 

mo ijeteon of it^ his up ^ the asked him what he said. But he w44 Ido,’ T i ^ 

tok paxm of the world tn her vtosMpped to earnest for an answer to forget his question. ' ' ‘ b : 
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so tliat he repeated it in the very same 
broken words as above. By this time I had 
recovered myself a little, and I said, “ God 
•will at last punish him seveiely ; he is re- 
served for the judgment, and is to be cast 
into the bottomless pit to dwell wdth ever- 
lasting fire.” This did not satisfy Friday ; 
but he returns upon me, repeating my words, 
“ ^ Eeserve — at last,' me not understand. But 
why not kill the Devil now, not kill great 
ago V' You .may as well ask me,” said I, 
why God does not kill you and me when 
we do wicked things here that offend him. 
We are preserved to repent and he pardoned,” 
He muses awhile at this. Well, well,” says 
he, mighty affectionately, that well ; so you, 
I, Devil all wicked, all preserve, repent, God 
paidon all.” Here I was run down again by 
him to the last degree ; and it was a testi- 
mony to me how the mere notions of nature, 
though they will guide reasonable creatures 
to the knowledge oi a God and of a worship 
or homage due to the supreme being of God, 
as the consequence of our nature, yet nothing 
but Divine revelation can form the knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ, and of a redemption 
purchased for us, of a Mediator of the new 
covenant, and of an Intercessor at the foot- 
stool of God's throne ; — I say, nothing but a 
revelation from Heaven can form these in 
the soul, and that, therefore, the Gospel of 
our Lord and Sa^dour Jesus Christ, I mean 
the Word of God, and the Spirit of God, 
promised for the guide and sanctifier of Jxis 
people, are the absolutely necessary instruc- 
tors of the souls of men in the saving knowl- 
edge of God and the means of salvation. 

I therefore diverted the present discourse 
between me and my man, rising up hastily, 
as upon some sudden occasion of going out ; 
then sending him for something a good way 
off, I seriously prayed to God thht he would 
enable me to instruc^t savingly this poor sav- 
age, assisting by his Spirit the heart of the 
poor ignorant creature to receive the light of 
the knowledge of God in Christ, reconciling 
Mm to Mmsel^ and #ould guide me to speak 
so to Mm from the Word of God as Ms con- 
sdence might be amyihded^ Ms ^es opened, 
and Ms soul saved. Whe® Ire cssme again to 
im I enteM into a loUg Mm 

upon the subject of the ret^pHou of man 
by the SavioUr of of tiedoi®- 


namely, of repentance towards God and faith 
in our blessed Lord Jesus. I then explained 
to him as well as I could why our blessed 
Eedeemer took not on him the nature of 
angels, hut the seed of Abraham, and how, 
for that reason, the fallen angels had no share 
in the redemption ; that "he came only to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, and the like. 

I had, God knows, more sincerity than 
laiowledge in ah the methods I took for 
this poor creature’s instruction, and must ac- 
knowledge what I believe all that act upon 
the same principle will find, that, in laying 
things open to him, I really informed and 
instiucted myself in many things that either 
I did not know or had not fully considered 
before, but which occurred naturally to my 
mind upon my searching into them for the 
information of this poor savage. And I had 
more affection in my inquiry after things 
upon this occasion than ever I felt before ; 
so that whether this poor wild wretch was 
the better for me or no, I had great reason to 
be thankful that ever he came to me. My 
grief sat lighter upon me, my habitation grew 
comfortable to me beyond measure ; and 
when I reflected that in this solitary life 
which I had been confined to, I had not only 
been moved myself to look up to Heaven and 
to seek to the hand that had brought me 
there, but was now to be made an instru- 
ment under Providence to save the life and, 
for aught I know, the soul of a poor savage, 
and bring him to the true knowledge of re- 
ligion and of the Christian doctrine, that he 
might know Christ Jesus, to know whom is 
life eternal ; — I say, when I reflected upon all 
these things, a secret joy ran through every 
part of my soul ; and I frequently rejoiced 
that ever I was bi ought to this place, which I 
had so often thought the most dreadful of all af- 
flictions that could possibly have befallen me. 

In tMs thankful frame I continued all the 
remainder of my time ; and the conversation 
which employed the hours between Friday 
and me was such as made the three years 
which we lived there together perfectly aiM 
completely happy, if any such thing as com- 
plete happiness can he formed in a sublunary 
state. The savage was now a good Christian, a 
much better than I, though I have reason to 
hope, and bless God for it, that we were equal- 
ly penitent and comforted, restore penitents ^ 
had here the Word of God to read^ and 
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no farther off from Ms Spirit to instruct tlian much of it as related to my coming into the 
if we had been in England. place, how I had lived there, and how long. 

always applied myself to reading the I let him into the mystery, for such it was 
Scripture to let him know as well as I could to him, of gunpowder and bullet, and taught 
the meaning of what I read ; and he, again, him how to shoot. I gave him a knife, 
by his serious inquiries and questions, made wMch he was wonderfully delighted with ; 
me, as I said before, a much better scholar in and I made him a belt, with a frog hanging 
the Scripture knowledge than I should ever to it, such as in England we wear hangers in ; 
have been by my own private mere reading, and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave 
Another thing I cannot refrain from oliserving him a hatchet, which was not only as good a 
here, also fiom experience in this retired part weapon in some cases, but much moic use- 
of my life, namely, how infinite and inex- ful upon other occasions, 
pressible a blessing it is that the knowledge I described to him the country of Europe, 
of God and of the doctrine of salvation by and particularly England, which 1 came 
Christ Jesus is so plainly laid down in the from ; how we lived, how we worshipped 
Word of God, so easy to be received and God, how we behaved to one another, and 
xmderstood, that as the bare reading the how we traded in ships to all parts of tie 
Scripture made me capable of understanding world. I gave him an account of the wreck 
enough of my duty to carry me directly on which I had been on board of, and showed 
to the great work of sincere repentance for him as near as I could the place where she 
my sins and laying hold of a Saviour for life lay ; but she was all beaten in pieces before, 
and salvation, to a stated reformation in prac- and gone 

tice and obedience to all God's commands, I showed him the ruins of our boat which 
and this without any teacher or instructor (I we lost when we escaped, and wMch I could 
mean human), so the same plain instrdction not stir with my whole strength then, but 
sufficiently served to the enlightening this was now fallen almost all to pieces. Upon 
savage creature and bringing him to be such seeing tMs boat, Friday stood musing a great 
a Christian as I have known few equal to while, and’ said nothing. I asked him what 

him in my life. it was he studied upon. At last, says he, 

As to all the disputes, wranglings, strife, “ Me see such boat like come to place at my 
and contention which has happened in the nation." 

world about religion, whether niceties in I did not understand Mm a good while ; 
doctrines or schemes of church government, but at last, when I had examined further 
they were all perfectly useless to us, as, for into it, I understood by him that a boat, such 
aught I can yet see, they have been t6 all the as that had beeij, came on shore upon the 

rest in the world. We had the sure guide country where he lived ; that is, as he ex- 

to heaven, namely, the Word of God ; and plained it, was driven thither by stress of 
we had, blessed be God, comfortable views weather. I presently imagined that some 
of the Spirit of God, teaching and instructing European sMp must have been cast away 
us by his Word, leading us into all truth, upon their coast, and the boat might get 
and making us both willing and obedient to loose and drive ashore ; but was so dull, that 
the instruction of his Word ; and I cannot I never once thought of men making escape 
see the least use that the greatest knowledge from a wreck thither, much less whence they 
of the disputed points in religion, which might come ; so I only inquired after a de- 
have made such confusions in the world, scription of the boat, 
would have been to us if we could have ob- Friday described the boat to me well 
tained it. But I must go on with the his- enough ; but brought me better to under- . 
torical part of things, and take every part in stand him when he added, with some warmth, 
its order. ^^We save the white mans from drown." 

After Friday and I became more intimately Then I presently asked him if there were I 
acquainted, and that he could understand any white mans, as he called them, in ^ the J 
almost all I said to him, and speak fluently, boat. “Yes," he said; “the boat full pf;.'/ 
though in broken English, to me, I acquaint- white mans." I asked him how man^. : Be^ ' , ' 
ed Mm with my, owni^ory, least so told upon Ms fingers seventeen. rasli:edliun ^ 

^ ‘ I ' ^ ^ ^ ^ “i U 1 I , , 5 . H 
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tlaen wliat became of them. He told me, 
“ They live, they dwell at my nation,” 

This put new thoughts into my head ; for 
I presently imagined that these might be the 
men belonging to the ship that was cast 
away in sight of my island, as I now call it ; 
and who, after the ship was struck on the 
rock, and they saw her inevitably lost, had 
saved themselves in their boat, and were 
landed upon that wild shore among the sav- 


Upon this I inquired of him more criti- 
cally what was become of them. He assured 
me they lived still there ; that they had been 
there about four years ; that the savages let 
tl^^m alone, and gave them victuals to live. 
I asked him how it came to pass they did 
not kill them and eat them. He said, No, 
they make brother with them ” ; that is, as 
I understood him, a truce. And then he 
added, “ They no eat mans but when make 
the war hght” ; that is to say, they never 
eat any men but such as come to fight with 
them and are taken in battle. 

It was after this some considerable time, 
that, being on the top of the hill, at the east 
side of the island, from whence, as I have 
said, I had in a clear day discovered the 
main, or continent of America, Friday, the 
weather being very serene, looks very ear- 
nestly towards the mainland, and in a kind of 
surprise falls a jumping and dancing, and 
calls out to me, for I was at some distance 
fi:om him. I asked him what was the mat- 
t^. 0, joy ! ” says he, “ 0, glad 1 There 

See my country, there my nation 1 ” 

1 pbserted an extraordinary sense of pleas- 
ttre appeared in his face, and his eyes 
s|{)arkled, and his countenance discovered a 
strange eagerness, as it he had a mind to be 
in his Pwn country again ; and this observa- 
tion of mine put a great many thoughts into 
me, which made me it first not so easy about 
my new man Friday as I was before ; and I 
made no doubt bitt that if Friday could get 
back to his dwn nation again, he would not 
only forget all Ms but all Ms obli- 

gatiou to me ; and b® forward enough 
to give Ms countrymen ah -account of me, 
and come back perhaps hundred or 

two of them, and make dfe^^uJOn me, at 
wMdh he might be as metry #hie 1)1)^ 
with those of Ms enemi^M 
taken in irkr. \ f J i.:; .i :f ^ 


i I , ^ ^ ‘ 
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But I wronged the poor honest creature 
very much, for which I was very sorry after- 
wards. However, as my jealousy increased, 
and held me some -weeks, I was a little more 
circumspect, and not so familiar and kind 
to him as before ; in which I was certainly 
in the wrong, too, the honest grateful crea- 
ture having no thought about it, but what 
consisted with the best principles, both as a 
religions Christian and as a grateful friend, 
as appeared afterwards to my full satisfaction. 

While my jealousy of him lasted, you may 
he sure I was every day pumping him, to see 
if he would discover any of the new thoughtb 
which I suspected were in him ; but I found 
everything he said was so honest and so in- 
nocent, that I could find nothing to nourish 
my suspicion ; and, in spite of all my un- 
, easiness, he made me at last entirely his ovoi 
again ; nor did he in the least perceive that I 
was uneasy, and therefore I could not sns- 
pecJpMm of deceit. 

One day walking np the same hill, but 
the feather being hazy at sea, so that we 
could not see the continent, I called to him, 
and said, “ Friday, do not yon wish yourself 
in yonr own country, your own nation 1 ” 

Yes,” he said ; “ I be much 0 glad to be at 
my o-wn nation.” “What -would yon do 
there said I. “Would yon turn wild 
again, eat men’s fiesh again, and be a savage 
as yon were before"^” He looked full of 
concern, and shaldng his head, said, “ No, 
no ; Friday tell them to live good, tell them 
to pray God, tell them to eat com-hread, 
cattle-fiesh, milk, no eat man again.” “Why, 
then,” said I to Mm, “ they will kill yon.” 
He looked grave at that, and then said, “ No, 
they no kill me, they willing love learn.” 
He meant by this, they would be willing to 
learn. He added, they learned much of the 
bearded men that came in the boat. Then I 
asked him if he would go back to them. He 
smiled at that, and told me he could not 
swim so far. I told him I would make a 
canoe for Mm, He told me he would go if 
I would go with Mm, “I go I ” says I ; 
“ why, they will eat me if I come there,” 
“ No, no,” says he ; “me make they no eat 
yon ; ;me make thby much love yon.^^ He 
meant he would tell them how I had killed 
Ms ehemies, and saved his life, and so he 
iybnld make them love me. Then he told 
id well as he could hbw kind they were 
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to seventeen wliite men, or bearded men, as 
Re called them, who came on shore there in 
distress. 

From this time, I confess, I had a mind to 
venture over, and see if I could possibly join 
with these bearded men, who, I made no 
doubt, were Spaniards or Portuguese ; not 
doubting but, it I could, we might iind some 
method to escape from thence, being upon 
the continent, and a good company together, 
better than I could fiom an island forty 
miles off the shore, and alone without help. 
So, after some days, I took Friday to work 
again, by way of discourse, and told him I 
'would give him a boat to go back to his 
own nation ; and accordingly I carried him 
to my frigate, which lay on the other side of 
the island, and, having cleared it of water, for 
I always kept it sunk in the water, brought 
it out, showed it him, and we both went 
into it. 

I found he was a most dexterous fellow at 
managing it, would make it go almost as 
swift and fast again as I could. So when he 
was in, I said to him, Well now, Friday, 
shall we go to your nation?” He looked 
very dull at my saying so ; which it seems 
was because he thought the boat too small to 
go so far. I told him then I had a bigger. 
So the next day I went to the place where 
the first boat lay which I had made, but 
which I could not get into water. He said 
that was big enough. But then, as I had 
taken no care of it, and it had lain two or 
three and twenty years there, the sun had 
split and dried it, that it w^s in a manner 
rotten. Friday told me such a boat would 
do very well, and would carry much enough 
vittle, drink, bread” ; that was his way of 
talking. 

Upon the whole, I was by this time so 
fixed upon my design of going over with 
Mm to the continent, that I told him^ we 
would go and make one as big as that, and 
he should go home in it. He answered not 
one word, but looked very grave and sad^ I 
asked him, "What was the naatter vdth 
him?” He asked me again thus, *®Wiy 
you angry mad with Friday, i^hal me doae I ” 
I #ked Mm what he meant ; I told Sdih I 
was not angry wilh Mm at all “No ang^ ! 
no angry 1 ” says he, repeating the words sev- 
eral times ; “ why send Friday home away to 
my nation ? ” “ Why,” says I, “ Friday, did 





you not say you wished you were there ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” says he ; “ wish be both there, — 
no wish Friday there, no master there.” In 
a word, he would not think of going there 
without me. “ I go there, Friday 1 ” says I ; 

“ what shall I do there ? ” Pie turned very 
quick upon me at this. “ You do great deal 
much good,” says he ; “ you teach wild mans 
to be good sober tame mans ; you tell them 
know God, pray God, and live new life.” 

“ Alas ! Friday,” says I, “ thou knowest not 
what thou sayest ; I am but an ignorant 
man myself.” “Yes, yes,” says he; “you 
teaohee me good, you teachee them good,” 
“No, no, Friday,” says I ; “ you shall go 
without me*,; leave me here to live by my- 
self, as I did before.” He looked confused 
again at that word, and running to one of 
the hatchets which he used to wear, he 
takes it up hastily, comes and gives it me. 

“ What must I do with this ^ ” says I to him. 
“You take kill Friday,” says he. “What 
must I kill you for'?” said I again. He 
returns very quick, “What you send Friday 
away for ? — take kill Friday, no send Fri- 
day away.” This he spoke so earnestly, that 
I saw tears stand in his eyes. In a word, I 
so plainly discovered the utmost affection in 
him to me, and a firm resolution in him, that 
I told him then, and often after, that I would 
never send him away from me, if he was 
willing to stay with me. 

Upon the whole, as I found by ah his 
discourse a settled affection to me, and that 
nothing should part him from me, so I found 
all the foundation of his desire to go to his 
own country was laid in his ardent affection 
to the people, and his hopes of my doing them 
good j a thing which, as I had no notion of 
myself, so I had not the least thought or inten- 
tion or desire of undertaking it. But still I 
found a strong inclination to my attempting 
an escape, as above, found on the supposition 
gathered from the discourse, namely, that 
there were seventeen bearded men there ; 
and therefore, without any more delay, I 
went to work with Friday to find out a 
great tree proper to fell, and make a large 
periagua or canoe to undertake the voyage, i 
There were trees enough in the island to { 
have built a little fleet, not of periaguas arid 
canoes, but even of good large vessels. , Hut } 
the main thing I looked at was to get one & 
near the water that we might laundti it ^heh 
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it was made, to avoid the mistake I committed three-comered tigly thing, like what we call 
at iirst. England a shonlder-of-nintton sail, to go 

At last Friday pitched upon a tree, for I with a boom at bottom, and a little short 
found he knew much better than I what sprit at the top, such as usually our ships 
kind of w^ood w^as fittest for it ; nor can I long-boats sail with ; and such as I best 
tell, to this day, what wood to call the tree knew how to manage, because it was such a 
we cut down, except that it was very like one as I had to the boat in which I made my 
the tree we call fustic, or between that and escape from Barbary, as related in the first 
the Nicaragua wood, for it was much of the part of my story. 

same color and smell. Friday was for bum- I was near two months performing this 
ing the hollow or cavity of this tree out to last work, namely, rigging and fitting my 
make it for a boat ; but I showed him how mast and sails ; for I finished them very 
rather to cut it out with tools ; which, after complete, making a small stay, and a sail or 
I had showed him how to use, he did very foresail to it, to assist if we should turn to 
handily ; and in about a month’s hard labor, windward. And, w hich w^as more than all, 
we finished it, and made it very handsome, I fixed a rudder to the stem of her, to steer 
especially when with our axes, which I with ; and though I was but a bungling 
showed him how to handle, we cut and shipwright, yet as I knew the usefulness, 
hewed the outside into the true shape of a and even necessity of such a thing, I applied 
boat. After this, however, it cost us near a myself with so much pains to do it, that at 
fortnight’s time to get her along, as it were, last I brought it to pass, though considering 
inch by inch upon great rollers into the the many dull contrivances I had for it that 
water. But when she was in she would failed, I think it cost me almost as much 
have carried twenty men with great ease, labor as making the boat. 

When she was in the water, and though After all this was done, too, I had my 
she was so big, it amazed me to see with man Friday to teach as to what belonged to 
what dexterity and how swift my man Friday the navigation of my boat ; for though he 
would manage her, turn her, and paddle her knew very well how to paddle a canoe, he 
along ; so I asked him if he would, and if knew nothing what belonged to a sail and a 
we might venture over in her. ‘^Yes,” rudder, and was the most amazed when he 
he said ; he venture over in her very well, saw me work the boat to and again in the 
though great blow wind.” However, I had sea by the rudder ; and how the sail jibed, 
a further design that he knew nothing of ; and filled this way or that way, as the course 
and that was, to make a mast and sail, and we sailed changed ; — I say, when he saw 
to fit her with an anchor and cable. As to a this he stood like one astonished and amazed, 
mast, that was easy enough to get ; so I However, with a little use, I made all these 
pitched upon a straight young cedar-tree, things familiar to him ; and he became an 
which I found near the place, and which expert sailor, except that, as to the compass, I 
thetu was gteat plenty of in the island ; and could make him understand very little of that. 
I set Friday to work to cut it down, and On the other hand, as there was very little 
gave him directions how to shape and order cloudy weather, and seldom or never any 
it But as to the sail, that was my particular fogs in those parts, there was the less occa- 
cara I knew I had old sails, or rather sion for a compass, seeing the stars were 
pieces of old sails enough ; but as I had had always to he seen by night and the shore by 
them twenty-six years by me, and had not day, except in the rainy seasons, and then 
been veiy careful to preserve them, not im- nobody cared to stir abroad, either by land 
agining that I should ever have this kind of or sea, 

use for them, I did not doubt hut they were I was now entered on the seven-and-twen- 
all rotten ; and, indeed, most of them were tieth year of my captivity m this place ; 
m. However, I found two . pieces wHeh though the three last years that I had this 
appeared pretty good, and with |toe jf^went creature with me ought rather to he left out 
to work, and with a great deal of pains, and of the account, my habitation being q[uite of 
awkward tedious stitching (you may^be sure) another kind than in all the rest of the time, 
for want of needles, I at length , made a kfefl the anniversary of my landing here 
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with the same thankfulness to God for his 
mercies as at fast. And if I had such cause 
of acknowledgment at first, I had much more 
so now, having such additional testimonies 
of the care of Providence over me, and the 
great hopes I had of being ehectually and 
speedily deliveied ; for I had an invincible 
impression upon my thoughts that my deliv- 
erance was at hand, and that I should not be 
another year in this place. However, I went 
on with my husbandry, digging, planting, fen- 
cing as usual ; I gathered and cured my grapes, 
and did every necessary thing, as before. 

The rainy season was in the mean time 
upon me, when I kept more within doors 
than at other times. So I had stowed oui 
new vessel as secure as we could, bringing 
her up into the creek where, as I said, in the 
beginning I landed my rafts from the ship ; 
and hauling her up to the shore at high- 
water mark, I made my man Friday dig a 
little dock, just big enough to hold her, and 
just deep enough to give her water enough 
to float in ; and then, when the tide was 
out, we made a strong dam across the end 
of it, to keep the water out ; and so she lay 
dry, as to the tide from the sea ; and to keep 
the rain off, we laid a great many boughs 
ot trees so thick that she was as well 
thatched as a house ; and thus we waited 
for the months of November and December, 
in which I designed to make my adventure. 

When the settled season began to come 
in, as the thought of my design returned with 
the fair weather, I was prepaiing daily for 
the voyage. And the first thing I did was 
to lay by a certain quantity of provisions, 
being the stores for our voyage ; and in- 
tended, in a week or a fortnight's time, to 
open the dock and launch out our boat. I 
was busy one morning upon something of 
this kind, when I called to Friday, and bade 
him go to the sea-shore and see if he could 
find a turtle or tortoise, — a thing which we 
generally got once a week, for the sake of 
the eggs as well as the flesh. Friday had 
not been long gone, when he came running 
back, and flew over my outer wall or fence 
like one that felt not the ground or the steps 
he set his feet on j and before I had time to 
«peak to him, he cries out to m% 0 mm- 
0 master I--0 sorrot^! — 0 bad!'' 
What the matter^ Friday says I. “ 0, 

says **one, two, 

i I 18 


three canoe! — one, two, three’" By his 
way of speaking I concluded theie were six ; 
but on inquiry, I found it was but thiee. 
“ Well, Fiiday," says I, ‘‘ do not be flighted." 
So I heartened him up as well as I could. 
However, I saw the poor fellow was most 
terribly scared ; for nothing ran in his head 
but that they were come to look for him, 
and would cut him in pieces and eat him ; 
and the poor fellow trembled so, that I 
scarce knew what to do with him, I com- 
forted him as well as I could, and told him 
I was in as much danger as he, and that 
they would eat me as well as him. “ But,” 
says I, “Friday, we must resolve to fight 
them. Can you fight, Friday ^ “ Me 
shoot," says he ; “but there come many great 
number." “No matter for that," said I, 
again ; “ our guns will fright them that we 
do not kill" ; so I asked him, “ Whether, if I 
resolved to defend him, he would defend 
me, and stand by me, and do just as I hid 
him ? " He said, “ Me die, when yon hid 
die, master.” So I went and fetched a good 
^ dram of rum and gave him ; for I had been 
so good a husband of my rum that I had a 
great deal left. When he had drunk it, I 
made him take the two fowling-pieces, which 
we always carried, and load them with large 
swan-shot, as big as small pistol-bullets ; 
then I took four muskets, and loaded them 
with two slugs and five small bullets each ; 
and my two pistols I loaded with a brace of 
bullets each ; I hung my great sword as usual 
naked by my side, and gave Friday his hatchet. 

When I had thus prepared myself, I took 
my perspective-glass, and went up to the 
side of the hill to see what I could discover. 
And I found quickly, by my glass, that there 
were one-and-twenty savages, three piison- 
ers, and three canoes ; and that their whole 
business seemed to be the triumphant ban- 
quet upon these three human bodies (a bar- 
barous feast indeed), but nothing else more 
than as I had observed was usual with them. 

I observed, also, that they were landed^ 
Hot where they had done when Fiiday made 
his escape, but nearer to my creek, where 
the* shore was low, and where a thick wood 
Cfime close almost down to the sea. This^ 
with the abhorrence of the inhuman errand 
these wretches came about, filled . me 
such indignation, that I came down ag^ fo 
Friday and told Hm I was. 
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down to tliein and Icill them all ; and asked 
him it he would stand hy me. He was 
now gotten over his fright, and his spirits 
being a little raised with the dram I had 
given him, he was very cheerful, and told 
me, as before, he would die, when I bid die.” 

In this fit of fury, I took first and divided 
the arms which I had charged, as before, 
between us. I gave Friday one pistol to 
stick in his girdle, and three guns upon his 
shoulder ; and I took one pistol and the 
other three myself ; and in this posture we 
marched out. I took a small bottle of rum 
in my pocket, and gave Friday a large bag 
with more powder and bullet. And as to 
orders, I charged him to keep close behind 
me, and not to stir or shoot or do anything 
till I bid him ; and m the mean time not to 
speak a word. In this posture I fetched a 
compass to my nght hand of near a mile, 
as well to get over the cieek as to get into 
the wood ; so that I might come within shoot 
of them before I should he discovered, which 
I had seen by my glass it was easy to do. 

While I “was making this march, my former 
thoughts returning, I began to abate my 
resolution. I do not mean that I entertained 
any fear of their number ; for as they were 
naked, unarmed wretches, it is certain I 
was superior to them, — nay, though I had 
been alone ; but it occurred to my thoughts, 
what call, what occasion, much less what 
necessity, I was in to go and dip my hands 
in blood, to attack people who had neither 
done nor intended me any wrong, — who as 
to me were innocent ; and whose barbarous 
ctstoms were their own disaster, being in 
them a token, indeed, of God^s having left 
them, with the other nations of that part of 
the world, to such stupidity and to such inhu- 
man courses, but did not call me to take upon 
me to be a judge of their actions, much less an 
executioner of his justice : that whenever he 
thought fit, he would take the cause mto his 
own hands, and by national vengeance pun- 
ish them as a people lor national crimes ; 
bnt that, in tiia mean time, it was none of 
my business that it was true Friday might 
justify it, because he was a declared enemy, 
and in a state of war with those very par- 
ticular people, and it was lawful for him to 
attack them ; hut I could not say tiie sam^ ’ 
with »peot to me% 

warmly proi^ upon ^ ^ 


way as I went, that I resolved I would only 
go and place myself near them, that I might 
observe their barbarous least, and that I 
would act then as God should direct ; but 
that unless something offered that was more 
a call to me than yet I knew of, I would 
not meddle with them. 

With this lesolution I entered the wood, 
and with all possible warmess and silence, 
Friday following close at my heels, I 
marched till I came to the skirt of the 
wood, on the side which was next to them ; 
only that one corner of the wood lay be- 
tween me and them. Here I called softly 
to Friday, and showing him a great tree, 
which was just at the corner of the wood, I 
bade him go to the tree and bring me word 
if he could see there plainly what they were 
doing He did so, and came immediately 
hack to me and told me they nught be plain- 
ly viewed there ; that they were all about 
their fire, eating the flesh of one of their 
prisoners ; and that another lay bound upon 
the sand, a little from them, which he said 
they would kill next, and which fired all 
the very soul within me. He told me it 
was not one of their nation, but one of the 
bearded men whom he had told me of, that 
came to their country in the boat. I was 
filled with horror at the very naming the 
white-bearded man, and going to the tree I 
saw plainly by my glass a white man who 
lay upon the beach of the sea, with his 
hands and his feet tied with flags, or things 
like rushes ; and that he was a European, 
and had clothes on. 

There was another tree, and a little thicket 
beyond it, about fifty yards nearer to them 
than the place where I was, which, by going 
a little way about, I saw I might come' at un- 
discovered, and that then I should be within 
' half-shot of them . so I withheld my passion, 
though I was, indeed, enraged to the highest 
degree, and going back about twenty paces, I 
got behind some bushes, which held all the 
way till I came to the other tree ; and then I 
came to a little rising ground, which gave me 
a full view of them, at the distance of about 
eighty yards. 

I had now not a moment to lose'; for nine- 
teen of the dreadful 'wretches sat upon the 
ground, all close huddled together, and had 
jmt sent the ‘other two to butcher the poor 
CfefStian, and bring him perhaps limb by 
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limb to tbeir fire, ami they were stooped 
down to untie the bands at his feet. I turned 
to Friday. Now, Fiiday,” said I, “ do as I 
bid thee.” Fiiday said he would. “ Then, 
Friday,” says I, do exactly as you see me do, 
— fail in nothing.” So I set down one of the 
muskets and the fowling-piece upon the 
ground, and Friday did the like by his ; and 
with the other musket I took my aim at the 
savages, bidding him do the like. Then ask- 
ing him if he was ready, he said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Then fire at them,” said I ; and the same 
moment I fiied also. 

Fiiday took hi^ aim so much better than I, 
that on the side that he shot he killed two of 

them, and wounded three more ; and on my 
side I killed one and wounded two. They 
were, you may be sure, in a dreadful conster- 
nation ; and all of them who were not hurt 
jumped up upon their feet, but did not im- 
mediately know which way to run or which 
way to look, for they knew not from whence 
their destruction came. Friday kept his eyes ^ 
close upon me, that, as I had bid him, he 
might observe wbat I did. So as soon as the 
first shot was made, I threw down the piece 
and took up the fowling-piece, and Friday 
did the like ; he sees me cock and present ; 
he did the same again. “Are you ready, 
Friday ? ” said L “ Yes,” says he. “ Let fly, 

then, ” says I, “ in the name of God ’ ” and 
with that I fired again among the amazed 
wretches, and so did Friday. And as our 
pieces were now loaded with what I called 
swan-shot, or small pistol-bullets, we found 
only two drop ; but so m my were wounded, 
that they ran about yelling and screaming, 
like mad creatures, all bloody and miserably 
wounded, most of them ; whereof three more 
fell (juickly after, though not quite dead. 

“ Now, Friday,” says I, laying down the 
discharged pieces, and taking up the musket 
which was yet loaded, “ follow me,” says I ; 
which he did, with a great deal of courage. 
Upon which I rushed out of the wood and 
showed myself, and Friday close at my foot. 
As soon as I perceived they saw nm, I shouted 
as loud as I could, and bade Friday do so too; 
and running as fast as I could, — which, by 
the way, was not very fast, being laden with 
arms as I was, — I made directly towards the 
poor victim, who was, as I saich lying upon 
the beach or shore, between the where 
they sat and the sea. The two butdiers^ who 


were just going to work with him, had left 
him at the suiinise of our fiist fire, and fled 
in a terrible liigbt to the seaside and had 
jumped into a canoe, and thiee more of the 
rest made the same way. I turned to Fiiday, 
and bid him step forward and fire at them. 

He understood me immediately, and running 
about forty yards to be near them, he shot at 
them, and I thought he had killed them all ; 
for I see them all fall of a heap into the boat ; 
though I saw two of them up again quickly. 
However, he killed two of them, and wounded 
the third ; so that he lay down in the bottom 
of the boat, as if he had been dead. 

While my man Friday fired at them, I 
pulled out my knife and cut the dags that 
bound the poor victim, and loosing his hands 
and feet, I lifted him up and asked him in 
the Portuguese tongue, “ What he was 1 ” He 
answered in Latin, “ Christianus ” ; but was so 
weak and faint, that he could scarce stand or 
speak. I took my bottle out of my pocket 
and gave it him, making signs that he should 
diink, which he did , and I gave him a piece 
of bread, which he ate. Then I asked him, 

“ What countryman he was ? ” And he said 
“ Espagniole ” ; and being a little recovered, 
let me know, by all the signs he could 
possibly make, how much he was in my debt 
for hib deliverance. “ Seignior,” said I, with 
as much Spanish as I could make up, “ we 
will talk afterwards, hut we must fight now. 

If you have any strength left, take this pistol 
and sword and lay about you.” He took 
them very thankfully ; and no sooner had he 
the arms in his hands, but, as if they bad put 
new vigor into him, he flew upon his mur- 
derers like a fury, and had cut two of them 
in pieces in an instant. For the truth is, as 
the whole was a surprise to them, so the poor * 
creatures were so much frighted mth the noise 
of our pieces, that they fell down for mere 
amazement and fear , and had no more power 
to attempt , their own escape than their flesh 
haa to resist our shot. And that was the case 
of those five that Friday shot at in the boat ; 
for as three of them fell with the hurt they ’ 
received, so the other two fell with the fright. ^ 

I kept my piece in my hand still, without 
firing, being willing to keep my charge ready, ^ > 
because I had given the Spaniard my pistol 
and sword. So I called to Friday,^ and bade, „ ; 
him run up to the tree from whence We first 
fired, and fetch the arms whieh* Ikf th^; J 
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that had been discharged, which he did with 
great swiitoess ; and then giving him my 
musket, I sat down myself to load all the 
rest again, and hade them come to me when 
they were wanted. While I was loading 
these pieces, there happened a fierce engage- 
ment between the Spaniard and one of the 
savages, who made at him with one of their 
great wooden swords, — the same weapon that 
was to have killed him before, if I had not 
prevented it. The Spaniard, who was as bold 
and as brave as could be imagined, though 
weak, had fought this Indian a good while, 
and had cut him two great wounds on his 
head ; hut the savage, being a stout, lusty 
fellow, closing in with him, had thrown him 
down (being iaint), and was wringing my 
sword out of his hand, when the Spaniard, 
though undermost, wisely quitting the sword, 
drew the pistol from his girdle, shot the savage 
through the body, and killed him upon the 
spot, before I, who was running to help him, 
could come near him. 

Friday, being now left to his liberty, pur- 
sued the flying wretches with no weapon in 
his hand but his hatchet ; and with that he 
despatched those three who, as I said before, 
were wounded at first and fallen, and all the 
rest he could come up with. And the 
Spaniard coming to me for a gun, I gave him 
one of the fowling-pieces, with which he pur- 
sued two of the savages, and wounded them 
both ; but as he was not able to run, they 
both got from him into the wood, where Fri- 
day pursued them and killed one of them ; hut 
the other was too nimble for Mm, and though 
he was wounded, yet had plunged himself 
into the sea, and swam with all his might off 
^ to those two who were left in the canoe ; which 
three in the canoe, with one wounded, whom 
we knew not whether he died or no, were all 
that escaped our hands of one-and-twenty. 
The account of the rest is as follows : — 

$ Killed at oar first shot from the tree. 

^ Killed at the next shot. 

S Killed by Fiiday in the boat 

2 Killed by ditto, of those at first wonnded. 

1 Killed by ditto, in the wood. 

$ KttW by the Spaniard, , 

4 Killed, Irog fotmd toigA,iMe and there of 
tto wounds, or Wl'by Fk^ay in his 

chase of them. 

4 Escaped in the boi% wherck^ Ottewotad^, if 
not dead. 

21 In an. Mil 


Those that were in the canoe worked hard 
to get out of gunshot ; and though Friday 
made two or three shots at them, I did not 
find that he hit any of them. Friday would 
fain have had me take one of their canoes 
and pursue them ; and indeed I was very 
anxious about their escape, lest, carrying the 
news home to their people, they should come 
hack, perhaps, with two or three hundred of 
their canoes, and devour us by mere multi- 
tude. So I consented to pursue them by sea, 
and, running to one of their canoes, I jumped 
in and hade Friday follow me ; hut when I 
was in the canoe, I was surprised to find an- 
other poor creature lie there alive, bound 
hand and foot, as the Spaniard was, for the 
slaughter, and almost dead with fear, not 
knowing what the matter was ; for he hjid 
not been able to look up over the side of the 
I boat, he was tied so hard, neck and heels, 
and had been tied so long that he had really 
but little life in him. 

I immediately cut the twisted flags, or 
rushes, which they had hound him with, and 
would have helped him up ; hut he could 
not stand or speak, hut groaned most pit- 
eously, believing, it seems still, that he was 
only unbound in order to be killed. 

When Friday came to him, I bade him 
speak to him and tell him of his deliverance, 
and, pulling out my bottle, made him give 
the poor wretch a dram, which, with the 
news of his being delivered, revived Mm, and 
he sat up in the boat. But when Friday 
came to hear Mm speak, and look in his face, 
it would have moved any one to tears to have 
seen how Friday kissed him, embraced him, 
hugged him, cried, laughed, hallooed, jumped 
about, danced, sung, then cried again, wrung 
Ms hands, heat his own face and head, and 
then sung and jumped about again, like a 
distracted creature. It was a good while 
before I could make him speak to me or tell 
me what was the matter ; hut when he came 
a little to himself, he toH me that it was his 
father ! 

It is not easy for me to express how it 
moved me to see what ecstasy and filial affec- 
tion had worked in tMs poor savage at the 
s%ht of his father and of his being deMvered 
from death ; nor, indeed, can I describe half 
the extravagances of Ms affection after this, 
to he went into the boat and out of the boat 
4 ^at many times. When he wi^i^fc to 
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Iiim, he would sit down hy him, open his 
breast, and hold hinS father^s head close to his 
bosom half an hour together, to nourish it ; 
then he took his arms and ankles, which 
were numbed and stiff with the binding, and 
chafed and rubbed them with his hands ; and 
I, perceiving what the case was, gave him 
some rum out of my bottle to rub them with, 
which did them a great deal of good. 

This action put an end to our pursuit of 
the canoe with the other savages, who were 
now gotten almost out of sight. And it was 
happy for us that we did not ; for it bleiv so 
hard within two hours after, and before they 
could be gotten a quarter of their way, and 
continued blowing so hard all night, and 
that from the northwest, 'which was against 
them, that I could not suppose their boat 
could live, or that they ever reached to their 
own coast. 

But, to return to Friday, he was so busy 
about his father that I could not find in my 
heart to take him off for some time. But 
after I thought he could leave him a little, I 
called him to me, and he came, jumping and 
laughing and pleased to the highest extreme. 
Then I asked him if he hM given his father 
any bread. He shook his head, and said, 
“ Hone ; ugly dog eat all up self.” So I 
gave him a cake of bread out of a little pouch 
I carried on purpose ; I also gave him a dram 
for himself, but he would not taste it, but 
carried it to his father. I had in my pocket 
also two or three bunches of my raisins, so I 
gave him a handful of them for his father. 
He had no sooner given his father these raisins 
but I saw him come out of the boat and run 
away as if he had been bewitched, he ran at 
such a rate, for he was the swiftest fellow of 
his foot that ever I saw. I say, he ran at 
such a rate that he was out of sight, as it 
were, in an instant, and though I call^ and 
hallooed too af'ter him, it was all one ; away 
he went, and in a quarter of an hour I saw 
him come back again, though not so fast as 
)ie went ; and as he came neaxer, I found his 
pace was slacker because he had something 
in his hand. 

When he came up to me, I found he had 
been quite home for an earthen jug or pot to 
bring his father some fresh water, and that 
he had got two more cakes or loaves of hyead. 
The bread he gave me, but the water he car- 
ried to his father. jHowever, as I was very 


thirsty too, I took a little sup of it. This 
water revived his father more than all the 
rum or spirits I had given him ; tor he was 
just fainting with thirst. 

When his father had diunk, I called to 
him to know if there was any water left. He 
said, “ Yes ” ; and I bade him give it to the 
poor Spaniard, who was in as much want of 
it as his father ; and I sent one of the cakes 
that Friday brought to the Spaniard too, who 
was indeed very weak, and was reposing him- 
self upon a green place under the shade of a 
tree, and whose limbs were also veiy stiff* 
and very much swelled with the rude band- 
age be bad been tied with. When I saw that 
upon Friday’s coining to him wdth the water, 
he sat up and drank, and took the bread and 
began to eat, I went to him and gave him a 
handful of raisins. He looked up in my face 
with all the tokens of gratitude and thank- 
fulness that could appear in any countenance, 
but was so weak, notwithstanding he had so 
exerted himself in the fight, that he could 
not stand up upon his feet. He tried to do 
it two or three times, but -^^as really not able, 
his ankles were so swelled and so painful to 
him ; so I bade him sit still, and caused Fii- 
day to rub bis ankles and bathe them with 
rum, as he had done his father’s. 

I observed the poor affectionate creature 
every two minutes, or perhaps less, all the 
while he was here, turned his head about, to 
see if his father was in the same place and 
posture as he left him sitting ; and at last he 
found he was not to he seen, at which he 
started up and, without speaking a word, 
flew withHhat swiftness to him that one 
could scarce perceive his feet to touch the 
ground as he went. But when he came, he 
only found he had laid himself down to ease 
his limbs ; so Friday came back to me pres- 
entljq and 1 then spoke to the Spaniard to 
let Friday help him up if he could, and 1^ 
him to the boat, and then he should carry 
him to our dwelling, where I would take 
care of him. But Friday, a lusty, stroiig M- 
low, took the Spaniard quite up upon his 
back, and carried him away to the boat, and 
set Mm down softly upon the side or gtin- 
wale of the canoe, with his feet in the in^e 
of it, and then lifted him quite in and set 
him close to his father, and presently 
ping out agaiu, launched the boat; b 
paddled it aloi^ the shore faster th£|i p 
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wait, ttongt tte wind Hew pretty bard too. 
So lie bronglit tliem botli safe into our creek, 
and leaving tbem in tlie boat, runs away to 
fetch the other canoe. As he passed me, I 
spoke to him, and asked him whither he 
went. He told me, “ Go fetch more boat.” 
So away he went like the wind, for sure 
never man or horse ran like him ; and he 
had the other canoe in the cieek almost as 
soon as I got to it by land. So he wafted 
me over, and then went to help oiir new! 
guests out of the boat, which he did. But 
they were neither of them able to walk, so 
that poor Friday knew not what to do. 

To remedy this, I went to work in my 
thought, and calling to Friday to bid them 
sit doivn on the bank while he came to me, 
I soon made a kind of hand-barrow to lay 
them on, and Friday and I carried them up 
both together upon it betw’een us. But when 
we got them to the outside of our w’'all or 
fortification, we were at a worse loss than 
before, for it was impossible to get them over, 
smd I was resolved not to break it down. 
So I set to work again, and Friday and T, in 
about two hours’ time, made a very hand- 
some tent, covered with old saih, and above 
that with boughs of trees, being in the space 
without our outward fence and between that 
and the grove of young wood which I had 
planted. And here w’e made them two beds 
of such things as I had, namely, of good rice 
straw, with blankets laid upon it to lie on, 
and another to cover them on each bed. 

My island was now'- peopled, and I thought 
myself very rich in subjects. And it was a 
merry refiection which I frequently made, 
how like a king I looked 1 First of all, the 
whole country was my own mere property, 
so that I had an undoubted right of dominion. 
Beconclly, my people were perfectly subject- 
e<l ; I was al)solute lord and lawgiver ; they 
all owed their lives to me, and were ready to 
lay down their lit^, if there had been occa- 
sion of it, for me. It was remarkable, too, 
we had but three subjects, and they were of 
three different religions* My man Friday 
was a Protestant, h!s father was a pagan and 
a cannibal, and the Sptoitod was a Papist 
However^ I allowed liberty of conscience 
throughout my dominions. Bdt this is by 
the way. 

As soon as I had secured ihy tWb w#k 
rescued prisoners, and given 


and a place to rest them upon, I began to 
think of making some provision for them. 
And the first thing I did, I ordered Friday 
to take a yearling goat — betv ixt a kid and 
a goat — out of my particular flock, to be 
killed, when I cut off the hinder quarter, 
and chopping it into small x>ioces, I set Fii- 
clay to work to boiling and stewing, and 
made them a very good dish, I assure you, of 
flesh and broth, having put some barley and 
rice also into the broth ; and as I cooked it 
without doors, for I made no fire within my 
inn# wall, so I carried it all into the new 
tent ; and having set a table there for them, 
I sat down and ate my own dinner also with 
them, and, as well as I could, cheered them 
and encouraged them ; Friday being my in- 
terpreter, especially to his father, and indeed 
to the Spaniard too ; for the Spaniard spolce 
the language of the savages pietty well. 

After we had dined, or rather supped, I 
ordered Fiiday to take one of the canoes, 
and go and fetch our muskets and other fire- 
arms, which for want of time we had left 
upon the place of battle ; and the next day 
I oKlered him to go and bury tbe dead bodies 
of the savages, wTiich lay open to the sun, 
and would presently l^e offensive ; and I also 
ordered him to bury tbe horrid remains of 
their barbarous feast, which I knew were 
pretty much, and which I could not think of 
doing myself ; nay, I could not bear to see 
them if I went that way. All which he 
punctually performed, ^nd defaced the vciy 
appearance of the savages being there ; so 
that, w’-hen I went again, I could scarce 
know where it was, otherwise than by the 
corner of tbe wood pointing to the place, 

I then began to enter into a little conver^sa- 
tion with my two new subjects. And fiist 
I set Friday to inquire of his father what he 
thought of the escape of the savages in that 
canoe, and whether we might expect a re- 
turn of them with a powder too great for us 
to resist. His first opinion »was that the 
savages in the boat never could live out tbe 
storm which blew that night they went off, 
but must of necessity he drowned or driven 
south to those other shores where they were 
as sure to be devoured as they were to be 
; drowned if they were cast away* But as to 
lyrhat they would do if they came safe on 
ibore, he said he knew not ; but it was his 
' that they were so dr^dfullj fr%hted 
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with the manner of their being attacked, — 
the noise and the the, — that he believed 
they would tell their people they were all 
killed by thunder and lightning, not by the 
hand ot man , and that the two which ap- 
peared, namely, Fiiday and me, were two 
heavenly spirits or furies come down to 
destroy them, and not men with weapons. 
This he said he knew, because he heard them 
all cry out so in their language to one an- 
other ; for it was impossible for them to con- 
ceive that a man could dart fire and speak 
thunder, and kill at a distance without lilt- 
ing up the hand, as was done now. And 
this old savage was in the right ; for, as I 
understood since by other hands, the savages 
never attempted to go over to the island af- 
terwards ; they were so terrified with the ac- 
counts given by those four men (for it seems 
they did escape the sea) that they believed 
whoever went to that enchanted island would 
be destroyed with fire from the gods 1 

This, however, I knew not, and therefore 
was under continual apprehensions for a good 
while, and kept always upon my guard, me 
and all my army ; for as we were now four 
of us, I would have ventured upon a hun- 
dred of them fairly in the open field at any 
time. I 

In a little time, however, no more canoes ; 
appealing, the fear of their coming wore off, ! 
and I began to take my former thoughts of 
a voyage to the main into consideration, 
being likewise assured by Friday’s lather 
that I might depend upon good usage from 
their nation on his account, if I would go. 

But my thoughts were a little suspended 
when I had a serious discourse with the 
Spaniaid, and when I understood that there 
were sixteen more of his countrymen and 
Portuguese, which is near that number, who, 
having been cast away and made their es- 
cape to that side, lived there at peace indeed 
with the savages, but were very sore put to 
it for necessaries, and indeed for life. I 
asked him all the particulars of their voyage, 
and found they were a Spanish ship bound 
fi^om the Rio de la Plata to the Havannah, 
being directed to leave their loading ther^ 
which chiefly hides and silver, and to 
bring back what European goods they eoidd 
fireet with there 5 that they had flve Portu- 
guese seamen on hoard, whom they took out 
wwselk ; fivU of .their own 


men were drowned when the first ship was 
lost, and that these escaped thiough infinite 
dangers and hazards, and ariived almost 
starved on the Canmbal coast, where they 
expected to have been devoured every mo- 
ment. 

He told me they had some arms with 
them, but they weie perfectly useless, for 
that they had neither powder nor ball, the 
washing of the sea having spoiled all their 
powder but a little which they used at their 
fiibt landing to provide themselves some 
food. 

I asked him what he thought would be- 
come of them there, and if they had. formed 
no design of making any escape. He said 
they had many consultations about it, but 
that, having neither vessel nor tools to build 
one. nor piovisions of any kind, their coun- 
cils always ended in tears and despair. 

I asked him how he thought they would 
receive a pioposal from me which might tend 
towards an escape ; and whether, if they 
were all here, it might not be done 1 I told 
him with freedom I feared mostly their 
treacheiy and ill usage of me if I put my^ 
life in their hands ; for that gratitude was 
no inherent viitue in the nature of man ; 

; nor did men always square their dealings by 
the obligations they had received, so much as 
they did by the advantages they expected. 

! I told him it would be very hard that I 
should he the instrument of their deliver- 
I ance, and that they should afterwards make 
me their prisoner in New Spain, where an 
Englishman was certain to be made a sacri- 
fice, what necessity or what accident soever 
brought him thither ; and that I kl rather be 
delivered up to the savages and be devoured 
alive, than fall into tbe merciless claws of 
the priests, and be carried into the Inquisi- 
tion. I added, that otherwise I was per- 
suaded if they were all here, we might with 
so many hands build a bark large enough to 
carry us all away, either to the Brazils soutii- 
waifl, or to the islands or Spanish coast north- 
ward ; but that if in requital they should, 
when I had put weapons into their hands, 
carry me by force among their own people, \ 
I might be ill used for’*|ny kindne^ Iq I 

and make my case worse t^an it was ' 

He answered, with a great deal 0 
and ingenuity, that OOr^li 
mitorable, and tbqy we^ eof 
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that he believed they would abhor the 
thought of using any man unkindly that 
should contribute to their deliverance ; and 
that if I pleased he would go to them with 
the old man, and discourse with them about 
it, and return again, and bring me their an- 
swer ; that he would make conditions with 
them upon their solemn oath, that they 
should be absolutely under my leading as 
their commander and captain ; and that they 
should swear upon the holy sacraments and 
the gospel to he true to me, and go to such 
Christian country as that I should agree to, 
and no other ; and to be directed wholly and 
absolutely by my orders, till they were 
landed safely in such country as I intended ; 
and that he would bring a contract from 
them under their hands for that purpose. 

Then he told me he would first swear to 
me himself, that he would never stir from 
me as long as he lived till I gave him orders ; 
and that he would take my side to the last 
drop of his blood if there should hajjpen the 
least breach of faith among his countrymen. 

He told me they were all of them very 
dvil, honest men, and they were under the 
greatest distress imaginable, having neither 
weapons nor clothes nor any food, hut at 
the mercy and discretion of the savages ; 
out of all hopes of ever returning to their 
own country ; and that he was sure, if I 
would undertake their relief, they would live 
and die by me. 

Upon these assurances, I resolved to re- 
lieve them if possible, «and to send the old 
savage and the Spaniard over to them to 
twt ; hut when we had gotten all things in 
a readiness to go, the Spaniard himself 
started an objection, which had so much pru- 
dence in it on one hand, and so much sin- 
on the other hand, that I could not 
bit be very well satisfied in it ; and by his 
advice put off the deliverance of his com- 
r«l» for at leaat half a year. The case was 
thus 

He had heffli with us now about a month, 
during which time I hod let him see in what 
manner I lad proviW, with the assistance 
of Providence, for my support ; and he saw 
evidently what stock of com and rice I had 
laid up, which, m it was more than sufficient 
for myself, so it was not sufficient, at least 
Without good husbandry, for my fairly, now ; 
it was increased to mmhl# lonri imi#i ^ 


less would it he sufficient if his countrymen, 
who were, as he said, fourteen still alive, 
should come over. And least of all would it 
be sufficient to victual our vessel, if we 
should build one, for a voyage to any of the 
Christian colonies of America. So he told 
me he thought it would he more advisable 
to let him and the two others dig and culti- 
vate some more land, as much as I could 
spare seed to sow ; and that we should wait 
another harvest, that we might have a sup- 
ply of corn for his countrymen when they 
should come ; for want might be a tempta- 
tion to them to disagree, or not to think 
themselves delivered otherwise than out of 
one difilculty into another. '‘You know',^^ 
says he, “ the children of Israel, though they 
rejoiced at first for their being delivered out 
of Egypt, yet rebelled even against God him- 
self that delivered them, when they came to 
want bread in the wilderness.” 

His caution was so seasonable, and his 
advice so good, that I could not but be very 
well pleased with his proposal, as well as I 
was satisfied with his fidelity. So we fell to 
digging, all four of us, as well as the wooden 
tools we were furnished with permitted; and 
in about a month’s time, by the end of which 
it was seed-time, we had gotten as much land 
cured and trimmed up as we sowed twenty- 
two bushels of barley on and sixteen jars of 
rice,' — which was, in short, all the seed we 
had to spare : nor, indeed, did we leave our- 
selves barley sufficient for our own food for 
the six months that we had to expect our 
crop ; that is to say, reckoning from the time 
we set our seed aside for sowing, for it is not 
to be supposed it is six months in the ground 
in that country. 

Having now society enough, and our num- 
ber being sufficient to put us out of fear of 
the savages if they had come, unless their 
number had been very great, we went freely 
all over the island wherever we found occa- 
sion ; and as here we had our escape or 
deliverance upon our thoughts, it was impos- 
sible, at least for me, to have the means of it 
out of mine. To this purpose I mark^ out 
several trees which I thought fit for our 
work, and I set Friday and his father to 
cutting them clown ; and thm I caused the 
Spaniard, to whom I imparted my thought 
on# that aiMr, to oversee and direct th^ 
"terk* X showed them with what in*Waia- 
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gaLle pains I had hewed a large tree into 
single planks, and I caused them to do the 
like, till they had made about a dozen large 
planks of good oak, near two ieet broad, 
thirty “five feet long, and fionx two inches to 
four inches thick. What prodigious labor it 
took up, any one may imagine. 

At the same time I contrived to increase 
my little flock of tame goats as much as I 
could, and to this purpose I made Friday 
and the Spaniard go out one day, and myself 
with Friday the next day ; for we took our 
turns : and by this means wq got above 
twenty young kids to breed up with the 
rest ; for whenever we shot the dam, we 
saved the kids, and added them to our flock. 
But above all, the season for curing the 
graces coming on, I caused such a prodigious 
quantity to be hung up in the sun, that I 
believe had we been at Alicant, where the 
raisins of the sun are cured, we could have 
filled sixty or eighty barrels. And these 
with our bread was a great part of our food ; 
and very good living too, I assure you, for it 
is an exceeding nourishing food. 

It was now harvest, and our crop in good 
order. It was not the most plentiful increase 
I had seen in the island, but, however, it was 
enough to answer our end j for from our 
twenty "two bushels of barley we brought in 
and thrashed out above two hundred and 
twenty bushels, and the like in proportion 
of the rice ; which was store enough for our 
food to the next harvest, though all the six- 
teen Spaniards had been on shore with me : 
or if we had been ready for a voyage, it 
would very plentifully have victualled our 
ship to have carried us to any part of the 
world, — that is to say, of America. 

When we had thus housed and secured our 
magazine of corn, we fell to work to make 
more wicker-work, namely, great baskets in 
which we kept it ; and the Spaniard was 
veiy handy and dexterous at this part, and 
often blamed me that I did not make some 
things for defence of this kind of work ; but 
I saw no need of it. 

And now, having a full supply of food for 
all the" guests I expected, I gave the Spaniard 
Iteve to go over to t|ie mdn to see what he 
could do with those he had left behind him 
there. I gave him a stiict change in writing 
not to Mng any with him, would 
notifi^ sw#ar in thp of himeht and 


of the old savage, that he would no way 
injure, fight with, or attack the person he 
should find in the island, -who was so kind to 
send for them in older to their deliverance ; 
but that they would stand by and defend 
him against all such attempts, and wherever 
they went would be entirely under and sub- 
jected to his commands ; and that this should 
be put in writing, and signed vith tbeir 
hands. How we were to have this clone, 
when I knew they had neither pen or ink, 
that indeed was a question which we never 
asked. 

Under these instructions, the Spaniard and 
the old savage, the father of Fiiday, went 
away in one of the canoes which they might 
be said to come in, or rather were brought 
in, when they came as prisoners to be de- 
voured by the savages. 

I gave each of them a musket with a fire- 
lock on it, and about eight charges of powder 
and ball, charging them to be very good 
husbands of both, and not to use either of 
them but upon urgent occasion. 

This was a cheerful work, being the first 
measures used by me in view of my deliver- 
ance for now twenty-seven years and some 
days. I gave them provisions of bread and 
of dried grapes suflicient lor themselves for 
many days, and suflicient for all their coun- 
trymen for about eight days^ time ; and wish- 
ing them a good voyage, I see them go, 
agreeing with them about a signal they 
should hang out at their return, by which I 
should know them again when they came 
back at a distance, before they came on 
shore. 

They went away with a fair gale on the 
day that the moon was at full by my account, 
in the month of October. But as for an exact 
reckoning of days, after I bad once lost it, I 
could never recover it again ; nor had I kept 
even the number of years so punctually as to 
be sure that I was right, though, as it proved 
when I afterwards examined my account, I 
found I had kept a true reckoning of years. 

It was no less than eight days I had waited 
for them, when a strange and unfor^en 
accident intervened, of which the like has 
not perhaps been heard of in history, I- was t 
fast asleep in my hutcji one morning, when 
my man Friday came running in to me,; and | 
called aloud, “ Master, master, they ar^ ; 
they are come I " " ^ ' U U I ' 
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I jumped up, and, regardless of danger, I notices of danger, wMcli sometimes are given 
went out as soon as I could get my clothes when he may think there is no possibility of 
on, through niy little grove, which, hy the its being real. That such hmts and notices 
way, was by this time grown to be a very are given us, I believe few that have made 
thick wood ; I say, regardless of danger, I any observations of things can deny ,* that 
went without my arms, which was not my they are certain discoveries of an invisible 
custom to do ; but I was surprised, when, world, and a converse of spirits, we cannot 
turning my eyes to the sea, I presently saw a doubt ; and if the tendency of them seems 
boat at about a league and a half ^s distance, to be to warn us of danger, why should we 
standing in for the shore with a shouldei-of- not suppose they are from some friendly 
mutton sail, as they call it, and the wind agent, — whether supreme, or inferior and 
blowing pretty fair to bung them in ; also I subordinate, is not the question, — and that 
observed, presently, that they did not come they are given for our good 
from that side which the shore lay on, but The present question abmidantly confirms 
from the southernmost end of the island, me in the justice of this reasoning ; tor had 
Upon this I called Friday in, and hid him I not been made cautious by this secret ad- 
lie close, for these were not the people we monition, come it from whence it will, I had 
looked for, and that we might not know yet been undone inevitably, and in a far worse 
w’hether they were friends or enemies. condition than before, as you will see pres- 

In the next place, I went in to letch my ently. 
perspective-glass to see what I could make I had not kept myself long in this posture, 
of them ; and having taken the ladder out, but I saw the boat draw near the shore, as if 
I climlied to the top of the hill, as I used to they looked for a creek to thrust in at for the 
do when I was apprehensive of anything, and convenience of landmg. However, as they 
to take my view the plainer without being did not come quite far enough, they did not 
discovered. see the little inlet where I formerly landed 

I had .scarce set my foot on the hill, when my rafts, hut ran their boat on shore upon 
my eye plainly discovered a ship lying at an the beach, at about half a mile from me ; 
anchor, at about two leagues and a half s dis- which was very happy for me, for otherwise 
tance from me south-southeast, hut not they would have landed just, as I may say, 
above a league and a half from the shore, at my door, and would soon have beaten me 
By my observation it appeared plainly to be out of my castle, and perhaps have plun*- 
an English ship, and the boat appeared to be dered me of all I had. 
an English long-boat When they were on shore, I was fully sat- 

I cannot express the confusion I was in, isfied that they were Englishmen, at least 
though the joy of seeing a ship, and which most of them. One or two I thought were 
I had reason to believe was manned by my Dutch ,* but it did not prove so. There were 
own cmmtrymen and consequently friends, in all eleven men, whereof three of them I 
was such as I cannot describe* But yet I found were unarmed, and, as I thought, 
had Some secret doubts hung about me, I bound ; and when the first four or five of 
cannot tell from whence they came, bidding them were jumped on shore, they took those 
me keep upon my guard. In the fiirst place, three out of the boat as prisoners. One of 
it occurred to me to consider what business the three I could perceive using the most 
an English ship could have in that part of passionate gestures of entreaty, affliction, and 
the world, since it was not the way to or despair, even to a kind of extravagance ; the 
from any part of the world where the Eng- other two, I could perceive, lifted up their 
lish had any traffic j and I knew there had hands sometimes, and appeared concerned, 
been no storms th drive theifi in there as in indeed, but not to such a degree as the first, 
distress ; and that if ij^y were English I was perfectly confounded at the sight, 
really, it was most that ihey were and knew not what the meaning of it should 

here upon fro gohd tod I had he. Friday called out to me in English as 

better contkto ai I was thid Ml mlp the well as he could, 0 mastei^ i you see Eng- 
hands of thievi^ tod murderers. Hsh mans eat prisoner as well as savage 

Let no man delpise the secret h^ls ^and mans/ « Why,” says I, '^Friday, do you 
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think they are a going to eat them, then ? " 
“Yes,” says Friday, “they will eat them" 
No, no," says I, “ Friday ; I am afraid 
they will murder them, indeed, but you may 
be sure they will not eat them." 

All this while I had no thought of what 
the matter really was, but stood trembling 
with the horror of the sight, expecting every 
moment when the three prisoners should be 
killed ; nay, once I saw one of the villains lift 
up his arm with a great cutlass, as the sea- 
men call it, or sword, to strike one of the 
poor men ; and I expected to see him fall 
every moment, at which all the blood in my 
body seemed to run chill in my veins. 

I wished heaitily now for my Spanitird 
and the savage that was gone with him, or 
that I had any way to have come undiscov- 
ered within shot of them, that I might have 
rescued the three men, for I saw no fii e-arms 
they had among them ; but it fell out to my 
mind another way. 

After I had observed the outrageous usage 
of the three men by the insolent seamen, I 
observed the fellows run scattenng about the 
land, as if they wanted to see the country. 
I observed that the three other men had lib- 
erty to go also where they pleased ; hut they 
sat down all three upon the ground, very 
pensive, and looked like men in despair. 

This put me in mind of the first time 
when I came on shore and began to look 
about me ; how I gave myself over for lost j 
how wildly I looked round me ; what dread- 
M apprehensions I had ; and how I lodged j 
in the tree all night, for fear of being de- 
voured by wild beasts. 

As I knew nothing that night of the sup- 
ply I was to receive by the providential 
driving of the ship nearer the land by the 
storms and tide, by which I have since been 
so long nourished and supported, so these 
three poor desolate men knew nothing how 
certain of deliverance and supply they were 
how near it was to them, and how efectually 
and really they wme in a Mndition of safety, 
at the same time that they thought them- 
mlm I«ft, and their esse desperate. 

So little do We see befof# m in the world, 
and w maeh rewn hat^ m to depend 
hpon tie #e wd, 

that he does not liite W%b^: 

lutely destitute, but ikt k m worst 
ciimstances they have always 


he thankful for, and sometimes are nearer 
their deliverance than they imagine ; nay, 
aie even brought to their cleliveiance by the 
means by which they seem to be brought to 
their destruction. 

It was just at the top of high-water when 
these people came on shore, and while partly 
they stood parleying with tiie prisoners they 
brought, and partly while they rambled 
about to see what kind of a place they were 
in, they had carelessly stayed till the tide 
was spent, and the water was ebbed consid- 
erably away, leaving their boat aground. 

They had left two men in the boat, who, 
as I found afterwards, having drunk a little 
too much brandy, fell asleep ; however, one 
of them waking sooner than the other, and 
finding the boat too fast aground for him to 
stir it, hallooed for the rest iv ho were strag- 
gling about, upon which they all soon came 
to the boat ; hut it was past all their strength 
to launch her, the boat being very heavy, 
and the shore on that side ])eing a soft, oozy 
sand, almost like a quicksand. 

In this condition, like tiue seamen, who* 
aie perhaps the least of all mankind given to 
forethought, they gave it over, and away 
they strolled about the country again ; and 
I heard one of them say aloud to another, 
calling them off from the boat, “ Why, let 
her alone, Jack, can’t ye j she will float next 
tide " ; ~ by which I was fully confirmed in 
the main inquiry of what countiymen tiiey 
were. 

All this while I kept myself very close, 
not once daring to stir out of my castle any 
farther than to my place of observation near 
the top of the hill ; and very glad I was to 
think how well it was fortified. I knew it 
was no less than ten hours before the boat 
could be on float again, and by that time it 
would he dark, and I might he at more lib- 
erty to see their motions, and to hear their 
discourse, if they had any. 

In the mean time I fitted myself up for a 
battle as before j though with more caution, 
knowing I had to do with another kind of 
enemy than I had at first, I ordered Friday 
also, whom I had made an excelleiii inarks- 
man with his gun, to load himself with arms, 

I took myself my two fowliqg-pleces, and I 
gave him three muskets. My figure indeed 
^ very fierce : I had my formidable goat- 
skin eoat on, with the great cap I have men- 
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tioned, a naked sword by my side, two pistols 
in my belt, and a gnu upon each shoulder. 

It was my design, as I said above, not to 
have made any attempt till it was dark ; but 
about two o’clock, being the heat of the day, 

I found that, in short, they were all gone 
straggling into the woods, and, as I thought, 
were laid down to sleep. The three poor 
distressed men, too anxious for their condition 
to get any sleep, were, however, set down 
under the shelter of a great tree, at about a 
quarter of a mile from me, and, as I thought, 
out of sight of any of the rest. 

Upon this I resolved to discover myself to 
them, and learn something of theii’ condition. 
Immediately I marched in the figure as 
above, my man Friday at a good distance 
behind me, as formidable for his arms as T, 
but not making quite so staring a spectre-like 
figure as I did. 

I came as near them undiscovered as I 
could, and then, before any of them saw me, 

I called aloud to them in Spanish, “ What 
are ye, gentlemen 1 ” 

They started up at the noise, but were ten 
times more confounded when they saw me, 
and the uncouth figure that I made. They 
made no answer at all, but I thought I per- 
ceived them just going to fiy from me, when 
I spoke to them in English. “ Gentlemen,” 
said I, “ do not be surprised at me ; perhaps 
you may have a friend near you "when you | 
did not expect it.” “ He must be sent I 
directly from heaven then,” said one of them 
very gravely to me, and pulling off his hat 
at the same time to me, for our condition 
is past the help of man.” “All help is 
from heaven, sir,” said I ; “ but can you put 
a stranger in the way how to help you, for 
you seem to me to be in some great distress ? 
I saw you when you landed ; and when you 
seemed to make applications to the brutes 
that came with you, I saw one of them lift 
up his sword to kill you.” 

The poor man, with tears running down ; 
Ms face, and trembling, looking like one 
astonished, returned, “ Am I talking to God 
or man ? Is it a real man or an angel t ” 

Be in no fear about that, sir,” ^id I ; “if 
God had sent an augel to r^ieve you, he 
would have come better clothed, and armed 
alter another manner than you see me in. 
Pray^^ lay aside ydur fern ; 1 am a mam ^ 
Eo^ishman, anft di^p(^syd f&% you 


see. I have one servant only ; we have 
arms and ammunition ; tell us freely. Can 
we serve you ? What is your case i ” 

“ Our case,” said he, “ sir, is too long to 
tell you while our murderers are so near ; 
but in short, sir, I was commander of that 
ship ; my men have mutinied against me ; 
they have been hardly prevailed on not to 
murder me, and at last have set me on shoie 
in this desolate place, with these two men 
with me ; one my mate, the other a passen- 
ger, where we expected to perish, believing 
the place to be uninhabited, and know not 
yet what to think of it.” 

“ Where are those brutes, your enemies 1 ” 
said I ; “do you know where they are gone ? ” 
“ There they lie, sir,” said he, pointing to a 
thicket of trees. “ My heart trembles for fear 
they have seen us and heard you speak ; if 
they have, they will certainly murder us all.” 

“ Have they any fire-arms ? ” said 1. He 
answered, they had only two pieces, and one 
which they left in the boat. “ Well then,” 
said I, “ leave the rest to me ; I see they are 
all asleep ; it is an easy thing to kill them 
all ; hut shall we rather take them prisoners 1 ” 
He told me there were two desperate villains 
among them that it was scarce safe to show 
any mercy to ; but if they were secured, he 
believed all the rest would return to their 
duty. I asked him wMch they were. He 
told me he could not at that distance describe 
them ; but he would obey my orders in any- 
thing I would direct. “ Well,” says I, “let 
us retreat out of their view or hearing, lest 
they awake, and we will resolve further ” ; 
so they willingly went hack with me, till the 
woods covered us from them. 

“ Look you, sir,” said I, “ if I venture 
upon your deliverance, are you willing to 
make two conditions with me 1 ” He antici- 
pated my proposals by telling me that both 
he and the ship, if recovered, should he 
wholly directed and commanded by me in 
everything ,* and if the ship was not recov- 
ered, he would live and die with me in whai: 
paVt of the world soever I would send him ; 
and the two other men said the same. 

^‘Well,” says I, “my conditions axe hujt 
two. 1. That while you stay on this island 
with me you will not pretend to any aulhms 
ity here ; and if I put arms into yom 
you will upon all occasions give the! 
me, and do no prejudice* to me 4r ^ 
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tMa island, and in the mean time he governed 
hy my ordei*s. 

“2. That if the ship is or may be re- 
covered, you will carry me and my man to 
England passage free.” 

He gave me all the assurances that the 
invention and faith of man could devise, 
that he would comply with these most lea- 
sonahle demands, and besides would owe his 
life to me, and acknowledge it upon all occa- 
sions as long as he lived. 

“Well, then,” said I, “here are three 
muskets for you, with powder and ball ; tell 
me next w^hat you think is proper to be 
done.” He showed all the testimony of his 
gratitude that he was able ; but offered to be 
wdiolly guided by me. I told him I thought 
it was hard venturing anything ; but the 
best method I could think of was to fire 
upon them at once as they lay ; and if any 
were not killed at the first volley, and offered 
to submit, we might save them, and so put 
it wholly upon Ood^s providence to direct 
the shot. 

He said very modestly, that be was loath 
to kill them if he could help it, but that 
those two were incorrigible villains, and had 
been the authors of il the mutiny in the 
ship, and if they escaped we should be un- 
done still ; for they would go on board and 
bring the whole ship’s company, and destroy 
us all. “ Well then,” says I, “ necessity legit- 
imates my advice, for it is the only way to 
save our lives.” However, seeing* him still 
cautious of shedding blood, I told him they 
should go themselves, and manage as they 
found convenient 

In the middle of this discourse we heard one 
of them awake, and soon after we saw two 
of them on their feet. I asked him if either 
of them weie the men who he had said were 
the heads of the mutiny. He said, 

“Well then,” said I, “you may let them 
escape; and Providence seems to have 
awakened them on purpose to save them- 
selv» ow,” says I, “ if the rest escape 
you, it is your fault” 

Animated with this, he took the musket I ^ 
given Mm in Ml hand, and a pistol in i 
Mi Wt, and hw tiro compel with Mm, 
with each man a M' Ik hand. The 
two men who were ndtit Um fimt, 
made some noise,, $$ Whlcii^ tm #f & iOa- 
men who was ewake tmA 


seeing them coming, cried out to the rest. 
But it was too late then ; for the moment he 
cried out, they fired, — I mean the two men, 
the captain wisely reserving his own piece. 
They had so well aimed their shot at the 
men they knew, that one of them was killed 
on the spot, and the other very much 
wounded ; but, not being dead, h© started 
up upon bis feet, and called eagerly for help 
to the other ; but the captain, stepping to 
him, told him it was too late to cry for help, 
he should call upon God to forgive his 
villany, and with that word knocked him 
clown with the stock of his musket, so that 
he never spoke more. There were three more 
in the company, and one of them was also 
slightly wounded. By this time I was come, 
and when they saw their danger, and that it 
was in vain to resist, they begged for mercy. 
The captain told them he would spare their 
lives, if they would give him any assurance 
of their abhorrence of the treachery they 
had been guilty of, and would swear to be 
faithful to Mm in recovering the ship, and 
afterwards in carrying her back to Jamaica, 
from whence they came. They gave him all 
the protestations of their sincerity that could 
be desired, and he was willing to believe 
them and spare their lives, which I was not 
against ; only I obliged him to keep them 
bound hand and foot while they were upon 
the island. 

While this was doing, I sent Friday with 
the captain’s mate to the boat, with orders to 
secure her and bring away the oars and sail ; 
which they did. And by and by three 
straggling men, that were (happily for them) 
parted from the rest, came back upon hear- 
ing the guns fired ; and seeing their captain, 
who before was their prisoner, now their 
conqueror, they submitted to be bound also ; 
and so our victory Wtxs complete. 

It now remained that the captain and I 
should inquire into one another’s circumstan- 
ces, I began first, and told him my whole his- 
tory, which he heard with an attention even 
to amazement ; and particularly at the won- 
derful manner of my being furnished with 
provisions and ammunition. And, indeed, 
as my story is a whole collection of wonders, 
it affected him deeply. But when he re- 
flected from thence upon himself, and how I 
siemed to have been preserved there on 
to save Mis life, the tears ran down 
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his face, and he could not Epeak a word had to do w^as to stave the boat which lay 
naoie. upon the beach, so that they might not carry 

After this communication was at an end I her oft ; and taking everything out ot hei, 
carried him and his two men into my apart- leave her so far useless as not to be fit to 
ment, leading them in just -where I came out, swim. Accordingly we went on board, took 
namely, at the top of the house , where I re- the arms which were left on board out of her, 
freshed them with such provisions as I had, and whatever else we found there, which was 
and showed them all the contrivances I had a hottle of brandy and another of lum, a few 
made during my long, long inhabiting that biscuit cakes, a horn of powder, and a great 
place. lump of sugar in a piece of canvas, — the 

All I showed them, all I said to them, sugar was five or six pounds : all which was 
was perfectly amazing ; hut above all, the very welcome to me, especially the brandy 
captain admired my fortification, and how and sugar, of which I had had none left for 
perfectly I had concealed niy retreat with a many years. 

grove of trees, which, having been now When w'-e had carried all these things on 
planted near twenty years, and the trees shoie (the oars, mast, sail, and rudder of the 
growing much faster than in England, wus boat w^ere cariied away before, as above), we 
become a little wood, and so thick that it knocked a great hole in hex bottom, that if 
was unpassablein any pait of it hut at that they had come strong enough to master us, 
one side where I had reserved my little wind- yet they could not carry ofi the boat 
ing passage into it I told him this was my Indeed, it was not much in my thoughts 
castle and my residence, but that I had a that we could be able to recover the ship ; 
seat in the country, as most princes have, hut my ^dew wus, that if they went away 
whither I could retreat upon occasion, and I without the boat, I did not much question 
would show him that too another time ; but to make her fit again to carry us away to the 
at present our business was to consider how Leeward Islands, and call upon our friends 
to recover the ship. He agi’eed with me as the Spaniards, in my way, for I had them 
to that, but told me he was peifectly at a loss still in my thoughts, 
what measures to take ; for that there were While we were thus preparing our designs, 
still six-and-twenty hands on board, who, and had first by main strength heaved the 
having entered into a cursed conspiracy, by boat up upon the beach, so high that the tide 
which they had all forfeited their lives to the would not float her oft at high-water mark ; 
law, would be hardened in it now by despera- and, besides, had broken a hole in her bottom 
tion, and would carry it on, knowing that if too big to be quickly stopped, and were sat 
they were reduced they should be brought to down musing what we should do ; we heard 
the gallows as soon as they came to England, the ship fire a gun, and saw her make a waft 
or to any of the English colonies ; and that with her ancient, as a signal for the boat to 
therefore there would be no attacking them come on board ; but no boat stirred ; and 
with so small a number as we were. they fired several times, making other signals 

I mused for some time upon what he said, for the boat, 
and found it was a very rational conclusion ; At last, when all their signals and firings 
and that therefore something was to be re- proved fruitless, and they found the boat did 
solved on very speedily, as well to draw the not stir, we saw them, by the help of my 
men on board into some snare for their sur- glasse'*, hoist another boat out, and row to- 
prise as to prevent their landing upon us and wards the shore ; and we found as they ap- 
destroying us. Upon this it presently occurred preached that there were no Jess than ten men 
to me that in a little while the ship’s crew, in her, and that they had fire-arms with 
wondering what was become of their com- them. 

rades and of the boat, would certainly come As the ship lay almost two leagues from 
on shore iu their other boat to seek for them, the shore, we had a full view of them as 
and that then perhaps they might come they came, and a plain sight of the men,'’i 

J jr..-. T- _ * r i i i ? 


armed, and be too strong for us, 
allowed was rational 


This he even of their faces ; because the tide 
set them a little to the east of the 


Upon this I told hhn thq first thing we [ boat, they rowed up under shore i 
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the same place where the other had landed, 
and where the boat lay. 

By this means, I say, we had a lull view 
of them, and the captain knew the persons 
and characters of all the men in the boat, of 
whom he said that there were three very 
honest fellows, who, he was sure, were led 
into this conspiracy by the rest, being over- 
powered and frighted. 

But that as for the boatswain, who it seems 
was the chief officer among them, and all the 
rest, they were as oiitrageons as any of the 
ship’s crew, and were no donbt made desper- 
ate in their new enterprise ; and terribly 
apprehensive he was that they would be too 
po^eiM for us, 

I smiled at him, and told him that men 
in our circumstances were past the operation 
of lear ; that seeing almost every condition 
that could be was better than that which we 
were supposed to be in, we ought to expect 
that the consequence, whether death or life, 
would be sure to be a deliverance. I asked 
him what he thought of the circumstances 
of my life, and whether a deliverance were 
not worth ventuiing for. “And where, 
sir,” said I, “ is your belief of my being pre- 
seived here on purpose to save your life, 
which elevated you a little while ago 1 For 
my pait,” said I, ‘‘ there seems to be but one 
' thing amiss in all the prospect of it.” 
“ What ’s that 1 ” says he. “ Why,” said I, 
“ ’t 18 that, as you say, there are three or four 
honest fellows among them, which should be 
spared. Had they been all of the wicked 
part of the crew, I should have thought 
God^B providence had singled them out to 
deliver them into your hands ; for, depend 
upon itv evei^ man of them that comes 
ashore is our own, and shall die or live as 
they behave to us.” 

is I spoke this with a raised voice and 
cheerful couiitenanoe, I found it greatly 
encouraged him ; so we set vigorously to 
our teinem. We had upon the first ap- 
pemnce of the boa#s coming from the ship 
considered of sefara|ai% our prisoners, and 
had indeed securdt thcm^efoctually. 

f wo of iimn, was 

9 ^ mi of the ted timi) to 

lUy cave, where they were remote enough, 
and out of of beh^ hoaM of dMowJ 
«d, or of iudifig 


xf they could have delivered themselves. 
Here they left them bound, but gave them 
provisions, and promised them if they con- 
tinued there quietly, to give them their liberty 
in a day or two ; but if they attempted their 
escape, they should be put to death without 
mercy. They promised faithfully to bear 
their confinement with patience, and w^ere 
very thankful that they had such good usage 
as to have provisions and a light left them ; 
lor Friday gave them candles (such as w^e 
made ourselves) for their comfort ; and they 
did not know but that he stood sentinel over 
them at the entrance. 

The other prisoners had better usage. 
Two of them were kept pinioned indeed, be- 
cause the captain was not free to trust them, 
but the other two were taken into my service 
upon their captain’s recommendation, and 
upon their solemnly engaging to live and die 
wuth us. So with them and the three honest 
men, we were seven men well armed ; and I 
made no doubt we should be able to deal 
w'ell enough with the ten that were a coining, 
considering that the captain had said theie 
w’-ere three or four honest men among them 
also. 

As soon as they got to the place where 
their other boat lay, they ran their boat into 
the beach, and came all on shore, hauling 
the boat up after them ; which I was glad to 
see, for I was afraid they would rather have 
left the boat at an anchor some distance from 
the shore, with some hands in her to guard 
her, and so we should not be able to seize 
the boat. 

Being on shore, the first thing they did, 
they ran all to their other boat ; and it was 
easy to see that they were under a great 
surprise to find her stripped, as above, of all 
that was in her, and a great hole in her 
bottom. 

After they had mused awhile upon this, 
they set up two or three great shouts, halloo- 
ing with all their might, to try if they could 
make their companions hear j but all was to 
no purpose. Then they came aE dose in a 
rii % and fired a volley of thehr atodl arms ; 
which indeed we heard, and the echoes made 
! the woods ring, but it was all one ; those in 
the cave, we were sure, could not hear ; and 
those in our keeping, though they heard it 
well enough, yet dur^ giye no answe^f to 
tliem. 
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They were so astonished at the surpiise of ; 
this, that, as they told us afterwards, they 
resolved to go all on board again to their 
ship, and let them know there that the men 
were all murdered, and the long-boat staved. 
Accordingly, they immediately launched 
their boat again, and got all of them on 
board. 

The captain was terribly amazed, and even 
confounded at this, believing they would go 
on board the ship again, and set sail, giving 
their comrades over for lost, and so he should 
still lose the ship, which he was in hopes 
we should have recovered. But he was 
cj[uickly as much frighted the other way. 

They had not been long put off with the 
boat, but we perceived them all conung on 
shore again ; but with this new measure in 
their conduct, which it seems they consulted 
together upon, namely, to leave three men in 
the boat, and the rest to go on shore, and go 
up into the country to look for their fellows. 

This was a great disappointment to us ; 
for now we were at a loss what to do ; for 
our seizing those seven men on shore would 
be no advantage to us if we let the boat 
escape ; because they would then row away 
to the ship, and then the rest of them would 
be sure to weigh and set sail, and so our 
recovering the ship would be lost. 

However, we had no remedy but to w'ait 
and see what the issue of things might pre- 
sent. The seven men came on shore, and i 
the three who remained in the boat put her 
off to a good distance from the shore, and 
came to an anchor to wait for them ; so that 
it was impossible for us to come at them in 
the boat. 

Those that came on shore kept close to- 
gether, marching towards the top of the little 
hill under which my habitation lay ; and we 
could see them plainly, though they could 
not perceive us. We could have been very 
glad they would have come nearer to us, so 
that we might have fired at them, or that 
they would have gone farther off, that we 
might have come abroad. 

But when they w^e'come to the brow of 
the hiU, where they could see a great way 
ipto the valleys and woode which lay towards 
the northeast part, and where the island lay 
shouted and hallooed till they 
^ , were weary; and 'not caring, it seems, to 
far from the shore, nor far from one 
19 L 


another, they sat down together under a tree 
to consider of it. Had they thought fit to 
have gone to sleep there, as the other party 
of them had done, they had done the job lor 
us ; but they welTe too full of apprehensions 
of danger to venture to go to sleep, though 
they could not teE what the danger was they 
had to fear neither. 

The captain made a very just proposal to 
me upon this consultation of theirs, namely, 
that peihaps they would all fire a vollc} 
again, to endeavor to make their fellows 
hear, and that we should all sally upon 
them just at the juncture when their pieces 
were all clischarged, and they would ceitainly 
yield, and we should have them without 
bloodshed. I liked the proposal, provided 
it was done while we were near enough to 
come up to them before they could load 
I their pieces again. 

But this event did not happen, and we lay 
still a long time very irresolute what course 
to take. At length I told them there would 
be nothing to be done in my opinion till 
nigbt, and then, if they did not return to the 
boat, perhaps we might find a way to get 
between them and the shore, and so might 
use some stratagem with them in the boat to 
get them on shore. 

We waited a great while, though very im- 
patient for their removing ; and were veiy 
uneasy when, after long consultations, we 
saw them start all up and march down 
toward the sea. It seems they had such 
dreadful apprehensions upon them of the 
danger of the place, that they resolved to go 
on board the ship again, give their compan- 
ions over for lost, and so go on with their 
intended voyage with the ship. 

As soon as I perceived them go toward 
the shore, I imagined it to be, as it really 
was, that they had given over their search, 
and were for going hack again ; and the 
captain, as soon as I told him my thoughts, 
was ready to sink at the apprehensions of it ; 
hut I presently thought of a stratagem to 
fetch them hack again, and which answered - 
my end ta a tittle. 

I ordered Friday and the captain's mate to I 
go over the little creek westy«{aDc4 
the place where the savages came pn ; , 

when Friday was respued ; and as soon ‘its*. , 
they came to a little rising gpopud^ kt T ' 

half a mile distance, I bade them halloo as 
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loud as they could, and wait till they lounci 
the seamen heard them ; that as soon as ever 
they heard the seamen answer them they 
should return it again ; and then, keeping 


to those behind to come along ; and could 
also hear them answer and complain how 
lame and tired they were, and not able to 
come any faster, — which was very welcome 
news to us. 

At length they came up to the boat ; but 
^t is impossible to express their confusion 
when they found the boat fast aground in 
I the creek, the tide ebbed out, and their two 
men gone ! We could hear them call to 
one another in a most lamentable manner, 


diately leaving Friday and the captain^s mate 
to their business, I took the rest with me, 
and crossing the creek out of their sight, we 
surprised the two men before they were 
aware ; one of them lying on shore, and the 
other being in the boat The fellow on 
shore was between sleeping and waking, and 
going to start up, the captain, who was fore- 
most, ran in upon him, and knocked him 
down, and then called out to him in the 
boat to yield, or he was a dead man. 

There needed very few arguments to per- 
suade a single man to yield when he saw 
five men upon him, and his comrade knocked 
down ; besides, this was, it seems, one of the 
three who were not so hearty in the mutiny 
as tlie rest of the crew, and therefore was 
easily persuaded not only to yield, but after- 
wards to jbin very sincerely witli us. 

In the mean time Friday and the captain^s 
mate so well managed tbeir business with 
the rest, that they drew them, by hallooing 
and answering, one hill ho mother, and 

from one wood to another, till they not only 
heartily tired them, but left . them i where 
they ' wert . itire'' ^4? 

back tO' before Ai wns* dark j lahd 

*, •' J 


despair ; and that sometimes they would go 
and sit down in the boat to rest themselves, 
then come ashore again and walk about 
again., and so the same thing over again. 

My men would fain have me give them 
leave to fall upon them at once in the dark ; 
but I was willing to take them at some 
advantage, so to spare them, and kill as few 
of them as I could; and especially ! was 
unwilling to hazard the killing any of our 
own men, knowing the other were very 
well armed. I resolved to wait to see if 
they did not separate ; and therefore, to 
make sure of them, I drew my ambuscade 
nearer, and ordered Friday and the captain 
to creep upon their hands and feet as close 
to the ground as they could, that they 
might not be discovered, and get as near 
them as they could possibly, before they 
offered to fire. 

They had not been long in that posture 
, but that the boatswain, who was the princi- 
< pal ringleader of the mutiny, and had now 
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shown himself the most dejected and dis- 
spirited of all the rest, came walking towards 
them with two more of their crew. The 
captain was so eager, as having this prin- 
cipal rogue so much in his power, that he 
could hardly have patience to let him come 
so near as to he sure of him j for they only 
heard his tongue before. But when they 
came nearer, the captain and Friday, starting 
up on their feet, let fly at them. 

The boatswain was killed upon the spot, 
the next man was shot into the body, and 
fell just by him, though he did not die till an 
hour or two after ; and the third ran for it. 

At the noise of the fire, I immediately ad- 
vanced with my whole army, which was now 
eight men, namely, rnyself generalissimo^ Fri- 
day my lieutenant-general, the captain and 
his two men, and the three prisoners of war, 
whom we had trusted with arms. 

We came upon them indeed in the dark, 
so that they could not see our number ; and I 
made the man we had left in the boat, who 
was now one of us, call to them by name, to 
try if I could bring them to a parley, and so 
might perhaps reduce them to terms ; which 
fell out just as we desired. For indeed it 
was easy to think, as their condition then 
was, they would be very willing to capitu- 1 
late. So he calls out as loud as he could to , 
one of them, “Tom ^piith, Tom Smith.’’' 
Tom Smith answered immediately, “ Who ’s 
that, Robinson ? ” for it seems he knew his 
voice. The other answered, “Ay, ay; for 
God’s sake, Tom Smith, throw clown your 
arms and yield, or you are all dead men this 
moment.” 

“Who must we yield to? where are 
they?” says Smith again. “Here they 
are,” says he ; “.here’s our captain, and fifty 
men mth him, have been hunting you this 
two hours ; the boatswain is killed, Will 
Frye is wounded, and I am a prisoner ; and 
if you do not yield, you are all lost.” 

“Will they give us quarter, then,” says 
Tom Smith, “and we will yield?” “Ill 
go and ask, if you promise to yield,”' says 
Robinson. So he asked the captain, and 
the captain then calls himself out, “You,. 
, Smith, you know my voice ; if you lay down 
your arms immediately and submit, you shall 
have your lives, — all but Will Atkins.” 

Will 'Atkins cried, out, “For 

.... . 
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have I done ? They have been all as bad as 
I ” ; — which, by the way, was not true nei- 
ther ; for it seems this Will Atkins was the • 
first man that laid hold of the captain when 
they first mutinied, and used him barba- 
rously, in tying his hands, and giving him 
injurious language. However, the captain 
told him he must lay down his arms at dis- 
cretion, and trust to the governor’s mercy ; 
by which he meant me, for they all called 
me governor. 

In a word, they all laid down their aims, 
and begged their lives ; and I sent the man 
that had parleyed with them, and two more, 
who bound them all ; and then my great 
army of fifty men, which particularly with 
those three, were all but eight, came uj) and 
seized upon them all, and upon their boat, 
— only that I kept myself and one more out 
of sight, for reasons of state. 

Our next work was to repair the boat, and 
think of seizing the ship ; and as for the 
captain, now he had leisure to parley with 
them, he expostulated with them upon the 
villany of their practices with him, and at 
length upon the further wickedness of their 
design, and how certainly it must bring them 
to misery and distress in the end, and per- 
haps to the gallows. 

They all appeared very penitent, and 
begged hard for their lives. As for that, he 
told them, they were none of his prisoners, 
but the commander of the island : that they 
thought they had set him on shore in a bar- 
ren, uninhabited island, but it had pleased 
God so to direct them, that the island wuis 
inhabited, and that the governor w-as' an 
Englishman : that he might hang them all 
there if he pleased ; but as he had given 
them all quarter, he supposed he w^ould send 
them to England to be dealt with there, as 
justice required, — except Atkins, wdiom he 
was commanded by the governor to advise 
to prepare for death, for that he w^ould be 
hanged in the morning. 

Though this was all a fiction of his own, , 
yet it had its desired effect. Atkins fell ' 
upon has knees to beg the captain to inter- ^ 

. cede wdth tihe governor for his life ; and all 
the rest begged of him for God’s sake that 
they might not be sent to England. 

It now occurred to me that the time 
our deliverance w^as come, and .that^it l^f 
be a :paost easy thi^ to bring these fell< 
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ill to "be Hearty in getting possession of tHe 
sMp ; BO I retired m the dark trom them, 
that they might not see what kind of a goy- 
ernor they had, and called the captain to 
me. When I galled, as at a good distance, 
one of the men was ordered to speak again, 
and say to the captain, Captain, the com- 
mander calls for yon” And presently the 
captain replied, “ Tell Ms Excellency I am 
just a coming.” This more perfectly amused 
them ; and they all believed that the com- 
mander was just hy with his fifty men. 

Upon the captain's coming to me, I told 
him my project for seizing the ship, which 
he liked of wonderfully well, and resolved to 
put it in execution the next morning. 

But in order to execute it with more art, 
and secure of success, I told him we must 
divide the prisoners, and that he should go 
and take Atkins and two more of the worst 
of them, and send them pinioned to the cave 
where the others lay. TMs was committed 
to Friday and the two men who came on 
shore with the captain. 

They conveyed them to the cave, as to a 
prison ; and it was indeed a dismal place, 
especially to men in their condition. 

The other I ordered to my bower, as I 
called it, of which I have given a full de- 
scription ; and as it was fenced in, and they 
pinioned, the place was secure enough, con- 
sidering they were upon their behavior. 

To these in the morning I sent the captain, 
who was to enter into a parley with them ; in 
a word, to try them, and tell me whether he 
thought they might he trusted or no to go on 
hoard and surprise the ship. He talked to 
them of the injury done him, of the con- 
dition they were brought to ; and that though 
the governor had given them quarter for their 
lives as to the present action, yet that if they 
were sent to England they would all he 
hanged in chains, to he sure ; hut that if 
they would join in so just an attempt as 
to recover the ship, he would have the gov- 
ernor's engagement for their pardon. 

Any one may guess how readily such a 
proposal would he accepted hy men in their 
condition. They fell down on their knees to 
the captain, and promised, with the deepest 
imprecations', that they lyould he faithful to 
him to the Mst drop, and that they should 
owe their lives to him, akid '^ould go with 
him all over the world; that they would 


own Mm for a father to them as long as they 
lived. 

‘‘Well,” says the captain, “ I must go and 
tell the governor what you say, and see what 
I can do to bring Mm to consent to it.” So 
he brought me an account of the temper he 
found them in, and that he verily believed 
they would he faithful. 

However, that we might he very secure, I 
told him he should go back again, and choose 
out five of them, and tell them they might 
see that he did not want men, that he would 
take out five of them to he his assistants, and 
that the governor would keep the other two, 
and the three that were sent prisoners to the 
castle (my cave) as hostages, lor the fidelity 
of those five ; and that if they proved un- 
faithful in the execution, the five hostages 
should he hanged in chains alive upon the 
shore. 

TMs looked severe, and convinced them 
that the governor was in earnest. However, 
they had no way left them hut to accept it ; 
and it was now the business of the prisoners, 
as much as of the captain, to persuade the 
other five to do their duty. 

Our strength was now thus ordered for the 
expedition : 1. The captain, his mate, and 
passenger ; 2. Then the two prisoners ot the 
first gang, to whom, having their characters 
from the captain, .rl had given their liberty, 
and trusted them with arms ; 3. The other 
two whom I had kept till now in my apart- 
ment pinioned, hut upon the captain's motion 
had now released ; 4. These five released at 
last : so that they were twelve in all, besides 
five we kept prisoners in the cave for host- 
ages. 

I asked the captain if he was willing to 
venture with these hands on hoard the ship ; 
for as for me and my man Friday, I did not 
tMnk it was proper for us to stir, having 
seven men left heMnd, and it was employ- 
ment enough for us to keep thei^ asunder 
and supply them with victuals. 

As to the five in the cave, I resolved to 
keep them fast, but Friday went in twice 
a day to them to supply them with neces- 
saries ; and I made the other two carry pro- 
visions to a certain distance, where feiday 
was to take it. 

When I showed myself to the two hostages, 
it was with the captain, who told them I was 
the person the govemcoc had ordered to look 
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after tliem, and tliat it was the governor's 
pleasuie they should not stir anywhere but 
by my diiection ; that if they did, they 
should be fetched into the castle and be laid 
m irons. So that we never suffered them 
to see me as governor, so I now appealed 
as another person, and spoke of the governor, 
the garrison, the castle, and the like, upon all 
occasions. 

The captain now had no difficulty before 
him but to furnish his two boats, stop the 
breach of one, and naan them. He made his 
passenger captain of one, with four other 
men ; and himself, and his mate and six 
more, went in the other. And they con- 
tiived their business very well, for they 
came up to the ship about midnight. As 
soon as they came within call of the ship, he 
made Eobinson hail them, and tell them 
they had brought off the men and the boat, 
but that it was a long time before they had 
found them, and the like, holding them in a 
chat till they came to the ship^s side ; when 
the captain and the mate, entering first with 
their arms, immediately knocked dovrn the 
second mate and carpenter with the hut-end 
of their muskets. Being very faithfully 
seconded by their men, they secured all the 
rest that were upon the main and q^uarter 
decks, and began to fasten the hatches to 
keep them down who were below, when the 
other boat and their men, enteiing at the 
fore-chains, secured the forecastle of the 
ship, and the scuttle which went down into 
the cook-room, making three men they found 
there prisoners. 

When this was done, and all safe upon 
deck, the captain ordered the mate with 
three men to break into the round-house, 
where the new rebel captain lay, and having 
taken the alarm, was gotten up, and with 
two men and a hoy had gotten fire-arms in 
their hands ; and when the mate with a crow 
split open the door, the new captain and Ms 
men fired boldly among them, and woimded 
the mate with a muslet-ball, wMch broke 
his arm and wounded two more of the me% 
but killed nobody. 

The mate, calling for help, rushed however 
mto the round-home, wounded as he was, 
and with Ms pistol shot the new captain 
through the head, th^ buHet entering at Ms 
mouth and came out again hdrin^ pue of his 
ears, so tha| he pev^ spoke a ; upon 


which the rest yielded, and the ship was 
taken effectually, wuthout any more Eves 
lost 

As soon as the ship was thus secured, the 
captain ordered seven guns to be fired, which 
was the signal agreed upon with me to give 
me notice of his success ; which, you may 
be sure, I was very glad to hear, having sat 
watching upon the shore for it till near two 
of the. clock in the morning. 

Having thus heard the signal plainly, I 
laid me clown ; and it having been a day of 
great fatigue to me, I slept very sound, till I 
was something surprised with the noise of a 
gun ; and presently starting up, I heard a 
man call me by the name of Governor, 
governor ; and presently 1 knew the cap- 
tain’s voice, when climbing up to the top of 
the hill, there he stood, and pointing to the 
ship, he embraced me in his arms. ^‘My 
dear friend and deliverer,” says he, “ there ’s 
your sliip ; for she is all yours, and so are 
we and all that belong to her.” I cast my 
eyes to the ship, and there she rode within 
little more than half a mile of the shore ; 
for they had weighed her anchor as soon as 
they were masters of her, and, the weather 
being fair, had brought her to an anchor just 
against the mouth of the little creek ; and, 
the tide being up, tbe captain had brought 
the pinnace in near the place where I at first 
landed my rafts, and so landed just at my 
j door. 

i I was at first ready to sink down with the 
I surprise ; for I saw my deliverance indeed 
I visibly put into my hands, all things easy, 
and a large ship just ready to carry me away 
whither I pleased to go. At first, for some 
time, I was not able to answer him one 
word ; but as he had taken me in his arms I 
held fast by him, or I should have fallen to 
the ground. 

He perceived the surprise, and immedi- 
ately pulls a bottle out of his pocket, and 
gave me a dram of cordial, which he had 
brought on purpose for me. After I had 
drunk it, I sat down upon the ground ; and 
though it brought me to myself, yet it was a 
good while before I could speak a word to ' 
hum ^ 

All this while fhe poor man was iq. as | 
great an ecstasy as I, only not under Miy 
surprise, as I was ; and he said a th 
kind, tender things to* me, to cor 
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and bring me to myself ; but sncb was the 
flood ol joy in my breast, that it put all iiiy 
spirits into conlusioii. At last it broke out 
into tears, and in a little while after I recov- 
ered my sjieech. 

Then I took my turn, and embraced him 
as my deliverer, and we rejoiced together. 

I told him I looked upon him as a man sent 
from Heaven to deliver me, and that the 
whole transaction seemed to be a chain of 
wonders ; that such things as these were the 
testimonies we had of a secret hand of Prov- 
idence governing the world, and an evidence 
that the eyes oi an Infinite Power could 
search into the remotest corner of the world, 
and send help to the miserable whenever he 
pleased. 

I forgot ilot to lift up my heart in thank- 
fulness to Heaven : and what heart could 
f 01 bear to bless him, who had not only in a 
miraculous manner provided for one in such 
a wiklemess, and in such a desolate condi- 
tion, but from whom every deliverance must 
always be acknowledged to proceed 1 

When he had talked awhile, the cap- 
tain told me he had brought me some lit- 
tle refreshment, such as the ship afforded, 
and such as the wretches that had been so 
long his masters had not plundered him of. 
Upon tliis, he called aloud to the boat, and 
bid his men bring the things ashore that 
were for the governor ; and indeed it was a 
present, as if I had been one not that was to 
be carried away along with them, but as if I 
had been to dwell upon the island still, and 
they were to go without me. 

First, he had brought me a case of bottles 
full of excellent cordial waters, six large bot- 
tles of Madeira wine (the bottles held two 
(piarts apiece), two poimds of excellent good 
tobacco, twelve good pieces of the ship’s beef, 
and six pieces of pork, with a bag of pease, 
and about a hundredweight of biscuit. 

He brought me also a box of sugar, a box 
of flour, a bag full of lemons, and two bot- 
tles of lime-juice, and abundance of other 
things. But besides these, and what was a 
thousand times more useful to me, he brought 
me six clean new shirts, six very good neck- 
cloths, two pair of gloves, one pair of shoes, 
a hat, and one pair of stockings, and a very 
good suit of clothes of his which had 
been worn but very little. In a word, he 
clothed me from head to fodi 
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It was a very kind and agreeable present, 
as any one may imagine, to one in my cir- 
cumstances. But never was anything in the 
world of that kind so unpleasant, awkward, 
and uneasy, as it was to me to wear such 
clothes at their first putting on. 

After these ceremonies past, and after all 
his good things were brought into my little 
apartment, we began to consult what was to 
be donfe with the prisoners we had ,* for it was 
worth consideiing whether we might venture 
to take them away with us or no, especially 
two of them, whom we knew to be incorrigible 
and refractory to the last degree ; and the 
captain said, he knew they were such rogues 
that there was no obliging them, and il he 
did carry them away it must he in irons as 
malefactors to be delivered over to justice at 
the first English colony he could come at. 
And I found that the captain himself was 
very anxious about it. 

I IJpon this, I told him that if he desiied it 
I durst undertake to bring the two men he 
spoke of to make it their own request that 
he should leave them upon the island. “ I 
should be very glad of that,” says the cap- 
tain, “ with all my heart.” 

Well,” says I, I will send for them up, 
and talk with them for you.” So I caused 
Friday and the two hostages, — for they were 
now discharged, their comrades having per- 
formed their promise, — I say, I caused them 
to go to the cave, and bring up the five men, 
pinioned as they were, to the bower, and keep 
them there till I came. 

After some time I came thither dressed in 
my new habit ; and now I was called gov- 
ernor agaiu. Being all met, and the captain 
with me, I caused the men to be brought be- 
fore me ; and I told them I had had a full 
account of their villanous behavior to the 
captain, and how they had run away with 
the ship, and were preparing to commit fur- 
ther robberies, but that Fromdence had en- 
snared them in their o|v^n ways, and that they 
were fallen into the pit which they had 
digged for others. 

I let them know that by my direction the 
ship had been seized, that she lay now in the 
road ; and they might see by and by th^t 
their new captain had received the reward of 
his villany, for that they might see him 
hanging at the yard-arm. 

That as to them, I wanted to know what 
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tliey had to say why I should not execute the yard-arm that these men might see 
them as pirates taken in the tact, as by my him. 

commission they could not doubt I had an- When the captain was gone, I sent for the 
thority to do. iiien up to me to my apartment, and enteied 

One of them answered in the name of the seriously mto discoimse with them of theii 
lest, that they had nothing to say but this, that ciicumstances. I told them I thought they 
when they weie taken the captain promised had made a right choice ; that if the captain 
them their lives, and they humbly imploied canied them away, they would ceitaiiily b(‘ 
my mercy. But I told tfiem I knew not hanged. I showed them the new captain 
what mercy to show them ; for, as fox myself, hanging at the yard-arm of the ship, and 
I had lesoived to quit the island with all my told them they had nothing less to expect, 
men, and had taken passage with the captain When they had all declared their williiig- 
to go for England ; and as for the captain be ness to stay, I then told them I would let 
could not carry them to England other than them into the story of my living there, and 
as piisoners in irons to be tried for mutiny put them into the wny of making it easy to 
and running away with the ship, the conse- them. Accordingly, I gave them the whole 
qiience of which, they must needs know, history of the place and of my coming to it ; 
would be the gallows ; so that I could not showed them my fortifications, the way I 
tell which was best for them, unless they had made my bread, planted my corn, cured my 
a mind to take their fate in the island. If grapes ; and, in a void, all that was neces- 
they desired that (I did not care, as I had sary to make them easy. I told them the 
liberty to leave it), I had some inclination to story also of the sixteen Spaniards that were 
give them their lives, if they thought they to be expected, for whom I left a letter, and 
could shift on shore. made them pioinise to treat them in common 

They seemed very thankful for it, said with themselves, 
they would much rather ventme to stay I left them my fire-arms, namely, five mus- 
there than to be carried to England to be kets, three fowling-pieces, and three swords, 
hanged. So I left it on that issue. I had above a barrel and a half of powder 

However, the captain seemed to make left, for after the fiist year or two I used but 
some difficulty of it, as if he durst not leave little and wasted none. I gave them a de- 
them there. Upon this I seemed a little scription of the way I managed the goats, 
angry with the captain, and told him that and directions to milk and fatten them, and 
they were my prisoners, not his ; and that, to make both butter and cheese.* 
seeing I hacl offered them so much favor, I In a word, I gave them every part of my 
would be as good as my word ; and that if own story. And I told them I would pre- 
he did not think fit to consent to it, I would vail with the captain to leave them two bar- 
set them at liberty as I found them, and if rels of gunpowder more, and some garden- 
he did not like it, he might take them again seeds, which I told them I would have been 
if he could catch them. very glad of ; also I gave them the hag of 

Upon this they appeared very thankful, pease which the captain had brought me to 
and I accordingly set them at liberty, and eat, and hade them be sure to sow and in- 
bade them retire into the woods to the place crease them. 

whence they came, and I would leave them Having done all this, I left them the next 
some fire-arms, some ammunition, and some day, and went on board the ship. "We pre- 
directioUs how they should live very well, if pared immediately to sail, but did not weigh 
they thought fit. that night. The next morning, early, two of 

Upon this I prepared to go on board the the five men came swimming to the ship^i 
ship, but told the captain that I would stay side, and, making a moat lamentable eont-^ 
that night to prepare my things, and de- plaint of the other three, begged to be taken| 
sired Mm to go on board in the msim time into the ship, for God^s sake, for they should 
and keep all ^ght in the sMp, and send the be murdered, and be^ed the captain to tak^ ; 
boat on shore the next day for me j orderii^ them on hoard, though he banged them ini-; 
him in the mean time to caus^ the new mediately. i ^ ' 

• captain, tfho was killed, to he hanged at Upon this the eaptain pretended' id have. 

i i . ; .. ; — — 
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no power without me. But after some diffi- 
culty, and after their solemn, promises of 
amendment, they were taken on hoard, and 
were some time after soundly whipped and 
pickled ; after which they proved very hon- 
est and q^uiet fellows. 

Some time after this the boat was ordered 
on shore, the tide being up, with the things 
promised to the men, to which the captain, 
at my intercession, caused their chests and 
clothes to he added ; which they took, and 
were very thankful for. I also encouraged 
them by telling them that if it lay in my 
way to send any vessel to take them in, I 
would not forget them. 

When I took leave of this island, I carried 
on board for relics the great goat-skin cap I 
had made, my umbrella, and my parrot ; also 
I forgot not to take the money I formerly 
mentioned, which had lain by me so long 
useless that it was grown rusty, or tarnished, 
and could hardly pass for silver till it had 
been a little rubbed and handled, as also the 
money I found in the wreck of the Spanish 
ship. , 

And thus I left the island the 19th of 
December, as I found by the ship^s account, 
in the year 1686, after I had been upon it 
eight-and-twenty years two months and nine- 
teen days ; being delivered fi:om this second 
captivity the same day of the month that I 
first made my escape in the Barm Longo from 
among the Mbors of Sallee, 

In this vessel, after a long voyage, I ar- 
rived in England the 11th of June, in the 
year 1687, having been thirty-and-five years 
absent. 

When I came to England, I was as perfect 
a stranger to all the world as if I had never 
been known there. My benefactor and faith- 
ful steward, whom I had left in trust with 
niy money, was alive, but had had great mis- 
fortunes in the world, was become a widow 
the second time, and very low in the world. 
I made her easy as to what she owed me, as- 
suxing her I would give her no trouble ; but, 
on the contrary, in gratitude to her former 
care and faithfulness to me, I relieved her as 
my little stoclt wotdd afitacd, which at that 
time would indeed allow me to dc but little 
for her ; but I assured hek 1 trbuld never 
forget her foiroer Mhdness to me ; Ufr did I 
forget her when I had sufficient to hefj 
as shailbeoJberTedinitfi||df^ , ^ li 


I went down afterwards into Yorkshire, 
but my father was dead, and my mother and 
all the family extinct, except that I found 
two sisters and two of the children of one of 
my brothers ; and as I had been long ago 
given over for dead, there had been no pro- 
vision made for me : so that, in a word, I 
found nothing to relieve or assist me ; and 
that little money^I had would not do much 


for me as to settling in the world. 


I met with one piece of gratitude, indeed, 
which I did not expect ; and this was, that 
the master of the sMp, whom I had so hap- 
pily delivered, and by the same means saved 
the ship and cargo, having given a very hand- 
some account to the owners of the manner 
how I had saved the lives of the men, and 
the ship, they invited me to meet them and 
some other merchants concerned, and all to- 
gether made me a very handsome compliment 
upon the subject, and a present of almost two 
hundred pounds sterling. 

But after making several reflections upon 
the circumstances of my life, and how little 
way this would go towards settling me in 
the world, I resolved to go to Lisbon, and 
see if I might not come by some information 
of the state of my plantation in the Brazils, 
and of what was become of my partner, who, 
I had reason to suppose, had some years now 
given me over for dead. 

With this view, I took shipping for Lisbon, 
where I arrived in April following, my man 
Friday accompanying me very honestly in 
all these ramblings, and proving a most faith- 
ful servant upon all occasions. 

When I came to Lisbon, I found out by 
inquiry, and to my .particular satisfaction, 
my old friend the captaba of the ship who 
first took me up at sea oft the shore of Africa. 
He was now grown old, and had left oft the 
sea, having put his son, who was far from a 
young man, into his ship, and who still used 
the Brazil trade. The old man did not know 
me, and indeed I hardly knew him ; but I 
soon brought him to my remembrance, and 
as soon brought myself to his remembrance 
when I told him who I was. 

After some passionate expremeias of the 
old acquaintance, I inquir^, you may he 
sure, after my plantation and my partneri 
The old man told me he had not beei| in the 
Brazils for about nin,e years; hut that he 
could. assure me that when he came away 
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my partner was living, ”btit the trustees whom 
I had joined with him to take cognizance of 
my part were both dead ; that, however, he 
believed that I would have a very good ac- 
count of the imx:)rovement of the plantation : 
for that, upon the general belief of my being 
cast away and drowned, my trustees had given 
in the account of the produce of my part of 
the plantation to the prociu'ator-fiscal, who 
had apj)ropriated it, in case I never came to 
claim It, one third to the king, and two thirds 
to the monastery of St. Augustine, to be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the poor and for the 
conversion of the Indians to the Catholic 
faith ; but that, if I appeared, or any one for 
me, to claim the inheiitance, it should be re- 
stored, only that the improvement or annual 
production, being distributed to charitable 
uses, could not be restored. But he assured 
me that the steward of the king^s revenue 
(from lands) and the proviedore, or steward 
of the monastery, had taken great care all 
along that the incumbent, that is to say, my 
partner, gave every year a faithful account 
of the produce, of which they received duly 
my moiety. 

I asked him if he knew to what height of 
improvement he had brought the plantation ; 
and whether he thought it might be worth 
looking after; or whether, on my going 
thither, I should meet with no obstruc- 
tion to my possessing myjnst right in the 
moiety. 

He told me he could not tell exactly to 
what degree the plantation was improved, 
but this he knew, that my partner was grown 
exceeding rich upon the enjoying but one 
balf of it ; and that, to the best of Ms re- 
membrance, he had heard that the king’s 
third of my part, which was, it seems, granted 
away to some other monastery or religious 
house, amounted to above two hundred moi- 
dores a year : that as to my being restored to 
a quiet possession of it, there was no qqestion 
to be made of that, my partner being alive to 
witness my title, and my name being also en- 
rolled in the register of the country. Also, 
he told me that the survivors of my two tj^s- 
tees were very fair, honest people, and very 
wealthy ; and he believed I would pnly 
have thek a^stance for putting me in pos- 
session, but wotdd find a very considerable 
sum of money in their hands for my account, 
being the produce of the farm wMte their 


fathers held the trust, and before it was gi\ en 
up as above, which, as he rememheied, was 
for about twelve years. 

I showed myself a little concerned and un- 
easy at tMs account, and inquired of the old 
captain how it came to pass that the trustees 
should thus dispose of my effects when he 
knew that I had made my will, and had 
made Mm, the Portuguese captain, my uni- 
versal heir, &c. 

He told me that was true ; hut that, as 
there was no proof of my being dead, he 
could not act as executor until some certain 
account should come of my death, and that, 
besides, he was not willing to intermeddle 
with a thing so remote ; that it was true he 
had registered my will, and put in his claim ; 
and could he have given any account of my 
being dead or alive, he would have acted by 
procuration, and taken possession of the m-. 
genio (so they called the sugar-house), and 
had given Ms son, who was now at the Bra- 
zils, order to do it. 

“But,” says the old man, “I have one 
piece of news to tell you, which perhaps may 
not be so acceptable to you as tbe rest, and 
that is, that, believing you were lost, and all 
the world heliering so also, your partner and 
trustees did offer to account to me in your 
name for six or eight of the first years of 
profits, which I received ; but there being at 
that time,” says he, “ great disbursements fox 
increasing the works, building an ingenio^ 
and buying slaves, it did not amount to near 
so much as afterwards it produced* How- 
ever,” says the old man, “ I shall give you a 
true account of what I have received in all, 
and how I have disposed of it.” 

After a few days’ further conference with 
this andent friend, he brought me an accoi\nt 
of the six first years’ income of my plantation, 
signed by my partner and the merchants’ 
trustees, being always delivered in goodie, 
namely, tobacco in roB, and sugar in chests, 
besides rum, molasses, &c., which is the con- 
sequence of a sugar- work ; and I found 
his account that every year the income cqn- 
dderably increased, but, as above, the <fis- 
hursement being large, the sum at first 
small. However, the old man let 
that he was debtor to me four 
seventy moidores of gold, besides 
of sugar, and fifteen doublp 
wMch were lost in Ms ship | 
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sMpwrecked coming home to LisTbon about 
eleven years after my leaving the place. 

The good man then began to complain of 
his misfortunes, and how he had been obliged 
to make use of my money to recover his 
losses, and buy him a share in a new ship. 
“However, my old friend,” says he, “you 
shall not want a supply in your necessity ; 
and as soon as my son returns, you shall be 
fully satisfied ” 

Upon this he pulls out an old pouch, and 
gives me one hundred and sixty Portugal 
moidores in gold ; and giving me the writ- 
ing of his title to the ship wMeh his son was 
gone to the Brazils in, of which he was a 
quarter-part owner and his son another, he 
puts them both into my hands for security of 
the rest. 

I was too much moved with the honesty 
and kindness of the poor man to he able to 
bear this ; and remembering what he had 
done for me, how he had taken me up at sea, 
and how generously he had used me on all 
occasions, and particularly how sincere a 
friend he was now to me, I could hardly re- 
frain weeping at what he said to me. There- 
fore first I asked him if his circumstances ad- 
mitted him to spare so much money at that 
time, and if it would not straiten him. He 
told me he could not say hut it might strait- 
en him a little ; but, however, it was my 
money, and I might want it more than he. 

Everything the good man said was full of 
affection, and I could hardly refrain from 
tears while he spoke. In short, I took an 
hundred of the moidores, and called for a 
pen and ink to give him a receipt for them ; 
then I returned him the rest, and told him 
if ever I had possession of the plantation, I 
would return the other to him also, as indeed 
I afterwards did : and that as to the bill of 
sale of his part in his son^s ship, I would not 
take it by any means j hut that if I wanted 
the money, I found he was honest enough to 
pay me ; and if I did not^ but came to re- 
ceive what he gave me reason to expect, I 
would never have a penny more from him. 

When this was past, the old man began to 
ask me if he should put xqe into a method to 
make my claim to my plantation. I told 
him I thought to go oVer to it myself* Ho said 
I might do so if I pleased, but that if I did 
not, there were ways enough to aeptne my 
right, and immediately to apprdpidafe the 


profits to my use. And as there were ships 
in &e river of Lisbon just ready to go away 
to Brazil, he made me enter my name in a 
public register with his affidavit, affinning 
upon oath that I was alive, and that I was 
the same j)erson who took up the land for 
the planting the said plantation at first. 

This being regularly attested by a notary, 
and a procuration affixed, he directed me to 
send it with a letter of his wiiting to a mer- 
chant of his acquaintance at the place, and 
then proposed my staying with him till an 
account came of the return. 

Never anything was more honorable than 
the proceedings upon this procuration ; for 
in less than seven months I received a laige 
packet from the survivors of my trustees the 
merchants, for whose account I went to sea, 
in which were the following particular letters 
and papers enclosed. 

First, There was the account current of 
the produce of my farm or plantation from 
the year when their fathers had balanced 
with my old Portugal captain, being for six 
years. The balance appeared to be one thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-fom* moidores 
in my favor. 

Secondly, There was the account of four 
years more while they kept the effects in 
their hands, before the government claimed 
the administration, as being the effects of a 
person not to he found, which they call civil 
death ; and the balance of this, the value of 
the plantation increasing, amounted to thirty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
two cruisacloes, which made three thousand 
two hundred and forty-one moidores. 

Thirdly, There was the prior of the Au- 
gustine^s account, who had received the profits 
for above fourteen years j but not being to 
account for what was disposed to the hos- 
pital, very honestly declared he had eight hun- 
dred and seventy-two moidores not distrib- 
uted, whith he acknowledged to my account ; 
as to the king’s part, that refunded nothing. 

There was a letter of my partner’s, con- 
gratulating me very affectionately upon my 
being alive ; giving me an account how the 
estate was improved, and what it produced a 
;;^ear, with a particular of the number of 
squares or acres fhat it contained, how 
planted, how many slaves there were upon 
it ; and making two-and-twenty crosses for 
blessings, told me he had said so many Ave 
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Marias to thank the Blessed Virgin that I 
was alive ; inviting me very passionately to 
come over and take possession of my own, 
and in the mean time to give him orders to 
whom he should deliver my effects if I did 
not come myself ; concluding with a hearty 
tender of Ms friendship and that of his family, 
and sent me as a present seven fine leopards^ 
sMns, w'hich he had, it seems, received from 
Africa hy some other ship wMch he had sent 
thither, and which, it seems, had made a bet- 
ter voyage than I. He sent me also five 
chests of excellent sweetmeats, and a hun- 
dred pieces of gold uncoined, not quite so 
large as moidores. 

By the same fleet my two merchant trus- 
tees shipped me twelve hundred chests of 
sugar, eight himdred rolls of tobacco, and the 
rest of the whole account in gold. 

I might well say now, indeed, that the lat- 
ter end of J ob was better than the beginning. 
It is impossible to express the flutterings of 
my very heart when I looked over these let- 
ters, and especially when I found all my 
wealth about me. For as the Brazil ships 
come all in fleets, the same sMps wMch 
brought my letters brought my goods, and 
the effects were safe in the river before the 
letters came to my hand. In a word, I 
turned pale, and grew sick ; and had not the 
old man run and fetched me a cordial, I be- 
lieve the sudden surprise of joy had overset 
nature and I had died upon the spot. 

Hay, after that I continued very ill, and 
was so some hours, till a physician being 
sent for, and something of the real cause of 
my illness being known, he ordered me to be 
let blood, after which I had relief, and grew 
well ; but I verily believe if it had not been 
eased by a vent given in that manner to the 
spirits, I should have died. 


I was now master, all on a sudden, of 


above five thousand pounds sterlii^ in mon- 
ey ; and had an estate, as I might |well call 
it, in the Brazils of above one thousand 
pounds a year, as sure as an estate of lands 
in England. And, in a word, I was in a con- 
dition which I scarce knew hovr to imder- 
stand, or how to compose m;p€M for the 
enjoyment of if. 

The first thing I did was to mcompens^ 
my original benesfactor, my good old captain, 
who hM been first charitahle to me in my 
distress, kind to me in my beginning, and 



honest to me at the end. I showed him aU 
that was sent to me ; I told Mm that next to 
the providence of Heaven, wMch disposes all 
tMngs, it was owing to him ; and that it 
now lay on me to reward him, which I would 
do a hundred-fold. So I first returned to 
him the hundred moidores I had received 
of him, then I sent for a notary, and caused 
him to draw up a general release or dis- 
charge for the four hundred and seventy 
moidores wMch he had acknowledged he 
owed me, in the fullest and firmest manner 
possible : after which I caused a procuration 
to he drawn empowering Mm to be my re- 
ceiver of the annual profits of my plantation, 
and appointing my partner to account to 
him, and make the returns by the usual fleets 
to him in my name ; and a clause in the 
end, being a grant of one hundred moidores 
a year to him during Ms life out of the 
effects, and fifty moidores a year to Ms son 
after him for bis life. And thus I requited 
my old man. 

I was now to consider wMch way to steer 
my course next, and what to do with the 
estate that Providence had thus put into my 
hands : and indeed I had more care upon 
my head now than I had in my silent state 
of life in the island, where I wanted nothing 
hut what I had, and had nothing hut what I 
wanted ; whereas I had now a great charge 
upon me, and my business was how to secure 
it. I had never a cave now to hide my 
money in, nor a place where it might lie 
without lock or key until it grew mouldy 
and tarnished before anybody would meddle 
with it. On the eontraiy, I knew not where 
to put it, or whom to trust with it. My old 
patron the captain, indeed, was honest, and 
that was the only refuge I had. 

In the next place, my interest in the 
Brazils seemed to summon me tMther ; hut 
now I could not tell how to tMnk of going 
thither until I had settled my affairs, and 
left my effects in some safe hands behind me. 
At first I thought of my old Mend the 
widow, who I knew was honesty and Would 
be just to me ; but then she was in year% 
and but poor, and for aught I knew might,, 
be in debt. So ^hat, in a word, I had 
Way but to go hack to England myselfy and , 
take my effects with me. i - ■ ! i 

It was some months, however^ ^ t 
resolved upon this ; and tl 
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rewmled the old captaia Mly and to Ms 
satisfaction, •who had "been my former bene- 
factor, so I began to think of my poor widow, 
whose husband had been my first benefactor, 
and she, while it was m her power, my faith- 
ful steward and instructor. So the first 
thing I did, I got a merchant in Lisbon to 
write to his correspondent in London, not 
only to pay a bill, but to go find her out, 
and carry her in money an hundred pounds 
from me, and to talk with her, and comfort 
her in her poverty by telling her she should, 
if I lived, have a further supply. At the 
same time I sent my two sisters m the 
country each of them an hundred pounds, 
they being, though not in want, yet not in 
very good ciicumstances ; one having been 
married and left a widow, and the other 
having a husband not so kind to her as he 
should be. But among ah my relations or 
acctuamtances I could not yet pitch upon one 
to whom I durst commit the gross of my stock, 
that I might go away to the Brazils and 
leave things safe behind me ; and tMs great- 
ly perplexed me. 

I had once a mind to have gone to the 
Brazils, and have settled myself there, for I 
was, as it were, natuxaKzed to the place ; but 
I had some little scruple in my mind about 
religion, which insensibly drew me back, of 
which I shall say more presently. However, 
it was not religion that kept me from going 
there for the present : and as I had made no 
scruple of being openly of the religion of the 
country all the while I was among them_, so 
neither did I yet ; only that now and then 
having of late thought more of it (than 
formerly) when I began to think of living 
and dying among them, I began to regret 
my having professed myself a Papist, and 
thought it might not he the best religion to 
die with. 

But, as I have said, this was not the main 
thing that kept me from going to the 
Bnizils ; hut that really I did not know 
with whom to leave my effects behind me. 
So I resolved at last to go to England with 
it ; where, if I arrived, I concluded I should 
make some acquaintance, or find some re- 
lations that would be to me. And 

accordingly I prepared to go for England 
with all my wealth. 

In order to prepare things for my going 
home, I first, the Brazil fleet being just going 


away, resolved to give answers suitable to 
the just and faithful account of things I had 
from thence. And, first, to the prior of St. 
Augustine I wrote a letter full of tbanks for 
their just dealings, and the offer of the eight 
hundred and seventy-two moidores which was 
undisposed of ; which I desired might he 
given, five hundred to the monastery and 
three hundred and seventy-two to the poor as 
the prior should direct, desiring the good 
pacWs prayers lor me and the hke. I wrote 
next a letter of thanks to my two trustees, with 
all the acknowledgment that so much j’ustice 
and honesty called for. As for sending them 
any present, they were far above having any 
occasion of it. Lastly, I wrote to my partner, 
acknowledging his mdustry in the improv- 
ing the plantation, and his integrity in in- 
creasing the stock of the works ; giving him 
instructions for his future government ol my 
part, according to the powers I had left vrith 
my old patron, to whom I desired him to 
send whatever became due to me until he 
should hear from me more particularly ; 

I assuring him that it was my intention, not 
only to come to him, but to settle myself 
there for the remainder of my hfe. To this 
I added a very handsome present of some 
Italian silks for his wife and two daughters, 
lor such the captain's son informed me he 
had ; ■with two pieces of fine English broad- 
cloth, the best I could get in Lisbon, five 
pieces of black baize, and some Flanders lace 
of a good value. 

Having thus settled my affairs, sold my 
cargo, and turned all my effects into good 
hills of exchange, my next difficulty was 
wMch way to go to England. I had been 
accustomed enough to the sea, and yet I had 
a strange aversion to going to England by 
sea at that time ; and though I could give 
no reason for it, yet the difficulties increased 
upon me so much that, though I had once 
sMpped my baggage in order to go, yet I 
altered my mind, and that not once, but two 
or three times. 

It is true I had been very unfortunate by 
sea, and tMs might be some of the reason ; 
but let no man slight the strong impulses of 
his own thoughts in cases of such moment. 
Two of the ships which I had singled out to 
go in, I mean, more particularly singled out 
than any other, that is to say, so as in one 
of them to put my things on board, and in 
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the other to have agreed with the captain, — I 
say, two of these ships niiscairied, namely, 
one was taken by the Algerines, and the 
other was cast away on the Start near Tor- 
bay, and all the people drowned except 
three : so that in either of those vessels I 
had been made miserable ; and in which 
most it was haid to say. 

Having been thus harassed in my thoughts, 
my old ])ilot, to whom I communicated 
everything, pressed me earnestly not to go 
by sea, but either to go by land to the Groyne, 
and cross over the Bay of Biscay to Bochelle, 
from whence it was but an easy and safe 
journey by land to Paris, and so to Calais 
and Dover ; or to go up to Madrid, and so 
all the way by land thiough Prance. In a 
word, I was so prepossessed against my going 
by sea at all, except from Calais to Dover, 
that I resolved to travel all the way by land ; 
which, as I was not in haste and did not 
value the charge, was by much the pleas- 
anter way. And to make it more so, my 
old captain brought an English gentleman, 
the son ot a merchant in Lisbon, who was 
•willing to travel with me ; after which we 
picked up two more English merchants, also, 
and two yoimg Portuguese gentlemen, the 
last going to Paris only ; so that we were in 
all six of us, and five servants ; the two 
mei chants and the two Portuguese contenting 
themselves with one servant between two to 
save the charge ; and as for me, I got an 
English sailor to travel with me as a servant, 
besides my man Friday, who was too much 
a stranger to be capable of supplying the 
place of a servant on the road. 

In this maimer I set out from Lisbon ; 
and our company being all very well mount- 
ed and armed, we made a little troop 
whereof they did me the honor to call me 
captain, as well because I was the oldest man 
as because I had two servants, and indeed 
was the original of the whole journey. 

As I have troubled you with none of my 
sea journals, so I shall trouble you now with 
none of my land journal. But some advent- 
ures that happened to us in this tedious and 
difficult journey I must not omil^ 

When we came to Madrid, we being of 
us straiigers to Spain, were wiUii^ to stay 
some time to see the court of Spain, and to 
^ee what was ‘lyorii observing ; but B being 
i ttte lal^jer parfj of the hammer we hastened 


away, and set out from Madrid about the 
middle of October. But when w e came to the 
edge of Navarre, we were alaimed at seveial 
towns on the way with an account that so 
much snow was fallen on the French side oi 
the mountains that several travellers wcie 
obliged to come back to Pampeluna, aftei 
having attempted at an extreme hazard to 
pass on. 

When we came to Pampeluna itself we 
found it so indeed ; and to me, that had been 
always used to a hot climate, and indeed to 
countries where we could scarce bear any 
clothes on, the cold was insufferable. Nor, 
indeed, was it more painful than it was sur- 
prising to come but ten days before out of the 
Old Castile, where the weather was not only 
warm but very hot, and immediately to feel 
a wind from the Pyrenean mountains so very 
keen, so severely cold, as to be intolerable, 
and to endanger benumbing and perishing of 
our fingers and toes. Poor Friday was really 
frightened when he saw the mountains cov- 
ered with snow and felt cold weather, wffiich 
he had never seen or felt before in his life. 

To mend the matter, when we came to 
Pampeluna it contmued snowing with so 
much violence and so long that the people 
said wdnter was come before its time : and 
the roads, which were difficult before, were 
now quite impassable ; for, in a word, the 
snow lay in some places too thick for us to 
travel, and being not hard frozen, as is the 
case in northern countries, there was no 
going without being in danger of being 
buried alive every step. We stayed no less 
than twenty days at Pampeluna ; when, 
seeing the winter coming on, and no likeli- 
hood of its being hettei, for it was the 
severest winter all over Europe that had 
been known in the memory of man, I pro- 
posed that we should all go away to Fonta- 
rabia, and thei'e take shipping for Bordeaux, 
which was a very little voyage. 

But while we were considering this, there 
came in four French gentlemen, who, having 
been stopped on the French side of the passes 
as we were on the Spanish, had found out a 
guide who, traversing the country near 
head of Languedoc, had brought them 
the mountains by such ways that they 
not much incommoded with the 
where they met with snow 
they said it was frozen hard 
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them and tEeir Worse's. We sent for tMs wolves, and after them a bear, out of a hollow 
guide, who told ns he would undertake to way adjoining to a thick wood. Two ol the 
carry us the same way with no hazard Irom wolves flew upon the guide ; and had he 
the snow, provided we weie armed sufiicieiitly been half a mile befoie us he had been 
to protect us from wild beasts ; for he said devoured indeed before we could have helped 
upon these great snows it was frequent for him. One of them fastened upon his horse ; 
some wolves to show themselves at the foot and the other attacked the man with such 
of the mountains, being made ravenous for violence that he had not time or not presence 
want of food, the ground being covered with of mind enough to draw his pistol, but hal- 
snow. We told him we were w^ell enough looed and cried out to us most lustily. My 
prepared for such creatures as they were, if man Friday being next to me, I bade him 
he would insure us from a kind of two-legged ride up and see what was the matter. As 
wolves, which we were told we were in most soon as Fiiady came in sight of the man, he 
danger fiom, especially on the French side hallooed as loud as the other, 0 master ! 
of the mountains. He satisfied us there was 0 master ! but, like a bold fellow, rode 
no danger of that kind in the way that we directly up to the poor man, and wuth his 
were to go : so we leadily agreed to follow pistol shot the wolf that attacked hun into 
him ; as did also twelve other gentlemen the head. 

with their servants, some French, some It was happy for the poor man that it wus my 
Spanish, who, as I said, had attempted to go, naan Fiiday ; for he, having been used to that 
and were obliged to come back again. land of creature m his country, had no fear 

Accordingly, we all set out from Pampe- upon him, hut went close up to him, and 
Inna with our guide, on the 15th of Hovem- shot hiQi as above ; whereas any of ns would 
ber. And indeed I was surprised when, have fired at a farther distance, and have 
instead of going forward, he came directly perhaps either missed the wolf or endangered 
back with us, on the same road that we came shooting the man. 

from Madrid, above twenty miles; when. But it was enough, to have terrified a 
being past two rivers, and come into the bolder man than I, and indeed it alarmed 
plain country, we found ourselves in a warm all our company, when with the noise of 
climate again, where the country was pleasant, Friday^s pistol we heard on both sides the 
and no snow to he seen. But on a sudden, dismallest howling of wolves, and the noise 
turning to his left, he ap|>roached the moun- redoubled by the echo of the mountains, 
tains another way ; and though it is true that it was to us as if there had been a 
the hills and precipices looked dreadful, yet prodigious multitude of them ; and peiliaps 
he made so many tours, such meanders, and indeed there was not such a few as that we 
led us by such winding ways, that we were had no cause of apprehensions, 
insensibly past the height of the monntains However, as Friday had killed this wolf, 
without being much encumbered with the the other that had fastened upon the hoise 
snow. And all on a sudden he showed us left him immediately, and fled ; having happi- 
the pleasant, fruitful provinces of Languedoc ly fastened upon his head, where the bosses of 
and Gascony, all green and flourishing ; the bridle had stuck in his teeth, so that he 
though, indeed, it was at a great distance, had not done him much hurt. The man, 
and we had some rough way to pass yet. indeed, was most hurt ; for the raging crea- 
We were a little uneasy, however, when ture had bit Mm twice, once on the arm, and 
we found it snowed one whole day and a the other time a little above his knee ; and 
night so fast that we could not travel ; but he was just as it were tumbling down by the 
he hade us be easy, we should soon be past disorder of his horse, when Friday came up 
it aU. We found, indeed, that we began to and shot the wolf. 

descend every day, and to come more north It is easy to suppose that at the noise of 
than before ; and so, depending upon our Friday^s pistol we all mended onr pace, and 
guide, we went oti, rode up as fast as the way, which %as very 

It was abofit two hntdrs b^ore n%htj when, difficult, would give us leave, to see what 
our guide being soxaething before us and not was the matter. As soon as we came clear 
just in aght, otit rushed monsta^ous of the trees, which blinded us before, we saw 




clearly wliat liad been the case, and how 
Friday had disengaged the pooi guide, though 
we did not presently discern what kind ot 
creature it was he had killed. 

But never was a fight managed so hardily 
and in such a surpiising manner as that 
which followed between Fiiday and the 
bear, which gave us all (though at first we 
were surprised and afraid for him) the great- 
est diversion imaginable. As the bear is a 
heavy, clumsy creature, and does not gallop 
as the wolf does, which is swiit and light, so 
he has t"wo particular qualities, which gen- 
erally are the rule of his actions. Fiist, as to 
men, who are not his proper prey, ■— I say not 
his proper prey, because, though I cannot 
say what excessive himger might do, which 
was now their case, the ground being all 
covered with snow ; but as to men, he does 
not usually attempt them unless they first 
attack him. On the contrary, if you meet 
him in the woods, if you don^t meddle with 
him he w'on’t meddle with you. But then 
you must take care to be very civil to him, 
and give him the road ; for he is a very nice 
gentleman, he won’t go a step out of his way 
for a prince. Nay, if you are really afraid, 
your best way is to look another way, and 
keep going on ; for sometimes if you stop 
and stand still and look steadily at him, he 
takes it for an affront. But if you throw or 
toss anything at him, and it hits him, though 
it were but a bit of a stick as big as your 
finger, he takes it for an affront, and sets aU 
his other business aside to pursue his revenge ; 
for he will have satisfaction in point of hon- 
or. That is his first quality. The next is, 
that if he be once affronted, he will never 
leave you night or day till he has his revenge, 
but follows at a good round rate till he over- 
takes you. 

My man Friday had delivered our guide, 
and when we came up to him he was helping 
him off from his horse, — for the man was 
both hurt and frighted, and indeed the last 
more than the first, — when, on the sudden, 
we spied the bear come out of the wood. 
And a vast, monstrous one it was, the biggest 
by far that ever I saw. We wme all a little 
surpiised whar w^ saw hiih ; but when 
hMday saw him, it was easy to see joy and 
cotirage in the fellow’s countenance. Oh ! 
oh ! oh 1 ” says Friday* three times, poiating 
1 1 tq him I 0 master 1 you give me te leave ; 


me shakee te hand with him ; me make you 
good laugh.” 

I was surprised to see the fellow so pleased, 
“You fool you,” says I, “he will eat you 
up ! ” “ Eatee me up ! eatee me up ! ” says 
Friday, twice over again ; “me eatee him 
up 1 me make you good laugh. You all stay 
here ; me show you good laugh.” So dov n 
he sits, and gets his boots off in a monienl, 
and puts on a pair of pumps (as we call the 
flat shoes they wear, and which he had in his 
pocket), gives my other servant his horse, and 
with his gun away he flew swift like the 
wind. 

The hear was walking softly on, and offei ed 
to meddle with nobody, till Friday, coming 
pretty near, calls to him, as if the bear could 
understand him. “ Hark ye ! hark ye ! ” says 
Friday ; “ me ^speakee wit you.” We fol- 
lowed at a distance ; for now, being come 
down on the Gascony side of the mountains, 
we were entered a vast great forest where the 
country was plain and pretty open, though 
many trees in it scattered here anjj there. 

Friday, who had, as we say, the heels of 
the bear, came up with him quickly, and 
takes up a great stone and throws at him, 
and hit him jnst on the head, but did him 
no more harm than if he had thrown it against 
a wall. Bnt it answered Friday’s end ; for the 
rogue was so void of fear that he did it purely 
to make the bear follow him, and show us 
some laugh, as he called it. As soon as tbe 
bear felt the stone and saw him, he turns 
about and comes after him, taking devilish 
long strides, and shuffling along at a strange 
rate, so as would have put a horse to a mid- 
dling gallop. Away runs Friday, and takes 
his course as if he ran towards us for help. 
So we all resolved to fire at once upon tlie 
bear, and deliver my man ; though I was 
migry at him heartily for bringing fhe bear 
back upon us when he was going about his 
own business another way. And especially 
I was angry that he had turned the bear upon 
us and then run away ; and I called otrt : 
“ You dog,” said I, “ is this your making us 
laugh ? Come away, and take your horse, 
that we may shoot the creature.” He hears 
me, and cries out, “No shoot ! no 
Stand still ; you get much laugh.” 
the nimble creature ran two feet 
beast’s one, he turned on a 
side of us, and seeing a great 
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Ms purpose, lie beckoned to us to follow ; and any farther, “ Well, well,” says Eriday, you 
doubling Ms pace, lie gets nimbly up the tree, no come farther, me go, me go ; you no come 
laying his gun down upon the ground at about to me, me go come to you.” And upon this 
five or six yards from the bottom of the tree, he goes out to the smallest end of the bough, 
The bear soon came to the tree, and we where it would bend with his weight, and 
followed at a distance. The first thing he gently lets himselt down by it, sliding down 
did he stopped at the gun, smelt it, but let it the bough, till he came near enough to jump 
lie ; and up he scrambles into the tree, climb- down on his feet, and away he ran to his gun, 
ing like a cat, though so monstrously heavy, takes it up, and stands still. 

I was amazed at the folly, as I thought it, of “ Well,” said I to him, “ Friday, what will 
my man, and could not for my life see any- you do now 1 Why doht you shoot him 1 ” 
thing to laugh at yet, till, seeing the bear get “ Ko shoot,” says Friday, “ no yet ; me shoot 
up the tree, we all rode nearer to him. now, me no kill ; me stay, give you one more 

When we came to the tree, there was Fri- laugh.” And indeed so he did, as you will 
day got out to the small end of a large limb see presently : for when the bear sees his 
of the tree, and the bear got about half-way enemy gone, he comes back from the bough 
to him. As soon as the bear got out to that where he stood ; but did it mighty leisurely, 
part where the limb of the tree was weaker, looking behind him every step, and coming 
“ Ha,” says he to us, “ now you see me teachee backward till he got into the body of the tree, 
the bear dance.” So he falls a jumping and Then with the same hinder end foremost, he 
shaking the bough, at wMch the bear began comes down the tree, grasping it with his 
to totter, but stood still, and began to look claws, and moving one foot at a time, very 
behind him to see how he should get back ; leisurely. At this juncture, and just before 
then, in^ed, we did laugh heartily. But he could set his hind feet upon the ground, 
Friday had not done with Mm by a great Friday stepped up close to him, clapped the 
deal. When he sees Mm stand still, he calls muzzle of his piece into Ms ear, and shot him 
out to him again, as if he had supposed the dead as a stone. 

bear could speak English, “ What ! you no Then the rogue turned abont to see if we 
come farther ^ Pray you come farther.” So did not laugh, and when he saw we were 
he left jumping and shaking the tree : and pleased by our looks, he falls a laughing 
the hear, just as if he had understood what Mmself, very loud. “ So we kill bear in my 
he said, did come a little farther ; then he country,” says Friday. So you kill them ! ” 
fell a jumping again, and the bear stopped says I. “ "^y, yon have no guns.” No,” 
again. says he ; no gun, but shoot, great much long 

We thought now was a good time to knock arrow.” 
him on the head, and called to Friday to This was indeed a good diversion to us ; 
stand still and we wonld shoot the bear. But but we were still in a wild place, and our 
he cried out earnestly, 0 pray ! 0 pray 1 guide very much hurt, and what to do v e 
no shoot ; me shoot by and then.” He would hardly knew. The howling of wolves ran 
have said by and* by. However, to shorten much in my head ; and indeed, except the 
the story, Friday danced so much, and the noise I once heard on the shore of Africa, of 
hear stood so ticklish, that we had laughing which I have said something already, I never 
enough indeed, but still could not imagine heard anything that filled me with so much 
what the fellow would do : for first we thought horror. 

he depended upon shaking the bear off ; and These things and the approach of night 
we found the bear was too cunning for that, called us off, or else, as Friday would have 
too, for he would not go out far enough to be had us, we should certainly have taken the 
thrown down, but clings fast with his great skin of this monstrous creature ofi, wMoh 
broad claws and feetj so that we could not was worth saving ; but we had three leagues 
imagine what would be the en^ our guide hastened us, so we left 

where the jest would be at last. Mm and went forward on onr journey. 

But Friday put us out dmftt t^eWy 5 The ground was still covered with snow, 
for seeing the bear cling f^ to the|bei^|h, tihough not so deep and dangerous as on the 
and that he wpuld not be persT^ed p como mountains ; and the ravenous creatures, as 
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we heard afterwards, were come down to the 
forest and plain country, pressed by hunger 
to seek for food ; and had done a great deal 
of mischief in the villages, where they sur- 
prised the country people, killed a gieat many 
of their sheep and hoises, and some people 
too. 

We had one dangerous place to pass, which 
our guide told us, if there were any moie 
wolves in the country, we should find them 
there ; and this was in a small plain sin- 
rounded with woods on every side, and a 
long, narrow defile, or lane, which we were 
to pass to get through the wood, and then we 
should come to the village where we were to 
lodge. 

It was within half an hour of sunset when 
we entered the first wood, and a little after 
simset when we came into the plain. We 
met with nothing in the first wood except 
that in a little plain within the wood, which 
was not above two fui longs over, we saw five 
great wolves cross the road, full speed one 
after another, as if they had been in chase of 
some prey, and had it in view. They took 
no notice of us, and were gone, and out of 
our sight in a few moments. 

Upon this our guide, who, by the way, 
was a vT?etched, faint-hearted fellow, bid us 
keep in a ready posture, for he believed there 
were more wolves a coming. 

We kept our arms ready, and our eyes 
about us ; but we saw no more wolves till 
we came through that wood, which was near 
half* a league, and entered the plain. As 
soon as we came into the plain we had occa- 
sion enough to look about us. The first 
object we met with was a dead hoise, — that 
is to say, a poor horse which the wolves had 
killed, — and at least a dozen of them at 
work, we could not say eating of Mm, but 
picking of his bones rather, for they had 
eaten up all the flesh before. 

We did not think fit to disturb them at 
their feast ; neither did they take much 
notice of us. Friday would have let fly at 
them, but I would not suffer him by any 
means ; for I found we were like to have 
more business upon our hands than w© y^ere 
aware of. We were not gone half over the 
plain but we began to hear the wolves howl 
in the wood on our left in a, frightful manner; 
and presently after we saw about 4 hundred 
coming on directly towards us, all ih a Wy, 
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I and most of them in a line as regularly as an 
I army dra^vn up by experienced officers. I 
' scaice knew in what manner to leceive them; 
but found to draw oiu selves in a close line 
was the only way ; so we formed in a 
moment. But that we might not have too 
much interval, I ordered that only every 
other man should fire, and that the others 
who had not fired should stand ready to gi\e 
them a second volley immediately if they 
continued to advance npon us ; and that tlmi 
those who had fired at first should not pre- 
tend to load their fusees again, but stand 
ready with every one a pistol, for ve weie 
all armed with a fusee and a pair of pistols 
each man ; so we were by this method able* 
to fire six volleys, half of us at a time. 
However, at present we had no necessity ; 
for upon filing the fiist volley the enemy 
made a full stop, being teiiified as well with 
the noise as with the fire. Four of them 
being shot into the head dropped, seveial 
j others were wounded, and went bleeding off, 

I as we could see by the snow. I found they 
stopped, but did not immediately retreat ; 
whereux}on, remembeiing that I had been 
told that the fiercest creatures were terrified 
at the voice of a man, I caused all our com- 
pany to halloo as loud as we could j and I 
found the notion not* altogether niistaken, 
for upon our shout they began to retire and 
turn about. Then I ordered a second volley 
to he fired in their rear, which put them to 
the gallop, and away they went to the 
woods. 

This gave us leisure to charge our pieces 
again, and that we might lose no time, we 
kept going ; but we had hut little more than 
loaded our fusees, and put ourselves into a 
readiness, when we heard a terrible noise in 
the same wood on our left, only that it was 
farther onward the same way we were to go. 

The night was coming on, and the light 
began to be dusky, which made it worse on 
OUT side ; but the noise increasing, we could 
easily perceive that it was the howling and 
yelling of those hellish creatures ; and on 
a sudden we perceived two or three troops of 
wolves, one on our left, one behiii,d u^, and 
one on oux front ; so that we seemed to be 
surrounded with them. However, as they 
did not fall upon us, we kept 
forward as fast as we could 
gOy wMeh, the way being ve^| 
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only a good large trot ; and in tMs manner killed several of the wolves at the first 
we came in view of the entrance of a wood volley j hnt there was a necessity to keep 
through which we were to pass at the farther a continual firing, lor they came on like 
side of the plain ; hut we were greatly sur- devils, those behind pushing on those before, 
prised when, coining nearer the lane or pass, When we had fixed our second volley of 
we saw a confused number of wolves stand- our fusees, we thought they stopped a little, 
ing just at the entrance. Q'nd I hoped they would have gone off ; but 

On a sudden, at another opening of the it was but a moment, for others came for- 
wood, we heard the noise of a gun, and, ward again : so we fired two volleys of our 
looking that way, out rushed a horse with a pistols, and I believe in these four filings we 
saddle and a bndle on him, flying like the had killed seventeen or eighteen of them, and 
wind, and sixteen or seventeen wolves after lamed twice as many ; yet they came on 
him, full speed ; indeed, the horse had the again, 

heels of them, but as we supposed that he I w'as loath to spend our last shot too 
could not hold it at that rate, we doubted hastHy, so I called my servant, —not my 
not but they would get up with him at last, man Friday, ior he was better employed ; 
and no question but they did. for, with the greatest dexterity imaginable, 

But here we had a most horrible sight ; he had charged my fusee and his own while 
for riding up to the entrance where the horse we were engaged ; but, as I said, I called my 
came out, we found the carcass of another other man, and giving him a horn of powder, 
horse, and of two men, devoured by the I bade him lay a train all along the piece of 
ravenous creatures ; and one of the men timber, and let it be a large train. He did 
was no doubt the same whom we heard fire so, and had just time to get away when the 
the gun, for there lay a gun just by him, wolves came up to it, and some were got 
fired off ; but as to the man, his head and upon it, when I, snapping an uncharged 
the upper part of his body was eaten up. pistol close to the powder, set it on fire. 

This filled us with horror, and we knew Those that were upon the timber were 
not what course to take ; but the creatures scorched with it, and six or seven of them 
resolved us soon, for they gathered about us fell, or rather jumped in among us, with the 
presently in hopes *f prey j and I verily force and fright of the fire. We despatched 
believe there were three hundred of them, these in an instant, and the rest were so 
It happened very much to our advantage frighted with the light, which the night, for 
that at the entrance into the wood, hut a it was now very near dark, made more terri- 
little way &om it, there lay some large Me, that they drew back a little, 
timber trees, which had been cut down the Upon which I ordered our last pistol to be 
summer before, and I suppose lay there for fired off in one volley, and after that we 
carriage. I drew my little troop in among gave a shout. Upon this the wolves turned 
those trees, and placing ourselves in a line tail, and we sallied immediately upon near 
behind one long tree, I advised them all twenty lame ones, which we found struggling 
to light, and keeping that tree before us for a on the ground, and fell a cutting them with 
breastwork, to stand in a triangle, or three our swords ; which answered our expectation, 
fronts, enclosing onr horses in the centre. for the crying and howling they made was 
We did so, and it was well we did, for better understood by their fellows, so that 
never was a more furious charge than the they all fled and left us. 
creatures made upon us in the place. They We had, first and last, killed about three- 
eatne on us with a growling kind of a noise, score of them ; and, had it been daylight, we 
and mounted the piece of timber, which, as had killed many more. The field of battle 
I said, was our breastwork, as if they were being thus cleared, we made forwiard again , 
only rushing upon their prey ; and this fury for we had still near a league to go. We 
of theirs it seems was prinoipally occasioned heard the ravenous creatures howl and yell 
by their seeing our horseS behind us, which in the woods, as we went, several times, and 
was the prey they aimed at I ordered our sometim.es we fancied we saw some of them ; 
men to fire as before, every otter mim j aud but the snow dazzling our eyes, we were not 
they took their aim so stire, that Meed they certain : so in about an hour we came to the 
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town where we were to lodge, which we 
found ill a terrible fright, and all in arms ; 
for it seems that, the night before, the wolves 
and some bears had broken into the village 
in the night, and put them in a terrible 
fright, and they were obliged to keep guard 
night and day, but especially in the night, 
to preserve their cattle, and indeed their 
people. 

The next morning our guide was so ill, 
and his limbs swelled with the rankling of 
his two wounds, that he could go no farther ; 
so we weie obliged to take a new guide there, 
and go to Toulouse, where we found a warm 
climate, a fruitful, pleasant country, and no 
snow, no wolves, nor anything like them. 
But when we told our story at Toulouse, 
they told us it was nothing but what was 
ordinary in the great forest at the foot of the 
mountains, especially when the snow lay on 
the ground. But they inquired much what 
kind of a guide we had gotten that would 
venture to bring us that way in such a severe 
season ; and told us it was very much we 
were not all devoured. When we told them 
how we placed ourselves, and the horses in 
the middle, they blamed us exceedingly, and 
told us it was fifty to one but we had been ' 
all destroyed ; for it was the sight of the 
horses which made the wolves so furious, 
seeing their prey ; and that at other times 
they are really afraid of a gun ; but the be- 
ing excessive hungry, and raging on that ac- 
count, the eagerness to come at the horses 
had made them senseless of danger; and 
that if we had not by the continued fire, and 
at last by the stratagem of the train of pow- 
der, mastered them, it had been great odds 
but that we had been torn to pieces ; whereas, 
had we been content to have sat still on 
horseback, and fired as horsemen, they would 
not have taken the horses for so much their 
own, when men were on their hacks, as oth- 
erwise : and withal they told, that at last, if 
we had stood all together, and left our horses, 
they would have been so eager to have de- 
voured them, that we might have come ofl 
safe, especially having our fire-arms in our 
hands, and being so many in number. 

For my par^ I was never so sensible of 
danger in fiay life ; for seeing above three 
hundred devils come roaring and open- 
liaouthed to devour ns, and haviog nothing 
^ to dr retreat to, I mysdf oyer 


for lost ; and as it was, I believe I shall 
never care to cross those mountains again. 
I think I would much rather go a thousand 
leagues by sea, though I vere suie to meet 
with a storm once a week. 

I have nothing uncommon to take notice 
of in my passage through France, nothing 
but what other travellers have given an ac- 
count of with much nioie advantage than I 
can. I travelled from Toulouse to Paiis, 
and, without any considerable stay, cmue to 
Calais, and landed safe at Dover, the 14 th of 
J anuary, after having had a severe cold sea- 
son to travel m. 

I was now come to the centre of my 
travels, and had in a little time all my new 
discovered estate safe about me, the hills of 
exchange which I brought with me having 
been very currently paid. 

My piincipal guide and privy counsellor 
was my good ancient widow, who, in grati- 
tude for the money I had sent her, thought 
no pains too much or care too great to em- 
ploy for me ; and I trusted her so entirely 
with ever}i:hhig that I was perfectly easy as 
to the security of my effects ; and indeed I 
was very happy from my beginning, and now 
to the end, in the unspotted integrity of this 
good gentlewoman. 

And now I began to think of leaving my 
effects with this woman, and setting out for 
Lisbon, and so to the Brazils. But now an- 
other scruple came in my way, and that was 
religion ; for as I had entertained some 
doubts about the Eoman religion, even vrhile 
I was abroad, especially in my state of soli- 
tude, so I knew there was no going to the 
Brazils for me, much less going to settle 
there, unless I resolved to embrace the Eo- 
I man Catholic religion without any reserve ; 

; unless, on the other hand, I resolved to he a 
sacrifice to my principles, he a martyr for re- 
ligion, and die in the Inquisition. So I re- 
solved to stay at home, and if I could find 
means for it, to dispose of my plantation. 

To this purpose I wrote to my old friend 
at Lisbon, who in retuni gave me notice that 
he could easily dispose of it there, but that 
if I thought fit to give him leave to offer it 
in my name to the two merchants, the 
vivors of my trustees, who lived in 
zils, who must fully 
it, who lived just upon the 
knew were very rich, so 
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tb.ey would be fond of buying it, be did not into a good skip, and sent bim to sea. And 
doubt but I should make 4,000 or 6,000 pieces this young fellow afterwards drew me in, as 
of eight the more of it. old as I was, to further adventures myself. 

Accordingly I agreed, gave bim order to In the mean time, I in part settled myself 
offer it to them, and he did so ; and in about here ; for, first of all, I married, and that not 
eight months more, the ship being then re- either to my disadvantage or dissatisfaction, 
turned, he sent me an account that they had and had three children, two sons and one 
accepted the offer, and had remitted 33,000 daughter. But my wife dying, and my 
pieces of eight to a correspondent of theirs nephew coming home with good success 
at Lisbon to pay for it. from a voyage to Spain, my inclination to go 

In return, I signed fhe instrument of sale abroad and his importunity prevailed, and 
in the form which they sent from Lisbon, engaged me to go in his ship as a private 
and sent it to my old man, who sent me bills trader to the East Indies. This was in the 
of exchange for 32,800 pieces of eight to me year 1694. 

for the estate ; reserving the payment of 100 In this voyage I visited my new colony in 
moidores a year to him, the old man, during the island, saw my successors the Spaniards, 
his life, and 60 moidores afterwards to his had the whole story of their lives, and of 
son for his life, which I had promised them, the villains I left there ; how at first they 
which the plantation was to make good as a insulted the poor Spaniards ; how they after- 
rent-charge. And thus I have given the wards agreed, disagreed, united, separated ; 
first part of a life of fortune and adventure, and how at last the Spaniards were obliged 
a life of Providence^s checker-work, and of a to use violence with them ; how they were 
variety which the world will seldom he able subjected to the Spaniards ; how honestly 
to show the like of. Beginning foolishly, the Spaniards used them, — a history, if it 
but closing much more happily than any part were entered into, as full of variety and 
of it ever gave me leave so much as to hope wonderful accidents as my own part ; pariicu- 
for. larly also as to their battles with the Carib- 

Any one would think that in this state of beans who landed several times upon the 
complicated good fortune I was past running island ; and as to the improvement they 
any more hazards ; and so indeed I had been, made upon the island itself ; and how five of 
if other circumstances had concurred ; but I them made an attempt upon the mainland, 
was inured to a wandering life, had no family, and brought alvay eleven men and five wo« 
not many relations, nor, however rich, had I men prisoners, by which, at my coming, I 
contracted much acquaintance ; and though found about twenty young children on the 
I had sold my estate in the Brazils, yet I island. 

could not keep the countiy out of my head, Here I stayed about twenty days, left them 
and had a great mind to be upon the wing supplies of all necessary things and particu- 
again ; especially I could not resist the strong larly of arms, powder, shot, clothes, tools, 
inclination I had to see my island, and to and two workmen which I brought from 
know if the poor Spaniards were in being England with me, namely, a carpenter and a 
there, and how the rogues I left there had smith. 

used them. Besides this, I shared the island into parts 

My true friend the widow earnestly dis- with them, reserved to myself the propeity 
suaded me from it, and so far prevailed with of the whole, but gave them such parts re- 
me that for almost seven years she prevented spectively as they agreed on ; and having 
my running abroad ; during which time I settled all things with them, and engaged 
took my two nephews, the children of one them not to leave the place, I left them 
of my brothers, into my care. The eldest, there. 

having something of his own, I bred up as a Erom thence I touched at the Brazils, 
gentleman, and gave him a iSettlanent of from whence I sent a bark, which I bought 
some addition to Ms estate after my decease, there, with more people to the island ; and 
The other I put out to a capfedn of a ship ; in it, besides other supplies, I sent seven 
and after five ^ars, finding him a sensible^ yromen, being such as I fotindproper for ser- 
bold, enterprising young fe|low, I pilt vice^ ot for wives to such as would take 
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three hundred Carilbhees came and invaded 
them and ruined their plantations, and how 
they fought with that whole number twice, 
and were at first defeated and three of them 
killed ; hut at last a storm destroying their 
enemies’ canoes, they famished or destroyed 
almost aR the rest, and renewed and re- 
covered the possession of their plantation, 
and still lived upon the island : 

All these things, with some very surprising 
incidents in some new adventures of my 
I own, for ten years more, I may perhaps give 
I a further account of hereafter. 


them. As to the Englishmen, I promised 
them to send them some women from Eng- 
land, with a good cargo of necessaries, if 
they would apply themselves to planting ; 
which I afterwards performed. And the 
fellows proved very honest and diligent after 
they were mastered, and had their properties 
set apart for them. I sent them also from 
the Brazils five cows, three of them being 
big with calf, some sheep, and some hogs, 
which, when I came again, were considerably 
increased. 

But all these things, with an account how 
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T hat homely proverb used on so many 
occasions in England, namely, that 
“ What is bred in the bone will not go 
ont of the flesh,” was never more verified than 
in the story of my life. Any one would think 
that after thirty-five years' affliction and a va- 
riety of unhappy circumstances, which few 
men, if any, ever went through before, and 
after near seven years of peace and enjoyment 
in the fulness of all things, grown old, and 
when, if ever, it might be allowed me to 
have had experience of every state of middle 
life, and to know which was most adapted 
to make a man completely happy, — I say, 
after all this, any one would have thought 
that the native propensity to rambhng, which 
I gave an account of in my first setting out 
into the world to have been so predominant 
in my thoughts, should be worn out, the 
volatile part be fully evacuated, or at least 
condensed, and I might at sixty-one years 
of age have been a little inclined to stay at 
home, and have done venturmg life and 
fortune any more. 

Hay, further, the common motive of for- 
eign adventures was taken away in me j for 
I had no fortune to make, I had nothing to 
seek. If I had gained ten thousand pound, 
I had been no richer ; for I had already 
sufficient for me and for those I had to 
leave it to : and that I had was visibly in- 
creasing ; for, having no great family, I could 
not spend the income of what I had, unless 
I would set up for an expensive of 
living, such as a great family, servants, 
e(|uipage, gayety, and the like, which were 
things I had no notion of, ot inclination 
toj so that I had nothing tfidaed to do 
Ml to sft sliil, and MIy ekjhy vhat 1 had 


got, and see it increase daily upon my 
hands. 

Yet aU these things had no effect upon 
me, or at least not enough to resist the 
strong inclination I had to go abroad again, 
which hung about me like a chronical dis- 
temper ; particularly, the desire of seeing 
my new plantation in the island, and the 
colony I left theie, ran in my head continu- 
ally. I dreamed of it all might, and my 
imagination ran upon it all day ; it was 
uppermost m all my thoughts, and my fancy 
worked so steadily and strongly upon it, 
that I talked of it in my sleep. In short, 
nothing could remove it out of my mind ; 
it even broke so violently into all my dis- 
courses, that it made my conversation tire- 
some : for I could talk of notbing else ; all 
my discourse ran into it, even to imperti- 
nence, and I saw it myself. 

I have often heard persons of good judg- 
ment say that all the stir people make in 
the world about ghosts and apparitions is 
owing to the strength of imagination and 
tbe powerful operation of fancy in their 
I minds ; that there is no such thing as a 
; spirit appearing, or a ghost walking, and the 
like : that people's pormg affectionately upon 
the past conversation of their deceased 
friends so realizes it to them, that they are 
capable of fancying, upon some extraordinaiy 
chcumstances, that they see them, 'teik 
; them, and are answered by them j when^ in 
truth, there is nothing bnt shadow and v^ 
i por in the thing, and they really know ndth- 
ing of the matter. ^ i ^ 

For my part, I know not, 
whether there are any such things as 
apparitions, i^ectres, or walknig of ;;pdojde 
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after tTiey are dead ; or wlaetlier there is who saw my mind so wholly hent upon it, 
anything in the stones they tell us of that told me Tery seriously one night that she 
kind more than the product of vapors, sick believed there was some secret powerful 
minds, and wandering fancies ; but this I impulse of Providence upon me which had 
know, that my imagination worked up to determined me to go thither again ; Jmd 
such a height, and brought me into such that she found nothing hindered my going 
ecstasies of vapors, or i^hat else I may call hut my being engaged to a wife and chil- 
it, that I actually supposed myself often- dren. She told me that it was true she 
times upon the spot, at my old castle behmd could not think of partmg with me, but 
the trees ; saw my old Spaniard, Friday’s as she was assured that if she was dead 
father, and the reprobate sailors I left upon it would be the first thing I would do, so, 
the island; nay, I fancied I talked with as it seemed to her that the thing was deter- 
them, and looked at them so steadily, though mined above, she would not be the only ob- 
I was broad awake, as at persons just before struetion ; for if I thought fit, and resolved to 
me ; and this I did till I often frighted my- go— Here she found me very intent upon 
self with the images my fancy represented to her words, and that I looked very earnestly 
me. One time in my sleep I had the villany at her, so that it a little disordered her, and 
of the three pirate sailors so lively related she stopped. I asked her why she did not 
to me by the first Spaniard and Friday's go on, and say out what she was going to 
father, that it was surprising. They told say. But I perceived her heart was too 
me how they barbarously attempted to mur- full, and some tears stood in her eyes, 
der all the Spaniards, and that they set fire Speak out, my dear," said I ; are you 

to the provisions they had laid up, on pur- willing I should go 1 No," says she, 

pose to distress and starve them ; things that very affectionately, I am far from willing. 
I had never heard of, and that indeed were But if you are resolved to go," says she, 

never all of them true in fact. But it was *‘and rather than I will be the only Ma- 

so warm in my imagination, and so realized drance, I wiE go with you : for thou^ I 
to me, that to the hour I saw them I could think it a most preposterous thing for one 
not be persuaded but that it was or would of your years, and in your condition, yet 
he tm^; also how I resented it, when the if it must he," said she, again weeping, ‘‘ I 
Spaniard complained to me, and how I won't leave you : for if it be of Heaven, 
brought them to justice, tried them before you must do it, — there is no resisting it ; 

me, and ordered them all three to be hanged, and if Heaven makes it your duty to go, 

What there was really in this shall he seen he will also make it mine to go with you, 
in its place ; for however I came to form or otherwise dispose of me, that I may not 
such things in my dream, and what secret obstruct it." 

converse of spirits injected it, yet there was This affectionate behavior of my wife's 
very much of it true. I say, I own that brought me a little out of the vapors, and I 
this dream had nothing in it literally and began to consider what I was a doing. I 
specifically true ; hut general part was corrected my wandering fancy, and began to 
so true, the base, villanous behavior of these argue with myself sedately what business I 
three hardened rogues was such, and had had, after threescore years, and after such a 
been so much worse than all I can describe, life of tedious sufferings and disasters, and 

that the dream had too much similitude of closed in so happy and easy a manner, — I 

the fact ; and as I would afterwanls have pun- say, what business I had to rush into new 
ished them severely, so if I had hanged them hazards, and put myself upon adventures fit 
all I had been much in the right, and should only for youth and poverty to run into 1 
have been justifiable both by the laws of With those thoughts, I coiwidTOd my 
God and man. new engagement, that I had a wife, 01 c 

But to return to my story. In this kind child horn, and my wife then great with 
of temper I had lived some years ; I had child of another ; that I had all the world 
no enjoyment of my life, no pleassmt hours, could give me, and had no need to seek 
no agreeable diversion, hut what bad some- hazards for gain ; that I was declining in 
thing or other of this in it ; so thafi mj wife^ yesiMf and to thin k rather of leaving 
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wliat I had gained than of seeking to in- 
crease it ; that as to what nay wife had 
said, of its being an impulse from Heaven, 
and that it should be my duty to go, I 
had no notion of that ; so, after many of 
these cogitations, I struggled with the power 
of my imagination, reasoned myself out of 
it, as I believe people may always do in 
like cases, if they will ; and, in a word, I 
conquered it ; composed myself with such 
arguments as occurred to my thoi%ht, and 
which my present condition furnished me 
plentifully with, and particularly, as the 
most effectual method, I resolved to divert 
myself with other things, and to engage in 
some business that might effectually tie me 
up from any more excursions of this kind , 
for I found that thing return upon me 
chiefly when I was idle, had nothing to do, 
nor anything of moment immediately before 
me. 

To this purpose, I bought a little farm in 
the county of Bedford, and resolved to re- 
move myself thither. I had a little con- 
venient house upon it ; and the land about 
it I found was capable of great improvement, 
and that it was many ways suited to my in- 
clination, which delighted in cultivating, man- 
aging, planting, and improving of land : and 
particularly, being an inland country, I was 
removed from conversing among ships, sail- 
ors, and things relating to the remote part of 
the world. In a word, I went down to my 
farm, settled my family, bought me ploughs, 
harrows, a cart, wagon, horses, cows, sheep, 
and, setting seriously to work, became in 
one half-year a mere country gentleman. 
My thoughts were entirely taken up in man- 
aging my servants, cultivating the ground, 
enclosing, planting, <fec. ; and I lived, as I 
thought, the most agreeable life that Nature 
was capable of directing, or that a man al- 
ways bred to misfortunes was capable of be- 
ing retreated to. 

I farmed upon my own land ; I had no 
rent to pay, was limited by no articles ; I 
could pull up or cut down as I pleased ; 
what I planted was for myself, and what I 
improved was for mj family: and hairing 
thus left off the thoughts of waad^rmg, I 
had not the least dfecomfort in «fiy part^ of 
Hfe^ as to this world. hTow I thought indeed 
ftot I Wd^e s|at^ pi life that 

m|r fetter sd eamasfy to me, 


and lived a kind of heavenly life, something 
like what is described by the poet upon the 
subject of a country Me,' — 

** Free from vices, free from care, 

Age has no pam, and youth no snare.” 

But in the middle of all this felicity, one 
blow from unforeseen Providence unhinged 
me at once, and not only made a breach npon 
me inevitable and incurable, but diove me 
by its consequences into a deep relapse into 
the wandering disposition ; which, as I may 
say, being born in my very blood, soon re- 
covered its hold of me, and, like the returns 
of a violent distemper, came on with an irre- 
sistible force upon me, so that nothing could 
make any more impressfon upon me. This 
blow w'as the loss of my wife. 

It is not my business here to write an 
elegy upon my wife, give a character of her 
particular virtues, and make my court to the 
sex by the flattery of a funeral sermon. She 
was, in a few words, the stay of all my affairs, 
the centre of all my enterprises, the engine 
that, by her prudence, reduced me to that 
happy compass I was in from the most ex- 
travagant and ruinous project that fluttered 
in my head, as above, and did more to guide 
my rambling genius than a mothejfs tears, a 
fathers instructions, a friend^s counsel, or my 
own reasoning powers could do. I was hap- 
py in listening to her tears, and in being 
moved by her entreaties, and to the last de- 
gree desolate and dislocated in the world by 
the loss of her. 

When she was gone, the world looked 
awkwardly round me. I was as much a 
stranger in it, in my thoughts, as I was in 
the Brazils when I went firat on shore there, 
and as much alone, except as to the assistance 
of servants, as I vrm in my island. I knew 
neither what to do nor what not to do. I 
saw the world busy round me, one part la- 
boring for bread, and the other part squan- 
dering in vile excesses or empty pleasures ; 
equally miserable, because the end they pm-* 
posed still fled from them ; for the man of 
pleasure every day surfeited of his vice, and 
heaped up work for sorrow and lepentance, 
and the men of labor spent their strength, in 
daily stnigglings for bread to maintain 
vital strength they labored with ; soj 
in a daily circulation of sorrow, livi 
work, and working but to live^ 
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bread were tlie only end of wearisome life, 
and a wearisome life the only occasion of 
daily bread. 

This put me in mind of the life I bved in 
my kingdom, the island, where I suffered no 
more com to grow because I did not want it, 
and bred no more goats because I had no 
more use for them ; where the money lay in 
the drawer mitil it grew mouldy, and had 
scarce the favor to be looked upon m twenty 
years. 

All these things, had I improved them as 
I ought to have done, and as reason and re- 
ligion had dictated to me, would have taught 
me to search further than human enjoy- 
ments for a full felicity, and that there was 
something which certainly was the reason 
and end of life superior to all these things, 
and which was either to be possessed or at 
least hoped for on this side the grave. 

But my sage counsellor was gone. I was 
like a ship without a pilot, that could only 
run afore the wind. My thoughts ran all 
away again into the old affair ; my head was 
quite turned with the whimsies of foreign 
adventures ; and all the pleasant, innocent 
amusements of my farm and my garden, my 
cattle and my fainily, which before entirely 
possessed me, were nothing to me, had no 
relish, and were like music to one that has 
no ear, or food to one that has no taste. In 
a word, I resolved to leave off housekeeping, 
let my farm, and return to London ; and, in 
a few months after, I did so. 

When I came to London, I was still as un- 
easy as I was before. I had no relish to the 
place, no employment in it, nothing to do 
but to saunter about like an idle person, of 
whom it may be said, he is perfectly nseless 
in God^s creation, and it is not one farthing 
matter to the rest of Ms kind whether he be 
' dead or alive. TMs also was the Hfe which, 
of all circumstances of hfe, was the most my 
aversion, who had been all my days used to 
an active life ; and I would oRen say to my- 
self, “A state of idleness is the very dregs of 
life"; and indeed I thought I was much 
more suitably employed when I was twenty- ; 
six days a making me a deal board. 

It was now the beginning of the year 1693, 
when my nephew, whom, as J hive observed 
. before, I had brought up to the sea, had 
made him commander of a ship, ceMef 
home from a short vbyage to biihg j 


the first he had made ; and he came to me, 
and told me that some merchants of his ac- 
quaintance had been proposing to him to go 
a voyage for them to the East Indies and to 
CMna as private traders. “ And now, uncle," 
says he, if you will go to sea with me, I ’ll 
engage to land you upon yonr old habitation 
in the island, for we are to touch at the Bra- 
zils." 

Nothii^ can be a greater demonstration of # 
a future Sate, and of the eMstence of an in- I 
visible world, than the concurrence of second f 
causes with the ideas of things which we / 
form in our minds perfectly reserved, and j 
not communicated to any in the world. My I 
nephew knew nothing how far my distemper^ 
of wandering was returned upon me, and I 
knew nothing of what he had in Ms thoughts 
to say, when, that very morning, before he » 
came to me, I had, in a great deal of confu- 
sion of thought, and revolving every part of 
my circumstances in my mind, come to this 
resolution, namely, that I would go to Lis- 
bon, and consult with my old sea-captain, 
and so, if it was rational and practicable, I 
would go and see the island again, and see 
what was become of my people there. I had 
pleased myself with the thoughts of peopling 
the place, and carrying inhabitants from hence^ 
gettingapatent for the possession, and I know 
j not what ; when, in the middle of all this, in 
comes my nephew, as I have said, with Ms 
project of carrying me tMther in Ms way to 
the East Indies. 

I paused awhile at his words, and, looking 
steadily at him, “ What devil," said I, sent 
you of this unlucky errand % " My nephew 
startled as if he had been frighted at first ; 
hut, perceiving I was not much displeased 
with the proposal, he recovered Mmself. ‘‘ I 
hope it may not be an unlucky proposal, sir,^^ 
says he ; “I dare say you would be pleased to 
see your new colony there, where you once 
reigned with more felicity than moi: of your 
brother monarchs in the world." 

In a word, the scheme hit so exactly with 
my temper, that is to say, the prepo^ession 
I was under, and of which I have sail so 
much, that I told him, M a few woids, if he 
agreed with the merchants, I -^(mld gb with 
Mm. But I told Mm I would not promise 
to go any farther than my own islands Why, 
sir," says he, “you doMt want to he left theie 
4gMn, I hope?" “Why," said I, “can you 
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not take me np again in yonr return ” He 
told me it could not be posbible that the 
merchants would allow him to come that 
way with a loaded ship of such value, it be- 
ing a month’s sail out of his way, and might 
be three or four, “ Besides, sir, ii‘ I should 
miscarry,” said he, “and not return at all, 
then you would be just reduced to the con- 
dition you were in befoie.” 

This was very rational ; but we both found 
out a remedy tor it, which was, to cany a 
framed sloop on boaid the ship, which, being 
taken in pieces and shipped on boaid the 
ship, might, by the help of some carpenters 
whom we agreed to carry with us, be set up 
again in the island and finished, fit to go to 
sea, in a few days, 

I was not long resol vmg ; for indeed the 
importunities of my nephew joined in so 
effectually with my inclmation that nothing 
could oppose me. On the other hand, my 
wife being dead, I had nobody concerned 
themselves so much for me as to persuade me 
one way or other, except my ancient good 
fiiend the widow, who earnestly struggled 
with me to consider my years, my easy cir- 
cumstances, and the needless hazards of a long 
voyage ; and, above all, my young children. 
But it was all to no purpose, I had an irre- 
sistible desire to the voyage ; and I told her 
I thought there was something so uncommon 
in the impressions I had upon my mind for 
the voyage, that it would be a kind of resist- 
ing Providence if I should attempt to stay at 
home ; after which she ceased her expostula- 
tions, and joined with me, not only in making 
provision for my voyage, but also in settling 
my family affairs for my absence, and pro- 
viding for the education of my children. 

In order to this I made my will, and set- 
tled the estate I had in such a manner for my 
children, and placed in such hands, that I was 
perfectly easy and satisfied they would have 
justice done them, whatever might befall me ; 
and for their education, I left it wholly to my 
widow, with a sufficient maintenance to her- 
self for her care j all which she richly de- 
served, for no mother could have taken more 
care in their education, or understood it bd> 
ter ; and as Ae lived until I came homo, I 
also lived to thank her fot it, 

3l^y nephow was ready to sail about the 
of dpnfwyi ; and I with 

ifei|r sin Bdday went on boatd in^&e Downs 






the 8th, having, besides that sloop which I 
mentioned above, a very considerable cargo of 
all kinds of necessary things for my colony, 
which, if I did not find m good condition, I 
resolved to leave so. 

First, I carried with me some servants, 
whom I purposed to place there as inhabi- 
tants, or at least to set on work there upon 
my own account while I stayed, and either to 
leave them there or carry them forward as 
they should appear willing ; particulaily I 
carried two caipenters, a smith, and a very 
handy, ingenious fellow, who was a cooper by 
tiade, but was also a general mechanic, for he 
was dexterous at making wheels, and hand- 
mills to grmd coin, was a good turner and 
a good pot-maker; he also made anything 
that was proper to make of earth or of wood ; 
in a word, we called him our Jack-of-all- 
trades. 

With these I carried a tailor, who had 
offered hmself to go passenger to the East 
Indies with my nephew, but afterwards con- 
sented to stay on our new plantation, and 
proved a most necessary handy fellow as 
could be desired in many other businesses 
besides that of his trade ; for, as I observed 
formerly, necessity arms us for aE employ- 
ments. 

My cargo, as near as I can collect, for I 
have not kept an account of the particulars, 
consisted of a sufficient quantity of linen, and 
some thin English stuffs for clothing the 
Spaniards that I expected to find there, and 
enough of them as, by my calculation, might 
comfortably supply them for seven years. If 
I remember right, the materials I carried for 
clothing them with gloves, hats, shoes, stock- 
ings, and all such things as they could want 
for wearing, amounted to above £ 200, includ- 
ing some beds, bedding, and household stuff, 
particularly kitchen utensils, with pots, ket- 
tles, pewter, brass, &c. ; and near £ 100 more 
in iron-work, nails, tools of every kind, sta- 
ples, hooks, hinges, and every necessary thing 
I could think of. 

I carried also an hundred spare arms, mus- 
kets, and fusees, besides some pistols, a con- 
siderable quantity of shot of all sizes, and two 
pieces of bmss cannon ; and because I knev?*? 
not what time and what ^extremities I. was, 
providing for, I carried an hundred barrek oi 
powder, besides swords, cutlasses, and tfie iron , 
part of some pikes and halberda ; so : 
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sKoxt, we had a large magazine of all sorts of 
stores. And I made my nephew carry two 
small quarter-deck guns more than he wanted 
for his ship, to leave behind, if there was 
occasion, that, when we came there, we might 
build a fort^ and man it against all sorts of 
enemies ; and, indeed, I at jSrst thought there 
was need enough for it aU, and much more, 
if we hoped to maintain our possession of the 
island, as shall be seen in the course of that 
story. 

I had not such bad luck in this voyage as I 
had been used to meet with, and therefore 
shall have the less occasion to interrupt the 
reader, who perhaps may be impatient to 
hear how matters went with my colony ; yet 
some odd accidents, cross winds, and bad 
weather happened on this first setting out, 
which made the voyage longer than I ex- 
pected it at first ; and I, who had never 
made but one voyage (namely, my first voy- 
age to Guinea) in which I might be said to 
come back again as the voyage was at first 
designed, began to think the same ill fate 
still attended me, and that I was born never 
to be contented with being on shore, and yet 
to be always unfortunate at sea. 

Contrary winds first put ns to the north- 
ward, and we were obliged to put in at Gal- 
wdy in Ireland, where we lay windbound 
two-and-twenty days. But we had this sat- 
isfaction with the disaster, that provisions 
were here exceeding cheap, and in the utmost 
plenty ; so that while we lay here we never 
touched the ship^s stores, but rather added to 
them ; also I took in several live hogs and I 
two cows and calves, which I resolved, if I 
had a good passage, to put on shore in my 
Island ; bnt we found occasion to dispose 
otherwise of them. 

We set out the 5th February from Ire- 
land, and had a very fair gale of wind for 
some days. As I remember, it might be 
about the 20th of February, iu the evening, 
late, when the mate, having the watch, came 
into the round-house and told us he saw a 
flash of fixe and heard a gun fixed ; and while 
he was telling us of it, a b5y came in and told 
us the boatswaiu heard andthex^ This made , 
us all run out unon the QUferteaN"deck where * 
for a while, we heard iiothMg ^ but in a few 
minutes we saw a very gre«tt found 

that there was some vety a dis- 

tance. Immedfetely we had ieisdtoe to our 


reckonings, in which we all agreed that there 
could be no land that way in which the fire 
showed itself, no, not for five hundred leagues, 
for it appeared at west-northwest. Ui>on this 
we concluded it must be some ship on file at 
sea ; and as, by our bearing the noise of guns 
just before, we concluded it could not be fax 
off, we stood directly towards it, and were 
presently satisfied we should discover it, 
because the farther we sailed the greater the 
light appeared, though the weather being 
hazy, we could not perceive anything but 
the light for a while. In about half an bourns 
sailing, the wind being fair for us, though 
not much of it, and the weather clearing up 
a little, we could plainly discern that it was 
a great ship on fire in the middle of the old sea. 

I was most sensibly touched with this dis- 
aster, though not at all acquainted with the 
persons engaged in it. I presently recol- 
lected my former circumstances, and in what 
condition I was in when taken up by the 
Portugal captain ; and how much more de- 
plorable the circumstances of the poor crea- 
tures belonging to tbis sMp must be if they 
had no other ship in company with them. 
Upon this I immediately ordered that five 
guns should be fired, one soon after another, 
that if possible we might give notice to them 
that there was help for them at hand, and 
that they might endeavor to save themselves 
iu their boat ; for though we could see the 
flame of the ship, yet they, it being night, 
could see nothing of us. 

We lay by some time upon this, only 
driving as the burning ship drove, waiting 
lor daylight ; when, on a sudden, to our 
great terror, though we had reason to expect 
it, the ship blew up in the air ; and imme- 
diately, that IS to say in a few minutes, all 
the fire was out ; that is to say, the rest of the 
ship sunk. This was a terrible, and indeed 
an afflicting sight, for the sake of the poor 
men, who, I concluded, must be either all 
destroyed in the ship, or be in the utmost 
distress in their boat in the middle of the 
ocean, which at present, by reason it was 
dark, I could not see. However, to direct 
them as well as I could, X c$msed lights to 
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About eight o^clock in the morning we 
discoyered the ship^s boats by the help of 
our perspective-glasses, and found there were 
two of them, both thronged with people, and 
deep in the water. We perceived they rowed, 
the y^ind being against them ; that they saw 
our ship, and 'did their utmost to make us 
see them. 

We immediately spread our ancient to let 
them know we saw them, and hung a waft 
out as a signal for them to come on board, 
and then made more sail, standing directly 
to them. In little more than half an hour 
we came up with them, and, in a word, took 
them all m, being no less than sixty-four 
men, women, and children ; for there were a 
great many passengers. 

Upon the whole, we found it was a French 
merchant ship of three hundred tons, home- 
ward bound from Quebec, in tbe river of 
Canada. The master gave us a long account 
of the distress of his ship ; how the fire began 
m the steerage, by the negligence of the 
steersman ; but, on his crying out for help, 
was, as everybody thought, entirely put^out, 
when they found that some sparks of the 
first fire had gotten into some part of the 
ship so difficult to come at that they could 
not effectually quench it, till, getting in be- 
tweeii the timbers, and within the ceiling of 
ship, it proceeded into the hold, and mas- 
tered all the skill and all the application they 
were able to exert. 

They had no more to do then but to get 
into their boats^ which, to their great com- 
fort, were pretty large, being their long-boat, 
and a great shallop, besides a small skiff, 
which w^ of no great service to them other 
than to get some fresh water and provisions 
into her after they had secured their lives 
from the They had indeed small hope 
of their lives by getting into these boats at 
that distance from any land, only, as they 
smd well, that they were escaped from the 
jfire, and had a possibilitjr that some ship 
hngM happen to be at sea, and mighty take 
them in. Th^ had sells, oars, and a oom- 
|as% and were jprepafing to make, the best of 
th#^ way 1»ok to fhe 'rtid ^ 

blowing fkir^ for ft HW » 
at ^strtb^ast by ■ 

provisions and water as, With -i^Hsafiog it ^o 
to be next door to starving, might support : 
them about twelve days, in wMch, if mejr 


had no bad weather and no contrary winds, 
the captain said he hoped he might get to the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and might perhaps 
take some fish to sustain them till they might 
go on shore. But there were so many chances 
against them in all these cases, such as storms 
to overset and founder them, rains and cold 
to benumb and perish their limbs, contrary 
winds to keep them out and starve them, that 
it must have been next to miraculous if they 
had escaped. 

In the midst of their consultations, evexy 
one being hopeless and ready to despair, the 
captain, with tears in his eyes, told me they 
were on a sudden suiprised with the joy of 
hearing a gun fire, and after that four more. 
These were the five guns which I caused to 
be fired at first seeing the bght. This revived 
their hearts, and gave them the notice which, 
as above, I desired it should, namely, that 
there was a ship at hand for their help. 

It was upon heanng these guns that they 
took down their masts and sails ; the sound 
coming from the windward, they resolved to 
he by until morning. Some time after this, 
hearing no more guns, they fired three 
muskets, one a considerable while after 
another ,* hut these, the wind being con- 
trary, we never heard. 

Some time after that, again they were still 
more agreeably surprised with seeing our 
lights and hearing the guns, which, as I 
have said, I caused to be &ed all the rest of 
the night. This set them to work with their 
oars, to keep their boats ahead, at least, that 
we might the sooner come up with them j 
and at last, to their inexpressible joy, they 
found we saw them. 

It is impossible for me to express the sev- 
: eral gestures, the strange ecstasies, the variety 
of postures, which these poor delivered people 
ran into to express the joy of their souls at 
so unexpected a deliverance. Grief and fear 
are easily described ; sighs, tears, groans, and 
a very few motions of the head and hands, 
make up the sum of variety ; but an 
excess of joy, a surprise of joy, has a thou- 
sand extravagances in it. There were some 
; in tears ; some raglog and tearing Iketoselves 
as if they had been in the peatest agonte of 
lorrow ; some etark-mldi^ add downright 
‘ Itnario ; some ran albul riife Ship siardping 
with their feet, others wringing their hands j 
some were dancing, some singing, soike Ihngk'- 
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mg, more crying, many quite dumb, not able 
to speak a word ; others sick and vomiting ; 
others swooning, and ready to faint ; and a 
few weie ciossing themselves, and giving 
God thanks. 

I would not wrong them neither ; there 
might be many that were thankful aiteiward, 
but the passion was too strong for them at 
hrst, and they w’-ere not able to master it ; 
they were thrown into ecstasies and a kind of 
frenzy, and it was but a very few that were 
comi)osed and serious in their joy. 

Perhaps the case may have some addition 
to it from the particular circumstance of that 
nation they belonged to, I mean the French, 
whose temper is allowed to be more volatile, 
more passionate, and more spiightly, and 
their spirits more fluid than in other nations. 
I am not philosopher enough to determine 
the cause ; but nothing I had ever seen 
before came up to it. The ecstasies poor 
Friday, my trusty savage, was in, when he 
found his father m the boat, came the nearest 
to it ; and the surprise of the master and his 
two companions, whom I delivered from the 
villains that set them on shore in the island, 
came a httle way towards it ; but nothing 
was to compare to this, either that I saw in 
Fiiday, or anywhere else in my life. 

It IS fmther observable, that these extrav- 
agances did not show themselves in that 
different manner I have mentioned in differ- 
ent persons only, but all the variety would 
appear in a short succession of moments in 
one and the same person. A man that we 
saw this minute dumb, and, as it were, 
stupid and confounded, should the next 
minute be dancing and hallooing like an 
antic ; and the next moment be tearing his 
hair, or pulling his clothes to pieces and 
stamping them under his feet, like a mad- 
man ; and a few moments after that we 
should have him all in tears, then sick, then 
swooning ; and had not immediate help been 
had, would in a few moments more have 
been dead. And thus it was, not with one 
or two, or ten or twenty, but with the great- 
est part of them ; and, if I remember right, 
our surgeon was obliged to let about thirty of 
them blood. ^ 

There wer^ two prints among them, one 
an old man, and the otter a yoimg man ; 
and that wMeh wa# strangest was tW: the 
q|.dd^ into WE^ tte Wiomt As soon as he set 


his foot on board our ship, and saw himself 
safe, he dropped down stone-dead, not the 
least sign of life could he peiceived m him. 
Our surgeon immediately applied pioper 
remedies to recover him, and was the only 
man in the ship that believed he w’as not 
dead. At length he opened a vein in his 
arm, having first chafed and rubbed the part 
so as to warm it as much as pos&ihle. Upon 
this, the blood, which only dropped at fii-.fc, 
flowed somethmg freely ; in three ininule ^ 
after the man opened his eyes j and about 
a quarter of au hour after that, he spoke, 
grew better, and in a little time quite well. 
After the blood was stopped, he walkel 
about and told us he was perfectly well, 
took a dram of cordial which the surgeon 
gave him, and was what we called come to 
himself. About a quarter of an hour after, 
they came running into the cabin to the 
surgeon, who was bleeding a Frenchwoman 
that had fainted, and told him the priest was 
gone stark mad. It seems he had begun to 
revolve the change of his circumstance, and 
again tins put him into an ecstasy of joy ; 
his spirits whirled about faster than the 
vessels could convey them, the blood grew 
hot and feverish, and the man was as fit for 
Bedlam as any creature that ever was in it. 
The surgeon would not bleed him again in 
that condition, hut gave him something to 
doze and put him to sleep, which after some 
time operated upon him, and he waked the 
next morniag perfectly composed and well. 

The younger piiest behaved with great 
command of his passions, and was really an 
example of a serious, well-governed mind. 
At his first coming on hoard the ship, he 
threw himself flat on Ids face, prostrating 
himself in thankfulness for his deliverance : 
in which I unhappily and unseasonably dis- 
tuibed him, reaEy thinking he had been in a 
swoon ; but he spake calmly, thanked njie, 
told me he was giving God thanks for his 
deliverance, and begged me to leave him a 
few moments, and that next to his Maker he 
would give me thanks also. 

I was heartily sorry that I disturbed him, 
and not only left him, but kept others from 
interrupting him also. He continued in that 
posture about three minutes, or little 
after I left him, then came to me, as 
said he would, and with a 
seriousness and affection, but; 
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his eyes, thanked me that had, under God, 
given him and so many miserable creatures 
their lives. I told him I had no room to 
move him to thank God lor it, rather than 
me ; but I added, that it was nothing but 
what reason and humanity dictated to all 
men, and that we had as much reason as he 
to give thanks to God, who had blessed us so 
hir as to make us the instruments of his 
mercy to so many of his creatures. 

After this, the young priest applied himself 
to his country-folks ; labored to compose 
them, persuaded, entreated, argued, reasoned 
with them, and did his utmost to keep them 
within the exercise of their reason ; and with 
some he had success, though others were 
for a time out of all government of them- 
selves, I 

I cannot help committing this to writing, 
as perhaps it may be useful to those into 
whose hands it may fall, for the guiding 
themselves in all the extravagances of their 
passion ; for if an excess of joy can carry 
men out to such a length beyond the reach of 
their reason, what will not the extravagances 
of anger, rage, and a provoked mind carry us 
to? And, indeed, here I saw reason for 
keeping an exceeding watch over our passions 
of every kind, as well those of joy and satis- 
faction, as those of sorrow and anger. 

We were something disordered hy these 
extravagances among our new guests for the 
first day ; hut when they had been retired, 
lodgings provided for them as well as our 
ship would allow, and they had slept heartily, 
as most of them did, they were quite another 
sort of people the next day. 

Nothing of good manners or civil acknowl- 
edgments for the kindness shown them was 
wanting; the Erench, it is known, are 
naturally apt to exceed that way. The cap- 
tain and one of the priests came to me the 
next day, and desiring to speak with me and 
my nephew the commander, began to consult 
with us what should be done with them. 
And first they told us that, as we had saved 
their lives, so all they had was little enough 
for a return to us for that kindness received. 
The captain said they had saved some money 
and some things of value in their boats, 
caught hastily up odt of the tones, and if 
we would accept it, they Were ordered to 
make an offer of it all to us ; onlf 
desired to be set on shore somewhere in Our 


way, where, if possible, they might get pas- 
sage to France. 

My nephew was for accepting their money 
at tot word, and to consider what to do 
with them afterwards ; but I overruled him 
in that part, for I knew what it was to be 
set on shore in a strange country ; and if the 
Portugal captain that took me up at sea 
had served me so, and took all I had for 
my deliverance, I must have starved, or 
have been as much a slave at the Brazils 
as I had been in Barbary, the mere being 
sold to a Mohammedan excepted ; and per- 
haps a Portuguese is not a much better 
master than a Turk, if not in some cases a 
much worse. 

I therefore told the French captain that 
we had taken them up in their distress, it 
was true, hut that it was our duty to do so 
as we were fellow-creatures, and as we would 
desire to be so delivered if we were in the 
like or any other extremity ; that we had 
done nothing for them hut what we believed 
they would have done for us, if we had been 
in their case and they in ours ; but that we 
took them up to save them, not to plunder 
them ; and it would he a most barbarous 
thing to take that little from them which 
they had saved out of the fire, and then set 
them on shore and leave them ; that this 
would he first to save them from death and 
then to kill them ourselves, save them from 
drowning and abandon them to starving ; 
and therefore I would not let the least thing 
he taken from them. As to setting them on 
shore, I told them indeed that was an ex- 
ceeding difficulty to us, for that the ship was 
bound to the East Indies, and though ve 
were driven out of our course to the west- 
ward a very great way, and perhaps were 
directed hy Heaven on purpose for their 
deliverance, yet it was impossible for us 
wilfully to change our voyage on this par- 
ticular account, nor could my nephew, the 
captain, answer it to the freighters, with 
whom he was under charter-party to pursue 
his voyage hy the way of Brazil ; and all I 
knew we could do for them was to put our- 
selves in the way of meeting with other 
ships, homeward-bound from the West Indies, 
and get them pass^e, if possible, to England 
or France, 

The first part of the proposal was so 
generous and kind, they could not but be 
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very thankful for it ; hut they were in a very 
great consternation, especially the passengers, 
at the notion of being carried away to the 
East Indies ; and they then entreated me, 
that seeing I was driven so far to the west- 
ward before I met with them, I would at 
least keep on the same course to the Banks 
ot ]Sre\vfoundland, where it was prpbable I 
might meet with some ship or sloop that 
they might hire to carry them back to Cana- 
da, from whence they came. 

I thought this was but a reasonable req^uest 
on their part, and therefore I inclined to 
agree to it ; for, indeed, I considered that to 
carry this whole company to the East Indies 
would not only be an intolerable severity 
upon the poor people, but would be ruining 
our whole voyage by devouring all our 
provisions : so I thought it no breach of 
charter-party, but what an unforeseen acci- 
dent made absolutely necessary to us, and in 
which no one could say we were to bl^me ; 
for the laws of God and nature would have 
forbid that we should refuse to take up two 
boats full of people in such a distressed con- 
dition ; and the nature of the thing, as well* 
respecting ourselves as the poor people, 
obliged us to set them on shore somewhere 
or other for their deliverance. So I con- 
sented that we should carry them to New- 
foundland, if wind and weather would per- 
mit, and if not, that I would carry them to 
Martinico in the West Indies, 

The wind continued fresh easterly, but the 
weather pretty good ; and as the winds had 
continued in the points between northeast 
and southeast a long time, we missed several 
opportunities of sending them to France ; 
for we met several ships bound to Europe, ^ 
whereof two were French, from St. Chris- 
topher’s, but they had been so long beating 
up against the wind, that they durst take in 
no passengers for fear of wanting provisions 
for the voyage, as well for themselves as for 
those they should take in ; so we were 
obliged to go on. It was about a week after 
this that we made the Banks of Newfound- 
land, where, to shorten my story, we put all 
our French people on hoard a bark, which 
they hired at sea there, to put them on shore, 
and afterward to carry them to Erance, if 
they could get provisions to victual th^- 
i^fves witK When I say all the French 
on I AduH retmeUnber that the 


young priest I spoke of, hearing we were 
bound to the East Indies, desired to go the 
voyage with us, and to he set on shoie on 
the coast of Coromandel, which I readily 
agreed to, for I wonderfully liked the man, 
and had very good reason, as will appear 
afterward ; also four of the seamen entered 
themselves on our ship, and proved very 
useful fellows. 

From hence we directed our course to the 
West Indies, steering aw^ay south and south 
by east for about twenty days together, some- 
times little or no wind at all, when we met 
with another subject for our humanity to woik 
upon, ahnost as deplorable as that hefoie. 

It was in the latitude of 27® 5^ north, and 
the 19th day of March, 1694-5, when we 
espied a sail, our course southeast and by 
south. We soon perceived it was a large 
vessel, and that she bore up to us, but could 
not at first know what to make of her, till 
after coming a httle nearer we found she had 
I lost her maintop-mast, foremast, and bolt- 
sprit ; and presently she fired a gun as a 
signal of distress. The weather was pretty 
good, wind at north-noithwest, a fresh gale ; 
and we soon came to speak with her. 

We found her a ship of Bristol, hound 
home from Barbadoes, hut had been blown 
out of the road at Barbadoes, a few days 
before she was ready to sail by a terrible 
hurricane, while the captain and chief mate 
were both gone on shore ; so that, besides 
the terror of the storm, they were but in an 
indifferent case for good artists to bring the 
ship home. They had been already nine 
weeks at sea, and had met with another 
terrible storm after the hurricane was over, 
which had blown them quite out of their 
knowledge to the westward, and in which 
they lost their mast, as above. They told 
us they expected to have seen the Bahama 
Islands, but were then driven away again to 
the southeast by a strong gale of wind at 
north-northwest, the same that blew now ; 
and having no sails to work the ship with 
but a main course, and a kind of square sail 
upon a jury foremast, which they had set 
up, they could not lie near the wind, but 
were endeavoring to stand away for the* 
Canaries. H | 

But that which was worst of all was{ that ’ 
they were almost starved for want of licpr 
visions, besides the fa%ues 
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gone ; their bread and flesh were quite gone, not eaten three moxithfiils before he began 
they had not one ounce left inj}he ship, to be sick and out ol order. So he stopped 
and had had none for eleven days. The awhile, and our surgeon mixed him up 
only relief they had was, their water was not something with some broth, which he said to 
all spent, and they had about half a barrel of him would be both food and physic ; and 
flour left ; they had sugar enough ; some after he had taken it, he grew better. In 
snccades, or sweetmeats, they had at first, the mean time, I forgot not the men ; I 
hut they were devdured ; and they had ordered victuals to be given them, and the 
seven casks of rum. poor creatures rather devoured than ate it. 

There Avas a youth and Ms mother and a They were so exceeding hungry, that they 
maid-servant on board, who were going were in a kind ravenous, and had no com- 
X>assengers, and, thinkmg the ship was ready mand of themselves ; and two of them ate 
to sail, unhappily came on hoard the evenmg with so much greediness that they Aveie in 
before the hurricane began ; and having no danger of theii* lives the next morning, 
provisions of their own left, they were in a The sight of these people’s distress w'as very 
more deplorable condition than the rest, for moving to me, and brought to mind what I 
’ the seamen, being reduced to such an ex- had a terrible prospect of at my first coming 
treme necessity themselves, had no compas- on shore in the island, where I had neither 
Sion, we maybe sure, for the poor passengers, the least mouthful of food nor any prospect 
and they were indeed in a condition that ol securing any, besides the hourly appie- 
their nusery is very hard to describe. hension I had of being made the food of 

I had, perhaps, not known this part, if my othey creatures. But ah the while the mate 
curiosity had not led me, the weather being was thus relating to me the miseiahle con- 
fair and the wind abated, to go on hoard the dition of the ship’s company, I could not 
ship. The second mate, who upon tliis occa- put out of my thought the story he had told 
sion commanded the sMp, had been on ‘ me of the three poor creatures in the great 
board our sMp, and he told me indeed they cabin, namely, the mother, her son, and the 
had three passengers in the great cabin that maid-servant, whom he had heard nothing of 
were in a deplorable conation. “ Nay,” for two or three days, and whom he seemed 
says he, “ I believe they are dead, for I have to confess they had wholly neglected, their 
heard notMng of them for above two days, own extremities being so great ; by which I 
and I was afraid to inquire after them,” said understood that they had really given them 
he, for I had nothing to relieve them with.” no food at all, and that therefore they must 
We immediately applied ourselves to give he perished, and he all lying dead, perhaps, 
them what rehef we could spare ; and, in- on the floor or deck of the cabin, 
deed, I had so far overruled things with my As I therefore kept the mate, whom aa e 
nephew, that I would have victualled them, then called captain, on hoard with Ms men 
though we had gone away to Virgima, or any to refresh them, so I also forgot not the 
part of the coast of America, to have sup- starving crew that were left on board, Init 
plied ourselves ; but there was no necessity ordered my oavu boat to go on board the 
for that. ship, and with my mate and tweb^'e men to 

But now they were in a new danger ; for carry them a sack of bread and four or five 
they were afraid of eating too much, even of pieces of beef to boil. Our surgeon charged 
that little we gave them. The mate, or the men to cause the meat to be boiled Avliile 
commander, brought six men with him in they stayed, and to keep guard in the cook- 
his boat, but these poor Avretches looked room to prevent the men taking it to eat raw 
liked skeletons, and were so Aveak they could or taking it out of the pot before it was well 
hardly sit to their oars. The mate himself boiled, and then to give every man but a 
was very ill and half starred j for he declared very little at a time ; and by this caution he 
he had resetved nothing feoih the men, and preserved the men, who would otherAvise 
went share and share alike with them in have killed themselves with that very food 
every bit they ate. that was given them on purpose to save their 

I cautioned him to eat sparingly, but set lives, 
meat before him immediately, and he hid At the same time I ordered the mate to 
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go into tlie great cabin and see wbat condi- 
tion the pool passengeis were in, and if they 
were alive, to comfort them, and give them 
%vhat refreshment was proper ; and the sur- 
geon gave him a large pitcher %ith some of 
the piepared broth which he had given the 
mate that was on board, and which he did 
not question would lestore them gradually. 

I was not satisfied with this, but, as I 
said above, having a great mind to see the 
scene of misery which I knew the ship itself 
V ould present me with in a more hvely man- 
ner than I could have it by report, I took 
the captain of the ship, as we now called 
him, with me, and went myself a little after 
in their boat. 

I lound the poor men on board almost in 
a tumult to get the victuals out of the boiler 
before it was ready. But my mate observed 
his order, and kept a good guard at the cook- 
loom door ; and the man he placed there, 
alter using all possible persuasion to have 
patience, kept them off by force. However, 
he caused some biscuit cakes to be dipped in 
the pot and softened mth the liquor of the 
meat, which they called brewes, and gave 
them every one one to stay their stomachs, 
and told them it was for their own safety 
that he was obliged to give them but a little 
at a time. But it was all in vain ; and had 
I not come on board, and their own com- 
mander and officers with me, and with good 
words, and some threats also of giving them 
no more, I believe they would ha%^e broken 
into the cook-room by force and torn the 
meat out of the furnace. For words are in- 
deed of very small foice to a hungry belly.- 
However, we pacified them, and fed them 
gradually and cautiously for the first time, 
and the next time gave them more, and at 
last filled their bellies, and the men did well 
enough. 

But the misery of the poor passengers in 
the cabin was of another nature, and far be- 
yond the rest ; for as first the ship^s company 
had so little for themselves, it was but too 
true that they had at first kept them very 
low, and at l^t totally n^lected them ; so 
that for six or seven days, it might be said, 
they had really had no food at all, and far 
several days before very Ettle. The poor 
mother, who, as the men reported, was a wo- 
man of gpqd smise and. good Veedlngy had 
spared an she cmild ^et m f#etaonatdy for 




her son, that at last she entirely sank under 
it. And when the mate of our ship went in, 
she sat upon the floor or deck, with her hack 
up against the sides, between two cbaiis, 
which were lashed fast, and her head sunk 
in between her shoulders like a corpse, thougli 
not quite dead. My mate said all he could 
to revive and encourage her, and with a spoon 
put some broth into her mouth. She opened 
her lips and lifted up one hand, but could 
not speak ; yet she understood what he said, 
and made signs to him, intimating that it 
was too late for her, but jiointed to her child, 
as if she would have said they should take 
care of him, 

How^ever, the mate, who was exceedingly 
moved with the sight, endeavored to get 
some of the broth into her mouth ; and as he 
said, got two or three spoonfuls do\vn, though 
I question whether he could be suie of it or 
not. But it was too late, and she died the 
same night. 

The youth, who was preserved at the price 
of his most affectionate mother’s life, was not 
so far gone, yet he lay in a cabin-bed as one 
stretched out, with hardly any life left in 
him. He had a piece of an old glove in his 
mouth, having eaten up the rest of it. How- 
ever, being young, and having more strength 
than his mother, the mate got something 
down his throat, and he began sensibly to re- 
vive ; though, by giving him some time after 
but two or three spoonfuls extraordinary, he 
was very sick, and brought it up again. 

But the next care was the poor maid. She 
lay all along upon the deck hard by her 
mistress, and just like one that had fallen 
down with an apoplexy, and struggled for 
life. Her limbs were distorted ; one of her 
hands was clasped round the frame of a 
chair, and she griped it so hard that ve 
could not easily make her let go ; her other 
arm lay over her head ; and her feet lay both 
together set fast against the frame of the 
cabin table ; in short, she lay just like one 
in the last agonies of death, and yet she was 
alive too. 

The poor creature was not only starved 
with hunger and terrified with the theiJ^Afe 
of death, but, as the men told M 
was broken-hearted for her mistjs^, 
she saw dying for two or three days before 
and whom she loved most tenderly* 

We knew not what^td Hd 
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girl ; for when our surgeon, who was a man 
of very great knowledge and experience, had 
with great application recovered her as to 
life, he had her upon his hand as to her 
senses, for she was little less than distracted 
for a considerable time after, as shall appear 
presently. 

Whoever shall read these memorandums 
must be desired to consider that visits at sea 
are not like a journey into the country, 
where sometimes people stay a week or a 
fortnight at a place. Our business was to 
relieve this distressed ship's crew, but not to 
lie by for them ; and though they were will- 
ing to steer the same course with us for some 
days, yet we could carry no sail to keep pace 
with a ship that had no masts. However, as 
their captain begged of us to help him to set 
up a maintop-mast, and a kmd of a top- 
mast to his jury foremast, we did, as it were, 
lie by him for three or four days ; and then, 
having given him five barrels of beef and a | 
barrel of pork, two hogsheads of biscuit, and * 
a proportion of pease, flour, and what other 
things we could spare, and taking three 
casks of sugar, some rum, and some pieces ol 
eight of them for satisfaction, we left them, 
taking on board with us, at their own ear- 
nest request, the priest, the youth, and the 
maid, and all their goods. 

The young lad was about seventeen years 
of age, a pretty, well-bred, modest, and sen- 
sible youth, greatly dejected with the loss of 
his mother, and, as it seems, had lost his fa- 
ther hut a few months before at Barbadoes. 
He begged of the surgeon to speak to me to 
take him out of the ship, for he said the 
cruel fellows had murdered Ms mother. And 
indeed so they had, that is to say, passively ; 
for they might have spared a small suste- 
nance to the poor helpless widow that might 
have preserv^ her life, though it had been 
but just t6 keep her alive. But hunger 
knows no friend, no relation, no justice, no 
right j and therefore is remorseless, and ca- 
pable of no compassion. 

The surgeon told Mm how far we wa‘e go- 
ing, and how it would carry him away from 
all his Mends, f-nd pnt Mm, i^haps, in as 
bad circumstances almost as thofe tfe found 
Mm in ; that is to say,starTOg in this world. ^ 
He said it mattered not whithf^ Jie went, if 
he was but d^ivered from fte 
he was among. That the capiMw^ . 


he meant me, for he could know nothing of 
my nephew) had saved his hfe, and he was 
sure would not hurt Mm ; and as for the 
maid, he was sure, if she came to herself, she 
would be very thankful for it, let us carry 
them where we would. The surgeon repre- 
sented the case so affectionately to me that I 
yielded, and we took them both on board 
with all their goods, except eleven hogsheads 
of sugar, which could not be removed or 
come at ; and as the youth had a bill of lad- 
ing for them, I made his commander sign a 
writing obliging himself to go, as soon as he 
came to Bristol, to one Mr. Rogers, a mer- 
chant there, to whom the youth said he was 
related, and to dehver a letter which I wrote 
to him, and all the goods he had belonging 
to the deceased widow : which, I suppose, 
was not done, for I could never learn that 
the ship came to Bristol, but was, as is most 
probable, lost at sea, being in so disabled a 
condition and so far from any land, that 
I am of opinion the first storm she met 
with afterwards she might founder in the 
sea ; for she was leaky, and had damage in 
her hold when we met with her. 

I was now in the latitude of 19® 32', and 
had hitherto had a tolerable voyage as to 
weather, though at first the winds had been 
contrary.. I shall trouble nobody with the 
little incidents of wind, weather, currents, 
&c., on the rest of our voyage ; but shorten- 
ing my story for the sake of what is to follow, 
shall observe that I came to my old habita- 
tion, the island, on the 10th of April, 1695. 
It was with no small difficulty that I found 
the place ; for as I came to it and went from 
it before on the south and east side of the 
island, as coming from the Brazils, so now 
coming in between the main and the island, 
and having no chart for the coast nor any 
landmark, I did not know it when I saw it, 
or know whether I saw it or no. 

We beat about a great while, and went on 
shore on several islands in the mouth of the 
great river Orinoco, but none for my purpose. 
Only this I learned by my coasting the 
shore, that I was under one great mistake 
before, namely, that the continent which I 
thought I saw firom the island I lived in was 
really no continent, but a long island, or 
rather a ridge of islands, reaching from one 
to the other side of the extended mouth of 
fhat gree-t river ; and that the savage^ iirho 
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came to my island were not properly those 
which we call Caribbees, bnt islandeis, and 
other barbarians of the same kind, who 
inhabited something nearer to our side than 
the rest. 

In short, I visited several of these islands 
to no purpose. Some I found were inhabited, 
and some were not. On one of them I foimd 
some Spaniards, and thought they had lived 
there ; but, speaking with them, I found they 
had a sloop lay in a small creek hard by, and 
they came thither to make salt, and to catch 
some pearl mussels if they could, but that 
they belonged to the Isle de Trinidad, which 
lay farther north, in the latitude of ten and 
eleven degrees. 

But at last, coasting from one island to 
another, sometimes with the ship, sometimes 
with the Frenchman's shallop, which we had 
found a convenient boat, and therefore kept 
her with their very good will, at length I 
came fair on the south side of my island, and 
I presently knew the very countenance of 
the place ; so I brought the ship safe to an 
anchor broadside with the little creek, where 
was my old habitation. 

As soon as I saw the place I called for 
Friday, and asked him if he knew where he 
was. He looked about a little, and presently, 
clapping his hands, cried, “ 0 yes, 0 there ! 
0 yes, 0 there ! ” pointing to our old habita- 
tian ; and fell a danciag and capering like a 
mad fellow, and I had much ado to keep 
him from jumping into the sea to swim 
ashore to the place. 

“Well, Friday,” says I, “ do you think we 
shall find anybody here or no 1 And what 
do you think 1 shall we see your father?” 
The fellow stood mute as a stock a good 
while, but when I named his father, the 
poor affectionate creature looked dejected, 
and I could see the tears run down his face 
very plentifully. “What is the matter, 
Friday ? ” says I, Are you troubled because 
you may see your father 1 ” “ No, no,” says 
he, shaking his head ; “ no see him more, no 
evermore see again.” “Why so ? ” said I to 
Friday ; “ how do you know that 1 ” “0 no, 
0 no,” says Friday ; “ he long ago die, long 
ago ; he much old man.” “ Well, well,” 
said I, “ Friday, you don’t know 5 but shall 
we see any one else then 1 ” The fellow, it 
seems, had better eyes than % and he points 
juat to the hill above my old house } and 


though we lay half a league off, he cries out, 
“We see I we see ! yes, we see much men 
there, and there, and there.” I looked, but 
I could see nobody, no, not with a peispec- 
tive-glass ; which was, I suppose, because I 
could not hit the place, for the fellow was 
right, as I found upon inquiry the next day, 
and there were five or six men altogether, 
who stood to look at the ship, not knowing 
what to think of us. 

As soon as Friday had told me he saw 
people, I caused the English ancient to be 
spread, and fired three guns, to give them 
notice we were friends ; and in about half a 
quarter of an hour after, we perceived a 
smoke rise from the side of the creek : so I 
immediately ordered a boat out, taking Fri- 
day with me, and hanging out a white flag, 
or flag of truce, I went directly on shore, 
taking with me the young friar I mentioned, 
to whom I had told the whole story of 
my living there, and the manner of it, 
and every particular both of myself and 
those I left there ; and who was on that 
account extremely desirous to go with me. 
We had besides about sixteen men very well 
armed, if we had found any new guests there 
which we did not know of ; but we had no 
need of weapons. 

As we went on shore upon the tide of 
flood, near high-water, we rowed directly 
into the creek, and the first man I fixed my 
eye upon was the Spaniard whose life I had 
saved, and whom I knew by his face per- 
fectly well ; as to his habit, I shall describe 
it afterwards. I ordered nobody to go on 
shore at first but myself, but there was no 
keeping Friday in the boat ; for the affec- 
tionate creature had spied his father at a dis- 
tance, a good way off of the Spaniards, where 
indeed I saw nothing of him ; and if they 
had not let him go on shore, he would have 
jumped into the sea. He was no sooner on 
shore bnt he fiew away to his father like an 
arrow out of a bow. It would have made 
any man have shed tears, in spite of the firm- 
est resolution, to have seen the first transports 
of this poor fellow’s joy when he came to his 
Mher ; how he embraced Mm, kissed him, ’ - 
stroked his face, took him up in his arms, ) 1 
set him down upon a tree, and lay down by: 
him, then stood and look^ sA ^ 

one wotild look at a strange picture, for a 
quarter of an hour together ; then lie down 
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031 the ground and stroke Ms legs, and kiss | 
them, and then get tip again and stare at j 
him ; one would have thought the fellow- 
bewitched, Blit it would have made a dog 
laugh to see how the next day his passion 
ran out another way. In the morning he 
^/alked along the shore, to and again, with 
his father several hours, always leading him 
by the hand, as if he had been a lady ; and 
every now and then he w’^ould come to fetch 
somethmg or other for him to the boat, either 
a lump of sugar, or a dram, a biscuit cake, or 
something or other that was good. In the 
afternoon, his frolics ran another way, for 
then he would set the old man down upon 
the ground, and dance about him, and make 
a thousand antic postures and gestures ; and 
all the w^hile he did this he would be talk- 
ing to him, and telling him one story or an- 
other of his travels, and of what had hap- 
pened to him abroad, to divert him. In 
short, if the same filial affection was to be 
found in Christians to their parents in our 
part of the world, one would be tempted to 
say there would hardly have been any need 
of the Fifth Commandment. 

But this is a digression. I return to my 
landing. It would be endless to take notice 
of all the ceremonies and civilities that the 
Spaniards received me with. The first Span- 
iard, whom, as I said, I knew very well, was 
he whose hie I had saved. He came tow^ards 
the boat, attended by one more canying a 
flag of truce also ; and he did not only not 
know me at first, but he had no thoughts, no 
notion, of its being me that vras come, till I 
spoke to him. “ Seignior," said I, in Portu- 
guese, “ do you not know me 1 " At which 
he spoke not a word, but, giving his musket 
to the man that was with him, threw Ids 
arms abroad and, saying somethmg in Span- 
ish that I did not perfectly hear, comes for- 
ward and embraced me, telling me he was 
inexcusable not to know that face again that 
he had once seen as of an angel from 
heaven sent to save his life. He said abun- 
dance of very handspme things, as a well- 
bred SpMiwi always knows how ; and then, 
beckoning to the person thab ateided him, 
bade him go and call out hi$ comrades. He 
then asked me if I would walkj to my old 
habitation, where he would me posses^ 
sion of my own hofise ^44 ifiere I 
should see there had been 


ments ; so I walked along with him : but, 
alas ! I could no more find the place agaiii 
than if I had never been there ; for they had 
planted so many trees, and placed them in 
such a posture, so thick and close to one 
another, and in ten years’ time they were 
grown so big that, in short, the place was in- 
accessible, except by such windings and blind 
ways as they themselves only, who made 
them, could find. 

I asked them what put them upon all 
these fortifications. He told me I would 
say there was need enough of it, when they 
had given me an account how they had 
passed their time siuce their arriving in the 
island, especially after they had the misfor- 
tune to find that I was gone. He told me 
he could not but have some satisfaction in 
my good fortune, when he heard that I was 
gone away in a good ship, and to my satis- 
faction ; and that he had oftentimes a strong 
persuasion that one time or other he should 
see me again. But nothing that ever befell 
him in his life, he said, was so surprising and 
afflicting to him at first as the disappointment 
he was -under when he came back to the isl- 
and, and found I was not there. 

As to the three barbarians (so he called 
them) that were left behind, and of whom he 
said he had a long story to tell me, the Span- 
iards aU thought themselves much better 
among the savages, only that their number 
was so small. “ And," says he, “ had they 
been strong enough, we had been all long ago 
in purgatory " ; and with that he crossed him- 
self on the breast. “ But, sir," says he, I 
hope you will not be displeased when I shall 
tell you how, forced by necessity, we were 
obliged, for onr o-wn preservation, to disarm 
them, and make them our subjects, who would 
not be content with being moderately our 
masters, but would he our murderers.” I 
answered I was heartily afraid of it when I 
left them there ; and nothing troubled me at 
my parting from the island hut that they 
were not come back, that I might have put 
them in possession of everything first, and 
left the other in a state of subjection, as they 
deserved. But if they had reduced them to it, 
I was very glad, and should be very far from 
finding any fault with it ; for I knew they 
were a parcel of refractory, -ungovemed vil- 
lains, and were fit for any manuCT of misdWel 
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wliom lie had sent back, and with bini eleven 
men moie. In the distress they were in, it 
was impossible to guess wliat nation they 
were of ; but he made all clear, both to them 
and to me. Fiist, he turned to me and, 
pointing to them, said, “ These, sir, are some | 
of the gentlemen who owe their lives to you ” ; 
and then, turning to them, and pointing to 
me, he let them know who I was; upon 
which they all came up, one by one, not as 
if they had been sailors and ordinary fellows, 
and I the like, but really as if they had been 
ambassadors of noblemen, and I a monarch 
or a great conc|ueror. Their behavior was to 
the last degree obliging and courteous, and 
yet mi x ed with a manly, majestic gravity, 
w hich very well became them ; and, in short, 
they had so much more manners than I, that 
I scarce knew how to receive their civilities, 
much less how to return them in kind. 

The history of their coming to, and con- 
duct in, the island, after my going away, is 
so very remarkable, and has so many inci- 
dents which the former part of my relation 
will help to understand, and which will, in 
most of the particulars, refer to that account 
I have already given, that I cannot but com- 
mit them with great delight to the reading 
of those that come after me. 

I shall no longer trouble the story with a 
relation in the first person, which will put ! 
me to the expense of ten thousand “ said Ts ” | 
and “said heV^ fold me’s^^ and “I 

told hinr’s,” and the like ; but I shall collect 
the facts historically, as near as I can gather 
them out of my memory, from what they 
related to me, and from what I met with in 
my conversing' with them and with the place. 

In order to do this succinctly, and as in- 
telligibly as I can, I must go back to the 
circumstance in which I left the island, and 
in which the persons were of whom I am to 
speak. And, first, it is necessary to repeat 
that I had sent away Friday’s father and the 
SpaniaKl, the two whose lives I had rescued 
from the savages : I say, I had sent them 
away in a large canoe to the main, as I then 
thought it, to fetch over the Spaniard’s com- 
panions, whom he had left behind hiaa, in 
order to save them from the like calamity 
that he had been in ; and in order to stmcor 
fa the present, and that, if po®ible, 
i#fmight togette find some tray fa our de- 
I afterward* 


When I sent them away, I had no visible 
appearance of, or the least room to hope loi, 
my own deliverance any moie than I had 
twenty years before ; much less had I any 
foreknowledge of what afterv aids happened, 

I mean of an English ship coming on shore 
there to fetch me off ; and it could nut but 
be a very great surprise to them when they 
came hack, not only to find that I was gone, 
but to hnd three strangers left on the spot, 
possessed of all that I had left behind me, 
which wonld otherwise have been then own; 

The first thing, however, which I iiKpiired 
into, that I might begin wheie I left ofi‘, was 
of their own part ; and I desired he would 
give me a particular account of his voyage 
back to his countiymen with the boat, when^ 

I sent him to fetch them over. He told me 
there was little variety in that part, for noth- 
iug remarkable happened to them on the way, 
they having very calm weather and a smooth 
sea ; for his countrymen, it could not be 
doubted, he said, but that they were over- 
joyed to see Mm. (It seems he was the 
principal man among them, the captain of 
the vessel they had been shipwrecked in 
having been dead some time.) They were, 
he said, the more surprised to see him, be- 
cause they knew that he was fallen into the 
hands of the savages, who, they were satis- 
fied, would devour him as they did all the rest 
of the prisoners ; that when he told them the 
story of his deliverance, and in what manner 
he was furnished for carrying them away, it 
was like a dream to them ; and their astonish- 
ment, they said, was something like that of 
Joseph’s brethren, when he told them who 
he was, and told them the story of his ex- 
altation in Pharaoh’s court. But when he 
showed them the arms, the powder, the ball, 
and the provisions that he brought them fur I 
their journey or voyage, they were restored 
to themselves, took a just share of the joy of 
their deliverance, and immediately prepared 
to come away with him. 

Their first business was to get canoes ; and i 
in this they were obliged not to stick so mnch 
upon the honest part of it, but to trespass 
upon their friendly savages, and to borrow ^ 

; two large canoes, or periaguas, on pretence of 
; going out a fishing or fa pleasure. ^ ' | 

In these they cam® away the nexff : 5 

ing. It seems th^ f xipe |o ^ , \ | 

themselves ready,rfa tWy 
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neitlier clotEes, nor provisions, nor anything accusers, yet, when I came to examine the 
in the world but what they had on them, lellows, they could not deny a woid of it. 
and a few roots to eat, of which they used to But, before I come to the particulais ot this 
make their bread. part, I must supply a delect m my former re- 

They were in all three weeks absent, and lation ; and this was, that I forgot to set down 
in that tme, unluckily lor them, I had the among the rest that, just as ve weie weigh- 
occasion offered for my escape, as I men- mg the anchor to set sail, there happened a 
tioned in my other Part, and to get off from little q^uarrel on board our ship, which I was 
the island, leaving three of the most impu- afraid once would have turned to a second 
dent, hardened, ungoverned, disagieeable vii- mutiny ; nor was it appeased till the captain, 
lams behind me that any man could desire rousing up his courage, and taking us all to 
to meet with, to the poor Spaniards’ great his assistance, pai ted them by force, anti mak- 
grief and disappointment, you may be sine, mg two of the most refractory lellow^s prison- 
The only just thing the rogues did was, ers, he laid them m irons ; and as they had 
that when the Spaniards came on shore, they been active in the formei disoiders, and let 
gave my letter to them, and gave them pro- fall some dangerous ugly woids the second 
^visions and other relief, as I had ordered them time, he threatened to caiiy them m iions to 
to do ; also they gave them the long paper England, and have them hanged there lor 
of directions which I had left with them, mutiny and running away with the ship, 
containing the particular methods which I This, it seems, though the captain did not 
took for managing every part of my life intend to do it, flighted some other men in 
there, the way how I baked my bread, bred the ship, and some of them had put it into 
up tame goats, and planted my corn, how I the heads of the rest that the captain only 
cured my grapes, made my pots, and, in a gave them good words for the present, till 
word, everything I did. All this, being writ- they should come to some English port, and 
ten down, they gave to the Spaniards, two that then they should he all put into jail, 
of whom understood English well enough ; and tried for their lives, 
nor did they refuse to accommodate the The mate got intelligence of this, and ac- 
Spaniarda with everything else, for they quaintecl us with it ; upon which it was 
agreed very well for some time. They gave desired that I, who still passed for a gieat 
them an equal admission into the house or man among them, should go down with the 
cave ; and they began to live very sociably, mate and satisfy the men, and tell them that 
And the head Spaniard, who had seen pretty they might he assured, il they behaved well 
much of my methods, and Friday’s father the rest of the voyage, all they had done for 
together managed all their affairs : for as for the time past should he pardoned. So I 
the Englishmen, they did nothing but ram- went, and after passing my honor’s woid to 
hie about the island, shoot parrots, and catch them, they appeared easy ; and the more 
tortoises ; and when they came home at night, so, w^hen I caused the two men who were in 
the Spaniards provided their suppers for them, irons to be released and forgiven. 

The Spaniards would have been satisfied But this mutiny had brought us to an 
with this, would the other but have let them anchor for that night, the wind also falling 
alone ; which, however, they could not find calm. Next morning we found that our 
in their hearts to do long, but, like the dog two men who had been laid in irons had 
in the manger, they would not eat them- stole each of them a musket and some other 
selves, and would not let others eat neither, weapons, what powder or shot they had we 
The differences, nevertheless, were at first know not, and had taken the ship’s pinnace, 
but trivial, and such as are not worth re- which was not yet hauled up, and run away 
lating ; but at last it broke out into open with her to their companions in regu^ on 
wax, and it began with all the rudeness and shore. 

insolence that can he imagined, without rea- As soon as we found this, I ordered the 
son, without provocation, contrary ho nature, long-boat on shore, with twelve men and 
and indeed to common sense 5 and though it the mate, and a\Vay they went to seek the 
is true the first relation of it caine the rogites ; hut they could neither find them 
Spaniards themselves, whom I rhay call the nor any of the rest, for they all fled into the 
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woods when they saw the boat coming on 
shore. The mate was once resolved, in jus- 
tice to their roguery, to have destroyed their 
plantations, burned all the household stuJff 
and lurniture, and left them to shift without 
it ; but having no order, he let it all alone, 
left everything as they found it, and, bring- 
ing the pinnace away, came on board with- 
out them. 

These two men made their number five, 
but the other three villams were so much 
wickeder than these, that after they had 
been two or three days together, they turned 
their two new-comers out of doors to shift 
for themselves, and would have nothing to 
do with them, nor could they for a good 
while be persuaded to give them any food ; 
as for the Spaniards, they were not yet come. 

When the Spaniards came first on shore, 
the business began to go forward. The 
Spaniards would have persuaded the three 
English brutes to have taken in their two 
countrymen again, that, as they said, they 
might be all one family ; but they would 
not hear of it. So the two poor fellows 
lived by themselves ; and finding nothing 
but industry and application would make 
them live comfortably, they pitched their 
tents on the north shore of the island, but a 
little more on the west, to be out of the 
danger of the savages, who always landed on 
the east parts of the isknd. 

Here they built them two huts, one to 
lodge in and the other to lay up their maga- 
zines and stores in ; and the Spaniards hav- 
ing given them some corn for seed, and 
especially some of the pease which I had 
left them, they dug, and planted, and en- 
closed, after the pattern I had set for them 
all, and began to live pretty well. Their 
first crop of com was on the ground, and 
though it was but a little bit of land which 
they had dug up at first, having had but a 
little time, yet it was enough to relieve 
them, and find them mth bread and other 
eatables ; and one of the fellows being the 
cooFs mate of the ship, was very ready at 
making soup, puddings, and other such prep- 
arations as the rice and the milk, and such 
litfle fiesh as they got, furnished him to do. 

They were going on in this little thriving 
posture, when the three nnnatural rogues, 
their own countrymen too, in mere humor 
kndto insult them, came and ^.bullied them, 


and told them the island was theirs ; that 
the governor (meaning me) had given them 
possession of it, and nobody else had any 
right to it ; and that they should build no 
houses upon their ground, unless they would 
pay them rent for them. 

The two men thought they had jested at 
first, asked them to come in and sit down, 
and see what fine houses they were that they 
had built, and tell them what rent they de- 
manded ; and one of them merriLy told them, 
if they were ground-landlords, he hoped, if 
they built tenements upon their land and 
made improvements, they would, according 
to the custom of landlords, grant them a 
long lease, and bid them go fetch a scrivener 
to draw the writings. One of the three,, 
swearing and raging, told them they should 
see they -were not in jest ; and going to a 
little place at a distance, where the honest 
men had made a fire to diess their victuals, 
he takes a firebrand and claps it to the out- 
side of their hut, and very fairly set it on 
fire ; and it would have been all burned 
down in a few minutes, if one of the two 
had not run to the fellow, thi-ust him away, 
and trod the fire out with his feet, and that 
not without some difficulty too. 

The fellow was in such a rage at the hon- 
est man’s thrusting him away, that be re- 
turned upon him with a pole he had in his 
hand, and, had not the man avoided the 
blow very nimbly, and run into tbe hut, he 
had ended his days at once. His comrade, 
seeiug the danger they were both in, ran in 
after him ; and immediately they came both 
out with their muskets, and the man that 
was first struck at with the pole knocked 
the fellow down that had begun the quar- 
rel with the stock of his musket, and that 
before the other two could come to help 
him ; and then, seeing the rest come at them, 
they stood together, and presenting the other 
ends of their pieces to them, bade them 
stand off. 

The other had fire-arms with them too, 
but one of the two honest men, bolder than 
his comrade, and made desperate by Ms dan- 
ger, told them if they offered to rtov€| hand i 
or foot they were dead men, and t boldly 
cmnmanded them to lay down their arms.^ , : 
They did not indeed lay down their arms, 
but seeing him so resolute brought them 
to a parley, and they consented & t^e them 
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wounded man witli them and be gone ; and I pains to bring things to such perfection as 
indeed it seems the fellow was wounded they had 'I ’’ 

su&eiently with the blow. However, they One of the Englishmen returned very 
were much in the wrong, since they had the briskly, “ What had they to do there ? That 
advantage, that they did not disarm them they came on shore without leave, and they 
effectually, as they might have done, and should not plant or build upon the island ; 
have gone immediately to the Spaniards and it was none of their ground/^ Why,” says 
given them an account how the rogues had theSpaniard, very calmly, “Seignior Inglese, 
treated them ; for the three villains $tudied they must not starve.” The Englishman 
nothing but revenge, and every day gave replied hke a true rough-hewn Tarpaulin, 
them some intimation that they did so. “ They might starve, .... they should not 
But not to crowd this part with an ac- plant nor build.” “ But what must they do, 
coimt of the lesser part of their rogueries, then, seignior 1 ” said the Spaniard. Another 
such as treading down their corn, shooting of the brutes returned, “ Do ! . . . . They 
three young kids and a she-goat, which the should be servants, and work for them.” 
poor men had got to breed up tame for their “ But how can you expect that of them, ” 
stores ; and, in a word, plaguing them night says the Spaniard, “ that are not bought with 
and day in this manner, it forced the two your money ? You have no right to make 
men to such a desperation, that they resolved them servants.” The Englishman answered, 
to fight them all three the first time they “The island was theirs, the governor had 
had a fair opportunity. In order to this, given it to them, and no maiji had anything 
they resolved to go to the castle, as they to do there but themselves ” ; and with that 
caliedit, that was my old dwelling, where the swore by his Maker “that they would go 
three rogues and the Spaniards all lived to- and burn all their new huts ; they should 
gether, at that time intending to have a fair build none upon their land.” 
battle, and the Spaniards should stand by “Why, seignior,” says the Spaniard, “by 
to see fair play. So they got up in the the same rule we must be your servants too.” 
morning before day, and came to the place, “ Ah,” says the bold dog, “ and so you shall, 
and called the Englishmen by then* names, too, before we have done with you” ; mixipg 
telling a Spaniard that answered that they two or three oaths hi the proper intervals of 
wanted to speak with them. his speech. The Spaniard only smiled at 

It happened that the day before, two of that, and made him no answer. However, 
the Spaniards having been in the woods, this little discourse had heated them, and 
had seen one of the two Englishmen, whom, starting up, one says to the other (I think it 
for distinction, I call the honest men, and was he they called Will Atkins), “ Come, 
he had made a sad comxjlaint to the Span- Jack, let us go and have f other brush vith 
iards of the barbarous usage they had met them ; we ’ll demolish their castle, I ’ll war- 
with from their three countrymen, and how rant you ; they shall plant no colony in our 
they had ruined their plantation and de- dominions.” 

stroyed their com that they had labored so Upon this they went all trooping away, 
hard to bring forward, and killed the mEch- with every man a gun, a pistol, and a sword, 
goat and their three Mds, which was all they and muttered some insolent things among 
had provided for their sustenance ; and that if themselves of what they would do to the 
he and his friends, meaning the Spaniards, Spaniards too, when opportunity offered ; 
did not assist them again, they should he hut the Spaniards, it seems, did not so per- 
starved. When the Spaniards came home fectly understand them as to know all the 
at night, and they were all at supper, he particulars ; only that in general they threat- 
took the freedom to reprove the three Eng- ened them hard for taking tJre two Englisfi- 
lishmen, though in very gentle and manner- men’s part. 

ly terms, and asked them, “How they could Whether they went, or how they bestowed 
be so cruel, they being harmless, inoffensive their time that evening, the Spaniards said 
fellows, and that they were only putting Ihey did not know j but it seems they wan- 
themselves In a way to sul^istby4ie^labor, dered about the country part of the nighty 
and that it had cost them a p:eat ideal of and then, lying down in the place which 1 
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used to call mv bower, they were weary and 
ovei slept themselves. The case tos this : 
they had lesolved to stay till midnight, and 
so to take tlie two poor men when they were 
asleep ; and, as they acknowledged after- 
w^aids, intended to set fire to their huts \vhile 
they ueie m them, and either bum them in 
them, or murder tlieni as they came out ; 
and as malice seldom sleeps very sound, it 
was very strange they should not have been 
kept waking. 

However, as the two men had also a de- 
sign upon them, as I have said, though a 
much fairer one than that of burning and 
mill dering, it happened, and very luckily for 
them all, that they were up and gone abroad 
before the bloody-minded rogues came to 
their huts. 

When they came there and found the men ! 
gone, Atkins, who, it seems, was the forward- 
est man, called out to his coimades, “ Ha, 
Jack! here^s the nest, but the birds are 
floAvn.” They mused awhile to think what 
should be the occasion of their being abroad 
so soon, and suggested presently that the 
Spaniards had given them notice of it ; and 
vith that they shopk hands, and swore to 
one another that they would be revenged of 
the Spaniards. As soon as they had made 
this bloody bargain, they fell to work with 
the poor meii^s habitation. They did not set 
hie indeed to anything, but they pulled 
down both their little houses, and pulled 
them so limb from limb that they left not 
the least stick standing, or scarce any sign on 
the ground where they stood. They tore ail 
their little collected household stuff in pieces, 
and threw everything about in such a man- 
ner, that the poor men afterwards found some 
of their things a mile off of their habitation. 

When they had done this, they pulled up 
all the young trees the poor men had planted, 
pulled up an enclosure they had made to 
secure their cattle and them com, and, in a 
word, sacked and plundered everything as 
completely as a horde of Tartars would have 
done. 

The two men were at this juncture gone 
to find them out, and had resolved to fight 
th^m wherever they had been, though they 
were but two to three. So that had they 
met, there certainly would have been blood- 
shed among them, for they were aU very 
stout, resolute fellows, to give th^ their due. 


iiii 




But Providence took more care to keep them 
asunder than they themselves could do to 
meet ; for, as if they had dogged one an- 
other, when the thiee were gone thithei, the 
two were here ; and afterwaids when the 
two went back to find them, the thiec were 
come to the old habitation again ; — we shall 
see theii different conduct presently. When 
the three came back, like furious creature^, 
flushed with the 3 age which the work they 
had been about had pnt them into, they 
came tip to the Spaniardb aiid told them 
w^hat they had done by way of scoff and 
bravado ; and one of them, stepping up to 
one of the Spaniards, as if they had been a 
couple of boys at play, takes hold of his hat, 
as it was upon his head, and giving it a twM 
about, sneeiing in his face, says he to him, 
“And yon, Seignior Jack Spaniard, shall 
have the same sauce, if you do not mend your 
maimers.^^ The Spaniard, wdio, though a 
quiet, civil man, was as brave as a man could 
be desiied to be, and withal a strong, well- 
made man, looked steadily at him for a good 
while, and then, having no w'eapon in his 
hand, stepped gravely up to him, and with 
one blow of his fist knocked him down, as 
an ox is felled with a pole-axe ; at which one 
of the rogues, insolent at the first, fired his 
pistol at the Spaniard immediately. He 
missed his body indeed, for the bullets went 
through his hair, but one of them touched 
the tip of Ms ear, and he bled pretty much. 
The blood made the Spaniard believe he ’svas 
more hurt than he really w’as, and that put 
him into some heat j for before he acted all 
in a perfect calm ; but now, resolving to g:> 
through with Ms work, he stooped to take 
the fellowr’s musket whom he had knocked 
down, and was just going to shoot the man 
w^ho had fired at him, when the rest of the 
Spaniards, being in the cave, came out, and, 
calling to him not to shoot, they stepped in, 
secnred the other two, and took their arms 
from them. 

When they were thus disarmed, and foimd 
they had made all the Spaniards their ene- 
imes, as well as their own countrymen, 
began to cool, and giving the Spaniards bet- 
ter words, would have had their arms 
But the Spaniards, considering the feud th$t 
was between them and the other two Bnglish- 
men, and that it would be the best method < 
they could take to keep th^ j 
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one another, toM them they wonld do them ^olence mth them, other than in your own 
the^dThe te^'U^^MKd £ "Thf^vo Englishmen yielded to this very 
t£? th^f cSKt thSk^f S S"spSL“ p'SestedTherM To^y to 

own conntrymen aiui bad even tbeatened so many of ns j here la room ^eagb oi ns 

xti-fir “rCb^.0 

s;igiiSSR£tfstibrb.^^3r^^^ 

offered^y injury to their plantation or cat- all that while, came hack to the grove, and 
tie • for if they did, they would shoot them finding my Spaniard, who, as 1 have saic , 
as tW do ravenous beasts, wherever was the governor, and two more with urn 

they iLnd them ; and if they fell into their walking hy the side _ot the creek, they cam 
haifds alive, they should certainly he hanged, up in a very submissive, hmnble nianner and 
However, this was far from cooling them ; begged to be reeeiv^ again into the family. 

1 but away they went, raging and swearing The Spaniards used them cm y, _ 

like furils of Le. As soon as they were them they had acted so unnaturally by them 
cone came back the two men, in passion and countrymen, and so very grossly by them 
mve enough also, though of another kind ; (the Spaniards), that they could not come to 
foi having been at their plantation, and find- any conclusion -without consulting the two 
in" it all demolished and destroyed as above, Englishmen and the rest ; but, however, they 
it wHl easUy be supposed they had provooa- would go to them a,nd discourse about it, and 
tion enough. They could scarce have room they should toow m half an horn. I* “^y 
“thei tale, the Spaniards were so eager be jessed that 
to tell them theu-s ; and it was strange it : for it seems, as they wm 
enough to find three men thus bully nine- half-hour for an answer, they beped he 
teen and receive no punishment at aH. would send them out some biead “ ^ 

The Spaniards indeed despised them, and mean time ; which he did ^ 

Srm wt ’"^ASLSrwrnsXiu they were 
to the Spaniards interposed here too, and their 

M a™ fbrt « they bjd to ™ wM DTS'si w™. 

they could not consent that they (the two) <ier , , , . -i Udoii 

should pursue them with fire-arms, and per- and therefore 

haps kill them. “ But,” said thegrave Span- the whole the ^^Xld the 

iard, who was their ^vemor, “we wHl toSk 

endeavor to make them do you justice if you two Enghshmen n , sn tbevnow 

will leave it to us ; for as there is no doubt they were naked and 
but they wiU come to us again when their obliged the toe ^ 8° 

passion is over, being not able to subsist lows two huts, one of the s^e and the oto 

without our assistance, we promise you to of larger dimensions t an 
make no peace with them, with# having a to fence their ground ^8^ ^ ^ 
full satisfLtion for you. ^hi^^condi- puU^ up the f for 

. . tion we liope you will premia td use no I of those pulled up, ^ p « & 
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planting com, wliere they had spoiled it ; and, 
in a word, to restore everything in the same 
state they found it, as near as they could, for 
entirely it could not he, the season for the 
corn and the growth of the trees and hedges 
not being possible to be recovered. 

Well, they submitted to all this, and as 
they had plenty of provisions given them ail 
the while, they grew very orderly, and the 
whole society began to live pleasantly and 
agreeably together, only that these three fel- 
lows could never be persuaded to woik, I 
mean for themselves, except now and then a 
little, just as they pleased. However, the 
Spaniards told them plainly, that if they 
would but live sociably and friendly together, 
and study in the whole the good of the plan- 
tation, they would be content to work for 
them, and let them walk about and be as 
idle as they pleased ; and thus, having lived 
pretty well together for a month or two, the 
Spaniards gave them arms again, and gave 
them liberty to go abroad with them as 
belore. 

It was not above a week after they had 
these arms and went abroad, but the un- 
grateful creatures began to be insolent and 
troublesome as before : but, however, an acci- 
dent happening presently upon this, which 
endangered the safety of them all, they were 
obliged to lay by all private lesentments, and 
look to the preservation of their lives. 

It hai^pened one night that the Spaniard 
governor, as I call him, that is to say, the 
Spaniard whose life I had saved, who was 
now the captain or leader or governor of the 
rest, found himself very uneasy in the night, 
and could by no means get any sleep. He 
was perfectly well in body, as he told me the 
story,, only found his thoughts tumultuous, 
his mind run upon men fighting and killing 
of one another, but was broad awake, and 
could not by any means get any sleep. In 
short, he lay a great while, but, growing more 
and more uneasy, he resolved to rise. As 
they lay, being so many of them, upon goat- 
skins laid thick upon such couches and pads 
as they made for themselves, not in ham- 
mocks and ship^beds, as I did, v/ho was but 
ofie, so they had little to do, when they were 
willing to rise, but to get up upon their feet, 
and perhaps put on a coat, such as it was, and 
their |)um|>s, and they ^ere ready for going 
way that thonghta guided them. 




Being thus gotten up, he looked out, but 
being dark he could see little or nothing. 
And besides, the trees which I had planted, 
as in my former account is described, and 
which were now grown tall, intercepted his 
sight, so that he could only look up and see 
that it was a clear starlight night ; and hear^ 
ing no noise, he retened and laid him down 
again. But it was all one ; he could not sleep, 
nor could he compose himself to anythmg like 
rest ; hut his thoughts were to the last degree 
uneasy, and yet he knew not for what. 

Having made some noise with rising and 
walking about, going out and coming in, 
another of them waked, and calling, asked, 
Who it was that was up? The governor 
told him how it had been with him. Say 
you so,” says the other Spaniard. “Such 
thmgs are not to he slighted, I assure you ; 
there is certainly some mischief working,” 
says he, “ near us,” And presently he asked 
him, “ Where are the Englishmen ? ” “ They 
are all in their huts,” says he, “ safe enough.” 

It seems the Spaniards had kept possession 
of the main apartment, and had made a place 
where the three Englishmen, since their last 
mutiny, always quartered by themselves, and 
could not come at the rest “ Well,” says the 
Spaniard, “ there is something in it, I am 
persuaded, from my own experience. I am 
satisfied our spirits embodied have a converse 
with, and receive intelligence from the spirits 
unemhodied and inhabiting the invisible 
world ; and this friendly notice is given far 
our advantage, if we know how to make use 
of it. Gome,” says he, “ let us go out and 
look abroad ; and if we find nothing at a"*! 

I in it to justify the’trouble, I will tell you a 
story to the purpose, that shall convince j^ou 
I of the justice of my proposing it.” 

[ In a word, they went out to go up to the 
top of the hill, where I used to go. But they 
; being strong and in good company, not alone 
: as I was, used none of my caution to go up 
by the ladder, and then pulling it up after 
, them, to go up a second stage to the top, but 
were going round through the OTove unoett- 
cemed and unwary, when they were 
prised with seeing a light, as of fire, la f 
little way off from them, and hearittgiti^^ , 
; voices of men, — not of one or two, but of a . 
great number. M 1 1 

In all the discoveries I had 
savages landing on the 
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stant care to prevent them making the least the token of inhabitants. And they were in 
discovery ol there being any inhabitant upon great perplexity also for fear of their flock of 
the place. And when by any occasion they goats, which would have been little less than 
came to know it, they felt li; so effect aally starving them if they should have been 
that they that gob away were scarce able to destroyed. So the first thing they resolved 
give any account of it, for we disappeared as upon was to despatch three men away befoie 
soon as possible. Noi. did ever any that had it was light, namely, two Spaniards and one 
seen me escape to tell aiiy one else, except it Englishman, to drive all the goats away to 
were the three savages in our last encounter, the great valley where the cave was, ancl if 
who jumped into tne boat, of whom I men- need were, to drive them into the veiy ca\e 
tioned tnat I was afraid they should go home itself. 

and bnng more help. Conld they have seen the savages all to- 

Whether it was the consequence of the gather in one body, and at any distance fiom 
escape of those men that so great a number their canoes, they resolved, if there had been 
came now together, or whether they came an hundred of them, to have attacked them ; 
ignorantly, and by accident, on their usual but that could not be obtained, for they weie 
bloody errand, they could not, it seems, un- some of them two miles off fiom the othei, 
derstand. But, whatever it was, it had been and, as it appeared afterwaids, were of tv o 
their business either to have concealed them- different nations. 

selves as not to have seen them at all, much After having mused a great while on the 
less to have let the savages have seen that course they should take, and beaten theii 
there were any inhabitants in the place ; or biains in con sideling their present ciicum- 
to have fallen upon them so effectually as stances, they resolved at last, while it vas 
that not a man of them should have escaped, daik, to send the old savage, Fiiday's father, 
which could only have been by getting in out as a spy, to learn, if possible, somethiiig 
between them and their boats. But this concerning them, what they came for, and 
presence of mind was wanting to them, what they intended to do. The old man 
which was the ruin of their tranquillity for a readily undertook it ; and stripping himself 
great while. quite naked, as most of the savages were, 

We need not doubt but that the governor away he went. After he had been gone an 
and the man vdth him, surprised with this hour or two, he brings word that he had 
sight, ran back immediately and raised their been among them undiscovered ; that he 
fellows, giving them an account of the immi- found they were two parties, and of two 
nent danger they were all in ; and they several nations, who had war with oue 
again as readily took the alarm. But it was another, and had had a great battle in their 
impossible to persuade them to stay close own country ; and that both sides having 
within where they were, but that they must had several prisoners taken in the fight, they 
run all out to see how things stood. were by mere chance landed all on the same 

While it was daik, indeed, they were well island, for the devouring their prisoners and 
enough, and they had opportunity enough making merry. But their coming so by 
for some hours to view them by the light of chance to the same place had spoiled aT 
three fires they had luade at a distance fiom their mirth j that they were in a great 
one another. What they weie doing they rage at one another ; and that they vcie 
knew not, and what to do themselves they so near, that he believed they would fight 
knew not ; for, first, the enemy were too again as soon as daylight began to appear, 
many ; and secondly, they did not keep to- But he did not perceive that they had any 
gether, but were divided into several parties, notion of anvbod/s being island bnt 

were on shore in several places. themselves. He had hardly made an end of 

he Spaniards were in no small consferna- telling his stoty, when they cotiM perceive, 
at this sight f and as th^y found, that by the unusual noise they made, that the 
ran straggling all over the ehbre, two little armies were engaged in a bloody 
made no doubt but, first or last, sp||e of fight, 

would chop in upon their habi^l^oii pM , l^^day’s father used all the arguments he 
some other place where they vr4nlcl sfe|l|ouH tt:> persuade our people to lie close, and 
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not be seen. He told them tbeir safety con- 
sisted in it ; and that they had nothing to do 
but lie still, and the savages would MU one 
another to their hands, and then the rest 
would go away ; and it was so to a tittle. 
But it was impossible to prevail, especially 
upon the Englishmen ; their curiosity was 
so importunate upon their prudentials, that 
they must run out and see the battle. How- 
ever, they used some caution too ; namely, 
they did not go openly, just by their own 
dwelling, but went farther into the woods, 
and placed themselves to advantage, where 
they might securely see them manage the 
fight, and, as they thought, not to be seen by 
them ; but it seems the savages did see them, 
as we shall find hereafter. 

The battle was very fierce ; and if I might 
believe the Englishmen, one of them said he 
could perceive that some of them were men 
of great bravery, of invincible spirit, and of 
great policy in guiding the fight. The battle, 
they said, held two hours before they could 
guess which party would be beaten. But 
then that party which was nearest our 
people^s habitation began to appear weak- 
est ; and after some time more some of them 
began to fly; and this put our men again 
into a great consternation, lest any of those 
that fled should run into the grove before 
their dwelling for shelter, and thereby invol- 
untarily discover the place ; and that by 
consequence the pursuers should do the like 
in search for them. Upon this they resolved 
that they would stand armed within the 
wall, and whoever came into the grove they 
should sally out over the wall and kill them ; 
so that, if possible, not one should retuni to 
give an account of it. They ordered also 
that it should be done with their swords, or 
by knocking them down with the stock of 
the musket ; but not by shooting them, for 
fear of the noise. 

As they expected, it fell out. Three of 
the routed army fled for life, and, crossing 
the creek, ran directly into the place, not in 
the least knowing whither they went, bnt 
running as into a thick wood for shelter. 
The scout they kept to look abroad gave 
notice of this within, with this addition, to 
our men’s great satisfaction, namely, that the 
conquerors had not pursued them, or Seen 
which way they were gone. Upon this the 
Spaniard governor, a man Uf humanity, 


would not suffer them to kill the three 
fugitives, but sending three men out by the 
top of the hill, ordered them to go round 
and come in behind them, surprise, and take 
them prisoners ; which was done. The 
residue of the conquered people fled to their 
canoes, and got off to sea. The victors re- 
tired, and made no pursuit, or very little ; 
but drawing themselves into a body together, 
gave two great screaming shouts, which they 
supposed was by way of triumph ; and so 
the fight ended. And the same day, about 
three o’clock in the aftenioon, they also 
marched to their canoes ; and thus the 
Spaniards had their island again free to 
themselves, their fright was over, and they 
saw no savages in several years after. 

After they were aU gone, the Spaniards 
came out of their den ; and viewing the 
field of battle, they found about two-and- 
thirty dead men upon the spot. Some were 
Mlled with great long arrows, some of which 
were foimd stickmg in their bodies ; but 
most of them were Mlled with their great 
wooden swords, sixteen or seventeen of which 
they found in the field of battle, and as many 
bows, with a great many arrows. These 
swords were strange great unwieldy things, 
and they must be very strong men that used 
them. Most of those men that were killed 
with them had their heads mashed to pieces, 
as we may say, or as we call it in English, 
their brains knocked out ; and several their 
arms and legs broken ; so that it is evident 
they fight with inexpressible rage and fury. 
We found not one wounded man that was 
not stone dead ; for either they stay by their 
enemy till they have quite killed him, or 
they carry all the wounded men that are not 
quite dead away with them. 

This deliverance tamed our Englishmen 
for a great while. The sight had filled them 
with horror ; and the consequences appeared 
terrible to the last degree, even to them, if 
ever they should fall into the hands of liioae 
creatures, who would not only kill thbm aS^ 
enemies, hut kill them for food, as we killi 
our cattle. And they professed to me that 
the thoughts of being eaten up like be^f 
mutton, though it was supposed it was not*, 
to be till they were dead, had something’ in 
it so horrible that it nauseated thfeii;; ; 
stomachs, made them sick when they thought 
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usual terror, tliat they were not themselves But as to their com and cattle, they agreed 
for some weeks after. to remove them into the valley where my 

This, as I said, tamed even the three Eng- cave was, where the land was as proper for 
lish brutes I have been speaking of ; and for both, and where, indeed, there was land 
a great while alter they were very tractable, enough. However, upon second thoughts, 
and went about the common business of their they altered one part ot that resolution too, 
whole society well enough i planted, sowed, and resolved only to remove part of their 
reaped, and began to be aU naturalized to cattle thither, and plant part of their com 
the country. But some time after this they there ; and so if one part was destroyed the 
fell all into such measures as brought them other might be saved. And one part of pru- 
into a great deal of trouble. dence they used, which it was very well they 

They had taken three prisoners, as I had did ; namely, that they never ti listed those 
observed ; and these three being lusty, stout three savages which they had prisoners with 
young fellows, they made them servants, and knowing anything of the plantation they had 
taught them to work for them ; and as slaves made in that valley, or of any cattle they had 
they did well enough. But they did not there ; much less of the cave there, which 
take their measures with them as I did by they kept, in case of necessity, as a safe re- 
my man Friday, namely, to begin with them treat, and whither they carried also the two 
upon the principle of having saved their barrels of powder which I had sent them at 
lives, and then instruct them in the rational my coming away. 

principles of life, much less of religion, civil- But, however, they resolved not to change 
izing and reducing them by kind usage and their habitation j yet they agreed, that as I 
affectionate arguings ; but as they gave them had carefully covered it, first with a wall or 
their food every day, so they gave them their fortification, and then with a grove of trees, 
work too, and kept them fully employed in so, seeing their safety consisted entirely in 
drudgery enough. But they failed in this their being concealed, of which they were 
by it, that they never had them to assist now fully convinced, they set to work to 
them and fight for them as I had my man cover and conceal the place yet more effect- 
Friday, who was as true to me as the very ually than before. To this purpose, as I had ^ 
flesh upon my bones. planted trees (or rather thrust in stakes, which 

But to come to the famOy part. Being all in time all grew up to be trees) for some good 
uow good friends, for common danger, as I distance before the entrance into my apart- 
said above, had effectually reconciled them, ment, they went on in the same manner, and 
they began to consider their general circum- filled up the rest of that -whole space of 
stances. And the first thing that came under ground, from the trees I had set quite down to 
their consideration was, whether, seeing the the side ot the creek, where, as I said, I landed 
savages particularly haunted that side of the niy floats, and even in the very ooze where the 
isand, and that there were more remote and tide flowed, not so much as leaving any place 
retired parts of it equally adapted to their to land, or any sign that there had been any 
way of living, and manifestly to their advan- landing thereabout. The stakes also being of 
tage, they should not rather remove their a wood very forward to grow, as I have noted 
habitation, and plant in some more proper formerly,tbey took care to have generally very 
place for their safety, and especially for the much larger and taller than those which I 
security of their cattle and com. had planted ; and as they grew apace, so they , 

Upon this, after long debate, it was con- planted them so very thick and close together, 
eluded that they would not remove their hab- that when they had been three or four years 
itationj because that some time or other grown there was no piercing with the eye 
they thought they might hear from their gov- any considerable way into tihe plantation, 
emor again (meaning me) ; and if 1 should And as for that part which I had planted,, 
send any one to seek them, 1 should be sure the trees were grown as thick as a man*s thigh, 
to direct them to that side; -^here, if they And among them they placed so many otfe 
should find the place demolished^ ihey would short ones, and so thick, that, in a word^ it 
conclude the savages had kijl^tiusaik and “we stood like a palisado ^ (quarter of a nfile 
were gone, and so our supply would too. thdek* And it was next to impossible to 
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One of the Spaniards who was by, seeing him 
give the fellow a barbarous cut with the 
hatchet, which he aimed at his head, but 
struck into his shoulder, so that he thought he 
had cut the poor creature’s aim off, lan to 
him, and entreating him not to murder the 
poor man, clapped in between him and the 
savage to prevent the mischief. 

The fellow, being enraged the more at this, 
struck at the Spaniard with his hatchet, and 
swore he would seive him as he intended to 
serve the savage ; which the Spaniard pei- 
ceiving, avoided the blow, and with a shovel 
which he had in his hand (for they were all 
working in the held about their corn-land) 
knocked the brute down. Another of the 
Englishmen, running at the same time to help 
his comrade, knocked the Spaniard down ; 
and then two Spaniaids more came in to help 
their man, and a third Englishman fell in 
upon them. They had none of them any 
fire-arms, or any other weapons but hatchets 
and other tools, except this third Englishman ; 
he had one* of my old rusty cutlasses, with 
which he made at the two last Spaniards, 
and wounded them both. This fray set the 
whole family in an uproar, and more help 
coming in, they took the three Englishmen 
prisoners. The next question was what 
should be done with them. They had been 
so often mutinous, and were so furious, so 
desperate, and so idle withal, that they knew 
not what course to take with them ; for they 
were mischievous to the highest degree, and 
valued not what hurt they did to any man ; 
so that, in short, it was not safe to live with 
them. 

The Spaniard who was govenxor told them 
in so many words, that if they had been of 
his own country he would have hanged them, 
for all laws and all governors were to preserve 
society, and those who "vvere dangerous to the 
society ought to be expelled out of it ; but as 
they were Englishmen, and that it was to the 
generous kindness of an Englishman that 
they all owed their preservation and deliv- 
erance, he would use them with all possible 
lenity, and would leave them to the judgment 
of the other two Englishmen, who were th€^ 
countrymen. I M 

One of the two honest Englishmen stood 
up and said they desired it mi^t not he Mt 
to them. For/^ says he, I sui^is we ottght 
to sentence them tq t|ie ^Hows ; and with 


leaving no way, not so much as tor themselves 
to come out, but by the ladder placed up to 
the side of the hill, and then lifted up, and 
placed again from the first stage up to the 
top ; which ladder, when it Avas taken down, 
nothing but what had Avings or Avitchcraft to 
assist it could come at them. 

This was excellently Avell contrived ; nor 
was it less than what they afterAvards found 
occasion for : which served to convince me 
that as human prudence has the authority of 
Providence to justify it, so it has, doubtless, 
the direction of Providence to set it to work. 
And would we listen carefully to the voice of 
it, I am fully persuaded we might prevent 
many of the disasters Avhich our lives are 
now, by our own negligence, subjected to. 
But this by the Avay. 

I return to the story. They lived two 
years after this in perfect retirement, and had 
no more visits from the savages. They had, 
indeed, an alarm given them one morning, 
which put them into a great consternation ; 
for some of the Spaniards being out early one 
morning on the Avest side, or ratliei the end 
of the island (which, by the Avay, was that 
end where I never went, for fear of being 
discovered), they aa ere surprised Avith seeing 
above twenty canoes of Indians just coming 
on shore. 

They made the best of their AA^ay home, in 
hurry enough ; and giving the alarm to their 
comrades, they kept close all that day and 
the next, going out only at night to make 
observation. But they had the good luck to 
be mistaken ; for, Avherever the savages went, 
they did not land at that time in the island, 
but pursued some other design. 

And noAv they had another broil with the 
three Englishmen ; one of which, a most tur- 
bulent fellow, being in a rage at one of the 
three slavies Avhich I had mentioned they 
had taken, because the fellow had not done 
something right Avhich he bid him do and 
seemed a little intractable in his showing him, 
dreAV a hatchet out of a frog-belt in Avhich he 
AVore ifc by his side, and fell upon the poor 
savage, not to correct him, bnt to kill Mm, 
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that he gives an account how Will Atkins, 
one of the three, had proposed to have all 
the five Englishmen join together and mur- 
der all the Spaniards when they were in their 
sleep ! 

When the Spaniard governor heard this, 
he calls to William Atkins, “ How, Seignior 
Atkins,” says he, “would you murder us all ? 
What have you to say to that 1” That hard- 
ened villain was so far from denying it, that 
he said it was true, and swore if they would 
not do it still before they had done with 
them. “ Well, but, Seignior Atkins,” says 
the Spaniard, “ what have we done to you, 
that you would kill us And what would 
you get by killing us ? And what must we 
do to prevent you killing us 1 Must we kill ' 
you, or you will kiU us Why wiU you put us 
to the necessity of this; Seignior Atldns?” 
says the Spaniard, very calm and smiling. 

Seignior Atkins was in such a rage at the 
Spaniard^ making a jest of it, that had he 
not been held by three men, and withal had 
no weapons with him, it was thought he 
would have attempted to have killed the 
Spaniard in the middle of all the company. 

This hair-brained carriage obliged them 
to consider seriously what was to be done. 
The two Englishmen and the Spaniard who 
saved the poor savage was of the opinion 
they should hang one of the three for an 
example to the rest, and that, particularly, it 
should he he that had twice attempted to com- 
mit murder with his hatchet ; and indeed there 
was some reason to believe he had done it, 
for the poor savage was in such a miserable 
condition with the wound he had received, 
that it was thought he could not live. 

But the governor Spaniard still said, “ Ho ; , 
it was an Englishman that had saved all 
their lives, and he would never consent to 
put an Englishman to death, though he had 
murdered half of them ; nay,” he said, “ if 
he had been killed hirc^self by an English- 
man, and had time left to speak, it should 
be that they would pardon him.” 

This w^ so positively insisted on by the 
governor Spaniard, that there was no gain- 
saying it ; and as merciful counsds are most 
apt to prevail where they are so earnestly 
pressed, so they all came into ii But then 
it vras to be considered whht shonid be done 
to keep them from doing tixe mischief t|:j.ey 
designed ; for all agreed^ governor and ajl,, 


that means were to he used for preser^vung 
the society from danger. After a long debate 
it was agreed, first, that they should be dis- 
armed, and not permitted to have either gun 
or powder or shot or sword or any weapon ; 
and should be turned out of the society, and 
left to live where they would, and how they 
would, by themselves ; but that none of the 
rest, either Spaniards or English, should con- 
verse with them, speak with them, or have 
anything to do with them ; that they should 
be forbid to come within a certain distance 
of the place where the rest dwelt ; and that 
if they offered to commit any disorder, so as 
to spoil, bum, kill, or destroy any of the 
com, plantings, buildings, fences, or cattle 
belonging to the society, they should die 
without mercy, and they would shoot them 
wherever they could find them. 

The governor, a man of great humanity, 
musing upon the sentence, considered a little 
upon it, and turning to the two honest 
Englishmen, said, “ Hold, you must reflect 
that it will he long ere they can raise com 
and cattle of their own, and they must not 
starve. We must therefore allow them pro- 
visions.” So he caused to he added, that 
they should have a proportion of com given 
to them to last them eight months, and for 
seed to sow, by which time they might he 
supposed to raise some of their own ; that 
they should have six milch-goats, four he- 
goats, and six kids given them, as well for 
present subsistence as for a store ; and that 
they should have tools given them for their 
work in the fields, such as six hatchets, an 
axe, a saw, and the like ; hut they should 
have none of these tools or provisions unless 
they would swear solemnly that they would 
not hurt or injure any of the Spaniards with 
them, or of their fellow-Englishmen. 

Thus they dismissed them the society, and 
turned them out to shift for themselves. 
They went away sullen and refractory, as 
neither contented to go away nor to stay ; 
hut as there was no remedy they went, pre- 
tending to go and choose a place wbero they 
would settle themselves to plant live "l^y 
themselves, and some proviaons were 
them, hut no weapons. 

About four or five days after, they came 
again for some victuals, and gave the govern^ 
or m account where they had pitched their 
tent^ md marked themselves out an habita- 
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hope of bettering their circumstances ; and a 
•whim took them, that they would make a 
voyage to the contment from whence the 
savages came, and would try if they could 
not seize upon some prisoners among the 
natives there and bring them home, so to 
make them do the laborious part of their 
work for them. 

The project was not so preposterous, if 
they had gone no further ; but they did 
nothing, and proposed nothing, but had 
either mischief in the design or mischief in 
the event. And if I may give my opinion, 
they seemed to be under a blast from 
Heaven ; for if we will not allow a visible 
curse to pursue visible crimes, how shall we 
reconcile the events of things with the 
Divine justice ? It was, certainly, an ap- 
parent vengeance on their crime of mutiny 
and piracy that brought them to the state 
they were in ; and as they showed not the 
least remorse for the crime, but added new 
villanies to it, such as, particiilaily, the piece 
of monstrous cruelty of wounding a poor 
slave, because he did not, or perhaps could 
not, understand to do what he was directed j 
and to wound him in such a manner as, no 
question, made him a cripple all Ms life ; 

: and in a place •where no surgeon or medicine 
could be had for his cure; and what was 
still worse, the murderous intent, or to do 
justice to the crime, the intentional murder, 
for sucb to be sure it was, as was afterwards 
the formed design they all laid to murder the 
Spaniards in cold blood, and in thejr sleep. 

But I leave observing, and return to the 
story. The three fellows came down to the 
Spaniards one morning, and in very humble 
terms desired to be admitted to speak witb 
them. The Spaniards very readily heard 
what they had to say, which was tMs : That 
they were tired of living in the manner they 
did ; that they were not handy enough to 
make the necessaries they wanted ; and that^ 
having no help, they found they should be 
starved. But if the Spaniards would giro 
them leave to take one of the canoes which 
they came over in, and give them arms and i 
ammunition, proportioned for their defarce^ : 
they would go over to the main^ and seek 
their fortune, and so deliver them from thd^ ' 
trouble of supplying them with any othet | • 
provisions. ^ ^ i i f ^ ^ ( 1 1 4 , 

The Spaniards were glad enough to be rid 


tion and plantation ; and it was a very 
convenient place indeed, on the remotest 
part of the island, northeast, much about 
the place where I landed in my first voyage 
when I was driven out to sea, the Lord 
knows whither, in my attempt to surround 
the island. 

Here they built themselves two handsome 
huts, and contrived them in a manner like 
my first habitation, being close under the 
side of a hill, having some trees growing 
already on thme sides of it, so that by plant- 
ing others it would be very easily covered 
from the sight, unless narrowly searched for. ! 
They desired some dried goat-skins for beds 
and covering, which were given them : and 
upon giving their words that they would not 
disturb tbe rest, or injure any of their plan- 
tations, they gave them hatchets and what 
other tools they could spare ; some pease, 
barley, and rice for sowing ; and, in a word, 
anytMng they wanted, but arms and ammu- 
nition. 

They lived in tMs separate condition about 
six months, and had gotten in their first 
harvest, though the quantity was but small, 
the parcel of land they had planted being 
but little ; for, indeed, having all their 
plantation to form, they had a great deal of 
work upon their hands. And when they 
came to make boards and pots and such 
things, they were quite out of their element, 
and could make nothing of it ; and when 
the rainy season came on, for want of a cave 
in the earth they could not keep their grain 
dry, and it was in great danger of spoiling. 
And this humbled them much ; so they came 
and begged the Spaniards to help them, which 
they very readily did, and in four days 
worked a great hole in the side of the hill for 
them, big enough to secure their corn and 
other things from the rain. But it was hut 
a poor place at best, compared to mine, and 
especially as mine was then, for the Span- 
iards had greatly enlarged it and made sev- 
eral new apartments in it. 

About three quarters of a year after tMs 
separation, a new frolic took these rogues, 
which, together with the former villany they 
had committed, brought mischief miough 
upon them, and had very near been the 
:^nin of the whple colony. The three new 
ao»tes began, it seem% to be weary oi the 
Ikboripna fife ^ay tiiat intient 
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of them, but yet yery honestly represented 
to them the certain destruction they were 
running into ; told them they had suffered 
such hardships upon that very spot, that 
they could, without any spirit of prophecy, 
tell them that they would he starved or be 
murdered, and bade them consider of it. 

The men leplied audaciously, they should 
be starved if they stayed here, for they could 
not woik, and would not work ; and they 
could but be starved abroad ; and if they 
were murdered, there was an end of them, 
they had no wives or children to cry after 
them : and in short, insisted importunately 
upon their demand, declaring that they 
would go whether they would give them any 
arms or no. 

The Spaniards told them with great kind- 
ness, that if they were resolved to go, they 
should not go like naked men, and be in no 
condition to* defend themselves ; and that, 
though they could ill spare their fire-arms, 
having not enough for themselves, yet they 
would let them have two muskets, a pistol, 
and a cutlass, and each man a hatchet, which 
they thought was sufficient for them. 

In a word, they accepted the offer, and 
having baked them bread enough to serve 
them a month, and given them as much 
goafs flesh as they could eat while it was 
sweet, and a great basketful of dried giapes, 
a potful of fresh water, and a young kid 
alive to kill, they boldly set out in a canoe 
for a voyage over the sea, where it was at 
least forty miles broad. 

The boat was indeed a large one, and 
would have very well carried fifteen or 
twenty men ; and therefore was rather too 
big for them to manage. But as they had a 
fair breeze and the flood-tide with them, they 
did well enough. They had made a mast of 
a long pole, and a sail of four large goat- 
skins dried, which they had sewed or laced 
together ; and away they went, merrily 
enough ; the Spaniards called after them, 

Bm Veyajo ; and no man ever thought of 
seeing them any more. 

The Spaniards would often say to one 
another, and to’ the two honest Englishmen 
who remained behind, how quietly and com- 
fortably they lived now those three turbulent 
fellows wete gone ; as for there ever coming 
again, that was the remotes^ thmg feomithpr 
thoughts that could be ini^ne4| urien, 


behold, after twp-and-twenty clays^ absence, 
one of the Englishmen, being abroad upon 
his jjlanting work, sees thiee strange men 
coming towards him at a distance, with guns 
upon their shoulders 1 

Away runs the Englishman as if he was 
bewitched, comes flighted and amazed to the 
governor Spaniard, and tells him they wcie 
all undone, for there were strangem landed 
upon the island, he could not tell who. 
The Spaniaid, pausing awhile, says he to 
him, “ How do you mean, you cannot tell 
who 1 They are the savages, to be sure.'’ 
‘‘No, no," says the Englishman ; “they aie 
men in clothes, with arms." “ Nay, then," 
says the Spaniard, “ why are you concerned I 
If they are not savages, they must be friends, 
for there is no Christian nation upon earth 
but will do us good rather than harm." 

While they were debating thus, comes the 
three Englishmen, and standing without the 
wood, which was new planted, hallooed to 
them. They presently knew their voices, 
and so all the wonder of that kind ceased. 
But now the admiration was turned upon 
another question, namely, What could be the 
matter, and what made them come back 
again ? 

It was not long before they brought the 
men in, and inquiring where they had been, 
and what they had been doing, they gave 
them a full account of their voyage in a few 
words, namely, that they reached the land in 
two days, or something less, but finding the 
people alarmed at their coming, and prepar- 
ing with hows and arrows to fight them, they 
dhrst not go on shore, but sailed on to the 
northward six or seven hours, till they came 
to a great opening, by which they perceived 
that the land they saw from our island was 
not the main, hut an island : that entering 
that opening of the sea, they saw another 
island on the right hand north, and several 
more west ; and being resolved to land 
somewhere, they put over to one of the 
islands which lay west, and went boldly on 
shore : that they found the people Very 
courteous and friendly to them, and tlfat 
they gave them several rpots and some d4ed 
fish, and appeared very sociable; and 
women, as well as the men, were very forward 
to supply them with anything they cmddgo'b 
lor them to eat, and brought it to them a 
great way upon their heads. 
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two or tliree of them the next morning, and 
perhaps have invited the donors to dinner. 

But having taken their leave with all the 
respects and thanks that could well pass 
between people where on either side they 
understood not one word they could say, 
they put off with their boat, and came back 
towards the first island, where, when they 
arrived, they set eight of their prisoners at 
liberty, there being too many of them for 
their occasion. 

In their voyage, they endeavored to have 
some communication with their prisoners, but 
it was impossible to make them understand 
anything ; nothing they could say to them 
or give them or do for them, but was looked 
upon as going about to murder them. They 
first of all unbound them; hut the poor 
creatures screamed at that, especially the wo- 
men, as li they had just felt the knife at their ' 
throats, for they immediately concluded they 
were unbound on purpose to be killed. 

If they gave them anything to eat, it was 
the same thing ; then they concluded it was 
for fear they should sink in flesh, and so not 
be fat enough to kill. If they looked at one 
of them more particularly, the party presently 
concluded it was to see whether he or she 
was fattest and fittest to kill. Kay, after 
they had brought them quite over, and begun 
to use them kindly and treat them well, still 
they expected every day to make a dinner or 
supper for their new masters. 

When the three wanderers had given this 
unaccountable history or journal of their voy-^ 
age, the Spaniard asked them, Where their 
new family was?” And being told that 
they had brought them on shore and put 
them into one of their huts, and were come 
up to beg some victuals for them, they (the 
Spaniards) and the other two Englishmei^ 

, that is to say, the whole colony, resolved to 
, go all down to the place and see them ; and 
did so, and Friday^s father with them. 

When they came into the hut, there ihey 
1 sat all bound ; for when they had brot^3!l 
^ them on shore, they bound their hands that 
^ they might not take the boat and make tlefe • 
^escape. There, I say, they sat, all of them 
5 stark naked. First, there were three' then, ' 

^ lusty, comely fellows, well shaped, * 
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carry on their shonlders, to intimate that 
they were willing to work. 

The governor, who found that the having 
women among them would presently he at- 
tended with some inconvenience, and might 
occasion some stiife, and perhaps blood, 
asked the three men what they intended to 
do with these women, and how they intended 
to nse them, — whether as servants or as 
women. One of the Englishmen aiisweied 
very boldly and readily, “ That they w^oiild 
use them as both.” To which the governor 
said, “ I am not going to restrain you liom 
it ; you are youi own masters as to that. 
But tills I think is but just, for a-v oiding dis- 
orders and quarrels amongst you, and I de- 
siie it of you for that reason only, namely, 
that you will all engage that if any of you 
take any of these women as a woman or wife, 
that he shall take but one ; and that having 
taken one, none else shall touch her : for 
though we cannot marry any of you, yet is 
but reasonable that while you stay here, the 
woman any of you fakes should be main- 
tained by the man that takes her, and should 
be his wife ; I mean,” says he, “ while he 
continnes here, and that none else shall 
have anything to do with her.” All this ap- 
peared so just, that every one agreed to it 
without any difficulty. 

Then the Englishmen asked the Spaniards 
if they designed to take any of them. But 
everyone of them answered, “No.” Some 
of them said they had wives in Spain, and 
the others did not like women that were not 
Christians ; and all together declared that 
they would not touch one of them j which 
was an instance of such virtue as I have not 
met with in all my travels. On the other 
hand, to he short, the five Englishmen took 
them every one a wife ; that is to say, a 
temporary wife : and so they set up a new 
form of living j for the Spaniards and Fri- 
day's father lived in my old hahitatiou, 
which they had enlarged exceedingly within. 
The three servants wHch tpere^ taken in the 
late battle of the savages lited with them ; 
and these carried on the main pa?t ctf the 
colony, supplying all the rest with food^ and 
assisting them in anything as they eotdd, or 
as they found necessity required, 

But the wonder of this story was, how fivn 
sn^h refiraetory, ill-ma^^ohed fellows shcwid 
a^e women, and that two ®f 


not above four or five and twenty ; and the 
fifth, a tall, comely maiden, about sixteen or 
seventeen. 'Hie women were well-favored, 
agreeable persons, both in shape and ftatures, 
only tawny, and two of them, had they been 
perfectly white, would have passed for very 
handsome women even in London itself, 
having pleasant, agreeable countenances, and 
of a very modest behavior, especially when 
they came afterwards to he clothed and 
dressed, as they called it, though the dress 
was very indifferent, it must he confessed ; 
of which hereafter. 

The sight, you may he sure, was some- 
thing uncouth to our Spaniards, who were, 
(to give them a just character) men of the 
best behavior, of the most calm, sedate tem- 
pers, and perfect good-humor that ever I met 
with, and, in particular, of the most modesty, 
as will presently appear, — I say, the sight 
was very uncouth, to see three naked men 
and five naked women all together hound, 
and in the most miserable circumstances 
th^t human nature could be supposed to he, 
namely, to he expecting every moment to be 
dragged out and have their brains knocked 
ont, and then to be eaten up like a calf that 
is killed for a dainty. 

The first thing they did was to cause the 
old Indian, Friday's father, to go in and see 
first if he knew any of them, and then if he 
understood any of their speech. As soon as 
the old man came in, he looked seriously at 
them, hut knew none of them ; neither could 
any of them understand a word he said or a 
sign he could make, except one of the wo- 
nien. 

However, this was enough to answer the 
end, which was to satisfy them that the men 
into whose hands they were fallen were 
Christians ; that they abhorred eating of men 
or women, and that they might he sure they 
'would not be killed. As soon as they were 
assured of this, they discovered such joy, 
and by such awkward and several ways, as 
.is hard to describe ; for it seems they were 
of several nations. 

The woman, Ivho was their interpreter, 
was bid in the next place to ask them if they 
were willing to he servants, and to work for 
the men who had brought them away to save 
their lives ; at wh|<^ they all fell a dancing ; 
and presently one fell to taking np ttlis,, in# 
another thai or anything th£#^ 1% tf> 
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them should not pitch upon the same wo- 
man, especially seeing two or three of them 
were, without compaiison, more agreeable 
than the other. But the}' took a good way 
enough to prevent quarrelling among them- 
selves ; for they set the five women by them- 
selves in one of their huts, and they went all 
into the other hut and drew lots among them 
who should choose first. 

He that drew to choose first went away 
by himself to the hut where the poor naked 
creatures were, and fetched out her he chose ; 
and it was worth observing that he that 
chose first took her that was reckoned the 
homeliest and the oldest of the five, which 
made mirth enough among the rest ; and 
even the Spaniaixls laughed at it. But the 
fellow considered better than any of them, 
that it was application and business that they 
were to expect assistance in as much as any- 
thing else ; and she proved the best wife of 
all the parcel. 

When the poor women saw themselves set 
in a row thus, and fetched out one by one, 
the terrors of their condition returned upon 
them again, and they firmly believed that 
they were now a going to be devoured ; ac- 
cordingly, when the English sailor came in 
and fetched out one of them, the rest set up 
a most lamentable cry, and hung about her, 
and took their leave of her with such agonies 
and such affection as would have grieved the 
hardest heart in the world ; nor was it pos- 
sible for the Englishmen to satisfy them that 
they were not to be immediately murdered, 
until they fetched the old man, Eriday^s fa- 
ther, who immediately let them know that 
the five men who had fetched them out one 
by one had chosen them for their wives. 

When they had done, and the fright the 
women were in was a little over, the men 
went to work, and the Spaniards came and 
helped them ; and in a few hours they had 
built them every one a new hut or tent, for 
their lodging apart ; for those they had al- 
ready were crowded with their tools, house- 
hold stuff, and provisions. The three wicked 
ones had pitched farthest o:^ and the two 
honest ones nearer, but both on the north 
shore of the island, so that they continued 
separate, as before. And thus my island wa^ 
peopled in three places ; and, as I mi^t say, 
three towns were begun to be planted. 

And here it is very well worth observing, 
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that, as it often happens in the world (what 
the wise ends of Cod^s providence are in such 
a disposition of things I cannot say), the two 
honest fellows had the two worst wives, and 
the three reprobates, that were scarce worth 
hanging, that were fit for nothmg, and nei- 
ther seemed born to do themselves good or 
any one else, had three clever, diligent, care- 
ful, and ingenious wives : not that the two 
first were ill wives as to their temper or hu- 
mor, for all the five were most willing, quiet, 
];)assive, and subjected creatures, rather like 
slaves than wives ; hut my meaning is, they 
were not alike capable, ingenious, or indus- 
trious, or alike cleanly and neat. 

Another observation I must make, to the 
honor of a diligent application on one hand, 
and to the disgrace of a slothful, negligent, 
idle temper on the other, that when I came 
to the place, and viewed the several improve- 
ments, plantings, and management of the 
several little colonies, the two men had so 
far outgone the three, that there was no 
compaiison. They had indeed both of them 
as much ground laid out for corn as they 
wanted ; and the reason was, because, accord- 
ing to my rule, Nature dictated that it was 
to no purpose to sow more corn than they 
-wanted ; but the difference of the cultiva- 
tion, of the planting, of the fences, and in- 
deed of everything else, was easy to be seen 
at first view. 

The two men had innumerable young 
trees planted about tbeir huts, that when 
you came to the place nothing was to he 
seen but a wood ; and though they had 
twice had their plantations demolished, once 
by their own countrymen and once by the 
enemy, as shall he shown in its place, yet 
they had restored all again, and everything 
was thriving and flourishing about them. 
They had grapes planted in order, and man- 
aged like a vineyard, though they had them- 
selves never seen anything of that kind ; and 
by their good ordering their vines, their 
grapes were as good again as any of tb^ 
others. They had also found themselves out 
airetreat in the thickest part of the woodSji 
where, though there was not a natural cav^ 
as I had found, yet they made one with in- 
cessant labor of tbeir hands, and where, 
when the mischief which followed happened, ? 
they secured their wives and children, so as ' J 
they could n^V^ be founid | 
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sticking innnmexable stakes and poles of tke lieve, generally speaking, it is all oyer the 
wood, wliich, as I said, grew so easily, made world. 

tke wood impassable, except in some places. But now I come to a scene different from 
where they climbed up to get oyer the oat> all that bad happened before, either to them 
side part, and then went on by w'ays of their or to me ; and the original of the story was 
own leaving this : — 

As to the three reprobates, as I justly call Early one morning there came on shore 
them, though they were much ciyilized by fiye or six canoes of Indians, or savages, call 
their new settlement, compared to what they them which you please ; and there is no 
were before, and were not so quarrelsome, room to doubt that they came upon the old 
having not the same opportunity, yet one ol errand of feeding upon their slaves. But 
the certain companions of a piofligate mmd that part was now so familiar to the Span- 
never left them ; and that was their idleness, iards, and to our men too, that they did not 
It is true, they planted com and made concern themselves about it as I did ; but 
fences ; but Solomon’s words were never having been made sensible by their experi- 
better verified than in them : “ I went by ence that their only business was to lie con- 
the vineyard of the slothful, and it was all cealed, and that if they were not seen by 
ovei grown with thorns.” For, when the any of the savages, they would go off again 
Spaniards came to view their crop, they could quietly when their business was done, haying 
not see it in some places for weeds. The as yet not the least notion of there being any 
hedge had several gaps in it, where the wild inhabitants in the island, — I say, having been 
goats had gotten in and eaten up the com ; made sensible of this, they had nothing to do 
perhaps here and there a dead bush was but to give notice to all the three plantations 
crammed in, to stop them out for the pres- to keep within doors, and not show them- 
ent, but it was only shutting the stable door selves, only placing a scout in a proper place 
after the steed was stolen. Whereas, when to give notice when the boats went to sea 
they looked on the colony of the other two, again. 

there was the very face of industry and sue- This was, without doubt, very right ; but 
cess upon all they did ; there was not a weed a disaster spoiled all these measures, and 
to be seen in all their corn, or a gap in any made it known among the savages that there 
of their hedges. And they, on the other were inhabitants there, which was, in the 
hand, verified Solomon’s ■words in another end, the desolation of almost the whole colo- 
place, that ^Hhe diligent hand maketh ny. After the canoes with the savages weie 
rich ” ; for everything grew and thrived, and gone off, the Spaniards peeped abroad again, 
they had plenty within and without ; they and some of them had the curiosity to go to 
had more tame cattle than the other, more the place where they had been, to see what 
ttosils and necessaries within doors, and yet they had been doing. Here, to their great 
inbre pleasure and diversion too. surprise, they found three savages left behind 

It is tab, the wives of the three were very and lying fast asleep upon the ground. It 
handy and olfeanly within doors, and having was supposed they had either been so gorged 
learned the IbgHsh ways of dressing and with their inhuman feast that, like beasts, 
cooMng tarn onb of the other Englishmen, they were asleep and would not stir when 
w'ho, m 1 ^Id, was epok’s-mate on board the the others went, or they were wandered into 
ship, dre^s^d their husbands’ ■victuals the woods, and did not come hack in time to 
vety licely and well ^ whereas the other be taken in. 

could not be l;;a?otgh| to understand it. But The Spaniards were greatly surprised at 
ftar the husband^ tao, ae 1 had been this sight, and perfectly at a loss what to do; 
cook’s-mate, did It I but as for the The Spaniard governor, as it happened, was 

husbands of the three wivei^Hhey loitered with them, and his advice vras asked, but he 
about, fetched turtles’ eg^s, and caught fish professed he knew not what to do ; as for 
and birds ; in a word, anything but labor, slaves, they had enough already ; and as to 
and they fared accordin^y; 4 Tlxe , diligent killing them, they were none of them in- 
lived weU and comfortably, and the alott- dined to that. The Spaniard governor told 
M lived hard and beggaeiy|fand so, I be- j me they could not think of shedding inno- 
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cent Mood, for, as to them, the poor creatures 
had done them no wrong, invaded none of 
their propeity, and they thought they had 
no just quarrel against them to take away 
their lives. 

And here I must, in justice to these Span- 
iards, observe that, let the accounts of Spanish 
cruelty in Mexico and Peiu be what they 
will, I never met with seventeen men of any 
nation whatsoever, in any foreign country, 
who were so universally modest, temperate, 
virtuous, so very good-humored, and so cour- 
teous as these Spaniards ; and as to cruelty, 
they had nothing of it in their very nature, 
no inhumanity, no barbarity, no outrageous 
passions, and yet all of them men of great 
courage and spirit. 

Their temper and calmness had appeared 
in their bearing the un sufferable usage of the 
three Englishmen ; and their justice and hu- 
manity appeared now in the case of the sav- 
ages, as above. After some consultation they 
resolved upon this, that they would lie still 
awhile longer, until, if possible, these three 
men might be gone ; but then the governor 
Spaniard recollected that the three savages 
had no boat, and that if they were left to 
rove about the island, they would certainly 
discover that there were inhabitants in it, 
and so they should be undone that way. 

Upon this, they went back again, and there 
lay the fellows, fast asleep still ; so they re- 
solved to waken them, and take them prison- 
ers j and they did so. The poor fellows were 
strangely frighted when they were seized 
ixpon and bound, and afraid, like the women, 
that they should be murdered and eaten ; for 
it seems those people think all the world 
does as they do, eating men’s flesh : but they 
were soon made easy as to that, and away 
they carried them. 

It was very happy to them that they did 
not carry them home to their castle, I mean 
to my palace under the hill ; but they carried 
them first to the bower, where was the 
chief of their country work, such as the keep- 
ing the goats, the planting the corn, &c. ; 
and afterwards they carried them to the 
habitation of the two Englishmen. 

Here they were set to work, though it was 
not much they had for them to do; and 
whether it was by negligence in guarding 
thenq or that they tbou^t fte pBotys could 
not jken^ thente^vte, I fco®w i|Ofc| hut one 
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of them ran away, and, taking into the 
woods, they could never hear oi him more. 

They had good reason to believe he got 
home again soon after, in some other boats 
or canoes of savages, who came on shore three 
or four weeks afterwards, and who, carrying 
on their revels as usual, went off again in two 
days’ time. This thought terrified them ex- 
ceedingly ; for they concluded, and that not 
without good cause, indeed, that if this fellow 
came safe home among his comrades, he -would 
certainly give them an account that there 
were people in the island, as also how few 
and weak^ they were ; for this savage, as I 
observed before, had never been told, and it 
was very happy that he had not, how many 
there were, or where they lived ; nor had he 
ever seen or heard the fire of any of their 
guns, much less had they shown him any of 
their other retired places, such as the cave in 
the valley, or the new retreat which the two 
Englishmen had made, and the like. 

The first testimony they had that this fel- 
low had given intelligence of them was, that 
about two months after this, six canoes of 
savages, with about seven or eight or ten 
men in a canoe, came rowing along the north 
side of the island, where they never used 
to come before, and landed, about an hour 
after sunrise, at a convenient place, about a 
mile from the habitation of the two English- 
men, where this escaped man had been kept. 

I As the Spaniard governor said, had they been 
all there, the damage would not have been 
so much, for not a man of them would have 
escaped ; but the case differed now very 
much, for two men to fifty was too much 
odds. The two men had the happiness to 
discover them about a league off, so that it 
was above an hour before they landed, and 
as they landed a mile from their huts, it was 
some time before they could come at them. 
Now, having great reason to believe that they 
were betrayed, the first thing they did was to 
bind the two slaves which were left, and cause 
two of the three men whom they brought 
with the women, who, it seems, proved very 
Mthful to them, to lead them with theii^ two 
wives, and whatever they could carry away 
with them, to their retired place in the woods, 
which I have spoken of above, and there 
bind the two fellows hand and foot until:; Ibey 
heard further. i ! ^ i ; ^ \ 

In the next place, seeing the sav^es were 
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all come on shore, and that they hent their 
course directly that way, they opened the 
fences where the milch-goats weie kept, and 
drove them all out, leaving their goats to 
straggle into the woods whither they pleased, 
that the savages might think they were all 
bred wild ; but the rogue who came with 
them was too cunning lor that, and gave 
them an account ot it aU, for they went di- 
rectly to the place. 

When the two poor frighted men had se- 
cured theix wives and goods, they sent the 
other slave they had of the three who came 
with the women, and wdio was at them place 
by accident, away to the Spaniards with all 
speed, to give them the alarm and desire 
speedy help ; and m the mean time, they 
took their arms and what ammunition they 
had, and retreated towards the place in the 
wood where their wives weie sent, keeping 
at a distance, yet so that they might see, if 
possible, which way the savages took. 

They had not gone fax, but that from a 
rising ground they could see the little army 
of their enemies come on directly to their 
habitation, and in a moment more could see 
all their huts and household stuff flaming up 
together, to their great grief and mortifica- 
tion ; for they had a very great loss, to them 
irretrievable, at least for some time. They 
their station for a while, till they found 
the savaisfea, like wild beasts, spread them- 
selves all over the place, rummaging every 
way and every place they could think Of in 
fiwch for prey, and in particular for the 
people, of whom it now plainly appeared 
they had intelligence. 

The two Englishmen seeing this, thinking 
themselves not secure where they stood, be- 
cause, as it was likely some of the wild people 
might come that way, so they might come 
too many together, thought it proper to make 
another retreat about half a mile farther, 
believing, as it afterwards happened, that the 
farther they strolled, the fewer would be to- 
gether. 

The ne^d halt was at the entrance into a 
very thick-grown part of the woods, and 
where m old trunk <lf a tree stood, which 
was hollow and vastly large ; and in this tree 
they both took their staflding, resolting to 
See there what might bte 

They had not stood there long, hgt two of 
the savages appealed running that 


way, as if they had already had notice where 
they stood and were coming up to attack 
them ; and a little way farther they spied 
three more coming after them, and five more 
beyond them, all coming the same way ; be- 
sides which they saw seven or eight more at 
a distance, running another way ; for, in a 
word, they ran every way like sportsmen 
beating for their game. 

The poor men were now in great per- 
plexity whether they should stand and keep 
their postuie or fly ; but after a very shoit 
debate with themselves, they consideied that 
if the savages ranged the country tlins be- 
fore help came, they might perhaps find out 
their retreat in the woods, then all would be 
lost ; so they resolved to stand them there ; 
and if they were too many to deal with, then 
they would get up to the top of the tree, 
from whence they doubted not to defend 
themselves, fire excepted, as long as their 
ammunition lasted, though all the savages 
that were landed, which was near fifty, were 
to attack them. 

Having resolved upon this, they next con- 
sidered whether they should fixe at the first 
two, or wait for the three, and so take the 
middle party, by which the two and the five 
that followed would be separated ; and they 
resolved to let the two first pass by, unless 
they should spy them in the tiee, and come 
to attack them. The two first savages also 
confirmed them in this regulation by turning 
a little from them towards another part of 
; the wood ; but the three and the five after 
them came forward directly to the tree, as if 
they had known the Englishmen were there. 

Seeing them come so straight towards 
them, they resolved to take them in a line as 
they came ; and as they resolved to fire but 
one at a time, perhaps the first shot might 
hit them all three : to which purpose the 
man who was to fire put three or four small 
bullets into his piece, and having a fair loop- 
hole, as it were, from a broken hole in the 
tree, he took a sure aim without being seen, 
waiting till they were within about thirty 
yards of the tree, so that h6 cotld j^ot miss. 

While they were thus viitiug 
savages came on, they plainly «w that ane 
of the three was the runaway satage 4ha| 
had escaped from them, and t^y hoth 
him distinctly, and resolved that, possihM 
he .should not escape thor^h they* shet44 
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both fire ; so tlie other stood ready with his 
piece, that if he did not drop at the first shot, 
he should he sure to have a second. 

But the first was too good a marksman to 
miss his aim j for, as the savages kept near 
one another, a little behind in a line, in a 
word, he fired and hit two of them directly. 
The foremost was killed outright, l)eing shot 
in the head ,* the second, which was the run- 
away Indian, was shot through the body, and 
fell, but was not quite dead ; and the thiid 
had a little scratch in the shoulder, perhairs 
by the same ball that went through the body 
of the second, and being dreadfully frighted, 
though not much hurt, sat down upon the 
groimd, screaming and yelling in a hideous 
manner. 

The five that were behind, more frighted 
with the noise than sensible of the danger, 
stood still at first ; for the woods made the 
sound a thousand times bigger than it really 
was, the echoes rattling from one side to an- 
other, and the fowls rising from all parts, 
screaming and making every sort a several 
kind of noise according to their kind, just as 
it was when I fired the first gun that perhaps 
was ever shot off in that place since it was 
an island. 

However, all being silent again, and they 
not knowing what the matter was, came on 
unconcerned till they came to the place 
where their companions lay in a condition 
miserable enough. And here the poor igno- 
rant creatures, not sensible that they were 
within reach of the same mischief, stood all 
of a huddle over the wounded man talking, 
and, as may be supposed, inquiring of him 
how he came to be hurt ; and who, it is very 
rational to believe, told them that a flash of 
fire first, and immediately after that thunder 
from their gods, had killed two and wounded 
him. This, I say, is rational ; for nothing is 
more certain than that, as they saw no man 
near them, so they had never heard a gun in 
ail their Ihms, or so much as heard of a gun ; 
neither knew they anything of killing or 
wounding at a distance with fire and bullets : i 
if they had, one might reasonably believe 
they would not have stood so unconcerned | 
in yiewing the fate of their fellows without ! 
same apprehension of their own. | 

Our two men, though, as they oonfe^ed 
tame, it grieve^ them, to |)e obliged to MU 
^ many poor omluWS, who at the Same 


time had no notion of then danger, yet, hav- 
ing them all thus in their power, and the 
first having loaded his piece again, resolved 
to let fly both together among them ; and 
singling out by agreement which to aim at, 
they shot together, and killed or veiy much 
wounded four of them ; the filth, frighted 
even to death, though not hurt, lell with the 
rest, so that our men, seeing them all fall 
together, thought they had killed them all. 

The belief that the savages were all killed 
made our two men come boldly out from the 
tree before they had charged their guns 
again, which was a wrong step ; and they 
were under some surprise when they came to 
the place and found no less than four of the 
men alive, and of them two very little hurt, 
and one not at all. This obliged them to fall 
upon them -with the stocks of their muskets ; 
and first they made sure of the runaway 
savage that had been the cause of all the 
mischief, and of another that was hurt in his 
knee, and put them out of their pain. Then 
the man that was not hurt at all came and 
kneeled dowm to them, with his two hands 
held up, and made piteous moans to them by 
gestures and signs for his life, but could not say 
one word to them that they could understand. 

However, they signed to him to sit down 
at the foot of a tree thereby, and one of the 
Englishmen, with a piece of rope-twine, 
which he had by great chance in his pocket, 
tied his two feet fast together and his two 
hands behind him ; and there they left him, 
and with what speed they could made after 
the other two which were gone before, fear- 
ing they or any more of them should find 
the way to their covered place in the woods, 
where their wives and the few goods they 
had left lay. They came once in sight of 
the two men, hut it was at a great distance ; 
however, they had the satisfaction to see 
them cross over the valley towards the sea, 
the quite contrary way from that which led 
to their retreat, which they were afraid of : 
and being satisfied with that, they went back 
to the tree where they left their prisoner, 
who, as they supposed, was delivered hy'his' 
comrades, for he was gone, and the two pieces 
of rope-yam with which they hound him 
just at the foot of the tree. 

They were now in as great 
fare, nof knowing what course 
how near the enemy might 
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BTimbers ; so tbey resolved to go away to the away they went in quest of the savages. And 
place where their wives were, to see if all first they came to the tree where the men lay 
was well there, and to make them easy, who that had been killed ; but it was easy to see 
were in fright enough to be sure ; for though that some more of the savages had been there, 
the savages were their own country-folk, yet for they had attempted to carry their dead 
they were most terribly afraid of them, and men away, and had dragged two of them a 
perhaps the more for the knowledge they good way, but had given it over. From 
Ld of them. thence they advanced to the first rising 

When they came there they found the ground, where they stood and saw their 
savages had been in the wood, and very near camp destroyed, and where they had the 
that place, but had not found it ; for it was mortification still to see some of the smoke ; 
indeed inaccessible by the trees standing so but neither could they here see any of the 
thick, as before, had not the persons seeking savages. They then resolved, though with 
it been directed by those that knew it, which all possible caution, to go forward towards 
these did not ; they found therefore eveiy- their ruined plantation. But a little before 
thing veiy safe, only the women in a terrible they came thither, coming in sight of the sea- 
fright. While they were heie they had the shore, they saw plainly the savages all embark- 
comfort to have seven of the Spaniards come mg again in their canoes, in order to be gone, 
to their assistance ; the other ten, with their They seemed sorry at first, and there was 
servants and old Friday (I mean Friday^s no way to come at t^m to give them a part- 
father), were gone in a body to defend their ing blow ; but, upon the whole, were very 
bower, and the corn and cattle that was kept well satisfied to bo rid of them, 
there, in case the savages should have roved The poor Englishmen being now twice 
over to that side of the country ; but they ruined, and all their improvement destroyed, 
did not spread so far. With the seven Span- the rest all agieed to come and help them 
iards came one of the three savages, who, as to rebuild, and to assist them with needful 
I said, were their prisoners formerly,* and supplies. Their three countrymen, who were 
with them also came the savage whom the not yet noted for having the least inclination 
Englishman had left bound hand and foot at to any good, yet as soon as they heard of it 
the tree ; for it seems they came that way, (for they, living remote eastward, knew noth- 
saw the slaughter of the seven men, and un- ing of the matter until all was over), came and 
bound the eighth and brought him along offered their help and assistance, and did very 
with them, where, however, they were obliged friendly work for several days to restore their 
to bind him again, as they had the two others habitation and make necessaries for them ; 
Ifho were left when the third ran away. and thus, in a little time, they were set upon 
The prisoners began now to be a burden their legs again, 
to them; and they were so afraid of their About two days after this they had the fur- 
escaping that they were once resolving to ther satisfaction of seeing three of the savages^ 
kill them all, believing they were under an canoes come driving on shore, and at some 
absolute necessity to do so for their own distance from them two drowned men ; by 
preservation. However, the Spaniard gov- which they had reason to believe that they 
emor would not consent to it, but ordered, had met with a storm at sea, and had oveiset 
for the present, that they should be sent out some of them ; for it had blown very hard 
of the way to my old cave in the valley, and the very night after they went off. 
be kept there with two Spaniards to guard However, as some might miscarry, so, on 
them, and give them food for their subsist- the other h?tnd, enough of them escaped to 
ence ; which was done, and they were bound inform the rest as well of what they had done 
there hand and foot for that night. as of what had happened to them, mA to whet 

When the Spaniards came, the two Eng- them on to another enterprise of the same 
lishnien were so encouraged that they could nature ; which they, it seems, resolved to 
not satisfy themselves to stay any longer attempt, with sufficient force to carry all 
there ; but, taking five of tdie Spaniards and before them ; for, except what the first man 
themselves, with four musket and a pistol had told them of inhabitants, they could say 
among them, and two stout qtiarleiifei^ves, Mttle to it of their own knowledge ; for they 
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never saw one man, and tlie fellow being 
killed tkat had affirmed it, they had no other 
witness to confirm it to them. 

It was five or six months after this before 
they heard any more of the savages, in which 
time our men weie in hopes they had either 
forgot their former bad luck, or given over 
the hopes of better, when on a sudden they 
were invaded with the most formidable fleet, 
of no less than eight-and-twenty canoes full 
of savages, armed vith bows and arrows, great 
clubs, wooden swords, and such like engines 
of war ; and they brought such numbers with 
them that, in short, it put all our people into 
the utmost consternation. 

As they came on shore in the evening, and 
at the easternmost side of the island, our men 
had that night to consult and consider what 
to do ; and, in the first place, knowing that 
their being entirely concealed was their only 
safety before, and would much more be so 
now, while the number of their enemies was 
so great, they therefore resolved first of all to 
take down the huts which were built for the 
two Englishmen, and drive away their goats 
to the old cave ; because they supposed the 
savages would go diiectly thither, as soon as 
it was day, to play the old game over again, 
though they did not now land within two 
leagues of it 

In the next place they drove away all the 
flock of goats they had at the old bower, as I 
called it, which belonged to the Spaniards ; 
and, in short, left as little appearance of 
inhabitants anywhere as was possible ; and 
the next morning early they posted them- 
selves with all their lorce at the plantation 
of the two men, waiting for their coming. 
As they guessed, so it happened. These new 
invaders, leaving their canoes at the east end 
of the island, came ranging along the shore 
directly towards the place to the number of 
two hundred and fifty, as near as our men 
could judge. Our army was but small in- 
deed ; but that which was worse, they had 
not ams for all their number neither. The 
whole account, it seems, stood thus. Fi:^t, 
as to the men : — 

17 Spaniards, 

5 Englishmen. 

1 Old Friday, or Friday’s father. 

$ The three siaves taken wiih the TOie% who 
proved very feithfnl. 

S Other slaves who lived thie 



To arm these they had : — 

11 Muskets. 

5 Pistols. 

3 Fowling-pieces. 

5 Muskets or fowling-pieces, which were taken 
by me from the mutinous seamen, whom I 
reduced, 

2 Swords. 

3 Old Halberds. 

To their slaves they did not give either 
musket or fusee, hut they had every one a 
halberd, or a long staff, like a quarterstaif, 
with a great spike of iron fastened into each 
end of It, and by his side a hatchet ; also every 
one of our men had hatchets. Two of the 
women could not be prevailed upon but they 
would come into the fight ; and they had 
bows and arrows, which the Spaniards had 
taken from the savages when the fiist action 
happened, which I have spoken of, where 
the Indians fought with one another ; and 
the women had hatchets too. 

The Spaniard governor, whom I have de- 
scribed so often, commanded the whole ; and 
William Atkins, who, though a dreadful fel- 
low foi wickedness, was a most daring, bold 
fellow, commanded under him. The sav- 
ages came forward like lions, and our men, 
which was the worst of their fate, had no 
advantage in their situation, only that Wil- 
liam Atkins, who now proved a most useful 
fellow, with six men, was planted just behind 
a small thicket of bushes as an advanced 
guard, with orders to let the first of them 
pass by, and then fire into the middle of 
them ; and as soon as he had fired, to make 
his retreat as nimbly as he could round a 
part of the wood, and so come in behind the 
Spaniards where they stood, having a thicket 
of trees also before them. 

When the savages came on they ran strag- 
gling about every way in heaps, out of all 
manner of order, and William Atkins let 
about fifty of them pass by him ; then, seeing 
the rest come in a very thick throng, he 
orders three of his men to fire, having loaded 
their muskets with six or seveu bullets 
apiece, about as big as large pistol-bullets. 
How many they killed or wounded they 
knew not, hut, the consternation and sur- 
prise were inexpressible among the savages ; 
they were frighted to the last degree to h^r 
such a dreadful noise, and see their men killed 
and others hurt, but see nobody that did it. 
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When in the middle of their fright, William custom, and shouted, twice in token of them 
AtMns and his other three let fly again among victory. After which they^ had the moiti- 
the thickest of them ; and in less than a min- fication to see several of their wounded men 
iite the first three, being loaded again, gave fall, dying with the mere loss of blood, 
them a third volley. The Spaniard governor, having drawn his 

Had William Atkins and his men retired little body up together upon a rising ground, 
immediately as soon as they had fired, as Atkins, though he was wounded, would have 
they were ordered to do, or had the rest of had him marched, and charged them again 
the body been at hand to have poured in altogether at once. But the Spaniard re- 
their shot continually, the savages had been plied, “Seignior Atkins, you see howAeir 
effectually routed ; for the terror that was wounded men fight ; let them alone till 
among them came principally fixim this, mornmg ; all these wounded men will be 
namely, that they were killed by the gods stiff and sore with their wounds, and faint 
with thnnder and lightnmg, and could see with the loss of blood ; and so we shall have 
nobody that hurt them ; but Wilham Atkins the fewer to engage.” 

staying to load again, discovered the cheat. The advice was good : hut William Atkins 
Some of the savages, who were at a distance, replied, merrily, “That^s true, seignior, and 
spying them, came upon them behind, and so shall I too ; and that ’s the reason I would 
though Atkms aud his men fired at them go on while I am warm.” “Well, Seignior 
also, two or three times, and killed about Atkins,” saysihe Sjianiard, “you have be- 
twenty, retiring as fast as they could, yet haved gallantly, and done your part ; we 
they wounded Atkins himself, and killed will fight for you if you cannot come on ; 
one of his fellow-Englishmen with their but I think it best to stay till morning.” So 
arrows, as they did afterwards one Spaniard they waited. 

and one of the Indian slaves who came with But as it was a clear moonlight night, and 
the women. This slave was a most gallant they found the savages in great disorder 
fellow, and fought most desperately, killing about their dead and wounded men, and a 
five of them with his own hand, having no great hurry and noise among them where 
weapon but one of the armed staves and a they lay, they afterwards resolved to fall 
hatchet. T-ipon them in the night, especially if they 

Our men being thus hard laid at, Atkins could come to give them hut one volley 
wounded and two other men killed, retreated before they were discovered, which they had 
to a rising ground in the wood, and the a Mr opportunity to do ; for one of the two 
Spaniards, after firing three volleys upon Englishmen, in whose quarter it was where 
them, retreated also ; for their number was the fight began, led them round between the 
so great, and they were so desperate, that woods and seaside westward, and then, timi- 
though above fifty of them were killed, and ing short south, they came so near where the 
more than so many wounded, yet they came thickest of them lay, that before they were 
on in the teeth of our men, fearless of seen or heard eight of them fired in among 
danger, and shot their arrows like a cloud ; them, and did dreadful execution upon them, 
and it was observed that their wounded men. In half a minute more eight others fired 
who were not quite disabled, were made out- after them, pouring in their small shot in 
ir^eous by their wounds, and fought like such a quantity that abundance were killed 
madmen. and wounded ; and all this while they were 

When our men retreated, they left the not able to see who hurt them, or which way 
Spaniard and the Englishman that were to fly. 

killed behind them ; and the sav^s, when The Spaniards charged again with the 
they came up to them, killed them over utmost expedition, and then divided them- 
again in a wretched manner, breaking their selves into three bodies, and resolved to fall in 
arms, legs, and heads with their clubs and among them all together. They had fci each 
Wooden swords, like true savages But, find- body eight persons, — that is to say, twenty- 
ing ofit men were gone, they did not seem to four, whereof were twenty-two men, the 

ih a two womem who, by ihe way, fought dOs** 
tkA' perat4y. 
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They divided the fire-aims equally in each 
party, and so of the halbeids and staves. 
They would have had the women keep back, 
but they said they were resolved to die with 
their husbands- Having thus iormed their 
little army, they marched out from among 
the trees, and came up to the teeth ol the 
enemy, shouting and hallooing as loud as 
they could. The savages stood all together, 
but were in the utmost confusion, healing 
the noise of our men shouting from thiee 
quarters together. They would have fought 
il they had seen us ; and as soon as we came 
near enough to be seen, some arrows were 
shot, and poor old Friday was wounded, 
though not dangerously. But our men gave 
them no time, but, running up to them, fired 
among them three ways, and then fell in 
with the but-ends of their muskets, their 
swords, armed staves, and hatchets, and laid 
about them so well, that, in a word, they set 
up a dismal screaming and howling, flying 
to save their lives which way soever they 
could 

Our men were tired with the execution, 
and killed or mortally wounded in the two 
fights about one hundred and eighty of them ; 
the rest, being frighted out ot their wits, 
scoured through the woods and over the hills 
with all the speed and fear that nimble feet 
could help them to do ; and as we did not 
trouble ourselves much to pursue them, they 
got all together to the seaside, where they 
landed, and where their canoes lay. But 
their disaster was not at an end yet ; for it 
blew a terrible stoim of wind that evening 
from the seaward, so that it was impossible ! 
for them to go off, — nay, the storm continu- 
ing all night, when the tide came up their 
canoes weie most of them driven by the 
surge of the sea so high upon the shore that 
it required infinite toil to get them off, and 
some of them were even dashed to pieces 
against the beach or against one another. 

Our men, though glad of their victory, yet 
got little rest that night ; but having refreshed 
themselves as well as they could, they re- 
solved to march to that part of the island 
where the savages were fled, and see what 
posture they were in. This necessanly led 
them over the place where the fl^ht had 
been, and where they found several of the 
poor creattires hot quite dead, and yet past 
recUv^riUg life,, a s%hf;d%a9^0e®t>le enou^ 


to generous minds ; for a truly great man, 
though obliged by the law of bittle to 
destioy his enemy, takes no delight in liis 
misery. 

However, there was no need to give any 
oiders in this case ; for their own savages, 
who were their servants, despatched those 
poor cieatuies with their hatchets. 

At length they came in view of the place 
where the more miseiable remains of the sav- 
ages^ army lay, where there appeared about an 
bundled still. Their posture was geneially 
sitting upon the gimmd, with their knees up 
towards their mouth, and the head put be- 
tween the two hands, leaning down upon the 
knees. 

When our men came within two musket- 
shot of them, the Spanish governor ordered 
two muskets to be fired without ball, to alaini 
them. Thi'5 he did that by their countenance 
he might know what to expect, namely, 

' whether they were still in heart to fight, 
or were so heaitily beaten as to be dispirited 
and discouraged, and so he might manage 
accordingly. 

This stratagem took ; for, as soon as the 
savages heard the first gun and saw the flash 
of the second, they started up from their feet 
ill the greatest consternation imaginalde ; and 
as our men advanced swiftly towaids them, 
they all ran screaming and yawling away, 
with a kind of a howling noise, which our 
men did not understand and had never heard 
before, and thus they ran up the hills into 
the country. 

At first onr men had much rather the 
weather had been calm, and they had all gone 
away to sea ; but they did not then considei 
that this might probably have been the occa- 
sion of their coming again in such multitudes 
as not to be resisted, or, at least, to come so 
many and so often as would quite desolate 
the island and starve them Will Atkias, 
therefore, who, notwithstanding his wound, 
kept always with them, proved the best coun- 
sellor in this case. His advice was to take 
the advantage that offered, and clap in be- 
tweeir them and their boats, and so deprive 
them of the capacity of ever returning any 
more to plague the island. I | / I 

They consulted long about this ; and ^ , 
some were ag«unst it, for fear of maldng; fhe . 
wretches fly to the woods and live thto des- 
perate, and so they shp^fl liave , them to hunt \ . 
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like wild keasts, be afraid to stir out about 
tbeir business, and have their plantations con- 
tinually rifled, all their tame goats destroyed, 
and, in short, be reduced to a life of continual 
distress. 

Will Atkins told them they had better 
have to do with a hundred men than with a 
hundred nations ; that as they must destroy 
their boats, so they must destroy the men, or 
be all of them destroyed themselves. In a 
word, he showed them the necessity of it so 
plainly that they all came into it. So they 
went to work immediately with the boats, 
and getting some dry wood together from 
a dead tree, they tried to set some of them on 
fire, but they were so wet that they would 
not burn ; however, the fire so burned the 
upper part, that it soon made them unfit for 
swimming in the sea as boats. When the 
Indians saw what they were about, some of 
them came running out of the woods, and 
coming as near as they could to our men, 
kneeled down and cried, Oa, - oa, wara- 

moka 1 ” and some other words of their lan- 
guage, which none of the others understood 
anything of ; hut as they made pitiful ges- 
tures and strange noises, it was easy to under- 
stand they begged to have their boats spared, 
and that they would be gone, and never come I 
there again. 

But our men were now satisfied that they 
had no way to preserve themselves or to save 
thdr colony but effectually to prevent any of 
fliese people from ever going home again, 
depending upon this, that if ever so much as 
one of lliem got back into their country to 
tell the story, the colony was undone ; so 
that, letting them know that they should not 
have any mercy, they fell to work with their 
canoes, and destroyed them, every one that 
the storm had not destroyed before ; at the 
sight of which the savages raised a hideous 
cry in the woods, which our people heard 
plain enough, after which they ran about the 
island like distracted men, so that, in a word, 
our men did not really know at first what to 
do with them, 

ISfor did the Spaniards, with all their pru- 
dence, consider that yrhale they made this 
people thus desperate, they ought to have 
kept good guard at the same time upon their 
plantations ; for though it trim they had 
driven away their eattl% aUd fire Indleut did 
not find out theit mA ret^al, I Uly 


old castle at the hill, nor the cave in the val- 
ley, yet they found out my plantation at the 
bower, and pulled it all to pieces, and all the 
fences and planting ahoxrt it, trod all the corn 
under foot, tore up the vines and grapes, 
beiag just then almost ripe, and did to our 
men an inestimable damage, though to them- 
selves not one farthing worth of service. 

Though our men were able to fight them 
upon all occasions, yet they were in no con- 
dition to pursue them, or hunt them up and 
down ; for as they were too nimble of foot 
for our men when they found them single, so 
our men durst not go about single, for fear of 
being surrounded with their numbers. The 
best was, they had no weapons ; for though 
they had bows, they had no arrows left, nor 
any materials to make any, nor had they any 
edged tool or weapon among them. 

The extremity and distress they were re- 
duced to was great, and indeed deplorable ; 
but at the same time our men were also 
brought to very bad circumstances by them ; 
for though their retreats were preserved, yet 
their provision was destroyed, and their har- 
vest spoiled, and what to do, or which way 
to turn themselves, they knew not. The only 
refuge they had now was the stock of cattle 
they had in the valley by the cave, and some 
little corn which grew there, and the planta- 
tion of the three Englishmen, William Atkins 
and his comrades, who were' now reduced to 
two, one of them being killed by an arrow 
which struck him on the side of his head, 
just under the tem^Dle, so that he never spoke 
more ; and it was very remarkable that this 
was the same barbarous fellow who cut the 
poor savage slave with his hatchet, and who 
afterwards intended to have murdered aU the 
Spaniards. 

I looked upon their case to have been 
worse at this time than mine was at any 
time, after I first discovered the grains of 
barley and rice, and got into the manner of 
planting and raising my com and my tame 
cattle ; for now they had, as I may say, a 
hundred wolves upon the island, which 
would devour everything fhey could come at, 
yet could very hardly be come at theto-- 
selves. 

The first thing they concluded, when thay 
saw what thdr circumstances were, was, that 
they would, if possible, drive them up to 
fte further part of the island, southwest, 
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that if any more savages came on shore they 
might not find one another. Then, that they 
would daily hunt and harass them, and kill 
as many of them as they could come at, till 
they had reduced their number ; and if they 
could at last tame them and bring them to 
anything, they would give them corn, and 
teach them how to plant and live upon their 
daily labor. 

In order to do this, they so followed them, 
and so terrified them mth their guns, that in 
a few days, if any of them fired a gun at an 
Indian, if he did not hit him yet he v^-ould 
fall down for fear ; and so dreadfully frighted 
they were, that they kept out of sight farther 
and farther, till at last our men following 
them, and every day almost killing and wound- 
ing some of them, they kept up in the woods 
and hollow places so much, that it reduced 
them to the utmost misery for want of food, 
and many were afterwards found dead in the 
woods, without any hurt, but merely starved 
to death. 

When our men found this it made their 
hearts relent, and pity moved them, especially 
the Spanish governor, who was the most gen- 
tlemanly, generous-minded man that ever I 
met with in my life ; and he proposed, if pos- 
sible, to take one of them alive, and bring him 
to understand what they meant, so far as to 
be able to act as interpreter, and to go among 
them and see if they might be brought to 
some conditions that might be depended upon, 
to save their lives and to do us no spoil. 

It was some while before any of them 
could be taken ; but being weak and half 
starved, one of them was at last surprised, 
and made a prisoner. He was sullen at first, 
and would neither eat nor drink ; but finding 
himself kindly used, and victuals given him, 
and no violence offered him, he at last grew 
tractable, and came to himselfi 

They brought old Triday to him, who 
talked often with him, and told him how 
kind the others would he to them all ; that 
they would not only save their lives, but 
would give them a part of the island to life 
in, provided they would give sltisfaction that 
they would keep in their own hounds, and not 
come beyond it to ipjure or prejudice oitups ; 
and that they should Imve com given them 
to plant, and make it gtcm fope thA bread, 
and some bread ^ven them for their present 
' subsistence i ai^ old TridaF the Mlow 


go and talk with the rest of his countrymen, 
and see what they said to it, assuring them 
that, if they did not agiee immediately, they 
should he all destroyed. 

The poor wretches, thoroughly humbled, 
and reduced in number to about thirty-seven, 
closed with the proposal at the first offer, and 
begged to have some food given them ; upon 
which twelve Spaniards and two Englishmen, 
well armed, with three Indian slaves and old 
Friday, marched to the place where they 
were. The three Indian slaves carried them 
a large q[uantity of bread, some rice boiled up 
to cakes and dried in the sun, and three live 
goats ; and they were ordered to go to the 
side of a hill, where they sat down, ate the 
provisions very thankfully, and were the 
most faithful fellows to their words that could 
be thought of ; for, except when they came to 
beg victuals and directions, they never came 
out of their bounds, and there they lived 
when I came to the island, and I went to see 
them. 

They had taught them both to plant com, 
make bread, breed tame goats, and milk 
them ; they wanted nothing but wives, and 
they soon would have been a nation. They 
were confined to a neck of land, surrounded 
with high rocks behind them, and lying plain 
towards the sea before them, on the south- 
east corner of the island. They had kiid 
enough, and it was very good and fruitful ; 
they had a piece of land about a mile and a 
half broad and three or four miles in length. 

Our men taught them to make wooden 
spades, such as I made for myself ; and gave 
them among than twelve hatchets and three 
or four knives; and there, they lived, the 
most subjected, innocent creatures that ever 
were heard of. 

After this, the colony enjoyed a perfect 
tranq^uillity with respect to the savages, tift I 
came to revisit them, which was about two 
years. Hot but that now and then some 
canoes of savages came on shore for their tri- 
umphal unnatural feasts ; hut as they were 
of sevtel nations, and perhaps had never 
heard of those that came before, or the rea- ^ 
son of it, they did not make any search or . ; 
in<|uiiy after their countrymen ; and if they ’ ■ 
had, it would have been very hard to have 
found them out i , 

Thus I think I have given a lull account 
of aE that happened to them to my return, , , 
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at least tlxat was wortli notice. Tlie Indians 
or savages were wonderfully civilized by 
them, and they freq[nently went among them, 
“but forbade, on pain of death, any of the 
Indians coming to them, because they would 
not have their settlement betrayed again. 

One thing was very remarkable, namely, 
that they taught the savages to make wickei- 
work, or baskets ; but they soon outdid their 
masters, for they made abundance of most 
ingenious things in wicker-work ; particu- 
larly, all sorts of baskets, sieves, bird-cages, 
cupboards, &c., as also chaiis to sit on, 
stools, beds, couches, and abundance of other 
things, being veiy ingenious at such work 
when they were once put in the way of it. 

My coming was a particular relief to these 
people, because we fttrmshed them with 
knives, scissors, spades, shovels, pickaxes, 
and all things of that kind which they could 
want. 

With the help of these tools they were so 
very handy that they came at last to build 
up theii huts, or our houses, very handsome- 
ly, raddling or working it up like basket- 
work all the way round ; which was a very 
extraordinary piece of ingenuity, and looked 
very odd, but was an exceeding good fence, 
as well against heat as against all sorts of 
vermin : and our men were so taken with it, 
thifc they got the ^vild savages to come and 
do the like for them ; so that when I came 
to see the two Englishmen’s colonies, they 
loofced at a distance if they lived all like 
bw in a hive* And as for Will Atkins, 
who Was now become a very industrious, 
necessary, and sober fellow, he had made 
MtoSelf such a tent of basket-work as I 
believe was never seen. It was an hundred 
and twenty paces round in the outside, as I 
measured by my steps ; the walls were as 
close worked as a basket, in panels or 
squares of thirty4wo in number, and very 
strong, standing about seven feet high. In 
the middle was another not above twenty- 
two paces round, but built stronger, being 
eight-square in its form ; and in the eight 
comers stood ei^t very stmng posts, round 
the top of which he jAid stirimg pieces pinned 
together with wood^ pins, which he 
raised a pyramid for the roof of rafters, 
and jdiiied to- 
pails, 


himself, too, out of the old iron that I had 
left there ; and indeed this fellow showed 
abundance of ingenuity in seveial things 
which he had no knowledge of. He made 
him a forge, with a pair of wooden bellov s 
to blow the hre ; he made Mmself charcoal 
for his work ; and he formed out of one of 
the iron crows a middling good anvil to 
hammer upon ; in this manner he made 
many things, hut especially hooks, staples, 
and spikes, holts, and hinges. But, to return 
to the house : after he had pitched the root 
of his innermost tent, he -worked it up be- 
tween the rafters with basket-work so firm, 
and thatched that over again so ingeniously 
with rice-straw, and over that a large leaf 
of a tree, which covered the top, that Lis 
house was as dry as if it had been tiled or 
slated. Indeed, he owned that the savages 
made the basket- woik for him. 

The outer circuit was covered, as a lean- 
to, all round this inner apartment, and loi g 
rafters lay from the two and thirty angles to 
the top of the posts of the inner house, ben g 
about twenty feet distance ; so that thei'e 
was a space like a walk within the outer 
wicker-wall and without the inner, 
twenty feet wide. 

The inner place he partitioned off vith 
the same wicker-work, but much fairer, and 
divided it into six apartments, so that ho 
had six rooms on a floor j and out of every 
one of these there was a door, first into the 
entry or coming into the main tent, and 
another door into the space or walk that v as 
round it ; so that walk was also divided into 
SIX equal parts, which served not only foi 
retreat, but to store up any necessaries whit h 
the family had occasion for. These six 
spaces not taking up the whole circumfer- 
ence, what other apartments the outer circle 
had were thus ordered ; as soon as j^oii 
were in at the door of the outer circle, you 
had a short passage straight before you to 
the door of the inner house, hut on either 
side was a wicker partition, and a door in 
it, by which you went, first, into a large 
room or storl-house, tw^ty feet 
about thirty feet long, and tferoiigh that ,tnAo 
another not quite so l<nigj so that the 
outer circle were ten handsome tooms, six 
of which were only to be come at threngh 
the apartments of the mner tent, and smved 
as closets or retiring rooms to the tepective 
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clianabers of the inner circle ; and four large 
warehouses or hams, or what you please to 
call them, which went m through one anoth- 
er, two on either hand of the passage that 
led through the outer door to the inner 
tent. 

Such a piece of basket-work, I believe, 
was never seen in the world, nor a house or 
tent so neatly contrived, much less so built. 
In this great beehive lived the three fami- 
lies, that is to say, Will Atkins and his com- 
panion, The third was killed, but Ms wile 
remained with three children ; for she was, 
it seems, big with cMld when he died. And 
the other two w^ere not at all backward to 
give the widow her full share of everything, 
— I mean, as to their com, milk, grapes, 
&c., and when they killed a kid, or found a 
turtle on the shore ; so that they all lived 
well enough, though it was true they were 
not so industrious as the other two, as has 
been observed already. 

One thing, however, cannot be omitted, 
namely, that as for religion^ I doMt know 
that there was anytMng of that kind among 
them. They pretty often, indeed, put onei 
another in mind that there was a God, by 
the yejy common method of seamen, name- 
ly, swearing by his name. jNTor were their 
poor ignorant savage wives much the better 
for Iwig been married to Christians, as we 
mttit cl® j for as they knew very little 
of (lo4 thehwelves, so they were utterly in- 
capable of entering into any discourse with 
thdr wives about a God, or to talk anytMng 
to them concerning religion. 

The utmost of all the improvements which 
I can say the wives had made from them 
was, that they had taught them to speak 
English pretty well ; and all the cMldren 
they had, which were near twenty in all, were 
taught to Speak English too, from their first 
learning to ap^, though they at first spoke it 
in a v®^ broken mmmif like their mothers. 
Th®re were none of these cMIdren above six 
years oM when I came thSher, tjr it was 
not much above seven ywa that they had 
fetched these ive iav^^ laikp over: but 
they had a® been &r Ihfy Imd 

all cMIdren molfa or teas 1 1 cook’s- 

mate% wife was big of iar ai|# 
the mothers were a® a g<kwi Sort of Well- 
govemed, quiet, laborious woman, modest 
and decent, helpful to one anodier ^ migh^ 


observant and subject to their masters, I 
cannot call them husbands j and wanted 
notMng but to be well instructed in the 
Christian religion, and to be legally mar- 
ried ; both which were happily brought 
about afterwards by my means, or, at least, 
in consequence of my coming among them. 

Having thus given an account of the colony 
in general, and pretty much ot my five run- 
agate Englishmen, I must say something of 
the Spaniards, who were the mam body of 
the family, and in whose story there are 
some incidents also remarkable enough. 

I had a great many discourses with them 
about their circumstances when they were 
among the savages. They told me readily, 
that they had no instances to give of their 
application or ingenuity in that countiy ; 
that they were a poor, miserable, dejected 
handful of people ; that if means had been put 
into their hands, they had yet so abandoned 
themselves to despair, and so sunk under the 
weight of their misfortunes, that they thought 
of nothing but starving. One of them, a 
grave and very sensible man, told me he was 
convinced they were in the wrong ; that it 
was not the part of ivise men to give up 
themselves to their misery, but always to 
take hold of the helps which reason offered, 
as well for piesent support as for future 
deliverance. He told me that grief was the 
most senseless, insignificant passion in the 
world ; for that it regarded only things past, 
which were generally impossible to be re- 
called or to be remedied, but had no view to 
things to come, and had no share in anything 
that looked like deliverance, but rather added 
to the affliction than proposed a remedy. 
And upon this he repeated a Spanish proverb, 
which thou^ I cannot repeat in just the same 
words that he spoke in, yet I remember I 
made it into an English proverb of my own, 
thus : — 

In trouble to be taronbled, 

Is to have your trouble doubled.** 

He ran on then in remarks upon all the 
little improvements I masde in my soli- 
tude i my unw^-ried as h® called 

it, and how I had ma# a iitiich, 

in its circumstances, at fimt rnnoh Bvorse 
fhan theirs, a thousmid tim^ l#|>y 
than theirs was, even now, when they were 
all together. He told me it was remarkable 
that Ehgjtehmen had a greater presence of 
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mind in their distress than any people that 
ever he met with ; that their unhappy nation 
and the Portuguese were the worst men in 
the world to struggle with misfortunes, for 
their first step in danger, after the common 
efforts are over, was always to despair, lie 
down under it, and die, without rousing their 
thoughts up to proper remedies for escape. 

I told Tiim their case and mine differed 
exceedingly : that they were cast upon the 
shore without necessaries, without supply of 
food or of present sustenance till they could 
provide : that it is true I had this disadvan- 
tage and discomfort, that I was alone ; hut 
then the supplies I had providentially thrown 
into my hands by the unexpected drivmg of 
the ship on shore, were such a help as Would 
have encouraged any creature in the world 
to have applied himself as I had done. 

Seignior,” says the Spaniard, “ had we poor 
Spaniards been in your case, we should never 
have gotten half those things out of the ship, 
as you did ; nay,” says he, we should never 
have found means to have gotten a raft to 
carry them, or to have gotten the raft on 
shore without boat or sail ; and how much 
less should we have done ” said he, “ if any 
of us had been alone 1 ” Well, I desired him 
to abate his compliment, and go on with the 
history of their coming on shore, where they 
landed. He told me they unhappily landed 
at a place where there were people without 
provisions ; whereas, had they had the com- 
mon sense to have put off to sea again, and 
gone to another island a little farther, they 
had found provisions, though without people ; 
there being an island that way, as they had 
been told, where there were provisions, 
though no people ; that is to say, that the 
Spaniards of Trinidad had freq^uently been 
there, and had filed the island with goats 
and hogs at several times ; where they have 
bred in such multitudes, and where turtle 
and sea-fowls were in such plenty, that they 
could have been in no want of flesh, though 
they had found no bread ; whereas here they 
were only sustained with a few roots and 
herbs which they understood not, and which 
had no substance in them, and which the 
inhabitants gave them sparingly enough, aUd 
who could treat them no bettet^ fiidess 
they would turn cannibals, and eat men’s 
flesh, ^ which Was the great dainty Of their 
* ^ f r ^ 


They gave me an account how many ways 
they strove to civilize the savages they were 
with, and to teach them rational customs in 
the ordinary way of livmg, hut in vain ; and 
how they retorted it upon them as unjust, 
that they who came there for assistance and 
support should attempt to set up for instruct- 
ors of those that gave them bread ; intimat- 
ing, it seems, that none should set up for the 
instructors of others but those who could live 
without them. 

They gave me dismal accounts of the ex- 
tremities they were driven to ; how some- 
times they were many days without any 
food at all ; the island they were upon being 
[inhabited by a sort of savages that lived 
more indolent, and for that reason were less 
supplied with the necessaries of life, than 
they had reason to believe others were in the 
same part of the world ; and yet they found 
that these savages were less ravenous and 
voracious than those who had better supplies 
of food. 

Also, they added, that they could not but 
see with what demonstrations of wisdom and 
goodness the governing providence of God 
directs the events of things in the world, 
which, they said, appeared in their circum- 
stances : for if, pressed by the hardships they 
were under and the barrenness of the country 
where they were, they had searched after a 
better place to live in, they had then been 
out of the way of the relief that happened to 
them by my means. 

Then they gave me an account how the 
savages whom they lived among expected 
them to go out with them into their wars. 
And it was true that, as they had fire-arms 
with them, had they not had the disaster to 
lose their ammunition, they should not have 
been serviceable only to their friends, hut 
have made themselves terrible both to friends 
and enemies ; hut, being without powder and 
shot, and yet in a condition that they could 
not in reason deny to go out with their kndr 
lords to their wars, when they came info the 
field of battle they were in a worse condition 
than the savages themselves, for they neither 
had bows nor arrows, nor could they use those ^ 
the savages gave them ; so that they cordd ' , 
do nothing but stand still and he wounded 
with arrows till they came up to the teefib of 
their enemy; and thei^, 
halberds they had 1 
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tliey would often drive a wliole little army 
before them with those halberds and sharp- 
ened sticks put into the muzzles of their 
muskets. But that, for all this, they were 
sometimes surrounded with multitudes, and 
in great danger from their arrows, till at last 
they found the way to make themselves 
large targe’ts of wood, which they coveied 
with skins of wild beasts, whose names they 
knew not ; and these covered them fiom the 
arrows of the =?avages j that, notwithstanding 
these, they were sometimes in great danger, 
and were once five of them knocked down 
together with the clubs of the savages ; which 
was the time when one of them was taken 
prisoner, — that is to say, the Spaniard 
whom I had relieved, that at first they 
thought had been killed. But when after- 
wards they heard he was taken prisoner, they 
were under the greatest grief imaginable, and 
would willingly have ventured there lives to 
have rescued him. 

They told me that when they were so 
knocked down, the rest of their company 
rescued them, and stood over them, fighting 
till they were come to themselves, all but him 
whom they thought had been dead ; and then 
they made their way with their halberds and 
pieces, standing close together in a line, 
through a body of above a thousand savages, 
beating down all that came in their way, got 
the victory over their enemies, hut to their 
great sorrow, because it was with the loss of 
their friend ; whom the other party, finding 
him alive, carried off with some others, as I 
gave an account in my former. 

They described most affectionately how 
tliey were surprised with joy at the return 
of their friend and companion in misery, 
whom they thought had been devoured by 
wild beasts of the worst kind, namely, by 
wild men ; and yet how more and more they 
were surprised with the account he gave 
them of his errand, and that there was a 
Christian in any place near, much more one 
that was able, and had humanity enough, to 
contribiite to their deliverance. 

They described how Hiey were astonished 
at the sight of the relief I sent them, and at 
the appearance of loates of bread, things 
they had not seen since their coming to that 
miserable place ; how often they crossed it 
and blessed it, as bread smit fcom H^vefi p 
and what a reviving cordial it was ^ |h^ 


spirits to taste it ; as also of the other things 
I had sent for their supply. And, after all, 
they would have told me something of the 
joy they were in at the sight of a boat and 
pilots to carry them away to the person and 
place from whence all these new comforts 
came ; but they told me it was impossible to 
express it by words, for their excessive joy 
naturally driving them to unbecoming ex» 
tiavagances, they had no way to describe 
them but by telling me that they bordered 
upon lunacy, having no way to give vent to 
their passion suitable to the sense that was 
upon them: that in some it worked one 
way and in some another ; and that some of 
them, through a surprise of joy, would biirst 
out into tears, others he stark mad, and 
others immediately faint. This discourse 
extremely affected me, and called to my 
mind Friday’s ecstasy when he met Ms 
father ; and the poor people’s ecstasy when 
I took them up at sea, after their ship was 
on fire ; the mate of the ship’s joy when he 
found himself delivered in the place where 
he expected to perish; and my own joy 
when, after twenty-eight years’ captivity, I 
found a good ship ready to carry me to my 
own country. All these things made me 
more sensible of the relation of those poor 
men, and more affected with it. 

Having thus given a view of the state 
of things as I found them, I must relate 
the heads of what I did for these people, 
and the condition in which I left them. 
It was their opinion, and mine too, that they 
would be troubled no more with the savages ; 
or that, if they W’ere, they would be able to 
cut them off, if they were twice as many as 
before ; so they had no concern about that. 
Then I entered into a serious discourse with 
the Spaniard, whom I call governor, about 
their stay iu the island ; for as I was not 
come to carry any of them off, so it would 
not be just to carry off some and leave others, 
who perhaps would be unwilling to stay if 
their strength was diminished. 

On the other hand, I told them I came to 
establish them there, not to retnove them ; 
and then I let them kaow thal^ I had Monght 
with me relief of sundry Mmets for them ; 
that I had been at a great charge to #pply 
them with all tMngs necessary, as well for 
their convenience as their defence ; and that 
I had such and such particular persons with 
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me, as well to increase and recruit their 
number, as by the particular necessary em- 
ployments which they were bied to, being 
artificers, to assist them in those things in 
"v^hich, at present, they weie to seek. 

They were all together when I talked thus 
to them ; and before I deliveied to them the 
stores I had brought, I asked them one by one 
if they had entirely forgot and buried the first 
animosities that had been among them, and 
would shake hands with one another, and 
engage in a strict friendship and union of 
interest, that so there might be no more mis- 
understandings or jealousies. 

William Atkins, with abundance of frank- 
ness and good-humor, said they had met 
with afflictions enough to make them all 
sober, and enemies enough to make them all 
friends ; that, for his part, he would live and 
die with them ; and was so far from design- 
ing anything against the Spaniards, that he 
owned they had done nothing to him but 
what his own mad humors made necessary, 
and what he would have done, and perhaps 
much worse, in their case ; and that he would 
ask them pardon, if I desiied it, for the foolish 
and brutish things he had done to them ; 
and was very willing and desirous of living 
in terms of entire friendship and union with 
them ; and would do anything that lay in 
his power to convince them of it : and as for 
going to England, he cared not if he did not 
go thither these twenty years. 

The Spaniards said they had indeed at 
first disarmed and excluded Willifim Atkins 
and his two countrymen for their ill conduct, 
as they had let me know ; and they appealed 
to me for the necessity they were under to 
do so ; but that William Atkins had be- 
haved himself so bravely in the great fight 
they had with the savages, and on several 
occasions since, and had shown himself so 
faitMul to and concerned for the general 
interest of them all, that they had forgottai 
all that was past, and thought he merited as 
much to be trusted with arms and to bei 
supplied with necessaries as any of them ; 
and that they had testified their satisfasction 
in him by committing the command to him, 
next to the governot Mm^li And as they 
had an entire confidence in him and all his 
countrymen, so they acknowledge that they 
had merified that |by alt the 

.methods that thoneA men .c<pl4 merit to he , 


valued and trusted ; and they most heartily 
embraced the occasion of giving me this 
assurance, that they would never have any 
interest separate fiom one another. 

Upon these frank and open declarations of 
fiiendship, we appointed the next day to 
dine all together ; and indeed we made a 
splendid feast, I caused the ship’s cook and 
his mate to come on shore and dress our 
dinner, and the old cook’s-mate we had on 
shore assisted. We brought on shore six 
pieces of good beef and four pieces of pork 
out of the ship’s provision, with our punch- 
bowl and materials to fill it ; and, in partic- 
ular, gave them ten bottles of French claret, 
and ten bottles of English beer, — things that 
neither the Spaniards nor the Englishmen 
had tasted for many years ; and which, it may 
be supposed, they were exceeding glad of. 

The Spaniards added to our least five 
whole kids, which the cooks roasted ; and 
three of them were sent, covered up close, on 
board the ship to the seamen, that they 
might feast on fresh meat from on shore, as 
we did with their salt meat from on board. 

After this feast, at which *we were veiy 
innocently merry, I brought out my cargo of 
goods, wherein, that there might he no dis- 
pute about dividing, I showed them that 
there was sufficient for them all ; and de- 
sired that they might all take an equal 
quantity of the goods that were for wealing, 
— that is to say, equal when made up ; as, 
first, I distributed linen sufficient to make 
every one of them four shirts, and at the 
Spaniard’s request afterwards made them up 
six. These were exceeding comfortable to 
them, having been what, as I may say, they 
had long since forgot the use of, or -what it 
was to wear them. 

I allotted the thin English stuffs which I 
mentioned before to make every one a light 
coat, like a frock, which I judged fittest for 
the heat of the season, cool and loose ; and 
ordered that whenever they decayed they 
should make more as they thought fit. The 
like for pumps, shoes, stockings, and hata| 
&c. 

I cannot express what pleasure, what 
satisfaction, sat upon the countenances of all i 
these poor men when they saw the care I ^ 
had taken of them, and how weH pi 
furnished them. They Md me I was a 
father to them, and that, having such a cor- 
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respondent as I was in so remote a part of 
the world, it would make them forget that 
they were left in a desolate place ; and they 
all voluntarily engaged to me not to leave 
the place without my consent. 

Then I presented to them the people I 
had brought with me, particularly the tailor, 
the smith, and the two carpenters, — all of 
them most necessary people ; but, above all, 
my general artificer, than whom they could 
not name anything that was more useful to 
them. And the tailor, to show his concern 
for them, went to work immediately, and, 
with my leave, made them every one a shirt 
the first thing he did ; and which was still 
more, he taught the women, not only how 
to sew and stitch, and use the needle, hut 
nude them assist to make the shirts for their 
husbands and for all tbe rest. 

As to tbe carpenters, I scarce need men- | 
tion how useful they were, for they took in 
pieces all my clumsy, unhandy things, and 
made them clever, convenient tables, stools, 
bedsteads, cupboards, lockers, shelves, and 
everything they wanted of that kind. 

But, to let them see how Nature made artif- 
icers, at first, I carried the carpenters to see 
Will Atkins’s basket-house, as I called it ; 
and they both owned they never saw an in- 
stance of such natural ingenuity before, nor 
anything so regular and so handily hnilt, at 
least of its kind. And one of them, when 
he saw it, after musing a good while, turning 
about to me, am sure,’’ says he, “that 
has no need of us ; you need do nothing 
but give him tools.” 

Then I brought them out all my store of 
tools, and gave every man a digging-spade, a 
shovel, and a rake, for we had no harrows or 
ploughs ; and to every sej>arate place a pick- 
axe, crow, a broad-axe, and a saw, always 
appointing that, as often as any were broken 
or worn out, they should be supplied with- 
out grudging out of the general stores that I 
left "behind. 

Nails, staples, hinges, hammers, chisels, 
knives, scissors, and all sorts of tools and 
iron-work, they had without tale as they 
required ; for no nto W6uld mre to take 
more than they wanted, he must be a 
fool that would waste or spoil them on any 
account whatever. And fbr 4fe Use nf the 
smith, I left two ton of unwi^Ught 
a supply. ^ ^ M ^ ^ 


My magazine of powder and arms, which 
I brought them, was such, even to inofusion, 
t-hat they could not hut rejoice at them ; lor 
now they could march as I used to do, with 
a musket upon each shoulder, if there was 
occasion ; and were able to figbt a thousand 
savages, it they had but some little advan- 
tages of situation, which also they could not 
miss of if they had occasion. 

I carried on shore with me the young man 
whose mother was starved to death, and the 
maid also. She was a sober, well-educated, 
religious young woman, and behaved so in- 
offensively that every one gave her a good 
word. She had, indeed, an unhappy life 
with us, there heing no woman in the ship 
hut herself ; but she bore it with patience. 
After a while, seeing things so well ordered, 
and in so fine a way of thriving upon my 
island, and considering that they had neither 
business nor acquaintance in the East Indies, 
or reason for taking so long a voyage, — I 
say, considering all this, both of them came 
to me, and desired I would give them leave 
to remain on the island, and be entered among 
my family, as they called it. 

I agreed to it readily, and they had a little 
plat of ground allotted to them, where they 
had three tents or houses set up, surrounded 
with a basket-work, palisadoed like Atkins’s, 
adj oiningf to his plantation. Their tents were 
contrived so that they had each of them a 
room apart to lodge in, and a middle tent 
like a great storehouse to lay all their goods 
in, and to eat and drink in. And now the 
other two Englishmen removed their habita- 
tion to tbe same place, and so tbe island was 
divided into three colonies, and no more, 
namely, the Spaniards, with old Friday and 
the first servants, at my old habitation under 
the hill, which was, in a word, the capital 
city ; and where they had so enlarged and 
extended their works, as well imder as on 
the outside of hill, that they lived, though 
perfectly concealed, yet full at large. Never 
was there such a little city in a wood, and so 
hid, I believe, in any paxfc of the world ; for 
I verily believe a thousand meij might have 
ranged the island a tnoiith, and if faad 
not knoTO there was such a thing, and Icfoked 
on purpose for it, they would noi have found 
it j for the trees stood so thick so d<lse, 
and gtew so jtot matted into one anolii^, 
tliai rtolMng hut cutting them down 
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could discover the place ; except the only notwithstanding his profession, though it 
two narrow entrances, where they went in may be my opinion, perhaps, as well as the 
and out, could be found, which was not very opinion of others who shall read this, that he 
easy. One of them was just down at the was mistaken 2 

water-edge of the creek, and it was alter- The first hour that I began to converse 
wards above two hundred yards to the place ; with him after he had agreed to go with me 
and the other was up the ladder at twice, as to the East Indies, I found reason to delight 
I have already formerly described it ; and exceedingly in his conversation. And he 
they had a large wood, thick planted also, first began with me about religion in the 
on the top of the hill, which contained above most obliging manner imaginable, 
an acre, which grew apace and covered the ** Sir,’’ says he, ‘‘ you have not only, under 
place from all discovery there, with only one God” (and at that he crossed his breast), 
narrow place between two trees, not easy to “ saved my life, but you have admitted me 
be discovered, to enter on that side. to go this voyage in your ship, and, by your 

The other colony was that ol WiU Atkins, obliging civility, have taken me into your 
where there were four families of English- family, giving me an opportunity of free con- 
— I mean those I had left there, — with versation. Now, sir,” says he, ‘‘you see by 
their wives and children ; three savages that my habit what my profession is, and I guess 
were slaves ; the widow and children of the by your nation what youis is. I may think 
Englishman that was killed ; the young man it is my duty, and doubtless it is so, to use 
and the maid ; and, by the way, we made a my utmost endeavors on all occasions to 
wife of her also before we went away. There bring all the souls I can to the knowledge 
were also the two carpenters and the tailor, of the truth, and to embrace the Catholic 
whom I had brought with me for them j also doctrine ; but as I am here under your per- 
the smith, who was a very necessary man to mission, and in your family, I am bound, in 
them, especially as a gunsmith, to take care justice to your kindness, as well as in de- 
of their arms ; and my other man, whom I cency and good manners, to be under your 
called Jack-of-all-trades, who was in himself government ; and therefore I shall not, with- 
as good almost as tvrenty men, for he was out your leave, enter into any debates on 
not only a very ingenious fellow, but a very the point of religion in which we may not 
merry fellow ; and before I went away we agree, farther than you shall give me 
married him to the honest maid that came leave.” 

with the youth in the ship I mentioned be- I told him his carriage was so modest that 
fore. I could not but acknowledge it ; that it was 

And now I speak of marrying, it brings true we were such people as they called here- 
me naturally to say something of the French tics, but that he was not the first Catholic 
ecclesiastic that I had brought with me out that I had conversed with without failing 
of the ship’s crew whom I took up at sea. It into any inconveniences, or carrying the ques- 
ts true, this man was a Eoman, and perhaps tions into any height in debate; that he should 
it may give offence to some hereafter if I not find himself the worse used for being of 
leave anything extraordinary upon record of , a different opinion from us, and if we did not 
a man whom, before I begin, I must (to set converse without any dislike on either side 
him out in just colors) represent in terms upon that score, it should be his fault, not 
very much to Ms disadvantage in the account ours. 

of Protestants ; as, that he was a Papist ; He replied that he thought all our con- 
$econdly, a Popish priest ; and, a versation might be easily separated from dis- 

Freneh Popish priest. putes ; that it was not his business tb mp 

But justice demands of me to git'O Mm a principles with every man he discotu^wl 
duo character ; and tl must say he was a with ; and that he rather desired me to 
grave^ sober, pious, afid most rel^ous per^ verse with him as a geutleman thah ia$ a, 
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xespondeut as I was in so remote a part of 
the world, it would make them forget that 
they were left in a desolate place ; and they 
all volnntaiily engaged to me not to leave 
the place without my consent 

Then I presented to them the people I 
had brought with me, particularly the tailor, 
the smith, and the two carpenters, — all of 
them most necessary people ; hut, above all, 
my general artificer, than whom they could 
not name anything that was more useful to 
them. And the tailor, to show his concern 
for them, went to work immediately, and, 
with my leave, made them every one a shut 
the first thing he did ,* and which was still 
more, he taught the women, not only how 
to sew and stitch, and use the needle, but 
nude them assist to make the shirts for their 
Imsbands and for all the rest. 

As to the carpenters, I scarce need men- 
tion how useful they were, tor they took in 
pieces all my clumsy, unhandy things, and 
made them clever, convenient tables, stools, 
bedsteads, cupboaids, lockers, shelves, and 
everything they wanted of that kind. 

But, to let them see how Nature made artif- 
icers, at first, I carried the carpenters to see 
■Will Atkins’s basket-house, as I called it ; 
and they both owned they never saw an in- 
stance of such natural ingenuity before, nor 
anything so regular and so handily built, at 
least of its kind. And one of them, when 
he saw it, after musing a good while, turning 
jabout to me, am sure,’’ says he, ^‘that 
^n has no need of us ; you need do nothing 
Wt ^ive him tools.” 

1 brought them out all my store of 
tdei% and gave every man a digging-spade, a 
shovel, «d a rake, for we had no harrows or 
plonks ; and to every separate place a pick- 
Ww, a bxoad-axe, and a saw, always 
a|fOmti33Eg that, as often as any were broken 
V'bm out, iiey shoiuld be supplied with- 
out grtd|ih^ of the general stores that I 
Mi behini 

Nails, staples, hinges, hammers, chisels, 
knives, scissors, and all sorts of tools and 
iron-work, they had without tale as they 
required ; for no man would care to take 
more than they wanted,^ and he must be a 
fool that would waste or spoil them on any 
aeommt 'IrhalOTto ||# ^ the ; 

smith, I left two ton <xf tnrimughi fern for 
a supply^ ^ * I ^ i 
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My magazine of powder and arms, which 
I brought them, was such, even to profusion, 
that they could not but rejoice at them ; tor 
now they could march as I used to do, with 
a musket upon each shoulder, if there was 
occasion ; and were able to fight a thousand 
savages, if they had but some little advan- 
tages of situation, which also they could not 
miss of if they had occasion. 

I carried on shore with me the young man 
whose mother was starved to death, and the 
maid also. She was a sober, well-educated, 
religious young woman, and behaved so in- 
offensively that every one gave her a good 
word. She had, indeed, an unhappy life 
with us, there being no woman in the ship 
but herself; but she bore it with patience. 
After a while, seeing things so well ordered, 
and in so fine a way of thriving upon my 
island, and considering that they had neither 
business nor acquaintance in the East Indies, 
or reason for taking so long a voyage, — I 
say, considering all this, both of them came 
to me, and desired I would give them leave 
to remain on the island, and be entered among 
my family, as they called it. 

I agreed to it readily, and they had a little 
plat of ground allotted to them, where they 
had three tents or houses set up, surrounded 
with a basket-work, palisadoed like Atkins’s, 
adjoining to his plantation. Their tents were 
contrived so that they had each of them a 
room apart to lodge in, and a middle tent 
like a great storehouse to lay all their goods 
in, and to eat and drink in. And now the 
other two Englishmen removed their habita- 
tion to the same place, and so the island was 
divided into three colonies, and no more, 
namely, the Spaniards, with old Friday and 
the fiiBt servants, at my old habitation under 
the hill, which was, in a word, the capital 
city; and where they had so enlarged and 
extended their works, as well under as on 
the outside of hill, that they lived, though 
perfectly concealed, yet full at large. Never 
was there such a little city in a wood, and so 
hid, I believe, in any part of the world ; for 
I verily believe a thousand men might have 
ranged the island a month, and if they had 
not known there was such a thing, and looked 
OB purpose for it, they would not have found 
it 5 for the trees stood so thick and so close, 
and grew so fast matted into one another, 
that naitolig but cutting them down first 
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could discover tlie place ; except the only 
two narrow entrances, where they went in 
and out, could be found, which was not very 
easy. One of them was just down at the 
water-edge of the creek, and it was after- 
wards above two hundred yards to the place ; 
and the other was up the ladder at twice, as 
I have already formerly described it ; and 
they had a laige wood, thick planted also, 
on the top of the hill, which contained above 
an acre, which grew apace and coveied the 
place from all discovery there, with only one 
narrow place between two trees, not easy to 
be discovered, to enter on that side. 

The other colony was that of Will Atkins, 
where there were four families of English- 
men, — I mean those I had left there, — with 
their wives and children ; three savages that 
were slaves ; the widow and children of the 
Englishman that was killed ; the young man 
and the maid ; and, by the way, we made a 
wife of her also before w’e went away. There 
were also the two carpenters and the tailor, 
whom I had brought with me for them ; also 
the smith, who was a very necessary man to 
them, especially as a gunsmith, to take care 
of their arms ; and my other man, whom I 
called Jack-of-all-trades, who was in himself 
as good almost as twenty men, for he was 
not only a very ingenious fellow, but a very 
merry fellow; and before I went away we 
married him to the honest maid that came 
with the youth in the ship I mentioned be- 
fore. 

And now I speak of marrying, it brings 
me naturally to say something of the French 
ecclesiastic that I had brought with me out 
of the ship’s crew whom I took up at sea. It 
is true, this man was a Boman, and perhaps 
it may give offence to some hereafter if I 
leave anything extraordinary upon record of 
a man whom, before I begin, I must (to set 
Mm out in just colors) represent in terras 
very much to his disadvantage in the account 
of Protestants ; as, firsts that he was a Papist ; 
secoTidly, a Popish priest ; and, thirdly, a 
French Po|>ish priest. 

But justice demands of me to ^ve him a 
due character ; and il must say he was a 
grave, sober, pious, and most religious per- 
gion, exact in his Mfe, extensive in Ms charity, 
and exemplary in almost everything he did. 
What, then, can any one say against my bev 
ing very sensible of the value of such a man^ 


notmthstanding his profession, though it 
may be my opinion, perhaps, as well as the 
opinion of others who shall read tMs, that he 
was mistaken 1 

The first hour that I began to converse 
with him after he had agreed to go with me 
to the East Indies, I found reason to delight 
exceedingly in his conversation. And be 
first began with me about religion in the 
most obliging manner imaginable. 

“ Sir,” says he, ‘‘ you have not only, under 
God” (and at that he crossed his breast), 
“ saved my life, but you have admitted me 
to go this voyage in your ship, and, by your 
obliging civility, have taken me into your 
family, giving me an opportunity of free con- 
versation. Now, sir,” says he, “you see by 
my habit what my profession is, and I guess 
by your nation what yom*s is. I may think 
it is my duty, and doubtless it is so, to use 
my utmost endeavors on all occasions to 
bring all the souls I can to the knowledge 
of the truth, and to embrace the Catholic 
doctrine ; hut as I am here under your per- 
mission, and in your lainily, I am bound, in 
justice to your kindness, as well as in de- 
cency and good mamiers, to be under your 
government ; and therefore I shall not, with- 
out your leave, enter into any debates on 
the point of religion in wMch we may not 
agree, farther than you shall give me 
leave.” 

I told him Ms carriage was so modest that 
I could not but acknowledge it ; that it was 
true we were such people as they called here- 
tics, but that he was not the first Catholic 
that I had conversed with without falling 
into any inconveniences, or carrying the ques- 
tions into any hdght in debate ; that he should 
not find Mmself the worse used for being of 
, a different opinion from us, and if we did not 
converse without any dislike on either side 
upon that score, it should be his fault, not 
ours. 

He replied that he thought all our con- 
versation might be easily separated from dis- 
putes ; that it was not his business to cap 
principles with every man he discoursed 
with ; and that he rather desired me to con^ 
ver^ with him as a gentleman than as 
religieme : that if I would give him 
any time to discourse upon 
jecM, he would r^ily 
that ihen he dM mol 
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allow Mia also to defend liis own opinions 
as weE as lie could ; but that, without my 
leave, he would not break in upon me with 
any such thing. 

He told me farther that he would not 
cease to do all that became him in his office 
as a priest, as well as a private Christian, to 
procure the good of the ship and the safety 
of all that was in her ; and though, perhaps, 
we would not join with him, and he could 
not pray with us, he hoped lie might pray 
for us, which he would do upon all occa- 
sions. In this manner we conversed ; and 
as he was of a most obliging, gentleman-like 
behavior, so he was, if I may be allowed to 
say so, a man of good sense and, as I beheve, 
of great learning. 

He gave me a most diverting account of 
bis life, and of the many extraordinary events 
oi it ; of many adventures which had befallen 
him in the few years that he had been abroad 
in the world ; and particularly tMs was very 
remarkable, namely, that in the voyage he 
was now engaged, he had hud the misfortune 
to be five times shipped and unshipped, and 
never to go to the place whither any of the 
ships he was in were at first designed. That 
his first intent was to have gone to Mar- 
tinique, and that he went on board a ship 
hound thither at St. Malo, hut, being forced 
into Lisbon by bad weather, the ship received 
Some damage by running aground in the mouth 
of the river Tagus, and was obliged to unload 
her cai^o there : that, finding a Portuguese 
ship there hound to the Madeiras, and ready 
^ and supposing he should easily meet 
vessel there bound to Martinique, he 
qW board in order to sail to the Madei- 
master of the Portuguese ship, 
being "btife fU indiferent mariner, had been 
mk M bfe a^ekomi^, and they drove to Pial, , 
where, however, he happened to find a very 
good market fot Ms cargo, which was corn, 
and therefore resqlved not to go to the Ma- 
deiras, hut to load salt at the Isle of May, 
and go away to Newfoundland. He had no 
remedy in this exigence hut to go with the 
sMp,. and had a pretty gnod toyage as far as . 
the Banks (so they call' the place Where they 
Ciitch the fish), where, meeting with a French 
ship hound from France to' Quebec, in the 
river of Canada, and from thence to klam 
tinique, to cany provisions, he thought hi 
should have an opportunity to complete Ms 


first design ; hut when he came to Quebec 
the master of the ship died, and the ship pro- 
ceeded no farther : so the next voyage he 
shipped himself for France in the ship that 
was burned when we took them up at sea, 
and then shipped with us for the East Indies, 
as I have already said. Thus he had been 
disappointed in five voyages, all, as I may 
call it, in one voyage, besides wffiat I shall 
have occasion to mention further of the same 
person. 

But I shall not make digressions into other 
men’s stories wMch have no relation to my 
own. I return to what concerns our affair in 
the island. He came to me one morning, for he 
lodged among us all the while we were upou 
the island, and it happened to be just when 
I was going to visit tbe Englishmen’s colony 
at the farthest part of the island, -- 1 say he 
came to me, and told me, with a very grave 
countenance, that he had for two or three 
days desired an opportunity of some discoume 
with me, which he hoped would not be dis- 
pleasing to me, because he thought it might 
in some measure correspond with my general 
design, which was the prosperity of my new 
colony, and perhaps might put it, at least 
more than he yet thought it was, in the way 
of God’s blessing. 

I looked a little surprised at the last part 
of his discourse, and, turning a little short, 
“ How, sir,” said I, “ can it be said that we 
are not in the way of God’s blessing, after 
such visible assistances and wonderful de- 
liverances as we have seen here, and of which 
I have given you a large account 1 ” 

If you had pleased, sir,” said he, with a 
world of modesty, and yet with great readi- 
ness, “ to have heard me, you would have 
found no room to have been displeased, much 
less to think so hard of me that I should sug- 
gest that you have not had wonderful assist- 
ances and deliverances ; and I hope, on your 
behalf, that you are in the way of God’s 
blessing, and your design is exceeding good, 
and will prosper. Ait, sir, though it were 
more so than is even possible to you, yet 
there may be some among you that; are not 
equally right in their actions. And you 
know that in the story of the children of 
Israel, one Achan in the camp removed 
God’s blessing from them, and turned Ms 
hand so against them, that six-and-thirty of 
them, though not concerned in the crime^ 
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were the objects of Divine vengeance, and ; 
bore the weight of that punishment.” 

I was sensibly touched with his discourse, 
and told him his iiilerence was so just, and 
the whole design seemed so sincere, and 
was really so religious in its own nature, 
that I was very soiry I had interrupted him, 
and begged him to go on ; and in the mean 
time, because it seemed that what we had 
both to say might take up some time, I told 
him I was going to the Englishmen's planta- 
tions, and asked him to go with me, and we 
might discourse ot it by the way. He told 
me he would more willingly wait on me 
thither, because there, partly, the thing was 
acted which he desired to speak to me about ; 
so we walked on, and I pressed him to be 
free and plain with me in what he had to 
say. 

Why, then, sir,” says he, *^be pleased to 
give me leave to lay down a few propositions 
as the foundation of what I have to say, that 
we may not differ in the general principles, 
though we may be of some differing opin- 
ions in the practice of particulars. Eirst, 
sir, though we differ in some of the doctrinal 
articles of religion, — and it is very unhappy 
that it is so, especially in the case before us, 
as I shall show afterwards, — yet there are 
some general principles in which we both | 
agree, namely, first, that there is a God, and 
that this God having given us some stated 
general rules for our service and obedience, 
we ought not willingly and knowingly to 
offend him, either by neglecting to do what 
he has commanded, or by doing wbat be baa 
expressly forbidden. And let onr different 
religions be what they will, this general 
principle is readily owned by ns all, that 
the blessing of God does not ordinarily fol- 
low a presumptuous sinning against Ms com- 
mand ; and every good Christian will be 
affectionately concerned to prevent any tliat 
are under his care living in a total neglect 
of God and his commands. It is not your 
men being Protestants, whatever my opinion 
may he of such, that discharges me from being 
concerned for their souls, and from endeavor- 
ing, if it lies before me, that they should live 
in as little distance &om and enmitj“ with 
their Maker as possible, especklly<if you 
give me leave to m^dle so far in your cir- 
oMt.” 

I could not yet imagine vrh$t he aimed at, 


and told him I granted all he had said, and 
thanked him that he would so far concern 
himself for us ; and begged he would ex- 
plain the pfirticulars of what he had observed, 
that, like Joshua, to take Ms own parable, I 
might put away the accursed thing from us. 

“Why, then, sir,” says he, “ I -vvill take the 
liberty you give me ; and there are three 
things wMch, if I am light, must stand in 
the way of God's blessing upon your endeav- 
ors here, and which I should rejoice for yoiu 
sake and their own to see removed. And, 
sir,” says he, “I promise myself that you 
will fully agree with me in them all as soon 
as I name them ; especially because I shall 
convince you that every one of them may, 
with great ease, and very much to your satis- 
faction, be remedied.” 

He gave me no leave to put in any more 
civilities, but went on. “ First, sir,” says he, 

“ you have here four Englishmen, who have 
fetched women from among the savages, and 
have taken them as their wives, and have had 
many children by them all, and yet are not 
married to them after any stated legal man- 
ner, as the laws of God and man require ; 
and therefore are yet, in the sense of both, 
no less than adulterers, and living in adul- 
tery. To this, sir,” says he, “ I know you 
will object, that there was no clergyman or 
priest of any kind or of any profession to 
perform the ceremony ; nor any pen and ink 
or paper to write down a conti*act of mar- 
riage and have it signed between them. 
And I know, also, ^r, what the Spaniaid 
governor has told you ; I mean of the agree- 
ment that he obliged them to make when 
they took these women, namely, that they 
should choose them out by consent, and keep 
separately to them j which, by the way, is 
nothing of a marriage, no agreement with 
the women as wives, but only an agreement 
among themselves, to keep them from quar- 
relling. 

“But, sir, the essence of the sacrament of, 
matrimony” (so he called it, being a Boman) 

“ consists not only in the mutual consent of 
the parties to take one another as man and 
wife, but in the formal and legal obligation 
that there is in the contract to compel itlfe ^ 
trna.n and womau at all times to 
acknowledge each other ; obliging 
to abstain from all other women, 
in no other contract while these 
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oix all occasions, as ability allows, to provide 
honestly for them and their children ; and to 
oblige the women to the same, or hke condi- 
tions, mutatis miifmduy on their, side, 

Now, sir,^^ says he, “ these men may, 
when they please, or when occasion presents, 
abandon these women, disown their children, 
leave them to perish, and take other women 
and marry them whilst these are living” 
And here he added, with some warmth, 
“ How, sir, is God honored in this unlawful 
hberty? and how shall a blessing succeed 
your endeavors in this place, however good 
in themselves, and however smcere in your : 
design, while these men, who at present are 
your subjects, under your absolute govern- 
ment and dominion, are allowed by you to 
live in open adultery ” 

I confess I was struck at the thing itself, 
but much more with the convincing argu- 
ments he supported it with ; for it was cer- 
tainly true, that though they had no clergy- 
man upon the spot, yet a formal contract on 
both sides, made before witnesses, and con- 
firmed by any token which they had all 
agreed to be bound by, though it had been 
but breaking a stick between them, engaging 
the men to own these women for their wives 
upon all occasions, and never to abandon 
them or their children, and the women to 
the same with their husbands, had been an 
effectual lawful marriage in the sight of God ; 
and it was a great neglect that it was not 
done. 

But I thought to ly^ve gotten off with my 
young priest by telling him that all that 
-Ss^s done when I was not here ; and 
ft^y had lived so many years with them now 
ft was an adultery it was past remedy ; 
they Wrfld do nothing in it now. 

^‘Sir,” ^ys he, ^‘asking your pardon for 
such freedom, you are right in this, that, it 
being done in your absence, you could not be 
charged with that part of the crime. But, I 
beseech you, flatter not youmelf that you are 
not ther^ore under an obligation to do your 
utmost now to put an end to it. How can 
you think, but that, let the time past lie on 
whom ft will, aE the guftt for future will 
lie entirely upon youl - Because it is cer- 
tainly in your power now to put an end to it, 
and ini nobodyl pro.” ^ ^ , i 

I was so dutt still that J did n^t t^e liim. 


end to it he meant that I should part them, 
and not suffer them to live together any 
longer. And I said to Mm, “ I could not do 
this by any means, for that it would put the 
whole island into confusion.” He seemed 
surprised that I should so far mistake him. 
‘‘ No, sir,” says he, ‘‘ I do not mean that you 
should now separate them, but legally and 
effectually marry them now. And as, sir, 
my way of marrying them may not be so 
easy to reconcile them to, though it will he 
as effectual, even by your own laws, so your 
way may be as well before God, and as valid 
among men ; I mean by a written contract, 
signed by both man and woman, and by all 
the witnesses present, which all the laws of 
Europe would decree to be valid.” 

I was amazed to see so much true piety 
and so much sincerity of zeal, besides the 
unusual impartiality in his discourse as to his 
own party or church, and such true warmth 
for the preserving people that he had no 
knowledge of, or relation to, — I say, for pre- 
serving them from transgressing the laws of 
God, the like of which I had indeed not 
met with anywhere. But, recollecting vrhat 
he had said of marrying them by a written 
contiact, which I Miew would stand too, I 
returned it back upon him, and told him I 
granted all that he had said to be just, and 
on his part very kind ; that I would dis- 
course with the men upon the point now, 
when I came to them. And I knew no 
reason why they should scruple to let him 
marry them all, which I knew well enough 
would be granted to be as authentic and valid 
in England as if they were married by one of 
our own clergymen. What was afterwards 
done in this matter I shall speak of by itself. 

I then pressed him to tell me what was 
the second complaint which he had to make, 
acknowledging that I was very much his 
debtor for the first, and thanked him heartily 
for it. He told me he would use the same 
freedom and plainness in the second, and 
hoped I would take it as well. And this 
was, that, notwithstanding these English sub- 
jects of mine, as he call^ them, had lived 
with those women for almost seven years, 
had taught them to speak Euglish, and even 
to read it, and that they were, as he per- 
ceived, women of tolerable understanding 
, and capable of instruction, yet they had not 
Ifeo this hour taught them anything of the 
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Christian religion, no, not so mnch as to 
know that there was a God, oi a worship, or 
in what manner God was to he served, or 
that their own idolatry, and worshipping 
they knew not whom, was false and absurd. 

This, he said, was an unaccountable neg- 
lect, and what God would certainly call 
them to account for, and perhaps at last take 
the work out of their hands. He spoke this 
very ajffectionately and warmly. “ I am per- 
suaded,” says he, “ had those men lived in 
the savage country whence their wives came, 
the savages would have taken more pains to 
have brought them to be idolaters, and to 
worship the Devil, than any of these men,” 
so far as he could see, had taken with them 
to teach them the knowledge of the true 
God. Now, sir,” said he, “ though I do not 
acknowledge your religion, or you mine, yet 
we should be glad to see the Devil^s servants, 
and the subjects of his kingdom, taught to 
know the general principles of the Christian 
religion ; that they might, at least, hear of 
God and of a Redeemer, and of the resur- 
rection, and of a future state, — things which 
we all believe ; they had at least been so 
much nearer coming into the bosom of the 
true Church than they are now in the pub- 
lic profession of idolatry and devil-worship.” 

I could hold no longer ; I took him in my 
arms, and embraced him vdth an excess of 
passion. “ How far,” said I to him, “ have 
I been from understanding the most essen- 
tial part of a Christian, namely, to love the 
interest of the Christian Church, and the 
good of other men’s souls ! I scarce have 
known what belongs to being a Christian.” 

0 sir, do not say so,” replied he ; this 
thing is not your fault.” “No,” says I; 
“ but why did I never lay it to heart as well 
as you 1 ” “ ’T is not too late yet,” said he ; 
“ be not too forward to condemn yourself.” 
“But what can be done now?” said I; 
“you see I am going away.” “Will you 
give me leave,” said he, “ to talk with these 
poor men about it ? ” “ Yes, with all my 
heart,” said I ; and I will oblige them to 
give heed to what you say, too,” “As to 
that,” said he, “ we must leave them to the 
mercy of Christ ; but it is our busiuess fo 
assist them, encourage them, and in^trpct 
them ; aud if you will give me leave^ ai^d 
Go^ his blessing, dp p^ot ^ouht but the 
per i^ora^t shafl he hetHie 


into the great circle of Christianity, into the 
particular faith that we all embiace, and that 
even while you stay here.” Upon this, I 
said, “ I shall not only give you leave, but 
give you a thousand thanks for it.” What 
followed on this account I shall mention also 
again in its place. 

I now pressed him for the third article in 
which we were to blame. “ Why, really,” 
says he, “ it is of the same nature ; and I 
will proceed, asking your leave, mth the 
same plainness as before. It is about your 
poor savages, who are, as I may say, your 
conquered subjects. It is a maxim, sir, that 
is, or ought to be, received among all Cliris- 
tians, of what church or pretended church 
soever, namely, ^The Christian knowledge 
ought to be propagated by all possible means 
and on all possible occasions,’ ’T is on this 
principle that our Church sends missionaries 
mto Persia, India, and China ; and that our 
clergy, eveu of the superior sort, willingly 
engage in the most hazardous voyages and 
the most dangerous residence among mur- 
derers and barbarians, to teach them the 
knowledge of the true God, and to bring 
them over to embrace the Christian faith. 
Now, sir, you have such an opportunity here 
to have six or seven and thirty poor savages 
brought over from idolatry to the knowledge 
of God their Maker and Redeemer, that I 
wonder how you can pass such an occasion of 
doing good, which is really worth the expense 
of a man’s whole life.” 

I was now struck dumb indeed, and had 
not one word to say. I had here a spirit of 
true Christian zeal for God and religion be- 
fore me, let his particular principles be of 
what kind soever. As for me, I had not so 
much as entertained a thought of this in my 
heart before, and I believe should not have 
thought of it ; for I looked upon those sav- 
ages as slaves, and people whom, had we had 
any work for them to do, we would have 
used as such, or would have been glad to 
have transported them to any other part of 
the world ; for our business was to get rid of 
them, and we would all have been satisfied 
if they had been sent to any country, so they 
had never sedi their own. But to the <Jase. 

I say I was confounded at his discourse^ aiid 
knew not what answer to make him. He . 
looked earnestly at me, seeing fix i 

otder. “ Sir ” says he, “ I shall be very sfirry ^ 
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if TV hat I have said gives yon any offence/^ like fire, his face glowed, and his color came 
No, no,” says I, “ I am offended with no- and went, as if he had been falling into fits, 
body hut myself ; hut I am perfectly con- In a word, he was fired with the joy of being 
founded, not only to think that I should embarked in such a work. I paused a con- 
never take any notice of this before, but with siderable while before I could tell what to 
reflecting what notice I am able to take of it say to him, for I was really surprised to find 
now. You know, sir,” said I, what eircum- a man of such sincerity and zeal, and carried 
stances I am in. I am boimd to the East out in Ms zeal beyond the ordinary rate of 
Indies, in a ship freighted by merchants, and men, not of his profession only, hut even of 
to whom it would be an unsnflerahle piece of any profession whatsoever. But, after I had 
injustice to detain their ship here, the men considered it awhile, I asked Mm seriously if 
lying all this while at victuals and wages he was in earnest, and that he wonldventme, 
upon the owners' account. It is true I on the single consideration of any attempt on 
agreed to be allowed twelve days here, and if those poor people, to he locked up in an un- 
I^stay more I must pay £ 3 sterling per diem planted island for, perhaps, his life, and at 
demurrage, nor can I stay upon demuiTage last might not know whether he should be 
above eight days more, and I have been here able to do them any good or not. 
thirteen days already ; so that I am perfectly He turned short upon me, and asked me 
unable to engage in this work, unless I would what I called a venture. ^^Pray, sir,” said 
suffer myself to be left behind here again ; he, “what do yon think I consented to go in 
in which case, ii this single ship should mis- your sMp to the East Indies for 1” ^ “ Nay,” 
carry in any part of her voyage, I should he said I, “ that I know not, unless it was to 
just in the same condition that I was left in preach to the Indians.” Doubtless it was,” 
here at first, and from wMch I have been so said he ; “ and do you think, if I can convert 


wonderfully delivered.” 


these seven-and-thirty men to the faith of 


He owned the case was very hard upon Christ, it is not worth my time, though I 
me as to my voyage, but laid it home upon shall never be fetched off the island again 1 
my conscience whether the Messing of saving nay, is it not infinitely of more worth to 
sevcn-and-thirty souls was not worth my save so many souls than my life is, or the 
venturing all I had in the world for ? I was life of twenty more of the same ]profession 
not so sensible of that as he was. I returned Yes, sir,” says he, “ I would give Christ and 
upon him thus : “ Why, sir, it is a valuable the Blessed Virgin thanks all my days if I 
thing, indeed, to be an instrument in God's could be made the least happy instiument of 
hand to convert seven-and-thirty heathens to saving the souls of these poor men, though I 
the knowledge of Christ, but as you are an was never to set my foot off this island, or 
ecclesiastic, and are given over to the work, see my native country any more. But since 
so that it seems so naturally to fall into the yon will honor me ” says he, “ with putting 
way of your profession, how is it that you do me into this work (for which I will pray for 
not rather offer yourself to undertake it than you all the days of my life), I have one 


pr^ss me to it 


humble petition to you,” said he, “ besides.” 


Upon tMs he faced about, just before me, “ What is that ? ” said I, “ Why,” says he, 
as we walked along, and putting me to a “ it is that you will leave your man Friday 
Ml stop, made me a very low bow. “ I with me, to he my interpreter to them, and 
most heartily thank God and you, sir,'^ says to assist me ; for without some help I cannot 
he, ^*for givMig m so evident a call to so speak to them or they to me.” 
ble^ied a work ; and if you think yourself I was sensibly troubled at Ms requesting 
discliaEged from and desire me to under- Friday, because I could not think of parting 
take ft, I will most readily do it, and think tyith Mm, and that for many reasons. He 
it a happy reward for all hazards and had been the companion of my fravels ; he 
"difficulties of such a brofeem disappointed was not only faithful to me, btit sincerely 
! voyage as I have met that I may he affectionate to the last degree, and I had 
dropp^ at last into so ^mious a woijk.” resolved to do somethir^ cotosidemMe for 


^ Pfid raptifre in Ms face 'him if h^ ontliyed n:^e,%s it probable he 

’ while he spoke tMs Me j his eyes sparkled wotdd. 1 l$n|# as I had bred 
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Friday up to be a Protestant, it would quite 
confound him to bring him to embrace 
another profession ; and he would never, 
while his eyes were open, believe that his 
old master was a heretic, and would be 
damned ; and this might in the end ruin the 
poor fellow’s principles, and so turn him to 
his first idolatry. 

However, a sudden thought relieved me in 
this strait, and it was this : I told him I 
could not say that I was willing to part with 
Friday on any account whatever, though a 
work that to him was of more value than his 
life ought to be to me of much more value than 
the keeping or parting v ith a servant. But, 
on the other hand, I was persuaded that 
Friday would by no means consent to part 
with me, and I could not force him to it with- 
out his consent, without manifest injustice, j 
because I had promised and engaged him to 
me that he would never leave me unless 
I put him away. 

He seemed very much concerned at it, for 
he had no rational access to these poor people, 
seeing he did not understand one word of 
their language nor they one word of his. 
To remove this difficulty, I told him Friday’s 
father had learned Spanish, which I found 
he also understood, and he should serve him 
for an interpreter. So he was much better 
satisfied, and nothing could persuade him 
but he would stay to endeavor to convert 
them ; but Providence gave another and 
very happy turn to all this. 

I come back now to the first part of his 
objections. When we came to the English- 
men, I sent for them all together, and after 
some account given them of what I had 
done for them, namely, what necessary 
things I had provided for them, and how 
they were distributed, which they were very 
sensible of and very thankful for, I began to 
talk to them of the scandalous life they led, 
and gave them a full account of the notice 
the clergyman had already taken of it, and 
arguing how unchristian and irreligious a 
life it was. I first asked them if they were 
married men or bachelors. They soon ex- 
plained their condition to me, and showed 
me that two of them were widowers, and 
the other three were single men or bachelors. 
I asked them with what cons^^nces they 
could take these women and lie "with them, 
m they had d<me, ca|l them th^ w^ves, and 


have so many children by them, and not be 
manied lawfully to them 1 

They all gave me the answer that I ex- 
pected, namely, that there was nobody to 
marry them ; that they agreed before the 
governor to keep them as their wives, and to 
maintain them and own them as their wives ; 
and they thought, as things stood with them, 
they were as legally married as if they had 
been married by a parson, and with all the 
formalities in the world. 

I told them that no doubt they were 
married in the sight of God, and were bound 
in conscience to keep them as their wives, 
but that the laws of men being otherwise, 
they might pretend they were not married, 
and so desert the poor women and children 
hereafter ; and that their wives, being poor 
desolate women, friendless and moneyless, 
would have no way to help themselves. I 
therefore told them that, unless I was assured 
of their honest intent, I could do nothing for 
them, bnt would take care that what I did 
should be for the women and their chilclren 
without then^; and that unless they would 
^ve some assurances that they would many 
the women, I could not think it was conven- 
ient they should continue together as man 
and wife, for that it was both scandalous to 
men and offensive to God, who they could not 
think would bless them if they went on thus. 

All this went on as I expected, and they 
told me, especially Will Atkins, who seemed 
now to speak for the rest, that they loved 
their wives as well as if they had been bom 
in their own native country, and would not 
leave them upon any account whatever ; and 
they did verily believe their wives w^ere as 
virtuous and as modest, and did, to the ut- 
most of their skill, as much for them and for 
their children as any women could possibly 
do, and they would not part with them on 
any account. And Will Atkins, for his own 
particular, added, if any man would take 
him away, and offer to carry him home to 
England, and make him captain of the best 
man-of-war in the navy, he would not go 
with him if he might not carry Ms wife and 
children with Mm ; and if‘ there was a 
clergyman in the ship, he would be married 
to her now with all his heart. 

This was just as I would hare it. ^ The; J 
priest was not with me at l^at moment,^ but ■ 
was not far off j so, to try him farther,.! told 
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idm I bad a clergyman with me, and if be 
was sincere I would have him married the 
next morning, and bid him consider of it, 
and talk with the rest. He said, as for him* 
self, be need not consider of it at all, for be 
was very ready to do it, and was glad I bad 
a minister with me ; and be believed they 
would be all willmg also. I then told him 
that my friend the minister was a Erencb- 
man, and could not speak English, but that 
I would act the clerk between them. He 
never so much as asked me whether be was 
Papist or Protestant, which was indeed what 
I was afraid of. But, I say, they never 
inquired about it. So we parted ; I went 
back to my clergyman, and Will Atkins 
went in to talk with his companions. I 
desired the French gentleman not to say 
anything to them till the business was 
thorough ripe, and I told Mm what answer 
the men had given me. I 

Before I went from their quarter, they all 
came to me and told me they had been con- 
sidering what I had said : that they were 
very glad to hear I had a clergyman in my 
company, and they were very willing to give 
me the satisfaction I desired, and to be for- 
mally married as soon as I pleased ; for they 
were far from desiring to part with their 
wives, and that they meant nothing but 
what was very honest when they chose them. 
So I appointed them to meet me the next 
morning, and that in the mean time they 
should let their wives know the meaning of 
the marriage law ; and that it was not only 
to prevent any scandal, but also to oblige 
them that they should not forsake them, 
whatever might happen. 

The women were easily made sensible of 
the meaning of the thing, and were very well 
satisfied with it, as indeed they had reason 
to be. So they failed not to attend all to- 
gether at my apartment the next morning, 
where I brought out my clergyman ; and 
though he bad not on a ministers gown, after 
the manner of England, or the habit of a 
priest, after the nianner of France, yet having 
a bla(^ v^t son^etbing like a cassock, with a 
sash tound be not look very unlike a 
minister j and as for bis langEtage, I was bis 
interpreter. 

But t^ie s^One^^^s of bis behavior to 
tbetn, md tb® be ol n^arryihg 

the wonph bfcatis^ tbij 


and professed Christians, gave them an ex- 
ceeding reverence fox bis person ; and there 
was no need after that to inquiie whether be 
was a clergyman or no. 

Indeed, I was afraid Ms scruple would 
have been earned so far as that be would not 
have married them at all ; nay, notwithstand- 
ing all I was able to say to him, be resisted 
me, though modestly, yet very steadily, and 
at last reiu&ed absolutely to marry them, un- 
less be bad first talked with the men and 
the women too ; and though at first I was a 
little backward to it, yet at last I agreed to 
it with a good will, perceiving the sincerity 
of Ms design. 

When be came to them, be let them know 
that I bad acquainted Mm with their circum- 
stances and with the present design ; that 
be was very willmg to perform that part of 
bis function, and marry them as I bad de- 
sired : but that before be could do it, be 
must take the libeity to talk with them. He 
told them, that in the sight of all indifferent 
men, and in the sense of the laws of society^ 
they bad lived all this while in an open 
adultery ; and that it was true that nothing 
but the consenting to marry, or effectually 
separating them from one another now, could 
put an end to it ; but there was a difficulty 
in it, too, with respect to the laws of Chris- 
tian matrimony, which he was not fully sat- 
isfied about, namely, that of marrying one 
that is a professed Christian to a savage, an 
idolater, and a heathen, one that is not bap- 
tized ; and yet that he did not see that there 
was time left for it to endeavor to persuade 
the women to be baptized, or to profess the 
name of Christ, whom they had, he doubted, 
heard nothing of, and without which they 
could not he baptized. 

He told them he doubted they were but 
indifferent Christians themselves ; that they 
had but little knowledge of God or of his 
ways ; and therefore he could not expect that 
they had said much to their wives on that 
head yet ; but that uuiess they would prom- 
ise him to use their endeavor with their 
wives to persuade them to become Christians, 
and would, as well as they could, instruct 
them in the knowledge and belief of God 
that made them, and to worship Jesus Christ 
that redeemed them, he could not marry 
them ; for he would have no hand in joining 
Christians with savages ; nor was it consist- 
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ent witli the principles of the Christian re- ward, since I am not punished and sent to 
ligion ; and was, indeed, expressly forbidden the devil, that have been such a wicked 
in God’s law. creature as she knows I have been, even to 

They heard all this very attentively, and I her and to everybody else ; and that I should 
delivered it very iaithlully to them fiom his be suftered to live that have been always 
mouth, as near his own words as I could ; acting so contrary to what I must tell her is 
only sometimes adding something of my own good, and to what I ought to have done.” 
to convince them how just it was, and how “Why, truly, Atkins,” said I, “ I am afraid 
I was of his mind ; and I always very faith- thou speakest too much truth.” And with 
fully distinguished between what I said foi that I let the clergyman know what Atkins 
myself and what were the cleigyman’s words had said, for he was impatient to know. 
They told me it was very true what the gen- “ 0,” said the priest, “ tell him there is one 
tleman had said, that they were but very m- thing will make him the best minister in the 
different Christians themselves, and that they world to his wife, and that is lepentance ; 
never talked to their wives about leligion. for none teach repentance like true penitents. 

“ Lord ! sir,” says Will Atkins, “ how should He wants nothing but to lepent, and then he 
we teach them religion ^ Why, we know” will be so much the better q^iialified to in- 
nothing ourselves ; and besides, sir,” said he, struct his wife. He will then be able to tell 
“should we go to talk to them ol God and her that there is not only a God, and that he 
Jesus Christ, and heaven and hell, ’t would is the just Rewarder of good and evil, but 
be to make them laugh at us, and ask us that he is a merciful Being, and with infinite 
what we believe ourselves. And if we should goodness and long-suffering foibears to pun- 
tell them we believe all the things that we isk those that offend, waiting to be gracious, 
speak of to them, such as of good people and wxllmg not the death of a sinner, but 
going to heaven, and wricked people to the rather that he should return and live : that 
<ievil,— they would ask us where we intend he oftentimes suffers wicked men to go on a 
to go ourselves, that believe all this and are long time, and even reserves damnation to 
such wicked fellows, as we indeed are. Why, the general day of retiibution ; that it is a 
sir, T is enough to give them a surfeit of re- clear evidence of God and of a future state, 
ligion at first hearing. Folks must have that righteous men receive not their reward, 
some religion themselves before they pretend nor wicked men their punishment, until they 
to teach other people.” “ Will Atkins,” said come into another world ; and this will lead 
I to him, “ though I am afraid w hat you say him to teach his wife the doctrine of the 
has too much truth in it, yet can you not resurrection and of the last judgment. Let 
tell your wife that she’s in the wrong,-— him but repent for himself, he will be an 
that there is a God and a religion better than excellent preacher of repentance to his 
her own, that her gods are idols, that they wife.” 

can neither hear nor speak ; that there is a I repeated all this to Atkins, who looked 
great Being that made all things, and that very serious all the while, and who, we could 
can destroy all that he has made ; that he re- easily perceive, was more than ordinarily 
wards the good and punishes the had ; and affected with it ; when, being eager, and 
tliat we are to be judged by him at last for hardly suffering me to make an end, “ I 
all we do here? You are not so ignorant know all this, master,” says he, “and a gteat 
but even nature itself will teach you that deal more ; hut I han’t the impudence to 
all this is true ; and I am satisfied you know talk thus to my wife, when God and my o'^n 
it all to he true, and believe it yourself.” conscience knows, and my wife will be an 
“ That ’s true, sir,” said Atkins ; “ hut with undeniable evidence against me, that I have 
what face can I say anything to my wife of lived as if I had never heard of a God or 
all this, when she will tell me immediately future state, or anything about it. And to 
it cannot be true 1 ” talk of my repenting, — alas > ” (and with 

Hot true 1 ” said I ; “ what do you mean that he fetched a deep sigh, and I could se4 
by that?” “Why, sir,” said he, “$he will that tears stood in his eyes) “’tis past all 
Ml it cannot be true that this Gbd 1 shall that with me.” “ Past it, Atkins I ” I 
tell her of can be just? wi punish or re- “ what dost thou mean by that I know 
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well enotigli wliat I mean,” says lie ; “I 
mean ^tis too late, and that is too true.” 

I told my clergyman word for word what 
he said. The poor zealous priest (I must 
call him so ; lor, he Ms opinion what it will, 
he had ceitainly a most singular affection for 
the good of other men's souls, and it would 
be hard to think he had not the like lor his 
oto), — I say, this zealous, affectionate man 
could not refrain tears also. But recovering 
himself, he said to me, “ Ask him hut one 
q^uestion, — Is he easy that it is too late, or 
is he troubled, and wishes it were not so ? ” 
I put the question fairly to Atkins, and he 
answered with a great deal of passion, “ How 
could any man be easy in a condition that 
certainly must end in eternal destruction? 
that he was far from being easy, but that, on 
the contrary, he believed it would one time 
or other ruin him.” 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” said I. 
Why, he said, he believed he should, one 
time or other, cut his throat to put an end 
to the terror of it. 

The clerg3nnan shook Ms head with a great 
concern in his face when I told Mm all tMs. 
But, turning quick to me upon it, says he, 
“If that be his case, you may assure him 
that it is not too late ; Christ will give him 
repentance. But pray,” says he, “explain 
this to him, that as no man is saved but by 
Christ and the merits of Ms passion procur- 
ing Divine mercy for him, how can it be too 
late for any man to receive mercy ^ Does he 
tMnk he is able to sin beyond the power or 
reach of Divine mercy ? Pray, tell him there 
may be a time when provoked mercy will no 
longer strive, and when God will refuse to 
hear, but that T is never too late for men to 
ask mercy ; and we that axe Christ's servants 
are commanded to preach mercy at all times, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to all those that 
sincerely repent so that ^t is never too late 
to repent” 

I told Atkins all this, and he heard me 
with great earnestness ; but it seemed as if 
he turned off the discourse to the rest, for he 
said to me he would go and have some talk 
with Ms wife ; so he wpt out awMle, and 
we talked to the rest, pen^ved they were 
all stupidly ignorant as to maitfcers of relig- 
iqn, much as 1 wsfe JC FiW wabling 

“fhere 


had been said ; and all of them seriously 
promised that they w^ould talk with their 
wives about it, and do their endeavor to per- 
suade them to turn Christians. 

The clergyman smiled upon me when I 
reported what answer they gave, but said 
nothing a good while ; but at last, shaMng 
Ms head, “We that are Christ's servants,” 
says he, “ can go no farther than to exhort 
and instruct ; and when men comply, submit 
to the reproof, and promise what we ask, 'tis 
all we can do : we are bound to accept their 
good words. But believe me, sir,” said he, 
“ whatever you may have known of the life 
of that man you call Will Atkins, I believe 
he IS the only sincere convert among them. 

I take that man to be a true penitent. I 
won't despair of the rest ; but that man is 
apparently struck with the sense of his past 
life ; and I doubt not but when he comes to 
talk religion to his wife, he will talk Mmself 
effectually into it ; for attempting to teach 
others is sometimes the best way of teaching 
ourselves. I knew a man, who, having noth- 
ing but a summary notion of religion himself, 
and being wicked and profligate to the last 
degree in Ms life, made a thorough reforma- 
tion of himself by laboring to convert a Jew. 
If that poor Atkins begins but once to talk 
seriously of Jesus Christ to Ms wife, my life 
for it, he talks Mmself into a thorough con- 
vert, — makes himself a penitent. And who 
knows what may follow ? ” 

Upon this discourse, however, and their 
promising, as above, to endeavor to persuade 
their wives to embrace Christianity, he mar- 
ried the other three couples ; but Will At- 
kins and his wife were not yet come in. After 
this, my clei^man, waiting awMle, was 
curious to know where Atkins was gone ; 
and turning to me, says he, “ I entreat you, 
sir, let us walk out of your labyrinth here 
and look- I dare say we shall And tliis poor 
man somewhere or other talldng seriously to 
his wife, and teaching her abreacly something 
of religion.” I began to be of the same mind ; 
so we went out together, and I carried him a 
way which none knew but myself, and where 
the trees were so thick set as that it was not 
easy to see through the thicket of leaves, and 
far harder to see in than to see out, when, 
coining to the edge of the wood, I saw Atkins 
and his tawny savage wife sitting under the 
sliade of a bush, very eager in discourse. I 
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stopped sliort till my clergyman came up to able, tliat ever I saw in my life. Well, lie strove 
me, and then, having showed him where with himself, and contained himself lor 
they were, we stood and looked very steadily a while, but was in such raptures of joy to 
at them a good while. think that the poor heathen woman was be- 

We observed him very earnest with her, come a Christian, that he was not able to con- 
pointing up to the sun, and to every q^uarter tain himself. He wept several times, then, 
of the heavens, then down to the earth, then throwing up his hands, and crossing his 
out to the sea, then to himself, then to her, breast, said over several things ejaculatory, 
to the woods, to the trees. “ Now,” says my and by way of giving God thanks for so mi- 
clergyman, you see my words are made raculous a testimony of the success of our en- 
good ; the man preaches to her. Mark him deavors. Some he spoke softly, and I could 
now ; he is telling her that our God has made not w^eU hear, others audibly ; some in Latin, 
him and her and the heavens, the earth, the some in Eiench ; then two or three times the 
sea, the woods, the trees, &c.” “ I believe he tears of joy would interrupt him that he 
is,” said I. Immediately we perceived Will could not speak at all. But I begged that he 
Atkins start up upon his feet, fall down on his would compose himself, and let us more nar- 
knees,andliftup both his hands. We suppose rowly and fully observe what was before us, 
he said something ; but we could not hear him, which he did for a time, and the scene was 
it was too far tor that. He did not continue not ended there yet ; tor after the poor man 
kneeling half a minute, but comes and sits and his wife were risen again from their 
down again by his wife, and talks to her knees, we observed he stood talking still 
again. We perceived then the woman very eagerly to her ; and we observed by her 
attentive ; but whether she said anything or motion that she was greatly affected with 
no, we could not tell. While the poor fellow what he said, by her frequent lifting up her 
was upon his knees, I could see the tears run hands, laying her hand to her breast, and 
plentifully down my clergyman’s cheeks, and such other postures as usually express the 
I could hardly forbear myself ; but it vras a greatest seriousness and attention. This con- 
great offfietion to us both that we were not tinned about halt a quarter of an hour, and 
near enough to hear anything that passed then they walked away too, so that we could 
l 50 tween them. see no more of them in that situation. 

Well, however, we could come no nearer for I took this interval to talk with my clergy- 
fear of disturbing them, so w^e resolved to see man ; and first I told him I was glad to see 
an end of this piece of still conversation, and the particulars we had both been witnesses 
it spoke loud enough to us without the help to ; that though I was hard enough of belief 
of voice. He sat down again, as I have said, in such cases, yet that I began to think it 
close by her, and talked again earnestly to was all very sincere here, both in the man and 
her ; and two or three times we could see him his wife, however ignorant they might both 
embrace her most passionately. Another time be ; and I hoped such a beginning would 
we saw him take out his handkerchief and have a yet more happy end. And who 
wipe her eyes, and then kiss her again with a knows,” said I, but these two may in time, 
kind of transport very unusual ; and after by instruction and example, work upon some 
several of these things we saw him on a sud- of the others ? ” " Some of them ! ” said he, 
den jump up again, and lend her his hand to turning quick upon me, ay, tipon all of 
help her up, when immediately, leading her them. Depend upon it, if those two savages, 
by the hand a step or two, they both kneeled for he has been but little better, as you relate 
down together, and continued so about two it, should embrace Jesus Christ, they will 
minutes. never leave till they work upon all the rest ; 

My friend could hear it no longer, but for true religion is naturally communicative, 
dies out aloud, St Paul, St Paul I ^behold and he that is once made a Christian mil 
he prayeth ! ’ ” I was afraid Atkins would never leave a pagan behind him, if he can 
hear Httyi ; therefore I entreated him to with- help it.” I ovmed it was a most Christian 
hold himself awhile, that we iriight see an principle to think so, and a testimony of a’ 
md of the scene, which to me, I miCst confess, true aseal, as well as a generous heart- in hif^ ; 
^ mo4 ^@<#tig, atdytl ttcmoatagree- “ But, my Mend,^’ said 
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leave to start one difficulty here I cannot 
tell how to object the lea^t thing against that 
affectionate concern which you show for the 
turning the poor people from their paganism 
to the Christian religion ; hut how does this 
comfort you, while these people are in your 
account out of the pale of the Catholic 
Church, without ^vhieh you believe there is 
no salvation ; so that you esteem these hut 
heretics, and for other reasons, as effectually 
lost as the pagans themselves ? 

To this he answered with abundance of 
candor and Christian charity, thus : “ Sii, I 
am a Catholic of the Koman Church, and a 
priest of the Order of St. Benedict, and I em- 
brace all the principles of the Eoman faith ; 
but yet, if you will believe me, and that I do 
not speak in compliment to you, or in respect 
to my circumstances and your civilities, — I 
say, nevertheless, I do not look upon you 
who call youi selves Befoimed without some 
charity, I dare not say, though I know it is 
our opinion in general, — I say, I dare not 
say that you cannot be saved. I will by no 
means limit the mercy of Christ so far as to 
think that he cannot receive you into the| 
bosom of his Church in a manner to us un- 
perceivable, and which it is impossible for’ 
us to know ; and I hope you have the same | 
charity for us. I pray daily for your being ! 
all restored to Christ’s Church, by whatsoever 
methods He who is all- wise is pleased to 
direct In the mean time, sure you will 
allow it to consist with me, as a Boman, to 
distinguish far between a Protestant and a 
pagan, — between one that calls on Jesus 
Christy though in a way which I do not 
think is according to the true faith, and a 
savage, a barbarian, that knows no God, no 
Christ, no Bedeemer ; and if ybu are not 
within the pale of the Catholic Church, we 
^ hope you are neater being restored to it than 
those that know nothing of God or his 
Church. And I rejoice, therefore, when I 
see this poor man, who, you say, has been 
a profligate ^md almost a murderer, kneel 
doym aud pray to Jesus Christ, as we sup- 
pose he did, thetgh hot Mlj enlightened, 
behetiug whpm every such 

proceeds, »®^^bly|tonbh hie heart, 
aid bri% h«4 to the fcrihf!; fe|)wledge of 
that truSx in his own time ; ..and if God 
shall influence this poor.man. to.conyert and 


can never believe that he shall be cast away 
himself. And have I not reason, then, to 
rejoice the learer any are brought to the 
knowledge of Chiist, though they may not 
be brought quite home into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church just in the time when I may 
desire it, leaving it to the goodness of Chiist 
to perfect his work in his own tune and in 
his own way"^ Certainly I would rejoice 
if all the savages in America were brought, 
like this poor woman, to pray to God, though 
they were to be all Piotestants at first, rather 
than they should contmue pagans and hea- 
thens, fiimly l)elieviiig that He that had be- 
stowed the first light to them would further 
illuminate them vith a ]>eam of his heavenly 
grace, and bring them into the pale of his 
Church when he should see good.” 

I was astonished at the sincerity and tem- 
per of this truly pious Papist, as much as I 
was oppressed by the power of his reasoning ; 
and it presently occurred to my thoughts 
that, if such a temper was universal, we 
might be all Catholic Christians, whatever 
church or particular profession we joined to 
or joined in ; that a spirit of charity would 
soon work us all up into right principles. 
And, in a word, as he thought that the like 
charity would make us all Catholics, so I 
told him I believed, had all the members of 
; bis church the like moderation, they would 
: soon be all Protestants. And there we left 
that part, for we never disputed at all. 

However, I talked to Mm another way, 
and, taking him by the hand, “ My friend,” 
says I, I wish all the clergy of the Bomish 
Church were blessed with such moderation, 
and had an equal share of your charity. I 
am entirely of your opinion ; but I must tell 
you that, if you should preach such doctrine 
in Spain or Italy, they would put you into 
the Inquisition.” 

“It may be so,” said he; “I know not 
what they might do in Spain or Italy ; but 
I will not say they would be the better 
Christians for that severity, for I am sure 
there is no heresy in too much charity*” 

Well, as Will Atkins and Ms wife were 
gone, our business there was over, so we 
went back our own way ; ind ivhen we 
came back, we found them waiting to be 
called in. Observing this, I asked my cleiv 
gyman if we should discover to him that 
we had seen Mm under the btlsh, or no ; and 
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it was iiis opinion we should not, but that 
we should talk to him first, and hear what 
he would say to us. So we called him in 
alone, nobody being in the place but our- 
selves, and I began with him thus : — 

E. 0. Wdl Atkins, prithee, what educa- 
tion had you ? What was your lather ^ 

JV. A. A better man than ever I shall be. 
Sir, my father was a clergyman. 

G, What education did he give you ? 

PF. A. He would have taught me well, 
sir ; but I despised all education, instruc- 
tion, or correction, like a beast as I was. 

E. G, It’s true, Solomon says, “He that 
despiseth reproof is brutish.” 

IF. A. Ay, sir, I was brutish indeed ; I 
murdered my father. Eor God’s sake, sir, 
talk no moie about that, sir ; I murdered | 
my poor father. 

Pr. Ha! a murderer ! 

Heie the priest started (for I interpreted 
every word as he spoke it) and looked pale. 
It seems he believed that Will had really 
killed his own father. 

E, C. Ho, no, sir ; I do not understand 
him so. Will Atkins, explain yourself. You 
did not kill your lather, did you, with your 
own hand 1 

W, A. Ho, sir ; I did not cut his throat, 
but I cut the thread of his comforts, and 
shortened his days. I broke his heart by 
the most ungrateful, unnatural return for 
the most tender, affectionate treatment that 
ever father gave, or child could receive. 

E. G. Well, I did not ask you about your 
father to extort this confession ; I pray God 
give you repentance for it, and forgive you 
that and all your other sins. But I asked 
you because I see that though you have not 
much learning, yet you are not so ignorant 
as some are in things that are good ; that 
you have known more of religion a great 
deal than you have practised. 

PF. A. Though you, sir, did not extort 
the confession that I made about my father, 
conscience does ; and whenever we come to 
look hack upon our lives, the sins against 
our indulgent parents are certainly the first 
that touch us. The wounds they make lie 
the deepest, and the weight they leave will 
lie heaviest upon the mind of all the sins we 
can commit. 

E, 0, You talk too fedingly and sensibly 
fot me, Atkins, I it. 


JF. A, You bear it, master ! I dare say 
you know nothing of it. 

E. C. Yes, Atkins; every shore, every hill, 
nay, I may say every tiee, in this island is 
witness to the anguish of my soul lor my in- 
gratitude and base usage of a good, tender 
father, — a father much like yours, hy your 
description. And I murdered my father as 
well as you, Will Atkins ; hut I think, for 
all that, my repentance is short of yours, loo, 
by a great deal. 

I would have said more, if I could have 
restrained my passions : but I thought this 
poor man’s repentance wus so much sincerer 
than mine that I was going to leave off the 
discourse and retire ; for I was surprised with 
what he said, and thought that, instead of my 
going about to teach and instruct him, the 
man was a teacher and instructor to me in a 
most suiprising and unexpected manner. 

I laid all this before the young clergyman, 
who was greatly affected, and said to me, 

“ Did I not say, sir, that when this man was 
converted, he would preach to us all ? I tell 
you, sir, if this one man he made a true peni- 
tent, here will he no need of me ; he will 
make Christians of all in the island.” But, 
having a little composed myself, I renewed 
my discourse vvith Will Atkins. 

E. 0, But, Will, how comes the sense of 
this matter to touch you just now ? 

JF, A. Sir, you have set me about a work 
that has struck a dart through my very soul, 

I hai^e been talking about God and religion 
to my wife, in order, as you directed me, to 
make a Christian of her ; and she has preached 
such a sermon to me as I shall never foiget 
while I live, 

E, G. Ho, no, it is not yonr wife has 
preached to you ; hut when yon were mov- 
ing religious arguments to her, conscience 
has flung them back upon you. 

PF. A. Ay, sir, with such a force as is not 
to be resisted. 

E, 0, Pray, Will, let us know what passed 
between you and your wife, for I know some- 
thing of it already. 

PF. A. Sir, it is impossible to give you a 
full account of it, I am too full to hold it, 
and yet have no tongue to express it. Bnt 
let her have said what she" will, and though 
I cannot give you an account of it, this I can 
tell you of it, that I resolve to amend and 
reform my life. j 1 1 4 ' rt f > 
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R. U But tell us some of it. How did you who God is. God is in heaven, and 
you begin, Will 1 For this has been an ex- made the heaven and the earth, the sea, and 
traordinary case, that ’s certain. She has all that in them is. 

preached a sermon indeed, if she has wrought Wife. No niakee de earth. No you God 
this upon you. make all earth ; no make my country. 

W. A. Why, I first told her the nature Will Atkins laughed a little at her ex- 
of our laws about marriage, and what the pression, of God not making her country, 
reasons were that men and women were Wife. No laugh. Why laugh me ! This 
obliged to enter into such compacts as it no thing to laugh. 

was neither in the power of one or other to He was justly reproved by his wife, for 
break ; that otherwise order and justice could she was more serious than he at first, 
not be maintained, and men would run from W. A. That ^s true indeed. I will not 
their wives and abandon their children, mix laugh any more, my dear, 
confusedly with one another, and neither Wife. Why you say you God make all ? 
fiunilies be kept entire nor inheritances be W. A. Yes, child ; our God made the 
settled by legal descent. whole world, and you and me, and all 

R G. You talk like a civilian, Will, things. For he is the only true God ; there 
Could you make her understand what you is no God but him. He lives forever in 
meant by inheritance and families ? They heaven. 

know no such thing among the savages, but Wife. Why you no tell me long ago ? 
marry anyhow, without regard to relation, W. A. That^s true indeed. But I have 
consanguinity, or family ; brother and sister, been a wicked wretch, and have not only 
— nay, as I have been told, even the father forgotten to acquaint thee with anything, 
and daughter, and the son and the mothei*. before, but have lived without God in the 
W. A, I believe, sir, you are misinformed ; world myself, 
and my wife assures me of the contrary, and Wife. What ! have you de great God in 
that they abhor it. Perhaps, for any farther you country, you no know him ? No say 
relations, they may not be so exact as we “0^^ to him? No do good thing for him? 
are ; but she tells me they never touch one That no possible ! 

another in the near relations you speak of. W. A. It is too true ; though, for all that, 
E. C. Well, what did she say to what you we live as if there was no God in heaven, 
told her ? or that he had no power on earth. 

W. A. She said she liked it very well, Wife. But why God let you do so ? Why 
and it was much better than in her country, he no makee you good live ? 

E. G. But did you teU her what marriage W. A. It is all our own fault, 
was ? Wife. But you say me he is great, much 

W, A. Ay, ay ; there began all our dia- great, have much great power ; can makee 
logue. I asked her if she would be married kill when he will. Why he no makee kill 
to me our way. She asked me what way when you no serve him? No say “0^' to 
that was. I told her marriage was ap- him ? No be good mans/ 
pointed by God. And here we had a strange W. A. That is true. He might strike me 
talk together, iadeed, as ever man and wife dead ; and I ought to expect it, for I have 
had, I believe.^ ^ l^een a wicked wretch, that is true. But 

N, B. — This dialogue between W. Atkins God is merciful, and does not deal with us 
and his wife, as I took it down in writing as we deserve. 

just after he told it me, was as follows : — Wife. But then do not you tell God 
Wife. Appointed by your God! Why, tankee for that 'too? 
have you a God in, your country? W. A. No, indeed; I have not thanked 

W .A. Yes, my dear ; (3o4 in every God for his mercy any more than I have 
couni^. ^ , feared God for his power. 

Wife. No you God in my My Wife. Then you God no God. Me no 

country have the great old ; Jto^uckee think, believe he be sticH one, great much 
8^- ■ ^ ? strong. No makee kill you though 

W. A. Child, I am very Tjnfit you makee him much angry. 
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Wife. Why he no mahee yon mnch good 
better ? You say he mahee yon V 

W. A. He made me, as he made all the 
world. It it is I have deformed myself and 
abused his goodness, and made myself an 
abominable wretch. 

Wife. I wish yon makee God know me. 
I no makee him angry ; I no do bad wicked 
thing. 

Here Will Atkins said his heart sank 
within him to hear a poor untaught creature 
desire to be taught to know God, and he 
such a wicked wretch that he could not say 
one word to her about God but what the 
reproach of his own carriage would make 
most irrational to her to believe ; nay, that 
already she had told him that she could hot 
believe in God, because he that was . so 
wicked was not destroyed. 

W. A. My dear, you mean you wish I 
could teach you to know God, not God to 
know you ; for he knows you already, and 
every thought in your heart. 

Wife. Why, then, he know what I say to 
you now. He know me wish to know him ; 
how shall me know who makee me ? 

W. A. Poor creature ! he must teach 
thee ; I cannot teach thee. 1 11 pray to him 
to teach thee to know him, and to forgive 
me that I am unworthy to teach thee. 

The poor fellow was in such an agony at 
her desiring Mm to make her know God, 

I and her wisMng to know him, that, he said, 
he fell down on his knees before her, and 
prayed to God to enlighten her mind with 
the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
to pardon his sins, and accept of his being 
the unworthy instrument of instructing her 
in the principles of religion ; after which 
he sat down by her again, and their dia- 
This was the time when 


W A. What ! will my wicked life Mnder 
you from believing in God 1 What a dread- 
ful creature am I, and w^bat a sad truth is it 
that the horrid lives of Christians Mnder the 
conversion of heathens ! 

Wife. How me tink you have great much 
God up there — [she points up to heaven] — 
and yet no do well, no do good thing ? Can 
he tell ? Sure he no tell what you do ? 

W. A. Yes, yes; he laiows and sees all 
things. He hears us speak ; sees what we 
do ; knows ■ what we think, though we do 
not speak. 

Wife. What ! he no hear you swear, curse, ! 
speak the great damn 1 | 

W. A. Yes, yes ; he hears it all. 

Wife. Where be, then, the muchee great 
power strong ? 

W. A. He is merciful ; that^s all we can 
say for it. And this proves him to be tbe 
true God. He is God, and not man ; and 
therefore we are not consumed. 

Here Will Atkins told us he was struck 
with horror to think how he could tell his 
wife so clearly that God sees, and hears, 
and knows the secret thoughts of the heart, 
and all that we do ; and yet that he had 
dared to do all the vile things he had done. 

Wife. Merciful ! What you call that ? 

W. A. He is our Father and Maker, and 
he pities and spares us. 

Wife. So then he never makee kill, never 
angry when you do wicked ,? Then he no 
good himself, or no great able, 

W. A. Yes, yes, my dear ; he is infinitely 
good, and infinitely great, and able to punish 
too. And sometimes, to show his justice 
and vengeance, he lets fly his anger to de- 
stroy sinners and make examples. Many 
are cut off in their sins. 

Wife. But no make kill you yet 1 Then 
he tell you, maybe, that he no make you 
kill, so you make de bargain with him, you 
do bad thing he no he angry at you when 
he be angry at other mans. 

W. A. No, indeed. My sins are all pre- 
sumptions upon his goodness, and he would 
he infinitely just if he destroyed me as he 
has done other men. 

Wife. Well ! and yet no kill, no makee 
you dead 1 What you say to him for that ? 
You no tell him tankee for all that too ? 

W. A. I am aji unthankful, ; ungrateful 
dog, that t3rue.‘ ; i f v f f i i ^ * u i ' : 


logue went on. 
we saw him kneel down and lift up Ms 
hands. 

Wife. What you put down the knee for 1 
What you hold up the hand for ? What 
you say 1 Who you speak to ? What is 
all that ? 

W. A. My dear, I bow my knees in token . 
of my submission to him that made Me.- } I i 
said “ 0 ” to him, as you call it, and as you say t 
your old men do to their idol Benamuckee ; [ 
that is, I prayed to him. . ’ . ; : 

Wife* What you say “ O to him for I 

W, A* I prayed ^ him to open your, eyes 
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and your understanding, that you may know Here the poor man could forbear no 
Mm and be accepted by him. longer ; but, raising her up, made her kneel 

W%fe, Can he do that too 1 by Mm, and he prayed to God aloud, to^ m- 

W. A. Yes, he can ; he can do all things, struct her in the knowledge ol himself by 
Wife. But now he hear what you say 1 Ms Spirit, and that by some good pi evidence, 
W. A. Yes ; he has bid us pray to him, if possible, she might some time or other 
and promised to hear us. come to have a Bible, that she might read 

Wife. Bid you pray ^ When he bid you 1 the Word of God, and be taught by it to 
How he bid youl What! you hear him know him. 

^ This was the time that we saw him hft 

W. A. No, we do not hear him speak ; her up by the hand, and saw him kneel 
but he has revealed himself many ways to down by her, as above. 

They had several other discourses, it seems, 
Here he was at a great loss to make her after this, too long to set down here ; and 
understand that God has revealed himself to particularly she made him promise, that 
us by his Word, and what his Word was. since he confessed his ovm life had been a 
But at last he told It her thus : wicked, abominable course of provocation 
W. A. God has spoken to some good men against God, that he would reform it, and 
in former days, even from heaven, by plain not make God angry any more, lest he should 
words ; and God has inspired good men by make him dead, as she called it, and then 
Ms spirit, and th^y have written all his laws she should be left alone, and never be taught 
down in a book. to know this God better ; and lest he should 

Wife. Me no imderstand that. Where is be miserable, as he had told her wicked men 
Book 1 should be after death. 

W. A. Alas, my poor creature, I have not This was a strange account, and very 
this book » but I hope I shall one time or affecting to us both, but particularly to the 
other get it for you, and help you to read it. young clergyman. He was indeed wonder- 
Here he embraced her with great affection, fully surprised with it, but under the great- 
hut with inexpressible grief that he had not est affliction imaginable that he could not 
a Bible. talk to her, that he could not speak English 

Wife. But how you makee me know that to make her understand him ; and as she 
God teachee them to write that book ? spoke but very broken English, he could not 

W. A. By the same rule that we know understand her. However, he turned Mni- 
Mm to be God. self to me, and told me that he believed there 


Mm to be God. self to me, and told me that he believed there 

Wife. What rule, what way you know must be more to do with this woman than to 
Mm ? marry her. I did not understand him at 

W. A. Because he teaches and commands first, but at length he explained himself, 
nothing but what is good, righteous, and namely, that she ought to be baptized, 
holy, and tends to make us perfectly good I agreed with him m that part readily, and 
as well as perfectly happy ; and because he was for going about it presently. ‘‘No, no i 
forbids and commands us to avoid all that is hold, sir,’^ said he. “ Though I would have 
wicked, that is evil in itself, or evil in its her he baptized by all means, yet I must 
consequences. observe, that Will Atkins, her husband, has 

Wife, lhat me would understand, that indeed brought her in a wonderful manner 
me fen see. If he teachee all good thing, to be willing to embrace a religious Me, and 
forbid all wicked thing : he reward all good has given her just ideas of the being of a 
thing, punish all wicked thing ; he make all God, of his power, justice, mercy, yet f de- 
thing, he give all IMng j he hear me when sire to know of him if he has said anything 
I say 0 fe) hnn^ as yMi go do just now ; he to her of Jesus Christ, and of the salvation 
Maafaee me ii I %ish be good, he spare of sinners, of the nature of faith in Mim ^nd 
me, no mmm Wfl Mh I no be good ; redemption by him, of the Holy Bpitit, the 
aE tMs you say he de, yet he be great God ; resurrection, the last judgment, and a future 
me iaie, IMhk, belietb Ifeh % gneat God j state,^* 

mesay 0 toMfc ^ I caEed Will Atkins again, and asked 
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him ; blit tlie poor fellow fell immediately 
into teaiSyEnd told us lie bad said something 
to her ol all those things, hut that he was 
himself so wicked a creature, and his own 
conscience so reproached him with his horrid 
ungodly life, that he trembled at the appre- 
hensions that her knowledge of him should 
lessen the attention she should give to those 
thmgs, and make her rather contemn re- 
ligion than receive it. But he was assuied, 
he said, that hei mind was so disposed to 
receive due impressions oi all those things, 
that if I would but discourse with her she 
would make it appear to my satisfaction that 
my labor would not be lost upon her. 

Accoidingly, I called her in, and placing 
myself as interpieter between my religious 
pi lest and the woman, I entreated him to 
begin with her. But sure such a sermon was 
never preached by a Popish priest in these 
lattei ages of the world ; and, as I told him, 
I thought he had all the zeal, all the knowl- 
edge, all the sincerity of a Christian, w ithout 
the error of a Roman Catholic ; and that I 
took him to be such a clergyman as the 
Roman bishops were before the Church of 
Rome assumed spiritual sovereignty over the 
consciences of men. 

In a word, he brought the poor woman to 
embrace the knowledge of Christ, and of 
redemption *by him, not with wonder and 
astonishment only, as she did the first notions 
of a God, but with joy and faith, with an 
affection and a surprising degree of under- 
standing scarce to be imagined, much less 
to be expressed ; and at her own request she 
was baptized. 

When he was preparing to baptize her, I 
entreated him that he would perform that 
office with some caution, that the man might 
not perceive he was of the Roman Church, if 
possible, because of other ill consequences 
which might attend a difference among us in 
that very religion which we were instructing 
the otlier in. He told me that, as he had no 
consecrated chapel, no proper things for the 
office, I sliould see he would do it in a manner 
that I should not know by it that he was a 
Roman Catholic myself, it I had not known 
it before. And so he did : for saying only 
some words over to himself in which 
I could not understand, he poured a whole 
dishful of water upon the woman’s ^lead, 
P^cn^ouE^ing an French^ veiy loud^ Maiy 


(which was the name her husband desired 
me to give her, for I was her godfather), I 
baptize thee in the name of the Bather, and 
of the Son, and of the Ploly Ghost ” ; so that 
none could know anything by it what le- 
ligion he was of. He gave the benediction 
afterwards in Latm ; but either Will Atkins 
did not know hut it was in French, or else 
did not take notice of it at that time. 

As soon as this was over, we married them ; 
and after the marriage was over, he turned 
himself to Will Atkins, and in a veiy affec- 
tionate manner exhorted hun not only to 
pel severe m that good disposition he was in, 
hnt to support the convictions that were 
upon him by a resolution to reform his life ; 
told him it was in vain to say he lepented if 
he did not forsake his crimes ; represented 
to him how God had honored him with be- 
ing the instrument of bringing his wife to 
the knowledge of the Christian religion, and 
that Jie should he careful he did not dis- 
honor the grace of God, and that if he did, 
he would see the heathen a better Christian 
than himself, — the savage converted and the 
instrument cast away. 

He said a great many good things to them 
both, and then recommending them, in a few 
words, to God’s goodness, gave them the 
benediction again, I repeating everything to 
them in English ; and thus ended the cere- 
mony. I think it was the most pleasant, 
agreeable day to me that ever I passed in my 
"whole life. 

But my clergyman had not done yet. His 
thoughts hung continually upon the conver- 
sion of the seven-and-thirty savages, and 
fain he would have stayed upon the island to 
have undertaken it. But I convinced him, 
first, that his undertaking was impracticable 
in itself; and, secondly, that perhaps I 
would put it into a way of being done in his 
absence to his satisfaction : of which by and 

by- 

Having thus brought the affairs of the 
island to a narrow compass, I was preparing 
to go on board the ship, when the young man 
whom I had taken ont of the famished ship’s 
company came to me, and told me he under- 
stood I had a clergyman with me, and that I 
caused the Englishmen to be married to thej 
savages whom they called wives ; tfiiaf; i’ }ie" 
had a match too, 'which he derired |fe| 
^finished before I went^ betweei^ 
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tians, wMeh lie hoped would not be disagree- j 
able to me. 

I knew this must be the young woman who 
was his mother^s servant, for there was no 
other Christian woman on the island. So I 
began to persuade him not to do anything of 
that kind rashly, or because he found him- 
self in this solitary circumstance. I repre- 
sented to him that he had some considerable 
substance in the world, and good friends, as 
I understood by himself and by his maid also ; 
that his maid was not only poor and a ser- 
vant, but was unequal to him, she being six 
or seven and twenty years old, and he not 
above seventeen or eighteen ; that he might 
very probably, with my assistance, make a 
remove fiom this wilderness, and come into 
his own country again ; and that then it 
would be a thousand to one but he would 
repent his choice : and the dislike of that 
circumstance might be disadvantageous to 
both. I was going to say more, but he kiter- 
rupted me, smiling, and told me, with a great 
deal of modesty, that I mistook in my guess- 
es ; that he had nothing of that kind in 
his thoughts, his present circumstance being 
melancholy and disconsolate enough ; and 
he was very glad to hear that I had thoughts 
of putting them in a way to see their country 
again ; and nothing should have put him 
upon staying there hnt that the voyage I 
was going was so exceeding long and haz- 
ardous, and would carry him quite out of the 
reach of all his friends ; that he had nothing 
to desire of me hut that I would settle him 
in some little property in the island where 
he was, give him a servant or two. and 
some few necessaries, and he would settle 
himself here hke a planter, waiting the good 
time when, if ever I returned to England, I 
would redeem him, and hoped I would not 
be unmindful of him when I came to Eng- 
land ; that he would give me some letters to his 
friends in London to let them know how good 
I had been to him, and in what part of the 
world and what circumstance I had left him 
in ; that he pretnised me that, whenever I 
redemned him, the plaptaldon, and all the 
imfUrovement he had made upon it, let the 
value be what it woul#^ ehotdd be “Wholly 
mine. ^ ’ 

His discourse was very pBetily ddivered, 
considering his youthj itmt tie more 


tively the match was not for himself. I 
gave him all possible assurances that, if I 
lived to come safe to England, I would 
deliver his letter, and do his business effec- 
tually, and that he might depend I would 
never forget the circumstance I had left him 
But still I was impatient to know who 


agrMble In me 


were the persons to he married, upon which 
he told me it was my Jack-of-all-trades and 
his maid Susan. 

I was most agreeably siirpiised when he 
named the match, for indeed I thought it 
very suitable. The character of that man I 
have given already ; and as for the maid, she 
was a very honest, modest, sober, and relig- 
ious young woman ; had a very good share 
of sense, was agreeable enough in her person, 
spoke very handsomely and to the purpose, 
always with decency and good manners, and 
not backward to speak when anything re- 
quired it, or impertinently forward to speak 
when it was not her business ; very handy 
and housewifely in anything that was before 
her ; an excellent manager, and fit indeed to 
have been governess to the whole island ; she 
knew very well how to behave to all kind of 
folks she had about her, and to better, if she 
had found any there. 

The match being proposed in this manner, 
we married them the same day ; and as I was 
father at the altar, as I may say, and gave 
her away, so I gave her a portion ; for I 
appointed her and her husband a handsome 
large space of ground for their plantation. 
And indeed this match, and the proposal the 
young gentleman made to give him a small 
property in the island, put me upon parcel- 
ling it out amongst them, that they might 
not quarrel afterwards about their situa- 
tion. 

This sharing out the land to them I left to 
Will Atkins, who, indeed, was now grown a 
most sober, grave, managing fellow, perfectly 
reformed, exceeding pious and religious, and, 
as far as I may be allowed to speak positively 
in such a case, I verily believe was a true, 
sincere penitent. 

He divided things so justly, and so much 
to every one^s satisfaction, that they only 
desired one general writing under my hand 
for the whole, which I caused to be drawn 
up and signed and se^ed to them, setting 
out the bounds and situation of every man^s 
plantation, and testifying that I gave them 
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thereby severally a right to the whole pos- 
session and inheritance oi the respective 
plantations or farms, with their improve- 
ments, to them and their heirs, reservmg all 
the rest ol the island as my own property, 
and a certain rent for every particular plan- 
tation after eleven years, if I, or any one 
from me or in my name, came to demand it, 
producing an attested copy of the same writ- 
ing. 

As to the government and laws among 
them, I told them I was not capable of 
giving them better rules than they were able 
to give themselves ; only made them promise 
me to live in love and good neighborhood 
with one another. And so I prepared to 
leave them. 

One thing I must not omit, and this is, that 
being now settled in a kind of commonwealth 
among themselves, and having much busi- 
ness in hand, it was but odd to have seven- 
and-thirty Indians live in a nook of the 
island independent, and indeed unemployed ; 
for, excepting the providing themselves food, 
which they had difficulty enough in, too, 
sometimes, they had no manner of business 
or property to manage. I proposed there- 
fore to the governor Spaniard that he should 
go to them, with Friday’s father, and propose 
to them to remove, and either plant for them- 
selves or take them into their several families 
as servants, to be maintained for their labor, 
but without being absolute slaves ; for I 
would not admit them to make them slaves 
by force by any means, because they had 
their liberty given them by capitulation, 
and, as it were, articles of surrender, which 
they ought not to break. 

They most willingly embraced the pro- 
posal, and came all very cheerfully along 
with him ; so we allotted them land and 
plantations, which three or four accepted of, 
but all the rest chose to be employed as ser- 
vants in tbe several families we had settled. 
And thus my colony was, in a manner, set- 
tled as follows : The Spaniards possessed 
my original habitation, which was the capital 
city, and extended their plantations all along 
the side of the brook, which made the creek 
that I have so often described, as fax as nxy 
bower ; and as they increased their ciilture, 
it went always eastward. The English lived 
in the northeast part, wheco Will Atkins 
and his comrades apd on south- 


ward and southwest, towards the back part 
of the Spaniards ; and every plantation had 
a great addition of land to take in, if they 
found occasion, so that they need not jostle 
one another for want of room. 

All the east end of the island was left un- 
inhabited, that if any of the savages should 
come on shore there, only for their usual 
customary barbarities, they might come and 
go. If they disturbed nobody, nobody would 
disturb them ; and no doubt but they were 
often ashore and went away again, for I 
never heard that the planters were attacked 
or disturbed any more. 

It now came into my thoughts that I had 
hinted to my friend, the clergyman, that the 
work of converting the savages might per- 
haps be set on foot in his absence to his sat- 
isfaction. And I told him that now I thought 
it was put in a fair way ; for the savages being 
thus divided among the Christians, if they 
would but every one of them do their part 
with those who came under their hands, I 
hoped it might have a very good effect. 

He agreed presently in that, if, said he, 
they will do their pari . “ But how,” says he, 

shall we obtain that of them 1 ” I told him 
we would call them together, and leave it in 
charge with them, or go to them one by one, 
which he thought best. So we divided it, 
he to speak to the Spaniards, who were all 
Papists, and I to the English, who were all 
Protestants ; and we recommended it ear- 
nestly to them, and made them promise that 
they never would make any distinction of 
Papist or Protestant in their exhorting the 
savages to turn Christians ; hut teach them 
the general knowledge of the true God, and 
of their Saviour, Jesus Christ. And they 
likewise promised us that they would never 
have any differences or disputes one with 
another about religion. 

When I came to Will Atkins’s house, — I 
may call it so, for such a house, or such a 
piece of basket-work, I believe was not stand- 
ing in the world again, — I say when I came 
there, I found the young woman I have men- 
tioned above and Will Atkins’s wife were 
become intimates ; and this prudent, relig-i^ 
ions young woman had perfected the work i 
William Atkins had begun. And though it i | ; 
was not above four days after what, I have;: ^ 
related, yet the new baptizsed sav«^ woman* . 
was made such a Ghrisri^ jaa i ] 
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heard of any like her in all nay observation passionate joy, that between the joy of having 
or conversation in the world, it, and giving God thanks lor it, the tears 

It came next into my mind, in the morn- ran down his face like a child that was 

ing before I went to them, that amongst all crying. 

the needful things I had to leave with them, The woman was surprised, and was like 
I had not left them a Bible ; in which I to have run into a mistake that none of us 

showed myself less considering for them were aware of ; for she firmly believed God 

than my good friend the widow was for me had sent the book upon her husband^s peti- 
when she sent me the cargo of an hundred tion. It is true that providentially it was 
pounds from Lisbon, where she packed up so, and might be taken so in a consequent 
three Bibles and a Prayer-Book. However, sense : but I believe it would have been no 
the good woman’s charity had a greater difficult matter at that time to have per- 
extent than ever she imagined ; for they suaded the poor woman to have believed 
were reserved for the comfort and instruction that an express messenger came from heaven 
of those that made much better use of them on purpose to bring that individual book, 
than I had done. But it was too serious a matter to suffer any 

I took one of the Bibles in my pocket, delusion to take place, so I turned to the 
and when I came to Will Atkins’s tent or young woman, and told her we did not dean e 
house, and found the young woman and to impose upon the new convert in her first 
Atkins’s baptized wile had been discoursing and more ignorant understanding of things, 
of religion together, — for Will Atkins told it and begged her to explain to her that God 
me with a great deal of joy, — I asked if they may be very properly said to answer our 
were together now, and he said, “Yes”; so I petitions, when in the course of his provi- 
went into the house, and he with me, and we denee such things are in a particular manner 
found them together veiy earnest in dis- brought to pass as we petitioned for ; but we 
course. 0, sir,” says Will Atkins, “ when do not expect returns from heaven in a mi- 
God has sinners to reconcile to himself and raciilous and particular manner, and that it 
aliens to bring home, he never wants a mes- is our mercy that it is not so. 
senger ; my wife has got a new instructor. This the young woman did afterwards 
I knew I \vas unworthy as I was incapable effectually, so that there was, I assure you, 
of that work. That young woman has been no priestcraft used here ; and I should have 
sent hither from heaven ; she is enough to thought it one of the most unjustifiable 
convert a whole island of savages ! ” The frauds in the world to have had it so. But 
young woman blushed, and rose up to the surprise of joy upon Will Atkins is 
go away, hut I desired her to sit still. I really not to be expressed ; and there we 
told her she had a good work upon her may be sure there was no delusion. Sure, 
hands, and I hoped God would bless her no man was ever more thankful in the 
it. woild for anything of its kind than he was 

We talked a little, and I did not perceive for his Bible ; nor, I believe, never any man 
they had any book among them, though I was glad of a Bible from a better principle, 
did not ask ; but I put my hand in my And though he had been a most profligate 
pocket, and pulled out my Bible. “ Here,” creature, desperate, headlong, outrageous, 
says I to Atkins, “ I have brought you an furious, and wicked to a great degree, yet 
assistant that perhaps you had not before.” this man is a standing rule to us all for the 
The man was so confounded that he was not well instructing children,— namely, that 
able to speak for some time ; but, recovering parents should never give over to teach and 
himself, he takes it with both his hands, and instruct, or ever despair of the success of 
turning to his wife, my dear,” says their endeavors, let the children be ever so 

he ; (lid I not tell you Opr God, though he obstinate, refractory, or to appearance in- 
lives above, could what wa said t sensible of instruction. For if ever God, in 
Here’s the book I p«^^ you and his providence, touches the consciences of 

I kneeled down uncfer fiq God such, the force of their education Returns 


has heard us, and s|^ 
said so, the man 






het 1*^ Upon, them, and the eaily instruction of 
pi 0 partots is not dost, though it may have been 
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many years laid asleep, but some time or 
other they may find the benefit of it. 

Thus it was with this poor man. How- 
ever ignorant he was, or divested of religion 
and Christian knowledge, he found he had 
some to do -with now more ignorant than 
himself, and that the least pait of the instruc- 
tion of his good father that could now come 
to his mind was of use to him. 

Among the rest it occurred to him, he 
said, how his father used to insist much 
upon the inexpressible value of the Bible, 
the privilege and blessing oi it to nations, | 
iamilies, and persons ; but he never enter- 
tained the least notion of the worth of it 
till now, when, being to talk to heathens, 
savages, and barbarians, he wanted the help 
of the written oracle for his assistance. 

The young woman was very glad of it 
also for the present occasion, though she had 
one, and so had the youth, on board our ship 
among their goods, which were not yet 
brought on shore. And now, having said so 
many things of this young woman, I cannot 
omit telling one story more of her and 
myself, which has something in it very in- 
forming and remarkable. 

I have related to what extremity the poor 
young woman was reduced ; how her mis- 
tress was stai-ved to death, and did die on 
board that unhappy ship we met at sea ; and 
how the whole ship’s company being reduced 
to the last extremity, the gentlewoman and 
her son and this maid were first hardly used 
as to provisions, and at last totally neglected 
and starved ; that is to say, brought to the 
last extremity of hunger. 

One day, being discoursing with her upon 
the extremities they suffered, I asked her 
if she could describe, by what she had felt, 
what it was to starve, and how it appeared. 
She told me she believed she could, and she 
told her tale very distinctly thus : — 

First, sir,” said she, “ we had for some 
# days fared exceeding hard, and suffered very 
great hunger ; but now at last we were 
wholly without food of any kind, except 
sugar and a little wine and a little water. 
The first clay after I had received no food at 
all, I found myself towards evening first 
empty and sickish at my stomach, and 
nearer night mightily inclined to yawning, 
and sleepy. I lay down on a couch in the 
great eahia to sleep^ and slept about three 




hours, and awaked a little refreshed, having 
taken a glass ot wine when I lay down. 
After being about three hours awake, it 
being about five o’clock in the morning, I 
found myseli empty, and my stomach sick- 
ish, and lay down again, but could not sleep 
at all, bemg very faint and ill ; and thus 
I continued all the second day with a strange 
variety, first hungry, then sick again, wdth 
retchmgs to vomit. The second night, being 
obliged to go to bed again without any food 
more than a draught oi fair water, and being 
asleep, I dreamed I was at Baibacloes, and 
that the market w^as mightily stocked with 
provisions ; that I bought some for my 
mistress, and went and dined very hear- 
tily. 

‘‘ I thought my stomach was as full after 
this as any would have been after or at a 
good dinner ; hut when I waked, I was ex- 
ceedingly sunk in spiiits to find myself in 
the extremity of famine. The last glass of 
wine we had I drank, and put sugar in it, 
because of its having some spiiit to supply 
nourishment ; but there being no substance 
in the stomach for the digesting office to 
work upon, I found the only effect of the 
wine was to raise disagreeable fumes from 
the stomach into the head ; and I lay, as 
they told me, stupid and senseless, as one 
drunk, for some time. 

“ The third day, in the morning, after a 
night of strange and confused hiconsistent 
dreams, and rather dozing than sleeping, I 
waked ravenous and furious with hunger ; 
and I question, had not my understanding 
returned and conquered it, — I say I question 
whether, if I had been a mother, and had 
had a little child with me, its life would 
have been safe or not. 

'‘This lasted about three hours, during 
which time I was twice raging mad as any 
creature in Bedlam, as my young master told 
me, and as he can now inform you. 

“ In one of these fits of lunacy or distrac- 
tion, whether by the motion of the ship or 
some slip of my foot I know not, I fell down 
and struck my face against the corner of a 
pallet bed, in which my mistress lay, and 
with the blow the blood gushed out of my 
nose ; and the cabin-boy bringing me a little 
basin, I sat down and bled into it 
deal, and as the blood ran firom me I came to- 
myself, and the violence of the flame or ^ 
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fever I was in abated, and so did the ravenons 
part of the hunger. 

“ Then I grew sick, and retched to vomit, 
but could not, for I had nothing in my stom- 
ach to bring up. After I had bled some 
time I swooned, and they all believed I was 
dead ; but I came to myself soon after, and 
then had a most dreadful pain in my stom- 
ach, not to be described, — not like the colic, 
but a gnawing eager pain for food ; and to- 
wards night it went off with a kind of ear- 
nest wishing or longing for food, — something 
like, as I suppose, the longing of a woman 
with child. I took another draught of water 
with sugar in it, hut my stomach loathed the 
sugar, and brought it all up again ; then I 
took a draught of water without sugar, and 
that stjiyed with me ; and I laid me down 
upon the bed, praying most heartily that it 
would please God to take me away j and 
composing my mind in hopes of it, I slum- 
bered awhile, and then, waking, thought my- 
self dying, being light with vapors from an 
empty stomach. I recommended my soul 
then to God, and earnestly wished that some- 
body would throw me into the sea. 

“ All this while my mistress lay by me, 
just, as I thought, expiring, hut bore it with 
much more patience than I ; and gave the 
last hit of bread she had left to her child, 
my young master, who would not have taken 
it, but she obliged him to eat it ; and I be- 
lieve it saved his life. 

Towards the morning I slept again, and 
first when I awaked I fell into a violent pas- 
sion of crying, and after that I had a second 
fit of violent hunger. I got up ravenous, 
and in a most dreadful condition. Had my 
mistress been dead, as much as I loved her, 
I am certain I should have eaten a piece of 
her flesh with as much relish and as uncon- 
cerned as ever I did the flesh of any creature 
appointed for food ; and once or twice I was 
going to bite my own arm. At last I saw 
the bask in which was the blood I had hied 
at my nose the day Wore. I ran to it, and 
swulkw^ it with fnch haste and such a 
^eedy appetite aa |£ I Imd wondered nobody 
had. tekm it before, and alraid it would be 
ftbm me noyr. 

^ Thbngh, tile feextghts 

of it filled me with, horror, yesbiit dbecked the 
fit <i ; api^i dr^k tl te, 
water, aaad *#« 


some hours after it. This was the fourth 
day, and thus I held it, till towards night, 
when, within the compass of three hours, I 
had all these several circumstances over 
again, one after another, namely, sick, 
sleepy, eagerly hungry, pain in the stomach, 
then ravenous again, then sick again, then 
lunatic, then crying, then ravenous again ; 
and so every quarter of an hour, and my 
strength wasted exceedingly. At night I 
laid me down, having no comfort hut in the 
hope that I should die before morning. 

“ All this night I had no sleep ; hut the 
hunger was now turned into a disease, and I 
had a terrible colic and griping by wind, in- 
stead of food, having found its way into the 
bowels. And in this condition I lay until 
morrdng, when I was surprised a little with 
the cries and lamentations of my young mas- 
ter, who called out to me that his mother 
was dead. I lifted myself up a little, for I 
had not strength to rise; but found she 
was not dead, though she was able to give 
very little signs of life. 

“ I had then such convulsions in my stom- 
ach, for want of some sustenance, that I can- 
not describe, with such frequent throes and 
pangs of appetite that nothing hut the tor- 
tures of death can imitate. And in this cm- 
! dition I was when I heard the seamen above 
cry out, ' A sail ! a sail ! ^ and halloo and 
I jump about as if they were distracted. 

I I was not able to get off from the bed, 
and my mistress much less ; and my young 
I master was so sick that I thought he had 
I been expiring ; so we could not open the 
cabin door, or get any account what it was 
that occasioned such confusion, nor had we 
I any conversation with the ship's company 
for two days, they having told us that they 
had not a mouthful of anything to eat in the 
ship ; and they told us afterwards they 
thought we had been dead. 

It was this dreadful condition we were 
in when you were sent to save om lives ; 
and how you found us, sir, you know as well 
as I, and better too." 

This was her own relation, and is such a 
distinct account of staarving to death as I con- 
fess I never met with, and was exceeding en- 
tertaining to me. I am the rather apt to be- 
lieve it to be a true account, because the 
youth gave me an account of a good part of 
it, though, I must own, not so distinct and so 
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feelingly as his maid ; and the rather, be- 
cause it seems his mother fed him at the 
price of her own life. But the poor maid, 
though her constitution being stronger than 
that of her mistress, who was in years, and a 
weakly woman too, she might struggle harder 
with it, — I say, the poor maid might be sup- 
posed to feel the extremity something sooner 
than her mistress, who might be allowed to 
keep the last bit something longer than she 
parted with any to relieve the maid. No 
question, as the case is here related, if our 
ship, or some other, had not so providentially 
met them, a few days more would have ended 
all their lives, unless they had prevented it 
by eating one another ; and even that, 
their case stood, would have served them but 
a little while, they being five hundred leagues 
from any land or any possibility of relief 
other than in the miiaculous manner it hap- 
pened ; but this is by the way. I return to 
my disposition of things among the people. 

And, first, it is to be observed here, that 
for many reasons I did not think fit to let 
them know anything of the sloop I had 
jEramed, and which I thought of setting up 
among them ; for I found, at least at my 
first coming, such seeds of division among 
them, that I saw it plainly, had I set up the 
sloop and left it among them, they would 
upon every light disgust have separated, and 
gone away from one another ; or perhaps 
have turned pirates, and so made the island 
a den of thieves, instead of a plantation of 
sober and religious people, as I intended 
it. Nor did I leave the two pieces of brass 
cannon that I had on board, or the two 
quarter-deck guns that my nephew took ex- 
traordinarily, for the same reason. I thought 
it was enough to qualify them for a defen- 
sive war against any that should invade 
them ; but not to set them up for an offen- 
sive war, or to encourage them to go abroad 
to attack others, which in the end would 
only bring ruin and destruction upon them- 
selves and aU their undertaking. I reserved 
the sloop, therefore, and the guns, for their 
service another way, as I shall observe in its 
place. 

I have now done with the islanct I left 
them’ all in good circumstances, and in a 
flourishing condition, and went cn b6ard my 
ship again the fifth day of May, having been 
fivjB^and-twealy days among ; and as 


they were all resolved to stay upon the island 
until I came to remove them, I promised to 
send some further relief from the Brazils, if 
I could possibly find an opportunity ; and, 
particularly, I promised to send them some 
cattle, such as sheep, hogs, and cows ; for as 
to the two cows and calves which I brought 
from England, we had been obliged by the 
length of our voyage to kill them at sea, for 
want of hay to feed them. 

The next day, giving them a salute of five 
guns at parting, we set sail, and arrived at 
the Bay of AH Saints in the Brazils in about 
twenty-two days, meeting nothing remaik- 
able in our passage hut this, — that about 
three days after we sailed, being becalmed, 
and the current setting strong to the east- 
northeast, running, as it were, into a bay or 
gulf on the land side, we were driven some- 
thing out of OUT course, and once or twice 
our men cried, “Land to the eastward"; 
but whether it was the continent or islands 
we could not tell by any meani 

But the third day, towards evening, the 
sea smooth, and the weather calm, we saw 
the sea as it were covered towards the land 
with something very black. Not being able 
to discover what it was until after some time, 
our chief mate going up the main shrouds a 
little way, and looking at them with a per- 
spective, cried out it was an army. I could 
not imagine what he meant by an army, and 
spoke a little hastily, calling the fellow a 
fool, or some such word. “Nay, sir," says 
he, “ don’t be angry, for ’tis an army and a 
fleet too, for I believe there are a thousand 
canoes ; and you may see them paddle along, 
and they are coming towards us, too, apace." 

I was a little surprised then, indeed, and 
so was my nephew the captain ; for he had 
heard such terrible stories of them in the 
island, and having never been in those seas 
before, that he could not tell what to think 
of it, but said two or three times we should 
all be devoured. I must confess, considering 
we were becalmed, and the current set strong 
towards the shore, I liked it the worse. 
However, I hade him not be afraid, but bring 
the ship to an anchor as soon as we came 
so near to know that we must engage theun. I 

The weather continued calm, and, they' 
came on apace towards us ; so I gave order^ I ; 
to come to an anchor, and furl all our sails.’ 

As for the savages, I told them Aepr. had ; , 
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nothing to fear but fire ; and therefore they 
should get their boats out and fasten them, 
one close by the head, and the other by the 
stem, and man them both -well, and wait the 
issue in that posture. This I did, that the men 
in the boats might be ready with sheets and 
buckets to put out any fire these savages might 
endeavor to fix to the outside of the ship. 

In this posture we lay by for them, and in 
a little while they came up with us; but 
never was such a horrid sight seen by Chris- 
tians. My mate was much mistaken in his 
calculation of their number, — I mean of a 
thousand canoes ; the most we could make 
of them, when they came up, being about a 
hundred and six-ancl-twenty ; and a great 
many of them too ; for some of them had 
sixteen or seventeen men in them, and some 
more, and the least six or seven. 

When they came nearer to ns they seemed 
to be struck with wonder and astonishment, 
as at a sight which they had doubtless never 
seen befoie ; nor could they at first, as we 
afterwards understood, know what to make 
of us. They came boldly up, however, very 
near to us, and seemed to go about to row 
round us ; but we called to our men in the 
boats not to let them come too near them. 

This very order brought us to an engage- 
ment with them without our designing it ; 
for five or six of their large canoes came so 
near our long-boat, that onr men beckoned 
with their hands to them to keep back, 
which they understood very well, and went 
back ; but at their retreat about fifty arrows 
came on board us irom those boats, and one 
of our men in the long-boat was very much 
wounded. 

However, I caDed to them not to fire by 
any means ; but we handed down some deal 
boards into the boat, and the carpenters 
presently set up a kind of fence, like waste 
boards, to cover them from the arrows of the 
savages, if they should shoot again. 

About half an hour afterwards they 
came all up in a body astern of us, and 
pretty near us, so near that we could easily 
discern what they were, though we could 
not i;ell their design. And I easily found 
they were some of my old friends, the same 
sort of savages that I had been used to engage 
with-t and in a little tame more they rowed 
a Ht€e further out to seal^ until toy oame 


down straight upon ns, until they came so 
near that they could hear us speak. Upon 
this I ordered all my men to keep close, lest 
they should shoot any more arrows, and 
made all our guns ready : but being so near 
as to be within hearing, I made Friday go 
out upon the deck, and call out aloud to 
them in his language to know what they 
meant ; which accordingly he did. Whether 
they understood him or not, that I know 
not ; but as soon as he had called to them, 
six of them, .who were in the foremost 
' or mghest boat to us, turned their canoes 
! irom ns, and, stooping down, showed us their 
naked backsides. Whether this was a defi- 
ajj.ce or challenge we know not, or whether 
it was done in mere contempt, or as a signal 
to the rest ; but immediately Friday cried 
out they were going to shoot, and unhap- 
pily for him, poor fellow, they let fly about 
three hundred of their arrows, and, to my 
inexpressible grief, killed poor Friday, no 
other man being in their sight. 

The poor fellow was shot with no less 
than three arrows, and about three more fell 
very near him ; such unlucky marksmen they 
were. 

I was so enraged with the loss of my old 
servant, the companion of aU my sorrows 
and solitudes, that I immediately ordered 
five guns to be loaded with small shot, and 
four with great, and gave them such a broad- 
side as they had never heard in their lives 
before, to be sure. 

They were not above half a cable-length 
off when we fired, and our gunners took 
their aim so well that three or four of their 
canoes were overset, as we had reason to 
believe, by one shot only. 

The ill manners of turning up their bare 
backsides to us gave us no great offence, 
neither did I know for certain whether that 
which would pass for the greatest contempt 
among us might he understood so by them 
or not ; therefore, in return, I had only 
resolved to have fired four or five guns at 
them with powder only, which I knew 
would fright them sufficiently. But when 
they shot at us directly with all the fury 
they were capable oi^ and especially as they 
had killed my poor Friday, whom I so 
entirely loved and valued, and who indeed 
so well deserved i1^ I not only had been 
justified before God and man, but would 
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have been very glad, if I could, to have 
overset every canoe there, and drowned 
every one of them. 

I can neither tell how many we killed nor 
how many we wounded at this broadside ; 
but sure such a fright and hmry never was 
seen among such a multitude. There were 
thirteen or fourteen of their canoes split and 
overset in all, and the men all set a-swim- 
ming ; the rest, frighted out of their wits, 
scoured away as fast as they could, taking 
but little care to save those whose boats were 
split or spoiled with our shot. So I suppose 
that they were many of them lost. And our 
men took one poor fellow swimming for 
his life, above an hour after they were all 
gone. 

Our small shot from our cannon must 
needs kill and wound a great many ; but, in 
short, we never knew anything how it went 
with them, for they fled so fast that in three 
hours or thereabouts we could not see above 
three or four straggling canoes ; nor did we 
ever see the rest any more, for a breeze of 
wind springing up the same evening, we 
weighed, and set sad for the Brazils. 

We had a prisoner, indeed, but the crea- 
ture was so sullen that he would neither eat 
nor speak, and we all fancied he would 
starve himself to death. But I took a way 
to cure him, for I made them take him and 
turn him into the long-boat, and made him 
believe they would toss him into the sea 
again, and so leave him where they found 
him, if he would not speak. Nor would 
that do ; but they really did throw him into 
the sea, and came away from him ; and then 
he followed them, for he swam like a cork, 
and called to them in his tongue, though 
they knew not one word of what he said. 
However, at last they took him in again, 
and then he began to be more tractable, nor 
did I ever design they should drown him. 

We were now under sail again ; but I was 
the most disconsolate creature alive for want 
of my man Friday, and would have been 
very glad to have gone back to the island, to 
have taken one of the test from thence for 
my occasion, but it could not be ; so we 
wmt on. We had one prisoner, ^ I have 
said, and ^t was a long while hefote we could 
make him understand anything; btrt, in 
out men tanght h|m! some English, 

< ► he hegtai |o hb a Ettle tcaetihlA After* 
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wards we inquired what country he came 
from, but could make nothing of what he 
said ; for his speech was so odd, all guttmals, 
and spoken in the throat in suck a hollow, 
odd manner, that we could never foim a 
word fiom him ; and we were aU of opinion 
that they might speak that language as well 
if they were gagged, as otherwise. Nor 
could we perceive that they had any occasion 
either for teeth, tongue, lips, or palate, but 
formed their words just as a hunting-horn 
forms a tune with an open throat He told 
us, however, some time after, wken we 
taught him to speak a little English, that 
they were going with their kings to fight a 
great battle. When he said kings, we asked 
him how many kings ? He said they were 
FIVE NATION, — we could not make him 
understand the plural a, — and that they all 
joined to go against two nation. We asked 
him what made them come np to us ? He 
said, To makee te great wonder look ” ; 
where it is to he observed that all those 
natives, as also those of Africa, when they 
learn English, they always add two at the 
end of the words where we use one, and 
make the accent upon them, as taUb, 
and the like ; and we could not break them 
of it ; nay, I could hardly make Friday 
leave it off, though at last he did. 

And now I name the poor fellow once 


more, I must take my last leave of him j 


poor, honest Friday ! We buried him with 
all the decency and solemnity possible, by put- 
ting him into a coffin, and throwing him into 
the sea. And I caused them to Are eleven 
guns for him ; and so ended the life of the 
most grateful, faithful, honest, and most af- 
fectionate servant that ever man had. 

We went now away with a fair wind for 
Brazil, and in about twelve days’ time we 
made land in the latitude of five degrees 
south of the line, being the north-eastern- 
most land of all that part of America. We 
kept on south by east in sight of the shore 
four days, when we made Cape St Augus- 
tine, and in three days came to an anchor Off 
of the Bay of All Saints, the old place of my 
deliverance, from whence came both my good 
and evil fate. 

jTever ship came to this part that had 
bnsiness than I had ; and yet it was 
great difficulty that we were 
the least correspondence on shor^ i^oj .n 
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planter Mmself, who vas alive, and made a 
great figure among tliem ; not my two mer- 
chants’ trustees ; not the fame of my wonder- 
ful preservation in that island, could obtain 
me that favor. But my partner, remember- 
ing that I had given five hundred moidoies 
to the prior of the monastery of the Au- 
gustines, and two hundred and seventy- 
two to the poor, went to the monastery, and 
obliged the prior that then was to go to the 
governor and get leave for me personally, 
with the captain and one more, besides eight 
seamen, to come on shore, and no more ; and 
this upon condition, absolutely capitulated 
for, that we should not offer to land any 
goods out of the ship, or to carry any person 
away without license. 

They were so strict with us as to landing 
any goods, that it was with extreme difficulty 
that I got on shore three hales of English 
goods, such as fine broadcloths, stuffs, and 
some linen, which I had brought for a present 
to my partner. 

He was a very generous, broad-hearted 
man, though, like me, he came from little at 
first ; and though he knew not that I had the 
least design of giving him anything, he sent 
me on hoard a present of fresh provisions, 
wine, and sweetmeats, ivorth above thirty 
moidores, including some tobacco, and three 
or four fine medals in gold. But I was even 
with him in my present, which, as I have 
said, consisted of fine broadcloth, English 
stuffs, lace, and fine Hollands. Also I deliv- 
ered him about the value of one hundred 
pounds sterling in the same goods, for other 
uses ; and I obliged him to set up the sloop 
which J had brought with me from England, 
as I have said, for the use of my colony, in 
order to send the refreshments I intended to 
my plantation. 

A^ccordingly be got hands, and finished the 
sloop in a very few days, for she was ready 
framed*; and I gave the master of her such 
instructions as be could not miss Ibe place, 
iaor did be miss them, as I had an account 
from my partner afterwards, I got him soon 
loaded with the smaB cargo I sent them ; 
and one of our seamen that had been on 
shore with me fliere offered to go with the 
sloop and settle there, upon, my letter to the 
governor ^aniard' to allot bim sufficient 
atmt&y of land fo| f ^plani^Om and giving 
bdto lime M !plafiiing 


work, which he said he understood, having 
been an old planter at Maryland, and a buc- 
caneer into the bargain. 

I encouraged the iellow by granting all he 
desired ; and, as an addition, I gave him the 
savage which we had taken prisoner of war to 
be his slave, and ordered the governor Span- 
iard to give him his share of everything he 
wanted with the rest. 

When we came to fit this man out, my old 
partner told me there was a certain very hon- 
est fellow, a Brazil planter of his acquaint- 
ance, who had fallen into the displeasure of 
the Church. “ I know not what the matter is 
with him,” says he, “ but on my conscience I 
think he is a heretic in his heart, and he has 
been obliged to conceal himself for fear of 
the Inquisition ; that he would be very glad 
of such au opportunity to make his escape 
^ with his wife and two daughters ; and if I 
would let them go to the island, and allot 
them a plantation, he would give them a 
small stock to begin with ; for the officers of 
the Inquisition had seized all Ms effects and 
estate, and he had nothing left but a little 
hous^old stuff, and two slaves. “And,” 
adds he, “ though I hate his principles, yet I 
would not have him fall into their hands ; 
for he would assuredly be burnt alive if he 
did” 

I granted this presently, and joined my 
Englishman with them, and we concealed the 
man and Ms wife and daughters on board our 
ship tin the sloop put out to go to sea, ^n I 
then, having put all their goods on board the 
sloop some time before, we put them on board 
the sloop after she was got out of the bay. 

Our seaman was mightily pleased with 
this new partner ; and their stock, indeed, 
was much alike, rich in tools, in preparations, 
and a farm, but nothing to begin with, but 
as above. However, they carried over with 
them, which was worth aU the rest, some 
materials for planting sugar-canes, with some 
plants of canes, which he, I mean the Por- 
tugal man, understood very well. 

Among the rest of the supplies sent my 
tenants in the island, 1 sent them by their 
sloop three milch-oows and five calves, about 
twenty-two hogs among ih€m, ihree sows Kg 
with pig, two mares, and a slone-holse 

For my Spaniards, according to my prom- 
ise, I engaged three Portugal women to go ; 
and recommended it to them to marry them 
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and use tliem kindly. I cotild kave proetned 
more women, but I remembered tbat the 
poor persecuted man had two daughters, and 
there were but five of the Spaniards that 
wanted ; the rest had wives of their own, 
though ill another country. 

All this cargo arrived safe, and, as you 
may easily suppose, very welcome to my old 
inhabitants, who were now, with this addi- 
tion, between sixty and seventy people, be- 
sides little children ; of which there were a 
great many. I found letters at London from i 
them all by the way of Lisbon, when I came 
back to England ; of which I shall also take 
some notice immediately. ■ 

I have now done with my island, and all | 
manner of discourse about it ; and whoever | 
reads the rest of my memorandums would do 
V ell to turn his thoughts entirely from it, | 
and expect to read of the follies of an old I 
man, not warned by his o^vn harms, much 
less by those of other men, to beware of the 
like ; not cooled by almost forty years^ misery 
and disappointments, not satisfied with pros- 
perity beyond expectation, not made cautious 
by affliction and distress beyond imitation. 

I bad no more business to go to the East 
Indies than a man at full liberty, and having 
committed no crime, has to go to the turnkey 
at Newgate and desire him to lock him up 
among the prisoners there, and starve him. 
Had I taken a small vessel from England 
and gone directly to the island ; had I loaded 
her, as I did the other vessel, with all the 
necessaries for the plantation and for my peo- 
ple, taken a patent from the governor here to 
have secured my property, in subjection only 
to that of England ; had I carried over can- 
non and ammunition, servants and people, to 
plant, and, taldng possession of the place, for- 
tified and strengthened it in the name of 
England, and increased it with people, as I 
might easily have done ; had I then settled 
myself there, and sent the ship back loaded 
with good rice, as I might also have done in 
six months^ time, and ordered my fdends to 
have fitted her out again for onr supply ; 
— had I done this, and stayed there myself, I 
had, at least, acted like a man of eommon 
sense. But I was possessed with a wandering 
spirit, scorned all advantages. I pleasW mf- 
self with being the paton of those people 1 
placed there, and doing for them in a ]^d of 
haughiy, majes^c wsly, like ^ old patriarchal 
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monarch ; providing for them as if I had 
been father of the whole family, as well as 
of the plantation. But I never so much as 
pretended to plant in the name of any gov- 
ernment or nation, or to acknowledge any 
prince, or to call my people subjects to any one 
nation more than another ; nay, I never so 
much as gave the place a name, but left it as I 
found it, belonging to no man, and the people 
under no discipline or government but my 
own ; who, though I had influence over them 
as father and benefactor, had no authority or 
power to act or command one way or other, 
farther than voluntary consent moved them 
to comply. Yet even this, had I stayed there, 
would have done well enough. But as I ram- 
bled from them, and came there no more, the 
last letters I had from any of them were by my 


partner’s means, who afterwards sent another 
sloop to the place, and who sent me word 
(though I had not the letter till five years 
after it was written) that they went on hut 
poorly, were malcontent with their long stay 
there ; that lYill Atkins was dead ; that five 
of the Spaniards were come away ; and that 
though they had not been much molested by 
the savages, yet they had had some skirmishes 
with them ; and that they begged of him to 
write to me, to think of the promise I had 
made to fetch them away, that they might 
see their own country again before they died. 

But I was gone a wild-goose chase indeed, 
and they that will have any more of me 
must he content to follow me through a new* 
variety of follies, hardships, and wild ad- 
ventures, wherein the justice of Providence 
may be duly observed, and we jnay see how 
easily Heaven can gorge ns with our own 
desires, make the strongest of our wishes be 
our affliction, and punish us most severely 
with those very things which we think it 
would be onr utmost happiness to be allowed 
in. 

Let no wise man flatter himself with the 
strength of Ms own judgment, as if he were 
able to choose any particular station of life 
for himself. Man is a short-sighted creature, 
sees but a very little way before him ; aiid 
as Ms passions are none of his best friends, 
so Ms particular affections are generally Ms 
worst counsellors. I 1 1 

I say this with respect to the impetuo 
desire I had from a youth to wander 
world, and how evident it nnWj'^^ ; 
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principle was preserved in me for my punisb.- 
ment. How it came on, the manner, the cir- 
cumstance, and the conclusion of it, it is 
easy to give you historically, and with its 
utmost variety of particulars. But the secret 
ends of Divine power, in thus permitting us 
to be hurried down the stream ot our own 
desires, is only to he understood of those 
who can listen to the voice of Providence, 
and draw religious consequences fiom God^s 
justice and their own mistakes. 

Be it I had business, or no business, away 
I went. T is no time now to enlaige any 
further upon the reason or absurdity of my 
own conduct ; but, to come to the history, I 
was embarked for the voyage, and the voyage 
I went. 

I should only add here, that my honest 
and truly pious clergyman left me here. A 
ship being ready to go to Lisbon, he asked 
me leave to go thithei, being still, as he ob- 
served, bound never to fimsh any voyage he 
began. How happy had it been for me it I 
had gone with him I 

But it was too late now. All things 
Heaven appoints are best. Had I gone mth 
him I had never had so many things to be 
thanktul for, and you had never heard of the 
Second Part of the Travels and Adventures 
of Eobinson Crusoe. So I must leave here 
the fruitless exclaiming at myself, and go on 
with my voyage. 

From the Brazils we made directly away 
over the Atlantic Sea to the Cape de Bon 
Fsperance, or, as we call it, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and had a tolerable good voyage, our 
course generally south-east ; now and then a 
storm, and some contrary winds. But my 
disasters at sea were at an end. My future 
rubs l,ud cross events were to befall me on 
shore, that it might appear the land was as 
weE prepared *to be our scouige as the sea 
vrhen He&.ven, irho directs the circumstances 
of things, pleases to appoint it to be so. 

Our ship was on a trading voyage, and had 
a supercargo on board, who was to direct all 
her motions after she arrived at the Cape, 
only being limited to certain numbers of days 
for stay, by chartei^aTly, at the several ports 
she vras to go to. 'Dbus Was hone of my busi- 
rfek/hdimlf Aid j my 

nephew, the captain, and the ^supercargo ad- 
justing all those between" them as 

they thought fit I II ' ! " ^ t ^ ^ 


I 
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We made no stay at the Cape longer than 
was needful to take in fresh water, but made 
the best of our way for the coast of Coro- 
mandel. We were indeed mlormed that a 
French man-of-war of fifty guns, and two 
large merchant-ships, were gone for the In- 
dies ; and as I knew we were at war with 
France, I had some apprehensions of them. 
But they went their way, and we heard no 
more of them. 

I shall not pester my accopnt, or the 
reader, with descriptions of places, journals 
of oui voyages, variations of the compass, 
latitudes, meridian distances, trade-winds, 
situation of poits, and the like, such as al- 
most all the histories of long navigation are 
full of, and makes the reading tiresome 
enough, and aie perfectly unprofitable to all 
that read it, except only to those who are to 
go to those places themselves. 

It is enough to name the ports and places 
which we touched at, and what occurred to 
us upon our passing from one to another. 
We touched first at the Island of Madagascar, 
where, though the people are fierce and 
treacherous, and, in particular, very well 
armed with lances and hows, which they use 
with inconceivable dexterity, yet we fared 
very well with them awhile ; they treated 
us very civilly, and for some trifles which we 
gave them, such as knives, scissors, &c., they 
brought us eleven good fat bullocks, mid- 
dling in size, but very good in flesh ; which 
we took in partly for fi^esh provisions for our 
present spending, and the rest to salt for the 
ship’s use. 

We were obliged to stay here some time 
after we had furnished ourselves with pro- 
visions ; and I, that was always too curious 
to look into every nook of the world wher- 
ever I came, was for going on shore as often 
as I could. It was on the east side of the 
island that we went on shore one evening ; 
and the people, who, by the way, are very 
numerous, came thronging about us, and 
stood gazing at ns at a distance. But as we 
had traded freely with them, and had been 
kindly used, we thought ourselves in no dan- 
ger. But when we saw the people, we cut 
three boughs out of a tree, and stuck them 
up at a distance from us ; wMoh, it seems, is 
a mark in the country, not only of truce afid 
friendship, but, when it is accepted, the other 
, side set up three poles or boughs, which is a 
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signal that they accept the truce too. But 
then this is a known condition oi the truce, 
that you are not to pass between their three 
poles towards them, nor they to come past 
your three poles or boughs towards you ; so 
that you are perfectly secuie within the three 
poles, and all the space between your poles 
and theirs is allowed, like a market, for free 
converse, traffic, and commerce. When you 
go there, you must not carry your weapons 
with you ; and if they come into that space, 
they stick up their javelins and lances all at 
the first poles, and come on unarmed ; but 
if any violence is offered them, and the truce 
thereby broken, away they run to the poles 
and lay held of their weapons, and then the 
truce IS at an end. 

It happened one evening, when we went 
on shore, that a greater number of their 
people came down than usual ; but all was 
very friendly and civil, and they brought in 
several kinds of provisions, for which we 
satisfied them with such toys as we had. 
Their women also brought us milk and roots, 
and several things very acceptable to us ; 
and all was quiet. And we made us a little 
tent, or hut, of some boughs of trees, and 
lay on shore all night. 

I knew not what was the occasion, but I 
was not so well satisfied to lie on shore as 
the rest ; and the boat lying at an anchor, 
about a stone-cast from the land, with two 
men in her to take care of her, I made one 
of them come on shore, and getting some 
boughs of trees to cover us also in the boat, 
I spread the sail on the bottom of the boat, 
and lay under the cover of the branches of 
trees all night in the boat. 

About two o’clock in the morning, we 
heard one of our men make a terrible noise 
on the shore, calling out for God’s sake to 
bring the boat in, and come and help them, 
for they were all like to be murdered. At 
the same time I heard the firifig of five mus- 
kets, which was the number of the guns they 
had, and that three times over ; for it seems 
the natives here were not so easily frighted 
with guns as the savages were in America, 
where I had to do with them. 

All this while I knew not what was the 
matter ; but rousing immediately &om sleep 
with the noise, I caused the boat to he fhrust 
ifi, afid rasolvsd, with tlpee fusila we had on 
bdard^ to laml and $^t 6m men. 


We got the boat soon to the shore. But 
our men were in too much haste ; for, being 
come to the shore, they plunged into the 
water to get to the boat with aU the expedi- 
tion they could, being pursued by between 
three and four hundred men. Our men were 
but nine in all, and only five of them had* 
fusils with them ; the rest had, indeed, pistols 
and swords, but they were of small use to 
them. 

We took up seven of our men, and with 
difficulty enough too, three of them being 
very ill wounded. And that which was still 
worse was, that while we stood in the boat 
to take our men m, we were in as much 
danger as they were in on shore ; for they 
pouied their arrows in upon us so thick, 
that we were fain to barricade the side of 
the boat up with the benches, and two or 
I three loose boards, which, to our gieat satis- 
I taction, we had by mere accident or provi- 
dence in the boat. 

And yet, had it been daylight, they are, 
it seems, such exact marksmen, that if they 
could have seen hut the least part of any 
of us, they would have been sure of us. 

We had, by the light of the moon, a little 
sight of them, as they stood pelting us from 
the shore with darts and arrows ; and having 
got ready our fire-arms, we gave them a vol- 
ley, and we could hear by the cries of some 
of them that we had wounded several. How- 
ever, they stood thus in battle array on the 
shore till break of day ; which, we suppose, 
was that they might see the better to take 
their aim at us. 

In this condition we lay, and could not 
tell how to weigh onr anchor or set up our 
sail, because we must needs stand up in the 
boat, and they were as sure to hit us as we 
were to hit a bird in a tree with small shot. 

We made signals of distress to the ship, 
and, though we rode a league off, yet my 
nephew, the captain, hearing our firing, and 
by glasses perceiving the posture we lay in, 
and that we fired towards the shore, pretty 
well understood ns j and weighing anchor 
with all speed, he stood as near the shore as 
he durst with the ship, and then sent anoth- 
er boat with ten hands in her to assist us. 

But we called to them not to come too near, ’ 
telling them what condition we 
However, they stood in nearet to if 

one of the men taking the eind, j 
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preseated, aiid m signals for Mm ; made 
our boat sail up skore and down shore sev- 
eral leagues, but in vain, 
obliged to give Mm over : : 


line in Ms hand, and keeping our boat be- 
tween Mm and "the enemy, so that they could 
not perfectly see him, swam on board us, 
and made fast the line to the boat ; upon 
which we slipped our little cable, and leav- 
ing our anchor behind, they towed us out 
of reach of the arrows, we all the while 
lying close behind the barricado we had 
made. 

As soon as we were got from between the 
ship and the shore, that she could lay her 
side to the shore, she ran along just by them, 
and we poured in a broadside among them, 
loaded with pieces of iron and lead, small 
bullets, and such stuiOP, besides the great 
shot ; which made a terrible havoc amongst 
them. 

When we were got on board and out of 
danger, we had time to examine into the 
occasion of this fray. And, indeed, oui^ 
supercargo, who had been often in those 
parts, put me upon it ; for, he said, he 
was sure the inhabitants would not have 
touched us after we had made a truce, if we 
had not done something to provoke them to 
it. At length it came out ; namely, that an 
old woman, who had come to sell us some 
milk, had brought it within our poles, with 
a young woman with her, who also brought 
some roots or herbs ; and while the old 
woman (whether she was mother to the 
young woman or no they could not tell) 
was selling us the milk, one of our men 
offered some rudeness to the wench that 
was with her, at which the old woman 
made a great noise. However, the seaman 
would not q^uit Ms prize, but carried her 
out of the old woman's sight among the 
trees, it being almost dark. The old woman 
went away without her, and, as we suppose, 
made an outcary among the people she came 
from, who, upon notice, raised this great 
.army upon us in three or four hours ; and 
it was great odds but we had beeu aU de- 
stroyed. 

One of our men was killed with a lance 
thrown at him] just at the beginning of the 
attack, m he sallied out of the tent they 
had made. The rest came off free, all’ but 
llie fellow who was the occasion of all the 
ini8<Me4 who paM encmgh for Ms black 
mistress ; fcr m couM not hear what be- 
^ .of a great while. We | lay upoH 
shd^'iwo, iho^hilhei 


. So we were 
and if he alone 
had suffered for it, the loss had been the 
less.. , * 

I could not* satisfy myself, however, with- 
out venturing on shore once more, to try if 
I could learn anytMng of Mm or them. It 
was the third night after the action, that I 
had a great mind to learn, if I could by any 
means, what miscMef we had done, and how 
the game stood on the Indians' side. I was 
careful to do it in the dark, lest we should 
be attacked again 


but I ought indeed to 
have been sure that the men I went with 
had been under my command before I en- 
gaged in a thing so hazardous and mischiev- 
ous as I was brought into by it without my 
knowledge or design. 

We took twenty stout fellows with us as 
any in the ship, besides the supercargo and 
myself, and we landed two hours before mid- 
night at the same place where the Indians 
stood drawn up the evening before. I landed 
here because my design, as I have said, was 
chiefly to see if they had quitted the field, 
and if they had left any marks behind them 
of the mischief we had done them. And I 
thought if we could surprise one or two 

our man 


of them, perhaps we nr 
again by way of exchange. 

We landed without any noise, and divided 
our men into two bodies, whereof the boat- 
swain commanded one and I the other. We 
neither saw nor heard anybody stir when we 
landed, and we marched up one body at a 
distance from the other to the place ; but at 
first could see nothing, it being very dark, 
till, by and by, our boatswain, that led the 
first party, stiunbled, and fell over a dead 
body. This made them halt awhile, for 
knowing by the circumstance that they were 
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Wlien we had made, as I thought, a luU mey gave me gooa woras, ana oeggea i 
discovery of all we could come at the Imowl- would not be angry ; that they would be 
edo-e of, I was ‘resolved for going on board ; very cautious, and they did not doubt but 
but the boatswain and Ms party sent me they would be back again in about an hour 
word that they were resolved to make a at farthest; for the Indian town, they said, 
visit to the Indian town, where these dogs, was not above half a mile off, though they 
as they called them, dwelt, and asked me found it above two miles before they got 
to go along with them ; and if they could to it. 

find them, as still they fancied they should, Well, they all went away as above ; and 
they did not doubt getting a good booty, and though the attempt was desperate, and such 
it mif^ht be they might find Thomas Jeffery as none but madmen would have gone 
thereT that was the man's name we had lost, about, yet, to give them their due, they 


fit for us to run, who had a ship and ship- broad cutlasses, some ol them hangers, and 
loading in our charge, and a voyage to make, the boatswain and two more had pole-axes ; 
wMch depended very much upon the lives besides all wMch, they had among them 
of the men; but as they sent me word they thirteen hand-^enadoes. Bolder fellows, 
were resolved to go, and only asked me and and better provided, never went about any 
my company to go along with them, I posi- wicked work in the world, 
tively refused it, and rose up, for I was When they went out their chief design 
sitting on the ground, in order to go to the was plunder, and they were in mighty hopes 
boat. One or two of the men began to im- of finding gold there ; but a circumstance 
portune me to go, and when I refused posi- which none of them were aware of set them 
tively, began to grumble, and say they were on fire with revenge, and made devils of them 
not under my command, and they would go. all. When they came to the few Indian 
“ Come, Jack," says one of the men, “will houses which they thought had been the 
you go with me 1 I'll go for one." Jack town, which was not above half a mile off, 
said he would, and another followed, and they were under a great disappointment ; for 
then another; and, in a word, they all left there were not above twelve or thirteen 
me but one, whom I persuaded to stay, and houses, and where the town was, or how 
a boy left in the boat. So the supercargo big, they knew not. They consulted, there- 
and I, with the third man, went back to the fore, what to do, and were some time before 
boat, where we told them we would stay for they could resolve; for if they fell upon 
them, and take care to take in as many of these, they must cut all their throats, and it 
them as should be left ; for I told them it was ten to one but some of them might es- 
was a mad thing they were going about, and cape, it being in the night, though the moon 
supposed most of them would run the fate was up; and if one escaped, he would run 
of Thomas Jeffery. away, and raise all the town, so they should 

They told me, like seamen, they'd war- have a whole army upon them. Again, on 
rant it they would come off again, and they the other hand, if they went away and left 
would take care, &c. So away they went, those untouched (for the people were all 
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tied her, they should see which way she went : 
if she went back, they had nothing to say to 
her, but if she went forward, they had noth- 
ing to do but to follow hex. So they cut the 
cord, which -was made of twisted flags, and 
the cow went on before them. In a word, 
the cow led them directly to the town, -which, 
as they report, consisted of above two h-un-^ 
died houses or huts, and in some of these 
they found several families living together. 

Here they found all in silence as profound- 
ly secure as sleep and a country that had 
never seen an enemy of that kind could 
make them ; and, first, they called another 
council, to consider what they had to do ; 
and, in a word, they resolved to divide them- 
selves into three bodies, and to set three 
houses on fire in three parts of the town, and, 
as the men came out, to seize them and bmd 
them (if any resisted, they need not be asked 
what to do then), and so to search the rest 
of the houses for plunder ; but they resolved 
to march silently first thioiigh the to-wn, and 
see what dimensions it was of, and if they 
might venture upon it or no. 

They did so, and desperately resolved that 
they would venture upon them j but while 
they were animating one another to the work, 
three of them, that were a little before the 
rest, called out aloud to them, and told them 
they had found Thomas Jeffery . They all 
ran up to the place, and so it was indeed ; 
for there they found the poor fellow hung up 
naked by one arm, and his throat cut. There 
was an Indian house just by the tree, where 
they found sixteen or seventeen of the prin- 
cipal Indians who had been concerned in 
the fray with us before, and two or three of 
thesm wounded with our shot ; and our men 
fottnd th^y were awake, and talking one to 
another iu that house, but knew not their 
nhmW. 

The sight of thek poor mangled comrade so 
enraged them, as before, that they swore to one 
anomer they ’W'duld be revenged, and that not 
an Indian v^ho came into their hands should 
hate <3[tmrtet ; and to ^dxk they went imme- 
diately, and yet not so madly as by the r^e 
and fey they wei^e Inifeght be expected. 
’Bhnir tot <^e w^s i^jgat something that 
woidi soon tspik^ itee search, 

they found that wo^Bf be * to no 'purpose ; 
for most of the houses were low, and thatched 
with flags or rushes, # which 


full. So they presently made some wild-fire, 
as we call it, by wetting a little powder in 
the palms of then* hands, and in a quarter of 
an hour they set the town on fire m four or 
five places, and particularly that house where 
the Indians were not gone to bed. As soon 
as the fire began to blaze, the poor frighted 
creatures began to rush out to save their 
lives, but met with their fate in the attempt, 
and especially at the door, where they drove 
them back, the boatswain himself killing one 
or two with his pole-axe. The house being 
large, and many in it, he did not care to go 
in, but called lor a hand-grenado, and threw 
it among them, which at first frightened 
them, hut, when it burst, made such havoc 
among them that they cried out in a hideous 
manner. 

In short, most of the Indians who were iu 
the open part of the house were killed or 
hurt with the grenado, except two or three 
more who presbed to the door, which the 
boatswain and two more kept with their 
bayonets in the muzzles of their pieces, and 
despatched all who came that way. But 
there was another apartment in the house, 
where the prmce or king, or whatever he 
was, and several others were ; and these they 
kept in till the house, which was by this 
time all of a light flame, fell in upon them, 
and they were smothered or burned together. 

All this while they fired not a gun^ be- 
cause they would not waken the people faster 
than they could master them ; but the fire 
began to waken them fast enough, and our 
fellows were glad to keep a little together in 
bodies, for the fire grew so raging, all the 
houses being made of light combustible stuff, 
that they could hardly bear the street be- 
tween them, and their business was to follow 
the fire for the surer execution. As fast as 
the fire either forced the people out of those 
houses which were burning, or frightened 
them out of others, our people were ready at 
their doors to knock them on the head, still 
calling and hallooing to one another to re- 
member Thomas Jeffery. 

While this was doing, I must confess I was . 
very uneasy, and especially when I saw the 
flames of the town, which, it being night, 
seemed to be just by me. 

My nephew, the captain, who was roused 
by his men too, seeing such a fire, was very 
uneasy, not knowing -what the matter was, or 
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■what danger I was in ; especially hearing the 
guns too, for by this time they began to use 
their fire-aims. A thousand thoughts op- 
pressed his mind concerning me and the 
supercaigo, what should become of us ; and, 
at last, though he could ill spare any more 
men, yet, not knowing what exigence we 
might be in, he takes another boat, and, with 
thirteen men and himself, came on shore 
to me. 

He was surprised to see me and the super- 
cargo in the boat with no more than two 
men ; and, though he was glad that we were 
well, yet he was m the same impatience with 
us to know what was doing, lor the noise 
continued, and the flame increased. In short, 
it was next to an impossibility fox any men 
in the world to restrain their curiosity to 
know what had happened, or their concern 
for the safety of the men. In a word, the 
captain told me he would go and help his 
men, let what would come. I aigued with 
him, as I did before with the men, the safety 
of the ship, the danger of the voyage, the in- 
terest of the owners and merchants, &c., and 
told him I would go and the two men, and 
only see if we could at a distance learn what 
was hke to be the event, and come back and 
tell him. 

It was all one to talk to my nephew, as it 
was to talk to the rest before j he would go, 
he said, and he only wished he had left but 
ten men in the ship, for he could not think 
of having his men lost for want of help ; he 
had rather lose the ship, the voyage, and his 
life and all ; and away went he. 

In a word, I was no more able to stay be- 
hind now than I was to persuade them not 
to go ; so, in short, the caphiin ordered two 
men to row back to the pinnace, and fetch 
twelve men more, leaving the long-boat at an 
anchor, and that, when they came back, six 
men should keep the two boats, and six more 
come after us, so that he left only sixteen 
men in the ship ; for the whole ship's com- 
pany consisted of sixty-five men, whereof 
two were lost in the last quarrel, which 
brought this mischief on. 

Being now on the march, you may he sure 
we felt little of the ground we trod on j and, 
being gnided hy the fire, we kept no path, 
hnt went directly to the place of the flame. 
If the noise of the guns ivas suipriiing to us 
before, the <mm of the poor people were now 






of quite another nature, and filled ns with 
hoiror. I mnst confess I never was at the 
sackmg a city, or at the taking a town hy 
storm. I had heard of Oliver Cromwell tak- 
ing Drogheda, in Ireland, and kilHng man, 
woman, and child ; and I had read of Count 
Tilly sacking the city of Magdeburg, and 
cutting the throats of twenty-two thousand of 
both sexes. But I never had an idea of the 
thing itself before, nor is it possible to de- 
scribe it or the horror which was upon our 
minds at hearing it. 

However, we went on, and at length came 
to the town, though there was no entering 
the streets of it for the fire. The first object 
we met vith was the ruins of a hut or house, 
or rather the ashes of it, for the house was 
consumed ; and just before it, plain now to 
he seen by the light of the fire, lay four men 
and three women lolled, and, as we thought, 
one or two more lay in the heap among the 
file. In short, there were such instances of 
a rage altogether barbarous, and of a fuiy 
something beyond what was human, that we 
thought it impossible our men could be guilty 
of it, 01, it they were the authors of it, we 
thought they ought to he every one of them 
put to the worst of deaths. But this was not 
all. We saw the fire increased forward, and 
the cry went on just as the fire went on ; so 
that we were in the utmost confusion. We 
advanced a little way farther, and behold, to 
our astonishment, three women, naked and 
ciying in a most dreadful manner, came fly- 
ing, as if they had indeed had wings, and 
after them sixteen or seventeen men, natives, 
in the same terror and consternation, with 
three of our English butchers, for I can call 
them no better, in their rear ; who, when they 
could not overtake them, fired in among 
them, and one that was killed by their shot 
fell down in our sight. When the rest saw 
ns, believing ns to be tbeir enemies, and that 
we would murder them as well as those that 
pursued them, they set up a most dreadful 
shriek, especially the women ; and two of 
them fell down, as if already dead with the 
Mght. 

My very soul shrank within me, and my 
blood ran chill in my veins, when I saw 
this ; and I believe, had the three English 
sailors that pursued them come on, I had,; 
made our men kiE them all. However, wje 
took some ways to let the poor 
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tures know that "we would not hurt them, * 
and immeciiately they came up to us, and 
kneehng down, with their hands lifted up, 
made piteous lamentation to us to save them, 
which we let them know we would ; where- 
upon they crept all together in a huddle 
close behind us, as for protection. I left my 
men drawn up together, and charged them 
to hurt nobody, but if possible to get at some 
of our people, and see what devil it was pos- 
sessed them, and what they intended to do ,* 
and, in a word, to command them off, assur- 
ing them that, if they stayed till daylight, 
they would have an hundred thousand men 
about their eais. I say I left them and went 
among those flying people, taking only two 
of our men with me ; and there was indeed 
a piteous spectacle among them. Some of 
them had their feet terribly burned with 
trampling and rumiing through the fire, 
others their hands burned. One of the 
women had fallen down in the fire, and 
was very much burned before she could get 
out again ; and two or three of the men had 
cuts in their backs and thighs from our men 
pursuing ; and another was shot through the 
body, and died while I was there. 

I would fain have learned what the occa- 
sion of all this was ; hut I could not under- 
stand one word they said, though by signs I 
perceived that some of them knew not* what 
was the occasion themselves. I was so terri- 
fied in my thoughts at this outrageous attempt, 
that I could not stay there, hut went hack 
to my own men, and resolved to go into the 
middle of the town through the fire, or what- 
ever might he in the way, and put an end to 
it, cost what it would*. Accordingly, as soon 
as I came back to my men I told them my 
resolutioii, and commanded them to follow 
me ; when in the very moment came four 
of our men, with the boatswain at their 
head, roving over the heaps of bodies they 
had kill^ aE covered with Mood and dust, 
as if they wonted more people to massacre, 
when omr iheh laEoded to them as loud as 
they could hallQO s and with much ado one 
of them made ftiem hear, so that they knew 
who we wer^, ^nd eamb up to us. 

r the btAteWaht saw ns, he set up 
r, as he 
nd with- 
he, 


have not half done yet, villanous hell-hound 
dogs ! I B kill as many of them as poor Tom 
has hairs upon his head. We have sworn to 
spare none of them ; we ^11 root out the very 
nation of them from the earth.^^ And thus 
he ran on, out of breath too with action, and 
would not give us leave to speak a word. 

At last, raising my voice that I might 
silence him a little, “ Barbarous dog,” said I, 

“ what are you doing 1 I wonT have one 
creature touched more, upon pain of death. 

I charge you, upon your life, to stop your 
hands, and stand still here, or you are a dead 
man this minute.” 

“Why, sir,” says he, do you know what 
you do, or what they have done 1 If you 
want a reason for what we have done, come 
hither.” And with that he showed me the 
poor fellow hanging with his throat cut. 

I confess I was urged then myself, and 
at another time would have been forward 
enough ; hut I thought they had carried 
their rage too far, and I thought of JacoMs 
words to his sons Simeon and Levi, “ Cursed 
be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel.” But I had now a 
new task upon my hands ; for when Ihe men 
I carried with me saw the sight, as I had 
done, I had as much to do to restrain them 
as I should have had with the other. Nay, 
my nephew himself fell in with them, and 
told me in their hearing that he was only 
concerned for fear of the men being over- 
powered ; for, as for the people, he thought 
not one of them ought to live, for they had 
all glutted themselves with the murder of 
the poor man, and that they ought to he used 
like murderers. Upon these words, away 
ran eight of my men, with the boatswain 
and his crew, to complete their Moody work ; 
and I, seeing it quite out of my power to 
restrain them, came away pensive and sad, 
for I could not bear the sight, mnch less the 
horrible noise and cries of the poor wretches 
that fell into their hands. 

I got nobody to come hack with me hut 
the supercargo and two men ; and with these 
I walked hack to the boats. It was a very 
great piece of foUy in me, I confess, to ven- 
ture hack, as it were, alone ; for as it began 
now to be almost day, and the Maan had 
run over the country, there stood above 
forty men, armed with lances and hows, at 
the Ettle place where the twelve or thirt^h 
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iLOUses stood mentioned before. But by acci- 
dent I missed the place, and came directly to 
the seaside ; and by the time I got to the 
seaside it was abroad day. Immediately I 
took the pinnace and went aboard, and sent 
her back to assist the men in what might 
happen. 

I observed about the time that I came to 
the boat-side that the fire was pretty well 
out and the noise abated ; but in about half 
an hour after I got on board I heard a volley 
of our men^s fire-arms, and saw a great smoke. 
This, as I understood afterwards, was our men 
falling upon the men who, as I said, stood at 
the few houses on the way ,* of whom they 
killed sixteen or seventeen, and set all those 
houses on fire, but did not meddle with the 
women or children. 

By the time the men got to the shore 
again with the pinnace, our men began to 
appear. They came dropping in, some and 
some ; not in two bodies, and in form, as 
they went, but all in heaps, straggling here 
and there in such a manner that a small 
force of resolute men might have cut them 
all off. 

But the dread of them was upon the whole 
country ; and the men were amazed and sur- 
prised, and so frightened, that I believe a 
hundred of them would have fled at the 
sight of but five of our men. Nor in all 
this terrible action was there a man who 
made any considerable defence. They were 
so surprised between the terror ot the fire 
and the sudden attack of our men in the 
dark, that they knew not which way to turn 
themselves ; for if they fled one way, they 
were met by one party j if back again, by 
another ; so that they were everywhere 
knocked down. ISTor did any of our men re- 
ceive the least hurt, except one, who strained 
his foot ; and another had one of his hands 
very much burned. 

I was very angry with my nephew the cap- 
tain, and indeed with all the men, in my 
mind ; but with him in particular, as well 
for his acting so out of his duty as com- 
mander of the ship, and having the charge 
of the voyage upon him, as in his prompting 
rather than cooling the rage of his meti in so 
bloody and cruel an enterprise. Mf nephew 
answered me very resspectmlly j but told me 
that whon h^ ^aw the hody of the poor sea- 
man, whom tlmy in atich a 


cruel and barbarous manner, he was not 
master of himself, neither could he govern 
Ms passion. He owned he should not have 
done so, as he was commander of the ship ; 
bnt as he was a man, and nature moved him, 
he could not bear it. As for the rest of the 
men, they were not subject to me at all ; and 
they knew it well enough, so they took no 
notice of my dislike. 

The next day we set sail, so we never 
heard any more of it. Our men differed in 
the account of the number they Idlled : 
some said one tMng, some another ; hut 
according to the best of their accounts put 
together, they killed or destroyed about one 
hundred and fifty people, men, women, and 
cMldren, and left not a house standing in 
the town. As for the poor fellow, Thomas 
Jeffery, as he was (^uite dead, for his throat 
was so cut that his head was half off, it 
would do him no service to bring him away. 
So they left him where they found him ; 
only took Mm down from the tree where he 
was hanged by one hand. 

However just our men thought tMs action, 

I was against them in it ; and I always after 
that time told them God would blast the 
voyage, for I looked upon all the blood they 
shed that night to he murder in them. For 
though it is true that they had killed Thomas 
Jeffery, yet it was as true that Jeffery was 
the aggressor, had broken the *truce, and had 
violated or ^debauched a young woman of 
theirs who came down to them innocently, 
and on the faith of their public capitulation. 

The boatswain defended this q^uarrel when 
we were afterwards on board. He said, it is 
true that we seemed to break the truce, but 
really had not, and that the war was begun 
the night before by the natives themselves, 
who had shot at ns and killed one of our 
men without any just provocation ; so that as 
we were in a capacity to fight them now, we 
might also he in a capacity to do onrselvos 
justice upon them in an extraordinary man- 
ner : that though the poor tnan had taken a 
little liberty with a wench, he ought not to 
have been murdered, and that in such a 
yillanous manner ; and that they did noth- 
ing hut what was just, and what the laws 
God allowed to be done to 

One would think this s 
enough to have warned ns 
shore among heathens and 
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it is impossible to make mankind wise but 
at tkeir own experience, and their experience 
seems to be always of most nse to them when 
it is dearest bought. 

We were now bound to the Gulf of Persia, 
and from thence to the coast of Coromandel, 
only to touch at Surat ; but the chief of the 
supercargo’s design lay at the Bay of Bengal, 
where, if he missed of his business outward 
bound, he was to go up to China, and return 
to the coast as he came home. 

The first disaster that befell us was in the 
Gulf of Persia, where five of our men, ven- 
turing on shore on the Arabian side of the 
gulf, were surrounded by the Arabians, and 
either all killed or carried away into slavery 
The rest of the boat’s crew weie not able to 
rescue them, and had hut just time to get ofi 
their boat. I began to upbraid them with 
the just retribution of Heaven in this case , 
but the boatswain very warmly told me he 
thought I went farther in my censures than 
I could show any warrant for m Scripture, 
and referred to the thirteenth of St. Luke, 
verse fourth, where our Saviour intimates 
that those men on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were not sinners above all the Galileans. 
But that which indeed put me to silence in 
the case was, that not one of these five men 
who were now lost were of the number of 
those who weiit on shore to the massacre of 
Madagascar (so I always called it, though 
our men could not hear the word massacre ” 
with any patience). And indeed this last 
drcumstance, as I have said, put me to 
dlence for the present. 

But my frecpient preaching to them on 
this subject had worse conse<][uences than I 
expected ; and the boatswain, who had been 
the head of the attempt, came up boldly to 
me one time, and told me he found that 
I continually brought that affair upon the 
stage ; that I made unjust refiections upon 
it, and had used the men very Bl on that 
account, and Mihsdf in particular j that as I 
was Jbut I passdiger, and had no command 
in the ship or eoficdn in the voyage, they 
were not Obliged hmc it j that they did 
nc^ know but I nfiglt bWre s<mie ill design 
in my head, and perhapa to call them to ac- 
cottnl f<n it wheti th^i 4#^ ^-England j 
and that, therefore, unless I would resolve to 
have done with it, and al^ not to concern 
myself any farther Kdil l&n dri 


affairs, he would leave the ship, for he did 
not think it was safe to sail with me among 
them. 

I heard him patiently enough until he 
had done, and then told him that I did con- 
fess I had all along opposed the massacre of 
Madagascar, for such I would always call it ; 
and that I had on all occasions spoken my 
mind freely about it, though not more upon 
hnn than any of the rest ; that as to my having 
no command in the ship, that was true, nor 
did I exercise any authority, only took my 
liberty of speaking my mind in things which 
publicly concerned us all ; and what concern 
I had in the voyage was none of his business . 
that I was a considerable owner of the ship, 
and m that claim I conceived I had a right 
to speak even farther than I had yet done, 
and would not he accountable to him or any 
one else, and began to he a little warm with 
him. He made but little reply to me at that 
time, and I thought that affair had been 
over. We were at this time in the road at 
Bengal ; and, being willing to see the place, 1 
went on shore with the supercargo in the 
ship’s boat to divert myself, and towards 
evening was preparing to go on board, when 
one of the men came to me, and told me he 
would not have me trouble myself to come 
down to the boat, for they had orders not to 
carry me on board any more > Any one 
may guess what a surprise I was in at so in- 
solent a message ; and I asked the man who 
bade him deliver that errand to me. He 
told me the cockswain. I said no more to 
; the fellow, hut hade him let them know he 
I had delivered his message, and that I had 
given him no answer to it. 

I I immediately went and found out the 
supercargo, and told him the story ; adding 
what I presently foresaw, namely, that there 
would certainly be a mutiny in the ship, and 
entreated him to go immediately on hoard 
; the ship in an Indian boat, and acquaint the 
captain of it. But I might have spared this 
intelligence, for before I had spoken to him 
on shore the matter was effected on board.*" 
The boatswain, the gunner, the carpenter, 
and, in a word, all the inferior officers, as 
soon as I was gone off in the boat, came up 
to the quarter-deck and desired to speak 
with the captain ; and there the boatswain, 
making a long harangue, for the fellow 
talked very well, and repeating all he had 
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said to me, told tlie captain, in few words, 
that as I was now gone peaceably on shore, 
they were loath to use any violence with me , 
which, if I had not gone on shore, they 
would otherwise have done, to oblige me to 
have gone ; they therefore thought fit to 
tell him, that as they shipped themselves 
to serve in the ship under his command, 
they would perform it well and faithfully ; 
but if I would not q^uit the ship, or the cap- 
tain oblige me to quit it, they would all 
leave the ship, and sail no farther with him. 
And at that word “ all,” he turned his face 
about towaids the mainmast, which was, it 
seems the signal agreed on between them ; 
at which, all the seamen being got together, 
they cried out, One and all * one and all * ” 
My nephew the captain was a man of 
spirit, and of great presence of mmd ; and 
though he was surprised, you may be sure, 
at the thing, yfet he told them calmly that he 
would consider of the thing, but that he 
could do nothing in it until he had spoken 
to me about it. He used some arguments 
with them to show them the unreasonable- 
ness and injustice of the thing ; but it was all 
in vain ; they swoie and shook hands round 
before his face that they would all go on shore 
unless he would engage to them not to suffer 
me to come any more on board the ship 
This was a hard article upon him, who 
knew his obligation to me, and did not 
know how I might take it. So he began to 
talk cavaherly to them ; told them that I was 
a very considerable owner of the ship, and that 
in justice he could not put me out of my 
own house ; that this was next door to serv- 
ing me as the famous pirate Kidd had done, 
who made the mutiny in a ship, set the 
captain on shore on an uninhabited island, 
and ran away with the ship ; that, let them 
go into what ship they would, if ever they 
came to England again, it would cost them 
dear ; that the ship was mine, and that he 
could not put me out of it ; and that he 
would rather lose the ship, and the voyage 
too, than disoblige me so much ; so they 
might do as they pleased : however, he would 
go on shore, and talk with me on shore ; 
and invited the boatswain to go with him, 
and perhaps they might accommodate the 
matter with me. 

But they all rejected the psxiposal, and 
said th^ would have nothing tq do wi& me 




any more, neither on board nor on shore, 
and if I came on board, they would all go on 
shore. Well,” said the captain, if you are 
all of this mind, let me go on shoi'e, and talk 
with him.” So away he came to me with this 
account, a little after the message had been 
brought to me from the cockswain. 

I was very glad to see my nephew, I must 
confess ; for I was not without apprehensions 
that they would confine him by violence, set 
sail, and run away with the ship, and then I 
had been stripped naked in a remote country, 
and nothing to help myself j in short, I had 
been in a worse case than when I was all 
alone in the island. 

But they had not come that length, it 
seems, to my great satisfaction ; and when my 
nephew told me what they had said to him, 
and how they had sworn, and shook hands, 
that they would one and all leave the ship 
if I was suffered to come on board, I told 
him he should not he concerned at it at all, 
for I would stay on shore. I only desired 
he would take care and send me all my 
necessary things on shore, and leave me a 
sufficient sum of money, and I would find 
my way to England as well as I could. 

This was a heavy piece of news to my 
nephew ; but there was no way to help it, 
but to comply with it ,* so, in short, he went 
on board the ship again, and satisfied the 
men that his uncle had yielded to their im- 
portunity, and had sent for his goods from 
on board the ship ; so that matter was over 
in a very few hours, the men returned to 
their duty, and I began to consider what 
course I should steer. 

I was now alone in the remotest part of 
the world, as I thmk I may call it ; for I 
was nearly three thousand leagues by sea 
farther off from England than I was at my 
island. Only, it is true, I might travel here 
by land over the Great Mogul's country to 
Surat ; might go from thence to Bassora by 
sea, up the Gulf of Persia ; and from thence 
might take the way of the caravans over the 
desert of Arabia to Aleppo and Scanderobn ; 
from thence by sea again to Italy, and so 
over land into Ikance : and this put together 
might be at least a full diameter of the globe, 
but if it were to be measured, I suppose it 
would appear to be a great deal more. ' * * 

I had another way before me, which vrae 
to wait for some EngH^ 
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coniiiig to Bengal from Achen, on tbe island a< 
of Sumatra, and get passage on l3oard them o; 
for England ; but as I came Mther without ti 
any concern witk the English East India u 
Company, so it would he difficult to go irom o 
hence without their license, unless with t. 
great favor of the captains of the ships, or of "v 
the Company’s factors, and to both I was an c 

utter stranger, ^ 

Here I had the particular pleasure, speak- t 
ing by contraries, to see the ship sail without • 
me j a treatment, I think, a man in my cir- « 
cumstances scarce ever met with, except from < 
pirates running away with a ship, and setting \ 
those that would not agree with their villany • 
on shore. Indeed, this was next door to it 
both ways. However, my nephew left me 
two servants, or, rather, one companion and 
one servant ; the first was clerk to the purser, 
whom he engaged to go with me, and the 
other was his own servant. I took me also 
a good lodging in the house of an English- 
woman, where several merchants lodged, 
some Ereiich, two Italians, or rather Jews, 
and one Englishman. Here I was hand- 
somely enough entertained ; and that I 
might not he said to run rashly upon any- 
thing, I stayed here above nine months, con- 
sidering Vhat course to take, and how to 
manage myself. I had some English goods 
with me of value, and a considerable sum of 
money, my nephew furnishing me with a 
thousand pieces of eight, and a letter of 
credit for more, if I had occasion, that I 
might not be straitened, whatever might 
happen. 

I quickly disposed of my goods, and to ad- 
vant^e too ; and, as I origmally intended, I 
bought here some very good diamonds ; 
which, of all other things, was the most 
proper for me in my present circumstances, 
because I might always cany my whole 
estate about me. 

After a long stay here, and many propo- 
sals made for ms return to England, but none 
falling out t^ my mind, the Euglish luer- 
elmnt who lodged with me, and with whom 
I had contrac&l: ku acquaintauce, 

earne to me one mor»%4 “Countryn^,” 
says h.% I have a project to communicate 
to you, yhich, as it mh whh my thoughts. 



accident, and I by my own choice, in a part 
of the world very lemote from our own coun- 
try ; but it is in a country where, by us who 
understand trade and business, a great deal 
of money is to be got If you will put a 
thousand pounds to my thousand pounds, we 
will hire a ship here, the first we^ can get to 
our minds ; you shall be captain, I 11 be 
merchant, and we will go a trading voyage 
to China ; for what should we stand stiB lor ^ 
The whole world is in motion, rolling round 
and ro un d j all the creatures of God, heav- 
enly bodies and earthly, are busy and dili- 

■ gent ; why should we he idle? There are 

■ no drones in the world but men ; why should 
; we be of that number?” 

i I liked his proposal very well, and the 
[ more because it seemed to be expressed with 
so much good-w^ill and m so liiendly a maii- 
5 ner. I will not say hut that I might by my 
) loose and unhinged circiimstaBces be the fit- 

- ter to embrace a proposal for trade, or, mdeed, 

, for anything else ; whereas, otherwise, trade 
, was none of my element. However, I might 

- perhaps say with some truth, that if trade 
[ was not my element, rambling was, and no 

- proposal for seeing any part of the woild 

- which I never had seen, before could possibly 
D come amiss to me. 

s It was, however, some time before we 
►f could get a ship to our minds ; and when we 
a had got a vessel, it was not easy to get Eng- 
)f lish sailors ; that is to say, so many as were 
I necessary to govern the voyage and manage 
it the sailors which we should pick up there. 

After some time we got a mate, a boatswain, 
I- and a gunner, English, a Dutch carpenter, 

I and three Portuguese foremastmen. With 
; these we found we could do well enough, 
3 t having Indian seamen, such as they are, to 
s, make up. 

le There are so many travellers who have writ- 

ten the history of their voyages and travels 
e- this way, that it would be very little diver- 
le sion to anybody to give a long account of 
r- the places we went to, and the people who 
m inhabit there. Those things I leave to 
^e, others, and refer the reader to those journals 
L,” and travels of EngXishme;n, of wMcB many, 1 
te find, are published, and fioore promised every 
ts, day. ”1* is enough for to tell you thqt I 
50 , made this voyage to Achen, in the island of 
it Sumatra, and from thence to Siam^ wh^e we 
by exchang^ some of our wares for opium, an4 
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some arrack ; the first a commodity which 
hears a great price among the Chinese, and 
which at that time ^'vas very much wanted 
there. In a "word, we went tip to Suskan, 
made a very great voyage, were eight months 
out, and returned to Bengal ; and I was very 
well satisfied with my adventure. I observe 
that our people in England often admire 
how the officers which the Company send 
into India, and the merchants which gen- 
erally stay there, get such very great estates 
as they do, and sometimes come home worth 
sixty, seventy, to one hundred thousand 
pounds at a time. 

But it is no wonder, or at least we shall 
see so much faither into it, when we con- 
sider the innumerable ports and places where 
they have a free commerce, that it will then 
be no wonder ; and much less will it be so, 
when we consider at all those places and 
ports where the English ships come there is 
so much and such constant demand for the 
growth of all other countries, that there is a 
certain vent for the returns, as well as a mar- 
ket abroad for the goods carried out. 

In short, we made a very good voyage, 
and I got so much money by the first ad- 
ventuie, and such an insight into the method 
of getting more, that had I been twenty years 
younger, I should have been tempted to have 
stayed here, and sought no further for mak- 
ing my fortune. But what was all this to a 
man on the wrong side of threescore, that 
was rich enough, and came abroad more in 
obedience to a restless desire of seeing the 
world than a covetous desire of getting in it ; 
and indeed I think it is with great Justice 
that I now call it a restless desire, for it was 
so. When I was at home, I was restless to 
go abroad ; and now I was abroad, I was 
restless to be at home. I say, what gain was 
this to me ? I was rich enough, nor had I 
any uneasy desires about getting more mon- 
ey, and therefore the profits of the voyage to 
me were things of no great force for the 
prompting me forward to farther undertak- 
ings ; and I thought that by this voyage I 
had made no progress at all, because I was 
come back, as I might call it, to the place 
from whence I came, as to a home ; whereas 
my eye, ivhich, like that wMch Solomon 
speaks of, was never satisfied with seeing, 
was stEl more desirous wandering and see^* 
ing, I was come ini> a part of the world 
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which I was never in before, and that part 
in particular which I had heard much « of, 
and was resolved to see as much of as I 
could, and then I thought I might say I had 
seen all the world that was worth seeing. 

But my fellow-tiaveller and I had differ- 
ent notions. I do not name this to insist 
upon my own ; for I acknowledge his were 
the most just, and the most suited to the end 
of a merchants Me, who, w^hen he is abroad 
upon adventures, it is his wisdom to stick to 
that as the best thing for him which he is 
like to get the most money by. My new 
friend kept himself to the nature of the 
thing, and would have been content to have 
gone like a carrier’s horse always to the same 
inn, backward and forward, provided be 
could, as be called it, find his account in it. 
On the other hand, mine was the notion of a 
mad ramblmg boy, that never cares to see a 
thing twice over. 

But this was not all : I had a kind of im- 
patience upon me to be nearer home, and yet 
the most unsettled resolution imaginable 
which way to go. In the interval of these 
consultations my Mend, who was always 
upon the search for business, proposed 
another voyage to me among the Spice Isl- 
ands, and to bring home a loading of cloves 
from the Manillas, or thereabouts ; places 
where indeed the Dutch do trade, hut islands 
belonging partly to the Spaniards ; though 
we went not so far, but to some other, where 
they have not the whole power, as they have 
at Batavia, Ceylon, &c. We were not long 
in preparing for this voyage ; the chief difSi- 
culty was in bringing me to come into it. 
However, nothing else offering, and finding 
that really stirring about and trading, the 
profit being so great, and, as I may say, 
certain, had more pleasure in it, and more 
satisfaction to the mind, than* sitting still, 
which, to me especially, was the unhappieat 
part of life, I resolved on this voyage too, 
which we made very successfully, touching 
at Borneo and several islands, whose names I 
do not remember, and came home in about 
five months. We sold our spice, which was 
chiefly cloves and some nutmegs, to the Per- 
siaui merchants, who carried them away for i 
the Gulf ; and making near five of one, we ^ 
really got a great deal of money. 

My friend, when we made up i 
smiled at me. WeE now/ ] 
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BOTt of agreeable insult upon my indolent 
temper, “is not this better than walking 
about here, like a man of nothing to do, 
and spending onr time staring at the non- 
sense and ignorance of the pagans ? ” “ Why, 
truly,’’ says I, “ my friend, I think it is, and 
I begin to be a conyert to the principles of 
merchandising ; but I must tell you,” said I, 
“ by the way, you do not know what I am 
doing ; for if once I conq^uer my backward- 
ness, and embark heartily, as old as I am, I 
shall harass you up and down the world till 
I tire you ; for I shall pursue it so eagerly, I 
shall never let you lie still.” 

But to be short with my speculations, a 
little while after this there came in a Dutch 
ship from Batavia ; she was a coaster, not an 
European trader, and of about two hundred 
tons’ htirden ; the men, as they pretended, 
having been so sickly that the captain had 
not men enough to go to sea with. He lay 
by at Bengal, and having, it seems, got 
money enough, or being willing, for other 
reasons, to go for Europe, he gave public 
notice that he would sell his ship. This 
came to my ears before my new partner 
heard of it, and I had a great mind to buy 
it ; so I goes home to him, and told him of 
it. He considered awhile ; for he was no 
rash man neither ; but, musing some time, 
he replied, “She is a little to) big; but, 
however, we will have her.” Accordingly, 
we bought the ship, and, agreeing with the 
master, we paid for her and took possession. 
When we had done so, we resolved to enter- 
t|im the men, if we could, to join them with 
those we had, for the pursuing our business ; 
hi|.t on a sudden, they having received not 
their wages, hut their share of the money, 
not one of them was to be found. We in- 
qiiij-ed much about them, and at length were 
told that th^ were all gone together by land 
to Agra, the great city of the Mogul’s resi- 
dence, and from thence were to travel to 
Surat, and so by sea to the Gulf of Persia. 

Hothing had to heartily troubled me a 
good while, as that I the opportunity 
of going with thmnj for such a ramble, I 
thought, and in tohh tonipoy as would both 
have guarted me mi me, would 

have suited mighia|y de$%n , 

and I should both hate and 


gone homewards toOk. 


came to know what sort of fellows they 
were ; for, in short, their history was, that 
this man they called captain was the gunner 
only, not the commander ; that they had 
been a trading voyage, in which they were 
attacked on shore by some of the Malayans, 

I who had killed the captain and three of his 
men ; and that after the captain was killed, 
these men, eleven in number, had resolved 
to run away with the ship, which they did, 
and brought her in at the Bay of Bengal, 
leaving the mate and five men moie on 
shore, of whom we shaE hear farther. 

Well, let them come by the ship how they 
would, we came honestly by her, as we 
thought ; though we did not, I confess, 
examine into things so exactly as we ought, 
for we never inquired anything of the sea- 
men, who, if we had examined, would cer- 
tainly have faltered in their account, con- 
tradicted one another, and perhaps contra- 
dicted themselves, or, somehow or other, we 
should have seen reason to have suspected 
them. But the man showed us a hill of sale 
for the ship, to one Emanuel Clostershoven, 
or some such name (for I suppose it was all 
a forgery), and called himself by that name, 
and we could not contradict him ; and being 
withal a little too unwary, or, at least, having 
no suspicion of the thing, we went through 
with our bargain. 

We x>icked up some more English seamen 
here after this, and some Dutch, and now we 
resolved for a second voyage to the south-east, 
for cloves, &c. ; that is to say, among the 
Philii)pine and Molucca Isles, imd, in short, 
not to fill this part of my story with trifies, 
when what is yet to come is so remarkable, 
I spent from first to last six years in this 
country, trading from port to port, backward 
and forward, and with very good success, and 
was now the last year with my new partner, 
going in the ship above mentioned on a 
voyage to China, but designing first to go to 
Siam to buy rice. 

In this voyage, being by contrary winds 
obliged to beat up and down a great wMle in 
the Straits of Malacca and among th^ islands, 
we were no sooner got clear of those di:fficult 
seas but we found our ship had sprung a 
j leak, mi we were not able hi- 

dustry to find it out where it was. This forced 
m to make for some port, and my^pariner, 
i who knew the country better 'than I ^id, 
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directed the captain to put into the river of 
Cambodia ; for I had made the English 
mate, one Mr. Thompson, captain, not being 
•willmg to take the charge of two ships upon 
myself. This river lies on the north side 
of the great bay or gnll* which goes up to 
Siam. 

While we were here, and going often on 
shore for refreshment, there comes to me one 
day an Englishman, and he was, it seems, a 
gunneifs mate on board an English East 
India ship, which rode in the same river, np 
at or near the city of Cambodia, "^at 
brought him Inther we know not, but he 
comes up to me, and speaking in English, 
“ Sir,” says he, “ you are a stranger to me, 
and I to you, but I have something to tell 
you that very nearly concerns you.” 

I looked steadily at him a good while, and 
thought at first I had known him, but I did 
not. “ If it very nearly concerns me,” said 
I, and not yourself, what moves you to tell 
it me 1” “I am moved,” says he, “ by the 
imminent danger } ou are in, and, for aught 
I see, you have no knowledge of it.” “I 
know no danger I am in,” said I, but that 
my ship is leaky, and I cannot find it out ; but 
I purpose to lay her aground to-morrow to see 
if I can find it.” “ But, sir,” says he, ‘‘ leaky or 
not leaky, find it or not find it, you will be 
wiser than to lay your ship on shore to-mor- 
row, when you hear what I have to say to you. 
Do you know, sir,” said he, the tovm of Cam- 
bodia lies about fifteen leagues up this river, 
and there are two large English ships about 
five leagues on this side, and three Dutch ^ ” 

Well,” said I, and what is that to me 1 ” 

Why, sir,” said he, is it for a man that is 
upon such adventures as you are upon, to 
conlu Into a port and not examine first what 
ships there are there, and whether he is able 
to deal with them ? I suppose you do not 
think you are a match for them?” I was 
amused very much at his discourse, but not 
amazed at it, for I could not conceive what 
he meant. I turned short upon him, and 
said, “ Sir, I wish you would explain your- 1 
self. I cannot imagine what reason I have i 
to be afraid of any company of English ships i 
or Dutch ships. I am no interloper ; ivhat 
can they have to say to me 1 ” 

He looked like a man half angry, half 
pleasedi and, pausing kwhije, hi# toiling, 

Wall, sir ” said he| ‘‘ if thirik ycTOs^ 




secure, you must take your chance. I am 
sorry your fate should blind you against 
good advice. But assure yourself, if you do 
not put to sea immediately, you will the 
very next tide be attacked by five long-boats 
full of men ; and perhaps, if you aie taken, 
you 11 be hanged for a pirate, and the partic- 
ulars be examined afterwards. I thought, 
sir,” added he, I should have met with a 
better reception than this for doing you a 
piece of service of such importance.” ^‘I 
can never be ungrateful,” said I, “for any 
service, or to any man that offers me any 
kmdiiess ,* but it is past my comprehension,’^ 
said I, “what they should have such a 
design upon me for. However, since you 
say there is no time to be lost, and that 
there is some villanous design in hand 
against me, 1 11 go on board this minute and 
put to sea immediately, if my men can stop 
the leak, or if we can swim without stop- 
ping it. But, sir,” said I, “ shall I go away 
ignorant of the reason of all this ? Can you 
give me no further light into it ” 

“ I can tell you but pait of the story, sir,” 
says he ; “ but I have a Dutch seaman here 
with me, and I believe I could persuade him 
to tell you the rest ; but theie is scarce tmie 
for it. But the short of the story is this, the 
first part of which, I suppose, you know well 
enough ; namely, that you was with this ship 
at Sumatra, that there your captain v as mur- 
dered by the Malayans with three of his men, 
and that you, or some of those who were on 
board with you, ran away with the ship, and 
are since turned pirates. This is the sum of 
the story ; and you will be all seized as 
pirates, I can assure you, and executed with 
very little ceiemony ; for you know, mer- 
chant ships show but little law to pirates if 
they get them into their power.” 

“How you speak plain English,” said I, 
“ and I thank you ; and though I know 
nothing that we have done like what you 
talk of, but am sure we came honestly and 
fairly by the ship, yet, seeing such work is 
a doing as you say, and that you seem to 
mean honestly, I’ll be upon my guard.” 
“ Nay, sir,” says he, “ do not talk of being 
upon your guard ; the best defence is to be 
out of the danger. If you have any regard to 
your life and the lives of all your men, put 
out to sea without fail at high-wate f :aad as 
you have a whole tide before^ yoia| yfc3!| 
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be gone too far out before they can come 
down ; for they come away at higb-water, 
and as they bave twenty miles to come, yon 
get near two boiirs of them by tbe difference 
ol tbe tide, not reckoning tbe length of tbe 
way. Besides, as they are only boats, and 
not skips, they wiU not venture to follow 
you far out to sea, especially if it blows.” 

Well ” says I, “ you bave been very kbid 
in tbis ; wbat sball I do for you to make 
you amends?” ‘"Sir,” says be, “you may 
not be so mlling to make me any amends, 
because you may not be convinced of tbe 
truth of it. I’ll make an offer to you. I 
bave nineteen months’ pay due to me on 

board tbe ship , which I came out of 

England in, and tbe Dutchman that is with 
me has seven months’ pay due to him; if 
you will make good our pay to us, we will 
go along with you, and if you find no moie 
m it, we will desire no more ; but if we do 
convince you that we bave saved your life, 
and the ship, and the lives of all the men in 
her, we will leave the lest to you.” 

I consented to this readily, and went im- 
mediately on board, and tbe two men with 
me. As soon as I came to tbe ship’s side, 
my partner, who was on board, came out on 
the quarter-deck, and called to me with a 
great deal of joy, “ 0 bo ! 0 bo ! we bave 
stopped tbe leak ! we bave stopped tbe leak * ” 
“ Say you so ? ” said I ; “ thank God ! but 
, weigh the anchor immediately.” “ Weigh ! ” 
says he, “ what do you mean by that ? Wbat 
k tbe matter ? ” says be. “ Ask no qnestions,” 
slys 1, “ hut all bands to work, and weigh 
without losing a minute.” He was surprised ; 
but, however, he called the captain, and he 
iimhediately ordered the anchor to be got np. 
And though tbe tide was not quite done, yet 
a bttle laud breeze blowing, we stood out to 
sea. Then I called Mm into the cabin and 
told Mm tbe story at large, and we called in 
tbe men and they told us the rest of it. But 
as it took up a great deal of time, so before 
we bad done a seaman comes to tbe cabin 
door, and calls 6ut to Us that tbe captain 
bade Mm teU us we wme chased. “ Chased,” 
said I, “ by wboju, and ^hat 1 ” “ By 

five sloops or boet^"^ says lim Mlow, “fuU 
of men.” Y^ry w^^ it is 

apparent tbexC is sdnm|ii&:g, 1 In tbe 
next place I Mdcred Ml ^ 

up, and told them tihht tfeigi 


seize tbe ship, and take us for pirates ; and 
asked them if they would stand by ns and 
by one another ^ Tbe men answered cheer- 
fully, that one and all they Would live and 
die with us. Then I asked the captam wbat 
way be thought best for us to manage tbe 
fight with them, for resist them I was 
resolved we would, and that to tbe last drop. 
He said readily that tbe way was to keep 
them off with onr great shot as long as we 
could, and then to fire at them with our 
small arms as long as we could ; but when 
neither of these would do any longer, we 
should retire to our close quarters ; peihaps 
they bad not mateiial to break open our 
bulkheads, or get in upon us. 

Tbe gunner bad, in tbe mean time, order 
to bring two guns to bear fore and aft out of 
tbe steerage, to clear tbe deck, and load 
them with mnsket-bullets, and small pieces 
of old iron, and what next came to hand, and 
thus we made ready for fight ; but all this 
while we kept out to sea with wind enough, 
and could see tbe boats at a distance, being 
five large long-boats, following us with all 
tbe sail they could make. 

Two of these boats, which by our glasses 
we could see were English, outsailed tbe 
rest, and were near two leagues ahead of' 
them, and gained upon us considerably, so 
that we found they would come up with us. 
Upon wMcb we fired a gun without ball, 
to intimate that they should bring to, and 
we put out a flag of truce as a signal for 
parley. But they kept crowding after us 
till they came within shot, when we took in 
our white flag, they having made no answer 
to it, hung out a red flag, and fired at them 
with a shot. Notwithstanding this, they 
came on till they were near enough to call 
to them with a speaking-trumpet which we 
bad on board ; so we called to them, and 
bade them keep off at their peril. 

It was all one ; they crowded after us, and 
endeavored to come under our stern, so to 
board us on onr quartet* j upon which, seeing 
they were resolute for mischief, and depended 
upon tbe strength that followed tbem-y I 
ordered to bring tbe ship to, so that they lay 
upon our broadside, when immediately "we 
fired five guns at them j one of wMcb bad 
been levelled so true as to carry away tbe 
stem of tbe bindemost boat, and bring 
them to tbe necwsity of taking down their 
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sail, and running all to the head of the boat 
to keep her from sinking ; so she lay by, and 
had enough of it ; but seeing the foremost i 
boat crowd on after us, we made ready to fire 
at her in particular. 

While this was doing, one of the three 
boats that was behind, being forwarder than 
the other two, made up to the boat which we 
had disabled, to relieve her, and we could 
afterwards see her take out the men. We 
called again to the foremost boat, and offered 
a truce to parley again, and to know what 
was her business with us ; but had no an- 
swer, only she crowded close under our stern. 
Upon this our gunner, who was a very dex- 
terous fellow', ran out his two chase-guns 
and filed again at her ; but the shot missing, 
the men in the boat shouted, waved their 
caps, and came on. But the gunner, getting 
quickly ready again, fired among them the 
second time ; one shot of which, though it 
missed the boat itself, yet fell in among the 
men, and, we could easily see, had done a 
great deal of mischief among them ; but we, 
taking no notice of that, woie the ship 
again, and brought our quarter to bear upon 
them, and firing three guns more, we found 
the boat was split almost to pieces ; in par- 
ticular, her rudder and a piece of her stern 
were shot quite away ; so they handed their 
sail immediately, and were in great disorder. 
But, to complete their misfortune, our gun- 
ner let fly two guns at them again. Where 
he hit them we could not tell, but we found 
the boat was sinking, and soflfe of the men 
already in the water. Upon this I immedi- 
ately manned out our pinnace, which we had 
kept close by our side, with orders to pick 
up some of the men if they could, and save 
them from drowning, and immediately to 
come on board with them, because we saw 
the rest of the boats began to come up. Our 
men in the pinnace followed their orders, 
and took up three men, one of whom was 
just drowning, and it was a good while 
before we could recover him. As soon as 
they were on board we crowded all the sail 
we could make and stood farther out to sea, 
and we found that when the other three 
boats came up to the first two they gate over 
their chase. 

Being thus delivered from a danger which, 
though I kneyr not the reascm of it, yet 
$eeniOd to be toucb gimtettbiia X apprehend- 





ed, I took care that we should change our 
course, and not let any one imagine whither 
we were going ; so we stood out to sea east- 
ward, quite out of the course of all Eu- 
ropean ships, whether they were bound to 
Chma or anywhere else within the commerce 
of the European nations. 

When we weie now at sea we began to 
consult with the two seamen, and inquire, 
first, what the meaning of all this should be ; 
and the Dutchman let us into the seciet of it 
at once, tellmg us that the fellow that sold us 
the ship, as we said, was no more than a 
thief, that had run away with her. Then he 
told us how the captam, whose name too he 
told us, though I do not remember, was 
treacberously murdered by the natives on the 
coast of Malacca, with three of his men ; 
and that he, this Dutchman, and four moie, 
got into the woods, vhere they wandered 
about a great while ; till at length he, in par- 
ticular, in a miraculous manner made his 
escape, and swam off to a Dutch ship, which, 
sailmg near the shoie, in its way from China, 
had sent theii boat on shore for fresh water ; 
that he durst not come to thjit part of the 
shore where the boat was, but made shift in 
the night to take the water farther off, and 
the ship’s boat took him up. 

He then told us that he went to Batavia, 
where two of the seamen belonging to the 
ship arrived, having deserted the rest in their 
travels, and gave an account that the fellow 
who had run away with the ship sold her at 
Bengal to a set of pirates, which were gone a 
cruising in her, and that they had already 
taken an English ship and two Dutch ships 
very richly laden. 

This latter part we found to concern us 
directly, and though we knew it to be false, 
yet, as my partner said very well, if we had 
fallen into their hands, and they had had such 
a i)repossession against us beforehand, it had 
been in vain for us to have defended our- 
selves, or to hope for any good quarter at 
their hands ; and especially considering that 
our accusers had been our judges, and that 
we could have expected nothing from them 
but what rage would have dictated and an 
ungoVerned passion have executed. And, 
therefore, it was his opinion we should go- 
directly back to Bengal, from whence we 
came, without putting in at any port what- 
ever ; because there we Cojifld give a good 
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account of ourselves, could prove where we through all my past life ; for, whatever ill 
were when the ship put in, whom, we bought circuinstances I had been in, I was never pur- 
her of, and the like ; and, which was more sued for a thief before, nor had I ever done 
than all the rest, if we were put to the ne- anything that merited the nanie of dishonest 
cessity of bringing it before the proper or fraudulent, much less thievish. I had 
Judges, we should be sure to have some jus- chiefly been my own enemy ; or, as I may 
tice, and not be hanged first and judged after- rightly say, I had been nobody s enemy but 
^Yards. ^ embarrassed in the 

I was some time of my partner's opinion, worst condition imaginable ; tor though I 
but, after a little more serious thinking, I was perfectly innocent, I was in no condition 
told him I thought it was a very great hazard to make that innocence appear. And i£ I had 
for us to attempt returning to Bengal, foi been taken, it had been under a supposed 
that we were on the wrong side of the Straits guilt of the worst kind ; at least, a crime es- 
of Malacca; and that, if the alarm was given, teemed so among the people I had to do 
we should be sine to be waylaid on every with. 

side, as well by the Butch of Batavia as the This made me very anxious to make an 
English elsewhere : that if we should be escape, though which way to do it I knew 
taken as it were running away, we should not, or what port or place we should go to. 
even condemn ourselves, and there would My paitner seemg me thus dejected, though 
ivant no more evidence to destroy us. I also he was the most concerned at first, began to 
asked the English sailor^s opinion, who said entourage me ; and describing to me the sev- 
he w^'as of my mind, and that we should cer- era! ports of that coast, told me he would 
tainly be taken. put in on the coast of Cochin China or the 

This danger a little startled my partner Bay of Tonquin, intending to go afterwards 
and aH the ship^s company, and we immedi- to Macao, a towm once in the possession of the 
ately resolved to go away to the coast of Ton- Portuguese, and where still a great many Eu- 
quin, and so on to the coast of China, and ropean families resided, and particularly, the 
pursuing the first design as to trade, find some missionary priests usually went thither, in 
way or other to dispose of the ship, and order to their going forward to China, 
come back in some of the vessels of the Hither, then, we resolved to go ; and ao 
country, such as we could get. This was ap- cowlingly, though after a tedious and irregu- 
proved of as the best method for our security ; lar course, and very much straitened for pro- 
aad accordingly we steered away north-north- visions, we came within sight of the coast 
east, keeping above fifty leagues off from the very early in the morning. And upon re- 
usual course to the eastward. flection upon^the past circumstances we were 

This, however, put us to some inconven- in and the danger if we had not escaped, we 
ien^es ; lor first the winds, when we came to resolved to put into a small river, which, how- 
the distance from the shore, seemed to be ever, had a depth enough of water for us, and 
more (fteadily against us, blowing ahnost to see if we could, either oveiland or by the 
trade, as we call it, from the east, and east- ship^s pinnace, come to know what ships were 
north-east, so that we were a long while upon in any port thereabouts. This hajipy step 
our voyage, and we were but ill provided was indeed our deliverance ; for though we 
with victuals for so long a voyage ; and, did not immediately see any European ships 
which W still worse, there was some danger in the Bay of Tonquin, yet the%ext morn- 
that those English and Butch ships, whose ing there came into the bay two Butch ships, 
boats pursued us, wlweof some were bound and a third without any colors spread out, but 
that way, might be* got in before us j and if which we beEeved to be a Dutchman, passed 
not, some other ship bound to, Ohina might by at about two leagues^ distance, steering 
have information of n® few 1to%and p-ur- for the coast of Ohina ; and in the afternoon 
sue US with the same vi|on went by two Ekiglish ships steering the same 

I must confer I n^we^qr^tmeasy, course; and thus we thought we saw ourselw 
and thought myself, including the late escape beset with enemies both one way or other, 
from the long-boats, to most The place we were in was wild and barl^ous, 

- - dangerous condiMon that ^ J| was in the people thieves, even by occupation or pro- 
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fessioB. ; and thongb. it is tine we bad not 
mncb to seek of them, and, except getting a 
few provisions, cared not bow little we bad to 
do witb them, yet it was with much difficulty 
that we kept ourselves from being insulted 
by them several ways. 

We were in a small river of this country, 
within a few leagues of its utmost bnaits 
northward, and by our boat we coasted north- 
east to the point of land which opens the 
great Bay of Tonquin ; and it was in this 
beating up along the shore that we discov- 
ered, as above, that, in a word, we were sur- 
rounded with enemies. The people we were 
among weie the most barbarous of all the in- 
habitants of the coast ; having no correspond- 
ence with any other nation, and dealing only 
in fish and oil, and such gross commodities. 
And it may be particularly seen that they 
are, as I said, the most barbarous of any of 
the inhabitants, namely, that among other 
customs, they have this as one, namely, 
that if any vessel have the misfortune to be 
^ shipwrecked upon the coast, they presently 
make the men all prisoners or slaves ; and it 
was not long before we found a spice of their 
kindness this way, on the occasion following. 

I have observed above that our ship sprung 
a leak at sea, and that we could not find it 
out : and however, it happened, that, as I 
have said, it was stopped unexpectedly in the 
happy minute of our being to be seized by 
the Dutch and English ships in the Bay of 
Siam ; yet as we did not find the ship so per- 
fectly fit and sound as we desired, we resolved, 
while we were in this place, to lay her on 
shore, take out what heavy things we had on 
boa3?d, which were not many, and to wash and 
clean her bottom, and, if possible, to find out 
where the leaks were. 

Accordingly, having lightened the ship, 
and brought all our guns and other movable 
things to one side, we tried to bring her 
down, that we might come at her bottom ; 
but, on second thoughts, we did not care to 
lay her dry on ground, neither could we find 
out a proper place for it. 

The inhabitants, who had never been ac- 
quainted with such a sight, came wondering 
down to the shore to look at us ; and sedng 
the ship He down on her side in such a maur 
ner, and heding in towards the shore, and 
not seeing our who vtere at work on 
her bottoffi. with and v with their boats 
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on the off-side, they presently concluded that 
the ship was cast away, and so lay fast on the 
ground. 

On this supposition they came all about 
us in two or three hours^ time, with ten or 
twelve large boats, having some of them 
eight, some ten men in a boat, intending, no 
doubt, to have come on board and plundered 
the ship, and if they had found us there, to 
have carried us away for slaves to their king, 
or whatever they call him, for we knew 
nothing who was their governor. 

When they came up to the ship, and began 
to row round her, they disco vexed us all hard 
at work on the outside of the ship^s bottom 
and side ; washing and graving and stop- 
ping, as every seafaring man knows how. 

They stood for a while gazing at us, and 
we, who were a little surprised, could not 
imagine what their design was ; but, being 
wilhng to be sure, we took this opportunity 
. to get some of us into the ship, and others to 
hand down arms and ammunition to those 
that were at work, to defend themselves with 
if there should be occasion. And it was no 
more than need ; for in less than a quarter 
of an houifs consultation, they agreed, it 
seemed, that the ship was really a wreck, 
that we were all at work endeavoring to save 
her, or to save our lives by the help of our 
boats ; and when we handed our arms into 
the boats, they concluded, by that motion, 
that we were endeavoring to save some of 
our goods. Upon this they took it for 
granted we all belonged to them, and away 
they came down upon our men, as if it had 
been in a line of battle. 

Our men, seeing so many of them, began 
to be frightened, for we lay but in an ill pos- 
ture to fight, and cried out to us to know 
what they should do. I immediately called 
to the men who worked upon the stage to 
slip them dowm and get up the side into the 
ship, and hade those in the boat to row round 
and come on board ; and those few of us 
^tho were on board worked with all the 
strength and hands ve had to bring the ship 
to rights. But, however, neither the men 
upon the stage nor those in the boats could ^ 
do as they were ordered, before the Cochin ' 
Chinese were upon them ; and ,t^q pl the^ ’ 
boats boarded our long-boat, anS ' 

lay hold of the men as their prisouei^/ ; i. ; • 

The first man they 14d 
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English seaman, a stout, strong fellow, who, 
having a masket in his hand, never offered 
to fire it, hut laid it down in the boat, like a 
fool as I thought. But he understood his 
business better than I could teach him ; for 
he grappled the pagan, and dragged him by 
main force out of their own boat into ours, 
where, taking Mm by the two ears, he beat 
his head so against the boaf s gunwale that 
the fellow died instantly in his hands. And 
in the mean time, a Dutchman, who stood 
next, took up the musket, and with the 
but-end of it so laid about him, that he 
knocked down five of them who attempted 
to enter the boat. But this was doing little 
towards resisting thirty or forty men, who, 
fearless, because ignorant of their danger, 
began to throw themselv''es into the long- 
boat, where we had but five men in all to 
defend it. But one accident gave our men a 
complete victory, which deserved our laugh- 
ter rather than anything else. And that was 
this. 

Our carpenter, being preparing to grave 
the outside of the ship, as well as to pay the 
seams where he had calked her to stop the 
leaks, had got two kettles just let down into 
the boat, one filled with boiling pitch, and 
the othei with rosin, tallow, and oil, and such 
stuff as the shipwrights use for that work ; 
and the man that attended the carpenter had 
a great iron ladle in his hand, with wMch he 
supplied the men who were at work with 
that hot stuff. Two of the enemy's men 
entered the boat just where this fellow stood, 
being in thn foresheets ; he immediately 
saluted them with a ladleful of the stuff, 
bciiling hot, which so burned and scalded 
them, being half naked, that they roared out 
like two buUs, and, enraged with the fixe, 
leaped both into the sea. The carpenter saw 
it, and cried out, " Well done, Jack ! give 
them some more of it'^; and stepping for- 
ward himself, takes one of their mops, and 
dipping it in the pitch-pot, he and Ms man 
threw it among iiem so plentifully, that, in 
short, of all the men m the three boats, there 
was not one that was n6t scalded and burned 
with it in a most MghAl and pitiful man- 
na?, and made such a howling and crying 
that X never heard a noise, Meed! 
nothing like it ; for, ft Jsl trorth* observing 
that, though pain naturdlj^ makesAn people 
cry out, yet every nation has a particular 


way of exclamation and making noises, as 
different from one another as their speech. 
1 cannot gi-^n the noise these creatures made 
a better name than howbng, nnr a name 
more proper to the tone of it ; for I never 
heard anything more like the noise of the 
wolves, which, as I have said, I heard howl 
in the forest on the fiontiers of Languedoc. 

I was never pleased with a victory better 
in my life ; not only as it was a perfect sur- 
prise to me, and that our clanger was immi- 
nent before, but as we got this victory with- 
out any bloodshed, except of that man the 
fellow killed with his naked hands, and 
which I was veiy much conceriiecl at ; lor I 
was sick of killing such poor savage wretches, 
even though it was in my own defence, 
knowing they came on errands wAich they 
thought just, and knew no better. And 
though it may be a just thing, because neces- 
saiy, for there is no necessary wickedness in 
imtui'e, yet I thought it was a sad life, in 
which we must be always obliged to be kill- 
ing our fellow-creatines to preserve our own ; 
and indeed I think so still, and I would even 
now suffer a great deal, rather than I would 
take away the life even of the person injur- 
ing me. And I believe all considering peo- 
ple, who know the value of life, would be 
of my opinion ; at least, they would if they 
entered seriously into the consideration of it. 

But to return to my story. All the while 
this was doing, my partner and I, who man- 
aged the rest of the men on boar^ had with 
great dexterity brought the ship almost to 
rights ; and having gotten the guns into their 
places again, the gunner called to me to bid 
our boat get out of the way, for he would let 
fly among them. I called back again to him, 
and bid him not offer to fire, for the carpen- 
ter would do the work without him, but 
bade Mm heat another pitch-kettle, which 
our cook, who was on board, took care of. 
But the enemy were so terrified with what 
they had met with in their first attack, that 
they would not come on again. And some 
of them that were fimthest off, seeing the 
ship swim as it were upright, began, as we 
supposed, to see their mistake, and give over 
the enterprise, finding it was not as they ex- 
pected. Thus we got clear of tMs merry 
fight ; and having gotten some rice and 
some roots and brea^ with abcut sixteen 
on board two da^s brfdre. #e 
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resolved to stay liere no longer, bnt go for- 
ward, whatever came of it ; for we made no 
donbt but we should be surrounded the next 
day with rogues enough, perhaps more than 
our pitch-kettle would dispose of for us. 

We therefore got all our things on board 
the same evening, and the next morning we 
were ready to sail. In the mean time, lying 
at an anchor at some distance, we were not 
so much concerned, being now in a fighting 
posture as well as in a sailing posture, if any 
enemy had presented. The next day, hav- 
ing finished our woik within board, and find- 
ing our ship was perfectly healed of all her 
leaks, we set sail. We would have gone into 
the Bay of Tonquin, for we wanted to in- 
form ourselves of what was to be known con- 
cerning the Dutch ships that had been there ; 
but we durst not stand ni there, because we 
had seen several ships go in, as we supposed, 
but a little before ; so we kept on northeast, 
towards the Isle of Eormosa, as much afraid 
of being seen by a Dutch or English mer- 
chant-ship, as a Dutch or English merchant- 
ship in the Mediterranean is of an Algerine 
man-of-war. 

When we vrere thus got to sea, we kept 
out north-east, as if we would go to the Ma- 
nillas or the Philippine Islands ; and this we 
did that we might not fall into the way of 
any of our European ships ; and then we 
steered north until we came to the latitude 
of 22 degrees, 30 minutes, by which means 
we made the Island of Formosa directly, 
where we came to an anchor, in order to gel 
water and fresh provisions, which the people 
there, who are very courteous and civil in 
their manners, supplied us with willingly, 
and dealt very fairly and punctually with us 
in all their agreements and bargains ; which 
is what we did not find among other people, 
and may be owing to the lemains of Chris- 
tianity, which was once planted here by a 
Dutch missionary of Protestants, and is a 
testimony of what I have often observed, 
namely, that the Christian religion always 
civilizes 'the people, and reforms their man- 
ners, where it is received, whether it works 
saving effects upon them or no. 

From hence we sailed still north, keeping 
the coast of China at an equal distoce, till 
we knew we were beyond all the ports of 
China wherq our European ships usually 
come, being resolve^ if pos^Kl4 not to fall 
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into any of their hands, especially in this 
country, where, as our circumstances were, 
we could not fail of being entirely ruined ; 
nay, so great was my fear in particular as 
to my being taken by them, that I believe 
firmly I would much rather have chosen 
to fall into the hands of the Spanish In- 
quisition. 

Being now come to the latitude of 30 
degrees, we resolved to put into the first 
trading port we should come at ; and stand- 
ing in for the shore, a boat came off two 
leagues to us, with an old Portuguese pilot 
on board, who, knowing us to be a European 
shij), came to offer his service, which indeed 
we weie very glad of, and took him on board ; 
upon which, without asking us whither we 
would go, he dismissed the boat he came in, 
and sent them back. 

I thought it was now so much in our 
choice to make the old man carry ns whither 
we would, that I began to talk with him 
about canying us to the Gulf of Nankin, 
which is the most northern part of the coast 
of China. The old man said he knew the 
Gulf of Nankin very well ; bnt, smiling, 
asked us what we would do there. 

I told him we would sell our cargo and 
purchase China wares, calicoes, raw silks, tea, 
wrought silks, &e., and so would return by the 
same course we came. He told us our best 
port had been to have put in at Macao, where 
we could not have failed of a market for our 
opium to our satisfaction, and might for our 
money have purchased all sorts of China 
goods as cheap as we could at Nankin. 

Not being able to put the old man out of 
Ms talk, of which he was very opinionated 
or conceited, I told him we were gentlemen 
as well as merchants, and that we had a 
mind to go and see the great city of Pekin, 
and the famous court of the monarch of 
China. “ Why, then,^^ says the old man, 
“you should go to Ningpo, where, by the 
river which runs into the sea there, you may 
go up within five leagues of the Great 
Canal.'^^ This canal is a navigable river, 
which goes through the heart of all that vast 
empire of CMna, crosses all the rivers, passes 
some considerable hills by the help of sluices 
and gates, and goes up to the city of Pekin, ;; 
being in length near two hundred and feetenty ■ 
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tliat is not oux business now. Tbe great ques- 
tion is, if you can carry us up to the city of 
Nankin, from whence we can travel to Pekin 
afterwards ” Yes/' he said, ‘‘ he could do 
so very well, and that there was a great 
Butch ship gone by that way just before." 
This gave me a little shock ; a Dutch ship 
was now our terror, and we had much rather 
have met the Devil, at least if he had not 
come in too frightful a figure ; and we de- 
pended upon it that a Dutch ship would be 
our destruction, for we were in no condition 
to fight them ; all the ships they trade with 
into those parts being of great burden and 
of much greater force than we were. 

The old man found me a little confused 
and under some concern when he named a 
Dutch ship, and said to me, “ Sir, you need 
be under no apprehensions of the Dutch ; I 
suppose they are not now at war with your 
nation ? " No," says I, “ that's true ; but 
I know not what liberties men may take 
when they are out of the reach of the law." 

Why,” says he, ‘‘ you are no pirates, what 
need you fear 1 They will not meddle with 
peaceable merchants, *8ure.” 

If I had any blood in my body that did 
not fiy up into my face at that word, it was 
hindered by some stop in the vessels ap- 
pointed by nature to prevent it ; for it put 
me into the greatest disorder and confusion 
imaginable. Nor was it possible for me to 
conceal it so, but that the old man easily 
perceived it. 

“ Sir," says he, I find you are in some 
disorder in your thoughts at my talk ; pray 
be pleased to go which way you think fit, 
and, depend upon it, I'll do you all the 
seivife I can/' “ Wby, seignior," said I, it 
is true I am a little unsettled in my reso- 
lution at this time whither to go in par- 
ticular ; and I am sometliing more so for 
what pu have said about pirates. I hope 
there are no pirates in these seas ; we are 
but k an ill condition to meet with them, 
for you see we have but a small force, and 
but very weakly manned." 

0 fflr/^ he, ^ do not be concerned ; 

I do not know that there have been any 
pirates in these ^ fifteen years, ex- 
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for the work. She was not built for a pri- 
vateer, but was run away with by a repro- 
bate crew that were on board, after the 
captain and some of Ms men had been mur- 
dered by the Malayans at or near the island 
of Sumatra." 

“ What ! ” said I, seeming to know nothing 
of the matter, did they murder the cap- 
tain?" “No," said he; “I do not under- 
stand that they mnxdered him ; but as 
they afterwards ran away with the ship, 
it is generally believed they betrayed Mm 
into the hands of the Malayans, who did 
murder Mm, and perhaps they procured 
them to do it." “ Why, then," said I, “ they 
deserve death as much as if they had done 
it themselves." “Yea," says the old man, 
“ they do deserve it, and they will certainly 
have it, if they light upon any English or 
Dutch ship ; tor they have all agreed to- 
gether that if they meet that rogue they wiU 
give him no quarter." 

“ But," said I to him, “ you say the pirate 
is gone out of those seas. How can they 
meet with him?” “Why, that is true," 
says he. “ They do say so ; but he was, as 
I tell you, in the Bay of Siam, in the river 
Cambodia, and was discovered there by some 
Dutchmen who belonged to the ship, and 
who were left on shore when they ran away 
with her ; and some English and Dutch 
traders being in the river, they were within 
a little of taking him. Nay," said he, “if 
the foremost boats had been well seconded 
by the rest, they had ceffjtainly taken him ; 
but he, finding only two boats within reach 
of him, tacked about, and fired at these two, 
and disabled them before the others came 
up ; and then standing off to sea, the others 
were not able to follow him, and so he got 
away. But they have all so exact a descrip- 
tion of the ship that they will be sure to 
know him ; and wherever they find him 
they have vowed to giye no quarter to 
either the captain or the seamen, but to 
hang them all up at the yard-arm." 

“ What I " says I ; “ will they execute 
them right or wrong ; hang them first and 
judge them afterwards?" “0 sir*" says 
the old pilot, “ there 's no need to make a 
formal business of it with such rogues as 
those ; let them tie them back to back and 
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I knew I kad mj old man fast aboard, 
and that he could do me no harm, so that I 
turned short upon him. “Well now, seign- 
ior,^' said I, “ and this is the very reason 
why I would have you carry us up to 
Nankin, and not to put back to Macao, or 
to any other part of the country where the 
English or Dutch ships come. For be it 
known to you, seignior, those captains of 
the English and Dutch ships are a parcel of 
rash, proud, insolent fellows, that neither 
know what belongs to justice, nor how to 
behave themselves as the laws of God and 
nature direct. But, being proud of their 
offices, and not understanding their power, 
they would act the murderers to punish 
robbers ; would take upon them to insult 
men falsely accused, and determine them 
guilty without due inquiry. And perhaps I 
may live to call some ol them to an accoimt 
for it, where they may be taught how justice 
is to be executed, and that no man ought to 
be treated as a criminal until some evidence 
may be had of the crime, and that he is the 
man." 

With this I told him that this was the very 
ship they attacked, and gave him a full ac- 
count of the skirmish we had with their 
boats, and how foolishly and coward-like they 
behaved. I told him all the story of our 
buying the ship, and how the Dutchmen 
sen’-ed us. I told him the reasons I had to 
believe that this story of killing the master 
by the Malayans was not true ; as also the 
running away with the ship : but that it was 
all a fiction of their own, to suggest that the 
men were turned pirates ; and they ought to 
have been sure it was so before they had ven- 
tured to attack us by surpiise, and oblige us 
to resist them ; adding that they would have 
the blood of those men whom we killed there 
in our just defence to answer for. 

The old man was amazed at this relation, 
and told us we were very much in the right 
to go away to the north ; and that, if he 
might advise us, it should be to sell the ship 
in China, which we might very well do, and 
buy or build another in the country. “ And," 
said he, “ though you %vill not get so good a 
ship, yet you may get one able enough to 
carry you and all your goods Shack a^ain to 
Bengad or anywhere else " 

I told him I would take Ms advice when 
J came to any port wh^e I cotid firid a sMp 


for my turn, or get any customer to buy this. 
He replied I should meet with customers 
enough for the ship at Nankin, and that a 
Chinese junk would serve me very well to 
go hack again ; and that he would procure 
me people both to buy the one and sell the 
other. 

“ Well, but, seignior," says I, “ as you say 
they know the ship so well, I may, jjeihaps, 
if I follow your measures, be instrumental to 
bring some honest, innocent man into a terri- 
ble broil, and perhaps to he murdered in 
cold blood ; for wherever they find the ship, 
they w’ill piove the guilt upon the men by 
proving this was the ship, and so innocent 
men may probably be overpowered and mur- 
dered." “ Why," says the old man, “ I will 
find out a way to prevent that also ; for as I 
know all those commanders yon speak of 
very well, and shall see them all as they pass 
by, I will be sure to set them to rights in the 
thing, and let them know that they had been 
so much in the wrong : that though the peo- 
ple who were on board at first might run 
away with the ship, yet it was not true that 
they had turned pirates ; and that in par- 
ticular these w^ere not the men that first went 
off with the sMp, but innocently bought her 
for their trade : and I am persuaded they 
will so far believe me as at least to act more 
cautiously for the time to come." “Well," 
says I ; “ and will you deliver one message to 
them from me?" “Yes, I will," says he, 

“ if you wdll give it under your hand in writ- 
ing, that I may be able to prove that it came 
from you, and not out of my own head." I 
answered that I would readily give it him 
under my hand. So I took a pen and ink 
and paper, and ■wrote at large the story of 
assaulting me with the long-boats, &c. ; the 
pretended reason of it, and the unjust, cruel 
design of it ; and concluded to the command- 
ers that they had done what they not only 
should have been ashamed of, but also that, 
if ever they came to England, and I lived to 
see them there, they should all pay dearly 
for it, if the laws of my coimtry were not 
grown out of use before I arrived there. 

My old pilot read this over and over again^ 
and asked me several times if I would stand 
to it. I answered, I would staiid to it as | 
long as I had anytMng left in the worlds ^ 
being sensible that I should cue* J 

other find an opportunity* to pui|.'|t 
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them. But we had no occasion ever to let 
the pilot carry this letter ; for he never went 
hack again. While these things were passing 
between us, hy way of discourse, we went 
forward directly tor Nankin ; and in about 
thirteen days^ sail came to an anchor at the 
south-west point of the great Gull of Nankin, 
where, by the way, I came by accident to 
understand that two Dutch ships weie gone 
the length before me, and that I should cer- 
tainly tall into their hands. I consulted niy 
partner again in this exigency ; and he was 
as much at a loss as I was, and would very 
gladly have been safe on shore almost any- 
where. However, I was not in such per- 
plexity neither ; but I asked the old pilot if 
there was no creek or harbor which I might 
put into, and pursue my business with the 
Chinese piivately, and be in no danger of the 
enemy. He told me if I would sail to the 
southward about two-and-forty leagues, there 
was a little port called Qiiinchang,* where the 
fathers of the mission usually landed from 
Macao, on their progress to teach the Chris- 
tian religion to the Chinese, and where no 
European ships ever put in ; and if Ijhoiight 
to put in there, I might consider what fur- 
ther course to take when 1 was ashore. He 
confessed, he said, it was not a place for mer- 
chants, except that, at some certain times, 
they had a kind of a fair there, when the 
merchants from Japan came over to buy the 
Chinese merchandise. 

We all agreed to go back to this place. 
The name of the port as he called it I may, 
perhaps, spell wrong, for I do not particularly 
remember it, having lost this, together with 
the names of many other places set down in a 
littie pocket-book which was spoiled by the 
wate% on an accident which I shall relate in 
its ender ; but this I remember, that the Chi- 
nese or Japanese merchants we corresponded 
with called it by a different name from that 
which our Fortufueae pilot gave it, and pro- 
nonneed it, as above^ Quinchang. 

As we were unanimous in our resolution 
to go to this pla^se, m wmghed the next day, 
having only gone ttrice ashore, where we 
were to get fresh water, on both which occa- 
sions the people of ^le countiy were very 
dvll to us, and brought us abundance of 
thinp to seU to us, — I mm oi provisions, 
plants, roote, tea, rice, and some fowls, — but 
nothing without money. 


We came to the other port (the wind being 
contrary) not till five days, but it was very 
much to our satisfaction. And I was joyful, 
and I may say thankful, when I set my foot 
safe on shore," resolving, and my partner too, 
that if it was possible to dispose of ourselves 
and effects any other way, though not every 
way to our satisfaction, we would never set 
one foot on board that unhappy vessel more ; 
and indeed I must acknowledge that, of all 
the circumstances of life that ever I had any 
experience of, nothing makes manlcind so 
comxiletely miserable as that of being in con- 
stant fear. Well does the Scripture say, 

The fear of man biingeth a snare” . it is a 
life of death, and the mind is so entirely sup- 
Xuessed by it that it is capable of no relief ; 
the animal spirits sink, and all the vigor of 
nature, which usually supports men under 
other aftli( tions, and is present to them in 
the greatest exigencies, fails them here. 

Nor did it fail of its usual opeiations upon 
the fancy by heightening every danger, repre- 
senting the English and Dutch captains to 
be men incapable of hearing reason or of dis- 
tinguishing between honest men and rogues, 
or between a story calculated for our own 
turn, made out of notliing, on purpose to 
deceive, and a true, genuine account of our 
whole voyage, progress, and design. For we 
might many ways have convinced any rea- 
sonable creature that we were not pirates : 
the goods we had on board, the course we 
steered, our frankly showing ourselves, and 
entering into such and such ports, and even 
our very manner, the force we had, the num- 
ber of men, the few arms, little ammunition, 
short provisions, — all these would have served 
to convince any men that we were no jiirates. 
The opium and other goods we had on board 
would make it appear the ship had been at 
Bengal. The Dutchmen, who, it was said, 
had the names of all the men that were in 
the ship, might easily see that we were a 
mixture of English, Portuguese, and Indians, 
and but two Dutchmen on board. These and 
many other particular circumstances might 
have made it evident to the understanding 
of any commander whose hands we might 
fall into that we were no pirates. 

But fear, that blind, useless passion, worked 
another way, and threw us into the vapors^; 
Jtf bewildered our understandings, and set the 
imagination at work to form a thousand ter- 
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rible things that perhaps might never hap- 
pen. We first supposed, as indeed everybody 
had related to us, that the seamen on board 
the English and Dutch ships, but especially 
the Dutch, were so enraged at the name of a 
pirate, and especially at our beating off their 
boats and escaping, that they would not give 
themselves leave to inquire whether we were 
pirates or no, but would execute us off-hand, 
as we call it, without gmng us any room for 
a defence. We reflected that there was really 
so much apparent evidence before them that 
they would scarce inqiime after any more ; 
as, first, that the ship was certainly the same, 
and that some ot the seamen among them 
knew her, and had been on board her ; and, 
secondly, that when we had intelligence at 
the river of Cambodia that they were coming 
down to examine us, we fought their boats 
and fled : so that we made no doubt that 
they were iully satisfied of our being pirates, 
as we were satisfied of the contrary ; and, as 
I often said, I know not but I should have 
been apt to have taken those circumstances 
for evidence, ii the tables were turned, and 
my case was theirs, and have made no scru- 
ple of cutting all the crew to pieces, without 
believing, or perhaps considering, what they 
might have to offer in their defence. 

But let that be how it will, those were our 
apprehensions ; and both my partner and I 
too scarce slept a night without dreaming of 
halters and yard-arms, — that is to say, gib- 
bets, of fighting, and being taken ; of killing, 
and being killed ; and one night I was in 
such a fury in my dream, fancying the Dutch- 
men had hoarded us, and I was knocking one 
of their seamen down, that I struck my double 
fist against the side of the cabin I lay in 
with such a force as wounded my hand most 
grievously, broke my knuckles, and cut and 
bruised the flesh ; so that it not only waked 
me out of my sleep, but I wag once afraid I 
should have lost two of my fingers. 

Another apprehension I had, was of the 
cruel usage we might meet with from them 
if we fell into their hands. Then the story 
of Amhoyna came into my head, and how 
the Dutch might perhaps torture us, as they 
did our countrymen there, and make some of 
the men, by extremity of torture, confess 
those crimes 'they neyfer were gnilty of, own 
themselves and all of us to hb pirates, and so 
they would put m to d^th, ^ formal 


appearance of justice ; and that they might 
be tempted to do this for the gam of our ship 
and cargo, which was worth four or five thou- 
sand pounds, put all together. 

These things tormented me, and my part- 
ner too, night and day ; nor did we consider 
that the captains of ships have no authority 
to act thus ; and if we had surrendered pris- 
oners to them, they conld not answer the 
destroying us, or torturing us, but would be 
accountable for it when they came into their 
own country : this, I say, gave me no satis- 
faction ; for if they will act thus with us, 
what advantage would it be to us that they 
would be called to an accoimt for it 1 or if 
we were first to be murdered, what satisfac- 
tion would it be to us to have them pun- 
ished when they came home 1 

I cannot refrain taking notice here what 
reflections I now had upon the past variety 
of my particular ciicumstances ; how hard I 
thought it was that I, who had spent forty 
years in a life of continued difficulties, and 
was at last come, as it were, to the port or 
haven which all men drive at, namely, to 
have rest and plenty, should be a volunteer 
in new sorrows by my own unhappy choice ; 
and that I, who escaped so many dangers in 
iny youth, should now come to be hanged in 
my old age, and in so remote a iilace, for a 
crime I was not in the least inclined to, much 
less really guilty of, and in a place and cir- 
cumstance where innocence was not like to 
be any protection at all to me. 

After these thoughts, something of religion 
would come in ; and I would be considering 
that this seemed to me to be a disposition of 
immediate Providence, and I ought to look 
upon it and submit to it as such ; that 
although I was innocent as to men, I was far 
from being innocent as to my Maker ; and 
I ought *to look in and examine what other 
crimes in my life were more obvious to 
me, and for which Providence might justly 
inflict this punishment as a retribution ; and 
that I ought to submit to this, just as I would 
to a shipwreck, if it had pleased God to have 
brought such a disaster upon me. 

In its turn, natural courage would some- 
times take its place, and then I would be talk- 
! ing myself up to vigorous resolutions, that:!; 
would not be taken, to be barbM*dusiy I 
■ by a parcel of merciless wre|che%jA| 
blood; that it were much bctM 
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m.m into the hands of the savages, who tie piece of money, ahont the value of thiee- 
were men-eaters, and who, I was sure, would pence, per day ; so that our goods were kept 
feast upon me when they had taken me, very sale, 

than by those, who would perhaps glut their The fair or mart usually kept in this place 
rage upon me by inhuman tortures and bar- had been over some tune ; however, we found 
barities: thatm the case of the savages lal- that there were three or four junks m the 
ways resolved to die fightmg to the last gasp ; liver, and two Japanners, I mean ships from 
and why should I not do so now, seeing it Japan, with goods which they had bought m 
' was much more dreadful to me, at least, to China, and were not gone away, having Jap- 
think of falling into these men's hands, than anese merchants on shore, 
ever it was to think of bemg eaten by men ; The first thmg our old Portuguese pilot did 
for the savages, give them their due, would for us was to bring ns acciuamted with three 
not eat a man'tiE he was dead, and killed missionary Eomish priests who weie in the 
him first, as we do a bullock ; but that these town, and who had been there some time, 
men had many arts beyond the cruelty of converting the people to Cluistiamty ; but 
death. Whenever these thoughts prevailed I we thought they made but poor work of it, 
was sure to put myself in a kind of fever and made them but sorry Christians when 
with the agitations of a supposed fight ; my they had done. However, that was none of 
blood would boil and my eyes sparkle as if I our business. One of these was a French- 
was engaged ; and I always resolved that I man, whom they called Father Simon. He 
would take no quarter at theic hands, hut was a jolly, well-conditioned man, very free 
even at last, if I could resist no longer, I in his conversation ; not seeming so serious 
would blow up the ship and all that was in and grave as the other two did, one of whom 
her, and leave them but little booty to boast of. was a Portuguese, and the other a Genoese : 

By how much the greater weight the anxi- but Father Simon was courteous, easy in his 
eties and perplexities of these things were to manner, and very agreeable company. The 
our thoughts while we were at sea, by so other two were more reserved, seemed rigid 
much the gre<iter was our satisfaction when and austere, and applied seriously to the 
we saw ourselves on shore ; and my partner wmrk they came about, namely, to talk with 
told me that he dreamed he had a very heavy and insinuate themselves among the inhahi- 
lo&d upon his back, which he was to carry tants wherever they had opportunity. We 
Up a MU, and found that he was not able to often ate and drank with those men ; and 
stand long under it ; but that the Portuguese though I must confess the conversion, as they 
pilot came and took it off his back, and the call it, of the Chinese to Christianity is so 
hill disappeared, the giound before him show- far from the true conversion required to bring 
ing all smooth and plain ; and truly it was heathen people to the faith of Christ that it 
so, we were allhke men who had a load taken seems to amount to little more than letting 
of tieh hacks. them know the name of Christ, and sav some 

for my part I had a weight taken off from prayers to the Virgin Mary and her Son in a 
mj h^rt that I was not able any longer to tongue which they understand not, and to 
bear j aod, as I said above, we resolved to go cross themselves, and the like, yet it must be 
no more to scfi in that ship. When we came confessed that these religious, whom we call 
on shore, the old pilot, who was now our missionaries, h^ve a firm belief that these 
friend, got nm a lod^ig and a warehouse for people shall be saved, and that they are the 
OUT goods ; urhich,by the way, was much the instruments of it.^ And on tMs account they 
same. It was a Sttle house or hut, with a undergo, not only the fatigue of the voyage 
laage house joiMuf to it, al built with canes, and hazards of living in such places, hut 
and palisadoed round with Imge csanes to keep oftentimes death itself, with the most violent 
out piEeringtlnov^of wtokjit s^^uiBjthere tortures*, for the sake of this work; and it 
were not a few in that' country, , However, would be a great want of charity in us, what- 
the magistrates allowed us also a little guard, ever opinion we have of the work itself, and 
and we had a seutinelwii^aMnd of hMberd, the manner of their doing it, ff we should 
or lialf-pike, who stood sentinel at bur door ; uot have a good opinion of their zeal, who 
to whom we allowed n plp^ of rioe a lit- undertook it with so many hazards, and who 


■ - to whom we allowed a plp^^of rioe a lit- 1 undertook it with i 
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have no prospect of the least temporal ad- 
vantage to themselves. 

But, to return to my story. This French 
priest, Father Simon, was appointed, it 
seems, by order of the chief of the nussion, 
to go up to Pekin, the royal seat of the Chi- 
nese Emperor, and waited only for another 
priest who was ordeied to come to him from 
Macao to go along with him ; and we scarce 
ever met together but he was inviting me to 
go that journey, telling me how he would 
show me all the glorious things of that 
mighty empire ; and, among the rest, the 
greatest city in the world, — “a city,” said 
he, “that your London and our Paris put 
♦together cannot be equal to.” This was the 
city of Pekin, which, I conless, is very great, 
and inhiiitely full of people ; but as I looked 
on those things with different eyes from other ^ 
men, so I shall give my opinion of them in 
few words, when I come in the course of my 
travels to speak more particularly of them. 

But, first, I come to my friar or missionary. 
Dimng with him one day, and being very 
merry together, I showed some little inclina- 
tion to go with him, and he pressed me and 
my partner very hard, and with a great many 
persuasions, to consent. “Why, Father Si- 
mon,” says my partner, “why should you 
desire our company so much 1 You know 
we are heretics, and you do not love us, nor 
can keep us company with any pleasure.” 
“0,” says he, “you may perhaps be good 
Catholics in time ; my business here is to 
convert heathens, and who knows but what 
I may convert you too “2” “ Very well, fa- 
ther,” said I ; “so you will preach to us all 
the way.” “I won’t be troublesome to 
you,” says he ; “ our religion does not divest 
us of good manners ; besides,” says he, “ we 
are here like countrymen, and so we are, 
compared to the place we are in ; and if you 
are Huguenots and I a Catholic, we may be 
all Christians at last ,* at least,” said he, “ v e 
are all gentlemen, and we may converse so 
without being uneasy to one another.” I 
liked that part of his discourse very well, 
and it began to put me in mind of my pHest 
that I had left in the Brazils ; but this Father 
Simon did not come up to his character, l^y 
a great deal ; for though Father Simon had 
no appearance of a criminal levity in him 
neither, yet he had not that fun(| of Chris- 
tian Keil, strict pe^, and affootion to 


religion that my other good ecclesiastic had, 
of whom I have said so much. 

But to leave him a little, though he never 
left us, nor sohciting us to go with him ; hut 
we had something else before us at first, lor 
we had all this while our ship and our mer- 
chandise to dispose of, and we began to he 
very doubtful what we should do, for we 
were now in a place of very little business ; 
and once I was about to venture to sail for 
the river of Kilam and the city of Nankin. 
But Providence seemed now more visibly, as 
I thought, than ever to concern itself in our 
affair ; and I was encouraged from this very 
time to think I should one way or other get 
out of this tangled circumstance and he 
brought home to my own country again, 
though I had not the least view of the man- 
ner ; and when I began sometimes to think 
of it, could not imagme by what method it 
I was to he done. Providence, I say, began 
here to clear up our way a little ; and the 
first thing that offered was, that onr old Por- 
tuguese pilot brought a Japan merchant to 
us, who began to inquire what goods we 
had ; and, in the first place, he bought all 
our opium, and gave us a very good price 
for it, paying ns in gold by weight ; some in 
small pieces of their own coin, and some in 
small wedges of about ten or eleven ounces 
each. While we were dealing with him for 
our opium, it came into my head that he 
might perhaps deal with us for the ship too, 
and I ordered the interpreter to propose it to 
him. He shrunk up his shoulders at it when 
it was first proposed to him, but in a few days 
after he came to me, with one of the mission- 
ary priests for his interpreter, and told me he 
had a proposal to make to me, and that was 
this : he had bought a great quantity of goods 
of us, when he had no thoughts (or proposals 
made to him) of buying the ship, and that 
therefore he had not money enough to pay for 
the ship ; but if I would let the same men who 
were in the ship navigate her, he would hire the 
ship to go to Japan, and would send them from 
thence to the Philippine Islands with another 
loading, which he would pay the freight of 
before they went from Japan ; and that at 
their return he would buy the ship. I began 
to listen to his proposal, and so eager; dtd my * 
head still run upon rambling, that I could 
not hut begin to entertain a notion of going 
myself with Mm, and to firom the PM*; 
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lippme Islands away to the South Seas ; and 
accordingly I asked the Japan merchant if 
he would not hire us to the Philippine Isl- 
ands and discharge us there. He said, Ho, 
he could not do that, for then he could not 
have the return of his cargo ; but he would 
discharge us in Japan, he said, at the ship^s 
return. Well, still I was for taking him at 
that proposal, and going mysell ; but my 
partner, wiser than myself, persuaded me 
from it, representing the dangers as well of 
the seas as of the J apanese, who are a false, 
cruel, and treacherous people ; and then of 
the Spaniards at the Phihppines, more false, 
more ciuel, and more treacheious than they. 

But, to bring this long turn of our aifairs 
to a conclusion, the fir&t thing we had to do 
was to consult with the captain of the ship 
and with his men, and know if they were 
willing to go to Japan. And while I was 
doing this, the yonng man whom, as I said, 
my nephew had left with me as my compan- 
ion for my travels, came to me and told me 
that he thought that voyage promised very 
fair, and that there was a great prospect of 
advantage, and he would be very glad if I 
undertook it ; but that if I would not, and 
would give him leave, he would go as a mer- 
chant, or how I pleased to order him ; that 
if ever he came to England, and I was there 
and alive, he would render me a faithful 
account of his success, and it should be as 
much mine as I pleased. 

I was really loath to part with him, but, 
considering the prospect of advantage, which 
was really considerable, and that he was a 
yohpg fellow as likely to do well in it as any 
i Im^w, I inchned to let him go ; but first I 
h)ld him I would consult my partner, and 
give him an answer the next day. Mv part- 
ner and I discoursed about it, and my part- 
ner made a most generous offer. He told 
me, “ ITou know it has been an unlucky 
ship, and we both resolved not to go to sea 
in it again ; if steward,” so he called 
my man, will tentux^ tide voyage, I ^11 leave 
nay share of tbe to Mm, and let him 
make Ms best ol it 5 if we live to meet 
in England, and he noteti wltt success abroad, 
he shMl account for of fhn^hts of 

the sMp% frdght tO % he Ms 

own.” r J n I 

If my partner, who w^ no wa^, Oonc^ned 
with ray young man, made him such m offer, 


I could do no less than offer Mm the same ; 
and all the ship^s company being willing to 
go with him, we made over half the ship to 
him in |)roperty, and took a writing from 
him, obliging him to account for the other ; 
and away he went to Japan. The Japan 
merchant proved a very punctual, honest 
•mnn to him, protected him at J apan, and got 
him a hcense to come on shore, which the Euro- 
peans in general have not lately obtained ; 
paid him his freight very punctually, sent 
him to the Philippines loaded with Japan 
and China wares, and a supercargo of their 
own, who, trafficking with the Spaniards, 
brought back European goods again, and a 
great quantity ol cloves and other spices.* 
And there he was not only paid his freight 
veiy well and at a very good price, but, being 
not willing to sell tbe ship then, the mer- 
chant furnished him with goods on his own 
account ; that for some money and some 
spices of his own, which he brought with 
him, he went back to the Manillas to the 
Spaniards, where he sold his cargo very well. 
Here, having gotten a good acquaintance at 
Manilla, he got his ship made a free ship ; 
and the Governor of Manilla hired him to go 
to Acapulco, in America, on the coast of 
Mexico, and gave him a license to land there, 
and tiavel to Mexico, and to pass in any 
Spanish ship to Europe, with all his men. 

He made the voyage to Acapulco very 
happily, and there he sold his ship ; and hav- 
ing there also obtained allowance to travel 
by land to Portobello, he found means, some- 
how or other, to get to Jamaica with all his 
treasure, and about eight years after, came 
to England exceeding rich : of the which I 
shall take notice in its place ; in the mean 
tune, I return to onr particular affairs. 

Being now to part with the ship and ship^s 
company, it came before us, of course, to 
consider what recompense we should give to 
the two men that gave us such timely notice 
of the design against us in the river of Cam- 
bodia, The truth was, that they had done 
us a considerable service, and deserved well 
at our hands ; though, by the way, they were 
a couple of rogues too ; for as they believed 
the story of our being pirates, and that we 
had really run away with the sMp, they 
came down to us, not only to betray the 
design that was formed against ns, but to 
' go to sea with us as pirates ; and one of 
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tliem confessed afterwards, that nothing else 
hut the hopes oi going a roguing brought 
him to do it. However, the service they 
did us was not the less ; and therefore, as I 
had promised to be grateful to them, I first 
ordered the money to be paid to them which 
they said was due to them on boaid their 
respective ships ; that is to say, the Enghsh- 
man nineteen months^ pay, and to the 
Dutchman seven ; and over and above that 
I gave them, each of them, a small sum of 
money in gold, and which contented them 
very well. Then I made the Englishman 
gunner in the ship, the gunner being now 
made second mate and purser ; the Dutch- 
man I made boatswain . so they were both 
very well pleased, and proved very service- 
able, being both able seamen, and very stout 
fellows. 

We were now on shore in China. If I 
thought myself banished and remote from 
my own countiy at Bengal, where I had 
many ways to get home for my money, what 
could I think of myself now, Avhen I was 
gotten about a thousand leagues farther off 
from home, and perfectly destitute of all 
manner of prospect of return 1 

All we had for it was this, that in about 
four months’ time there was to be another 
fair at the place where we were ; and then 
we might be able to purchase all sorts of 
the manufactures of the country, and withal 
might possibly find some Chinese junks or 
vessels from Tonquin that would be to be 
sold, and would carry us and our goods 
whither we pleased. This I liked very well, 
and resolved to wait ; besides, as our particu- 
lar persons were not obnoxious, so if any 
English or Dutch ships came thither, per- 
haps we might have an opportunity to load 
our goods and get passage to some other 
place in India, nearer home. 

Upon these hopes we resolved to continue 
here ; but, to divert ourselves, we took two 
or three journeys into the country. First 
we went ten days’ journey to see the dty 
of Nankin, a city well worth seeing indeed. 
They say it has a million of people in it ; 
which, however, I do not believe. It is 
regularly built, the streets all e^s^ily Straight, 
and cross one another in di^»t lines, whidi 
gives the figure of it great advantage. 

But when I come to coinpare fhe misera- 
ble people of these eopatries wi^i^ otm, their 



fabrics, their manner of living, their govern- 
ment, their religion, their wealth, and their 
glory (as some call it), I must confess I do 
not so much as think it is worth naming, or 
worth my while to write of, or any that 
shall come after me to read. 

It is very observable, that we wonder at 
the grandeur, the riches, the pomp, the 
ceremonies, the government, the manufac- 
tures, the commerce, and the conduct of 
these people ; not that it is to he won- 
dered at, or, indeed, in the least to be le- 
gaided, but because, having first a true notion 
of the barbarity of those countries, the rude- 
ness and the ignorance that prevail there, 
we do not expect to find any such things so 
far off. 

Otherwise, what are their buildings to 
the palaces and royal buddings of Em ope ? 
What is their trade to the universal com- 


merce of England, Holland, France, and 
Spain What aie their cities to ours, lor 
wealth, strength, gayety of apparel, rich lur- 
niture, and an infinite variety 1 What are 
their ports, supplied with a few junks and 
barks, to our navigation, om merchant fleets, 
our large and powerful navies I Our city 
of London has more trade than all their 
mighty empire. One English or Dutch or 
French man-of-war of eighty guns would 
fight and destroy all the shipping ol China. 
But the greatness of their wealth, their trade, 
the power of their government, and strength 
of their armies, are surprising to us, because, 
as I have said, considering them as a bai- 
harous nation of pagans, little better than 
savages, we did not expect such things among 
them ; and this, indeed, is the advantage 
with which all their greatness and power is 
represented to us. Otherwise, it is in itself 
nothing at all ; for as I have said of then 
ships, so may he said of their armies and 
troops. All the forces of their empne, 
though they were to bring two millious 
of men into the field together, would be 
able to do nothing but ruin the country 
and starve themselves. If they were to 
besiege a strong town in Flanders, or to 
fight a disciplined army, one line of German 
cuirassiers or of French cavalry would over- 
throw all the horse of China. A million of 
their foot could not stand before one- em- 
battled body of our infantry, posted 
not to be surrounded, thon^ 
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be not one to twenty in ntimber ; nay, I students I They know nothing of the mo- 
do not boast if I say that thirty thousand tion of the heavenly bodies ; and are so grossly 
German or English foot, and ten thousand and absurdly ignorant, that when the sun 
French horse, would fairly beat all the forces is eclipsed, they think it is a great dragon 
of China. And so of our fortified towns, has assaulted and run away with it, and 
and of the art of our engineers in assaulting they fall a clattering with all the drums and 
and defending towns. There is not a forth kettles in the country, to fright the mon- 
fied town in China could hold out one month ster away, just as we do to hive a swarm of 
against the batteries and attacks of an Eu- bees ! . i i i 

ropean army ; and, at the same time, all the As this is the only excursion of this kind 
armies in China could never take such a which I have made in all the account I have 
tovn as Dunkixk, provided it was not given of my travels, so I shall make no more 
sUrved, no, not in ten years’ siege. They descriptions of countries and people ; it is 
have fire-arms, it is true, but they are awk- none of my business, or any part of iiiy de- 
ward, clumsy, and uncertain in going off. sign, but gmng an account ^ of my own 
They have powder, but it is of no strength, adventures, through a bfe of inimitable wan- 
They have neither discipline in the field, derings, and a long variety of changes, winch 
exercise to their arms, skill to attack, nor perhaps few that come after me will have 
temper to retreat. And therefore I must heard the like of. I shall therefore say very 
confess it seemed strange to me, w^hen I little of all the mighty places, deseit coun- 
came home and heard our people say such tries, and numerous people I have yet to 
fine things of the power, riches, glory, pass through more than relates to my own 
magnificence, and trade of the Chinese ; be- story, and which my concern among them 
cause I saw and knew that they were a con- will make necessary. I was now, as near as 
temptible herd or crowd of ignorant, sordid I can compute, in the heart of China, about 
slaves, subjected to a govermnent qualified the latitude of 30 degrees north of the line, 
only to rule such a people. And in a word for we were returned from Nankin. I had 
(for I am now launched quite beside my indeed a mind to see the city of Pekin, 
design) — I say, in a word, were not its dis- which I had heard so much of, and Father 
tance inconceivably great from Muscovy, and Simon importuned me daily to do it. At 
were not the Muscovite empire almost as length his time of going away being set, and 
rude, impotent, and ill-governed a crowd of the other missionary who was to go with him 
slaves as they, the Czar of Muscovy might being arrived from Macao, it was necessary 
with much ease drive them all out of their that we should resolve either to go or not 
country, and conquer them in one campaign, to go ; so I referred him to my partner, and 
And had the Czar, who I since hear is a left it wholly to his choice, who at length 
growing prince, and begins to appear for- resolved it in the affirmative, and we pre- 
midable in the world, fallen this way, in- pared for our journey. We set out viih very 
stead of attacking the warlike Swedes (in good advantage as to finding the way ; for 
which attempt none of the powers of Europe we got leave to travel in the retinue of one 
would haYe envied or interrupted him), he their mandarins, — a kind of viceroy, or prin- 
might by this time have been Emperor of cipal magistrate in the province where they 
Chinat Hist«l of being beaten by the King reside, and who take great state upon them, 
of Sweden at Narva, when the latter was travelling with great attendance, and with 
not one to dt ffi number. As their strength great homage from the people, who are some- 
ancl their giandehr^ SO their navigation, com- times greatly impoverished by them, because 
merce, and husbandry imperfect and im- all the countries they pass through are 
potent, compared to the things in obliged to furnish provisions for them and 
Europe ; also their feeir leam- all their attendance. That which I particii- 

ing, their Skill in tibue fences. ? They have larly observed, as to our travelling with his 
globee and spheres, aud^ k -snatdi of the baggage, was this, that though we received 
knowledge of the matheiUatics.; but when sufficient provisions, both for ourselves and 
you come to inquire ilrlo thto ImoVledge, our horses, from the country, as belon^ng to 
how short-sighted are th# 'MsdsI .! Ut .-the mandarin, yet we were obliged to pay 
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for everything vre had after the market price honor to ride with the master of the houcc 
of the country, and the mandarin’s steward, about two miles. The state he rode in v/es 
or commissaiy of the provisions, collected it a perfect Don-Quixotism, being a mixture of 
duly from us ; so that our travelling in the pomp and poverty. 

retinue of the mandarin, though it was a The habit of this greasy don was very 
very great kindness to us, was not such a proper for a scaramouch or merry-andrew, 
mighty favor in him, but was indeed a great being a dirty cahco, with all the tawdry 
advantage to him, considering there were and trapping of a fool’s coat, such as hanging 
above thirty other people travelled in the sleeves, tassels, and cuts and slashes almost 
same manner besides us, under the protection on every side. It covered a taffeta vest, as 
of his retinue, or, as we may caE it, mider greasy as a butcher, and which testified that 
his convoy. This, I say, was a great advan- his honor must needs be a most exquisite 
tage to him, for the country furnished all sloven. 

the provisions for nothing, and he took ail His horse was a poor, lean, starved, hob- 
our money for them. bhng creature, such as in England might sell 

We were five-and-twenty days travelling for about thirty or forty shillings ; and he 
to Pekin, through a country infinitely popu- had two slaves followed him on foot to drive 
lous but miserably cultivated ; the husband- the poor creature along. He had a whip in 
ry, the economy, and the way of living his hand, and he belabored the beast as fast 
miserable, though they boast so much of the about the head as his slaves did about the 
industry of the people. I say miserable, and tail ; and thus he rode by us with about ten 
so it is, if we who understand how to live or twelve servants, and we were told he was 
were to endure it, or to compare it with our going from the city to his country-seat, about 
own ; but not so to these poor wretches who half a league before us. We travelled on 
know no other. The pride of these people is gently, but this figure of a gentleman rode 
infinitely great, and exceeded by nothing away before us, and we stopped at a village 
but their poverty, which adds to that which about an hour to refresh us. When we came 
I call their miseiy. And I must needs by the country-seat of this great man, we 
think the naked savages of America live saw him in a little place before his door eat- 
much more happily, because, as they have ing his repast. It was a land of a garden, 
nothing, so they desire nothing j whereas but he was easy to be seen ; and we were 
these are proud and insolent, and in the main given to imderstand that the more we looked 
are mere beggars and drudges. Their osten- on him the better he would be pleased, 
tation is inexpressible, and is chiefly shown in He sat under a tree something like the 
their clothes and buildings, and in keeping palmetto-tree, which effectually shaded him 
multitudes of servants or slaves ; and, which over the head 5 and on the south side, but 
is to the last degree ridiculous, their con- under the tree also, was placed a large um- 
tempt of all the world but themselves. brella, which made that part look well 

I must confess I travelled more pleasantly enough. He sat lolling back in a great 
afterwards in the deserts and vast wilder- elbow-chair, being a heavy, corpulent man, 
nesses of Grand Tartary than here ; and yet and his meat being brought him by two 
the roads here are weU paved and well kept, women slaves. He had two more, whose 
and very convenient for travellers ; but office, I think, few gentlemen in Europe 
nothing was more awkward to me than to would accept of their service in, namely, one 
see such a haughty, imperious, insolent fed the squire with a spoon, and the other 
people in the midst of the grossest simpli- held the dish with one hand, and scraped off 
^ city and ignorance ; for all their famed in- what he let fall upon his worship’s beard 
genuity is no more. And my friend Father and taffeta vest ^ while the great fat hrute 
Simon and I used to be very merry upon thought it below him to employ Ms ovTn 
these occasions, to see the beggarly pride of hands in any of those familiar offices, which 
those people. For example, coming by the kings and monarchs would ratlier do ^ , 

house of a country gentleman, as Father be troubled with the clumsy fingeifs of ih& 
Simon called Mm, about ten leagues off of servants, O i ^ 

the city of Nankiri had first df ^ the I took this time to think; what jpidci^ltirfr j i 
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■* ‘ ^ great loss as to the names of 

i places I touched at in this •voyage. 

At length we arrived at Pekin. I liad no- 
himself with our look- 1 body with me but the youth whom my 

;iven me to attend 
* ‘ ^ , me as a servant, and who proved very trusty 

y. Only Father Simon and diligent ; and my partner had nobody 

had^ the ciuiosUy to stay to inform himself with him but one servant, who was a kins- 
what dainties the country justice had to feed man. As for the Portuguese pilot, he bo- 
on, in all his state, which, he said, he had ing desirous to see the coui't, we gave him 
the honor to taste of, and which was, I think, his passage, ■— that is to say, bore his charges 
a dose that an English hound would scarce for his comijany, and to use him as an interpre- 
have eaten if it had been offered him, namely ter; for he understood the language of the 
a mess of boiled rice, with a great piece of country, and spoke good French and a little 
garlic in it, and a little bag filled with green English. And, indeed, this old man was a 
pepper, and another plant which they have most useful implement to us everywhere ; 
there, something like our ginger, but smelling for we had not been above a week at Pekia 
like musk and tasting like mustard. All when he came laughing. “ Ah,^ Seignior 
this was put together, and a small lump or Inglese,^^ says he, I have something to tell 
piece of lean mutton boiled in it ; and this you wiU make your heart glad,'' “ My heart 
was his worship's rep^t, four or five servants glad," says I. “ What can that be 1 I don’t 
more attending at a distance. If he fed them know anything in this country can either 
meaner than he was fed himself, the spice give me joy or grief to any great degree." 
excepted, they must fare very coarsely in- ^‘Yes, yes," said the old man, in broken Eng- 
(jeed. lish ; ‘‘ make you glad, me sopow." “ Sorry " 

As for our mandarin, with whom we he would have said. This made me more 
travelled, he was respected like a king ; sur- inquisitive. “Why," said I, “ will it make 
rounded always with his gentlemen, and you sorry?" “ Because," said he, “ you have 
attended in all his appearances with such brought me here twenty-five days' journey, 
pomp that' I saw little of him but at a and will leave me to go back alone. And 
distance. But this I observed, that there which way shall I get to my port afterwards, 
was not a horse in his retinue but that our without a ship, without a horse, without 
carriers’ pack-horses in England seem to me pecune?” So he called money, being his 
to look much better ; but they were so broken Latin, of which he had abundance to 
covered with equipage, mantles, trappings, make us merry with. 

and such like trumpery, that you could not In short, he told us there was a great cara- 
see whether they were fat or lean. In a van of Muscovite and Polish merchants in 
word, we could see scarce anything but their the city, and they were preparing to set out 
feet and their heads. on their journey by land to Muscovy, within 

I was now light-hearted, and all my trouble four or five weeks ; and he was sure we 
and pea'plexity that I have given an account would take the opportunity to go with them, 
of being over, I had no anxious thoughts and leave him behind to go hack all alone, 
about me, which made this journey the I confess I was surprised with his news ; a 
pleasa^jiter, to ine 5 nor had any ill accident secret Joy spread itself over my whole soul, 
attended me, only ki the passing or fording a which I cannot describe, and never felt be- 
small river my horse fdl, and made me free fore or since, and I had no power for a good 
of the country, m they call it, that is to say while to speak aVord to the old man. But 
threw me iu. The place was mot deep, but at last I turned to him. “ How do you know 
it wetted me aE ov’erfvIVl m^tfcion it because this 1 " said I. “ Are you sure it is true ? " 
it spoiled my X had set “ Yes,” says he ; “I met this morning in the 
down the names of w^tbp'e^le.andfdaces street an old acquaintance of mine, an Ar- 
which I had ooc^ieai ■ 5 and menian, or one you call a Grecian, who is 

which, not taking due care of, the deaTes among them. He came last from Astracan, 
rotted, and the after. to be tand was designing to go to Tonquin, where 


pride puts them to, and how tronblesome a read, to my 
haughty temper, thus ill managed, must be to some 
a man of common sense. And leaving the ^ 
poor WTetch to jdease , „ 

ing at him, as if we admired his pomp, | nephew the captain had g: 
whereas we really pitied and contemned him. 
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I formerly knew kini, but has altered Ms 
mind, and is now resolved to go 'with, the 
caravan to Moscow, and so down the river 
Yolga to Astracan.” “Well, seignior,” says 
I, “ do not be uneasy about being left to go 
back alone. If this be a method for my re- 
turn to England, it shall be your fault if you 
go back to Macao at all.” We then went to 
consulting together what was to be done, and 
I asked my partner what he thought of the 
pilot’s news, and whether it would suit with 
his affaiis. He told me he would do just as 
I would ; for he had settled all his affairs so 
well at Bengal, and left his effects in such 
good hands, that as we had made a good voy- 
age here, if he could vest it in China silks, 
wrought and raw, su(h as might be worth 
the caiTiage, he would be content to go to 
England, and then make his voyage back to 
Bengal by the Company’s ships. 

Having resolved upon this, we agreed that, 
if our Portugal pilot would go with us, we 
would bear his charges to Moscow, or to 
England if he pleased. Nor, indeed, were 
we to be esteemed over-generous in that part 
neither, if we had not rewarded him further, 
for the service he had done us was really 
worth all that, and more : for he had not 
only been a pilot to us at sea, but he had 
been like a broker for us on shore ; and his ^ 
procuring for us the Japan merchant was 
some hundreds of pounds in our pocket. So 
we consulted together about it, and being 
willir^ to gratify him, which was indeed but 
doing him justice, and very willing also to 
have him with us besides, for he was a most 
nOcessary man on all occasions, we agreed to 
him a quantity of coined gold, which, 
as 1 compute it, came to about one hundred 
ahd seve^oty-five pounds sterling between us, 
and to be^^ all charges, bo^ for himself 
and hon^|exc^t only a horse to carry his 

Saving selitM this among ourselves, we 
called Mm tO let lam know what we had re- 
solved. 1 told hilri he had complained of 
onx being to let him go back alone, and I 
was now to tell Mm we were resolved he 
should not go back at all ; that as we had 
resolved to go to Europe with tbe caimvan, 
we resolved also he ^otdd go" ^th ^ and 
that we called him to know hl^mind. t He 
shook his head, and said it was a long jour- 
ney, and he had no pemm ' him 
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thither, or to subsist himself wdien he came 
there. We told Mm we believed it was so, 
and therefore we had resolved to do some- 
thing for him that should let him see how 
sensible we were of the service he had done 
us, and also how agreeable he was to us. 
And then I told him what we had resolved 
to give him here, which he might lay out as 
we would do our own ; and that as for his 
thaiges, if he would go with us, we would 
set him safe ashore, life and casualties ex- 
cepted, either in Muscovy or England, which 
he would, at oui’ own chaige, except only 
the carriage of Ms goods. 

He leceived the proposal like a man tians- 
ported, and told us he would go with us over 
the whole woild ; and so, in short, we all 
prepared ourselves for the journey. How- 
ever, as it was with us, so it was with the 
other merchants : they had many things to 
do, and instead of being ready in five weeks, 
it was four months and some odd days be- 
fore all things were got together. 

It was the beginning of Fehruaiy, our 
style, when we set out from Pekin. My 
partner and the old pilot had gone express 
back to the port where we had first put in, 
to dispose of some goods which we had left 
there ,* and I, with a Chinese merchant, 
whom I had some knowledge of at Nankin, 
and who came to Pekin on his own affairs, 
went to Nanldn, where I bought ninety 
pieces of fine damasks, with about two hun- 
dred pieces of other very fine silks, of several 
sorts, some mixed with gold, and had all 
these brought to Pekin against my partnei’s 
return. Besides this, we bought a very large 
quantity of raw silk, and some other goods ; 
our cargo amounting in these goods only to 
about three thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling ; which, together with tea and some 
fine calicoes, and mree camel-loads of nut- 
megs and eleven loaded in all eighteen camels 
for our share, besides those we rode upon, 
which, with two or three spare horses and 
two horses loaded with provisions, made us, 
in short, twenty-sit c^els and horses in our 
retinue. 

^ The compa]^ was Very great, and, as near 
as I can remember, made bbtweefi tMree and 
four hundred horse, and upwardsi cf a hun- 
dred and twenty me% very well armed, and 
provided for all events. For as the Eastern 
cairayans are subject to be attacked by the 
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Arabs, so are tliese by tbe Tartars. But they 
are not altogether so dangerous as the Arabs, 
nor so barbarous when they prevail. 

The company consisted of people of several 
nations, such as Muscovites chiefly ; for 
there were above sixty of them who were 
merchants or inhabitants of Moscow, though 
of them some were Livonians, and, to our 
paiticular satisfaction, five of them were 
Scots, who appeared also to be men of great 
experience in business, and men of very good 
substance. 

When we had travelled one day's journey, 
the guides, who were five in number, called 
all the gentlemen and merchants, that is to 
say, all the passengers, except the servants, 
to a great council, as they called it. At this 
great council every one deposited a certain 
quantity of money to a common stock, for 
the necessary expense of buying forage on 
the way, where it was not otherwise to be 
had, and lor satisfying the guides, getting 
hoises, and the like. And here they consti- 
tuted the journey, as they call it j namely, 
they named captains and oflicers to diaw us 
all up and give the command in case of an 
attack, and gave every one their turn of com- 
mand. Nor was this forming us into order 
any more than what we found needful upon 
the way, as shall be observed in its place. 

The road all on this side of the country is 
very populous, and is full of potters and earth- 
makers ; that is to say, people that temper 
the earth for the china-ware. And as I was 
coming along, our Portugal pilot, who had 
always something or other to say to make us 
merry, came sneering to me, and told me he 
would show me the greatest rarity in all the 
country, and that I should have this to say 
of China, after all the ill-humored things I 
had said of it, that I had seen one thing 
which was not to be seen in all the world 
beside. I was very importunate to know 
what it was. At last he told me it was a 
gentleman's house built aH with china-ware. 
“Well," says I, “are not the materials of 
their building the product of their own coun- 
try ; and so is all china-ware, is it not 1 " 
“No, no," says he ; “I mean it is a house 
all made of china-ware, such as you call it 
in England ; or, as it is cmlled in our coun- 
try, porcelain." “WelV says I, “such a 
thii^ may ba Ho^ b% is iti Gan we 
cany it in a box upop a I If we can, 


we will buy it." “ Upon a camel 1 " says the 
old pilot, holding up both his hands ; “ why, 
there is a family of thirty people in it.” 

I was then curious indeed to see it ; and 
when I came to it, it was nothing but this : 
it was a timber house, or a house built, as 
we call it in England, with lath and plaster, 
hut all the plastering was really china-ware ; 
that IS to say, it was plastered with the earth 
that makes china-ware." 

The outside, which the sun shone hot 
upon, was glazed, and looked very well, 
perfectly white, and painted with blue fig- 
mes, as the large china-waie in England ib 
pamted, and hard, as if it had been burned. 

As to the inside, all the walls, mstead of 
wambcot, were Imed up with hardened and 
painted tiles, hke the little square tiles we 
call galley-tiles m England, all made of the 
finest chma ; and the figures exceeding 
fine mdeed, with extraordinary vaiiety of 
colors mixed with gold, many tiles making 
hut one figure, hut joined so artificially, the 
mortar being made of the same earth, that it 
was very hard to see where the tiles met. 
The floors of the room were of the same com- 
position, and as hard as the earthen floors we 
have in use in several parts of England, espe- 
cially Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Leices- 
tei shire, <S;c., as hard as a stone, and smooth, 
but not burned and painted, except some 
smaller rooms, like closets, which were all, 
as it were, paved with the same tile. The 
ceiling, and, in a word, all the plastering 
work m the whole house, were of the same 
earth ; and, after all, the roof was covered 
with tiles of the same, but of a deep shining 
black. 

This was a china-ware house indeed, truly 
i and literally to be called so ; and bad I not 
been upon the journey, I could have stayed 
some days to see and examine the particulars 
of it. They told me there were fountains 
and fish-ponds in the garden, all paved at 
the bottom and sides with the same, and fine 
statues set up in rows on the walks, entirely 
formed of lie porcelain earth, and burned 
whole. 

As this is one of the singularities of China, 
so they may be allowed to excel in it ; but I 
am very sure they excel in their accounts of , 1 
it ; for they told me such incredible things ^ ' 
of their performance in crockery- ware', for ' 
such it is, that I care not to rel^e^ J j j 
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it eoiild not be true. They told me, in particu- good wall to keep out Tartars. You tell me 
lar, of one worloBan that made a ship with all by that, it is good for nothing but to keep 
its tackle and masts and sails in eaithen- out Tartars, or it will keep out none but 
ware, big enough to carry fifty men. If he had Tartars. I undei stand you, Seignior Inglese, 
told me he launched it, and made a voyage — I understand you,” says he ; ‘‘ but Seigmor 
to Japan in it, I might have said somethmg Chmese understood you his own way.” 
to it indeed ; but as it was, I knew the whole “ Well,” says I, “ seignior, do you think it 
of the story, which was, m short, asking par- -would stand out an army of our country 
don lor the word, that the fellow lied. So I people, wuth a good train ol artilleiy ; or our 
smiled, and said nothmg to it engineers, with two companies oi miners 1 

This odd sight kept me two hours behind would not they batter it down in ten days, 
the caravan, lor which the leader of it for that an army might enter in battalia, or 
the day fined me about the value of three blow it up m the air, foundation and all, 
shillings, and told me, if it had been three that there should be no sign of it left ? ” 
days’ journey without the wall, as it was “Ah, ah,” says he, “I know that.” The 
three days’ within, he must have fined Chinese wanted mightily to know what I 
me lour tunes as much, and made me said, and I gave him leave to tell him a few 
ask pardon the next council day. So I days after, for he was then almost out of 
promised to be more orderly ; ior, indeed, I their country, and he was to leave us m a 
iound afterwards the orders made for keeping little time afterward ; but when he knew 
all together weie absolutely necessary for our what I had said, he was dumb all the rest of 
common safety. the way, and we heard no more of his fine 

In two days more we passed the great stoiy ol the Chinese power and greatness 
China wall, made for a fortification against while he stayed. 

the Tartars ; and a very great work it i% After we had passed this mighty nothing 
going over hills and mountains in a needless called a wall, something like the Piets’ wall, 
track, where the rocks are impassable, and and so famous in Northimiberland, and 
the precipices such as no enemy could possi- built by the Romans, we began to find the 
bly enter, or indeed climb up, or where, if country tbinly inhabited, and the people 
they did, no waU could hinder them. They rather confined to live in fortified towns and 
tell us, its length is near a thousand English cities, as being subject to the inroads and 
miles, but that the country is five hundred depredations of the Tartai’s, who rob in great 
in a straight measured line, which the wall armies, and therefore are not to be lesisted 
bounds, without measuring the windings and by the naked inliabitants of an open country, 
turnings it takes. ’T is about foui fathom And here I began to find the necessity of 
high, and as many thick in some places. keeping together in a caravan as we travelled, 
I ^ood still an hour or thereabout, with- for we saw several troops of Tartars roving 
out trespassing our orders, for so long the about ; but when I came to see them dis- 
caravan was in passing the gate. I say, I tinctly, I wondered more that the Chinese 
stood still an hour to look at it on every empire »could be conquered by such con- 
side, near and far off ; I mean, that was temptible fellows ; for they are a mere horde 
within my view. And the guide of our or crowd of wild fellows, keeping no order, 
caravan, who had b^n extolHng it for the and understanding no discipline or manner 
wonder of the muM, was mighty eager to of fight, 

hear my opinion of It I told him it was a Their horses are poor, lean, starved crea- 
niost excellent thing to keep off the Tartars j tures, taught nothing, and fit for notliing ; 
which he happned npt ip understand as I and this we said the first day we saw them, 
meant it, and so took it for a compliment, which was after "we entered the wilder part 
But the old pilot t laughsd. | “ 0 Seignior of the country. Our leader for the day gave 
Inglese,” says he, “yo-qt^ Speak m, Ci^dors.” leave for about sixteen of us to go a hunting, 
“ In colors,” said I ; what do- ypu mean hy ' as they call it ; and what was this, but hunt- 
that “ Why, you spesakwhat looka white : ing of sheep I However, it may be called 
tliis way, and black thM way | gay Oim way, ; hunting, too ; for the creatures are the wild^ 
and duU another my, ) Tou tett hnAit ^i^ and swiftest of foot that ever I saw of 
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their kind. Only they will not run a great 
way, and you are sure of sport when you 
begin the chase ; for they appear generally 
thhty or forty in a flock, and, like true 
sheep, always keep together when they fly. 

In pursuit of this odd sort of game it was 
our hap to meet with about forty Tartars. 
Whether they were hunting mutton as we 
were, or whether they looked for another 
kind of prey, I know not ; but as soon as 
they saw us, one of them blew a land of 
hoin very loud, but with a barbarous sound, 
that I had never heard before, and, by the 
way, never care to hear again. We all sup- 
posed this vras to call their friends about 
them, and so it was ; for in less than half a 
quarter of an hour a troop of forty or fifty 
more appeared at about a mile distance ; 
but our work was over first, as it happened. 

One of the Scots merchants of Moscow 
happened to be amongst us, and as soon as 
he, heard the horn he told us, in short, that 
we had nothing to do but to charge them 
immediately without loss of time ; and draw- 
ing us up in a line, he asked if we were 
resolved. We told him we were ready to 
follow him ; so he rode directly up to them. 
They stood gazing at us like a mere crowd, 
drawn up in no order, nor showing the face 
of any order at all ; but as soon as they saw 
us advance, they let fly their arrows, which, 
however, missed us very happily. It seems 
they mistook not their aim, but their dis- 
tance ; for their arrows all fell a little short 
of us, but with so tiue an aim, that had we 
been about twenty yards nearer, we must 
have had several men wounded, if not killed. 

Immediately we halted ; and though it 
was at a great distance, we fired, and sent 
them leaden bulletsfor wmoden arrows, follow- 
ing our shot full gallop, to fall in among them 
sword in hand, lor so our bold Scot that led 
us directed. He was indeed but a merchant, 
but he behaved with that vigor and bravery 
on this occasion, and yet with such a cool 
courage too, that I never saw any man in 
action fitter for command. As soon as we 
came up to them we fired our pistols in their 
fiices, and then drew, hut they fled in the 
greatest confusion imagina,ble. The only 
stand any of them made was on out nght, 
■where thr^ of them stood,, by signs 
called the rest tf coi|if back to then^ havtog 
a Hnd of SOTiutw Ja tkeir 
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bows hanging at their backs. Our brave 
commander, -without asking anybody to fol- 
low him, gallops up close to them, and with 
his fusee knocks one of them off his horse, 
kills the second with his pistol, and the 
third ran away ; and thus ended our fight. 
But we had this misfortune attending it, 
namely, that all our mutton that we had in 
chase got away. We had not a man killed 
or hurt ; hut as for the Tartars, there were 
about five ol them killed. Who were wound- 
ed, we knew not ; but this we knew, that the 
other party was so frightened with the noise 
of our guns that they made off, and never 
made any attempt upon us. 

We were all this while in the Chinese do- 
minion, and therefore the Tartars were not so 
hold as afterwards ; but in about five days 
we entered a vast, great wild desert, Which 
held us three days’ and nights’ inarch ; and 
we were obliged to carry our water with us 
in great leathern bottles, and to encamp all 
night, just as I have heard they do in the 
desert of Arabia. 

I asked whose dominion this was in, and 
they told me this was a kind of border that 
might be called Ho Man’s Land, being a part 
of the Great Karakathie, or Grand Tartary, 
hut that, however, it was all reckoned to 
China ; but that there was no care taken 
here to preserve it from the inroads of 
thieves, and therefore it was reckoned the 
worst desert in the whole world, though we 
were to go over some much larger. 

In passing this wilderness, which I confess 
was at the first very ffightful to me, we saw 
two or three times little parties of the Tar- 
tars, but they seemed to be upon tjieir own 
affairs, and to have no design upon us ; and 
so, like the man who met the Devil, if they 
had nothing to say to us, we had nothing to 
say to them ; we let them go. 

Once, however, a party of them came so 
near as to stand and gaze at us ; -v^^hether it 
was to consider what they should do, whether 
attack jis or not attack ns, that we knew not ; 
but when we were passed at some distance 
by them, we made a rear-guard of forty men, 
and stood ready for them, letting the caravan 
pass half a mile or thereabouts before us. 
But after a while they marched off, only ^ 
found they saluted us with five arrows a 


their parting, one pf which w< 


sp that it disabled him j aii4 
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next day, poor creature, in great need of a suppose they would not have attacked us ; 
good farrier. We supposed they might shoot hut cowards are always boldest when there 
more arrows, which might fall short of us ; is no danger. 

but we saw no more arrows or Tartars that The old man, seeing me down, with a bold 
time. heart stepped up to the fellow that had struck 

We travelled near a month after this, the me, and laid hold of his arm with one hand, 
ways being not so bad as at first, though still and pulling him down by main force, a little 
in the dominions of the Emperor ot China, towards him, with the other, shot him into 
but lay, for the most peft’t, in villages, some the head, and laid him dead upon the spot ; 
of which were fortified, hecanse of the incur- he then immediately stepped up to him who 
sions of the Tartars. When we came to one had stopped us, as I said, and before he could 
of these tovms (it was about two and a half eome foiward again (for it was all done, as it 
days’ jouiney before we were to come to the were, in a moment), made a blow at him with 
city Naum), I wanted to buy a camel, of a scimitar which he always woie, but, niiss- 
which there are plenty to he sold aU the ing the man, cut his horse into the side of 
way upon that road, and of horses also, such his head, cut one of his ears off by the root, 
as they are, because, so many caiavans com- and a gieat slice down the side of his face, 
ing that v ay, they are often wanted. The The poor beast, enraged with the wound, was 
peraon that I spoke to to get me a camel no more to he governed by his rider, though 
would have gone and fetched it for me, hut the fellow sat well enough too, hut away he 
I, like a fool, must he officious, and go my- flew, and carried him quite out of the pilot’s 
seK along with him. The place was about reach ; and, at some distance, rising up upon 
two miles out of the village, where, it seems, his hind-legs, threw down the Tartar, and 
they kept the camels and horses feeding tin- fell upon him. 

der a guard. In this interval the poor Chinese came in 

I walked it on foot with my old pilot, he- who had lost the camel, but he had no weap- 
ing very desirous, forsooth, of a little variety, un ; however, seeing the Tariai down, and 
When we came to the place, it was a low, his horse fallen upon him, away he runs to 
marshy ground, walled round with a stone him, and, sei7ing upon an ugly, ill-iavored 
wall, piled up dry, without mortar or earth weapon he had by his side, something like 
among it, like a park, with a little guard of a pole-axe, but not a pole-axe either, he 
Chinese soldiei‘s at the door. Having bought wrenched it from him, and made shift to 
a camel, and agreed for the price, I came knock his Tartarian brains out with it. But 
away, and the Chinese man that went with my old man had the third Tartar to deal 
* me led the camel ; when, on a sudden, came with still ; and, seeing he did not fly as he 
Up five Tartars on horseback : two of tbem expected, nor come on to fight him as he ap- 
eeized the fellow, and took the camel from prehended, but stood stock still, the old man 
him, while the other three stepped up to me stood still too, and falls to work with his . 
and my old pilot, seeing us, as it were, un- tackle to charge his pistol again ; hut as 
armed ; for I had no weapon about me hut soon as the Tartar saw the pistol, whether 
my sword, which could but ill defend me he supposed it to he the same or another I 
against three horsemen. The first that came know not, hut away he scoured, and left my 
up stopped short upon my drawing my sword pilot, my champion I called him afterward, 
(for they are ^int cowards) ; but a second, a complete victory. 

coming upon Mf gave me a blow on the By this time I was a little awake ,* for I 
head, which I never f4l tiU afterwafl, and thought, when first I began to wake, that I 
wondered, When I to myeelf, what was had been in a sweet sleep ; but, as I said 
the matte with I was, for he above, I wondered where I was, how I came 

laid me fiat on the groimd But Uiy never- upon the ground, and what was the matter : 
failing oM pilot, the Portuguese ^so Provi- in a word, a few moments after, as sense re- 
dence, unlooked for, direct deliverances from turned, I felt pain, though I did not know 
daiigem, which to us are unforeseen)^ had a where. I clapped my hand to my head, and 
pistol in his pockety whiiiihf 1 1 knew nothing took it away bloody; then I felt my head 
of, nor the Tartars either} if "they hac^ I aehe, and then, in another moment, memory 
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returned, and everytMng was present to me 
again. 

I jumped up upon my feet instantly, and 
got hold of my sword, but no enemies were 
in view. I found a Tartar lying dead, and 
Ms hoise standing very quietly by him ; and, 
looking farther, I saw my champion and de- 
liverer, who had been to see what the Chinese 
had done, coming back with Ms hanger in 
Ms hand. The old man, seeing me on my 
feet, came running to me, and embraced me 
with a great deal of joy, being afiaid before 
that I had been killed, and, seeing me bloody, 
would see how I was hurt ; but it was not 
much, only what we call a broken head ; 
neither did I aiterwards find any great in- 
convemence from the blow, other than the 
place which was hurt, and was well again in 
two or three days. 

We made no great gain, however, by tMs 
victoiy ; for we lo*t a camel, and gained a 
horse • but that which was lemarkable, when 
we came back to the village, the man de- 
manded to be xiaid for the camel. I disputed 
it, and it was brought to a hearing before the 
Chinese judge of the place ; that is to say, in 
English, we went before a justice of the peace. 
Give him his due, he acted with a great deal 
of prudence and impartiality ; and, having 
heard both sides, he gravely asked the Chi- 
nese man that went with me to buy the camel 
whose servant he was. “ I am no servant,” 
said he, “ but went with the stranger.” “ At 
whose request?” says the justice. ‘^At the 
stranger’s re([uest,” says he. “Why, then,” 
says the justice, “you were the stranger’s ser- 
vant for the time ; and the camel being de- 
livered to his servant, it was delivered to 
him, and he must pay for it.” 

I confess the thing was so clear that I had 
not a word to say ; but admiring to see such 
just reasoning upon the consequence, and so 
accurate stating the cause, I paid willingly for 
the camel, and sent for another. But, you 
may observe, I sent for it ; I did not go and 
fetch it myself any more ; I had enough of 
that. 

The city of Naum is a frontier of the 
Chinese Empire : they call it fortified, and 
so it is, as fortifications go there j for this 
I will venture to affirm, that all the Tartars 
in Karakathie, wMch, I believe^ are some 
millions, could not balthr down Ihe walls 
vdtffi their boyrs and aiinbtva j Hut^ to call it 


strong, if it were attacked with cannon, 
would be to make those who understand it 
laugh at you. 

We wanted, as I have said, about two 
days’ journey of this city, when messengers 
were sent express to every part of the load to 
tell all travellers and caravans to halt till 
they had a guard sent for them ; for that an 
unusual body of Tartars, making ten thousand 
in all, had appeared in the way, about thirty 
miles beyond the city. 

TMs was very had news to travellers : 
however, it was carefully done of the gov- 
ernor, and we were very glad to hear we 
should have a guard. Accordingly, two days 
after, we had two hundred soldiers sent us 
from a garrison of the Chinese on our left, and 
three hundred more from the city of Naum, 
and with those we advanced boldly ; the 
three hundred soldiers from Naum marched 
in oui front, the two hundred in our rear, 
and our men on each side of our camels with 
our baggage, and the whole caravan in the 
centre. In this order, and well prepared for 
battle, we thought ourselves a match for the 
whole ten thousand Mogul Tartars, if they 
had appeared ; but the next day, when they 
did appear, it was quite another thing. 

It was early in the morning, when, march- 
ing from a little well-situated town, called 
Changu, we had a river to pass, where we 
were obliged to ferry ; and had the Tartars 
had any intelligence, then had been the time 
to have attacked us, when, the caravan being 
over, the rear-guard was behind : hut they 
did not appear. 

About three hours after, when we were en- 
tered upon a desert of about fifteen or sixteen 
nailes over, behold, by a cloud of dust they 
raised, we saw an enemy was at hand ; and 
they were at hand indeed, for they came on 
upon the spur. 

The Chinese, our guard on the front, who 
, had talked so big the day before, began to 
j stagger, and the soldiers frequently looked 
behind them, wMch is a certain sign in a 
soldier that he is just ready to run away. 

My old pilot was of my mind ; and being 
near me, he called out : “ Seignior Inglese,” 
says he, “ those fellows must be encouraged, i ; 
or they will ruin us all ; for if the |Ta3#& ;• ' 
come on, they will never stand il/ f | f ^ 
of your mind,” said 1 5 “ brit- I ' p 

1 must be done ^ Bolie ^ 
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fifty of our men advance, and flank tliem on 
each, wing, and encourage them, and they ; 
wiE fight like hiave fellows in. brave com- : 
pany, but without, they will every man 
turn his back^’ Immediately I rode up to 
our leader, and told him, who was exactly of 
our mind; and accoringly, fifty of us 
marched to the right wmg, and fifty to the 
left, and the rest made a line of reserve ; and 
so we marched, leavmg the last two hundred 
men to make anothei body by themselves, 
and to guard the camels ; only that, if need 
were, they should send a hundred men to 
assist the last fifty. 

In a word, the Tartars came on, and an 
innumerable company they weie ; how many 
we could not tell, but ten thousand, we 
thought, was the least. A party of them 
came on fiist, and viewed our posture, travers- 
ing the ground in front of our Ime ; and as 
we found them within gun-shot, our leader 
ordered the two wings to advance swiftly, 
and give them a salvo on each wing with 
their shot, which was done ; hut they went 
of, and, I suppose, hack to give an account 
of the reception they were like to meet with; 
and, indeed that salute clogged their stomach, 
for they immediately halted, stood awhile to 
consider of it, and, wheeling of to the left, 
they gave over the design, and said no more 
to us for that time, which was very agree- 
able to our circumstances, which were hut 
very iadifferent for a battle with such a 
number. 

Two days after this we came to the city 
STata, or Naum. We thanked the governor 
foa bfo care for us, and collected to the value 
of a ei^owns, or thereabouts, which 

we gavf 'ip the spldiers sent to guard us ; and 
here we rested one day. This is a garrison, 
indeed, and ibere were nine hundred soldiers 
kept here ; but the reason of it was, that for- 
merly the frontiers lay nearer to 

them than th^ do nnw^ the Muscovites 
having abandon^ fhat prl of the country 
(which lies fropa tbfe we#, fop about two 
Wndred miles) as d^olal^ and nntt for use ; 
and more ospeeiajllf|, ^ very remote, 
and 80 difflci^t th sen4 thither for 

its defence ; for we had yet above, two thou- 
sand miles to Muscwy, properly.^* eadled. 

After this passed 
and two droedfnl desert^jOnf 
were #xteom day« pasiinf' 


as I said, was to be called No Man’s Land ; 
and on tbe 13th of April we came to the 
frontiers of the Muscovite doininioiis. I 
think the first city or town or foi tress, 
whatever it might he called, that belonged 
to the Czar of Muscovy, was called Argun, 
being on the west side of the river Aigun 
I could not hut discover an infinite satis- 
faction that I was soon arrived in, as I called 
it, a Christian country, or at least m a countiy 
governed by Christians ; for though the Mus- 
covites do, in my opinion, but ]ust deserve 
tbe name of Chiistians, yet such they pretend 
to he, and are very devout in tlieu way. It 
would certainly occui to any man who tiavels 
in the world as I have done, and who had 
any power of reflection, — I say, it would 
occur to him to reflect what a blessing it is 
to he hi ought into the world where tbe name 
of God and of a Eedeemer is known, wor- 
I shipped, and adored ; and not where the 
I people, given up by Heaven to stiong delu- 
sions, woiship the Devil, and pi ostrate them- 
selves to stocks and stones, worship monsters, 
elements, horribly shaped animals, and 
statues or images of monsters. Not a town 
or city we passed through but bad tbeir 
pagods, tbeir idols, and their temples, and 
ignorant people worshipping even the works 
of their own hands. 

Now we came where, at least, a face of the 
Christian worship appeared, where the knee 
was bowed to Jesus ; and, whether ignorantly 
or not, yet the Christian religion was owned, 
and the name of the true God was called 
upon and adored ; and it made the very 
recesses of my soul rejoice to see it I 
saluted the brave Scots merchant I mentioned 
above, with my fiiiSt acknowledgment of this ; 
and, taking him by the hand, I said to him, 
‘‘Blessed be God, we are once again come 
among Christians!” He snuled, and an- 
swered, Bo not rejoice too soon, country- 
man ; these Muscovites axe but an odd sort 
of Christians ; and hut for the name of it, 
you may see very little of the substance for 
some months further of our journey.” 

“ Well,” says I, but still it is better than 
paganism and worshipping of devils.” “ Why, 
I ’ll ten you,” says he ; " exci#)t the Bussian 
soldiers in garrisons, and a few of the in- 
habitants of the cities upon the road, all the 
rest of this country, for abovn a* thousand 
1 iniles fiaxthei^ is inhabited by the worst and 
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eaxs as hig as goats’ horns, and as lugh ; eyes 
as big as a crown-piece ; a nose like a crooked 
rain’s liom j and a month, extended four-cor- 
nered like that of a lion, with hoirihle teeth 
hooked like a parrot’s under bill. It was 
dressed up in the fdthiest manner that you 
could suppose; its upper garment was of 
sheep-skms, with the wool outwaid, a great 
Tartar bonnet on the head, with two horns 
growing through it ; it was about eight feet 
high, yet had no leet or legs, or any other 
piopoxtion of parts. 

This scarecrow was set up at the outer side 
of the village, and when I came near to it 
there were sixteen, or seventeen creatures, 
whether men or women I could not tell, for 
they make no distinction by their habits, 
either of body or head. These lay all flat 
on the ground, round this formidable block 
of shapeless wood. I saw no motion among 
them any more than if they had been logs 
of wood like the idol, and at first really 
thought they had been so ; but when I came 
a little nearer, they started up upon their 
feet, and raised a howling cry, as if it had 
been so many deep-mouthed hounds, and 
walked away as if they were displeased at 
our disturbing them. A little way off from 
tbe idol, and at tbe door of tbat tent or but 
made all of sheep-skins and cow-skins dried, 
stood three butchers ; I thought they were 
such ; when I came nearer to them, I found 
th$y had long knives in their hands, and in 
the middle of the tent appeared three sheep 
killed, and one young bullock or steer, 
Th^e, it seems, were sacrifices to that sense- 
is log of an idol, and these three men 
prills ponging to it ; and the seventeen 
ptostmtbd wretches were the people who 
bmuikt the offering, and were making their 
prayers to that stock. 

I confess I was moie moved at their stu- 
pidity and hrttrish worship of a hobgoblin 
than ever 1 was at anything in my life ; to 
see God’s most glorious and best creature, to 
whom he had granted so many advantages, 
even By creation, above the of the works 
of his hands, Vteled'^lih reaepnaMe soul, 
mad that soul adorned w|fch| and ca- 

pacities adapted both honor his Maker and 
be honored by him, sunk and degenerated to 
a degree so more than stupid as; to prostrate 
itself to a frightful nothing, a mere 
object dressed up by themselves^ and made 


terrible to themselves by their own contriv- 
ance ; adorned only with clouts and rags ; 
and that this should be the effect of mere 
ignorance, wrought up into hellish devotion 
by the devil hiinsell, who, envying to bis 
Maker the homage and adoration of bis crea- 
tures, bad deluded them into such gross, sur- 
feiting, sordid, and brutish things as one 
would think would shock nature itself. 

But what signified all the astonishment 
and reflection of thoughts? Thus it was, 
and I saw it before my eyes, and there was 
no room to wonder at it or think it impos- 
sible. Ail my admiration turned to lage, 
and I rode up to the image or monster, call 
it what you will, and with my sword cut the 
bonnet tbat was on its bead in two in tbe 
middle, so tbat it bung down by one of the 
boms ; and one of our men tbat was with 
me took bold of tbe sbeep-sldn tbat covered 
it, and pulled at it, when, behold, a most 
hideous outcry and bowling ran through tbe 
village, and two or three bundled people 
came about my ears, so tbat I was gl|id to 
scour for it, for we saw some had bows and 
arrows. But I resolved from that moment 
to visit them again. 

Our caravan rested three nights at the 
town, which -was about four miles off, in 
Older to provide some horses which they 
wanted, several of the boises having been 
lamed and jaded with tbe badness of tbe 
way and long march over tbe last desert ; so 
we bad some leisure here to put my design 
in execution. I communicated my project 
to the Scots merchant of Moscow, of whose 
courage I had had sufficient testimony, as 
above, I told liim what I bad seen, and 
with what indignation I had since thought 
tbat human nature could be so degeneiate. 
I told him I was resolved, if I could but get 
four or five men well armed to go with me, 
I was resolved to go and destroy that vile, 
abominable idol, and let them see that it had 
no power to help itself, and consequently 
could not be an object of worship, or to be 
prayed to, much less help them that offered 
sacrifices to it. H, 

He laughed at me. Says* he, Your zeal 
may be good, but what do you propose to 
yourself by iti” ‘^Propose!” said I; ^^to 
vindicate the honor of God, which is in- 
sulted by this devil-worship.” “But how 
will it vindicate the honor of God ? ” said he ; 
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wliile tlie people will not be able to know 
wbat yon mean by it, unless you could speak 
to tliem and tell tbeni so, and then they will 
figbt you, and beat you too, 1 11 assuie you ; 
for they are desperate fellows, and that es- 
pecially in defence of their idolatry.” “ Can 
we not,” said I, “ do it in the night, and then 
leave them the reasons and causes in writing 
in their own language ? ” “ Writing ! ” said 
he ; “ why, there is not a man in ftve nations 
of them that knows anything of a letter, or 
how to read a word in any language, or in 
their own.” “ Wretched, ignorant ! ” said I 
to him ; “ however, I have a great mind to 
do it. Perhaps nature may draw inferences 
from it to them, to let them see how brutish 
they are to worship such hoiiid tilings.” 
“Look you, sir,” said he; “if yoin zeal 
piompts you to it so warmly, you must do 
it ; but, in the next place, I would have you 
consider these wild nations of people are 
subjected by force to the Czar of Muscovy^s 
dominions ; and if you do this, 1 is ten to 
one but they will come by thousands to the 
Governor of Nertsinskay and complain, and ' 
demand satisfaction ; and if he cannot give 
them satisfaction, 1 is ten to one but they re- 
volt, and will occasion a new war with all 
the Taitars in the country.” 

This, I confess, put new thoughts into my 
head for a while ; but I harped upon the 
same string still, and all that day I was un- 
easy to put my project in execution. Towards 
the evening, the Scots merchant met me by 
accident in our walk about the town, and de- 
sired to speak with me. “ I believe,” said 
he, “I have put you off of your good de- 
sign. I have been a little concerned about 
it since, for I abhor the idol and the idolatry 
as much as you can do.” “ Truly,” says I, 
“ you have put it off a little as to the execu- 
tion of it, but you have not put it all out of 
my thoughts ; and I believe I shall do it still 
before I quit this place, though I were to be 
delivered up to them for .satisfaction.” “ No, 
no,” says he ; “ God forbid they should de- 
liver you up to such a crew of monsters. 
They shall not do that neither : that would 
be murdering you indeed.” Why,” says I, 
“ how would they use me ? ” “ Use yon I ” 
says he ; “I ’ll teU you how they served a 
poor Russian, who affronted them in their 
worship just as you did, and whom they 
tpok pnsoner. After they had lamed h im 


with an arrow that he could not run away, 
they took him and stripped him stai’k naked, 
and set him up on the top of the idol monster, 
and stood all round him, and shot as many 
arrows into him as would stick over his 
whole body, and then they burned him, and 
aR the arrows sticking in him, as a sacrifice 
to the idol.” “ And was this the same idol ] ” 
“Yes,” says he, “the very same.” “Well,” 
says I, “ 1 11 tell you a story.” So I related 
the story of our men at Madagascar, and 
how they burned and sacked the village 
there, and killed man, woman, and child, for 
their murdering one of our men, just as it is 
related before ; and when I had done, I 
added, that I thought we ought to do so to 
this village. 

He listened very attentively to the story ; 
but when I talked of doing so to that village, 
says he, “ You mistake very much. It was 
not this village : it was almost a hundred 
miles from this place ; hut it was the same 
idol, for they cany him about in procession 
all over the country.” “Well, then,” says I, 
“ then that idol ought to be punished for it ; 
and it shall,” says I, “if I live this night 
out.” 

In a word, finding me resohite, he liked the 
I design, and told me I should not go alone, 
but he would go with me, and bring a stout 
fellow, one of his countrymen, to go also with 
us ; “ and one,” says he, “ as famous for his 
zeal as you can desne any one to be, against 
such devilish things as these.” In a word, 
he brought me his comrade, a Scotsman, 
whom he called Captain Richardson, and I 
gave him a full account of what I had seen, 
and, in a word, of what I intended ; and he told 
me readily he would go with me if it cost him 
his life : so we agreed to go only us three, i 
had, indeed, proposed it to my partner, but 
he declined it. He said he was ready to 
assist me to the utmost, and upon all occa- 
sions, for my defence, hut that this was an 
adventure quite out of his way. So, I say, 
we resolved upon our work, only us three 
and my man-servant, and to put it in execu- 
tion that night about midnight, with all the 
secrecy imaginable. 

However, upon second, thoughts, we were 
WiRing to delay it till the next night, be- 
cause the caravan being to set forward in the 
morning, we supposed the governor coiild ndt 
pretend to give them any saWaction upon 
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us when we were out of his power. The Scots 
merchant, as steady in his resolution for the 
enterprise as bold in executing, bi ought me a 
Tartar’s robe or gown of the sheep-skms, and 
a bonnet, -with a bow and airows, and had 
provided the same for himself and his coun- 
tryman, that the people, if they saw us, 
should not be able to determine who we 
were. 

All the lirst night we spent in mixing up 
some combustihle matter with aqua Yitee, 
gunpowder, and such other materials as we 
could get ; and having a good quantity of 
tar 111 a little pot, about an hour after night 
we set out upon our expedition. 

We came to the place about eleven o’clock 
at night, and found that the people had not 
the least jealousy of danger attending their 
idol The night was cloudy, yet the moon 
gave us light enough to see that the idol 
stood just in the same j)Ofeture and place that 
it did before. The people seemed to be all 
at tbeir rest, only that in the great hut, or 
tent, as we called it, where we saw the three 
priests, whom we mistook for butchers, we 
saw a light, and, going up close to the door, 
we heard people talking as if there were five 
or six of them. We concluded, therefore, 
that if we set the wildfire to the idol, these 
men would come out immediately, and run 
up to the place to rescue it from the destruc- 
tion that we intended for it j and what to do 
with them we knew not. Once we thought 
of carrying it away, and setting fire to it at a 
distance ; but when we came to handle it, we 
found it too bulky for our carriage, so we 
at a loss again. The second Scotsman 
was ht sMng fire to the tent or hut, and 
b|i#cls^ng the creatures that were there on the 
when they came out ; but I could not 
join wiii that. I was against killing them, 
k it was possible to be avoided. "Well, 
then,” said the Soots merchant, " I’ll tell you 
what we will da : we wiU try to take them 
prisoners, tie hands behind them, and 

make them stiH and see their idol 

destroyed,’^ 

Ais it happeh^ W» W twine or pack- 
thread enough akmt iws used to 

tie our hraWcA- m m re- 

solved to attaok the peopfe fir^t,. and with as 
little noise as we c<imld. The first , thing we 
did, we knocked at th^ door, which issued 
just as we desired it ; IqT one of. their ddol 


priests came to the door. We immediately 
seized upon him, stopped his mouth, and tied 
his hands behind him, and led him to the 
idol, where we gagged him that he might not 
make a noise, tied Ms feet also together, and 
left him on the ground. 

Two of us then waited at the door, expect- 
ing that another would come out to see v hat 
the matter was ; but we waited so long till 
the third man came back to us, and then, no- 
body coming out, we knocked again gently, 
and immediately out came two more, and v e 
served them just in the same manner, but 
were obliged to go all with them, and lay them 
down hy the idol, some distance from one 
another. When, going back, we found t\\ o 
more were come out to the door, and a 
third stood between them within the dooi. 
we seized the two, and immediately tied 
them, when the third, stepping hack, and dy- 
ing out, my Scots merchant went in aftei him, 
and taking out a composition we had made, 
that would only smoke and stink, he set fiie 
to it, and threw it in among them. By that 
time the other Scotsman and my man, taking 
charge of the two men who were already 
bound, and tied together also by the arm, led 
them away to the idol, and left them there, 
to see if their idol would relieve them, mak- 
ing haste hack to us. 

When the fuze we had thrown in had 
filled the hut with so much smoke that they 
were almost suffocated, we then threw in a 
small leather bag of another kind, which 
fiamed like a candle, and, following it in, v e 
found there were but four people left, who, it 
seems, were two men and two women, and, as 
we supposed, had been about some of their 
diabolic sacrifices. They appeared, in shoit, 
frighted to death, at least so as to sit trem- 
bling and stupid, and not able to speak 
either, for the smoke. 

In a word, we took them, bound them as 
we had the others, and all without any noise. 
I should have said, we brought them out of 
the house or hut first ; for, indeed, we were 
not able to bear the smoke any more than 
they were. When we had done tMs, ve 
carried them all together to the idol. When 
we came there, we fell to work with him. 
And, first, we daubed him all oWer, and Ms 
robes also, with tar and such other stuff as we 
had, which was tallow mixed with brimstone ; 
then we stopped his eyes, ears, and mouth Ml 
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of gunpowder ; and then we wrapped up a 
great piece of wildfire in Ms bonnet ; and 
then, sticking all the combustibles we had 
brought with us upon him, we looked about 
to see if we could find anytMng else to help 
to burn him, when my man remembered that 
by the tent or hut where the men were there 
lay a heap ot dry forage, whether straw or 
rushes I do not remember. Away he and one 
of the Scotsmen ran, and fetched their arms 
full of that. When we had done tMs, we 
took all our prisoners, and brought them, 
having untied their feet and ungagged their 
mouths, and made them stand up, and set 
them just before their monstrous idol, and 
then set fire to the whole. 

We stayed by it a quarter of an hour, or 
thereabouts, till the powder in the eyes and 
mouth and ears of the idol blew up, and, we 
could perceive, had split and deformed the 
shape ; and, in a word, till we saw it burn in- 
to a mere block or log of wood : and then, 
setting the dry forage to it, we found it would 
be quite consumed, when we began to tMnk 
of going away. But the Scotsman said, " No, 
we must not go ; for these poor deluded 
wretches will all throw themselves into the 
fire, and burn themselves with the idol.” So 
we resolved to stay till the forage was burned 
down too, and then we came away and left 
them. 

In the morning we appeared among our 
fellow-travellers, exceedingly busy in getting 
ready for our journey ; nor could any man 
suggest that we had been anywhere but in 
our beds, as travellers might be supposed to 
be, to fit themselves for the fatigue of that 
day^s journey. 

But it did not end so. The next day came 
a great multitude of the country people, not 
only of this village, but of a hundred more, 
for aught I know, to the town gates, and, in 
a most outrageous manner, demanded satis- 
faction of the Eussian governor for the in- 
sulting their priests and burning their great 
Cham-Chi-Thaungu ; such a hard name they 
gave the monstrous creature they worshipped. 
The people of Nertsinskay were at first in a 
great consternation ; for they said the Tar- 
tars were no less than thirty thousain^ laad 
that in a few days more would be oni hun- 
dred thousand strong. 

The 'Eussian governor sent out messengers 
to appease them, and gave them all t}ie good 
28 




words imaginable. He assured them be 
knew nothing ol it, and that there had not a 
soul of Ms garrison been abroad ; that it 
could not he from anybody there ; and if 
they would let Mm know who it v as, they 
should be exemplarily punished. They re- 
turned haughtily, that all the country rever- 
enced the great Cham-CM-Thaungu, who 
dwelt in the sun, and no mortal would have 
dared to offer violence to Ms image but some 
Christian miscreant, so they called them, it 
seems ; and they therefore denounced war 
against him, and all the Eussiaus, who, they 
said were miscreants and Christians. 

The governor, still patient, and unwilling 
to make a breach, or to have any cause of 
war aEeged to be given by him, the czar 
having straitly charged them to treat the 
conquered country with gentleness and civil- 
ity, gave them still aE the good words he 
could. At last he told them there was a 
caravan gone towards Eussia that morning, 
and perhaps it was some of them who had 
done them this injury ; and that if they 
I wouM he satisfied with that, he would send 
after them to inquire into it, TMs seemed 
1 to appease them a little ; and, accordingly, 
the governor sent after us, and gave ns a 
particular account how the thing was ; inti- 
mating withal that if any in our caravan had 
done it, they should make their escape ; but 
that whether they had done it or no, we 
should make all the haste forward that was 
possible ; and that in the mean time he 
would keep them in play as long as he 
could. 

TMs was very friendly in the governor ; 
however, when it came to the caravan, there 
was nobody knew anything of the matter. 
And as for us that were guilty, we were the 
least of aE suspected ; none so much os 
asked us the question. However, the cap- 
tain of the caravan for the time took the 
hint that the governor gave us, and we 
marched or traveEed two days and two 
nights without any considerable stop. And 
then we lay at a viEage called Plothus j nor 
did we make any long stop here, bht has- 
tened on towards Jarawena, another of the 
Czar of Muscovy’s colonies, and where we^ 
esiq^ecfeed we should be safe ; but ij; ^ i 
©bs€^ed, that here we be^n for two or three 
days’ march to enter upon tb# ^ast nameless 
desert, of wMeh I shall say more if 5 
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and wliielij if ve liad now been upon it, it is 
more than probable we had been all destroyed. 
It was the second day’s march from Plothns 
that, by the clouds of dnst behind us, at a 
great distance, some of our people began to 
be sensible we were pursued. We had en- 
tered the desert, and had passed by a great 
lake caEed Schaks-Oser, when we perceived 
a very gieat body of horse appear on the 
other side of the lake to the north, we trav- 
elling west. We observed they went away 
west as we did, but had supposed we would 
have taken that side of the lake, whereas we 
very happily took the south side ; and in 
two days more we saw them not, for they, 
fceheving we were still before them, pushed 
on till they came to the river XJdda. This is 
a very great river when it passes farther north ; 
but where we came to it we found it narrow 
and fordable. 

The third day they either found their mis- 
take, or had intelligence of us, and came 
pouring in upon us towards the dusk of the 
evening. We had, to our great satisfaction, 
just pitched upon a place for our camp which 
was very convenient, for the night ; for, as 
we were upon a desert, though but at the 
beginning of it, that was above five hundred 
miles over, we had no towns to lodge at, and 
indeed expected none but the city of Jara- 
wena, which we had yet two days’ march to. 
The desert, however, had some few woods in 
it on this side, and little rivers, which ran aH 
into the great river Udda. It was in a nar- 
3*ow strait between two little but very thick 
woods that we pitched our little camp for 
fiat night, expecting to be attacked in the 

llobody knew but ourselves what we were 
JTOUed for ; but, as it was usual for the 
Mctgiil Tirtars to go about in troops in that 
des^ so ite caravans always fortify them- 
selves ferefy idght against them, as against 
armies of robbers ; and it was therefore no 
new thing to he purged. 

But wt ni^% of aE the nights of 

our t^vels, n most aditetageous camp 5 for 
we lay betwleii |W0^ yro0i% with a little riv- 
ulet running just before our front ; SO that 
we could not be steotmd^ or attacked any 
way but in our Iront #ltein| i We care 
also to make oUr ^ front; m ' strong as we 
could, by placing our pack% ' with (Uir: 
camels and hors^, m a line on the inside 


of the river, and felling some trees in our 
rear. 

In this posture we encamped for the night ; 
but the enemy was upon us before we had 
finished our situation. They did not come 
on us like thieves, as we expected, but sent 
three messengers to us, to demand the men 
to be delivered to them that had abused 
their priests and burnt their god Cham-Chi- 
Thaungu with fire, that they might burn 
them with fire 5 and upon this, they said, they 
would go away and do us no further harm, 
otherwise they would bum us all with fire. 
Our men looked very blank at this message, 
and began to stare at one another, to see who 
looked with most guilt in their faces 5 but 
nobody was the word, nobody did it. The 
leader of the caravan sent word he was well 
assured it was not done by any of our camp ; 
that we were peaceable merchants, travelling 
on our business ; that we had done no harm 
to them or to any one else ; and that there- 
fore they must look further for their enemies 
who had injured them, for we were not the 
people. So desired them not to disturb us ; 
for, if they did, we should defend ourselves. 

They were far from being satisfied with 
this for an answer ; but a great crowd of 
them caine down in the morning by break 
of day to our camp. But seeing us iu «pich 
an unaccountable situation, they durst come 
no farther than the brook in our front, where 
they stood and showed us such a number 
that indeed terrified us very much ; for those 
that spoke least of them spoke of ten thou- 
sand. Here they stood and looked at us 
awhile, and then, setting up a great howl, 
they let fly a crowd of arrows among us ; 
but we were well enough fortified for that, 
for we sheltered under our baggage; and I 
do not remember that one man of ns was 
hurt. 

Some time after this we saw them move a 
little to our right, and expected them on the 
rear ; when a cunning fellow, a Cossack, as 
they call them, of Jarawena, in the pay of 
the Muscovites, calling to the leader of the 
I caravan, md to hi% I ’E go send aE these 
people away to Sibeilka.” This was a city 
four or five day^ journey at least to the 
right, and rather behind us. So he takes 
his bow and arrows, and, getting on horse- 
ibaok, he rides away from our rear directly, 
as. it Were, back to Nertsinskay. After this 
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lie takes a great circuit about, and comes to 
tke army of the Tartais, as if he had been 
sent express to tell them a long story ; that 
the people who had burnt the Cham-Chi- 
Thaungu were gone to Sibeilka, with a cara- 
van of miscreants, as he called them, that is 
to say, Christians ; and that they had re- 
solved to bum the god Schal-Isar belonging 
to the Tongueses. 

As this fellow was himself a mere Tartar, 
and perfectly spoke their language, he coun- 
terfeited so well, that they all took it from 
him, and away they drove in a most violent 
hurry to Sibeilka, which it seems was five 
days^ journey to the north ; and in less than 
three hours they were entirely out of our 
sight, and we never heard any more of them ; 
and we never knew whether they went to 
that other place called Sibeilka or no. 

So we passed safely on to the city of Jara- 
wena, where there was a garrison of Musco- 
vites ; and there we rested five days, the 
caravan being exceedingly fatigued with the 
last day’s hard march, and with want of 
rest in the mght. 

From this city we had a frightful desert, 
which held us three-and-twenty days’ march. 
We furnished ourselves with some tents here, 
for the better accommodating ourselves in.| 
the night ; and the leader of the caravan 
procured sixteen carriages or wagons of the 
country for carrying our water and provis- 
ions, and these carriages were our defence 
every night round our little camp ; so that 
had the Tartars appeared, unless they had 
been very numerous indeed, they would not 
have been able to hurt us. 

We may well be supposed to want rest 
again after this long journey ; for in this 
desert we saw abundance of the sable-hunt- 
ers, as they called them. These are all Tar- 
tars of the Mogul Tartary, of which this 
country is a part ; and they frequently at- 
tack small caravans, hut we saw no numbers 
of them together. I was curious to see the 
sable-skins they catched, but could never 
speak with any of them ; for they durst not 
come near us, neither durst we stra^le feom 
our company to go near tibiem. 

After we had passed this des^ we came 
into a country pretty weE inhabited j tbat is 
to say, we found towns and castles settled 
By tte Ozar of Muswiy, witli gstrfcons of 
italianary soldrers to ike eararans 




and defend the country against the Tartars, 
who would otherwise make it very dangerous 
travelling ; and his czarish majesty has given 
such strict orders for the well guarding the 
caravans and merchants, that if there are any 
Tartars heard of in the country, detachments 
of the garrisons are always sent to see the 
travellers safe from station to station. 

And thus the governor of Adinskoy, whom 
I had opportunity to make a visit to, by 
means of the Scots merchant, who was ac- 
quamted with him, offered us a guard of 
fifty men, if we thought there was any dan- 
ger, to the next station. 

I thought, long before this, that as we came 
nearer to Europe we should find the country 
better peopled, and the people more civil- 
ized ; hut I found myself mistaken in both, 
for we had yet the nation of the Tongueses 
to pass through, where we saw the same 
tokens of paganism and barbarity, or worse 
than before, only as they were conquered by 
the Muscovites, and entirely reduced, they 
were not so dangerous ; hut for rudeness of 
manners, idolatry, and multitheism, no peo- 
ple in the world ever went beyond them. 
They are clothed all in skins of beasts, and 
their houses are bmlt of the same. You 
know not a man from a woman, neither by 
the ruggedness of their countenances or their 
clothes ; and in the winter, when the ground 
is covered with snow, they live underground 
in houses like vaults, which have cavities 
going from one to another. 

If the Tartars had their Cham-Chi-Thaun- 
gu for a whole village or country, these had 
idols in every hut and in every cave ; be- 
sides, they worship the stars, the sun, the 
water, the snow, and, in a word, everything 
that they do not understand, and they un- 
derstand but very little j so that almost 
every element, every uncommon thing, sets 
them a sacrificing. 

But I am no more to describe people than 
countries, any farther than my own story 
comes to be concerned in them. I met with 
nothing peculiar to myself in this country, 
which I reckon was, from the desert which I 
spoke of last, at least four himdred miles, 
half of it being another desert, which took us 
up twelve days’ severe "travelling, without 
house or tree or bush, but were oT" 
again to carry our own provishms, 
water as breaE Afrer we w©^ 
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desert, and Bad travelled two days, we came 
to Janezay, a Muscovite city or station on 
tBe great idver Janezay (Yenisei?). This 
river they told ns parted Europe from Asia, 
though our map-makers, as I am told, do not 
agree to it ; however, it is certamly the east- 
ern boundary of the ancient Siberia, which 
now makes up a province only of the vast 
Muscovite empire, but is itseK equal m big- 
ness to the whole empire of Germany. 

And yet here I observed ignorance and 
paganism still prevailed, except in the Mus- 
covite garrisons. All the country between 
the liver Oby and the river Janezay is as en- 
th'ely pagan, and the people as barbarous, as 
the mmotest of the Tartars $ nay, as any na- 
tion, for aught I know, in Asia or America. 
I also found, which I observed to the Musco- 
vite governors whom I had opportunity to 
converse with, that the poor pagans are not 
much the wiser or the nearer Christianity for 
being under the Muscovite government ; 
which they acknowledged was true enough, 
but, as they said, was none of their business. 
That if the czar expected to convert his Sibe- 
rian, or Tonguese, or Tartar subjects, it 
should be done by sending clergymen among 
them, not soldiers ; and they added, with 
more sincerity than I expected, that they 
fouiid it was not so much the concern of 
their monarch to make the people Christians, 
as it was to make them subjects. 

From this river to the great river Oby, we 
crossed a wild and uncultivated country. I 
cannot say it is a barren soil ; it is only bar- 
ren of I>eople and good management ; other- 
it is hi itself a most pleasant, fruitful, 
lid agreeable country. What inhabitants 
Wblottud in it are all pagans, except such as 
^ sent anmg them from Russia ; for this 
is the eountty, 1 mean on both sides the 
ri^ IBy, liildfcher the Muscovite criminals 
that are not put to death ^ banished, and 
from whence it ^ next to impossible they 
should ever cOme away. 

I have nothing tnaterial to say of my par- 
ticular dfair&j til 1 (toe to Ibbolsld, the 
capimi city of I continued 

some time on the fblbl^tg occasion. 

We had m. 

mt ^ 't^nl Id oti 

we found it 


bound for England, and not for Moscow, to 
consider how to dispose of ourselves. They 
told us of sledges and reindeer to carry us 
over the snow m the winter time ; and, in- 
deed, they have such things that it would be 
incredible to relate the particulars of, by 
which means the Russians travel more in the 
winter than they can in summer ; because in 
these sledges they are able to run all night 
and day : the snow, being frozen, is one uni- 
versal covering to nature, by which the hills, 
the vales, the rivers, the lakes, all are smooth 
and hard as a stone ; and they run upon the 
surface without any regard to what is under- 
neath. 

But I had no occasion to push at a winter 
journey of this kind ; I was bound to Eng- 
land, not to Moscow, and my route lay two 
ways : either I must go on as the caravan 
went, till I came to Jarislaw, and then go 
off west for Narva, and the Gulf of Finland, 
and so either by sea or land to Bantzic, where 
I might possibly sell my China cargo to good 
advantage ; or I must leave the caravan at a 
little town on the Bwiaa, from whence I had 
but six days by water to Archangel, and from 
thence might be sure of shipping, either to 
England, Holland, or Hamburg. 

Now, to go any of these journeys in the 
winter would have been preposterous ; for> 
as to Bantzic, the Baltic would be frozen up, 
and I could not get passage ; and to go by 
land in those countries was far less safe than 
among the Mogul Tartars ; likewise to go to 
Archangel in October, all the ships would be 
gone from thence, and even the merchants, 
who dwell there in summer, retire south to 
Moscow in the winter, when the ships are 
gone ; so that I should have nothing but ex- 
tremity of cold to encounter, with a scarcity 
of provisions, and mnst lie there in an empty 
town all the winter : so that, upon the whole, 
1 thought it a much better way to let the 
caravan go, and to make provision to v inter 
where I was, namely, at TobolskI, in Sibe- 
ria, in the latitude of sixty degrees, where I 
was sure of three things to ear out a cold 
winter with, namtely, plenty of prcmsfcn, 
such as the country affoided ; a warm hou», 
with fuel entmgh and exc^lnnt company: 
of all Which I gfve a lull tmouai in Mb 
place. 

I was now hi a qaM dlffemit elmate 
>£rom my beloyed i^and, where I never feR 
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cold, except wlxen I had my ague ; ou the 
contrary, I had much to do to bear my 
clothes on my back, and never made any 
hie but without doors, and for my necessity 
in diessing my food, &c. Now I made me 
three good vests, wdth large robes, or gowns, 
over them, to hang down to the feet, and 
button close to the wrists, and all these lined 
with furs to make them sufficiently warm. 

As to a warm house, I must confess I 
gieatly disliked our way in England, of mak- 
ing fires in every room in the house, in open 
chimneys, which, when the fire was out, al- 
ways kept the air in the room cold as the 
climate. But, taking an apartment in a good 
house in the town, I ordered a chimney to 
be built like a furnace, in the centre of six 
several rooms, like a stove ; the funnel to 
carry the smoke went up one way, the door 
to come at the fire went in another, and all 
the rooms were kept eq^ually warm, but no 
fire seen ; just as they heat the bagnios in 
England. 

By this means we had always the same 
climate in all the rooms, and an equal heat 
was preserved ; and how cold soever it was 
without, it was always warm within, and yet 
we saw no fire, nor were incommoded with 
any smoke. 

The most wonderful thing of all was, that 
it should be possible to meet with good com- 
pany here, in a country so barbarous as that 
of the most northerly parts of Europe, near 
the Frozen Ocean, and within but a very few 
degrees of Nova Eembla. 

But this being the country where the state 
criminals of Muscovy, as I observed before, 
are all banished, this city was full of noble- 
men, princes, gentlemen, colonels, and, in 
short, all degrees of the nobility, gentry, 
soldiery, and courtiers of Muscovy, Here 
was the famous Prince Gallitzin, the old 
General Eohostiski, and several other persons 
of note, and some ladies. 

By means of my Scots merchant, whom, 
nevertheless, I parted with here, I made m 
acquaintance here with several of these gen- 
tlemen, and some of them of the first rank j 
and from these, in the long winter nights in 
which I stayed here, I received sev^l veiy 
a^eable visits. It was taUdng one ffighi 

with Prince , one of the banished mifoisr 

tors of stafe belonging to Ozw of Mus^ 
covy-j that mjlaJkitf 





gan. He had been telling me abundance of 
fine things, of the greatness, the magnificence, 
the dominions, and the absolute power of the 
Emperor of the Eussians. I interrupted him, 
and told him, I was a greater and more 
powerful prince than ever the Czar of Mus- 
covy was, though my dominions were not so 
large, or my people so many. The Eussian 
grandee looked a little surprised, and, fixing 
his eyes steadily upon me, began to wonder 
what I meant. 

I told him his wonder would cease when I 
had explained myself. First, I told him, I 
had the absolute disposal of the lives and for- 
tunes of all my subjects : that, notwithstand- 
ing my absolute power, I had no one person 
disaffected to my government or to my per- 
son in all my dominions. He shook his head 
at that, and said there, indeed, I outdid the 
Czar of Muscovy, I told him that all the 
lands in my kingdom were my own, and all my 
subjects were not only my tenants, but ten- 
ants at will ; that they would all fight for me 
to the last drop ; and that never tyrant, for 
such I acknowledged myself to be, was ever 
so universally beloved, and yet so horribly 
feared by his subjects. 

After amusing them with these riddles in 
government for a while, I opened the case, 
and told them the story at large of my living 
in the island, and how I managed both my- 
self and the people there that were under me, 
just as I have since minuted it down. They 
were exceedingly taken with the story, and 
especially the prince, who told me, with a 
sigh, that the true greatness of life was to be 
master of onrselves ; that he would not have 
exchanged such a state of life as mine to have 
been Czar of Muscovy ; and that he found 
more felicity in the retirement he seemed 
to be banished to there than ever he 
found in the h%hest authority he enjoyed in 
the fjourt of his master, the czar ; that the 
height of human vusdom was to bring our 
tempers down to our circumstances, and to 
make a calm within under the weight of the 
greatest storm without. When he first came 
hither, he said, he used to tear the hair from 
his head and the clothes from his back, as 
othe;i?s had done before him: but a little 
Mme and consideration had nrade him look 
into himself as well as round him to things 
without ; that he found the mind of pf 
Mi was but once brought to reflect pfe 
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state of imiveisal life, and hov Httle this Ms spirits, which were app^ent in Ms cotm- 
world was concerned in its true felicity, was tenance, that it was evident it was the true 
perfectly capable of making a felicity for it- sense of his soul There was no room to 
self, fully satisfying to itself, and suitable to doubt his sincenty. t j 

its own best ends and desires, with but very I told him I once thought myself a tod 
little assistance from the world ; that air to of a monarch m my old station, of wMch I had 
breathe in, food to sustain life, clothes for given him an account, but that I thought he 
warmth, and liberty for exercise in order to was not a monarch only, but a great con- 
health, completed, in his opinion, all that the q[ueror ; for that he that hM got a victo^ 
world could do for us : and though the great- over Ms own exorbitant desires, and has the 
ness the authority, the riches, and the pleas- absolute dominion over Mmself, whose reason 
urea" which some enjoyed in the world, and entirely governs his will, is certainly greater 
wMch he had enjoyed his share of, had much than he that conquers a city. But, my 
in them that was agreeable to us, yet, he oh- lord,” said I, « shall I take the iberty to ask 
served that all those things chiefly gratified you a question “With all my heart, 
the coarsest of our affections, such as our says he. “If the door of your liberty was 
ambition, our particular pride, our avarice, opened,” said I, “would you not take hold 
our vanity, and our sensuality, — all which of it to deliver yourseK from this exile 
were, indeed, the mere product of the worst “Hold!” said he ; “your question is suh- 
part of man, were in themselves crimes, tie, and requires some serious, just distinc- 
and had in them the seeds of aU. manner of tions to give it a sincere answer ; and 1 11 
crunebjhutneitherwere related to orconcemed give it to you from the bottom of my heart, 
with any of those virtues that constituted us Nothing that I know of in this woild would 
wise men, or of those graces which distin- move me to deliver myself from this state of 
guished us as Christians : that, being now de- banishment except these two : first, the en- 
prived of. all the fancied felicity which he joyment of my relations ; and, secondly, a 
kjoyed in the full exercise of all those vices, little warmer climate. But I protest to you 
he said he was at leisure to look upou the that to go back to the pomp of the court, the 
dark side of them, where he found all man- glory, the power, the hurry of a minister of 
nerof defoimity ; and was now convinced that state, the wealth, the gayety, and the pleas- 
virtue only makes a man truly wise, rich, tires, that is to say, follies, of a courtier,— 
and great, and preserves him in the way to a if my master should send me word this^ mo- 
superior happiness in a future state. And ment that he restores me to all he banished 
in this, he said, they were more happy in me from, I protest, if I know myself at all, I 
their banishment than all their enemies were, would not leave this wilderness, these deserts, 
who hid the full possession of all the wealth and these frozen lakes, for the palace at Mos- 
and power that they (the banished) had left cow.” 

btod them. “ 

“Nor, sir,” says he, “do I bring my mind only are banished from the pleasures of the 
in this politieilly, by the necessity of my court, and from the power and authority and 
circutetances, which some call miserable ; wealth you enjoyed before, hut you may he 
bui( If 1 know anything of myself, I would absent, too, from some of the conveniences 
not nOw ^o hick, Ihough the czar, my mas- of life, your estate, perhaps, confiscated, and 
ter, should csil ihe, ind reinstate me in all your effects plundered, and the supplies left 
my former say, I would no you here may not he suitable to the ordinary 

more go hack fd It than I believe my soul, demands of life.” 

when it shall be' delivered f[?om this prison “ Ay,” says he, “ that is, as you suppose me 
of the body, and te hid i taste of the giori- to he a lord or a prince, &c. So indeed I 
ous state beyond life, would chine hack to am ; hut you are now to consider me didy as 
the jail of flesh and blood it is enclosed a man, a human creature, not at all distin- 
in, and leave heaV<®Ei to in Ihe diit and guished hfom another j and so I can suffer 
grime of human affairs ” ^ r t |i| | no want unless I shall he visited vdth sick- 

He spoke this with nmch warmth in hi^ ness and distempers. However, to put the 
' temper, so much earhhstness^ and motion of question out of dispute : you see our man- 
n ' .1, ii. . : I .i ' . , _ 
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nerj we are in this place five persons of 
rank ; we live perfectly retired, as suited to 
a state of banishment ; we have something 
rescued from the shipwreck of our fortunes 
which keeps us from the mere necessity of 
hunting for our food ; but the poor soldiers 
who are here, without that help, live in as 
much plenty as we, who go into the woods and 
catch sables and foxes. The labor of a month 
will maintain them a year ; and as the way 
of living is not expensive, so it is not hard to 
get sufficient to ourselves : so that objection 
is otit of doors.” 

I have not room to give a full account of 
the most agreeable conversation I had with 
this truly great man j in all which he showed 
that his mind was so inspired with a superior 
knowledge of things, so supported by religion 
as wrell as by a vast share of wisdom, that his 
contempt of the world was really as much as 
he had expressed, and that he was always the 
same to the last, as will appear in the story I 
am going to tell. 

I had been here eight months, and a dark, 
dreadful winter I thought it to be, the cold 
so intense that I could not so much as look ! 
about without being wrapped in furs, and a | 
mask of fur before my face, or rather a hood, ’ 
with only a hole for breath and two for sight 
The little daylight we had was, as we reck- 
oned, for three months, not above five hours a 
day, and six at most ; only that the snow 
lying on the ground continually, and the 
W’eather clear, it was never (^uite dark. Our 
horses were kept, or rather starved, under- 
ground ; and as for our servants, — for we 
hired three servants here to look after our 
horses and selves, — we had every now and 
then their fingers and toes to thaw and take 
care of, lest they should mortify and fall off. 

It is true, within doors we were warm, the 
houses being close, the walls thick, the lights 
small, and the glass all double. Our food 
was chiefly the flesh of deer, dried and cured 
in the season ; good bread enough, but baked 
as biscuits ; dried fish of several sorts, and 
some flesh of mutton and of the buffaloes, 
which is pretty good beef. All the stores of 
provision for the winter are laid up in the 
summer, and well cured. Otur d^nk was 
water mixed with ac[ua iitse instead 6f 
hrandy ; and, for a tireat, mead instead of 
wine, which, however, hate excellent 
good. The who Ventee abroad all 


weathers, frequently brought us in fresh veni- 
son, very fat and good, and sometimes bear’s 
flesh, hut we did not much care for the last. 
We had a good stock of tea, with which we 
treated our friends, as above ; and, in a word, 
we lived very cheerfully and well, all things 
considered. 

It was now March, and the days grown 
considerably longer, and the weather at least 
tolerable; so the other travellers began to 
prepare sleds to carry them over the snow, 
and to get things ready to be going ; but my 
measures being fixed, as I have said, for Arch- 
angel, and not to Muscovy or the Baltic, I 
made no motion, knowing very well that the 
ships from the south do not set out for that 
part of the world till May or June, and that, 
if I was there by the beginning of August, it 
would be as soon as any slips would be 
ready to go away; and therefore, I ^ay, I 
I made no haste to be gone, as others did ; in 
1 a word, I saw a great many people, nay, all 
the travelleis, go away before me. It seems, 
every year they go from hence to Moscow for 
trade, namely, to carry furs and buy neces- 
saries with them, which they bring back to 
furnish their shops : also others went of the 
same errand to Archangel ; but then they also, 
being to come back again above eight hun- 
dred miles, went all out before me. 

In short, about the latter end of May I 
began to make aH ready to pack up ; and as 
I was doing this, it occurred to me that, 
seeing all these people were banished by the 
Czar of Muscovy to Siberia, and yet, when 
they came there, were left at liberty to go 
whither they would, why did they not then 
go away to any part of the world wherever 
they thought fit 1 and I began to examine 
what should hinder them from making such 
an attempt. 

But my wonder was over when I entered 
upon that subject with the person I have men- 
tioned, who answered me thus : “ Consider, 
first), sir,” said he, “ the place where we are ; 
and, secondly, the condition we are in ; 
especially,” said he, “the generality of the 
people who are banished hither. We are 
surrounded,” said he, “ with stronger things 
than bars and bolts : on the north side an 
nnnavigable ocean, where ship never sailed 
and boat never swam ; iieither, if we Imd 
both, Could we know where to go ; 

Every other way,” said he, ^^itehiaye aboVea 
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thousand miles to pass through the Czar^s own 
dominions, and by ways utterly unpassable, 
except by the roads made by the governor, 
and by the towns garrisoned % his troops ; so 
that we could neither pass undiscovered by 
the road, or subsist any other way j so that 
it is in vain to attempt it.” 

I was silenced, indeed, at once, and found 
that they were in a prison every jot as secure 
as if they had been locked up m the castle 
at Moscow. However, it came into my 
thought, that I might certainly be made an 
instrument to procure the escape of this ex- 
cellent person, and that whatever hazard I 
ran, I would certainly try if I could carry 
him of. Upon this I took an occasion one 
evening to tell him my thoughts : I repre- 
sented to him that it was very easy for me to 
carry him away, there being no guard over 
him in the country, and as I was not going 
to Moscow, but to Archangel, and that I 
went in the nature of a caravan, by which I 
was not obliged to lie in the stationary towns 
in the desert, but could encamp every night i 
where I would, we might easily pass unin- ^ 
terrupted to Archangel, where I would 
immediately secure him on board an English 
or Dutch ship, and carry him of safe along 
with me j and as to his subsistence and other 
particulars, it should be my care till he could 
better supply himself. 

He heaKi me very attentively, and looked 
earnestly on me aU the while I spoke. Hay, 
I could see in his very face that what I said 
put his spirits into an exceeding ferment ; 
Jus color frequently changed, his eyes looked 
red,*, and his heart fluttered, that it might be 
perceived iu his countenance ; nor could 
he iitonediately answer me when I had done, 
atoih as it were, expected what he would say 
to it ; but after he had paused a little he 
embraiceft and said, How unhappy are 
we, ungul-lded creatures as we are, that even 
our greatest aci» of friendship are made 
snares to uS, and we ^re made tempters of 
one another I Mf dear Mend,” said he, 

your of eir is eq hes suoh kindness 

in it, is so disintere^ed |n itself, and is so 
calculated for my ad-v^tage, that I must 
have veiy little knowledge of the world, if I 
did not both wonder it and acknowledge 
the obligation I have upon me you for it ; 
but did you believe wte,|sinc^htUi J 
have 10 often said' to jeu ^ f entempt pf | 


the world 1 Bid you believe I spoke my 
very soul to you, and that I had really ob- 
tained that degree of felicity here, that had 
placed me above aH that the world could 
give me or do for me 1 Did you believe I 
was sincere when I told you I would not go 
back, if I was recalled even to all that once I 
was in the court, with the favor of the Czar, 
my master ^ Did you believe me, my friend, 
to be an honest man, or did you think me to 
he a boasting hypocrite 1 ” Here he stopped, 
as if he would hear what I would say ; but, 
indeed, I soon after perceived that he stopped 
because his spirits were in motion ; his great 
heart was full of struggles, and he could not 
go on. I was, I confess, astonished at the 
thing, as well as at the man, and I used some 
arguments with him to urge him to set him- 
self free ; that he ought to look upon this as 
a door opened by Heaven for his deliverance, 
and a summons by Providence, who has the 
care and disposition of all events, to do him- 
self good and to render himself useful in the 
world. 

He had by this time recovered himself. 
“ How do you know, sir,” says he, warmly, 
“ that, instead of a summons from Heaven, 
it may not be a feint of another instrument, 
representing, in all the alluring colors to me, 
the show of felicity as a deliverance, which 
may in itself be my snare, and tend directly 
to my ruin ? Here I am free from the temp- 
tation of returning to my former miserable 
greatness ; there I am not sure but that all 
the seeds of pride, ambition, avarice, and 
luxury, which I know remain in nature, may 
revive and take root, and, in a word, again 
overwhelm me ; and then the happy prisoner 
whom you see now master of his souFs lib- 
erty shall be the miserable slave of his own 
senses, in the full enjoyment of all personal 
liberty. Dear sir, let me remain in this blessed 
confinement, banished from the crimes of life, 
rather than purchase a show of freedom at 
the expense of the liberty of my reason, and 
at the expense of the future happiness which 
now I have in my view, but shall then, I 
fear, quickly lose sight of j for I am but flesh, 
a man, a mere man, have passions land affec- 
tions as likely to possess md^ overthrow me 
as any man. 0, be not my Meftd an,d my 
tempter both together 1 ” 

If I was surprised bdore, I was quite 
Amnb now, and stood silent, looking at Mm; 
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and, indeed, admired what I saw. The 
struggle in his soul was so great that, though 
the weather was extremely cold, it put him 
into a most violent sweat, and I found he 
wanted to give vent to his mind ; so I said 
a word or two, that I would leave him to 
consider of it, and wait on him again j and 
then I withdrew to my own apartment. 

About two hours alter, I heaid somebody 
at or near the door of my room, and I was 
going to open the door ; but he had opened 
It, and came in. “ My dear friend,'^ says he, 

“ you had almost overset me, but I am re- 
covered ; do not take it ill that I do not close 
with your offer ; I assure you, ’t is not for 
want of a sense of the kindness of it in you : 
and I come to make the most sincere ac- 
knowledgment of it to you ; but I hope I 
have got the victory over myself.” 

** My lord,” said I, “ I hope you are fully 
satisfied that you do not resist the call of 
Heaven.” “Sir,” said he, “if it had been 
from Heaven, the same power would have 
influenced me to accept it ; but I hope, and 
am fully satisfied, that it is from Heaven 
that I decline it ; and I have an infinite 
satisfaction in the parting, that you shall 
leave me an honest man still, though not a 
free man.” 

I had nothing to do but to acquiesce, and 
make professions to him of my having no 
end in it but a sincere desire to serve him. 
He embraced me very passionately, and 
assured me he was sensible of that, and 
should always acknowledge it : and with 
that he offered me a very fine present of 
sables, too much indeed for me to accept 
from a man in his circumstances ; and I 
would have avoided them, but he would not 
be refused. 

The next morning I sent my servant to 
his lordship, with a small present of tea, and 
two pieces of China damask, and four little 
wedges of J apau gold, which did not all weigh 
above six ounces or thereabont, but were far 
short of the value of his sables, which, in- 
deed, when I came to England, I found 
worth near £ 200. He v%eceptedthe tea, and 
one piece of the damask and one of the 
pieces of gold, which had a fine stamp upon 
it, of the Japau coinage, which I found he 
took for the rarity of i^ but would not take 
any more f and he 8^ word by ihy servant 
that he desipd to ^lealc 


When I came to him, he told me I knew 
what had passed between us, and hoped I 
would not move him any more m that affair ; 
but that, since I had made snch a generous 
offer to hi-m, he asked me, if I had kindness 
enough to offer the same to another person 
that he would name to me, in whom he had 
a great share of concern. I told him that I 
could not say I inclined to do so much for 
any one but himself, for whom I had a par- 
ticular value, and should have been glad to 
have been the instrument of his deliverance ; 
however, if he would please to name the person 
to me, I would give him my answer, and 
hoped he would not be displeased with me, 
if he was with my answer. He told me, it 
was only his son, who, though I had not 
seen him, yet was in the same condition with 
himself, and above two hundred miles from 
I him, on the other side the Oby ; but that, if 
I consented, he would send for him. 

I made no hesitation, but told him I would 
do it. I made some ceremony in letting him 
understand that it was wholly on his account; 
and that, seeing I conld not prevail on him, 1 
would show my respect to Mm by my con- 
cern for Ms son. But these tMngs are too 
tedious to repeat here. He sent away the 
next day for Ms son ; and in about twenty 
days he came back with the messenger, bring- 
ing six or seven horses loaded with very rich 
furs, and which in the whole amounted to a 
very great value. 

His servants brought the horses into the 
town, but left the young lord at a distance, 
till night, when he came incognito into onr 
apartment, and his father presented Mm to 
me ; and, in short, we concerted there the 
manner of our travelling, and everything 
proper for the journey. 

I had bought a considerable quantity of 
sables, black fox-skins, fine ermines, and such 
other furs as are very rich, — I say, I had 
bought them in that city in exchange for 
some of the goods I brought from China ; in 
particular, for the cloves and nutmegs, of 
wMeh I sold the greatest part here, and the 
rest afterwards at Archangel, for a much 
better price than I could have done at 
don ; and my partner, who was sensible of 
the profit, and whose business more 1 1 

larly than mine was merchandise, was migh^ 
ily pleased with our stay, on account of|tiie 
traffic we made here. ^ i ^ i t m ;;.f |^. 
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It was tke beginning of June when I left 
this remote place, a city, I believe, little 
beard of in. tbe world ; and, indeed, it is so 
far out of tbe road ol commerce tbat I know 
not bow it sbould be much talked of. We 
were now come to a very small caravan, 
being only tbirty-two borses and camels in 
aE ; and all of them passed for mine, tbougb 
my new guest was proprietor of eleven of 
them. It was most natural, also, tbat I 
sbould take more servants witb me than I 
bad before, and tbe young lord passed for 
my steward. Wbat great man I passed for 
myself I know not, neither did it concern me 
to inquire. We bad here the worst and tbe 
largest desert to pass over tbat we met witb 
in all tbe journey. Indeed, I caE it tbe 
worst, because tbe way was very deep in i 
some places and very uneven in others. The 
best we bad to say for it was, tbat we thought 
we bad no troops of Tartars and robbeis to 
fear, and tbat they never came to tbis side 
tbe Oby, or at least but very seldom ; but 
we found it otherwise. 

My young lord bad witb him a faithful 
Muscovite servant, or rather a Siberian ser- 
vant, who was perfectly acquainted with tbe 
country, and led us by private roads, so that we 
avoided coming into tbe principal towns and 
cities upon tbe great road, such as Tnmen, 
Soly-Kamskoi, and several others ; because 
tbe Muscovite garrisons which are kept there 
are very curious and strict in their observa- 
tion upon traveEers, and searching lest any 
of tbe banished persons of note sbould make 
their escape tbat way into Muscovy. But by 
tbk ibeans, as we were kept out of the cities, 
sC otor whole journey was a desert, and we 
were cblged to encamp and Ee in our tents 
Wbeti. we might have bad very good accom- 
modation tn tbe cities on tbe way. Tbis tbe 
youi^ Ictd Was so sensible of, tbat be would 
not allow us to be abroad, when we came to 
^veral clto on tbe way, but lay abroad 
bimself witb b^ Servant in the woods, and 
met us always at the appointed places. 

W e Were just ^tered Iteope, having passed 
tbe river Eain4,f these parts, is tbe 

boundary between Skrbpe and Asia, and tbe 
first city on tbe Euro|^aa* side was caEed 
Soly-Kamskoi, wMob is^^mueb as to say 
tbe great city on tbe met Kama, ^ Md 
here we thought to have seen some etident 
alteration in tbe people, their manners^ tb^ 
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habits, their religion, and their business. 
But we were mistaken ; for we bad a vast 
desert to pass, which, by relation, is near 
seven hundred miles long in some places, but 
not above two hundred miles ovei where we 
passed it, so, tiE we came past tbat horrible 
place, we found very little difference between 
tbat country and tbe Mogul Tartaxy ; the 
people mostly pagans, and little better than 
tbe savages of America, their bouses and 
towns full of idols, and tbeir way of living 
wboEy barbarous, except in tbe cities as 
above, and tbe villages near them, where 
there are Christians, as they caE themselves, 
of tbe Greek Church, but have tbeir religion 
mingled with so many relics of superstition, 
tbat it is scarce to be known in some places 
from mere sorcery and witchcraft. 

In passing this forest, I thought indeed we 
mnst, after all our dangers were in our ima- 
gination escaped, as before, have been plun- 
dered and robbed, and perhaps murdered, by 
a troop of thieves. Of wbat country they 
were, whether tbe roving bands of tbe Os- 
tiacbi, a kind of Tartars or wild people on 
tbe bank of tbe Oby, and ranged thus fax; 
or whether they were tbe sable-bnnters of 
Siberia, I am yet at a loss to know ; but they 
were all on horseback, carried bows and ax- 
rows, and were at first about five-and-forty 
in number. They came so near to us as 
within about two musket-sliots, and, asking 
no questions, they surrounded us witb their 
borses, and looked very earnestly upon us 
twice. At length they placed themselves 
just in our way, upon which we drew up 
in a little line before our camels, being 
not above sixteen men in all ; and being 
drawn up thus, we halted, and sent out tbe 
Siberian servant, who attended bis lord, to 
see who they were. His master was tbe 
more wiEing to let Mm go, because be was 
not a Ettle apprehensive tbat they were a 
Siberian troop sent out after him. Tbe man 
came up near them witb a flag of truce, and 
called them ; but tbougb be spoke several 
of tbeir languages of dialects, or languages 
rather, be could not understand a word they 
said. However, after some signs to him not 
to come nearer to them at bis peril, so be said 
he understood them to mean, offering to shoot 
at Mm if he advanced, tbe fellow came back 
no wiser than be went ; only tbat by tbeir 
dress, be said, be beEeved them to be some 
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Tartars of Kalmuck, or of Circassian kordes, 
and that there must be more of them upon 
the great desert, though he never heard that 
any of them ever were seen so far north be- 
fore. 

This was small comfort to us ; however, 
we had no remedy. There was on our left 
hand, at about a quarter of a mile’s distance, 
a little grove or clump of trees, which stood 
close together, and very near the road. I 
immediately resolved we would advance to 
those trees, and fortify ourselves as well as 
we could there : for, fiist, I considered that 
the trees would, in a great measure, cover us 
fxom their arrows ; and, in the next place, 
they could not come to charge us in a body. 
It was indeed my old Portuguese pilot who 
proposed it, and who had this excellency at- 
tending him, namely, that he was always 
readiest and most apt to direct and encour- 
age us in cases of the most danger. We ad- 
vanced immediately with what speed we 
could, and gained that little wood, the Tar- 
tars or thieves, for we knew not what to call 
them, keeping their stand, and not attempt- 
ing to hinder us. When we came thither, we 
found, to our great satislaction, that it was a 
swampy, springy piece of ground ; and on the 
one side a very great spring of water, which, 
running out in a little rill or brook, was, i 
a little farther, joined by another of the like 
bigness, and was, in short, the head or source 
of a considerable river, called afterwards the 
Wirtska. The trees which grew about this 
spring were not in all above two hundred, but 
were very large, and stood pretty thick ; so 
that as soon as we got in we saw ourselves 
perfectly safe &om the enemy, unless they 
alighted and attacked us on foot. 

But to make this more difficult, our Por- 
tuguese, with indefatigable application, cut 
down great arms of the trees, and laid them 
hanging, not quite cut off, from one tree to 
another, s6 that he made a continued fence 
almost round us. 

We stayed here, waiting the motion of the 
enemy, some hours, without perceiving they 
made any motion: when, about two hours 
before night, they came down directly upon 
us, and, though we had not perceived it, 
we found they had been joined by some 
more of the ^ime, so that there ^ere near 
fourscore horse, wheifeof, h6wevei, i^e fancied 
Some were ■^omen. ^ They bn HE Eiey 
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were within half-shot of our little wood, 
when we ffred one musket without hall, and 
called to them in the Eussian tongue to 
know what they wanted, and hid them keep 
off. But, as if they knew nothing of what 
we said, they came on with a double fury, 
directly up to the wood-side, not imagining 
we were so barricaded that they could not 
break in. Our old pilot was our captain as 
well as he had been our engineer, and de- 
sired of us not to fire upon them till they 
came within pistol-shot, that we might be 
sure to kill, and that, when we did fire, 
we should be sure to take good aim. We 
bade him give the word of command, which 
he delayed so long that they were, some of 
them, within two pikes’ length of us when 
we fired. 

We aimed so true, or Providence directed 
our shot so sure, that we killed fourteen of 
them, and wounded several others, as also 
several of their horses ; for we had all of ns 
loaded our pieces with two or three bullets ’ 
at least. 

They were terribly surprised with our 
fire, and retreated immediately about one 
hundred rods from us, in which tmie we 
loaded our pieces agaia ; and seeing them 
keep that distance, we sallied out, and 
caught four or five of their horses, whose 
riders, we suppose, were killed, and, coming 
up to the dead, we could easily perceive they 
were Tartars, but knew not from what coun- 
try, or how they came to make an excursion 
such an unusual length. 

About an hour after they made a motion 
to attack ns again, and rode round our little 
wood to see where else they might break in ; 
hut finding us always ready to face them, 
they went off again, and we resolved not to 
stir from the place for that night. 

We slept little, yon may be sure, but spent 
the most part of the night in strengthening 
our situation, and barricading the entrances 
into the wood, and keeping a strict watch. 
We waited lor daylight, and when it came it 
gave ns a very unwelcome discovery indeed ; 
for the enemy, who we thought were dis- 
couraged with the reception they had met 
with, were now increased to no less ths^ 
three hundred, and had set np eleven^ bx , 
twelve huts and tents, as if * 

Solved to besiege ns ; and this fittle 
they had pitched upcSa 
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about three quaitexs of a luile from us* We 
were indeed surprised at tbis discovery ; and 
now, I confess, I gave myself over for lost, 
and all that I had. The loss of my effects 
did not lie so near me, though they were very 
considerable, as the thoughts of falling into 
the hands of such barbarians, at the latter 
end of my journey, after so many difficulties 
and hazards as I had gone through, and even 
in sight of our port, where we e^qpected 
safety and deliverance. As for my partner, 
he was raging. He declared that to lose his 
goods would be his ruin; and he would 
rather die than be starved ; and he was for 
fighting to the last drop. 

The young lord, as gallant as ever flesh 
showed itself, was for fighting to the last 
also ; and my old pilot was of the opinion 
we were able to resist them all in the situa- 
tion we were then in. And thus we spent 
the day in debates of what we should do. 
But towards evening we found that the 
number of our enemies still increased, per- 
haps as they were abroad in several parties 
for prey. The first had sent out scouts to 
call for help, and to ac(][uamt them of the 
booty; and we did not know but by the 
morning they might stDl be a greater number. 
So I began to inquire of those people we 
had brought from Tobolski if there were uo 
other or more private ways by which we 
might avoid them in the night, and perhaps 
either retreat to some town, or get help to 
guard us over the desert 
The Siberian who was servant to the 
jroung lord told us, if we designed to avoid i 
Ifan, and not fight, he would engage to I 
carry us off in the night, to a way that went ; 
noTi^ towards the Petrou, by which he made 
no questiop but we might get away, and the 
Tartars never the wiser. But, he said, his 
lord had to|d Mm he would not retreat, hut 
would mther choose to %ht. I told him he 
mistook his iolrd j for that he was too wise a 
man to love %hliDg for sake of it ; that 
I knew his l<id wm brave enorgh by what 
he had showed ahready j but tibat his lord 
ki»w bett^ thah to have seventeen 

or dghtoou 4ft unless an 

unavoidable neces^ty to I ^ 

that if he fhou^ht l|; touus to escape 

to dt but 
aft 
his Me if 


he did not perform it. We soon brought his 
lord to give that order, though privately; 
and we immediately prepared for the putting 
it in practice. 

And first, as soon as it began to be dark, 
we kindled a fire in our little camp, which 
we kept burning, and prepared so as to make 
it burn all night, that the Tartars might con- 
clude we were stiU there. But as soon as it 
was dark, that is to say, so as we could see 
the stars, for our guide would not stir before, 
having all our horses and camels ready load- 
ed, we followed our new guide, who, I soon 
found, steered himself by the pole, or north 
star, all the country being level for a long 
way. 

After we had travelled two hours very 
hard, it began to be lighter still ; not that 
it was quite dark all night, but the moon 
began to rise, so that, in a word, it was rather ' 
lighter than we wished it to be. By six 
o’clock the next morning we were gotten 
near forty miles, though the truth is we 
almost spoiled our horses. Here we found 
a Russian village named Kermazinskoy, 
where we rested, and heard nothing of the 
Kalmuck Tartars that day. About two 
hours before night we set out again, and 
travelled till eight the next morning, though 
not quite so quiet as before ; and about; 
seven o’clock we passed a little river called 
Kirtza, and came to a good laige town in- 
habited by Russians, and very populous, 
called Ozomoys. There we heard that sev- 
eral troops or hordes of Kalmucks had been 
abroad upon the desert, but that ve were 
now completely out of danger of them, wMch 
was to our great satisfaction, you may be 
sure. Here we were obliged to get some 
Iresh horses, and, having need enough of rest, 
we stayed five days ; and my partner and I 
agreed to give the honest Siberian who 
brought us thither the value of ten pistoles 
for Ms conducting us. 

In five days more we came to Veussima, 
upon the river Witzogda, and running into 
the Dwina. We were there, very happily, 
near the end of our travels by land, that 
river bemg navigable in seven days’ passage 
to Archangel. Prom hence we came to Bafr- 
r^iskoy, the Bd of July, and, providing onr- 
selves with two luggage-boats, and a baigo 
for our own convenience we emhmrked toe 
arrived aE safe ^ Archangel toe 
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ISth, having been a year and five months 
and three days on the journey, including 
our stay of eight months and odd days at 
Tobolski. 

We were obliged to stay at this place six 
weeks, for the arrival of the ships, and must 
have tarried longer, had not a Hamburger 
come in above a month sooner than any of 
the English ships ; when, after some consider- 
ation that the city of Hamburg might happen 
to be as good a maiket for our goods as Lon- 
don, we all took fi eight with him ; and, having 
put my goods on board, it was most natural 
for me to put my stewaid on board to take 
care of them, by which means my young 
loid had a sufficient opportunity to conceal 
himself, never coming on shore in all the 
time we stayed there ; and this he did that he 
might not be seen in the city, where some of 
the Moscow merchants would certainly have 
seen and discovered him. 

We sailed from Archangel the 20th of 
August, the same year, and after no extraor- 
dinary bad voyage, arrived in the Elbe the 
13th of September. Here my partner and I 
found a very good sale for our goods, as well 
those of China as the sables, &c., of Siberia ; 
and dividing the produce of our effects, my 


share amounted to £ 3,475 17 s. 3 d., notwith- 
standing so many losses we had sustained 
and charges we had been at, only remember- 
ing that I had included in this about six 
hundred pounds^ worth of diamonds which I 
had purchased at Bengal. 

Here the young lord took his leave of us, 
and went up the Elbe, in order to go to the 
Court of Vienna, where he resolved to seek 
protection, and -where he could correspond 
with those of his father's friends who weie 
left alive. He did not part without all the 
testimonies he could give me of gratitude 
for the service I had done him, and his sense 
of my kindness to the prince, his father. 

To conclude. Having stayed near four 
months in Hamburg, I came from thence 
overland to the Hague, where I embarked 
in the packet, and arrived in London the 
lOth of January, 1705, having been gone 
from England ten yeais and nine months. 

And here, resolving to harass myself no 
more, I am preparing for a longer journey 
than aU these, havmg lived seventy-two 
years a life of infinite variety, and learned 
sufficiently to know the value of retirement 
and the blessing of ending oux days in 
peace. 
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H^TRODUCTION-. 


It cannot be said of Goldsmith, as has been observed of most authors, that the 
memoirs of his life comprise little more than a history of his writings. His life was 
full of adventures. 

Oliver, the third son of Mr. Charles Goldsmith, was born at Elphin, in the 
county of Eoscommon, Ireland, on the 29th of November, 1728. His father, who 
had been educated at Dublin College, was a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and had married Anne, daughter of the Eev. Oliver Jones, master of the diocesan 
school of Elphin. The liberal education which the father bestowed upon the eldest 
son had deducted so much from a narrow income that, when Oliver was born, after 
an interval of seven years from the birth of the former child, no prospect in life 
appeared for him but a mechanical or a mercantile occupation. 

The rudiments of instruction he acquired from a schoolmaster in the village, who 
had served in Queen Anne’s wars as a quartermaster in that detachment of the army 
which was sent to Spain. Being of a communicative turn, and finding a ready 
hearer in young Oliver, this man used frequently to entertain him with what he 
called his adventures ; nor is it without probability supposed that these laid the 
foundation of that wandering disposition which became afterward so conspicuous in 
his pupil. 

At an early age Oliver exhibited indications of genius, and, while a boy, received 
some schooling, until, on the 11th of June, 1744, he was admitted a sizer of Trinity 
College, Dublin. After leaving the University, where he had pursued a wild 
and reckless career, it was settled that he should make physic his profession j and he 
departed for Edinburgh, where he settled about the latter end of the year 1752. 

Having, however, gone through the usual courses of physic and anatomy in the 
Scottish University, Goldsmith went to Leyden to complete his studies. Here he 
resided about a year, studying anatomy under Albinus and chemistry under Gam- 
bius ; but here, as formerly, his little property was destroyed by play and dissipa- 
tion ; and he is actually believed to have set out on his travels with only one clean 
shirt and not a guilder in his purse, trusting wholly to Providence for a subsistence. 

It is generally understood that in the history of his Philosophic Tagabond (Vicar 
of Wakefield, Chap. XX.) he has related many of his own adventures ; and that when 
on Ms pedestrian tour through Flanders and France, as he had some knowledge of 
29 
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music, he turned what had formerly been Ms amusement into a present means of 
subsistence. » 

From Switzerland Goldsmith proceeded to Padua, where he stayed six months, 
and is by some supposed to have there taken his degree of Bachelor of Physic ; 
though others are of opinion that if ever he really took any medical degree abroad, 
it was at Louvain. 

After visiting all the northern part of Italy he travelled, stiH on foot, through 
France ; and, embarking at Calais, landed at Dover in the summer of 1756, unknown, 
as he supposed, to a single individual, and with not a guinea in his pocket went up 
to London. 

His first employment was as an usher in some school Afterward he commenced 
medical practice at Bankside, in Southwark, whence he presently removed to the 
neighborhood of the Temple. His success as a physician is not known, but his in- 
come was very small , for, as he used to say, he got very few fees, though he had 
abundance of patients. Some addition, however, he now began to derive from the 
efforts of his pen ; and it appears that he was for a while with the celebrated Samuel 
Richardson "as corrector of the press. 

Toward the latter end of 1758 Goldsmith happened to dine at Dr. Milner^s table 
with Mr. Ralph Griffiths, the proprietor of The Monthly Review,” who invited him 
to write articles of criticism for that respectable publication, on the terms of a liberal 
salary, beside board and lodging. By a written agreement this engagement was to 
last for a year ; but at the end of seven or eight months it was dissolved by mutual 
consent, and Goldsmith took a miserable apartment in Green Arbor Court, Little 
Old Bailey, where he worked industriously and wrote much. By Dr. Smollett, too, 
he was recommended to some respectable booksellers, particularly to Mr, John New- 
bery, by whom he was engaged at a salary of 100 a year to write for The Public 
Ledger ” a series of periodical papers. These he called “ Chinese Letters ” ; and they 
were afterward collected in two volumes, under the title of “ The Citizen of the 
World.” It was soon after tMs that he commenced Ms acquaintance with Dr. 
Johnson. 

important engagement with Newbery for £ 100 a year encouraged Gold- 
smith to descend Breakneck Steps, and to hire a decent apartment in Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street. Here he dropped the humble Mister^ and dubbed 
Mmsif Dockr Goldsmith. Here also he put the finisMng hand to his excellent 
novel catled **The Vicar of Wakefield,” hut was, when he had done, extremely 
embarrassed in hfe circumstances, dunned by Ms landlady for arrears of rent, and not 
daring to stir abroad for fear of arrest ; in fact, she herself at length had him 
arrested. He t%n summoned resolution to send a message to Dr. Johnson, stating 
that he was in gr^t distress, and begging that he would come to him as soon as 
possible. Jobuson s4n| ten a guinea, and promised to follow almost immediately. 
When be arrived, le iihlni ^tdsmifh in a violent passion with the woman of the 
house, but consoling him^f ^ weR'as he could with a bottle of Madeira, wMch he 
had already purchased wife ctf the guinea. Johnson, corking the bottle, desired 
Goldsmith would be ^c|| consider in what way he could extricate himself. 
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TRe latter then produced his novel, as ready for the press. The doctor looked into 
it, saw its merit, and went away with it to Mr. Newbery, who gave him ^60 
for it ; with this sum he returned to Goldsmith, who, with many invectives, paid his 
landlady her rent. Newbery, however, seems not to have been very sanguine 
in liis hopes of this novel, for he kept the manuscript by him near three years 
unprinted ; his ready purchase of it, probably, was in the way of a benefaction to its 
distressed author, rather than under any idea of profit by its publication. Gold- 
smith's career was thenceforward a constant succession of profuse though irregular 
literary labor, as novelist, poet, critic, and dramatist, generally well paid for with 
money that was soon spent. In the spring of 1774 he was attacked in a very 
severe manner by the strangury, a disease of which he had often experienced shght 
symptoms. It now induced a nervous fever, which leqmred medical assistance; 
with this he suffered till Monday, April 4, when he died. 

Dr. Johnson, as quoted by Boswell, says : Goldsmith was a man of such variety 
of powers and such felicity of performance that he seemed to excel in whatever he 
attempted ; a man who had the art of being minute without tediousness, and gener- 
ally without confusion; whose language was capacious without exuberance, exact 
without restraint, and easy without weakness." 










ADVERTISEMENT 


There are a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred things might he said to 
prove them beauties. But it is needless. A book may be amusing with numerous 
errors, or it may be very dull without a single absurdity. The hero of this piece 
unites in himself the three greatest characters upon earth , he is a priQst, a husband- 
man, and a father of a family. He is drawn as ready to teach and ready to obey ; 
as simple in affluence and majestic in adversity. In this age of opulence and 
refinement whom can such a character please ? Such as are fond of high life will 
turn with disdain from the simplicity of his country fireside ; such as mistake 
ribaldry for humor will find no wit in his harmless conversation ; and such as have 
been taught to deride religion, will laugh at one whose chief stores of comfort 
are drawn from futurity. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DESCRIPTION OP THE PAMIDY OP WAKE- 
PIELD, IN WHICH A KINDRED LIKENESS 
PREVAILS, AS WELL OP MINDS AS OP PER- 
SONS. 

I WAS ever of opinion that the honest man, 
who married and bi ought up a large fam- 
ily, did more service than he who con- 
tinued single, and only talked of population. 
From this motive, I had scarce taken orders a 
year, before I began to think seriously of mat- 
rimony ; and chose my wife as she did her 
wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, 
but lor such qualities as would wear well. 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured, 
notable woman ; and as for breeding, there 
were few country ladies who could show more. 
She could read any English book without 
much spelling ; but for pickling, preserv- 
ing, and cookery none could excel her. 
She prided herself also upon being an excel- 
lent contriver in housekeeping ; though I 
could never find that we grew richer with all 
her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, 
and our fondness increased as we grew old. 
There was, in fact, nothing that could make 
us angry with the world or each other. We 
had an elegant house, situate in a fine coun- 
try and a good neighborhood. The year was 
spent in moral or rural amusements, in visit- 
ing our rich neighbors, and relieving such as 
were poor. We had no revolutions to fear 
nor fatigues to undergo ; all our adventure 
were by the fireside, and all our migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown* 

As we lived near the road, ive oifeen had 
the traYdder or stranger vi^t ^ to tasife our 


gooseberry wine, for which we had great 
reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity 
of an historian, that I never knew one of 
them find fault with it. Our cousins, too, 
even to the fortieth remove, all remembered 
their affinity without any help from the her- 
ald^s office, and came very frequently to see 
us. Some of them did us no great honor by 
these claims of kindred ; as we had the blind, 
the maimed, and the halt among the number 
However, my wife always insisted that, as 
they were the same flesh and blood, they 
should sit with us at the same table ; so that, 
if we had not very rich, we generally had 
very happy, friends about us ; for this remark 
will hold good through life, that the poorer 
the guest, the better pleased he ever is with 
being treated ; and as some men gaze with 
admiration at the colors of a tulip or the 
wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an 
admirer of happy human faces. However, 
when any one of our relations was found to 
be a person of a veiy bad character, a trouble- 
some guest, or one we desired to get rid of, 
upon his leaving my house I ever took care 
to lend Mm a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, 

I or sometimes a horse of small value, and I 
I always had the satisfaction to find he never 
I came back to return them. By this the house 
was cleared of such as we did not like j but 
never was the family ol Wakefield known to 
turn the traveller or the poor dependant 
out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of 
much happiness ; not but that we sometimes 
had those little rubs wMch Providence seiMs 
to enhance the value of its fiirots- i Ifel 
orchard was often robbed by sehoohbepi lakS 
I my wife^s custards 

. — — l-jL-laJi. ij ./.liLLiLifiii 
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the children. The squire would sometimes 
fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of my 
sermon, or his lady return my wile’s civilities 
at church with a mutilated courtesy. But 
we soon got over the uneasiness caused by 
such accidents, and usually m three or four 
days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring ot temperance, 
as they were educated without soltness, so 
they were at once well formed and healthy ; 
my sons hardy and active, my daughters 
beautiful and blooming. When I stood in 
the midst of the little circle, which promised 
to be the supports of my declining age, I 
could not avoid repeating the lamons story 
of Count Abensberg, who, in Henry II.’s 
progress through Germany, while other cour- 
tiers came with their treasures, brought his 
thirty-two children, and presented them to 
his sovereign as the most valuable offering he 
had to bestow. In this manner, though I 
had but six, I considered them as a very valu- 
able present made to my country, and con- 
sequently looked upon it as my debtor. Our 
eldest son was named George, after his uncle 
who left us ten thousand pounds. Our sec- 
ond child, a girl, I intended to call alter her 
aunt Grissel ; but my wife, who during her 
pregnancy had been reading romances, in- : 
sisted upon her being called Olivia. In less 
than another year we had another daughter, 
and now I was determined that Grissel should 
he her name ; but a rich relation taking a 
fancy to stand godmother, the girl was by 
her directions called Sophia ; so that we had 
* two romantic names in the family ; but I sol- 
emnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses 
waifj ou'^ next, and, after an interval of twelve 
years, we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation 
whm I saw my little ones about me ; but the 
vanity and the satisfaction of my wife were 
even ^eater than mine. When onr visitors 
would say, ^^Wdt, upon my word, Mrs. 
Primrose, you hate the finest children in 
the whole ‘‘Ay, neighbor,” she 

would answer, ‘^thoy are as Heaven made 
them,*--handao» ?eU^Ugh, if they be good 
enough; for that handsome 

does/ And then vj^fi^bid the girfe hold 
up their heads ; who, l<i conceal nothing, 
were certainly very handsome. Mere outside 
is so very trifling a circumstance: with me, 
that I should scarce have remembered to 


mention it, had it not been a general topic of 
conversation in the country. Olivia, now 
about eighteen, had that luxuriance of beauty 
with which painters generally draw Hebe, — 
open, sprightly, and commanding. Sophia’s 
features were not so striking at first, hut often 
did more certain execution ; for they w^ere 
soft, modest, and alluiing. The one van- 
quished by a single blow ; the other by 
efforts successively repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features ; at least it was 
so with my daughters. Olivia wished for 
many lovers ; Sophia, to secure one. Olivia 
was often affected, from too great a desire to 
please ; Sophia even repressed excellence, 
from her iears to offend. The one enter- 
tained me with her vivacity when I was gay ; 
the other with her sense when I was serious. 
But these qualities were never carried to 
excess in either ; and I have often seen 
them exchange characters for a whole day 
together. A suit of mourning has trans- 
formed my coquette into a prude ; and a 
new set of ribands has given her youngest 
sister more than natural vivacity. My eldest 
son, George, was bred at Oxford, as I intend- 
ed him for one of the learned professions. 
My second hoy, Moses, whom I designed for 
business, received a sort of miscellaneous 
education at home. But it is needless to 
attempt describing the particular characters 
of young people that had seen hut very little 
of the world. In short, a family likeness 
prevailed through all ; and, properly speak- 
ing, they had but one character, — that of 
being all equally generous, credulous, simple, 
and inoffensive. 


CHAPTEB II 

FAMILY MISFOETtJNE. — THE LOSS OF FOR- 
TUNE ONLY SERVES TO INCREASE THE 
PRIDE OF THE WORTHY. 

The temporal concerns of our family were 
chiefly committed to my wife’s management ; 
as to the spiritual, I took them entirely 
under my own direction. The profits of my 
living, which amounted to about thirty-five 
pounds a year, I made over to the orphans 
and widows of the clergy of our diocese ; for, 
^having a sufficient fortune of my own, I was 
, careless of temporalities, and felt a secret 
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pleasure in doing my duty without reward. 
I also set a resolution of keeping no curate, 
and of being acquainted with every man in 
the parish, exhoiting the married men to 
temperance, and the bachelors to matrimony ; 
so that in a few years it was a common say- i 
ing, that there were tliree stiange wants at 
Wakefield, — a parson wanting pride, young 
men wanting wives, and alehouses wanting 
customers. 

Matrimony was always one of my favorite 
topics, and I wrote seveial sermons to piove 
its happiness : but there w^as a peculiar tenet 
which T made a point of supporting ; for I 
maintained, with Whiston, that it was unlaw- 
ful for a priest of the Church of England, 
after the death of his first wife, to take a 
second : or, to express it in one word, I 
valued myself upon being a strict monoga- 
mist. 

I was early initiated into this important 
dispute, on which so many laborious volumes 
have been written, I published some tracts 
upon the subject myself, which, as they 
never sold, I have the consolation of think- 
ing are read only by the happy few. Some 
of my friends called this my weak side ; but, 
alas 1 they had not like me made it a subject 
of long contemplation. The more I reflected 
upon it, the more important it appeared. I 
even went a step beyond Whiston in display- 
ing my principles ; as he had engraven upon 
his wife’s tomb that she was the only wife of 
William Whiston ; so I wrote a similar 
epitaph for my wife, though still living, in 
which I extolled her prudence, economy, and 
obedience, till death ; and having got it 
copied fair, with an elegant frame, it was 
placed over the chimney-piece, where it 
answered several very useful purposes. It 
admonished my wife of her duty to me and 
my fidelity to her ; it inspired her with a 
passion for fame, and constantly put her in 
mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing mar- 
riage so often recommended, that my eldest 
son, just upon leaving college, fixed his 
affections upon the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing clergyman, who was a dignitary in the 
church, and in circumstances tc give her a 
large fortune ; but fortune was her smallest 
accomplishment. MisS Arabella Whmot was 
allowed by all (^cel)t my two id«%hters) to 
he completely preijy. yoi:|% health, 


and innocence were still heightened by a 
complexion so transparent, and such a happy 
sensibility of look, as even age could not gaze 
on with indiffeience. As Mr. Wilmot knew 
that I could make a very handsome settle- 
ment on my son, he was not averse to the 
match ; so both families hved together in all 
that harmony which generally precedes an 
expected alliance. Being convinced by ex- 
perience that the days of courtship aie the 
most happy of our lives, I was willing enough 
to lengthen the period ; and the various 
amusements which the young couple every 
day shared in each other’s company seemed 
to increase their passion. We were geneially 
awaked m the morning by music, and on fine 
days rode a hunting. The hours between 
breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted to 
dress and study ; they usually read a page, 
and then gazed at themselves in the glass, 
and even philosophers might own often pre- 
sented the page of greatest beauty. At din- 
ner, my wife took the lead ; for, as she always ’ 
insisted upon carving everything herself, it 
being her mother’s way, she gave us, upon 
these occasions, the history of every dish. 
When we had dined, to prevent the 
ladies leaving us, I generally ordered the 
table to be removed ; and sometimes, 
with the music-master’s assistance, the girls 
would give us a very agreeable concert. 
Walking out, drinking tea, country-dances, 
and forfeits shortened the rest of the day, 
without the assistance of cards, as I hated all 
manner of gaming, except backgammon, at 
which my old friend and I sometimes took a 
twopenny hit. Nor can I here pass over an 
ominous circumstance that happened the last 
time we played together ; I only wanted to 
fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce-ace five 
times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, 
till at last it was thought convenient to fix a 
day for the nuptials of the young couple, 
who seemed earnestly to desire it. During 
the preparations for the wedding, I need not 
describe the busy importance of my wife nor 
the sly looks of my daughters : in fact, my 
attention was fixed on another object, — the 
completing a tract, which I intended shorty ^ 
to publish, in defence of my favorite 
pie. As I looked upon this as a 
both for argument and style, I 
the pride of my heart, avohl 
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my old friend, Mr. Wilmot, as I made no determined ; one virtue he had in perfectioi^, 
doubt of receiving his approbation ; but, not which was prudence, too often the only 
till too late, I discoveied that he was most one that is left us at seventy-two. 
violently attached to the contrary opinion, 

and with good reason ; for he was at that ^ 

time actually courting a fourth wife. This, 

as may be expected, produced a dispute, CHAPTER HI. 

attended with some acrimony, which threat- ^ mig-kation. — the fortunate ciroum- 
ened to interrupt our intended alliance ; but our lives are oenerallt 

on the day before that appointed for the last to be of our own pro- 

ceremony, we agreed to discuss the subject ouring. 
at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both The only hope of onr family now was, 


sides : he asserted that I was heterodox ; I that the report of our mislortunes might he 
retorted the charge : he replied, and I re- mahcious or premature ; but a letter from 
joined. In the mean time, while the con- my agent in town soon came with a con- 
troversy was hottest, I was called out hy finnation of every particular. The loss of 
♦one of my relations, who, with a face of fortune to myself alone would have been 
concern, advised me to give up the dispute, trifling ; the only uneasiness I felt was for 
at least till my son’s wedding was over, my family, who were to he humbled, with- 
How I ” cried I, “ relinquish the cause of out an education to render them caUoiis to 
truth, and let him be a husband, already contempt. 

driven to the very verge of absurdity 1 You Near a fortnight had passed before I at- 
might as well advise me to give up my for- tempted to restrain their afiiiction ; for pre- 
time as my argument.’’ — “Your fortune,” mature consolation is but the rememhraiicer 
returned my friend, I am now sorry to of sorrow. During this interval my thoughts 
inform you, is almost nothing. The mer- were employed on some future means of 
chant in town, in whose hands your money supporting them ; and at last a small cure 
was lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute of fifteen pounds a year was offered me in 
of bankruptcy, and is thought not to have a distant neighborhood, where I could still 
left a shilling in the pound. I was unwill- enjoy my principles without molestation, 
ing to shock you or the family with the With this proposal I joyfully closed, having 
account, till after the wedding : but now it determined to increase my salary by man- 
^nay serve to moderate your warmth in the aging a little farm, 
argument ; for I suppose your own prudence Having taken this resolution, my next 
enforce the necessity of dissembling, at care was to get together the wrecks of my 
least till your son has the young lady’s for- fortune ; and, all debts collected and paid, 
teure.” — “Well,” returned I, “ if what out of fourteen thousand pounds we had hut 
you toll 3 ne he true, and if I am to he a four hundred remaining. My chief atten- 
heggo^, it shall never make me a rascal, or tion, therefore, was now to bring down the 
induce me to disavow my principles. I ’ll pride of my family to their circumstances ; 
go this moment oud inform the company for I well knew tliat aspiring beggary is 
of my cimum^mces ; and as for the argu- wretchedness itself. “You cannot be igno- 
ment, I even hm*e retract my former con- rant, my children, cried I, “that no pru- 
cwons in the ofd gentlemen’s favor, nor dence of onrs could have prevented our late 
will I allow Mm now to he a husband in misfortune ; but prudence may do much in 
any sense of ” disappointing its effects. We are no^ poor. 

It would he enSless to describe the dif- my fondlings, and wisdom bids us to con- 
ferent sensation^ of^bofr Itoilies, when I form to onr huiphle sitimtiom Let us then, 
divulged the news ^of our misfortunes ; hut without repining,^ give up thqse sjdendors 
what others felt was ^slight |to / What the with which numbers are wrefohod, and^seek, 
lovers appeared to endure. | Mn ^’■Wilmot, in humbler circumstances, that peace with 
who seemed before ^ sufficiently inelinod to which all may he happy. The poor j%e 
break off the was by blPF soon pjeag^ntly without our help j why 
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sLoiild not we learn to live without theirs 1 
ISTo, my children, let ns from this moment 
give np all pretensions to gentility. We 
have still enough lett for happiness, if we 
are wise ; and let ns draw upon content for 
the deficiencies of fortune,” 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I 
determined to send him to town, where his 
abilities might contribute t6 our support 
and his own. The separation of friends and 
families is, perhaps, one of the most dis- 
tressful circumstances attendant on penury. 
The day soon arrived on which we were to 
disperse for the first time. My son, after 
taking leave of his mother and the rest, who 
mingled their tears with their kisses, came 
to ask a blessing from me. This I gave bim 
from my heart, and which, added to five 
guineas, was all the patrimony I had now 
to bestow. “You are going, my boy,” cried 
I, “ to London on foot, in the manner 
Hooker, your great ancestor, travelled there 
before you. Take from me the same horse 
that was given him by the good Bishop 
Jewel, this staff ; and take this book too, 
it will be your comfort on the way. These 
two lines in it are worth a million : ‘ I ham ■ 
been young^ and now am old; yet never saw I 
the righteous man forsahen, nor his seed heg^ \ 
ging their breads Let this be your conso- 
lation as you travel on. Go, my boy ; what- 
ever be thy fortune, let me see thee once a 
year ; still keep a good heart, and farewell.” 
As he was possessed of integrity and honor, 
I was under no apprehensions from throwing 
him naked into the amphitheatre of life; 
for I knew he would act a good part, wheth- 
er vanquished or victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for 
our ovm, which arrived a few days after- 
ward. The leaving a neighborhood in which 
we had enjoyed so many hours of tranquil- 
lity was not without a tear, which scarce 
fortitude itself could suppress. Besides, a 
journey of seventy miles, to a family that 
had hitherto never been above ten from 
home, filled us with apprehension ; and the 
cries of the poor, who followed us for some j 
miles, contributed to increase it The first j 
day^s journey brought us in Safety within 
thirty miles of our future retre^ ; ant w^e 
put up for the night at an obscure inn, In a 
village by the w^. When we w^e Ihown 
n room, 1 desir^ the^MuPoidj/m tsual 


way, to let us have his company, with which 
he complied, as what he drank would increase 
the bill next morning. He knew, however, 
the whole neighborhood to which I was re- 
moving, particularly Squire Thornhill, who 
was to be my landlord, and who lived within 
a few miles of the place. This gentleman he 
described as one who desired to know little 
more of the world than its pleasures, being 
particularly remarkable for his attachment 
to the fair sex. He observed, that no virtue 
was able to resist his arts and assiduity ; 
and that there was scarce a farmer’s daugh- 
ter within ten miles round but what had 
found him successful and faithless. Though 
this account gave me some pain, it had a 
very different effect upon my daughters, 
whose features seemed to brighten with the 
expectation of an approaching triumph ; nor 
was my wife less pleased and confident of 
their allurements and virtue. While our 
thoughts were thus employed, the hostess 
entered the room to inform her husband 
that the strange gentleman, who had been 
two days in the house, wanted money, and 
could not satisfy them for his reckoning. 
“ Want money 1 ” replied the host, “ that 
must he impossible ; for it was no later than 
yesterday he paid three guineas to our beadle 
i to spare an old broken soldier that was to be 
whipped through the town for dog-stealing.” 
The hostess, however, still persisting in her 
first assertion, he was preparing to leave the 
room, swearing that he would be satisfied, 
one way or another, when I begged the land- 
lord would introduce me to a stranger of so 
much charity as he described. With this 
he complied, showing in a gentleman who 
seemed to be about thirty, dressed in clothes 
that once were laced. His person was well 
formed, and his face marked with the lines 
of thinking. He had something short and 
dry in his address, and seemed not to under- 
stand ceremony or to despise it. Upon tho 
^ landlord’s leaving the room, I could not avoid 
expressing my concern for the stranger, at 
seeing a gentleman in such circumstances, 
and offered him my ;^rse to satisfy the pres^ 
«nt demand. “ I take it with all my heart, 
sir,” replied he, “and am glad that ablate 
oMersight, in giving what money I had about 
me, has shown me that there are atill isome 
men like you, I must, however, previb 
! enteat being informed of the mmp 
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dence of lET benefactor, in orderto^epay him for Ms passions were then sfeong, and as 
as soon as possible ” In this I satisfied Mm they all were upon the side of virUie, they 
fully, not only mentioning my name and late led it up to a romantic extreme. He early 
misfortune, but the place to which I was began to aim at the qualifications of the sol- 
going to remove. “ This,” cried he, hap- dier and the scholar ; was soon distinguished 
pens still more lucky than I hoped for, as I in the army, and had some reputation among 
am going the same way myself, having been men of learning. Adulation ever follows the 
detained here two days hy the floods, which, ambitious ; for such alone receive most plea^ 

I hope hy to-morrow will he found pass- ure from flattery. He was surrounded with 
able.” ^ I testified the pleasure I should have crowds who showed him only one side of 
in his company ; and my wife and dangh- their character j so that he began to lose a 
ters joining in entreaty, he was prevailed regard for private interest in universal sym- 
upoa to stay to supper. The stranger^s con- pathy. He loved all manMnd j for fortune 
versation, which was at once pleasing and prevented him from knowing that they were 
instructive, induced me to wish for a con- rascals. Physicians tell ns of a disorder in 
tinuance of it ; hut it was now Mgh time which the whole body is so exquisitely sen- 
to retire and take refreshment against the sible, that the slightest touch gives pain ; 
fatigues of the following day. what some have thus suffered in their per- 

The next morning we all set forward sons, this gentleman felt in Ms mind, ^ The 
to^-ether : my family on horseback, while slightest distress, whether real or fictitious, 
Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked touched him to the quick, and Ms soul 
along the footpath by the roadside, ohserv- labored under a sickly sensibility of ^ the 
ing, with a smile, that as we Were ill mount- miseries of others. Thus disposed to relieve, 
ed, he would he too generous to attempt it will he easily conjectured he found num- 
leaving us behind. As the floods were not hers disposed to solicit : his profusions began 
yet subsided, we were obliged to hire a guide, to impair Ms fortune, hut not Ms good-na- 
who trotted on before, Mr. Burchell and my- ture ; that indeed was seen to increase as the 
self bringing up the rear. We lightened the other seemed to decay ; he grew improvi- 
fatigues of the road with philosophical dis- dent, as he grew poor ; and though he talked 
putes, which he seemed to understand per- like a man of sense, his actions were those 
fectly. But what surprised me most was, of a fool. Still, however, being surrounded 
that though he was a money-borrower, he with importunity, and no longer able to 
defended his opinions with as much obstinacy satisfy every request that was made of Mm, 
as if he had been my patron. He now instead of money he gave promises. They 
and then also informed me to whom the dif- were all he had to bestow, and he had not 
ferent s^ats belonged that lay in onr view as resolution enough to give any man pain by a 
j^we travelled the road. ‘‘That,” cried he, denial. By this he drew around Mm crowds 
pomting to a very magnificent house which of dependants, whom he was sure to disap- 
stood at some distance, “belongs to Mr. point, yet wished to relieve. These hung 
ThomMIl, a young gentleman who enjoys a upon him for a time, and left him with mer- 
large fortune, though entirely dependent on ited reproaches and contempt. But in pro- 
the win ol^ uncle, Sir William Thornhill, portion as he became contemptible to others, 
a who, content with a little him- he became despicable to himself. His mind 

self, pernoite his nephew to enjoy the rest, had leaned upon their adulation, and, that 
and chiefly resides in town ” “Y^at,” cried support taken away, he could find no pleas- 
I, “ is my y{>m% landlord fhen the nephew ure in the applause of Ms heart, which he 
of a man whose virt^^ generosity, and sin- had never learned to reverence. The world 
gularities are so universally known I I have now began to wear a different aspect ; the 
heard Sir William Thornhill represented as flattery of his friends began to dwindle into 
one of the most generous, yet wMmsical men simple approbation. Approbation soon ttok 
in the kingdom ; a niah of consummate be- the more friendly form of advice ; and advice, 
nevolence.” “ Something perhaps too '^mxich when rejected, produced their reproaches. He 
so,” replied Mr. Burch^; “at'jleast,ihecar- now therefore found that such friends as 
ri^ benevolence to an excess you^ j I benefits had gathered round him were little 
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estimable, — be now found that a man’s 
own heart must be ever given to gain that 
of another. I now iound, that — that — 
I forgot what I was going to observe : in 
short, sir, he resolved to respect himself, 
and laid down a plan of restoring his fall- 
ing fortune. For this purpose, in his own 
whimsical manner, he travelled through 
Europe on foot, and now, though he has 
scarce attained the age of thirty, his cir- 
cumstances are more affluent than ever. 
At present his bounties are more rational 
and moderate than before ; hut he still 
preserves the character of a humorist, 
and finds most pleasure in eccentric vir- 
tues.” 

My attention was so taken up by Mr. Bur- 
chell’s account, that I scarce looked forward 
as we went along, till we wete alarmed by 
the cries of my family ; when, turning, I 
perceived my youngest daughter in the 
midst of a rapid stream, thrown from her 
horse, and struggling with the torrent. She 
had sunk twice, nor was it in my power to 
disengage myself in time to bring her relief. 
My sensations were even too violent to per- 
mit my attempting her rescue : she must 
have certainly perished had not my com- 
panion, perceiving her danger, instantly 
plunged ‘in to her relief, and with some 
difficulty brought her in safety to the 
opposite shore. By taking the current a 
little farther up, the rest of the family got 
safely over ; where we had an opportunity 
of joining our acknowledgments to hers. 
Her gratitude may be more readily imagined 
than desciibed : she thanked her deliverer 
more with looks than words, and continued 
to lean upon his arm, as if still willing to 
receive assistance. My wife also hoped one 
day to have the pleasure of returning his 
kindness at her own house. Thus, after we 
were refreshed at the next inn, and had dined 
together, as Mr. Burchell was going to a dif- 
ferent part of the country, he took leave ; and 
we pursued our journey, my wife observing, 
as we went, that she liked him extremely, 
and protesting that, if he had birth and for- 
tune to entitle him to match into such a 
family as ours, she knew no man she trould 
sooner fix upon. I could not hfit smile to 
heax her talk in. this lofty strain / ohe alirlost 
at the verge of beggary thus to assume lan- 
guage of the most insulting affluence might 
H j 1 1 * ii'l I T I 


excite the ridicule of ill-nature ; hut I was 
never much displeased with those harmless 
delusions that tend to make us more ha|)py. 


CHAPTER lY. 

A PROOF THAT EVEN THE HUMBLEST FOR- 
TUNE MAY GRANT HAPPINESS, WHICH DE- 
PENDS NOT ON CIRCUMSTANCES, BUT CON- 
STITUTION. 

The place of our retreat was in a little 
neighborhood consisting of farmers, who 
tilled their own grounds, and were egual 
strangers to opulence and poverty. As they 
had almost all the conveniences of life with- 
in themselves, they seldom visited towns or 
cities in search of superfluities. Remote 
from the polite, they still retained the prime- 
val sim]3licity of manners ; and frugal by 
habit, they scarce knew that temperance was 
a virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness 
on days of labor, hut observed festivals as in- 
tervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept 
up the Christmas carol, sent true-love knots 
Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrove- 
tide, showed their wit on the first of April, 

I and religiously cracked#nuts on Michaelmas 
eve. Being apprised of our approach, the 
whole neighborhood came out to meet their 
minister, dressed in their fine clothes, and 
preceded by a pipe and tabor, A feast also 
was provided for our reception, at which we 
sat cheerfully down j and what the conversa- 
tion wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with a beau- 
tiful underwood behind, and a prattling river 
before ; on one side a meadow, on the other a 
green. My farm consisted of about twenty 
acres of excellent land, having given a hun- 
dred pounds for my predecessor’s good-will. 
Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little 
enclosures, the elms and hedgerows appearing 
with inexpressible beauty. My house con- 
sisted of but one story, and was covered with 
thatch, which gave it an air of great snug- 
ness ; the walls on the inside were nicely 
whitewashed, and my daughters undertook to ^ 
adorn therb. with pictures of thdr own d^- , 
signing. Though the same room 
for paxlor and kitchen, that only made 
warmer. Besides, a^ it was 
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most EOatnoss, tLe disLes, plates, and coppers them secretly attached to all their former 
being well scoured, and all disposed in blight finery ; they still loved laces, ribands, bugles, 
rows on the shelves, the eye was agreeably and catgut. My wife herself retained a pas- 
relieved, and did not want rich furniture, sion for her crimson paduasoy, because I for- 
There were three other apartments, — one for merly happened to say it became her. 
my wife and me, another for our two daiigh- The first Sunday, in particular, their he- 
ters within our own, and the third with two havior served to mortify me. I had desired 
beds, for the rest of the children. my girls the preceding night to he dressed 

The little lepublic to which I gave laws early the next day ; for I alvrays loved to he 
was regulated in the following maimer : by at church a good while before the rest of the 
sunrise vra all assembled in our common congregation. They punctually obeyed my 
apartment, the fire being previously kindled directions ; hut when we "were to assemble in 
by the servant. After we had saluted each the morning at breakfast, down came my 
other with proper ceremony, for I always -wife and daughters, dressed out in all their 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms former splendor, their hair plastered up with 
of good-breeding, without which freedom pomatum, their faces patched to taste, their 
ever destroys friendship, we all bent in grat- trains bundled up into a heap behind, and 
itude to that Being who gave us another day. rustling at every motion. I could not help 
This duty being performed, my son and I smiling at their vanity, particularly that of 
went to pursue our usual industry abroad, my wife, from whom I expected more discre- 
while my wife and my daughters employed tion. In this exigence, therefore, my only 
themselves in providing breakfast, which was resource w^as to order my son, with an im- 
always ready at a certain time. I allowed portant air, to call our coach. The girls Vere 
half an hour for this meal, and an hour for amazed at the command ; but I repeated it 
dinner ; which time was taken up in inno- with more solemnity than before. “ Surely, 
cent mirth between my wife and daughters, my dear, you jest,^^ cried my wife, ** we can 
and in philosophical arguments between my walk it perfectly well ; we want no coach to 
son and me. ^ carry us now,” — “You mistake, c|iild,” re- 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pur- turned I, “ we do want a coach j for if we walk 
sued our labor after it was gone down, but to church in this trim, the very children in the 
returned home to the expecting family; parish v ill hoot after us.” — “ Indeed,” replied 
Inhere smiling looks, a neat hearth and pleas- my wife, “ I always imagined that my Charles 
a^t fire, were prepared for our reception, was fond of seeing his children neat and hand- 
ler were we without guests. Sometimes some about him.” — “ You may be as neat as 
Janmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbor, you please,” interrupted I, “ and I shall love 
surd often the blind piper, would pay us a you the better for it ; but all this is notneat- 
and "^te our gooseberry wine, for the ness, hut frippery. These rufflings and pink- 
making of wMeh we had lost neither the re- ings and patchings will only make us hated 
ceipt noi| fie reputation. These harmless by all the wives of our neighbors. No, my 
peo|^ several ways of being good children,” continued I, more gravely, “ those 
company ; fat^ wMte one played, the other gowns may be altered into something of a 
would soothing ballad, Johnny plainer cut ; for finery is very unbecoming in 

Armstc0n|^$ <|^^N;ght, or the cruelty us 'v^ho want the means of decency. I do not 

of AH^ |T]f0 ?^§ht was concluded know whether such flouncing and shredding 

in the manner we began ,tlie morning, my is becoming even in the rich, if we consider, 
youngest boys being appointed to read the npon a moderate calculation, that the naked- 
lessons of the day ^ and he that read loudest, ness of the indigent world may be clothed 
dfetinctest, and bei Was tq {pte a Italfpenny from the trimmings of i{he vain.^ 
on Sunday to put into th^pooif^ box. This remonstrance had the proper effect. 

When Sunday -rl a day They went with great coniposurb, tiat very 

of finery, which sumptuary edicts instant, to change their dress ; the next 

could not restrain. How well s‘oey^X |a4- .day I had the satisfaction of finding my 
cied my lectures againsf pndehad ^daughters, at their own re<jnest, employed in 

the vanity of fiiy daughter^yetX stiR fiipid "cutting up their trains into Sunday waist- 
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coats for Dick and Bill, tke two little ones ; motive, held my wife and dangliters to tkeir 
and, what was still more satisfactory, the seats. The huntsman who lode loremost 
gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. passed us with great swiftness, followed by 

four or five peisons more, who seemed in 
— 4 — eqxiol haste. At last, a young gentleman of 

a more genteel appearance than the rest 
CHAPTEK V. came forward, and for a while regarding us, 

instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short, 

A NEW AND DEEAT ACQUAINTANCE INTEO- horse to a seiwant who at- 

nucED. WHAT WE PLACE MOST HOPE approached US with a careless, superior 

UPOH OENEEALLY PKOVES MOST FATAL. introduction, but 

At a small distance from the house, my was going to salute my daughters as one 
predecessor had made a seat, overshadowed certain of a kind reception ; bnt they had 
by a hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle, early learned the lesson of looking presump- 
Here, when the weather was fine and our tion out of countenance. Upon which he 
labor soon finished, we usually sat together, let us know that his name was Thornhill, 
to enjoy an extensive landscape, in the calm and that he was the owner of the estate 
of the evening. Here too we drank tea, that lay for some extent round us. He 
which now was become an occasional ban- again, therefore, offered to salute the female 
quet ; and as we bad it but seldom, it dif- part of the family ; and such was the power 
fused a new joy, the preparation for it being of fortune and fine clothes, that he found no 
made with no small share of bustle and second repulse. As his address, though con- 
ceremony. On these occasions, our two fident, was easy, we soon became more fa- 
little ones always read for us, and tbey were miliar ; and perceiving musical instruments 
regularly served after we had done. Some- lying near, he begged to be favored with a 
times, to give a variety to our amusements, song. As I did not approve of such dispro- 
the girls sung to the guitar ; and while they portioned acquaintance, 1 winked upon my 
thus formed a little concert, my wife and I daughters, in order to prevent their com- 
would strofl down the sloping field, that was pliance ; but my hint was counteracted by 
embellished with bluebells and centaury, one from their mother, so that with a cheer- 
talk of our children with rapture, and enjoy ful air tbey gave us a favorite song of Dry- 
tlie breeze that wafted both health and bar- den’s. Mr. Thornbill seemed highly delight- 
mony. ed with thoir performance and choice, and 

In this manner we began to find that then took np the guitar himself. He played 
every situation in life may bring its own hut very indifferently ; however, my eldest 
peculiar pleasures ; every morning waked us daiighter repaid his former applause with 
to a repetition of toil ; but the evening re- interest, and assured him that his tones were 
paid it with vacant hilarity. louder than even those of her master. At 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on this compliment he bowed, which she re- 
a holiday, for I kept such as intervals of re- turned with a courtesy. He praised ^er 
laxation from labor, that I had drawn out my taste, and she commended his understanding : 
family to our usual place of amusement, and an age could not have made them better 
our young musicians began their usual con- acquainted. While the fond mother, too, 
cert. As we were thus engaged, we saw a equally happy, insisted upon her landlord’s 
stag hound nimbly by, within about twenty stepping in, and tasting a glass of her goose- 
paces of where we were sitting, and, by its berry. The whole family seemed earnest to 
panting, it seemed pressed by the hunters, please him : my girls attempted to entertain 
We hM not much time to reflect upofi the him with topics they thought most modern | 
poor animal’s distress, when we perceived while Moses, on the contrary, gave him^a | 
the dogs and horsemen come swCfepifif «dofig question or two from the ancients, for which , i ^ 
at some, distance behind, andj making the he had the satisfaction of hemg laughed at^J | a 
Y ery path it had taken. I WB instantly for my Mttle ones were no less busy, and fondly 
r^tenihg in with fainily ticffc alher stuck close to the stranger. All ;my ^ , 

rt3oB% on erf .hidifei deavem could scarce kOep their dirty .ing^i : 
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from Kar^dling and taxnishing the lace on liis 
clothes, and liiting up the daps ol his pocket- 
holes, to see what was there. At the ap- 
proach of evening he took leave ; but not 
till he had requested pemiissioit to renew his 
visit, which, as he was oui* iandloid, we most 
readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a 
council on the conduct of the day. She was 
of the opinion that it was a most fortunate 
hit ; ior she had known even stranger things 
than that brought to hear. She hoped again 
to see the day in which we might hold up 
our heads with the best of them, and con- 
cluded she protested she could see no reason 
why the two Miss Wrinklers should marry 
great fortunes, and her children get none. 
As this last argument was directed to me, I 
protested I could see no reason for it neither, | 
nor why Mr. Simpkins got the ten thousand 
pounds prize in the lottery, and we sat down 
with a blank. “I protest, Charles,” cried 
my wife, “ this is the way you always damp 
my girls and me when we are in spirits. 
Tell me, Soph, my dear, what do you think 
of our new visitor 1 Don’t you think he 
seemed to be good-natured ?” — “ Inmiensely 
so, indeed, mamma,” replied she ; I think 
he has a great deal to say upon everji:hing, 
and is never at a loss ; and the more trifling 
the subject the more he has to say ; and, ; 
what is more, I protest he is very handsome.” i 
— “Yes,” cried Olivia, “he is w’ell enough 
for a man ; but, for my part, I don’t much 
like him, he is so extremely impudent and 
familiar j but on tbe guitar he is shocking.” 
These two last speeches I interpreted by con- 
trari^ I found by this that Sophia inter- 
ndly dwpiseci as much as Olivia secretly 
atoired him. “Whatever may be your 
opliimis of him, my children,” cried I, “ to 
c^ess a trdth^ he has not prepossessed me in 
his favot Di^proporiaoned friendships ever 
tmnihato in disgust ; an,d I thought, notwith- 
standing A his fbat be seemed perfectly 
sensible of the dlstahee 'fjetu’-een us. Let us 
keep to oomprtOis of oOor o'wn rank. There 
is no charactm^ than a man 

that is a fortune-huutsfr and ,X can see no 
reason why forfeunerhunting women ^ould 
not he contemptible toov t Thus, at best, we 
shall be contemptible U his yiew^ are hprior- 
able ; but if they be otherwise I I j should 
shudder but toithdnk:' of thatl It :is true 


I have no apprehensions 'from the con- 
duct of my children, but I think there are 
some from his character.” I would have pro- 
ceeded, but for the inteiruption of a servant 
from the squire, who, with his compliments, 
sent us a side of venison and a piomise to 
dine with us some days after. This well- 
timed present pleaded more powerfully in 
his favor than anything I had to say could 
obviate. I therefore continued silent, satis- 
fied with just having pointed out danger, and 
leaving it to their own discretion to avoid it. 
That virtue which requires to he ever guaid- 
ed is scarcely worth the sentinel. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE HAPPINESS OP A COTTNTEY FIRESIDE. 

As we carried on the former dispute with 
some degree of warmth, in order to accom- 
modate matters it was universally agreed 
that we should have a part of the venison 
for supper, and the girls undertook the task 
with alacrity. “ I am sorry,” cried I, “ that 
we have no neighbor or stranger to take part 
in this good cheer. Feasts of this kind ac- 
quire a double relish from hospitality.” — 
“ Bless me ! ” cried my wife, “ here comes our 
good friend, Mr, Burchell, that saved our So- 
phia, and that run you down fairly in the ar- 
gument.” — “Confute me in argument, child !” 
cried I, “ you mistake there, my dear. I be- 
lieve there aye but few that can do that. I 
never dispute your abilities at making a 
goose-pie, and I beg you 11 leave argument 
to me.” As I spoke, poor Mr. Burcbell en- 
tered the house, and W’^as welcomed by the 
family, who shook him heartily by the hand, 
while little Dick ofSciously reached him a 
chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man’s friend- 
shijy for two reasons : because I knew that he 
wanted mine, and 1 knew Mm to be friendly 
as far as he was able. He was known in our 
neighborhood by the character of the poor 
gentleman that would do no good when he 
was young, though he w’as not yet thirty. 
He would at intervals talk with great good 
sense ; hut in general he was fondest of the 
company of cMldren, whom he nsed to call 
harmless little men. He was famous, I found, 
for singing them ballads and telling them 
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stories, and seldom went out without some- gone, our conversation at supper turned upon 
thing in his pockets lor them, — a piece of our late unfortunate guest. What a stiong 
gingerbread or a halfpenny whistle. He gen- instance,’^ said I, “is that poor man of the 
eraUy came for a few days into our neighbor- miseries attending a youth of levity and ex- 
hood once a year, and lived upon the neigh- travagance !♦ He by no means wants sense, 
bors’ hospitality. He sat down to supper which only serves to aggiavate his foimer 
amon«^ us, and my wife was not sparing of folly. Poor, forlorn creature ! Where are 
her gooseberry wine. The tale went round, now the revelleis, the flatterers, that he 

Pie sung us old songs, and gave the children could once inspire and command 1 Gone, 

the stoiy of the Buck of Beverland, with the perhaps, to attend the bagnio pander, grown 
History of Patient Grizzel, the Adventures iich by his extravagance. They once praised 
of Catskin and then Fair Kosamond^s Bower, him, and now they applaud the pander. 
Our cock which always crew at eleven, now Then* former raptuies at his wit are now 
told us it was time for repose ; but an un- converted into sarcasms at his folly. He is 
foreseen difficulty started about lodging the poor, and perhaps deserves poverty ; for he 
stiaiif^er. All our beds were already taken has neither the ambition to be independent 
up, and* it was too late to send him to the nor the skill to be useful.” Prompted, per- 
next ale-house. In this dilemma, little Dick haps, by some secret reasons, I delivered this 
offered him his part of the bed, if his brother observation with too much acrimony, which 
Moses would let him lie with him. “And my Sophia gently reproved. “Whatsoever 

I ” cried Bill “ will give Mr. Burchell my his former conduct may have been, papa, his 

pait, if my sisters will talce me to theirs.” — circumstances should exempt him from cen- 
“ wkl done, my good children,” cried I, sure now. His present indigence is a suffi- 
“hospitality is one of the first Christian du- cient punishment for former folly; and I 
ties. The beast retkes to his shelter, and have heard my papa himself say that we 
the bird files to his nest ; but helpless man should never strike one unnecessary blow at 
can only find refuge from his fellow-creature, a victim over whom Providence holds the 
The greatest stranger in this world was he scourgeof its resentment.” — “You are right, 
that came to save it. He never had a house, Sophy,” cried my son Moses, “ and one of the 
as if willing to see what hospitality was left ancients finely represents so malicious a con- 
remaining "among us. Deborah, my dear,” duct by the attempts of a rustic to flay Mar- 
cried I, to my wife, “ give those boys a lump syas, whose skin, the fable tells us, had been 
of sugar each ; and let Dick’s be the largest, wholly skipped off by another ; besides, I 
because he spoke first.” don’t know if this poor man’s situation be so 

In the morning, early, I called out my bad as my father would lepresent it. We 
whole family to help at saving an after- are not to judge of the feelmgs of others by 
growth of hay ; and, our guest offering his what we might feel if in their place. How- 
assistance, he was accepted among the num- ever dark the habitation of tbe mole to our 
ber. Our labors went on lightly ; we turned eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apart- 
the swath to the wind. I went foremost, ment sufficiently lightsome. And, to confess 
and the rest followed in due succession. I a truth, this man’s mind seems fitted to his 
could not avoid, however, observing the as- station, for I never heard any one more 
siduity of Mr. Burchell in assisting my daugh- sprightly than he was to-day when he con- 
ter Sophia in her part of the task. When he versed with you.” This was said without 
had finished his own he would join in hers, the least design ; however, it excited a blush, 
and enter into a close conversation ; but I which she strove to cover by an affected 
had too good an opinion of Sophia’s under- laugh, assuring him that she scarcely took 
standing, and was too well convinced of her any notice of what he said to her, but that 
ambition, to be under any uneasiness from a she believed he might once have been a v»y 
man of broken fortune. Whep. we were fim fine gentleman. The readiness with which 
iehed for the day, Mr. Burchell invited, She undertook to vindicate herself, and h^ 
as on the night before ; but h^ refused, as blushing, were symptoms I did not inter*’ 
he was to lie that TOht # a :|^g|ibor’s, to nally approve ; but I repressed my auSpL 
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As we expected our landlpxd the next day, 
niy wife went to make the venison pasty ; 
Moses sat reading, while I taught the little 
ones. My daughters seemed equally busy 
with the rest; and I observed them for a 
good while cooking something over the fire. 
I at first supposed they were assisting their 
mother; but little Dick informed me, in a 
whisper, that they were maldng a wash for 
the face. Washes of all kinds I had a nat- 
ural antipathy to ; for I knew that, instead 
of mending the complexion, they spoiled it. 
I therefore approached my chair, by sly de- 
grees, to the fire, and grasping the poker, as 
if it wanted mending, seemingly by accident 
overturned the whole composition, and it was 
too late to begin another. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A TOWN WIT DESCRIBEB. — THE DULLEST 
EELLOWS MAY LEARN TO BE COMICAL 
FOR A NICHT OR TWO. 

When the morning arrived on which we 
were to entertain our yoimg landlord, it may 
he easily supposed what provisions were ex- 
hausted to make an appearance. It may be 
also conjectured that my wife and daughters 
expanded their gayest plumage on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Thornhill came with a couple of 
friends, Ms chaplain and feeder. The ser- 
vants, who were numerous, be politely or- 
dered to the next alehouse ; hut my wife, in 
the triumph of her heart, insisted on enter- 
taining them all ; for which, hy the by, our 
family was pinched for three weeks after. 
As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the clay 
before that he was making some proposals 
of marriage to Miss Wihnot, my son George’s 
former mistress, this a good deal damped the 
heartiness of Ms reception ; but accident, in 
some measure, relieved our embarrassment ; 
for one of the company happening to mention 
her name, Mr. ThprnMll observed, with an 
oath, that he never knew anything more ah-, 
surd than calling such a fright a beauty. 

For, strike me ugly/5 eonttned he, “ if I 
should not find as much. pleasure in, choosing 
my mistress by the infom^tibn lamp 
under the clock of Sl Dunstan’s-^ . At iMs 
he laughed, and so did mkt thes jesfBjof the 




he laughed, and so did mix tiie!j< 
rich are ever successful Olivia, 
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not avoid whispering, loud enough to be 
heard, that he had an infinite fund of hu- 
mor. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, 
the church ; for this, I was thanked by the 
chaplain, as he said the church was the only 
mistress of his affections. ‘‘ Come, tell us 
honestly, Frank,” said the squire, with his 
usual archness, “sujppose the church, your 
present mistress, dressed in lawn sleeves, on 
one hand, and Miss Sophia, with no lawn 
about her, on the other, which would you be 
for 1 ” — “ For both, to be sure,” cried the 
chaplain. “ Right, Frank,” cried the squire ; 

“ for may this* glass suffocate nle, but a fine 
girl is worth all the priestcraft in the crea- 
tion ; for what are tithes and tricks but an 
imposition, all a confounded imposture ? and 
I can prove it.” — “ I wish you would,” cried 
my son Moses ; “ and I think,” continued 
he, “that I should he able to answer you.” 
— “ Very well, sir,” cried the squire, who 
immediately smoked him, and winked on the 
rest of the company, to prepare us for the 
sport ; “ if you are for a cool argument 
upon that subject, I am ready to accept the 
challenge. Jriid first, whether are you for 
managing it analogically or dialogically 1 ” — 
“I am for managing it rationally,” cried Moses, 
quite happy at being permitted to dispute. — 

“ Good, again, ” cried the squire ; “ and, first- 
ly, of the first. I hope you ’ll not deny that 
whatever is, is ; for if you don’t grant me 
that, I can go no further.” — “ Why,” returned 
Moses, “ I think I may grant that, and make 
the best of it.” — “I hope, too,” returned the 
other, “ you will grant that a i^art is less than 
the whole.” — “I grant that, too,” cried Mo- 
ses/ “it is but just and reasonable.” — “I 
hope,” cried the squire, “ you will not deny 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones.” — ^ “ Nothing can be plainer,” 
returned the other, and looked round him 
with his usual importance. — “Very well” 
cried the squire, speaking very quick; “the 
premises being thus settled, I proceed to ob- 
serve, that the concatenation of self-existences, 
proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, 
naturally produce a problenxatical dialogism, 
which in some measure proves that the es- 
sence of spirituality may be referred to the 
second predicahle.” — “ Hold, hold,” cried the 
other, “ I deny that. Do you think I can 
, thus tamelyr submit to such heterodox doo- 
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trines — “Wliatl” replied tlie squire, as 
if in a passion, not submit ! Answer me 
one plain question. Do you think Aristotle 
right, when he says that relatives are re- 
lated 1” — Undoubtedly,’’ replied! the other. 
— If so, then,” cried the squire, answer 
me directly to what I propose : Whether do 
you judge the analytical investigation of the 
first part of my enthymem deficient secundum 
quoad, or quoad minus 1 and give me your 
reasons, I say, dnectly.” — “I protest,” cried 
Moses, I don’t rightly comprehend the force 
of your reasomng ; but if it be reduced to 
one single proposition, I fancy it may then 
have an answer.” — “0 sir,” cried the squire, 
“ I am your most humble servant ; I find 
you want me to furnish you with argument 
and intellect too. No, sir ; there, I protest, 
you are too hard for me.” This effectually 
raised the laugh against poor Moses, who sat 
the only dismal figure in a group of merry 
faces ; nor did he offer a single syllable more 
during the whole entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it 
had a very different effect upon Olivia, who 
mistook it for humor, though but a mere act 
of the memory. She thought him, there- 
fore, a very fine gentleman ; and such as 
consider what powerful ingredients a good 
figure, fine clothes, and fortune are in that 
character, will easily forgive her. Mr. Thorn- 
hill, notwithstanding his real ignorance, 
talked with ease, and could expatiate upon 
the common topics of conversation with flu- 
ency. It is not surprising, then, that such 
talents should win the affections of a girl 
who, by education, was taught to value an 
appearance in herself, and consequently to 
set a Yalue upon it in another. 

Upon hjs departure, we again entered into 
a debate upon the merits of our young land- 
lord. As he directed his looks and conver- 
sation to Olivia, it was no longer doubted 
but that Aevas the object that induced him 
to be bur viriton Nor did she seem to he 
much #aplbased at the innocent raillery of 
he| birothef aW iqpont rids occasion. 
Ivm DehorA h^iw to share the 

glory of the day, krd exults in her daugh- 
ter’s victory, as if it were%ear oiVo* “ And 
now, my dear ” cried she #) ih^ /“I Tl fairly 
own that it was I that instrheted inj girls ho 
encourage our landlord’s ad.dre3sfes. I had 
always some ambiticte, andyou noiy see riiat I 


was right ; for who knows how this may 
endl” — “Ay, who knows that indeed?” 
answered I, with a groan ; “for my part, I 
don’t much like it ; and I could have been 
better pleased with one that was poor and 
honest than this fine gentleman with Ms lor- 
tune and infidelity ; for, depend upon it, if 
he be what I suspect him, no free-tMnker 
shall ever have a child of mine.” 

«Sure, father,” cried Moses, “you are too 
severe in tMs ; for Heaven will never arraign 
Mm for what he thinks, but for what he does. 
Every man has a thousand vicious thoughts, 
which arise without his power to suppress. 
TMnking freely of religion may be involim- 
tary with this gentleman j so that, allowing 
his sentiments to be wrong, yet, as he is 
I purely passive in Ms assent, he is no more to 
be blamed for his errors than the governor 
of a city without walls for the shelter he is 
obliged to afford an invading enemy.” 

“ True, my son,” cried I, “ hut if the gov- 
ernor invites the enemy there, he is justly 
culpable ; and such is always the case with 
those who embrace error. The vice does not 
lie in assenting to the proofs they see, hut in 
being blind to many of the proofs that offer. 
So that, though our erroneous opinions be 
involuntary when formed, yet, as we have 
been wilfiiUy corrupt, or very negligent in 
forming them, we deserve punishment for our 
vice or contempt for our folly.” 

My wife now kept up the conversation, 
though not the argument. She observed 
that several very prudent men of our ac- 
quaintance were free-thinkers, and made 
very good husbands ; and she knew some 
sensible girls that bad skill enough to make 
converts of their spouses : “ and who knows, 
my dear,” continued she, “what Olivia may 
be able to do ? The girl has a great deal to 
say upon every subject, and to my knowledge 
is very well skilled in controversy.” 

“ Why, my dear, what controversy can she 
have read ? ” cried I. “ It does not occur to 
me that I ever put such hooks into her 
hands. You certainly overrate her merit.” — 
“Indeed, papa,” replied Olivia, ^^she does 
not ; I have read a great deal of controversy. 
I have read the disputes between Thwackum 
and Square ; the controversy between Bob- 
inson Crusoe and Friday, the savage ; and I 
am now employed in reading the controversy 
m Eeligious CourtsMp.” — “ Very well,” cried 
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I, “ that ’s a good girl ; I find you are per- 
fectly qualified for making conyerts, and so 
go help your mother to make the gooseberry- 
pie.^^ 

— 

CHAPTER YIIL 

AN AMOUK WHICH PROMISES LITTLE GOOD 

FORTUNE, TET MAY BE PRODUCTIYE OF 

MUCH. 

The next morning we were again visited 
by Mr. Burchell, though I began, for certain 
reasons, to be displeased with the frequency 
of his return ; but I could not refuse him 
my company and fireside. It is true, his la- 
bor more than requited his entertainment ; 
for he wrought among us with vigor, and, 
either in the meadow or at the hay-rick, put 
hmiseli foremost. Besides, he had always 
something amusmg to say that lessened our 
toil, and was at once so out of the "way and 
yet so sensible, that I loved, laughed at, and 
pitied him. My only dislike arose from an 
attachment which he discovered to my 
daughter. He would, in a jesting manner, 
call her his little mistress ; and when he 
brought each of the girls a set of ribands, 
hers was the finest. I knew not how, but 
he every day seemed to become more amiable, 
his wit to improve, and his simplicity to as- 
sume the superior airs of wisdom. 

Our family dined in the field ; and we sat, 
or rather reclined, round a temperate repast, 
our cloth spread upon the hay, while Mr. 
Burchell gave cheerfulness to the feast. To 
heighten our satisfaction, two blackbirds an- 
swered each other from opposite hedges, the 
familiar redbreast came and picked the 
crumbs from our hands, and every sound 
seemed but the echo of tranquillity. I never 
sit thus,*^ says Sophia, “ but I think of the 
two lovers, so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, 
who were struck dead in each other’s anus. 
There is something so pathetic in the de- 
scription, that I have read it a hundred times 
with new rapture.” — “ In my opinion,” cried 
my son, the finest strokes in that descrip- 
tion are much below those in the Acis and 
Galatea of Ovid. The Roman poet under* 
stands the use of contrast better 5 and upon 
that figure, artfully managed, all strength in 
the pathetic depends.^^ — “ It is remarkable,” 
dried Mi** Buahell^ ihat^ flbye poets yen 


mention have equally contributed to intro- 
duce a false taste into their respective coun- 
tries, by loading all their lines with epithets. 
Men of little genius found them most easily 
imitated in their defects ; and English poetry, 
like that in the latter empire oi Rome, is 
nothing at present but a combination of 
luxuriant images, without plot or connection ; 
a string of epithets that improve the sound 
without carrying on the sense. But perhaps, 
madam, while I thus reprehend others, you 11 
think it just that I should give them an op- 
portunity to retaliate ; and, indeed, I have 
made this remark only to have an oppor- 
tnnity of introducing to the company a bal- 
lad, which, whatever be its other defects, is, 
I think, at least free from those I have men- 
tioned.” 

A BALLAD. 

Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

** For here forlorn ai^lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds immeasurably spread 
Seem lengthening as I go.’* 

Forbear, my son,” the hermit cries, 

To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I gxveht with good will. 

‘'Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessmg and repose. 

“ No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught hy that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 

“ But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring, 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied^ 

And water from the spring. 


“ Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All^earth-bom cares are wrong : ? 

Man wants but little here b^w^ 1 1 1 
Nor want^tjiat little lopg/’ j | ^ j ^ ,[ ' 
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Soft as tlie dew from lieaven descends 
His gentle accents fell : 

Tlie modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighboring poor, 
imd strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master^s care , 

Tlic wicket opening with a latch, 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

Tlie hermit trimmed his little hre, 

And cheered his pensive guest 

And spread his vegetable store. 

And gayly pressed, and smiled ; 

And skilled in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 

The crackbng fagot flies. 

But nothing conld a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied, 

With answering care opprest . 

And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 
The sorrows of thy breast ^ 

From better habitations spumed. 

Reluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendship unretumed, 

Or unregardied love ^ 

''Alas • the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

" An<i what is friendship bnt a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch td weep ^ 

"And love is shill ah umiitier sound, 

The modern fair* ohe^s jest ; 

On ^h un^en, or (Ufly found 
To warm the 

" For shame, fond iht^o^ows hush, 
And spufn hn ^ 

But while ie s^oke, a 4 » ? 

His loredem grfest ^ f 1 1 M ^ 


Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view, 

Like colors o’er the morning skies ; 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms , 

The lovely stranger stands contest 
A maid in all her charms ’ 

And, "Ah ? forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried , 

" Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside . 

"But let a maid thy pity share, 

Wliom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of hei way. 

" My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was marked as mine, 
He had but only me. 

"To win me from his tender arms. 
Unnumbered suitors came ; 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt or feigned a flame. 

" Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bowed, 

Bnt never talked of love. 

" In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

Bnt these were all to me. 

" And when, beside me in the dale. 

He carolled lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 

And music to the grove ; 

" The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refi-ned. 

Could naught of purity display. 

To emulate his mind. 

The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine *, 

Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine ! 

" For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passioh touched my heart, 
I triumphed in Ms pain ; 

" Till, quite dejected with my s6om, 

He left me to my pride, 

^ And sought a solitude forlorn, 

^ sebret Where he i3i*ed t 
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“ But mine tlie sorrow, mme tlie fault, 

And well my life sliall pay ; 

I '11 seek the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where he lay. 

And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I ’ll lay me down and die ; 

’T was so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I.” 

Forbid it, Heaven ’ ” the hermit cried. 

And clasped her to his breast 

The wondering fair one tuined to chide, 

’T was Edwm’s self that prest * 

“ Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My chaimer, turn to see 

Thy own, thy long lost Edwin here, 

Eestored to love and thee ! 

'' Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that’s mme ^ 

No, never from this hour to part, 

We ’ll live and love so true : 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 

While this ballad was reading, Sophia 
seemed to mix an air of tenderness with her 
appiobation. But our tranquillity was soon 
disturbed by the report of a gun just by ns ; 
and immediately after a man was seen 
bursting through the hedge, to take up the 
game he had killed. This sportsman was 
the squire^s chaplain, who had shot one of the 
blackbirds that so agreeably entertained us. 
So loud a report, and so near, startled my 
daughters ; and I could perceive that Sophia, 
in the fright, had thrown herself into Mr. 
BurchelFs arms for protection. The gentle- 
man came up, and asked pardon for having 
disturbed us, affirming that he was ignorant 
of our being so near. He therefore sat down 
by my youngest daughter, and, sportsman 
like, offered her what he had killed that 
morning. She was going to refuse, but a 
private look from her mother soon induced 
her to correct the mistake and accept Ms 
present, though with some reluctance. My 
wife, as usual, discovered her pride in a 
whisper ; observing that SopMa had made 
a conquest of the chaplain^ as well as her 
sister had of the squire. I suspected, how- 
ever, with more probability, thk her affec- 
tions were placed upon a object. 

The htrand us that 


Mr. Thornhill had provided music and re- 
freshments, and intended that night giving 
the young ladies a ball by moonlight on the 
grass-plat before our door. “ Nor can I 
deny,” continued he, “ but I have an interest 
in being first to deliver this message, as I 
expect for my reward to be honored with 
Miss Sophia^s hand as a partner.” To this, 
my girl replied that she should have no 
objection, it she could do it with honor. 

But here,” continued she, “ is a gentleman,” 
looking at Mr. Burchell, “ who has been my 
companion in the task of the day, and it is 
I fit he should share in its amusements.” Mr. 
Burchell returned her a compliment for her 
intentions, but resigned her up to the chaplain, 
adding that he was to go that night five 
miles, being invited to a harvest supper. 
His refusal appeared to me a little extraordi- 
nary, nor could I conceive how so sensible a 
girl as my youngest could thus prefer a man 
of broken fortunes to one whose expectations 
were much greater. But as men are most 
capable of distinguishing merit in women, so 
the ladies often form the truest judgment of 
us. The two sexes seem placed as spies upon 
each other, and are furnished with different 
abilities, adapted for mutual inspection. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TWO LADIES OF GKEAT DISTINCTION INTKO- 
DDCED. — SUPERIOR FINERY EVER SEEMS 
TO CONFER SUPERIOR BREEDING. 

Mr. Burchell had scarcely taken leave, 
and SopMa consented to dance with the 
chaplain, when my little ones came running 
out to tell us that the squire was come with 
a crowd of company. Upon our return, we 
found our landlord with a couple of under- 
gentlemen and two young ladies, richly 
dressed, whom he introduced as women of 
veiy great distinction and fashion from town.. 
We happened not to have chairs enough for 
the whole company ; but Mr. Thornhill im- 
mediately proposed that every gentleman 
should sit in a lady^s lap. This I positively 
objected to, notwithstanding a look of disap- ^ 
probation from my wife. Moses was there- 
fore despatched to borrow a couple of chairs ; ■■ 
and, as we were in want of ladies to make up J ' 
a set of country-dances, the two gentlemen.;* 


■ UV'" 3'''-'’ ; 1 “h!;! 
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went Witt him in ^nest of a couple of par^ ters seemed 

neis. Chairs and partners were soon pro- phshments with ® > tioton Quality 

Tided. The gentleLn returned with my Til ^^l^PuSn of &e ll 

ItLckv circtuDistance was not adverted to . piisxinienLS. ,TtrA-pL^ 

though the Miss Flamhoroughs were reck- Miss Olivia ^ to thilh the 

onedae very best dancers in the parish, and it would greatly improve her ,_to 

jg -d «» ~™ddb.u, .0 oa„ .dd.d “ • is; 

ed with country-dances. This at first dis- tog My J ^ 
composed us ; however, after a little shoving adding ^at there wm n » 

„dW-g.afy *< “ JlXSiT ¥.*Si»i«“h5; 

Our mu'^ic consisted ot two fiddles, with a winter s poubniu^. ^ n1y.po.lv 

and tabor. The moon shone bright ; replyhig tha te^ 

fpTSti. ae gi. ddigk. of fte .poo. ril...™* wold «dy 
titors; for the neighbors, hearing what was 

going forward, came flocking about us. My pleasures they had 

lirl moved with so much grace and vivacity “And what pleasures, cried Mr. Thoinhiii, 

£.;7iofr»h not .w!id ai««™g .hi “ d. a., no. d-™ “ 

prid. if her hoort by »»ring mo, Art «m»oh m tto T"™ “ .‘“HoLt; ‘V 

Lugh the little chit did it so cleverly, all my part, continued he ^ 5°^™® 

the steps were stolen from herself. The la- pretty large ; 1°^®’ J f sSmelt 
dies of the town strove hard to he equally my maxims ; but curse me, li a settlement 
easy, hut without success. They swam, of half my estate could give my g 

sprawled, languished, and frisked, but all Olivia ptoiire, it should 1^® *® 

would not do. The gazers, indeed, owned only favor I would ask m ^tan 

that it was fine; but Neighbor Flamborough to add myseK to the benefit ^ ““t 

observed that Miss Livy’s feet seemed as pat such a stranger to the_ world as to be Je^OTant 
to the music as its echo. After the dance that this was the fasnionable cant to disguise 
had continued about an hour, the two Mies, the insolence of the basest proposal ; hut I 
who were apprehensive of catching cold, made an effort to supress my resentment 
moved to hrik up the ball. One of them, “Sir,” cried I, “the imily which you now 
I tliougM, expressed her sentiments upon condescend to favor with your company as 
this occasion in a very coarse manner, when been bred with as nice a sense of honor as 
she observed, that, by the living jingo, she you. Any attempts to injure that may e 
was all of amuck of sweat Upon our return attended with very dangerous consequences, 
to the house, we found a very elegant cold Honor, sir, is our only possession at present, 
supper, which Mr^ Thornhill had ordered to and of that last treasure we must be particu- 
be brought with him. The conversation larly careful.” I was soon sorry lor the 
at this time was more reserved than before, warmth with which I had spoken this, when 
The two ladies threw my girls quite into the the young gentleman, grasping my Imnd, 
shade, for they would talk of nothing but swore he commended my spirit, though he 
high life and hlgh-^lived company; with disapproved my suspicions. ‘ As to your 
other fashicmal:^!^ foifics, sqch as pictures, present hint,” continued he, ^ I protest notli^ 
taste, Shakespeare afi4 the musical glasses, ing was further from my heart tlian such a 
It is true, thef twdiOe mortified us thought. No, by all that^s tempting, tlie 

sensibly by sll^pilE% Ofit eu oal;h ; but that virtue that will stand a regular siege was 
appeared to m^ Isif# i^ymptopa of never to my taste ; for dl my amours are 

their distinciion (dioxigh t am abice informed carried by a coup de rmilaJ’ 
that sweariMy is unfashionable). The two ladies, who a^ecfed to be ignorant 


Their finery, however, 
grossness in their com 


over aay of the rest, seemed highly displeased w?th 
[y ; this last stroke of fr«edo% and begam » veiy 
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discreet and serious dialogue upon virtue. 
In tMs my wife, the chaplain, and I soon 
joined ; and the sq^uiie himself was at last 
brought to confess a sense of sorrow for his 
former excesses. We talked of the pleasures 
of temperance and of the sunshine of the 
mind unpolluted with guilt. I was so well 
pleased, that my little ones were kept up 
beyond the usual time, to be edified by so 
much good conversation. Mr. Thornhill 
even went beyond me, and demanded if I 
had any objection to giving prayers, I joy- - 
fully embraced the proposal; and in this 
manner the night was passed in a most com- 
fortable way, till at length the company be- 
gan to think of returning. The ladies seemed 
very unwilling to part with my daughters, 
for whom they had conceived a particular 
affection, and joined in a request to have the 
pleasure of their company home. The squire 
seconded the proposal, and my wife added 
her entreaties. The girls, too, looked upon 
me as if they wished to go. In this perplex- 
ity I made two or three excuses, wiiich my 
daughters as readily removed ; so that at 
last I was obliged to give a peremptory re- 
fusal, for which we had nothing but sullen 
looks and short answers the whole day en- 
suing. 


CHAPTEB X. 

ITHE FAMILY ENDEAVOR TO COPE WITH 
THEIR BETTERS. — THE MISERIES OP THE 
POOR WHEN THEY ATTEMPT TO APPEAR 
ABOVE THEIR CIRCUMSTANCES, 

I NOW began to find that all my long and 
painful lectures upon temperance, simplicity, , 
and contentment were entirely disregarded. 
The distinctions lately paid us by our bet- 
ters awakened that pride which I had laid 
asleep, hut not removed. Our windows 
again, as formerly, were filled with washes 
for the neck and face. The sun was dreaded 
as an enemy to the skin without doors, and 
the fire as a spoEer of the complexion with- 
in. • My wife observed that rising too early 
would hurt ha: daughters’ eyes, that work- 
ing after dinner would redden their noses, 
and she convinced me that the hands never 
looked so white as when f^hey did nothing. 
Instead^ therefore, of fiinshing Georgs shiit% 


we now had them new-modelling their old 
gauzes or flourishing upon catgut. The 
poor Miss Flamboroughs, then loimer gay 
companions, were cast off as mean acquaint- 
ance, and the whole conveisatioii now fell 
upon high life and high-lived company, with 
pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical 
glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had not 
a fortune-telling gypsy come to raise us into 
perfect sublimity. The tawny sibyl no sooner 
appeared, than my girls came running to me 
for a shilling apiece, to cross her hands with 
silver. To say the truth, I was tiied of being 
always wise, and could not help gratifying 
their request, because I loved to see them 
happy. I gave each of them a shilling ; 
though, for the honor of the family, it must 
be observed, that they never went without 
money themselves, as my wife always gener- 
ously let them have a guinea each, to keep 
in their pockets ; but with strict injunctions 
never to change it. After they had been 
closeted up with the fortune-teller for some 
time, I knew by their looks, upon their 
returning, that they had been 
something great. “ Well, my girls, how have 
you sped 1 Tell me, Livy, has the fortune- 
teller given thee a pennyworth ? ” — “I x)ro- 
test, papa,” says the girl, ^‘I believe she 
deals with somebody that ’s not light ; for 
she positively declared that I am to he mar- 
ried to a squire in less than a twelve- 
month 1 Well now, Sox)hy, my child,” 
said I, and what sort of a husband are you 
to have?” — “Sir,” replied she, “I am to 
have a lord soon after my sister has married 
the squire.” — “ How I ” cried I, “ is that all 
you are to have for your two shillings ? only 
a lord and a squire for two shillings 1 You 
fools, I could have promised you a piince 
and a nabob for half the money ” 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was at- 
tended with very serious effects : we now 
h^n to think ourselves designed by the 
stars to something exalted, and already an- 
ticipated our future grandeur. 

It has been a thousand times observed, 
and ’ I must observe it once more, that the 
hours we pass with happy prospects in view 
are more pleasing than those crowned mth 
fruition. In the first case, wp cook, the; dish, 
to our own appetite ; in the latter, nature 
cooks it for m. If is 
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the train of agreeable reveries we called 
up lor our entertainment. We looked upon 
OUT fortune as once more rising; and as 
the whole parish asserted that the squire 
was in love with my daughter, she was ac- 
tually so with him ; for they persuaded her 
into the passion. In this agreeable mterval 
my wife had the most lucky dreams m the 
world, which she took care to tell us every 
morning with gi’eat solemnity and exactness. 
It was one night a coihn and cross-bones, the 
sign of an approaching wedding ; at another 
time she imagined her danghters^ pockets 
fiUed with farthings, a cextain sign they 
would shortly be stuffed with gold. The 
girls themselves had their omens ; they felt 
strange kisses on their lips ; they saw rings 
in the candle ; purses houiiced from the hre ; 
and true-love Imots lurked m the bottom ol 
every teacup. 

Toward the end of the week we received 
a card from the town ladies ; in which, with 
their compliments, they hoped to see all 
our# family at church the Sunday following. 
All Saturday morning I could perceive, in 
consequence of this, my wife and daughters 
in close conference together, and now and 
then glancing at me with looks that be- 
trayed a latent plot. To be sincere, I bad 
strong suspicions that some absurd proposal 
was preparing for appearing with splendor 
the next day. In the evening they began 
their operations in a very regular manner, 
and my wife undertook to conduct the siege. 
After tea, when I seemed in spirits, she be- 
gan thus : “ I fancy, Charles, my dear, we 
shall have a great deal of good company at 
our church to-morrow.^^ — “ Perhaps we may, 
my dear,'' returned I ; though you need be 
under no uneasiness about that, you shall 
have a sermon whether there be or not.^' — 
“That is what I expect," returned she ; “hut 
I think, my dear, we ought to appear there 
as decently as possible, for who knows what 
may happen 1 " — “ Tour precautions," re- 
plied I, “ are highly coiUmendahle, A decent 
behavior and ^p^a^ance at chujrch is what 
charms me. m slduld dhvOut and hum- 
ble, cheerful and serene." ^ — “Te^," cried 
she, “ I know that | but I mean lTe Should 
go there in as proper 'a mahiier possible, 
not altogether like the scrubs about 
You are quite right, my d^ar," returned* I, 
and 1 was going to make the TeiyJ 


proposal- The proper manner of going is, 
to go there as early as possible to have time 
for meditation before the service begins." — 
“ Phoo, Charles," interrupted she, “ all that 
IS very true ; but not what I would be at- 
I mean that we should go there genteelly. 
You know the church is two miles off, and 
I protest I don't like to see my daughters 
tiudging up to their pew all blowzed and 
red with walking, and looking for all the 
world as if they had been winners at a 
smock-race. Now, my dear, my proposal is 
this, — there are our two plough-hoises, the 
oolt that has been in our family these nine 
years, and his companion Blackberry, that 
has scarce done an earthly thing for this 
month past ; they are both grown fat and 
la/y : why should they not do something as 
well as we? And let me tell you, when 
Moses has tiimmed them a little, they wiU 
cut a very tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected that walking 
would he twenty times more genteel than 
such a paltry conveyance, as Blackberry was 
w^all-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; that 
they had never been broke to the rein, but 
had a hundred vicious tricks ; and that we 
had hut one saddle and pillion in the whole 
house." All these objections, however, were 
ovenuled, so that I was obliged to comply. 
The next morning I perceived them not a 
little busy in collecting such mateiials as 
might be necessary for the expedition ; but 
as I found it w'ould be a business of time, I 
walked on to the church before, and they 
promised speedily to follow. I waited near 
an hour in the reading-desk for their arrival ; 
hut not finding them come as expected, I 
was obliged to begin, and went through the 
service, not without some uneasiness at find- 
ing them absent. This was increased when 
all was finished and no appearance of the 
family. I therefore walked back by the horse- 
way, which was five miles round, though the 
foot-way was hut two, and when got about 
balf-way home perceived the procession 
marching slowly forward toward the church, 
— my son, my wife, and the two little ones 
exalted upon one horse, and my two daugh- 
ters on the other. I demanded the cause 
of their delay ; but I soon found by their 
looks they had met mth a thousand mis- 
fortunes on the road. The horses had at 
first ^rdused to move from the door, till Mr* 
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Burchell was kind enongli to beat them for- 
ward for about two hundred yards with Ms 
cudgel. Next, the straps of my wife’s pil- 
lion broke down, and they were obliged to 
stop to repair them before they could pro- 
ceed. After that, one of the horses took it 
in his head to stand still, and neither blows 
nor entreaties could prevail with him to 
proceed. It was just recovering from this i 
dism<il situation that I found them ; but 
peiceiving everything safe, I own their pres- 
ent mortilication did not much displease me, 
as it would give me many opportunities of 
future triumph, and teach my daughters 
more humility. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE FAMILY STILL RESOLVE TO HOLD UP 
THEIR HEADS. 

Michaelmas Eve happening on the next 
day, we were invited to burn nuts and play 
tricks at Neighbor Flaniborough’s. Our late 
mortifications had humbled us a little, or it 
is probable we might have rejected such an 
invitation with contempt ; however, we suf- 
fered ourselves to be happy. Our honest 
neighbor’s goose and dumplings •were fine ; 
and the lamb’s wool, even in the opinion of 
my wife, who was a connoisseur, was excel- 
lent. It is true, Ms manner of telling stories 
was not quite so well. They were very long 
and very dull, and all about himself, and we 
had laughed at them ten times before ; how- 
ever, we were kind enough to laugh at them 
" once more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of seeing some innocent amuse- 
ment going forward, and set the boys and 
girls to blindman’s buff. My wife too was 
persuaded to join in the diversion, and it 
gave me pleasure to think she was not yet 
too old. In the mean time my neighbor and 
I looked on, laughed at every feat, and 
praised our own dexterity when we were 
young. Hot-cockles succeeded next, ques- 
tions and conmiands followed that, and, last 
of all, they sat down to himt the slipper. 
As every person may not be acquainted with 
this primeval pastime, it may be necessary 
to observe that the company, fir this play, 
plant themselv^ in a ring upon the ground, 





all except one, who stands in the middle, 
whose business it is to catch a shoe, which 
the company shove about nnder their hams 
fiom one to anothei, something like a wea- 
ver’s shuttle. As it is impossible, in this 
case, for the lady who is up to face all the 
company at once, the great beauty of the 
play lies in hitting her a thump with the 
heel of the shoe on that side least capable of 
making defence. It was in this manner that 
my eldest daughter was hemmed in and 
thumped about, aU blowzed, in spirits, and 
bawling for fair play with a voice that might 
deafen a ballad-singer; when, confusion on 
confusion, who should enter the room but 
our t>vo great acquaintances from town, Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia 
Skeggs ! Description would but beggar, there- 
fore it is unnecessary to describe this new mor- 
I tification. Death ! to be seen by ladies of 
I such high breeding in such vulgar attitudes ! 

I NotMng better could ensue from such a 
I vulgar play of Mr. Flamborough’s proposing. 
We seemed struck to the ground for some 
time, as if actually petrified with amaze- 
ment. 

The two ladies had been at our house to 
see us, and, finding us from home, came after 
us hither, as they were uneasy to know what 
accident could have kepi us irom church the 
day before. Olivia undertook to be our pro- 
locutor, and delivered the whole in a sum- 
mary way, only saying, were thrown 
from our horses.” At which account the 
ladies were greatly concerned ; but being 
told the family received no hurt, they 
were extremely glad; but being informed 
that we were almost killed by the fright, 
they were vastly sorry ; but hearing that 
we had a very good night, they were ex- 
tremely glad again. NotMng could exceed 
their complaisance to my daughters. Their 
professions the last evening were warm, but 
now they were ardent. They protested a desire 
of a more lasting acquaintance. Lady Blar- 
ney was particularly attached to Olivia ; Miss 
Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love to 
give the whole name) took a greater fancy to 
her sister. They supported the conversation 
between themselves, while my daughters sat 
silent, admiring their exalted breeding. But ^ 
as every reader, however beggarly Mm^el^ 
is fond of high-lived dialogues^, 
dutes of lords, ladies, 
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garter, I must l3eg leave to give liim tlie 
concluding part of tlie present conversa- 
tion. 

‘^All that I brow of the matter, cried 
Miss Skeggs, “ is this, that it may he true 
or it may not he true ; hut this I can assure 
your ladyship, that the whole rout was in 
amaze. His lordship turned all manner of 
colors, my lady fell into a swoon ; hut Sir 
Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore he was 
hers to the last drop of his hlood.’^ 

“ Well,” replied our peeress, this I can 
say, that the duchess never told me a sylla- 
ble of the matter, and I believe her grace 
would keep nothing a secret from me. This 
you may depend on as a fact, that the next 
morning my lord duke cried out three times 
to his valet-cle-chamhre, ^Jerniganf Jerni- 
gan ! Jemigan I bring me my garters.^” 

But previously I should have mentioned 
the very impolite behavior of Mr. Burchell, 
who, during this discourse, sat with Ms face 
turned to the fire, and at the conclusion of 
every sentence would cry out, Fudge ^ — an 
expression which displeased us all, and in 
some measure damped the rising spirit of the 
conversation. 

Besides, my dear Skeggs,” continued our 
peeress, “ there is nothing of this in the copy 
of verses that Dr. Burdock made upon the 
occasion.” Fudge ! 

^^1 am surprised at that,” cried Miss 
Skeggs ; for he seldom leaves anything out, 
as he writes only for his own amusement. 
But can your ladyship favor me with a sight 
of them ? ” Fudge I 

** My dear creature,” replied our peeress, 
“do you think I carry such things about 
me 1 Though they are very fine, to he sure, 
and I think myself something of a judge ; at 
least I know what pleases myself. Indeed, 
I was ever an admirer of all Dr. Burdock’s 
little pieces ; for except what he does, and 
onr dear Countess at^’Hanover Square, there ’s 
no&ing comes out but the most lowest stuff 
in nature^ noi a bit of high life among 
them.” Fudfe | 

“ Your ladyship gfhould except,” says tie 
other, “ your own things in the Lady’s Mag- 
azine. I hope you’ll say , thra’s nothing 
Iow4ived there ? But % suppose we are to 
hate no more from that quarter 1 ” Fudge ! 

^^Why, my dear” says t the la|ly, 
know my reader and companion has left me 


to be married to Captain Roach, and as my 
poor eyes won’t suffer me to wiite myself, 1 
have been for some time looking out for 
another. A proper person is no easy matter 
to find, and, to be sure, thirty pounds a year 
IS a small stipend for a well-bred girl of 
character that can read, write, and behave^ 
in company ; as for the chits about town, 
there is no beaiing them about one.” 

; Fudge / 

i “ That I know,” cried Miss Skeggs, “ by 
' experience, for of tbe three companions I 
had this last half-year, one of them refused 
to do plain work an hour in the day ; another 
thought twenty-five guineas a year too small 
a salary, and I was obliged to send away the 
third, because I suspected an intrigue with 
the chaplain. Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, 
— virtue is worth any price ; hut where is 
that to be found 1 ” Fudge ! 

My wife had been for a long time aU 
attention to this discourse ; but was particu- 
larly struck with the latter part of it. Thirty 
pounds and twenty-five guineas a year made 
fifty-six pounds five shillings English money ; 
all which was in a manner going a begging, 
and might easily be secured in the family. 
She for a moment studied my looks for 
approbation ; and, to own a truth, I was of 
opinion that two such places would fit our 
two daughters exactly. Besides, if the squire 
; had any real affection for my eldest daughter, 
this would he the way to make her every 
;way qualified for her fortune. My wife 
therefore was resolved that we should not 
be deprived of snch advantages for want of 
assurance, and undertook to harangue for 
the family. “I hope,” ciied she, “your 
ladyships will pardon my present presump- 
tion. It is true, we have no right to pretend 
to such favors, but yet it is natural for me to 
wish putting my children forward in the 
world. And I will be bold to say my two 
girls have had a pretty good education and 
capacity ; at least the country can’t show 
better. They can read, write, and cast 
acconnts ; they understand their needle, 
broadstitch, cross and change, and all manner 
of plain work j they can pink, point, and 
Mil ; mi know Something of music ; they 
can do up small-clothes, and work upon cat- 
gut ; my eldest can cut paper, and my 
youngest has a very pretty manner of telling 
fortunes upon the cards,” Fudge ! 
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When she had delivered this pretty piece 
of eloquence, the two ladies looked at each 
other a few nimutes m silence, with an air of 
doubt and importanca At last Miss Caro- 
lina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs condescended 
to observe, “ that the young ladies, from the 
opinion =^he could form of them from so slight 
an acquaintance, seemed very ht for such 
employments : but a thing of this kind, 
madam,” cried she, addressing my spouse, 
requires a thorough examination into char- 
acters, and a more perfect knowledge of ! 
each other. Not, madam,” continued she, 
that 1 in the least suspect the young ladies' 
virtue, prudence, and discretion : but there is 
a form in these things, madam ; there is a 
form.” Fudge / 

My wife approved her suspicions very 
much, observing that she was very apt to be 
suspicious herself ; but referred her to all the 
neighbois for a character ; but this our peer- 
ess declined, as unnecessary, alleging that her 
cousin ThornhilFs recommendation would be 
sufficient, and upon this we rested our peti- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XIL 

rokTUUE SEEMS RESOLVED TO HUMBLE THE 
FAMILY OF WAKEFIELD. — MORTIFICATIONS 
OFTEN MORE PAINFUL THAN REAL CA- 
LAMITIES. 

When we were returned home, the night 
was dedicated to schemes of future conquest. 
Deborah exerted much sagacity in conjectur- 
ing which of the two girls was likely to have 
the best place, and most opportunities of 
seeing good company. Tbe only obstacle to 
our preferment was in obtaining tbe squire’s 
recommendation ; but be had already shown 
us too many instances of his friendship to 
doubt of it now. Even in bed mv wife kept 
up the usual theme : Well, faith, my dear 
Charles, between ourselves, I think we have 
made an excellent day’s work of it.” — “ Pret- 
ty well,” cried I, not knowing what to say. 
What, only pretty well ? ” returned she : 
I think it is very well. Suppose the girls 
should come to make acquaintauces of taste 
in town ! This I am assured of, ttat Lon- 
don is the only place in the itorld for all 
manner of husbands. Besidies, iny dear, 
sfetoger things happen ev^ W ; and as 


ladies of quality are so taken with my daugh- 
ters, what will not men of quality he 1 Entre 
nouSf I protest I like my Lady Blarney vast- 
ly ; so very obliging. However, Miss Caro- 
lina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm 
heart. But yet, when they came to talk of 
places in town, you saw at once how I nailed 
them. TeH me, my dear, don’t you think I 
did for my children theiel” — ‘‘Ay,” i^e- 
turned I, not knowing well what to think of 
the matter ; ‘‘ Heaven grant they may be 
both the better for it this day three months I ” 
This was one of those observations I made to 
impress my wife with an opinion of my 
sagacity : for if the girls succeeded, then it 
was a pious wish fulfilled ; but if anything 
unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked 
upon as a prophecy. All this conversation, 
however, was only preparatory to another 
scheme, and indeed I dreaded so much. This 
was nothing less than, as we were now to hold 
up our heads a little higher in the world, it 
would be pioper to sell the colt, which was 
grown old, at a neighboiing fair, and buy us a 
horse that would carry single or double upon 
an occasion, and make a pretty appearance at 
cburch or upon a visit. This at first I op- 
posed stoutly, but it was as stoutly defended. 
However, as I weakened, my antagonists 
gained strength, till at last it was resolved to 
part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, 

I had intentions of going myself ; but my 
wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, and 
nothing could prevail upon her to permit me 
from home. No, my dear,” said she, “ our 
son Moses is a discreet hoy, and can buy and 
sell to very good advantage. You know all 
our great bargains are of his purchasing. He 
always stands out and higgles, and actually 
tires them till he gets a bargain.” 

As I had some opinion of my son’s pru- 
dence, I was willing enough to intrust him 
with this commission ; and the next morn- 
ing I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair, — trimming his 
hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking Ms 
hat with pins. The business of the toilet 
being over, we had at last the satisfaction of 
seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a, 
deal-box before Mm to bring home groceries > 
in. He had on a coat made of that , cloth ; 
they call thunder and lightning, wMoh> ; 
though grown too sh#3rt, was much too 
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to persons wlio seem to have made rise oi it 
themselves” — ''Whatever my own conduct 
have been, madam,” replied he, "is not 
‘ ' * L ; though, as I have made 

of advice myself, I should in con- 
1 to those that will.” As I was 

this answer might draw on a 

repartee, malting up hy abuse what it wanted 


good to he thrown away. His waistcoat 
was of gosling green, and his sisters had 
tied his hair with a hroad black riband. We 
all followed him several paces from the door, 
bawling after him, " Good luck ! good luck j ” 
till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone when Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s butler came to congratulate us upon 
our good fortune, saying that he overheard 
his young master mention our names with 
great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come 
alone. Another footman from the same fam- 
ily followed, with a card for my daughters, 
importing that the two ladies had received 
such pleasing accounts from Mr. Thornhill 
of us all, that, after a few previous inquiries, 
they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. "Ay,” 
cried my wife, " I now see it is no easy mat- 
ter to get into the families of the great ; but 
when one once gets in, then, as Moses says, 
one may go to sleep.” To this piece of hu- 
mor, for she intended it for wit, my daugh- 
ters assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. 
In short, such was her satisfaction at this 
message, that she actually put her hand in 
her pocket and gave the messenger seven- 
pence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The 
next that came was Mr. Burchell, who had 
been at the fair. He brought my little ones 
a pennyworth of gingerbread each, which 


may 

the present question 
no use cT 
science give it to tb 
apprehensiv 

in wit, I changed the subject by seeming to 
wonder what could keep our son so long at the 
fair, as it was now almost nightfall. " Never 
mind our son,” cried my wife ; " depend upon 
it, he knows what he is about. I ’ll warrant 
we ’ll never see him sell his hen on a rainy 
day. I have seen him buy such bargains as 
would amaze one. I ’ll tell you a good story 
about that, that will make you split your 
sides with laughing. But, as I live, yonder 
conies Moses, without a horse, and the^hox 
at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, 
and sweating under the deal-box, which he 
had strapped round his shoulders like a ped- 
ler. "Welcome I welcome, Moses ! Weill 
my hoy, what have you brought us from the 
fair V’ — " I have brought you myself,” cried 
Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box 
on the dresser. — " Ay, Moses,” cried my 
wife, " that we know, but where is the 
horse ?” — - " I have sold him,” cried Moses, 
" for three pounds five shillings and two- 
pence.”— "Well done, my good hoy,” re- 
turned she, " I knew you would touch them 
off. Between ourselves, three pounds five 
shillings and twopence is no bad day’s work. 
" Come, let us have it then.” — "I have 
brought back no money,” cried Moses again. 
" I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here 
it is,” pulling out a bundle from his breast ; 
" here they are, a gi*oss of green spectacles, 
with silver rims and shagreen cases.” — "A 
gross of green spectacles I ” repeated my wife, 
in a faint voice. " And you have parted 
with, the colt, and brought us back nothing 
hut a gross of green paltry spectacles 1 ” — 
" Bear mother,” cried the boy, " why won’t 
you listen to reason '? I had them a dead 
bargain, or I should not have bought them. 
The silver rims alone will sell for double 
the money.” — " A fig for the silver rims ! ” 
cried my wife, in a passion ; " I dare swear 
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ness” cried I, ^‘aLont selling the rims, for d: 
they are not worth sixpence, for I perceive ii 
they are only copper varnished over.” — b 
'‘What” cried my wife, ‘‘not silver! the ‘‘ 
rims not silver I” — “ No” cried I, “no h 
more silver than your saucepan.” — “ And b 
so ” letixrned she, “we have parted with the v 
colt, and have only got a gross ot green spec- t 
tacles, with copper rims and shagreen cases ! j f 
A murrain take such trumpery. The Mock- c 
head has been imposed upon, and should 1 
have known his company better ! ” — “ There, 
my dear,” cried I, “ you are wrong ; he should : 
not have known them at all.” — “Marry, i 
hang the idiot ' ” returned she, “ to bring me ] 
such stuff ; if I had them, I would throw 
them in the fire.” — “There again you are i 
wrong, my dear,” cried I j “ for though they 3 
he copper, we will keep them hy us ; as : 
copper spectacles, you know, are better than 
nothing.” 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was 
undeceived. He now saw that he had in- 
deed been imposed upon by a prowling 
sharper, who, observing his figure, had 
marked him for an easy prey. I therefore 
asked him the circumstances of his decep- 
tion. He sold the horse, it seems, and walked 
the fair in search of another. A leverend- 
looking man brought him to a tent, under 
pietence of having one to sell. “ Here,” con- 
tinued Moses, “we met another man very 
well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty 
potuids upon these, saying that he wanted 
money, and would dispose of them for a 
third of the value. The first gentleman, 
v^ho pretended to be my friend, whispered I 
me to buy them, and cautioned me not to let j 
so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flam- j 
borough, and they talked him up as finely as 
they did me ; and so at last we were per- 
suaded to buy the two gross between us. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

MS. BUECHBLL IS FOUND TO BE AN ENEMY 5 
FOE HE HAS THE CONFIDENCE TO GIVE 
DISAQBEEABLl ADVICE. 

Otje family had now made several attempts 
to be fine ; but some unforeseen disaster de- 
molished each as 
deavored to take 


disappointment to improve their good sense 
in proportion as they were frustrated in am- 
bition. “You see, my children,” cried I, 
“how little is to be got by attenapts to 
impose upon the world, in coping with our 
betters. Such as are poor, and will associate 
with none hut the rich, are hated by those 
they avoid and despised hy those they 
follow. Unequal combinations are always 
disadvantageous to the weaker side ; the rich 
having the pleasure, aud the poor the incon- 
veniences, that result from them. But come, 
Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable you weie 
reading to-day, for the good of the com- 
pany.” 

“ Once upon a time,” cried the child, “ a 
giant and a dwarf were friends, and kept to- 
gether. They made a bargain that they 
never would forsake each other, hut go seek 
adventures. The first battle they fought was 
with two Saracens ; and the dwarf, who was 
very courageous, dealt one of the champions 
a most angry blow^ It did the Saracen but 
very little injury, who, lifting up his sword, 

^ fairly struck off the poor dwarf arm. He 
! was now in a woful plight ; hut the giant 
. coming to his assistance, in a short time left 
. the two Saracens dead on the plain, and the 
. dwarf cut off the dead man’s head out of 
? spite. They then travelled on to another 
. adventure. This was against three hloody- 
^ * minded satyrs, who were carrying away a 
r damsel in distress. The dwarf was not 
I quite so fierce now as before; hut for all 
i that struck the first Mow, which was re- 
, turned by another that knocked out his eye ; 

I but the giant was soon up with them, and 
fc I had they not fied, would certainly have killed 

- them every one. They were all very joyful 
s for this victory, and the damsel who was 

- relieved fell in love with the giant, and mar- 
ried Mm. They now travelled far, and, 
farther than I can tell, till they met with 
a company of robbers. The giant, for the 
first time, was foremost now : hut the dwarf 
was not far behind. The battle was stout 
and long. Wherever the ^ant came, all fell 

’ before him ; but the dwarf had like to have 
^ been killed more than once. At last the 
victory declared for the two adventurers ; 
but the dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf had 
now lost an arm, a 1^, and an eye, lyhiie the 
* ' was without a single woimd. Upon 
he cried to his little ‘ My 
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little hero, this is glorious sport ; let us get 
one victory more, and then we shall have 
honor forever/ ‘ No,’ ciies the dwarf, who 
by this time was grown wiser, ao ; I declare 
off ; I fight no more ; for I find, in every 
battle, that you get all the honor and re- 
wards, but all the blows fall upon me.’ ” 

I was going to moralize upon this fable, 
when our attention was called off to a warm 
dispute between my wife and Mr, Burchell, 
upon my daughters’ intended expedition to 
tovm. My wife very strenuously insisted 
upon the advantages that would result from 
it. Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, dissuaded 
her with great ardor, and I stood neuter. 
His present dissuasions seemed but the 
second part of those which were received 
with so ill a grace in the morning. The 
dispute grew high, while poor Deborah, in- 
stead of reasoning stronger, talked louder, 
and at last was obliged to take shelter from 
a defeat in clamor. The conclusion of her 
harangue, however, was highly displeasing 
to us all ; she knew, she said, of some who 
had their secret reasons for what they ad- 
vised ; but, for her part, she wished such to 
stay away from her house for the future. 

Madam,” cried Mr. Burchell, with looks of 
great composure, which tended to inflame 
her the more. “ as for secret reasons, you are 
right ; I have secret reasons, which I forbear 
to mention, because you are not able to 
answer those of which I make no secret ; 
but I find my visits here are become trouble- 
some ; I ’ll take my leave therefore now, and 
perhaps come once more to take a final fare- 
well when I am quitting the country.” Thus 
saying, he took up his hat, nor could the at- 
tempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed to 
upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for 
some minutes with confusion. My wife, 
who knew herself to be the cause, strove to 
hide her concern with a forced smile and an 
air of assurance, which I was willing to re- 
prove. “ How, woman,” cried I to her, is 
’ it thus we treat strangers ? Is it thus we 
return their kindness 1 Be assured, my dear, 
that these were the harshest words, and to 
me the most unpleasing, that ever escaped 
your lips 1 ” — " Why would h@ provoke me 
then; 1 ” replied she ; “ but I knovr the lUo- 
tites of his advice perfectly weE. Should 
mj girls goaUig U to«, that 


he may have the pleasure of my youngest 
daughter’s company here at home. But, 
whatever happens, she shall choose better 
company than such low-lived fellows as he.” 
— ‘‘Low-lived, my dear, do you call him*^” 
cried I ; “ it is very possible we may mistake 
this man’s character ; for he seems, upon 
some occasions, the most finished gentleman 
I ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, my giil, has 
he ever given you any secret instances of his 
attachment ? ” — “ His conversation with me, 
sir,” replied my daughter, “has ever been 
sensible, modest, and pleasing. As to aught 
else, no, never. Once, indeed, I remember 
to have heard him say he never knew a 
woman who could find merit in a man that 
seemed poor.” — “Such, my dear,” cried I, “is 
the common cant of all the unfortunate or 
idle. But I hope you have been taught to 
judge properly of such men, and that it 
would be even madness to expect happiness 
from one who has been so very bad an econo- 
mist of his own. Your mother and I have 
now better prospects for you. The next 
winter, which you will probably spend in 
town, win give you opportunities of making 
a more prudent choice.” 

What Sophia’s reflections were, upon this 
occasion, I cannot pretend to determine ; but 
I was not displeased at the bottom that we 
were rid of a guest from whom I had much 
to fear. Our breach of hospitality went to 
my conscience a little; but I quickly si- 
lenced that monitor hy two or three spe- 
cious reasons, which served to satisfy and 
reconcile me to myself. The pain which 
conscience gives the man who has already 
done wrong is soon got over. Conscience is 
a coward ; and those faults it has not strength 
to prevent it seldom has justice enough to 
accuse. 


CHAPTEB XIY. 

FEESH MOETIFICATTONS, OB A DEMOKSTBA- 
rioisr THAT SBEMIHO CALAMITIES MAY BE 
EEAL BLESSINGS. 

The journey of my daughters to town was 
now resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill having 
kindly promised to inspect their conduct 
himself, and inform us by letter of their 
behavior. But it was thought indispefi8/'*"*"“ 
necessary that their appearance sho 
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the greatness of their expectations, which jonming to a public house, and taking a 
could not be done without expense. We glass of whatever we could get. I readily 
debated therefore in full council what were closed with the offer, and, entering an ale- 
the easiest methods ot raising money ; or, house, we were shown into a little back 
more properly speaking, what we could most room, where there was only a venera])le old 
conveniently sell. The deliberation was soon man, who sat wholly intent over a large book, 
finished : it was found that our remaining which he was reading. I never in my life 
horse was utterly useless for the plough, with- saw a figure that prepossessed me more 
out Ms companion, and ectually unfit for the favorably. His locks of silver-gray ven- 
road, as wanting an eye. It was therefore erably shaded his temples, and his green old 
determined that we should dispose of him, age seemed to be the result of health and 
for the purpose above mentioned, at the benevolence. However, his presence did not 
neighboring fair ; and, to prevent imposition, interrupt our conversation. My friend and 
that I should go with him myself. Though I discoursed on the various turns of fortune 
this was one of the first mercantile transac- we had met ; the Whistonian controversy, 
tions of my life, yet I had no doubt of my last pamphlet, the archdeacon^s reply, 
acfj_uitting myself with reputation. The and the hard measure that was dealt me. 
opinion a man forms of his own prudence is But our attention was in a short time taken 
measured by that of the company he keeps ; off by the appearance of a youth, who, enter- 
and as mine was mostly in the family way, ing the room, respectfully said something 
I had conceived no unfavorable sentiments softly to the old stranger. “ Make no apolo- 
of my worldly wisdom. My wife, however, gies, my child,” said the old man ; ‘‘ to do 
next morning, at parting, after I had got good is a duty we owe to all our fellow-crea- 
some paces from the door, called me hack to tures. Take this, I wish it were more ; but 
advise me, in a whisper, to have all my eyes five pounds will relieve your distress, and 
ahont me. you are welcome.” The modest youth shed 

I had, in the usual forms, when I came to tears of gratitude, and yet his gratitude was 
the fair, put my liorse through all his paces, scarcely equal to mine. I could have hugged 
but for some time had no bidders. At last a the good old man in my arms, his henevo- 
chapman approached, and, after he had for lence pleased me so. He continued to read, 
a good while examined the horse round, find- and we resumed our conversation, until my 
ing him blind of one eye, he would have companion, after some time, recollecting that 
nothing to say to him ; a second came up, he had business to transact in tbe fair, prom- 
but, observing he had a spavin, declared he ised to be soon back ; adding, that he always 
would not take him for the driving home ; a desired to have as much of Dr. Primrose^s 
third perceived he had a windgall, and would company as possible. The old gentleman, 
bid no money ; a fourth knew by his eye that hearing my name mentioned, seemed to look 
he had the bots ; a fifth wondered what a at me with attention for some time ; and, 
plague I could do at the fair with a blind, when my friend was gone, most respectfully 
spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to demanded if I was any way related to the 
he cut up for a dog-kennel. By this time I great Primrose, that courageous monogamist, 
began to have a most hearty contempt for who had been the bulwark of tbe church, 
the poor animal myself, and was almost Never did my heart feel sincerer rapture 
ashamed at fhe approach of every customer ; than at that moment. “ Sir,” cried I, “ the 
for, though I did not entirely believe all the applause of so good a man asJ am sure you 
fellows told Ae, ;f’et I reflected that the num- are adds to that happiness in my breast 
her of was a strong presumption which your benevolence has already excited.' 

they weto r%ht ; aid Si Gr^ry upon good You behold tefore you, sir, that Dr* Prim- 
works, profeses to be of the same rose, the monogamist, whom you have been 

opinion, ^ I n pleased to call great. You here see that 

I was in thm? mortifying dtiiatkm when unfortunate divine, who has so long, and it 
a brother clergyman,, and oM hcsquaintance, would ill become me to say succbsfnlly, 
who had also bud|ieSfi| at the' Mr, came up, fbughi against the deuterogamy of the age.” 
and, shaking me by tibb haiid, ]^roposed ad- ' — ^‘Sir,” cried the stranger, struck with awe, 
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" I fear I Lave Leen too familiar ; biit yon ’ll lie was too mild and too gentle to contend for 
forgive my curiosity, sir ; I beg pardon.” — victory. Whenever I made any observation 
“ Sir,” cried I, grasping his hand, you are that looked like a challenge to controversy, 
so far from displeasing me by your famil- he would smile, shake his head, and say 
larity, that I must beg you ’ll accept my nothing ; by which I understood he could 
friendship, as you already have my esteem.” say much if he thought proper. The subject 
— “ Then with gratitude I accept the of- therefore insensibly changed from the busi- 
fer,” cried he, squeezing me by the hand, ness of antiquity to that which brought us 
“thou glorious pillar of unshaken ortho- to the fair. Mine, I told him, was to sell 
doxy. And do I behold — ” I here in- a horse; and, very luckily indeed, his was 
terrupted what he was going to say ; for to buy one for one of his tenants. My horse 
though, as an author, I could digest no small was soon produced, and, in fine, we struck a 
share of flattery, yet now my modesty would bargain. Nothing now remained but to pay 
permit no more. However, no lovers in ro- me, and he accordingly pulled out a thirty- 
mance ever cemented a more instantaneous pound note, and bid me change it. Not 
friendship. We talked upon several sub- being in a capacity of complying with his 
jects. At first, I thought him rather devout demand, he ordered his footman to be called 
than learned, and began to think he despised up, who made his appearance in a very gen- 
all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no teel livery. Here, Abraham,” cried^ he, 
way lessened him in my esteem ; for I had ‘^go and get gold for this ; you’ll do it at 
for some time begun privately to harbor such Neighbor Jackson’s, or anywhere.” While 
an opinion myself. I therefore took occasion the fellow was gone, he entertained me with 
to observe that the world in general began a pathetic harangue on the great scarcity of 
to be blamably indifferent as to doctrmal silver ; which I undertook to improve by 
matters, and followed human speculations deploring also the great scarcity of gold ; so 
too much. “Ay, sir,” replied he, as if that, hy the time Abraham returned, we had 
he had reserved all his learning to that both agreed that money was never so hard to 
moment, — “ay, sir, the world is in its he come at as now. Abraham returned to 
dotage, and yet the cosmogony or creation inform ns that he had been over the whole 
of the world has puzzled philosophers of all fair, and could not get change, though he 
ages. What a medley of opinions have they had offered half a crown for doing it. This 
not broached upon the creation of the world ? was a very great disappointment to ns all ; 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocel- but the old gentleman, having paused a little, 
lus Lncanns have all attempted it in vain, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flam- 
The latter has these words : Anarchon ara borough in my part of the country. Upon 
Mi atelefaion to fm, which imply that all replying that .he was my next-door neigh- 
things have neither beginning nor end. bor, “ If that be tbe case, then,” returned 
Manetho, also, who lived about tbe time he, “I believe we shall deal. Yon shall 
of Nebuchadon- Asset, — Asset being a Syriac have a draft upon him payable at sight ; and, 
word, usually applied as a surname to the let me tell yon, he is as warm a man as any 
kings of that country, as Teglat Ph^el-As- within five miles round him. Honest Solo- 
ser, Nabon- Asset, — be, I say, formed a con- mon and I have^ been acquainted for many 
jeeture equally absurd ; for as we usually years together. I remember I always beat ' 
say eh to UhUon huhernetes^ which implies him at three jumps ; hut he could hop upon ^ 
that books will never teach the world, so he one leg farther than I.” A draft upon my ( ‘ 
attempted to investigate — But, sir, I ask neighbor was to me the same as money, for 
pardon ; I am straying from the question.” I was suj05ciently convinced of his abilityj 
That he actually was ; nor could I, for my The draft was signed and put into my hands,; . 
life, see how the creation of the world had atod Mr. Jenkinson, the old gentleman, his 
anything to do with the business I w^ talk- man Abraham, and my horse, old Black- 
ing of ; but it was sufficient to show me fhat berry, trotted off very well pleased with each 
’^m a man of letters, and I now rever- other. ^ ^ 

^oed idm the more. I was there- Afer a short interval, being left to reflec- . 




^ tofifhstoe j but 1 tion, I began to recoHeet I 
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-THE EOLLY OE BEING OVER- 


"WTong in taking a draft from a stranger, and CHAPTER XV. 

so prudently lesolyed upon following tlie burchell^s villany at once de- 

purchaser and liaving back my horse . n tected. — the eolly oe being over- 
tbis was now too late ; I therefore made 
directly homewards, resolving to get the 

draft changed into money at my friend’s as That evening, and part of the following 
fast as possible. I found my honest neigh- day, were employed in fruitless attemiits to 


That evening, and part of the following 
i day, were employed in fruitless attempts to 


bor smoking his pipe at his own door, and, discover our enemies ; scarcely a family in 
informing him that I had a small bill upon the neighborhood but incurred our suspicions, 
he read it twice over. ‘‘You can read and each of us had reasons for our opinions 
the^hame, I suppose,’' cried I, “Ephraim best known to ourselves. As we were in thn 
Jenkinsom” — “Yes,” returned he, “the perplexity, one of our little boys, who had 
name is written plain enough, and I know the been playing abioad, brought in a letter-case, 
gentleman too, — the greatest rascal under which he found on the green. It was qiuck- 
the canopy of heaven. This is the very ly known to belong to Mr. Burchell, with 
same rogue who sold us the spectacles, whom it had been seen ; and, upon examina- 
Was he not a venerable-looking man, with tion, contained some hints upon difieient 
gray hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes ? subjects ; but what particularly engaged our 
And did he not talk a long string of learn- attention was a sealed note, supersciibecl, 
ing about Greek, and cosmogony, and the “ The copy of a letter to be sent to the ladies 
wmrld I ” To this I replied with a groan at Thornhill Castle.” It instantly occurred 
“ Ay,” continued he, “ he has but that one that he was the base informer ; and we de- 
piece of learning in the world, and he always liberated whether the note should not be 
talks it whenever he fiirds a scholar in com- broken open. I was against it ; but Sophia, 
pany ; but I know the rogue, and will catch who said she was sure that of all men he w ould 
him yet.” be the last to be guilty of so much baseness, 

Though I was already sufficiently mortified, insisted upon its being read. In this she was 
my greatest struggle was to come, in facing seconded by the rest of the family ; and, at 
my wife and daughters. No truant was ever their joint solicitation, I read as follows : — 
more afimd of returning to school, there to „ 
behold the master’s visag^ than I was ot . . ^ 


going home. I was determined, however, to 


one at least the friend of innocence, 


anticipate their fury by first falling into a ready to prevent its being seduced. 


passion myself. 


informed for a truth, that you have some in- 


But, alas ! upon entei^g, I foimd the lam- town 

ily no way deposed for battle My wife and knowledge of, under the 

^iB were all m tears, Mr. ThomhrU hamng companions. As I would neither 

been there that day to mfoim them that their gi^Ucity imposed upon nor Tirtue 

jO^ey to town wan entirely over The two contaminated, I must offer it as my opinion 
laiK having heard repo^ of us from some t^e impropriety of such a step will he 
^dous ^on, were jtot day set out for ^^.^eoded with dangerous consequences. It 
tadon. m co^d nmtte discover the ten- ^ ^ 

d^y non &e author of toe ; hut whatever j 

Aey m^t H « whoever might have ^ 


broached ibem, ke oontinued to assure our 
family of kip fsisnllskip tod protection. I 
found, tk^to, tk#i they bore my disap- 
pointment witk ^##1 t'^i^n^tito, as it was 
eclipsed in the greatness tk^ own. But 


\ ... -r or reproving folly, did it not aim at guilt. 

^ Take, therefore, the admonition of a friend, 

ore my isap- seriously reflect on the consequences of 

^ introducing infamy and vice into retreats 

tkeir own. But , _ 


uwu A.U. innocence have hitherto 

what perplexed ^ most was, to think who 

could he so base as to asperse the character ^ 

of a family so harmless as .oUrs^k-too hfum- Our doubts were now at an end. There 
hie to excite envy and tee ihbfendte f^ilqre- seemed indeed something applicable to both 
ate disgust* ^ j ^ ^ l\ I ‘i 1 7^ i ' i I *kis letter, and its censures might as 
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THE VICAE OF WAKEFIELD. 


well be referred to those to whom it was 
written, as to ns; but the malicious meaning 
was obvious, and we went no farther. My 
wife had scarcely patience to hear me to the 
end, but railed at the writer with unre- 
strained resentment, Olivia was equally se- 
vere, and Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at 
his baseness. As for my part, it appeared to 
me one of the vilest instances of unprovoked 
ingratitude I had ever met with. Nor could 
I account for it in any other manner than by 
imputing it to his desire of detaining my 
youngest daughter in the country, to have 
the more frequent opportunities of an inter- 
view. In this manner we all sat ruminating 
upon schemes of vengeance, when our other 
little boy came running in to tell us that Mr, 
Burchell was approaching at the other end 
of the field. It is easier to conceive than 
describe the complicated sensations which 
are felt from the pain of a recent injury and 
the pleasure of approaching vengeance. 
Though our intentions were only to upbraid 
him with his ingratitude, yet it was resolved 
to do it in a manner that would be perfectly 
cutting. For this purpose we agreed to meet 
him with our usual smiles, to chat in the be- 
ginning with more than ordinary kindness, 
to amuse him a little ; and then, in the 
midst of the flattering calm, to burst upon 
him like an earthquake, and overwhelm him 
with the sense of his own baseness. This 
being resolved upon, my wife undertook to i 
manage the business herself, as she really had i 
some talents for such an undertaking. We ' 
saw him approach: he entered, drew a chair, 
and sat down. “ A fine day, Mr. BurchelL” ! 

— A very fine day, doctor ; though I fancy 
we shall have some rain, by the shooting of i 
my corns.” — “ The shooting of your horns,” 
cried my wife, in a loud fit of laughter, and 
then asked pardon for being so fond of a joke. 

Dear madam,” replied he, " I pardon you 
with all my heart ; for I protest I should not 
have thought it a joke had you not told me.” ! 

— “ Perhaps not, sir,” cried my wife, wink- , 
ing at us ; " and yet I dare say you can tell us i 
how many jokes go to an ounce.” — fancy, i 
madam ” returned Mr. Burchell, “ you have 
been reading a jest-book this morning, that 
ounce of jokes is so very good a cohceit ; and | 
yet, madam, I had rather see half an ounce i 
of understanding.” — I heliev^ ^OU ndght,” ! 
cried my wife, still smiling # hi, though thi 1 


laugh was against her. ^^And yet I have 
seen some men pretend to understanding 
that have very little.” — ^‘And no doubt,” 
replied her antagonist, ^^you have known 
ladies set up for wits that had none.” I 
quickly began to find that my wife was like- 
ly to gain hut little at this business ; so I re- 
solved to treat him in a style of more severity 
myself. Both wit and understanding,” 
cried I, “ are trifles without integrity ; it is 
that which gives value to every character ; 
the ignorant peasant, without fault, is greater 
than the philosopher with many ; for what 
is genius or courage without a heart ] 

^ An honest man ’s the noblest work of God.’ 

I always held that hackneyed maxim of 
Pope,” returned Mr. Burchell, as very un- 
worthy a man of genius, and a base desertion 
of his own superiority. As the reputation 
of hooks is raised, not by their freedom from 
defect, hut the greatness of their beauties; 
so should that of men be prized, not from 
their exemption from fault, but the size of 
those virtues they are possessed of. The 
scholar may want prudence, the statesman 
may have pride, and the champion ferocity; 
but shall we prefer to these the low mechanic 
who laboriously plods on through life -with- 
out censure or applause 1 We might as well 
prefer the tame correct paintings of the 
Flemish school to the erroneous but sublime 
animations of the Eoman pencil,” 

Sir,” replied I, your present observation 
is just, when there are shining -virtues and 
nodnute defects; but when it appears that 
great -vices are opposed in the same mind to 
as extraordinary virtues, such a character de- 
serves contempt.” 

Perhaps,” cried he, "there maybe some 
such monsters as you describe, of great vices 
joined to great virtues ; yet, in my progress 
through life, I never yet found one instance 
of their existence. On the contrary, I have 
ever perceived that where the mind was ca- 
pacious the affections were good. And, in- 
deed, Providence seems kindly our friend in 
this particular, thus to debilitate the under-^ 
standing where the heart is corrupt, and di- 
minish the power where there is the will to 
do mischief. This rule seems to extend even 
to other animals. The little vermin racef ^ 
ever treacherous, cruel; and cov^'ardly; WilM 
those endowed with strength and 
generous, brave, and gentle ” ^ j j I j i j f 
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" TLese observations sound well,” returned 
I, and yet it wonld be easy this moment 
to point out a man,” and I fixed my eye stead- 
fastly upon Mm, whose bead and heart form 
a most detestable contrast Ay, sir,” con- 
tinued I, raising my voice, and I am glad 
to have this opportunity of detecting him in 
the midst of his fancied security. Do you 
know this, sir, tins pocket-book ? ” — “ Yes, 
sir,” returned he, with a face of impenetrable 
assurance; “that pocket-book is mine, and I 
am glad you have found it.” — “ And do you 
know,” cried I, “ this letter Nay, never 
falter, man, but look me full in the face; I say, 
do you know this letter ? ” — “ That letter,^ 
replied he, “yes ; it was I that wrote that 
letter.” — “ And how could you,” said I, “ so 
basely, so ungrateiully, presume to write this 
letter 1 ” — “ And how came you,” replied he, 
with looks of unparalleled effrontery, “so 
basely to presume to break open this letter 
Donk you know, now, I could hang you all 
for this 1 All that I have to do is, to swear 
at the next justice's that you have been guilty 
of breaking open the lock of my pocket-book, 
and so bang you all up at this door.” This 
piece of unexpected insolence raised me to 
such a pitch that I could scarce govern my 
passion. “ Ungrateful wretch ! begone, and 
no longer pollute my dwelling with tby base- 
ness. Begone ! and never let me see thee 
again. Go from my door; and the only pun- 
ishment I wish thee is an alarmed conscience, 
whihh will be a sufficient tormentor I ” So 
saying, I threw him Ms pockei>-book, wMch 
took up with a smile, and, shutting the 
with the utmost composure, left us 
<|mte astonished at the serenity of Ms assur- 
Wy wife was particularly enraged that 
ndihiiig eordd noake him angry or make him 
a^hat^ed of Ms villanies. “ My dear,” 
to calm those passions that 
had too high among us, “we 

are to hf «i|rpri§ed that; bad men want 
ahai%et Th^ o^y htash at being detected in 
doing good, bufe^lory ^ their vices. 

“ Guilt and (says the allegory) were 
at first companions, and, m fh® be^xdng of 
their journey inseparably kept together ; but 
their union was ,SQcm found to be disagree- 
able and incQTivement to both* • Guilt gave 
Shame frequent uneaM^; and Shame off^en 
betrayed the secret eoi^^ire^n^S: M (JuBk Af- 
ter long disagreem^jL 

I * 


length consented to part forever. Guilt bold- 
ly walked forward alone to overtake Fate, 
that went before in the shape of an execu- 
tioner ; but Shame, being naturally timor- 
ous, returned back to keep company with 
Virtue, which, in the beginning of their jour- 
ney, they had left behind. — Thus, my chil- 
dren, after men have travelled through a 
few stages in Vice, Shame forsakes them, 
and returns back to wait upon the few vir- 
tues they have still remaining.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FAMILY USE ART, WHICH IS OPPOSED 
BY STILL GREATER. 

Whatever might have been Sophia^s sen- 
sations, the rest of the family were easily con- 
soled for Mr. Burchell’s absence by the com- 
pany of our landlord, whose visits now became 
more fre(ixient and longer. Though he had 
been disappointed in procuring my daugh- 
ters the amusements of the town, as he de- 
signed, he took every opportunity of supply- 
ing them with those little recreations which 
our retirement would admit of. He usually 
came in the morning, and, while my son and 
I followed our occupations abroad, he sat 
with the family at home, and amused them 
by describing the town, with every part of 
which he was particularly acquainted. He 
could repeat all the observations that were 
retailed in the atmosphere of the playhouses, 
and had all the good things of the high wits 
by rote, long before they made their way 
into the jest-books. The inteiwals between 
conversation were employed in teaching my 
daughters picquet ; or, sometimes, in setting 
my two little ones to box, to make them 
sharp, as he called it ; but the hopes of hav- 
ing him for a son-in-law in some measure 
blinded us to all his imperfections. It must 
be owned that my wife laid a thousand 
schemes to entrap Mm ; or, tQ speak it more 
tenderly, used every a^rt to magnify the merit 
of her daughter. Jf the cakes at tea ate short 
and crisp, they were made by Olivia ; if the 
gooseberry-wine was weQ knit, the goose* 
berries were of her ga|hering; it her 
fingers which gave the piqkles their peculiar 
green ; and in the compositieft of a pudding 
her judgment that mixed the ingredi- 
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ents. TiierL the poor womaa would some- 
times tell the squire that she thought him 
and Olivia extremely of a size, and would 
hid both stand up to see which was the tall- 
est. These instances of cumiing, which she 
thought impenetrable, yet which everybody 
saw through, were very pleasing to our bene- 
factor, who gave every day some new proofs 
of his passion, which, though they had not 
arisen to proposals of marriage, yet we 
thought fell but little short of it ; and his 
slowness was attributed sometimes to native 
bashfulness, and sometimes to his fear of of- 
fending his uncle. An occurrence, however, 
which happened soon after, put it beyond a 
doubt that he designed to become one of our 
family. My wife even regarded it as an ab- 
solute promise. 

My wife and daughters, happening to re- 
turn a visit at Neighbor FlamborougVs, found 
that family had lately got their pictures 
drawn by a limner who travelled the coun- 
try and took likenesses for fifteen shillings a 
head. As this family and ours had long a 
sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit 
took the alarm at this stolen march upon us, 
and, notwithstanding all I could say, and I 
said much, it was resolved that we should 
have our pictures done too. Having there- 
fore engaged the limner (for what could I 
do ?) our next deliberation was to show the 
superiority of our taste in the attitudes. As 
for our neighbor’s family, there were seven 
of them, and they were drawn with seven 
oranges, — a thing quite out of taste, no va- 
riety in life, no composition in the world. 
We desired to have something in a brighter 
style ; and, after many debates,, at length 
came to a unanimous resolution of being 
drawn together in one large, historical fam- 
ily-piece. This would be cheaper, since one 
frame would serve for all, and it would be 
infinitely more genteel ; for all families of 
any taste were now drawn in the same man- 
ner. As we did not immediately recollect 
an historical subject to fit us, we were con- 
tented each with being drawn as independent 
historical figures. My wife desired to be 
represented as Venus, and the jpainter was 
requested not to be too frugal of his dia- 
monds in her stomacher and Sen two 
little ones were to be as Cupids by bes* side ; 
while I, in iny gown and band, t) pre- 


controversy. Olivia would be drawn as an Am- 
azon, sitting upon a bank of flowers, dressed 
in a green Joseph, richly laced with gold, and 
a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shep- 
herdess with as many sheep as the painter 
could put iu for nothing ; and Moses was to 
be dressed out with a hat and white feather. 

Our taste so much pleased the squire, that 
he insisted on being put in as one of the 
family in the character of Alexander the 
Great at Olivia’s feet. Thfe was considered 
by us aU as an indication of Ms desire to be 
introduced into the family, nor could we re- 
fuse Ms request The painter was therefore 
set to work, and, as he wrought with assidu- 
ity and expedition, in less than four days the 
whole was completed. The piece was large, 
and it must be owned he did not spare his 
colors ; for which my wile gave him great 
encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied 
with Ms performance; but an unfortunate 
circumstance, which had not occurred till 
the picture was finished, now struck us with 
dismay. It was so very large that we had 
' no place in the house to fix it. How we all 
came to disregard so material a point is in- 
I conceivable ; but certain it is, we had all 
been greatly remiss. The picture, therefore, 
instead of gratifying our vanity, as we hoped, 
leaned in a most mortifying manner against 
the Mtchen wall, where the canvas was 
stretched and painted, much too large to be 
got through any of the doors, and the jest of 
all our neighbors. One compared it to Eob- 
inson Crusoe’s long-boat,* too large to be re- 
moved ; another thought it more resembled 
a reel in a bottle. Some wondered how it 
could be got out, but still more were amazed 
how it ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, 
it effectually raised more malicious sugges- 
tions in many. The squire’s portrait being 
found united with ours was an honor too 
great to escape envy. Scandalous whispers 
began to circtdate at our expense, and our 
tranquillity was continually disturbed by 
persons who came as friends to tell us what 
was said of us by enemiea These reports 
were always resented with becoming spirii; 
but scandal ever improves by opposition, r 

We once again, therefore, entered into con- 
sultation upon obviating the malice of Hmt 
enemies, and at last came to a resolution . 
which had teo much cronin^ to g|ite pd® | 
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tire satisfaction. It was tMs : as our princi- 
pal ol)ject was to discoTer tlie honor of Mr. 
Thornhiirs addresses, mj wife undertook to 
sound him by pretending to ask his advice 
in the choice of a husband for her eldest 
daughter. If this was not found sufficient to 
induce him to a declaration, it was then re- 
solved to terrify him with a rival. To this 
last step, however, I would by no means give 
my consent till Olivia gave me the most 
solemn assurance^ that she would marry the 
person provided to rival him upon this occa- 
sion, if he did not prevent it by taking her 
himself. Such was the scheme laid, which, 
though I did not strenuously oppose, I did 
not entirely approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. Thorn- 
hill came to see us, my girls took care to be 
out of the way, in order to give their mamma 
an opportunity of putting her scheme in exe- 
cution; but they only retired to the next 
room, whence they could overhear the whole 
conversation : my wife artfully introduced it 
by observing that one of the Miss Flam- 
boroughs was like to have a very good match 
of it in Mr. Spanker. To this the squire as- 
senting, she proceeded to remark that they 
who l^d warm fortunes were always sure of | 
getting good husbands. “ But Heaven help,” | 
continued she, “ the girls who have none ! 
What signifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill ? Or 
what signifies all the virtue and all the quali- 
fications in the world in this age of self-in- 
terest 1 It is not what is she, but what has | 
she, is all the cry.” * 

Madam,” returned he, I highly approve 
the justice as well as the novelty of your re- 
marks ; aud if I were a king, it should he 
otherwise. It should then, indeed, be fine 
times for the girls without fortunes ; our two 
young ladies should he the first for whom I 
would pr<ivifie ” 

‘^Ahl returned my wife, “you are 
pleased U be^fa^tious : but I wish I were a 
queen, and Ihenil know where my eldest 
daughter imtdi Jook for a husband. But 
now that Jdd.have put it into my head, se- 
riously, Mr. Thornhill^ can^t you recommend 
me a proper husband fbr lier ; she is now 
nineteen years old| well grown,, and wdl edu- 
cated : and, in my humble; OphuOn,' does not 
want for psi?ts/^ ^ | ^ i i t li M | 

“ Madam/ replied he, if I were to choose, 

I would find out a per^n posses^ Of 


accomplishment that can make an angel hap- 
py. One with prudence, fortune, taste, and 
sincerity : such, madam, would be, in my 
opinion, the proper husband.” — “ Ay, sir,” 
said she, “ but do you know of any such per- 
son?” — “No, madam,” returned he, “it is 
impossible to know any person that deserves 
to be her husband ; she too great a treasure 
for one man^s possession ; she a goddess. 
Upon my soul, I speak what I think ; she is 
an angel” — “Ah, Mr. Thornhill, you only 
flatter my poor girl : but we have been think- 
ing of marrying her to one of your tenants, 
whose mother is lately dead, and who wants 
a manager ; you know whom I mean, Farmer 
Williams ; a warm man, Mr. Thornhill, able 
to give her good bread ; and wffio has several 
times made her proposals ” (which was actual- 
ly the case) ; “ but, sir,” concluded she, “ I 
should he glad to have your approbation of 
our choice.” — “How, madam !” reidied he, 
“ my approbation 1 My approbation of such 
a choice ? Never ! What ! sacrifice so much 
beauty and sense and goodness to a creature 
insensible of the blessing ! Excuse me, I can 
never approve of such a piece of injustice ! 
And I have my reasons ! ” — “ Indeed, sir 1 ” 
cried Deborah, “if you have your reasons, 
that's another affair ; hut I should he glad to 
know those reasons.” — “ Excuse me, madam,” 
returned he, “ they lie too deep for discovery,” 
laying his hand upon his bosom ; “ they re- 
main buried, riveted here.” 

After he was gone, upon a general consul- 
tation we could not tell what to make of 
these fine sentiments. Olivia considered 
them as instances of the most exalted pas- 
sion ; but I was not qitite so sanguine. It 
seemed to me pretty plain that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them ; yet, 
whatever they might portend, it was resolved 
to prosecute the scheme of Farmer Williams, 
who, from my daughter's first appearance in 
the country, had paid her his addresses. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

SCAKCELY ANY VIBTUE FOUND TO KESIST TOriii 
POWEB OF LONO AND PLEASING TEMPTA- 
TION. 

As I only studied my child's real happi- 
ness, the assiduity of Mr. Williams pleased 
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me, as he was in easy circnmstances, prudent, 
and sincere. It req[uii‘ed but very little en- 
couragement to revive his former passion ; 
so that in an evening or two he and Mr. 
Thornhill met at our house and surveyed 
each other for some time with looks of anger : 
but Williams owed his landlord no rent, and 
little regarded his indignation. Olivia, on 
her side, acted the coquette to perfection, if 
that might be called acting which was her 
real character, pretending to lavish all her 
tenderness on her new lover. Mr. Thornhill 
appeared quite dejected at this preference, 
and, with a pensive air, took leave ; though I 
own it puzzled me to find him in so much 
pain as he appeared to be, when he had it in 
his own power so easily to remove the cause, 
by declaring an honorable passion. But, what- 
ever uneasiness he seemed to endure, it could 
easily be perceived that Olivia’s anguish was 
much greater. After any of these interviews 
between her lovers, of which there were sev- 
eral, she usually retired to solitude, and there 
indulged her grief. It was in such a situation 
I found her one evening, after she had been 
for some time supporting a fictitious gayety. 

You now see, my child,” said I, ‘Hhat your 
confidence in Mr. Thornhill’s passion was all 
a dream ; he permits the rivalry of another, i 
every way his inferior, though he knows it 
lies in his power to secure you to himself by a 
candid declaration.” — “ Yes, papa,” returned 
she, but he has his reasons for this delay ; 
I know he has. The sincerity of his looks 
and words convinces me of his real esteem. 
A short time, I hope, will discover the gen- 
erosity of his sentiments, and convince you 
that my opinion of him has been more just 
than yours.” — “Olivia, my darling,” re- 
turned I, “ every scheme that has been hith- 
erto pursued to compel him to a declaration 
has been proposed and planned by yourself, 
nor can you in the least say that I have con- 
strained you. But you must not suppose, 
my dear, that I will ever be instrumental in 
suffering his honest rival to be the dupe of 
your ill-placed passion. Whatever time you 
desire to bring your fancied admirer to an ex- 
planation shall he granted ; but at the expi- 
ration of that term, if he is still regardless, I 
must absolutely insist th4t honest Mr. Wil-, 
liams shall be rewarded for his fidelity. The 
character which I hate hitherto supported in 
life demands this from me $ alhd my tender- 


ness as a parent shall never influence my in- 
tegrity as a man. Name, then, your day ; 
let it be as distant as you think proper, and 
in the mean time take care to let Mi. Thorn- 
hill know the exact time on which I design 
delivering you up to another. It he really 
loves you, his own good sense will readily 
suggest that there is but one method alone to 
prevent his losing you forever.” This pro- 
posal, which she could not avoid considering 
as perfectly just, was readily agreed to. She 
again renewed her most positive promise of 
marrying Mr. Williams in case of the other’s 
insensibility ; and at the next opportunity, in 
Mr. Thornhill’s presence, that day month 
was fixed upon for her nuptials with his 
rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to re- 
double Mr. Thornhill’s anxiety ; but what 
Olivia really felt gave me some uneasiness. 

In this struggle between prudence and 
passion her vivacity quite forsook her, and 
every opportunity of solitude was sought, and 
spent in tears. One week passed away ; but 
Mr. Thornhill made no efforts to restrain her 
nnptials. The succeeding week he was still 
assiduous, hut not more open. On the third 
day he discontinued his visits entirely ; and 
instead of my daughter testifying any im- 
patience, as I expected, she seemed to retain 
a pensive tranquillity, which I looked upon as 
resignation. For my own part, I was now 
sincerely pleased with thinking that my 
child was going to be secured in a continu- 
ance of competence and peace, and frequently 
applauded her resolution in preferring hap- 
piness to ostentation. 

It was within about four days of her 
intended nuptials, that my little family at 
night were gathered round a charming fire, 
telling stories of the past and laying schemes 
for the future. Busied in forming a thou- 
sand projects, and laughing at whatever folly 
came uppermost, “Well, Moses,” cried I, 

“ we shall soon, my hoy, have a wedding in 
the family ; what is your opinion of matters 
and things in general ? ” — “ My opinion, 
father, is, that all things go on very well ; 
and I was just now thinking, thai when , 
Sister Livy is married to Farmer Williams, 

. we shall then have the loan of his cider-press , 
and brewing-tubs for nothing.” — “ That we 
shall, Moses” cried I, “and he wiH^singus 
Death and the Lady^ to raise our spirits^ into 
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tie baxgaia.^^ — He bas taught that song to 
our Dick,” cried Moses, and I think be goes 
tbrougb it very prettil}'.” — ‘^Does be sol” 
cried I, “ then let us have it : vbere is bttle 
IJickI let bini up mtb it boldly.” — “My 
brother Dick,” cried Bill, niy youngest, 
“ is just gone out with Sister Livy ; but Mr. 
Williams bas taught me two songs, and I ^11 
sing them for you, papa. Which song do 
you choose, The I)y%ng Swan, or the Megy 
on the Death of a Mad Dog 1 ” “ The Elegy, 

child, by all means,” said I ; “ I never heard 
that yet ; and Deborah, my life, grief, you 
know, is dry ; let us have a bottle of the liest 
gooseberry- wnxe, to keep up our si>irits. I 
have wept so much at all sorts of elegies of 
late, that, without an enlivening glass, I am 
sure this will overcome me. And, Sophy, 
love, take your guitar, and thrum in with 
the boy a little.” 

AN ELEGY 

OIT THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous ^ort. 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran, 
i Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found ; 

As many dogs there he, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 
And curs of low degree. 

TMs dog and man at first were friends ; 

lb.t wheu a pique began, 

The^dog, to gam some jmivate ends, 
ihad, and bit the man 1 

feohx all the neighboring streets 
The Vondering neighbors ran ; 

And swnm the deg had lost his ^ts. 

To bite s|> gdmda man. 

The wimnd St seerned, teilt sore and sad 
To eVe# ; 

And whple^y the tdi xoad, 


“ A very good boy, Bill, upon my word, 
and an elegy that may truly be called tragi- 
cal. Come, my children, here Bill’s health, 
and may he one day be a bishop ! ” 

“ With all my heart,” cried my wife ; “and 
if he hut pleaches as well as he sings, I make 
no doubt of him. The most ot Iiis family, 
by the mother’s side, could sing a good song. 
It was a conuuon saying in our country, that 
the family of the Blenkinsops could never 
look straight hefoie them, nor the Huggin- 
sons blow out a candle ; that there were 
none of the Grograms hut could sing a song, 
or of the Maijorams but could tell a story.” 
— “ However that he,” cried I, “ the most vul- 
gar ballad of all generally pleases me better 
than the fine modern odes and things that 
petrify us in a single stanza ; productions that 
we at once detest and praise. Put the glass to 
your brother, Moses. The great fault of 
these elegiasts is, that they are in despair for 
griefs that give the sensible part of mankind 
very little pain. A lady loses her muff, her 
fan, or her lapdog, and so the silly poet runs 
home to versify the disaster.” 

“ That may be the mode,” cried Moses, “ in 
suhlimer compositions ; but the Ranelagh 
songs that come down to ns are perfectly 
familiar, and all cast in the same mould. 
Colin meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue 
together. He gives her a fairing to put m 
her hair, and she presents him with a nose- 
gay 5 and then they go together to church, 
where they give good advice to young 
nymphs and swams to get married as fast as 
they can.” 

“ And very good advice too,” cried I ; “ and 
I am told there is not a place in the world 
where advice can he given with so much 
propriety as there, for, as it persuades us to 
marry, it also furnishes us with a wife j and 
surely that must be an excellent market, my 
hoy, where we are told what we want, and 
supplied with it when wanting.” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Moses ; “ and I know 
but of two such markets for wives in Europe : 
Eanelagh in England, and Fontarahia m 
Spain. The Spanish market is open once a 
year, but our English wives are salable 
every night.” 

“ Yon are right, my bey,” cried his mother ^ 
“ Old England, is the only jface in the world 
for husbande to get wives.” — ^“And for 
wives to manage their husbands,” interrupted 
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I. ‘^It is as a proverb abroad, that if a 
bridge were built across the sea, all the 
ladies of the Continent would come over to 
take pattern from ours ; for there are no 
such wives in Europe as our own. But let 
us have one bottle more, Deborah, my life, 
and, Moses, give us a good song. What thanks 
do we not owe to Heaven for thus bestowing 
tranquillity, health, and competence ! I think 
myself happier now than the greatest mon- 
arch upon earth. He has no such fireside, 
nor such pleasant faces about it. Yes, Debo- 
rah, we are now growing old, but the evening 
of our life is likely to be happy. We are 
descended from ancestors that knew no stain, 
and we shall leave a good and virtuous race 
of children behind us. While we live they 
will be our support and our pleasure here, 
and when we die they will transmit our 
honor untainted to posterity. Come, my 
son, we wait for a song ; let us have a chorus. 
But where is my darling Olivia 1 That lit- 
tle cherub’s voice is always sweetest in the 
concert.” Just as I spoke Dick came run- 
ning in, — 0 papa, papa, she is gone from 
us, she is gone from us ! My sister Livy is 
gone from us forever ! ” — “ Gone, child ! ” — 
“ Yes ; she is gone off with two gentlemen 
in a post-chaise, and one of them kissed her, 
and said he would die for her ,* and she cried 
very much, and was for coming back ; but 
he persuaded her again, and she went into 
the chaise, and said, ^ 0, what wiU my poor 
papa do when he knows I am undone ? ’ ” — 
Now, then,” cried I, “ my children, go and 
be miserable, for we shall never enjoy one 
hour more. And 0, may Heaven’s ever- 
lasting fury light upon him and his ! Thus 
to rob me of my child I And sure it will, 
for taking back my sweet innocent that I 
was leading up to Heaven, Such sincerity 
as my child was possessed of ! But aU our 
earthly happiness is now over I Go, my 
children, go and be miserable and infamous ; 
for my heart is broken within me ! ” — 
Father,” cried my son, “ is this your forti- 
tude ? ” — “ Fortitude, cliild I yes, he shall see 
I have fortitude. Bring me my pistols ; I ’ll 
pursue the traitor. While he is on earth I ’B 
pursue him ! Old as I am, he shall find I 
cam sting him, yet. The villain I the perfid- 
ious villain 1 ” I had by this time reached 
dewn my pistols, when mj po<w wife, whose 
passions were not so strong mine, caught 





me in her arms. " My dearest, dearest hus- 
band,” cried she, “the Bible is the only 
weapon that is fit for your old hands now. 
Open that, my love, and read our anguish 
into patience, for she has vilely deceived us«” 
— “Indeed, sir,” resumed my son, after a 
pause, “ your rage is too violent and unbe- 
coming. You should be my mother’s com- 
: forter, and you increase her pain. It ill suited 
you and your reverend character thus to 
^ curse your greatest enemy. You should not 
have cursed him, villain as he is.” — “I did 
not curse him, child, did II” — “ Indeed, sir, 
you did ; you cursed him twice.” — “ Then 
may Heaven forgive me and him if I did. 
And now, my son, I see it was more than hu- 
man benevolence that first taught us to bless 
our enemies. Blessed be His holy name for all 
the good he hath given and for all that he 
hath taken away. But it is not, it is not a 
small distress that can wring tears from these 
old eyes, that have not wept for so many 
years. My child ! to undo my darling ! 
May confusion seize — Heaven forgive me ; 
what am I about to say ? You may remem- 
ber, my love, how good she was, and how 
charming. Till this vile moment, all her 
care was to make us happy. Had she but 
died — but she is gone. The honor of our 
family is contaminated, and I must look out 
for happiness in other worlds than here. 
But, my child, you saw them go off ; perhaps 
he forced her away. If he forced her, she 
may yet he innocent.” — “ Ah no, sir,” cried 
the child ; “ he only kissed her, and called 
her his angel, and she wept very much, and 
leaned upon his arm, and they drove off very 
fast.” — “ She ’s an ungrateful creature,” cried 
my wife, who could scarcely speak for weep- 
ing, “ to use us thus ; she never had the 
least constrauit put upon her affections. 
The vile strumpet has basely deserted her 
parents without any provocation, — thns to 
bring your gray hairs to the grave, and X 
must shortly follow.” 

In this manner that night, the first of our 
real misfortunes, was spent in the bitterness 
of complaint and ill-supposed sallies of en- 
thusig^sim I determined, however, to find 
out our betrayer, wherever he was, and re^ 
proach his baseness. The next morning we 
missed our wretched child et 
where she used to give life and cheerfulT^- 
'ness to us aJI. My p j 
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tempted to ease Her heart hj reproaches, daughter’s elopement, protesting upon his 
Never,” cried she, shall that vilest stain honor that he was quite a stranger to it. I 
of our family again darken these harmless now, therefore, condemned my former sus- 
doors. I will never call her daughter more, picions, and could turn them only on Mr. 
No! let the strumpet live with her vile Burchell, who, I recollected, had of late 
seducer. She may hrmg us to shame, hut several private conferences with her ; hut 
she shall nevermore deceive us.” the appearance of another witness left me 

“Wife,” said I, “ do not talk thus hardly, no room to douht of his villany, who averred 
My detestation of her guilt is as great as that he and my daughter were actually gone 
yours ; hut ever shall this house and this toward the Wells, about thirty miles oif, 
bent be open to a poor, returning, repentant where there was a great deal of company, 
sinner. The sooner she returns from her Being driven to that state of mind in which 
transgression, the more welcome shall she be we are more ready to act precipitately than 
to me. For the first time the very best may to reason right, I never debated with myself 
err ; art may persuade, and novelty spread whether these accounts might not have been 
out its charm. The first fault is the child of given by persons purposely placed in my 
simplicity ; but every other the offspring of way to mislead me, hut resolved to pursue 
giuit Yes, the wretched creature shall be my daughter and her fancied deluder thither, 
welcome to this heart and this house, though I walked along with earnestness, and in- 
stained with ten thousand vices. I will quired of several by the way, but received 
again hearken to the music of her voice ; no accounts, till, enteiing the town, I was 
again will I hang fondly on her bosom, if met by a person on horseback, whom I re- 
I find but repentance there. My son, bring membered to have seen at the squire’s, and 
hither my Bible and my staff. I will pursue he assured me that if I followed them to the 
her, wherever she is ; and though I cannot races, which were but thirty miles farther, 
save her fiom shame, I may prevent the I might depend upon overtaking them, for 
continuance of her iniquity.” he had seen them dance there the night 

before, and the whole assembly seemed 
— charmed with my daughter’s performance. 

Early the next day I walked forward to 
CHAPTER XVni. the races, and about four in the afternoon 

I came upon the course. The company 
PURSUIT OF A FATHER TO RECLAIM A ^ appearance, all ear- 

LOST CHILD TO VIRTUE. nestly employed in one pursuit, that of 

Thouoh the child could not describe the pleasure. How different from mine, that 
gfentteman’s person who handed his sister of reclaiming a lost child to virtue 1 I 
ihio the post-chaise, yet my suspicions fell thought I perceived Mr. Burchell at some 
dblfely upon our young landlord, whose distance from me ; but, as if he dreaded an 
for such intrigues was but too well interview, upon my approaching him he 
. known, I therefore directed my steps to- mixed among a crowd, and I saw him no 
ward Thtohiil Castle, resolving to upbraid more. 

him, md, !f pcBsible, to bring back my I now reflected that it would be to no 
daughter r but before I had reached his seat, ^purpose to continue my pursuit farther, 
I was met by one of my parishioners, who and resolved to return home to an inndcent 
said he saw a young lady '^resembling my family, who wanted my assistance. But the 
daughter in a post-chaise with a gentleman, agitations of my min^ and the fatigues I 
whom, hy the desci%)tion, I could only guess had undergone, threw me into a fever, the 
to be Mr. Burchell, and that they drove very symptoms of which I perceived before I 
fast. This information^ however, did hy no came off the course. This was another tin- 
means satisfy i 1 therefore went to the expected stroke, as I was more than seventy 
young squired, and,' flidfigh tl yet early, miles distant from honte ; however, I retir^ 
insisted npon seeing hlih imnoediaMy.'^ He to a little ale-house hy the roadside, and in 
soon appeared withi the mo^,; d;^en, tooffiar this place, the usual retreat of indigence and 


air, and seemed I 


M |imy I frugality, I laid me down patiently to wait 
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the issue of my disorder. I languished here | 
for nedT three weeks ; but at last my constitu- : 
tioii prevailed, though I was unprovided with 
money to defray the expenses of my enter- 
tainment. It is possible the anxiety ii om this 
last circumstance alone might have brought 
on a relapse, had I not been supplied by a 
traveller, who stopped to take a cursory 
refreshment. This person was no other than 
the philanthropic bookseller in St. Pauhs 
Churchyard, who has written so many little 
books for children ; he called himself their 
friend : but he was the friend of all man- 
kind. He was no sooner alighted but he 
was in haste to be gone ; for he was ever on 
business of the utmost importance, and was 
at that time actually compiling materials for 
the history of one Mr. Thomas Trip. I im- 
mediately lecollected this good-natured man^s 
red, pimpled face : for he had published for me 
against the Deuterogamists of the age ; and 
from him I borrowed a few pieces, to be paid 
at my return. Leaving the inn, therefore, 
as I was yet but weak, I resolved to return 
home by easy journeys of ten miles a day. 

My health and usual tranquillity were al- 
most restored, and now I condemned that 
piide which had made me refiactory to the 
hand of correction. Man little knows what 
calamities are beyond his patience to bear 
till he tries them : as in ascending the 
heights of ambition, which look bright from 
below, every step we arise shows us some 
new and gloomy prospect of hidden dis- 
appointment ; so in our descent from the 
summits of pleasure, though the vale of 
misery below may appear at first dark and 
gloomy, yet the busy mind, still attentive to 
its own amusement, finds, as we descend, 
something to flatter and ]51ease. Still, as we 
approach, the darkest obj*ects appear to 
brighten, and the mental eye becomes adapt- 
ed to its gloomy situation, 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked 
about two hours, when I perceived what 
appeared at a distance like a wagon, which I 
was resolved to overtake ; but when I came 
up with it, found it to be a strolling com- 
pany’s cart, that was carrying their scenes 
and other theatrical furniture to the hext 
village, where they were to exhibit 

The cart was attended only by the person 
who drove it and one of tjie oomjeny, as 
ti|tf rest of the plhSr«r| iO ioUow* the en- 


suing day. “ Good company upon the road,” 
says the proverb, “is the shoitest cut.” I 
therefore entered into conversation with the 
poor player ; and as I once had some the- 
atrical powers myself, I descanted on such 
topics with my usual freedom ; but as I v as 
but little acquainted with the present state 
of the stage, I demanded who weie the pres- 
ent theatrical writers in vogue, who the Dry- 
dens and Otways of the day. “ I fancy, sii,” 
cried the player, “ few of oim modern drama- 
tists would think themselves much honored 
by being compared to the writers you mention. 
Dryden’s and Rowe’s manners, sir, are quite 
out of fashion : our taste has gone back a 
whole century ; Fletcher, Ben J onson, and 
all the •plays of Shakesj^eare, are the only 
things that go down.” — “ How 1 ” cried I, 

‘‘ IS it possible the present age can be pleased 
with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete 
humor, those overcharged characters, which 
abound in the works you mention 1” — 

“ Sir,” returned my companion, “ the public 
think nothing about dialect or humor or 
character ; for that is none of their business ; 
they only go to he amused, and find them- 
selves happy when they can enjoy a panto- 
mime, under the sanction of Jonson’s or 
Shakespeare’s name.” — “ So, then, I sup- 
pose,” cried I, “ that our modern dramatists 
are rather imitators of Shakespeare than na- 
ture.” — “To say the truth,” returned my 
companion, “ I don’t know that they imitate 
anything at all ; nor indeed does the public 
require it of them ; it is not the composition 
of the piece, but the number of starts and 
attitudes that may be introduced that elicits 
applause. I have known a piece with not 
one jest in the whole, shrugged into popu- 
larity, and another saved by the poet’s throw- 
ing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, the work‘=^ 
of Congreve and Farquhar have too much 
wit in them for the present taste ; our mod- 
ern dialect is much more natural.” 

By this time the equipage of the strolling 
company was arrived at the village, which, 
it seems, had been apprised of our approach, 
and was come out to gaze at us ; for my 
companion observed that strollers always 
have more spectators without doors l^han 
within. I did not consider the impropriety 
of my being in such company, till I saw a f 
mob gather about me. I therefore toqk r 
shelter, as fast as possibly, 
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hotise tLat offered, and being shown into the 
common room, was accosted by a very well 
dressed gentleman, wbo demanded whether 
I was the real chaplain of the company, or 
whether it was only to be my masquerade 
character in the play « Upon my informing 
him of the truth, and that I did not belong 
in any sort to the company, he was conde- 
scending enough to desire me and the player 
to partake m a bowl of punch, over which he 
discussed modem politics with great earnest- 
ness and interest I set him down in my 
mind for nothing less than a Parliament-man, 
at least ; but was almost confirmed in my 
conjectures, when, upon asking what there 
was in the house for supper, he insisted that 
the player and I should sup with him at his 
house , with which request, after some en- 
treaties, we were prevailed on to comply. 


don Evening, the -Whitehall Evening, the 

seventeen Magazines, and the two Beviews ; 
and though they hate each other, I love them' 
all. Liberty, sir, liberty is the Briton's 
boast ; and by all my coal-mines in Corn- 
wall, I reverence its guardians Then it 
is^ to be hoped,” cried I, you reverence the 
Mng.” — “Yes,” returned my entertainer, 

when he does what we would have him ; 
but if he goes on as he has done of late, 1 11 
never trouble myself more with his matters. 
I say nothing. I think, only, I could have 
directed some things better. I don't think 
there has been a sufficient number of ad- 
viseis ; he should advise -with every person 
ivillmg to give him advice, and then we 
should have things done in another guess 
manner.” 

“I wish,” cried I, “that such intruding 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE DESCRIPTION OP A PERSON DISCON- 
TENTED WITH THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT, 
AND APPREHENSIVE OP THE LOSS OP OUR 
LIBERTIES. 

The house where we were to be enter- 
tained lying at a small distance from the 
village, our inviter observed that, as the 
coach was not ready, he would conduct us on 
foot, and we soon arrived at one of the most 
magnificent mansions I had seen in that part 
of the country. The apartment into which 
Wfe were shown was perfectly elegant and 
hio^em f he went to give orders for supper, 
while the player, with a wdnk, observed that 
we were perfectly in luck. Our entertainer 
Sd(to returned, an elegant supper was brought 
m, two or three ladies in an easy dishabille 
were introduced, and the conversation began 
With some ^ttghtliness. Politics, however, 
iw the sulleds on which our entertainer 
chiefly expatiated j fe he asserted that lib- 
erty w^ at ohcfe his b<mt and his terror. 

the cloth reimowei he asked me if 
1 had seen the W ? t> which, reply- 

^ in the negartve, '^What,imrthe Auditor, 

I suppose?” cried he, | ISTeither, ‘sir,” re- 
turned I. "That's^sfa^ai^,^>ery strange,” 
replied my entertamexi I ^^Uow, I read all 
the politics that come^outi.l TheUailv the 
Public, the Ledger, fhe Ohronide, the ' Loi- 


advisers were fixed in the pillory. It should 
be the duty of honest men to assist the 
weaker side of our constitution, that sacred 
power that has for some years been every 
day declining, and losing its due share of in- 
fluence in the state. But these ignorants 
still continue the cry of liberty, and, if they 
have any weight, basely throw it into the 
subsiding scale.” 

^ ''How ]” cried one of the ladies, "do I 
live to see one so base, so sordid, as to be an 
enemy to liberty and a defender of tyrants 2 
Liberty, that sacred gift of Heaven, that 
glorious privilege of Bntons ’ ” 

" Can it be possible,” cried our entertainer, 
" that there should be any found, at present, 
advocates for slavery'? Any who are for 
meanly giving up the privileges of Britons ? 
Can any, sir, be so abject ? ” 

"Ho, sir,” repHed I, "I am for libeity, 
that attribute of gods ! Glorious liberty 1 
that theme of modern declamation. I would 
have all men kings. I would be a king my- 
self. We have all naturally an equal right 
to the throne ; we axe all originally equal. 
This is my opinion, and was once the opinion 
of a set of honest men who are called level- 
lers. They tried to erect themselves into a 
community, where all should be equally free. 
But, alas ! it would never answer ; for there 
were some among them stronger, and some 
more cunning than others, and these became 
masters of the rest ; for as sure as your 
groom rides your horses because he is a cun- 
^Bhiger animal than they, so surely will the 
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animal tliat is cunninger or stronger than he 
sit upon his shLOulders in turn. Since then 
it is entailed npon humanity to submit, and 
some are bom to command, and others to 
obey, the question is, as there must be ty- 
rants, whether it is better to have them in 
the same house with us, or in the same vil- 
lage, or still farther off in the metropolis. 
hTow, sir, for my own part, as I naturally 
hate the face of a tyrant, the farther off he 
is removed from me, the better pleased am I. 
The generality of mankind, also, are of my 
way of thinking, and have unanimously cre- 
ated one king, whose election at once dimin- 
ishes the number of tyrants, and puts tyranny 
at the greatest distance from the greatest 
number of people. Now the great, who 
were tyrants themselves before the election | 
of one tyrant, are naturally averse to a 
power raised over them, and whose weight 
must ever lean heaviest on the subordinate 
orders. It is the interest of the great, there- 
fore, to diminish kingly power as much as 
possible ; because whatever they take from 
that is naturally restored to themselves, and 
all they have to do in the state is to under- 
mine the single tyrant, by which they re- 
sume their primeval authority. Now the 
state may be so circumstanced, or its laws 
may be so disposed, or its men of opulence 
so minded, as all to conspire in carrying on 
tbis business of undermining monarchy. 
For, in the first place, if the circumstances 
of our state be such as to favor the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and make the opulent still 
more rich, this will increase their ambition. 
An accumulation of wealth, however, must 
necessarily be the consequence, when, as at 
present, more riches flow in from external 
commerce than arise from internal industry ; 
for external commerce can only be managed 
to advantage by the rich, and .they have also 
at the same time all the emoluments arising 
from internal industry ; so that the rich, 
with us, have two sources of wealth, whereas 
the poor have but one. For this reason 
wealth, in all commercial states, is found to 
accumulate; and all such have hitherto in 
time become aristocratical. Again, the very 
laws also of this country may contribute to 
the accumulation of wealth; as when by 
their means the natural ties that Mnd the 
rich and poor together are broken ; and it is 
ordained that the rich ^all only marry with 


the rich ; or when the learned are held nn- 
qnalified to serve their country as counsellors, 
merely from a defect of opulence, and wealth 
is thns made the object of a wise maffs 
ambition : by these means, I say, and such 
means as these, riches will accumulate. Now 
the possessor of accumulated wealth, when 
furnished with the necessaries and pleasures 
of life, has no other method to employ the 
superfluity of his fortune but in purchasing 
power ; that is, differently speaking, in mak- 
ing dependants by purchasing the liberty of 
the needy, or the venal, of men who are 
willing to bear the mortification of contigu- 
ous tyranny for bread. Thus each very opu- 
lent man generally gathers round him a 
circle of the poorest ot the people ; and the 
pohty abounding in accumulated wealth may 
be compared to a Cartesian system, each orb 
with a vortex of its own. Those, however, 
who are willing to move in a great maffs 
vortex are only such as must be slaves, the 
rabble of mankind, whose souls and whose 
education are adapted to servitude, and who 
know nothing of liberty except the name. 

there must still be a large number of 
the people without the sphere of the opulent 
man’s influence, namely, that order of men 
which subsists between the very rich and the 
very rabble ; those men who are possessed 
of too large fortunes to submit to the neigh- 
boring man in power, and yet are too poor to 
set up for tyranny themselves. In this mid- 
dle order of mankind are generally to be 
found all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of 
society. This order alone is known to he 
the true preserver of freedom, and may be 
called the people. Now it may happen that 
this middle order of mankind may lose aH 
its influence in a state, and its voice be in a 
manner drowned in that of the rabble ; for 
if the fortune sufficient for qualifying a per- 
son at present to give his voice in state af- 
fairs be ten times less than was judged suffi- 
cient upon forming the constitution, it is 
evident that greater numbers of the rabble 
will thus be introduced into the political sys- 
tem, and they, ever moving in the vortex of 
the great, wOl follow where greatness shall 
direct. In such a state, therefore, all that 
the middle order has left is to preserve 
prerc^tive and privileges of the one 
pal governor with the most sacred 
speetion. For he divides the 
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licli, and calls off tlie great from falling witli 
tenfold weiglit on the middle order placed 
beneath them. The middle order may be 
compared to a town of which the opulent 
axe forming the siege, and of which the gov- 
ernor from without is hastening the rehef. 
While the besiegers are in dread of an ene- 
my over them, it is but natuial to offer the 
townsmen the most specious terms ; to flat- 
ter them with sounds, and amuse them with 
privileges ; but if they once defeat the gov- 
ernor from behind, the walls of the town 
will be but a small defence to its inhabitants. 
What they may then expect may be seen by 
turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Ven- 
ice, where the laws govern the poor, and the 
rich govern the law. I am then for, and 
would die for, monarchy, sacred monarchy j 
for if there be anything sacred among men 
it must be the anointed sovemgn of his 
people ; and every diminution of his power, 
in war or in peace, is an infringement upon 
the real liberties of the subject The sounds 
of liberty, patriotism, and Britons have 
already done much ; it is to be hoped that 
the true sons of freedom will prevent their 
ever doing more. I have known many of 
these pretended champions for liberty, in my 
time, yet do I not remember one that was 
not in his heart and in his family a tyrant” 
My warmth, I found, had lengthened this 
harangue beyond the rules of good-breeding ; 
but the impatience of my entertainer, who 
often strove to interrupt it, could be re- 
strained no longer. “What!” cried he, 
I have been all this while entertain- 
ilil a Jesuit in parson’s clothes ; but, by all 
eeal-mines of Cornwall, out he shall 
if my name he Wilkinson.” I now 
found I had gone too far, and asked pardon 
for the warmth with which I had spoken. 
“ Pardon I ” returned he, in a fury ; “ I think 
snch prineiples demand ten thousand par- 
dons. What 1 give up liberty, property, and, 
as the Gazetteer says, lie down to he saddled 
with wooden shoes 1 Sir, I insist upon your 
marching ont of this house immediately, to 
prevent worse conse(juences. Sir, I insist 
upon it ! ” I was going to repeat" my re- 
monstrances ; but just' then we heard a foot- 
man’s rap at the door, and the two ladies 
cried out, “As sure as death, there is our 
master and mistress oom< 
our entertainer all this ^ 


butler, who, in his master’s absence, had a 
mind to cut a figure, and be for a while the 
gentleman himself ; and, to say the truth, he 
talked politics as well as most country gen- 
tlemen do. But nothing could now exceed 
my confusion upon seeing the gentleman and 
his lady enter ; nor was their siirpiise, at 
finding such company and good cheer, less 
than ours. “Gentlemen,” cried the real 
master of the house to me and my compan- 
ion, “my wife and I are your most humble 
servants ; but I protest this is so unexpected 
a favor that we almost sink under the obliga- 
tion.” However unexpected our company 
might be to them, theirs, I am sure, was still 
more so to us, and I was struck dumb with 
; the apprehensions of my own absurdity, 
i when whom should I next see enter the 
I room but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, 
who was formerly designed to be married to 
my son George, but whose match was broken 
off, as already related. As soon as she saw 
me, she flew to my arms with the utmost 
joy. “My dear sir,” cried she, “to what 
happy accident is it that we owe so unex- 
pected a visit ? I am sure my uncle and 
aunt will be iix raptures when they find they 
have the good Doctor Primrose for thdr 
guest” Upon hearing my name,, the old 
gentleman and lady very politely stepped 
up, and welcomed me with most cordial hos- 
pitality* Hor could they forbear smiling on 
being informed of the nature of my present 
visit j but the unfortunate butler, whom 
they at first seemed disposed to turn aw^ay, 
W’as, at my intercession, forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and Ms lady, to whom the 
house belonged, now insisted upon hadiig 
the pleasure of my stay for some days ; and 
as their niece, my charming pupil, whose 
mind, in some measure, had been formed 
under my own instructions, joined in their 
entreaties, I complied. That night I wsis 
shown to a magnificent chamber, and the 
next morning, early, Miss Wilmot desired to 
walk with me in the garden, wMch was dec- 
orated in the modem manner. After some 
time spent in pointing out the beauties of the 
place, she iiK^uired, with seeming unconcern^ 
when last I had heard from my son George. 
“ Alas ! madam,” cried 1, “ he has now been 
nearly three years absent, without ever writ- 
ing to his friends or me. Where he 4, I 
^ know not ; perhaps I shall never see Mm or 
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]ha. ppiiies 3 morG. No, my dear niaddm, wg 1ig l>it!tst into a flood of tears, and retired off 
shall nevermore see siicli pleasing hours as the stage. I don't know vhat were my feel- 
were once spent by our fireside at Wakefield, ings on this occasion ; for they succeeded 
My little family are now dispersing very fast, with too much rapidity for description ; but 
and poverty has brought not only want but I was soon awaked irom this disagreeable 
infamy upon us." The good-natured girl let revery by Miss Wilmot ; who, pale, and with 
fall a tear at this account ; but, as I saw her a trembling voice, desired me to conduct her 
possessed of too much sensibility, I forbore a back to her uncle s. When got home, Mr. 
more minute detail of our sufferings. It was, Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our 
however, some consolation to me to find that extraordinary behavior, being informed that 
time had made no alteiation in her affections, the new performer was my son, sent his 
and that she had rejected several offers that coach and an invitation for him , and, as 
had been made her since our leaving her he persisted in his refusal to appear again 
part of the country. She led me round all on the stage, the players put another in his 
the extensive improvements of the place, place ; and we soon had him with jis. Mr. 
pointing to the several walks and arbors, and Arnold gave him the kindest reception, and 
at the same time catching from every object I received him with my usual transport, for 
a hint for some new question relative to my I could never counterfeit a false resentment, 
son. In this manner we spent the forenoon. Miss Wihnot's reception was mixed with 
till the bell summoned us to dinner, where seeming neglect, and yet I could perceive 
we found the manager of the strolling com- she acted a studied part. The tumult in her 
pany that I mentioned before, who was come mind seemed not yet abated ; she said twenty 
to dispose of tickets for the Fair Penitent, giddy things that looked like joy, and then 
which was to be acted that evening : the laughed loud at her own want of meaning, 
part of Horatio by a young gentleman who At intervals she would take a sly peep at the 
had never appeared on any stage. He seemed glass, as if happy in the consciousness of irre- 
to be very waim in the praise of the new sistible beauty ; and often would ask ques- 
performer, and averred that he never saw tions, without giving any manner of atten- 
any one who bid so fair for excellence. Act- tion to the answers, 
ing, he observed, was not learned in a day. 

** But this gentleman," continued he, “ seems - 

born to tread the stage. His voice, his fig- 
ure and attitudes, are all admirable. We CHAPTER XX. 

caught him up aocidentelly, in our journey histoktof a fhilosophic vagabond, 
do^vn« This account m some measure ex- 
cited our curiosity, and, at the entreaty of 

the ladies, I was prevailed upon to accom- After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold po- 
pany them to the playhouse, which was no litely offered to send a couple of her footmen 
other than a barn. As the company with for my son's baggage, which he at first seemed 
which I went was incontestably the chief of to decline ; hut upon her pressing the re- 
the place, we were received with the greatest quest, he was obliged to inform ber that a 
respect, and placed in the front seat of the stick and a wallet were all the movable 
theatre ; where we sat for some time with no things upon this earth which he could boast 
small impatience to see Horatio make his of. " Why, ay, my son," cried I, “ you left 
appearance. The new performer advanced me but poor ; and poor, I find, you axe 
at last : and let parents think of my sensa- come hack ; and yet, I make no doubt you 
tions by their own, when I found it was my have seen a great deal of the world." — ^ 
unfortunate son 1 He was going to 1>egin j “Yes, sir," replied my son, “ but travelling ^ 
when, turning his eyes upoia the audience^ after Fortune is not the way to secure her ; ; 

he perceived Miss Wilmot and me, and stood and, indeed, of late, I have desisted from the 
at once speechless and immovable. pursuit." — “ I fancy, sir," cried Mrs. Arnold, 

7 'he actors behind the scenes, who asoirbed “ that the account of your adventures would 
pause to Ms natural timndity^ afttempted he amusing ; the first part of tjieni 1 have 
^ ^SnOoitrage him, l^u% inslOaid of goMg on, often heard from my niecS 5 could the 
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companT preYail for the re'^t, it would be an ' means. Yet, come,’ continued he, ‘ I see you 
additional obligation.” — “Madam,” replied are a lad of sprat and some learning , a 
mr^J “I piomise you the pleasure you do you think of conmrencmg author, hkem^ 
have in hearing will not be half so great You have read in books no 
as mv vanity in repeating them; and yet genius starving at the tiade, at Present I il 

Z S Jh“ I oi p..... .low (.«, ve„ Ml HI.™ . t.™ 

you one adventure, as my account is rather that live by it in 

of what I saw than what I did. The trot men, who go on smoothly and dully, and 

first misfortune of my life, which you all write history and politics, and are piai&ed , 
know, was great ; but though it distressed, men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, 

« cotdd not sink me. No person ever had a ' would all their lives have only mended shoes, 
bettor knack at hoping than L The less but never made them. 

ViTid I found fortune at one time, the more “ Finding that there was no great degree of 
I expected from her at another ; and being now gentility affl.xed to the character of an ushei!, 
at the bottom of her wheel, every new revo- I resolved to accept his proposal ; and hav- 
lution might lift, hut could not depress me. ing the highest respect for literature, hailed 
I proceeded therefore toward London in a the Antique Mater of Grub Street with rev- 
fine morning, no way uneasy about to-mor- erence. I thought it my glory to pursue a 
row, but cheerful as the birds that carolM tract which Dryden and Otway trod before 
bv the road, and comforted myself with re- me. I considered the goddess of this region 
fluting that London was the mart where as the parent of excellence ; and, however 
abilities of every kind were sure of meeting an intercourse with the world might ^ve us 
distinction and reward. good sense, the poverty she entailed I sup- 

“Upon my arrival in town, .sir, my firet posed to be the nurse of genius. Big with 
care was to deliver your letter of reconi- these reflections, I sat doini, and finding that 
mendationto our cousin, who was himself in the best things remained to he said on the 
little better eireumstances than I. My first wrong side, I resolved to jmte a hook that 
sclieme, you know, sir, was to Fe usker at an should he wholly new. I thereioie dressed 
academy, and I asked his advice on the affair, up three paradoxes with some ingenuity. 
Our cousin received the proposal with a true They were false, indeed, hut they were new. 
sardonic grin. ‘ Ay,' cried he, * this is, indeed, The jewels of truth have been so often im- 
a very pretty career that has been chalked ported by others, that nothing was left for me 
out for you. I have been an usher at a to import, but some splendid things that at a 
boarding-school myself; and may I die by distance looked every bit as well. Witness, yoii 
an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an powers, what fancied importance sat perched 
under-turnkey in Newgate! I was up early upon my ^uiil while I was writing, ihe 
and late ; I was browbeat by the master, whole learned world, I made no doubt, would 
hated for my ugly face hy the mistress, wor- rise to oppose my systems ; but then I was 
ried by the boys within, and never permitted prepared to oppose the whole learned workl 
to stir out to meet civility abroad. But are Like the porcupine, I sat self-collected, with 
you sure you are fit for a school ? Let me ex- a quill pointed against every opposer. 
amine you ^ little. Have you been bred ap- “Well said, my boy," c^i^d I ; “ and what 
prentice to the business No.' -- ' Then subject did you treat upon 1 I hope you did 
you won^t io fee a sdhoed. Can you dress the not pass over the importance oi monogamy, 
boys' 'Then you won't do But I intemipt : go on. You published 
forasch#!. Have you had the small-pox 1' your paradoxes; well, and what did the 
— ‘ No/’^^Theu yt>Ulvotft do for a school, learned world say to your paradoxes? 

. Can you lie tiiree m abed I * — ‘ Ho.' — ' Then “ Sir," replied my son, the learned world 
you will never do for k Have you got said nothing to my paradoxes ; nothing at all, 

a good Then you will sir. Every man of thena was employed in 

by no means do f&t school. " Hoj sir i if you praising his friends and himself, or condemn- 
are for a genteel, ®isy prcfe^op,|bmd your- ing his enemies ; and unfortunately, as I had 
self seven years a® -an appreitic® to turn i neither, I suffered the cruelest mortification, 
cutler's wheel but 'avoid. 4 ^^ school by' an;^ — neglect. 

‘ ‘ 
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As I was meditating one day, in a cofFee- 
iiouse, on the fate of iriy paradoxes, a little 
man happening to enter the room, placed him- 
self in the box heioie me ; and after some 
preliminary discourse, finding me to be a 
scholar, dmw out a bundle of proposals, beg- 
ging me to subscribe to a new edition he was 
going to give to the world of Propertius, with 
notes. This demand necessarily produced a 
reply that I had no money ; and that con- 
cession led him to inquire into the nature of 
my expectations. Finding that my expecta- 
tions were just as great as my purse, '' I 
see,^ cried he, ‘ you are unacquainted with the 
town. 1 11 teach you a part of it. Look at 
these proposals ; upon these very proposals I 
have subsisted very comfortably for twelve 
years. The moment a nobleman returns 
from his travel, a Cieolian arrives from Ja- 
maica, or a dowager from her country-seat, 
I strike for a subscription. I hist besiege 
their hearts with flattery, and then pour in 
my proposals at the breach. If they sub- 
sciibe readily the first time, I renew my re- 
quest to beg a dedication fee ; if they let me 
have that, I smite them once more for en- 
graving their coat of arms at the top. Thus,^ 
continued he, ‘ I live by vanity, and laugh at 
it. But, between ourselves, I am now too 
well known ; I should be glad to borrow 
your face a bit j a nobleman of distinction 
has just returned from Italy ; my face is 
familiar to his porter ; but if you bring this 
copy of verses, my life for it you succeed, 
and we divide the spoil.” 

“ Bless us, George,” cried I, and is this 
the employment of poets now I Do men of 
their exalted talents thus stoop to beggary 1 
Can they so far disgrace their calling, as to 
make a vile traflic of praise for bread ” 

0 no, sir,” returned he ; “a true poet can 
never be so base ; for wherever there is gen- 
ius there is pride. The creatures I now de- 
scribe are only beggars in rhyme. The real 
poet, as he braves every hardship for fame, 
so is he equally a coward to contempt ; and 
none but those who are unworthy protection 
condescend to solicit it. 

Having a mind too proud to stoop to such 
indignities, and yet a fortune too humble to 
tezard a second attempt for fame, I was now 
obliged to take a middle course, and write 
for bread. But I was unqualli^d for te profes- 
sion where mere industry alohe to insure 


success. I could not suppress my linking pas- 
sion for applause ; but usually consumed that 
time in efforts after excellence, which takes up 
but little room, when it should have been more 
advantageously employed in the diffusive 
productions of fruitful mediocrity. My little 
piece would therefore come forth in the 
midst of periodical publications, unnoticed 
and unknowm. The public were more im- 
portantly employed than to observe the easy 
simplicity of my style, or the harmony 
of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown 
off to oblivion. My essays were buried 
among the essays upon Hherty, Eastern tales, 
and cures for the bite of a mad dog ; ■while 
Philaiitus, Philalethes, Phileleutheros, and 
Philanthropes all wrote better, because they 
wrote faster, than L 

Now, therefore, I began to associate with 
none hut disappointed authors like myself, 
who praised, deplored, and despised each 
other. The satisfaction we found in every 
celebrated wuitePs attempts was inveisely 
as their merits. I found that no genius in ^ 
another could please me. My unfortunate 
paradoxes had entirely dried up that source 
of comfort. I could neither read nor write 
with satisfaction j for excellence in another 
was my aversion, and writing was my 
trade. 

“ In the midst of these gloomy reflections, 
as I was one day sitting on a bench in Bt. 
Jameses Park, a young gentleman of distinc- 
tion, who had been my intimate acquaintance 
at the university, approached me. We saint- 
ed each other with some hesitation, — he 
almost ashamed of being known to one wlio 
made so shabby an appearance, and I afraid 
of a repulse. But my suspicions soon van- 
ished ; for Ned Thornhill was at the bottom 
a very good-natured fellow.” 

What did you say, George ? ” interrupted 
L — “ Thornhill ! was not that his name 1 It 
can certainly he no other than my landlord,” 
— Bless me ! ” cried Mrs. Arnold, “ is Mr. 
Thornhill so near a neighbor of yours 1 BOe 
has long been a friend in oii5: family, and we 
expect a visit from him shortly.” 

My friend^s first care,” continued my sdn, 

^ was to alter my appearance by a very fine 
suit of his own clothes, and then I 
admitted to his table upon the foo 
half Mend, half underling. My b 
to attend him at auctions, to 
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spirits when Fe sat for Ms picture, to take 
tFe left Faud in Fis cFaiiot wFen not filled 
by anotFer, and to assist at tattering a kip, 
as tFe phrase was, when Fe Fad a mind for a 
frolic. Beside this, I Fad twenty other little 
employments in the family. I was to do 
many small things without bidding ; to carry 
the corkscrew ; to stand god-thther to all the 
butlef 3 children ; to sing w’hen I was bid ; 
to be neTer out of humor; always to be 
Fumble ; and, if I could, to be very happy. 

In this honorable post, however, I was 
not without a rival A captain of marines, 
who was formed for the place by nature, 
opposed me in my patron’s affections. His 
mother Fad been laundress to a man of qual- 
ity, and thus he early acquired a taste for 
pimping and pedigree. As this gentleman 
made it the study of his life to be acquainted 
wi^h lords, though Fe was dismissed from 
several for his stupidity, yet Fe found many 
of them, who were as dull as himself, that 
permitted Ms assiduities. As flattery was 
* Ms trade, Fe practised it with the easiest 
address imaginable ; but it came awkward 
and stiff from me ; and as every day my 
patron’s desire of flattery increased, so every 
Four, being better acquainted with Fis defects, 

I became more unwilling to give it. Thus I 
was once more fairly going to give up the 
field to the captain, when my friend found 
occasion for my assistance. This was nothing 
less than to fight a duel for him with a gen- 
tleman, whose sister it was pretended he had 
used ill. I readily complied with Fis request, 
and though I see you are displeased at my 
eon&ct, yet, as it was a debt indispensably 
iie to Mendship, I could not refuse. I 
tmlrtiok tbe affair, disarmed my antagonist, 
aid soon after Fad the pleasure of finding 
that ire lady was only a woman of the towm, 
tei Fdr bully and a sharper. 

Thte was repaid with the 

of gratitude ; bxxt as my 
fiiend wlil % leaver fewn in a few days, Fe 
knew nnfOthe? of serving me bxxt by 

reomnm^xdii^ me to Fis uncle, Sir ’William 
TFomMll, and another nobleman of great 
dktinction,, who enjoyed; if., post nnder gov- 
ernment. When Fe was gone, my first care 
was to canry Fp to 

Ms uncle, a man whose cFatactit for levery 
viitue was universal, yet jnst; J I was revived 
by Fis servants with iho' most; hospitable 1 


smiles ; for the looks of the domestics ever 
transmit their mastei’s benevolence. Being 
shown into a grand apartment, where Sir 
William soon came to me, I delivered my 
message and letter, which he read, and after 
pausing some minutes, ‘ Pray, six,’ cried he, 
inform me what you have done for my 
kinsman, to deserve this warm recommenda- 
tion. But I suppose, sir, I guess your mer- 
its ; you have foxxght for Mm ; and so you 
woixld expect a rewaid from me for being the 
instrument of his vices 1 I wish, sincerely 
wish, that my present refusal may be some 
punishment for your guilt ; hut still more that 
it may be some indxxcement to yoixr repent- 
ance.’ The seventy of this rebuke I bore 
patiently, because I knew it was just. My 
whole expectations now, therefore, lay in my 
letter to the great man. As the doois of the 
nobility are almost ever beset with beggars, 
all ready to thrust in some sly petition, I 
found it no easy matter to gain admittance. 
However, after bribing the servants with 
half my worldly fortxxne, I was at last shown 
into a spacioxxs apartment, my letter being 
previously sent xxp for Ms lordship’s inspec- 


tion. During this anxious interval, I had 


full time to look around me. Everything 
was grand, and of happy contrivance ; the 
paintings, the fumitxxre, the gildings, petri- 
fied me with awe, and raised my idea of the 
owner. Ah, thoxxght I to myself, how very 
great must the possessor of all these things 
be, who carries in his, head the business of 
the state, and whose house displays half the 
wealth of a kingdom ; sure his genixxs mxxst 
be unfathomable I During these awfxxl re- 
flections, I heard a step come heavily forward. 
Ah, this is the great man himself 1 No, 
it was only a chambermaid. Another foot 
was heard soon after. This mxxst be he I 
No, it was only the great man’s vaIet<U- 
chamlre. At last his lordship actually made 
his appearance. ^ Are you,’ cried he, ‘ the 
bearer of this here letter 1 ’ I answeied v ith 
a how, * I learn by this,’ continued he, ^ as 
how that — ’ But just at that instant a ser- 
vant delivered him a card ; and without tak- 
ing furthi^ notice, he went oxxt of the room, 
and left nio to digest my own happiness at 
leisure. I saw no more of Mm, till told by 
footman that his lordship was going to Ms 
coach at the door. Down I immediately 
follo’ived, and joined my voice to that of 
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tlixee or four more, who came like me to 
petition for favors. His loidship, however, 
went too fast for us, and was gaining his 
chariot -door with large strides, when I 
halloed out to know if I was to have any 
reply. He was by this time got in, and 
muttered an answer, half of which I only 
heard, the other half was lost in the rattling 
of his chariot-wheels. I stood for some time 
with my neck stretched out, in the posture 
of one that was listening to catch the glorious 
sounds, till, looking round me, I found my- 
self alone at his lordship’s gate. 

“My patience,” continued my son, “was 
now q^uite exhausted. Stung with the thou- 
sand indignities I had met with, I was will- 
ing to cast myself away, and only wanted 
the gulf to receive me. I regirded myself 
as one of those vile things that Nature de- 
signed should be thrown by into her lumber- 
room, there to perish in obsciiiity. I had 
still, however, half a guinea left, and of that 
I thought Fortune herself should not deprive 
me ; but, in order to be sure of this, I was 
resolved to go instantly and spend it wMle 
I had it, and then trust to occurrences for 
the rest. As I was going along with this 
resolution, it happened that Mr. Crispe’s 
office seemed invitingly open to give me a 
welcome reception. In this office Mr. Crispe 
kindly offers all his Majesty’s subjects a 
generous promise of £ 30 a year, for which 
promise all they give in return is their lib- 
erty for life, and permission to let hin% trans- 
port them to America as slaves. I was 
happy at finding a place where I could lose 
my fears in desperation, and entered this 
cell, for it had the appearance of one, with 
the devotion of a monastic. Here I found a 
number of poor creatures all in circumstances 
like myself, expecting the arrival of Mr. 
Crispe, presenting a true epitome of English 
impatience. Each untractable soul at vari- 
ance with Fortune, wreaked her injuries on 
their own hearts ; but Mr. Crispe at last 
came down, and all our murmurs were hushed. 
He deigned to regard me with an air of pe- 
culiar approbation, and indeed he was the first 
man who for a month past talked to me with 
smiles. After a few questions he found I was 
fit for everything in the worlds He paused 
awMIe upon the properest means of pi^ovid- 
hg for me, and, slapping his forehead, as if he 
WL found it, assured me there was at 


' /i p . 


that time an embassy talked of from the 
synod of Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw In- 
dians, and that he would use his interest to 
get me made secretary. I knew in my own 
heart the fellow lied, and yet his promise 
gave me pleasure, there was something so 
magnificent in the sound. I faiily, therefore, 
divided my half-guinea, one half of which 
went to be added to his thirty thousand 
pounds, and with the other half I resolved to 
go to the next tavern, to be there more happy 
than he. 

“ As I was going out with that resolution, 
I w'as met at the door by the captain of a 
ship, with whom I had formerly some little 
acquaintance, and he agreed to be my com- 
pamon over a bowl of punch. As I never 
chose to make a secret of my ciicuinstances, 
he assured me that I was on the very point 
of ruin, in listening to the office-keeper’s 
promises; for that he only designed to sell 
me to the plantations. ‘ But,’ continued he, 

‘ I fancy you might by a much shorter voy- 
age be very easily put into a genteel way of 
bread. Take my advice. My ship sails to- 
morrow for Amsterdam ; what if you go in 
her as a passenger 3 The moment you land, 
all you have to do is to teach the Dutchmen 
English, and I warrant you ’ll get pupils and 
money enough. I suppose you understand 
English,’ added he, *by this time, or the 
deuce is in it.’ I confidently assured him of 
that, but expressed a doubt whether the 
Dutch would be willing to learn English. 
He affirmed, with an oath, that they were 
fond of it to distraction ; and upon that affir- 
mation I agreed with his proposal, and em- 
barked the next day to teach the Dutch Eng- 
lish in Holland. The wind was fair, our voy- 
age short, and after having paid my passage 
with half my movables, I found myself, as 
fallen from the skies, a stranger in one of the 
principal streets of Amsterdam. In this 
situation I was unwilling to let any time 
pass unemployed in teaching. I addressed 
myself, therefore, to two or three of those I 
met, whose appearance seemed most promis- 
ing ; but it was impossible to make ourselves 
mutually understood. It was not till this 
vety moment I recollected that in order to 
teadi Dutchmen English, it was necessary that 
they should first teach me Dutch. How | 
came to overlook so obvious an objedjion is to 
me amazing ; but certain it i#,! 
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“ TMs sclaenie tbus Mown up, I liad some 
tlionglits of fairly shipping back to England 
again ; but, dropping into company with an 
Irish student who was returning from Lou- 
vain, our conversation turned upon topics of 
literature (lor, by the way, it may be observed 
that I always lorgot the meanness of ?ny cir- 
cumstances when I could converse on such 
subjects) ; Ironi him 1 learned that there 
were not two men in his whole university 
who undei stood Greek. Tins amazed me ; I 
instantly resolved to tiavel to Louvain and 
there live by teaching Gieek : and in this 
design I was heartened hy my bi other stu- 
dent, who tliiew out some hints that a for- 
tune might be got by it. 

I set boldly torward the next morning. 
Every day lessened the huiden of my mov- 
ables, like .iEsop and his basket of bread ; 
for I paid them for my lodgings to the Dutch 
as I tiavtlled on. When I uinie to Louvain, 
I was lesolved not to go sneaking to the 
lower professors, but openly tendeied my 
talents to the principal himself. I went, had 
admittance, and offered him my service as a 
master of the Greek language, which I had 
been told was a desideratum in his univer- 
sity. The principal seemed, at first, to doubt 
my abilities ; but of these I offered to con- 
vince him, by tinning a part of any Greek 
author he should fix upon into Latin, Find- 
ing me perfectly earnest in my proposal, he 
addressed me thus: 'You see me, young man ; 
I never learned Greek, and I don^t find that 
I have ever missed it. I have had doctors 
aip and gown without Greek ; I have ten 
thousand florins a year without Greek ; I eat 
b#artily without Greek; and, in short, ^ con- 
^ he, ' as I donT know Greek, 1 do not 

ba1|4ve there is any good in it.^ 

^ l^Was now too far from home to think of 
IQ X resolved to go forward, I had 
some knowledge of music, with a tolerable 
voice and I now turned what -was once my 
amusement into a present means of subsist- 
ence. I pas^d. among the harmless peasants 
of Flanders^ and among such of the French 
as were poor enough to be very merry ; for 
I ever found them ^jnightly in proportion 
to their wants* . ,'^eheyer ^ 
peasanfs houses toward 
one of my most merry i 
cured me 

for the next day. I 


to play for people of fashion ; but they 
always thought my peifoimaiice odious, and 
never rewarded me even with a trifle. This 
was to me the more extraordinary, as, when- 
ever I used in better days to play for com- 
pany, when playing was my amusement, my 
music never failed to thiow them into rap- 
tures, and the ladies especially ; but, as it 
wms now my only means, it was received 
with contempt, — a proof how ready the wmrld 
is to miderrate those talents hy which a man 
is supported. 

“ 111 this manner I proceeded to Paris, with 
no design but just to look about me and 
then to go forward. The people of Paris are 
much fonder of strangeis that have money 
than of those that have wit. As I could not 
boast much of either, I was no great favorite. 
After walking about the town for fotir or five 
days, and seeing the outsides of the best 
houses, I was preparing to leave this retreat 
of venal hospitality ; when, passing through 
one of the principal streets, whom should I 
meet but our cousin, to whom you first 
recommended me ! This meeting was very 
agieeable to me, and, I believe, not dis- 
pleasing to him. He inquii'ed into the 
natuie of my journey to Paris, and informed 
me of his oivn business there, which was to 
collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and an- 
tiques of all kinds, for a gentleman in Lon- 
don, who had just stepped into taste and a large 
fortune. I was the more surprised at seeing 
our co|isin pitched upon for this office, as he 
himself had often assured me he knew noth- 
ing of the matter. Upon asking how he had 
been taught the art of a connoscento so very 
suddenly, he assured me that nothing was 
more easy. The whole secret consisted in 
a strict adherence to two rules ; the one, 
always to observe that the pictures might 
have been better if the painter had taken 
more pains ; and the other, to praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino. ‘ But,' says he, 
'as I once taught you how to he an author 
in London, I'll now undertake to instruct 
you in the art of picture-buying in Paris.' 

" With this proposal I very readily closed, 
as it was living ; and now all my ambition 
was to live. I went therefore to his lodg- 
ings, improving my dress hy his assistance ; 
and, after some time, accompanied him to 
.auctions of pictures, where the English geb- 
^,were expected to be purchasers. I was 
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not a little snq:)Ti'^ed with his intimacy with 
people of the best fashion, who reierred 
themselves to hib judgment upon every pic- 
tuie 01 medal, as an unening standard ol 
taste. He made very good use of my assist- 
ance upon these occasions ; for, when asked 
his opinion, he would giavely take me aside 
and ask mine, shrug, look ^\lse, letiirn, and 
assure the c 6 mpany that he could give no 
opinion upon an aifair of so much impor- 
tance. Yet there was sometimes an occasion 
for a more supported assurance. I remember 
to have seen him, after giving his opinion 
that the coloring of a picture was not mellow 
enough, very deliberately take a hiush with 
blown varnish that was accidentally by, and 
rub it over the piece with gieat composure 
before all the company, and then ask if he 
had not improved the tints. 

When he had finished his commission in 
Pali'., he left me strongly recommended to 
several men of distinction as a person very 
proper for a travelling tutor ; and after some 
time I was employed in that capacity by a 
gentleman who brought his ward to Paris, in 
order to set him forward on his tour through 
Europe. I was to he the young gentleman^s 
governor, hut with a proviso that he should 
always be pei nutted to govern himself. My 
pupil, in fact, understood the art of guiding 
in money concerns much better than I. He 
was heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in 
the West Indies ; and his guardians, to 
qualify him for the management of it, had 
bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus 
avarice was his prevailing passion : all his 
questions on the road were, how much money 
might he saved *, which was the least expen- 
sive course of travel ; whether anything could 
he bought that would turn to account when 
disposed of again in London. Such curiosi- 
ties on the way as could be seen for nothing 
he was ready enough to look at ; but, if the 
sight of them was to he paid for, he usually 
asseited that he had been told they were not 
worth seeing. He never paid a bill that he 
would not observe how amazingly expensive 
travelling was ; and all this, though he was 
not yet twenty-one. When arrived at L^- 
horn, as we took a walk to look at the port 
and shipping, he inquired the ekpsnse pf the 
passage by sea home to EpglaJ^d^ This he 
wat informed was hdt ^ ocmpared to 
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his returning by land : he was therefore 
unable to withstand the temptation ; so, 
paying me the small part of my salary that 
was due, he took leave, and embaiked with 
only one attendant for London. 

“ I now theiefoie was left once more upon 
the world at laige ; hut then it was a thing I 
was used to. Plowever, my slall m music 
could avail me nothing in a country where 
every peasant was a better musician than I j 
hut, by this time I had acquired another tal- 
ent, ivhich answered my purpose as well, and 
this was a skill in disputation. In all the 
foreign universities and convents there are, 
upon certain days, philosophical theses main- 
tained agamst eveiy adventitious disputant ; 
for which, if the champion opposes with any 
dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, 
a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this 
manner, therefoie, I fought my way toward 
England ; walked along from city to city ; 
examined mankind moie neaidy ; and, it I 
may so express it, saw both sides of the pic- 
ture. My lemaiks, howevei, aie hut few ; I 
found that monarchy was the best govern- 
ment for the poor to live in, and common- 
w’ealths for the lich. I found that riches in 
general weie in every country another name 
lor freedom ; and that no man is so fond of 
libel ty himself as not to he desirous of sub- 
jecting the will of some individuals in soci- 
ety to his own. 

“ Upon my airival in England, I resolved 
to pay my respects first to you, and then to 
enlist as a volunteer in the first expedition 
that was going forward ; hut, on my journey 
down, my resolutions were changed by meet- 
ing an old acquaintance, who, I found, 
belonged to a company of comedians that 
were going to make a summer campaign in 
the country. The company seemed not much, 
to disapprove of me for an associate. They 
all, ju„wever, apprised me of the importance 
of the task at which I aimed ; that the pub- 
lic was a many-headed monster, and that 
only such as had very good heads could 
please it ; that acting w’as not to be learned 
in a day ; and that without some traditional 
shrugs which had been on the stage, and o; ' 
on the stage, these hundred yeais, I coi 
never pretend to please. The next 
was in fitting me with parts, as almosi 
character was in keeping. I w'as driy< 
some time from one characta^ ^ 
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at last Horatio was fixed upon, wMch tlie 
presence of the present company has happily 
hindered me from acting,” 


CHAPTER XXL ! 

THE SHOUT C02?TI3SroANCB OF FEIENDSHIP 

AMONO THE VICIOUS, WHICH IS COEVAL 

ONLY WITH MUTUAL SATISFACTION. 

My son’s account was too long to be deliv- 
ered at once ; the first part of it vras begun 
that night, and he was concluding the rest 
alter dinner the next day, when the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at the door 
seemed to make a pause in the general satis- 
faction. The butler, who was now become 
my friend in the family, informed me, wdth 
a whisper, that the squire had already made 
some overtures to Miss Wilmot, and that her 
aunt and uncle seemed highly to approve the 
match. U])on Mr. ThornhilFs entering, he 
seemed, upon seeing my son and me, to start 
back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, 
and not displeasuie. However, upon our 
advancing to salute him, he returned our 
greeting with the most appaient candor, 
and after a short time his presence seemed 
only to increase the general good-humor. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire 
after my daughter ; but upon my informing 
him that my inquiry was unsuccessful, he 
seemed greatly surprised, adding that he had 
been since frequently at my house, in order 
to comfort the rest of the family, whom he 
left perfectly well. He then asked if I had 
fOUlmfimicated her misfortune to Miss Wilmot 
W my son ; and upcn my replying that I h?id 
not Md ih,em as yet, he greatly approved my 
Inuderice mid precaution, desiring me by all 
metes io keep it a secret : “ for at best,” 
cried lie,( “it is but divulging one’s own 
infamy ; gnfi pethap® MSss Livy may not be 
SO guilty aS ve ^ Imagine” We were here 
intenfnpted a servant, who came to ask 
the squire m to stand up at country-dances ; 
sq that he left me quite ^pleased with the 
interest he seenied to take 'in my concerns. 
BBs addresses, however, to Miss Wilmot were 
im obvious to hd ihtstiWi' in^fyet she 
not perfeetiy'please^ but; bore them 
rather Im qompHte4V‘^'vfl5rf fcir klto 
than from re^d 


satisfaction to see her lavish some kind looks 
upon my unfortunate son, which the other 
could neither extort by his fortune nor assi- 
duity. Mr. Thornhill’s seeming composure, 
however, not a little suqirised me. We had 
now continued here a week at the pressing 
instances of Mr. Arnold ; but each day the 
more tenderness Miss Wilmot showed my 
son, Mr. Thornhill’s iiiendship seemed pro- 
portionably to increase ior him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind 
assiiiances of using his interest to serve the 
family, but now his generosity was not con- 
fined to promises alone. The morning I 
designed for my departure Mr. Thornhill 
came to me with looks of real pleasure, to 
inform me of a piece of service he had done 
for his friend George. This was nothing less 
than his having procured him an ensign’s 
commission in one of the regiments that 
were going to the West Indies, for which he 
had promised but one hundred pounds, his 
interest having been sufficient to get an 
abatement of the other two : “ As for this 
trifling piece of service,” continued the young 
gentleman, “ I desire no other reward but the 
pleasure of having served my friend ; and as 
for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you are 
unable to raise it yourselves, I will advance 
it, and you shall repay me at your leisure.” 
This was a favor we wanted words to express 
our sense of : I readily, therefore, gave my 
bond for the money, and testified as much 
gratitude as if I never intended to pay. 

George was to depart for town the next 
day to secure his commission, in pursuance 
of his generous patron’s directions, who 
judged it highly expedient to use despatch, 
lest in the mean time another should stei> in 
with more advantageous proposals. The 
next morning, therefore, our young soldier 
was early prepared for his departure, and 
seemed the only person among us that was 
not affected by it. Neither the fatigues and 
dangers he was going to encounter^, nor the 
friends and mistress (for Miss Wilmot ac- 
tually loved him) he was leaving behind, 
any way damped his spirits. After he had 
taken leave of the rest uf the company, I 
gave him all that I hari ^ my blessihg : 
“And now, my boy,” criql % ^Hhdti art going 
to fight for thy country, reihember^ bow thy 
brave grandfather foUght fdr h|s sacred Mn^ 
when loyalty among J^riidfis was a Virtue. 
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Go, my boy, and imitate bim in all but bis 
misfortunes, if it was a niistortune to die 
with Lord Falkland. Go, my boy, and if 
you fall, tbougb distant, exposed, and un- 
wept by those that love you, the most 
precious tears are those with which Heaven 
bedews the unburied head of a soldier.” 

The next morning I took leave of the 
good family that had been kind enough to 
entertain me so long, not without several 
expressions of gratitude to Mr. Thornhill 
for his late bounty. I left them in the 
enjoyment of all that happiness which 
affluence and good-breeding procure, and 
returned toward home, despairing of ever 
finding my daughter more, but sending a 
sigh to Heaven to spare and forgive her. I 
was now come within about twenty miles of 
home, having hired a horse to carry me, as I 
was yet but weak, and comforted myself 
with the hopes of soon seeing all I held 
dearest upon earth. But the night coming 
on, I put up at a little public-house by the 
roadside, and asked for the landlord’s com- 
pany over a pint of wine. We sat beside 
his kitchen fire, which was the best room in 
the house, and chatted on politics and the 
news of the country. We hai>pened, among 
other topics, to talk of young Sguire Thorn- 
hill, who, the host assured me, was hated as 
much as his uncle, Sir William, who some- 
times came down to the country, was loved. 
He went on to observe that he made it his 
whole study to betray the daughters of such 
as received him to their houses^ and, after a 
fortnight or three weeks’ possession, turned 
them out unrewarded and abandoned to the 
world- As we continued our discourse in 
this manner, his wife, who had been out to 
get change, returned, and perceiving that her 
husband was enjoying a pleasure in which 
she was not a sharer, she asked him in an 
angry tone what he did there ; to which he 
only replied, in an ironical way, by drinking 
her health. Mr. Symonds,” cried she, ** you 
use me very ill, and I ’ll hear it no longer. 
Here three parts of the business fe left fir 
me to do, and the fourth lefii unfinished, 
while you do nothing hut wii^i the 
guests all day Idng ; whereas^fi ^ # E!p^(^nfcd 
of liq_uor were to cure m# of I uev^^ 

touch a dro]^.” I iwwr fdmd what she 
WoAM bo at, and impued&leV Ten»d out 
^ glass, which she received %lth a courtesy, 


aud, drinking toward my good health, — 

“ Sir,” continued she, “ it is not so much for 
the value of the liquor I am angry, hut one 
camiot help it when the house is going out 
of the windows. If the customers or guests 
are to be dunned, all the burden lies u|)on 
my hack ; he ’d as lief eat that glass as budge 
after them himself. There now, above stairs, 
we have a young woman who has come to 
take up her lodgings here, and I don’t believe 
she has got any money, by hei over-civility. 
I am certain she is very slow of payment, 
and I wish she were put in mind of it.” — 
‘‘What signifies minding her,” cried the 
host ; “ if she be slow, she is sure.” — “I 
don’t know that,” replied the wife ; “ but 
I know that I am sure she has been here a 
fortnight, and we have not yet seen the cross 
of her money.” — “I suppose, my dear,” 
cried he, “ we JshaU have it all in a lump.’ 
— “In a lump !” cried the other, “I hope 
we may get it any way ; and that I am re- 
solved we will this very night, or out she 
tramps, hag and baggage.” — “ Consider, my 
’ dear,” cried the husband, “ she is a gentle- 
' woman, and deserves more respect.” — “ As 
I for the matter of that,” returned the hostess, 
“ gentle or simple, out she shall pack with a 
sassarara. Gentry may be good things where 
they take ; but for my part I never saw 
much good of them at the sigli oi the 
Harrow.” Thus saying, she ran up a 
narrow flight of stairs that went from the 
kitchen to a room overhead, and I soon 
perceived by the loudness of her voice 
and the bitterness of her reproaches that 
no money was to he had from her lodger. 
I could hear her remonstrances very distinct- 
ly : “ Out, I say, pack out this moment ! 
Tramp, thou infamous stnunpet, or I ’ll give 
thee a mark thou won’t he the better for 
these three months. What ! you trumpery, 
to come and take up an honest house with- 
out cross or coin to bless jourself with, come 
along, I say ! ” — “0 dear madam,” cried the 
stranger, “pity me, pity a poor, abandoned 
oreature for one night, and death will soon 
do the rest.” I instantly knew the voiod of 
my poor ruined child, Olivia. 1 flew to 
r^^Cue, while the woman was 
along by tbe hair, and I caught 
lorn wretch in my arms. “ 
way welcome, my dearest lost 
ure, to your poor old fatiier’s 
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two ladies, as he called them, hut who, in 
fact, were abandoned women of the town, 
without breeding or jjity, to decoy iis up to 
Their artifices. 


the vicious forsake thee, there is yet one in 
the world that will never forsake thee : 
though thou hast ten thousand crimes to 
answer for, he will forgive them all.’’ — “0 
my own dear,” — for minutes she. could say 
no more, — “my owm dearest, good papa! 
Could angels be kinder ? How do I deserve 
so much ■? The villain, I hate him ; and ray- 
seK, to be a reproach to su^h goodness. You 
can’t forgive me ; I know you cannot.”'— 
“Yes, my child, from my heart I do forgive 
thee : only repent, and we both shall yet be 
happy. We shall see many pleasant days 
yet, my Olivia.” Ah, never, sir, never 1 
The rest of my wretched life must be infamy 
abroad and shame at home. But alas 1 papa, 
you look much paler than you used to do. 
Could such a thing as I am give you so much 
uneasiness 1 Surely, you have too much wis- 
dom to take the miseries of my guilt upon 
yourself.” — “Our wdsdoni, young woman,” 
replied I, — “Ah, wdiy so cold a name, pa- 
pa?” cried she, “ This is the first time you 
ever called me by so cold a name.” — “ I ask 
pardon, my darling,” returned I ; “ but I was 
going to observe that wisdom makes but a 


London. 


you may remem- 
ber, would have certainly succeeded but for 
Mr. BurcheH’s letter, ■who directed those re- 
proaches at them which w^e all applied to 
ourselves. How he came to have so much 
influence as to defeat their intentions still 
but I am convinced 


remains a secret to me 
he was ever our 'warmest, sincerest Irieiid.” 

“You amaze me, my dear,” cried I ; “but 
now I find my first suspicions of Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s baseness were too -well grounded : but 
he can triumph in. security ; for he is rich, 
and we are poor. But tell me, my child; 
sure it was no small temptation that could 
thus obliterate all the impressions of such an 
education and so virtuous a disposition as 
thine.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ he owes all his 
triumph to the desire I had of making him, 
and not myself, happy, I knew that the 
ceremony of our marriage, which was pri- 
vately performed by a Popish priest, w^as no 
vray binding, and that I had nothing to trust 
to but his honor I ” — “ What 1 ” interrupted 
I, “and “were you indeed married by a priest 
in orders ? ” — “ Indeed, sir, we were,” replied 
she, “ though we were both sworn to conceal 
his name.” — “ Why, then, my child, come to 
my arms again ; and now" you are a thousand 
times more welcome than before ; for you are 
his wife to all intents and purposes ; nor can 
aU the laws of man, though written upon ta- 
bles of adamant, lessen the force of that sacred 
connection.” 

“ Alas 1 jpapa,” replied she, “you are but 
little acquainted with his villanies : he has 
been married already by the same x>i‘iest to 
six or eight wives more, w"hom, like me, he 
has deceived and abandoned.” 

“ Has he so 1 ” cried I. “ Then we must 
hang the priest, and you shall inform against 
him to-morrow.” — “ But, sir,” retiuned she,, 
“ will that be right when I am sworn to se- 
crecy I” — “ My dear,” I replied, “ if you have 
made such a promise, I cannot, nor > will 
tempt you to break it. Even though it may 
beneftt the public, you must not inform 
against him. In all human institutions a 
smaller evil is allowed to procure a greater 
good ; as, in politics, a province may be given, 
away to secure a kingdom ; in medicine, a 


The landlady now returned to know if 
did not choose a more genteel apartment 
which assenting, 


w^e were shotvii to a room 
w'here w'e could converse more freely. After 
w'e had talked ourselves into some degree of 
tranquillity, I could not avoid desiring some 
account of the gradations that led to her 
present wretched situation. “ That villain, 
sir,” said she, “from the first day of our 
meeting, made me honorable, though private, 
proposals.” 

“ Villain, indeed,” cried I ; and yet it in 
some measure surprises me how a person of 
Mr. Burchell’s good sense and seeming honor 
could be guilty of such deliberate baseness, 
and thus step into a family to undo’ it.” 

“My dear papa,” returned my daughter, 
“you labor under a strange mistake. Mr. 
Burchell never attempted to deceive me. In- 
stead of that, he took every opportunity of 
against the artifices 


privately admonishing 
of Mr. Thornhill, who, I now find, was even 
worse than he represented him.” — “Mr, 
Thornhill!” interrupted I, “can it, be?” — 
“Yes, sir,” returned she, “it was Mr. Thorn- 
hill who seduced me ; , who employed the 
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limb may be lopped off to preserve the body. I hope things will yet be better. Take some 
But in religion the law is written, and in- repose to-night, and to-morrow 1 11 carry you 
flexible, nemr to do evil. And this law, my home to your mother and the rest of the fam- 
child, is right ; for otherwise, if we commit ily, from whom you will receive a kind re- 
a smaller evil to procure a greater good, cer- ception. Poor woman 1 this has gone to her 
tain guilt would be thus incurred in expecta- heart ; but she loves you still, Olivia, and 
tion of contingent advantage. And though will forget it.” 
the advantage should certainly follow, yet ^ 


the interval between commission and advan- 
tage, which is allowed to be guilty, may be 
that in which we are called away to answer 


CHAPTER XXII. 


for the things we have don^ and the volume ^ pardomd where 

of human actions « closed forever. But I ^ 

mterrupt you, my dear ; go on.” 

a rpi^Q morning,” continued she, The next morning I took my daughter be- 


I found what little expectation I was to have hind me, and set out on my return home. As 
from his sincerity. That very morning he we travelled along, I strove by every persua- 
introdueed me to two unhappy women more, sion to calm her sorrows and fears, and to 
whom, like me, he had deceived, but who arm her v ith resolution to hear the presence 
lived in contented prostitution I loved him of her offended mother. I took every op- 
too tenderly to hear such rivals in his affec- portiinity, fioin the prospect of a fine coun- 
tions, and strove to forget my infamy in a try, through which we passed, to observe how 
tumult of pleasures. With this view I danced, much kinder Heaven was to us than we to 
dressed, and talked ; but still was unhappy, each other ; and that the misfortunes of na- 
The gentlemen who visited me there told me ture’s making were but very few. I assured 
every moment of the power of my chaims, her that she should never perceive any change 
and this? only contributed to increase my in my affections, and that during my Me, 
melancholy, as I had thrown all their power which yet might be long, she might depend 
<][uite away. Thus each clay I grew more upon a guardian and an instructor, I armed 
pensive and he more insolent, till at last the her against the censure of the world, showed 
monster had the assurance to offer me to a her that books were sweet unreproacbing 
young baronet of his acquaintance. Need I companions to the miserable, and that if they 
describe, sir, how his ingratitude stung me 1 could not bring us to enjoy life, they would 
My answer to this proposal was almost mad- at least teach us to endure it. 
ness. I desired to part, I was going ; he The hired horse that we rode was to be put 
me a purse, but I flung it at him with up that night at an inn by the way, within 
indignation, and burst from him in a rage that about five miles from my house ; and as I 
let a/ while kept me insensible of the miseries was willing to prepare my family for my 
ef hty situation. But I soon looked round daughter’s rece]ition, I determined to leave 
hife myself a vile, abject, guilty her that night at the inn, and to return for 

without one friend in the world to ap- her, accompanied by my daughter Sophia, 
pl;^ fe. Ju^t at that interval, a stage-coach early the next morning. It was night before 
hapf eililig In past by, I took a place, it being we reached our appointed stage : however, 
my oily in h® dilveu at a distance from after seeing her provided with a decent apart- 
a wrefrh I detested. I was set ment, and having ordered the hostess to pre- 

down here, %her^, since my arrival, my own pare proper refreshments, I kissed her, and 
anxiety and this woman’s unjdndness have proceeded toward home. And now my heart 
been my only eompaiiions. The hours of caught new sensations of pleasure, ftie nearer 
pleasure that I have pa^ed with my mamma I approached that peaceful mansion* As a 
and sister now groir' pa%ffrii tp me* Their bird that had been frighteied from its nest, 

Itm than my affections outwent my hi^e, ahd hovered 
round my little fireside ^th nil the rapture 
el^eciation. I called np l|he hmuy fond 
Jtfhad to say, and an’^dpated the wd- 
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come I was to receive. I already felt my 
wife’s tender embrace, and smiled at the joy 
of my little ones. As I walked hut slowly, 
the night waned apace ; the lahoiers of the 
day were all retired to rest ; the lights were 
out in every cottage ; no sounds weie heard 
blit of the shrilling cock, and the deep- 
mouthed watch-dog, at hollow distance. I 
approached my little abode of pleasure, and 
before I was withm a fuilong of the place, 
our honest mastijff came running to welcome i 
me. 

It was now near midnight that I came 
to knock at my door : all was still and silent, 
my heart dilated with unutterable happi- 
ness, when, to my amazement, I saw the 
house bursting out into a blaze of fire, and 
every aperture red with conflagration 1 I 
gave a loud, convulsive outcry, and fell upon 
the pavement insensible. This alarmed my 
son, who had, till this, been asleep, and he, 
perceivmg the flames, instantly awaked my 
wife and daughter, and all running out, naked, 
and wild with apprehension, recalled me to 
life with their anguish. But it was only to 
objects of new terror, for the flames had by 
this time caught the roof of our dwelling, 
part after part continuing to fall in, while the 
family stood with silent agony looking on, as 
if they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon 
them and upon it by turns, and then looked 
around me for my two little ones ; but they 
were not to be seen. 0 misery ! where, 
cried I, “where are my little ones?'^ — 
“ They are burnt to death in the flames,” said 
my wife, calmly, “ and I will die with them.” 
That moment I heard the cry of the babes 
within, who were just awaked by the fire, 
and nothing could have stopped me. “ Where, 
where are my children?” cried I, rushing 
through the flames, and bursting the door of 
the chamber in which they were confined. 
“ Where are my little ones ? ” — Here, dear 
pa^a, here we are ! ” cried they together, 
while the flames were just catching the bed 
where they lay. I caught them both in my 
arms, and conveyed them through the fire as 
fast as possible, while, just as I was going 
out, the roof sunk in. “ Now,” cried I, hold- 
ing up my children, “ now let the flames bum 
on, and all my possessions perish ; here they 
are, — I have saved my treasure^: here, my 
dearest, hef e are our treaautea^ ti.nd we shall 
yet he happy.” lie kissed otur little darlings 


a thousand times ; they clasped us round the 
neck, and seemed to share our transports, 
while their mother laughed and wept by 
turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, 
and alter some time began to perceive that 
my arm to the shoulder was scorched in a 
terrible manner. It was therefore out of 
my power to give my son any assistance, 
either in attempting to save our goods or 
preventing the flames spreadmg to our com. 
By this tune the neighbors were alarmed, and 
came lunning to our assistance ; but all they 
could do was to stand, like us, spectators of 
the calamity. My goods, among which w’-ere 
the notes I had reserved for my daughters’ 
fortunes, w^ere entirely consumed, except a 
box with «ome papers that stood in the 
kitchen, and two or three things more of lit- 
tle consequence, which my son brought away 
in the begmning. The neighbors con- 
tributed, however, what they could to light- 
en oiir distress. They brought us clothes 
and furnished one of onr out-houses with 
kitchen utensils ; so that by daylight we 
had another, though a wretched dwell- 
ing, to letire to. My honest next neighbor 
and his children were not the least as- 
siduous in providing us with everything 
necessary, and ofleriug whatever consola- 
tion untutored benevolence could sug- 
gest. 

Wlien the fears of my family had subsided, 
curiosity to know the cause of my long stay 
began to take place ; having, therefore, in- 
formed them of every particular, I proceeded 
to prej)are them for the reception of our lost 
one ; and though we had nothing but wretch- 
edness now to impart, I was willing to pro- 
cure her a welcome to what we had ; this 
task would have been more difficult but for 
our recent calamity, wbicb had humbled my 
wife’s pride and blunted it by more poignant 
ajfflictions. Being unable to go for my poor 
child myself, as my arm grew very painful, I 
sent my son and daughter, who soon re» 
turned, suppoiting the wretched delinquent, 
who had not the courage to look up at her 
mother, whom no instructions of mine 
persuade to a perfect 
women have a much stronger 
I error than men. “ Ah, madam I” 

I mother, “ this is hut ^ poor place 
1 come to afto so mu<4t 
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ter Sophy and I can afford but little en- 
tertainment to persons who have kept com- 
pany only with people of distinction : yes, 
Miss Livy, your poor father and I have suf- 
fered very much of late ; but I hope Heaven 
will forgive you.” During this reception 
the unhappy victim stood pale and trembling, 
unable to weep or to reply ; but I could not | 
continue a silent spectator of her distress j 
wherefore, assummg a degree of severity in 
my voice and manner which was ever fol- 
lowed with mstant submission. entreat, 
woman, that my words may be now marked 
once for all. I have here brought you back a 
poor deluded wanderer; hei leturn to duty 
demands the revival of our tenderness. The 
real hardships of life are now coming fast 
upon us ; let us not, therefore, increase them 
by dissensions among each othei ; if we live 
harmoniously together, we may yet be con- 
tented, as there are enough of us to shut out 
the censuring world and keep each other in 
countenance. The kindness of Heaven is 
promised to the penitent, and let ours be di- 
rected by the example. Heaven, we are as- 
sured, is much more pleased to view a repent- 
ant sinner than ninety-nine persons who have 
supported a coviise of undeviating rectitude. 
And this is nght ; for that smgle effort by 
which we stop short in the downhill path to 
perdition is of itself a greater exertion of 
virtue than a hundred acts of justice.” 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 

IrCM Bur THE UUILTT CAN BE LONG AND 
gOMPLErELY MISERABLE. 

$OME assiduity was now required to make 
ottr pres^ abode as convenient as possible, 
and wa sbo^n again qualified to en]oy oiii 
IWnItyv Being disabled myself from 
asaisfeing my son in our usual occupations, I 
reM to my family from the few books that 
were saved, and parfcieularly from such as, by 
amusing die imagination, contributed to ease 
the heart. Our good neighbors, too, came 
every day with the kindest condolence, and 
fired a time in which they wero all lo assist 


in repairing my “formed 
Farmer Williams was hot) 
\usitors, hut heartily offeree 
He would even have renev\ 


I. . Honest 
fco^ these 
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to my daughter ; but she rejected them in 
such a maimer as totally repressed his future 
solicitations. Her griet seemed formed for 
continuing, and she was the only person in 
our little society that a w'eek did not re- 
store to cheerfulness. She now lost that 
unblushing innocence which once taught 
her to respect herself and to seek pleas- 
ure by pleasing. Anxiety bad now taken 
strong possession of her mind; her beauty 
began to be impaired with her constitution, 
and neglect still more contributed to dimin- 
ish it. Every tender epithet bestowed on 
her sister brought a pang to her heart and a 
tear to her eye; and as one vice, though cuiecl, 
ever plants others where it has been, so 
her former guilt, though driven out by re- 
pentance, left jealousy and envy behind. I 
strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, 
and even foigot my own pain in a concern for 
hers, collecting such amusing passages of his- 
tory as a strong meiiioiy and some reading 
•could suggest. Otir happiness, my deal,” I 
would say, “ is in the power of One who can 
bring it about a thousand unforeseen ways 
that mock our foresight. If example be ne- 
ce'^saiv to prove this, 1 11 give you a story, 
my child, told us by a grave, though some- 
times a romancing historian. 

“ Matilda was married very young to a 
Neapolitan nobleman of the first quality, and 
found herself a widow and a mother at the 
age of fifteen. As she stood one day caress- 
ing her infant son in the open window of an 
apartment which hung over the river Vol- 
turna, the child, with a sudden spring, leaped 
from her arms into the food below, and dis- 
appeared ill a moment. The mother struck 
with instant suiprise, and making an effort 
to save him, plunged in after ; but, far from 
being able to assist the infant, she herself 
with great difficulty escaped to the opposite 
shore, just when some French soldiers were 
plundering the country on that side, Who 
immediately made her their prisoner. 

As the war was then carried on between 
the Flench and Italians with the utmost in- 
humanity, they were going at once to per- 
petrate those two extremes sugg^ted by 
appetite and cruelty. Thil base resqlutiPn, 
however, was opposed by a yoitng officer, 
who, though his retreat required tha utmost 
expedition, placed ber belund birfi, and 
1 brought het fn safety tb Um naft¥e ^He|t 
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■beauty at first caiiglit liis eye ; her merit, 
soon after, ins heart. They were mained ; 
he rose to the highest posts ; they lived long 
together, and were happy. But the felicity 
of a soldier can never be called permanent ; 
after an interval of several years, the tioops 
which he commanded having met with a re- 
pulse, he was obliged to take shelter in the 
city where he had lived with his wife. Here 
they suffered a siege, and the city at length 
was taken. Few histories can produce more 
various instances of cruelty than those which 
the Fienchand Italians at that time exercised 
upon each other. It was resolved by the 
victors upon this occasion to put all the 
French prisoners to death ; but particularly 
the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as 
he was principally instrumental in protract- 
ing the siege. Them determinations were, in 
general, executed almost as soon as resolved 
upon. The captive soldier was led forth, and 
the executioner, with his sword, stood ready, 
while the spectators, in gloomy silence, 
awaited the fatal blow, which was only sus- 
pended till the general, who presided as 
judge, should give the signal. It was in this 
interval of anguish and expectation that Ma- 
tilda came to take the last farewell of her 
husband and deliverer, deploring her wretch- 
ed situation, and the cruelty of fate that had 
saved her from perishing by a premature 
death m the river Volturna, to be the spec- 
tator of still greater calamities. The gen- 
eral, who was a young man, was struck with 
surprise at her beauty and pity at her dis- 
tress ; but with still stronger emotions when 
he heard her mention her foimer dangers 
He was her son, the infant for whom she 
had encountered so much danger ; he ac- 
knowledged her at once as his mother, and 
fell at her feet. The rest may be easily sup- 
posed ; the captive was set free, and all the 
happiness that love, friendship, and duty 
could confer on earth were united.” 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse 
my daughter ; but she listened with divided 
attention ; for her own misfortunes engrossed 
all the pity she once had for those of another, 
and nothing gave her ease. In company sbe 
dreaded contempt, and in solitude she only 
found anxiety. Such yras the color of her 
wretchedness, when we received certain in- 
%mation that Mr. 'Thornhill wal going to 
m^ied to Miss Wll^ol^ f# VhoM I 


always suspected he had a real passion, 
though he took every opportunity before me 
to express his contempt both of hex person 
and f 01 time. This news seived only to in- 
crease poor Olivia's affliction ; for such a 
flagrant breach of fidelity was more than 
her courage could support. I was resolved, 
however, to get more certain information, 
and to defeat, if possible, the completion 
of his designs, by sending my son to old 
Wilmot's, with instructions to know the 
truth of the report, and to deliver Miss 
Wilmot a letter, intimating Mr. Thornhill's 
conduct in my family. My son went in 
pursuance of my directions, and in three 
days returned, assuring us of the truth of 
the account ; but that he had found it im- 
I possible to deliver the letter, which he was 
therefore obliged to leave, as Mr. Thomlull 
and Miss Wilmot were visiting round the 
country. They were to be married, he said, 
in a few days, having appeared together at 
church the Sunday before he was there in 
great splendor, the bride attended by six 
young ladies and he by as many gentlemen. 

Their approaching nuptials filled the whole 
country with rejoicing, and they usually* rode 
out together in the grandest equipage that 
had been seen in the country for many years. 

All the friends of both families, he said, were 
there, particularly the squire's uncle, Sir 
WiUiam, who bore so good a character. He 
added that nothing but mirth and feasting 
were going forward; that all the country 
praised the young biide's beauty and the 
bridegroom's fine person, and that they were 
immensely fond of each other ; concluding, 
that he could not help thinking Mr. Thorn- 
hill one of the most happy men in the 
world. 

Why, let him, if he can,” returned I ; 
hut, my son, observe tbis bed of straw and 
unsbeltering roof ; those mouldering walls 
and humid floor; my wretched body, thus 
disabled by fire, and my children weeping 
round me for bread : you have come home, 
my child, to all this ; yet here, even here, 
you see a man that would not for a thousand 
worlds exchange sitaations. 0 my children, 
if you could but learn to commune with > : 
your own hearts, 4nd know what noble com- ^ 
pany you can make them, you would 
r^ard tbe el^abce md. /| p" i 
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^ j When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

tangM to call He a passage and themselves y 

the travellers The sumlitnde still may oe charm can soothe her melancholy ? 

improved, when we observe that the good can wash her gmlt away i 

are joyful and serene, hke travellers that axe 

^01112 toward home , the wicked but by in- The only art her gmlt to cover, 

tervfls ^ppy, hie traveUers liat are goH.g 

into exile 1*1^ And wrmg his bosom, is — to die. 

My compassion for my poor daughter, 

overpowered by this new disaster, inter- concluding the last stanza, to 

mpted what I had further to ohsewe luterruption m her voice, iioin 

bade her mother support her, aud after a peculiar softness, the appear- 

short time she recovered She appeared rhomhill’s equipage at a dis- 

from that time more calm, and I imagined jj^aimed us aU, hut particularly in- 

had gamed a new degree of ^ creased the nneasmess of my ddest daughter, 

appearances deceivedme, for her tranqmllity ^ of shumung her hetrayei, le- 

was the languor of overwrought res^tment 7 ^°;J™iiouse ivith her sister In a few 
Asiipply of provisions, charitably sent us by ^ ^ 

my kind parishioners seemed to diffuse new m ^ j ^till 

cheerfulness among the rest of my fami y, mquiied after my health with his 

nor was I displeased at seeing them once »> f^harity. ^“Sir,” replied I, 

more sun^litlv SiUd Bit Oftse. It would nnvc usu&i 

been luijust to damp their satisfaction, merely vom ch^^ter” 

to condole with resolute melancholy, or to aggravate the baseness of yom character , 
Ldeu them with a sadness they did not and there was a toe when I would have 
feel Thus, once more, the tale went round chastised your msoleiice for presummg thus 

S a song’ was demanded, and cheerfulness to appear before me. But now yon are srfe; 

condescended to hover round our little habi- for age has cooled my passions, y 

tehmi mg restrams them 

j « I vow, my dear sir,” returned be, “ I am 

amazed at all tbis, nor can I understand 
CHAPTER XXIV. wbat it means ^ I hope you do not tbmk 

your daugbtef s late excursion with me had 
FBESH CALAMITIES. anything crimmal m it ” 

The next mormng the sun arose with “ Go,” cried I , thou art a wretch, a 
peenhar warmth for the season, so that we poor pitiful wretch, and every way a liar; 
^eed to breakfast together on the honey- but your meanness secures you from my 
fickle bank, where, while we sat, mj anger! Vet, sir, I am descended from a 
y^uug^st daughter, at my request, jomed family that would not have borne this ! 

mce to the concert on the trees about And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a mo- 
us Jt ifBS in this place my poor Olma mentary passion thou hast made one poor 

tet her seducer, and every object served creature wretched for life, and polluted a 

to recidl ^adne$a But that melancholy family that had nothing bnt honor for their 
?wh»b is exalted by objects of pleasure or portion” 

mspired lif htoapny soothes the If she or you,” returned he, are re- 

lAstesd ^ coi^odmg it Her mother, solved to be miserable, I cannot help it. 
tjpO, npm Ofeasiem, felt a pleasing dis- But you may still be happy , and whatever 
mm. mA lived her daughter as opmxon you may have formed of pae, you 
before. my pretty Obv%” eried she, shaU ever find me ready to contribute it. 

let us have that little fnelancholy air your We can marry hex to another m a short 
papa was m fond of|| your| sister Sophy time, and, what is more, she may keep her 
has already obHged^i^^ cfuld^ it wiU lover beside , for I protest I shall ever con-* 
please your old falhe^/ 1 She complied m,. a tinue to have a true regard for her.” 
manner sd exqmsrteijT^ipAthetio m moved I found all my passions alarmed at thae 
^ me , ^ ’ t ^ ^ ’ 1 dig^dmg proposal 1 fc|ri tbdhgh fhe 
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The only art her gmlt to cover. 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wrmg his bosom, is — to die. 
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mind may often be calm under great injuries, 
little viilany can at any time get withm the 
soul and sting it into rage “A^oid my 
sight, thou rejitile,” cued I, nor continue to 
insult me with thy presence Were my 
biave son at home he would not suffer this , I 
but I am old and disabled, and e\eiy way 
undone 

“I find,” cried he, ^^you are bent upon 
obliging me to talk in a harsher manner than 
I intended But, as I ha\e shown you what 
may be hoped from my friendship, it maj 
not be impioper to repiesent whit maybe 
the consequence of my resentment My at- 
torney, to whom your late bond has been 
transferred, threatens hard , nor do I know 
how to prevent the course of justice, e\cept 
by pajing the money myself , which, as I 
have been at some expenses lately previous 
to my intended maiiiage, is not so easy to 
be done And then my steward talks of 
driving for the rent , it is certain he knows 
his duty , for I never trouble myself with 
affairs of that nature Yet still I could wish 
to serve you, and even to have you and your 
daughter present at my marriage, which is 
shortly to be solemnized with Miss Wilmot , 
it IS even the request of my charming Ara- 
bella herself, whom I hope you will not re 
fuse ” 

“ Mr. Thornhill,” replied I, “ hear me 
once for all as to your marriage with any 
but my daughter, that I never will consent 
to and though your friendship could raise 
me to a throne, or your resentment sink me 
to the grave, yet would I despise both Thou 
hast once wofuliy, irreparably deceived me 
1 reposed my heart upon thine honor, and 
have found its baseness Nevermore, there- 
fore, expect fnend’=!hip from me Go, and 
possess what fortune has given thee, — beauty, 
riches, health, and pleasure Go, and leave 
me to want, infamy, disease, and sorrow 
Yet, humbled as I am, shall my heart still 
vindicate its dignity , and though thou hast 
my forgiveness, thou shalt ever have my 
contempt ” 

^‘If so,” returned he, “depend upon it, 
you shall feel the effects of this insolence, 
and we shall shortly see which is the fittest 
object of scorn, you or me ” Upon which he 
departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, wbp yreye pte^ent at this 
inferview, seemed temfied with apprehen- 
ds 


Sion My daughters, also, finding that he 
was gone, came out to be infoimed of the le- 
sult of om conference , w hich, w hen known, 
alaimed them not less than the lest But as 
to myself, I disregarded the utmost stietch 
of his malevolence , he bad already struck 
the blow, and I now stood prepaied to repel 
every new effort, — like one of those msau- 
ments used in the ait of w^ar, winch, How- 
ever thrown, still presents a point to receiv'' 
the enemy 

We soon, however, found that he Lid not 
threatened in vain , for the •vcr;y next moin- 
mg his steward came to demand my annual 
rent, which, by the tram of accidents already 
related, I was unable to pay The conse- 
quence of my incapacity was, his diiving off 
my cattle that evening, and then being ap- 
praised and sold the next day for less than 
half their value My wife and children now, 
therefore, entreated me to comply upon any 
terms, rather than incur certain destiiiction. 
They even begged of me to admit his visits 
once moie, and used all then little eloquence 
to paint the calamities I was going to eiiduie, 
— the terrors of a piison in so rigorous a 
season as the present, with the danger that 
thieatened my health from the late accident 
that happened by the fire But I contmued 
inflexible. 

“Why, my treasures,” cried I, “why will 
you thus attempt to persuade me to the 
thing that is not nght? My dut> has 
taught me to forgive him, but my conscience 
will not permit me to approve Would you 
have me applaud to the world what my heart 
must internally condemn 1 Would you have 
me tamely sit down and flattei our infamous 
betrayer , and, to avoid a prison, continually 
suffer the more galling bonds of mental con- 
finement ? No, never If we are to be taken 
from this abode, only let us bold to the rij^ht, 
and wherever we are thrown, we can still le- 
tire to a charming apartment, where we can 
look round our own hearts with intiepidity 
and with pleasure ” 

In this manner we spent that evening 
Early the next morning, as the snow had 
Mien in gieat abundance in the night, my 
son was employed in clearing it away and- 
opening a passage before the door He had; 
not been thus engaged long, when he 
running m, with looks all 
that two strangers, whom he kne 
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We were now g< 
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officers of justice, were making toward the about two miles, when we saw a crowd nin^ 

ning and shouting behind us, consisting of 
Just as he spoke, they came in, and, ap- about fifty of my poorest parishioner. These, 
proaching the bed where I lay, after previ- with dreadful iinprecatioiis, soon seized upon 
ously informing me of their employment and the two officers of justice, and sweaimg they 
business, made me their prisoner, bidding me would never see their minister go to a jail, 
prepare to go with them to the county-jail, while they had a drop ot blood to shed in 
which was eleven miles off. defence,^ were going to use t em 

“My friends,” said I, “this is severe great severity. The consequences might 
weather in which you are come to take me have been fatal, had I not immediately in- 
to a prison ; and it is paiticularly unfortu- terposed, and with some difficulty rescued 
nate at this time, as one of my amis has the officers from the hands of the enraged 
lately been burnt in a terrible manner, and multitude. My children, who looked upon 
It has thrown me into a slight lever, and I my delivery now as certain, appeared trans- 
want clothes to cover me, and I am now too ported with joy, and were incapable oi con- 
weak and old to walk far in such a deep taining their raptures. But they were soon 
snow; but if it must be so— ” undeceived, upon hearing me address the 

I then turned to my wife and children, and poor deluded people, vho came, as they 
directed them to get together what few things imagined, to do me service, 
were left us, and to prepare immediately for “ What ! my friends,” cried I, “ and is this 
leaving this place. I entreated them to be the way you love me Is this the^ manner 
expeditious ; and desired my son to assist his you obey the instructions I have given you 
elder sister, who, from a consciousness that from the pulpit, thus to fiy in the face of 
she was the cause of all our calamities, was justice, and bring down ruin on yourselves 
fallen, and had lost anguish in insensibility, and me ^ Which is your ringleader ? Show 
I encouraged my wife, who, pale and trem- me the man that has thus^ seduced you. As 
bling, clasped our affrighted little ones in her sure as he lives, he shall leel iny resentment, 
arms, that clung to her bosom in silence, Alas ! my dear deluded flock, return back 
dreading to look round at the strangers. In to the duty you owe to God, to your country, 
the mean time my youngest daughter pre- and to me. I shall yet, perhaps, one day see 
pared for our departure, and as she received you in greater felicity here, and contiibute 
several hints to use despatch, in about an to make your lives more happy. But let it 
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hour we were ready to depart. at least be my comfort, when I pen my fold 

for immortality, that not one here shall be 
— f — wanting.” 

They now seemed all repentance, and, 
GHAPTEB XXY. melting into tears, came one after the other 

to bid me farewell. I shook each tenderly 
1,0 muAMOH, HOTOVEE WEETCHED the hand, aiid leaving them my Wessing, 

ETJI HAS SOME SOKI OE COMFORT without meeting any fur- 

AKWniisra IT. interruption. Some hours before night 

forward iromthis peaceful neigh- we reached the town, or rather vill^e ; for it 
hoifebd, and. iralked on slowly ; my eldest consisted but of a few mean houses, having 
lattghiM hefeg enfeebled by a slow fever, lost all its former opulence, and containing no 
whhsh lad b^un/ for some days to under- marks of its ancient superiority but the jail, 
mine h&i constitution, one of the officers, Upon entering we put up at an inn, vrhere 
who IM horse, kMly took her behind we had such refreshments as could most 
him : for evm these mto cannot entirely readily be prooitred, and I supped with my 
divest thems^ves ofj^hutnanjty. My son led family with my usual cheerfulness. After 
mk df the %! fee ihaitid, mnl my seeing them properly accommodated for that 

wife fee 0th# I ft nium my night, I next attend-^ the sheriff fe officers to 
' ' fell .'iioit for h^ the prison, which had formerly been built 

’ ‘ • i f purposes of eousiete(3| of cme 

large apart uieut, ettougly gmted, hud |#red 
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with stone, common to both felons and 
debtors at certain hours in the four-and- 
twenty. Beside this, every prisoner had a 
separate cell, where he was locked in for the 
night. 

I expected upon my entrance to find noth- 
ing but lamentations and various sounds of 
misery, but it was very different. The 
piisoners seemed all employed in one com- 
mon design, that of forgetting thought in 
merriment or clamor, I was apprised of 
the usual perquisite required upon these 
occasions, and immediately complied with 
the demand, though the little money I had 
was very near being all exhausted. This 
was immediately sent away for liquor, and 
the whole prison was soon filled with riot, 
laughter, and profaneness. 

How 1 ” cried I to myself, “ shall men so 
very wicked be cheerful, and shall I be 
melancholy 1 I feel only the same confine- 
ment with them, and I think I have more 
reason to be happy.” 

With such reflections I labored to become 
cheerful ; but cheerfulness was never yet 
produced by effort, which is itself painful. 
As I -was sitting, therefore, in a corner of the 
jail, in a pensive posture, one of my fellow- 
prisoners came up, and sitting by me, entered 
into conversation. It was my constant rule 
in life neiver to avoid the conversation of any 
man who seemed to desire it ; for if good, I 
might profit by his instructions ; if bad, he 
might be assisted by mine. I found this to 
be a knowing man, of strong unlettered 
sense, but a thorough knowledge of the world, ^ 
as it is called, or, more properly speaking, ot 
human nature on the wrong side. He asked 
me if I had taken care to provide myself 
with a bed, which was a circumstance I had 
never once attended to. 

That 's unfortunate,” cried he, “ as you 
are allowed nothing but straw, and your 
apartment is very large and cold. However, 
you seem to be something of a gentleman, 
and as I have been one mysetf in my time, 
part of my bedclothes are heartily at your 
service.” 

I ttanked him, professing my surprise at 
finding such humanity in a jail, in misfor^ 
tunes ; adding, to let him see that I was a 
Scholar, that the sage ancient seemed to under- 
stand the value of company in affhctunn, trlien 
he said, tonkosmon aire^ ei dos and, 


1i ^ ^ i i i i 
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in fact, ” continued I, what is the world if 
it affords only solitucle ” 

You talk of the world, sir,” returned my 
fellow-prisoner ; “ the world is in its dotage, 
and yet the cosmogony or creation of the 
w^orld has puzzled the philosophers of every 
age. What a medley of opinions have they 
not broached upon the creation of the world I 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocel- 
lus Liicanus have all attempted it in vain. 
The latter has these words : Anarchon ara 
hai atelution to pan, which implies — ” “I 
ask pardon, sii,” cried I, “ for interrupting 
so much learning ; but I think I have heard all 
this before. Have I not had the pleasure of 
once seeing yon at Welhridge Fair, and is not 
your name Ephraim Jenkmson '? ” At this 
demand he only sighed. suppose jou 
must recollect,” resumed I, “ one Dr. Prim- 
rose, from whom you bought a horse ?” 

He now at once recollected me, for the 
gloominess of the place and the approaching 
night had prevented his distinguishing my 
features before. ‘‘Yes, sii*,” returned Mr. 
Jenkmson, “ I remember you perfectly well ; 

I bought a horse, but forgot to pay for him. 
Your neighbor Flamhorough is the only pro- 
secutor I am any way afraid of at the next 
assizes : for he intends to sw'ear positively 
against me as a coiner. I am heartily sorry, 
sir, I ever deceived you, or indeed any man ; 
for you see,” continued he, pointing to his 
shackles, “ w^hat my tricks have brought me 
to.” 

“Well, sir,” replied I, “your kindness in 
offering me assistance, when you could ex- 
pect no return, shall be repaid with my 
endeavors to so&en or totally suppress Mr, 
FlamborougFs evidence, and I will send my 
son to him for that purpose the first oppor- 
tunity ; nor do I in the least doubt but he 
will comply with my request ; and as to my 
own evidence, you need be under no uneasi- 
ness about that.” 

“Well, sir,” cried he, “all the return I 
can make shall be youis. You shall have 
more than half jmy bedclothes to-night, and 
111 take care to stand your friend in the 
prison, where I think I have some influence/ : 

I thanked him, and could not avoid bein^; , 
surprised at the present youthful change in . ‘ 
his aspect ; for at the time I had seen h|nj,: " J 
before he appeared at lea^ si^d^y^ | j f |‘| 
answered he, “ you are Hilled ^ ^ 
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tLe 'world 1 I Lad at that time false Lair, 
and Lave learned tLe art of counterfeiting 
every age from seventeen to seventy. AL, 
sir, Lad I but bestowed Lalf the pains m 
learning a trade tLat I have in learning to 
be a scoundrel, I might Lave been a rich 
man at this day. But, rogue as I am, still I 
may be your friend, and, that perhaps when 
you least exjiect it.’^ 

We were now prevented from further con- 
versation by the arrival of the jailer's servants, 
who came to call over the prisoners' names 
and lock up for the night. A fellow also 
with a bundle of straw for my bed attended, 
who led me along a dark narrow passage into 
a room paved hke the common prison, and 
in one corner of this I spread my bed, and 
the clothes given me by my fellow-prisoner ; 
which done, my conductor, who was cml 
enough, hade me a good-night. After my 
usual meditations, and ha-^ung praised my 
heavenly Corrector, I laid myself down, and 
slept with the utmost tranquillity till morn- 
ing. 


CHAPTEB XXYI 

A REFOUMATION in the jail. — TO MAKE 
LAWS COMPLETE, THEY SHOULD REWARD 
AS WELL AS PUNISH, 

The next morning eaily, I was awakened 
by my family, whom I found in tears at my 
bedside. The gloomy appearance of every- 
thing about us, it seems, had daunted them. 
I gently rebuked their sorrow, assuring them 
I had never slept with greater tranquillity, 
and next inquired after my, eldest daughter, 
who was not among them. They informed 
me that yesterday’s nneasiness and fatigue 
had increased her fever, and it was judged 
proper to leave her behind. My next care 
'Vfaa to send my sbn to procure a room or 
two to lodge my family in, as near the prison 
as could convdnletitly he found. He obeyed, 
but could only hnd one apartment, which 
was hired at a ^mall expense for his mother 
with humanity con- 
two little brothers 
(A bed wm there- 
the 
ocm*- 


chose to lie in a place which seemed to fright 
them upon entrance, 

“Well,” cried I, “my good boys, how do 
you like your bed? I hope you aie not 
afraid to lie in this room, daik as it appears ” 

“No, papa,” says Dick, “I am not afraid 
to lie anywhere ^vhere you are.” 

“ And I,” says Bill, who was yet but four 
years old, “love every place best that my 
papa is in.” 

After this, I allotted to each of the family 
what they were to do. My daughtei was 
particularly directed to watch her declniirig 
sister’s health ; my wife was to attend me ; 
my little boys were to read to me. “ And as 
for you, my son,” continued I, “ it is by the 
labor of your hands we must all hope to be 
supported. Y our wages, as a day-laborer, v il 1 
be fully sufficient, with proper frugality, 1 > 
maintain us all, and comfortably too. Thou 
' rt now sixteen years old, and hast stiength, 
and it was given thee, my son, for very use- 
ful purposes ; for it must save from famine 
your helpless parents and family. Prepare 
then this evening to look out for work 
against to-morrow, and bring borne every 
night what you earn for our support,” 

Having thus instructed him, and settled 
the rest, I walked down to the common 
prison, where I could enjoy more air and 
room. But I was not long there, whin the ex- 
ecrations, lewdness, and brutality that invaded 
me on every side drove me back to luy apart- 
ment again. Here I sat for some time pon- 
dering upon the strange infatuation of wretch- 
es, who, finding all mankind in open arms 
against them, were laboring to make them- 
selves a future and more tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest com- 
passion and blotted my own uneasiness from 
my mind. It even appeared a duty incum- 
bent upon me to attempt to reclaim them. 
I resolved, therefore, once more to return, 
and in spite of their contempt, to give them 
my advice, and conquer them by persever- 
ance. Going therefore among them again, I 
informed Mr. Jenkinson of my design ; at 
which he laughed heartily, hut communicated 
it to the rest. The proposal was received 
with the greatest good-humor, as it promised 
to afford a new fond of entertainment to 
persons who had now no other resource for 
mirth but what could be derived from ridi- 
or debauchery. 
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I therefore read them a portion of the ser- 
vice with a loud unaffected voice, and found 
my audience perfectly merry upon the occa- 
sion. Lewd whispers, groans of contrition 
huilesqued, winking and coughing, alternate- 
ly excited laughter. However, I continued 
with my natural solemnity to read on, sensi- 
ble that what I did might amend some, but 
could itself receive no contamination from any. 

After reading, I entered upon my exhorta- 1 
tion, which was rather calculated at first to ' 
amuse them than to reprove. I previously 
observed that no other motive but their 
wellare could induce me to this ; that I was 
their fellow-prisoner, and now got nothing 
bv preaching. I was sorry, I said, to hear 
them so very profane, because they got 
nothing by it, and might lose a great deal. 

For be assured, my friends,” cried I, (for 
you are my friends, however the world may 
disclaim your fiiendship), though you swore 
twelve thousand oaths in a day, it would not 
put one penny in your purse. Then what 
signifies calling every moment upon the 
Devil, and courting his fiiendship, since you 
find how scurvily he uses you ? He has 
given you nothing here, you find, but a 
mouthful of oaths and an empty belly ; and, ! 
by the best accounts I have of him, he will I 
give you nothing that ’s good hereafter. , 
If used ill in our dealings with one man, | 
we naturally go elsewhere. Were it not| 
worth your while, then, just to try how you | 
may like the usage of another master, who 
gives you fair promises, at least, to come to 
him ^ Suiely, my friends, of all stupidity 
in the world, liis must be the greatest, who, 
after robbing a house, runs to the thief-takers ' 
for protection. And yet how are you more 
wise 1 You are all seeking comfort from ! 
one that has already betrayed you, applying 
to a more malicious being than any thief- 
taker of them all ; for they only decoy and 
then hang you ; hut he decoys and hangs, 
and, what is worst of all, will not let you 
loose after the hangman has done.” 

When I had concluded, I received the 
compliments of my audience, some of whom 
came and shook me by the hand, swearing 
that I was a very honest fellow, and f^at 
thsiy" desired^ my further acquaintance. I 
therefore promised to repeat my leptufe next 
<|%y, ap4 actually conceived jsome hopes nf 
a refowation h^e| for it had ever 


been my opinion that no man was past the 
hour of amendment, eveiy heart lying open 
to the shafts of reproof, if the archer could 
but take the proper aim. When I had thus 
satisfied my mind, I went back to my apart- 
ment, where my wife prepared a frugal meal, 
while Mr. JenMnson begged leave to add his 
dinner to ours, and partake of the pleasure, 
as he was kmd enough to express it, of my 
conversation. He had not yet seen my fam- 
ily, for as they came to my apartment by a 
door in the narrow passage already described, 
by this means they avoided the common 
prison. Jenkinson at the first interview, 
therefore, seemed not a little struck wuth the 
beauty of my youngest daughter, which her 
pensive air contributed to heighten, and my 
little ones did not pass unnoticed. 

Alas, doctor,” cried he, “ these children 
are too handsome and too good for such a 
place as this ! ” 

“ Why, Mr. Jenkinson,” replied I, thank 
Heaven, my children are pretty tolerable in 
morals ; and if they he good, it matters little 
for the rest.” 

“ I fancy, sir,” returned my fellow-prisoner, 
‘^that it must give you a great comfort to 
have this little family about you.” 

“A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson !” replied I, 
‘‘yes, it is indeed a comfort, and I would 
not he without them for all the world ; for 
they can make a dungeon seem a palace. 
There is but one way in this life of wound- 
ing my happiness, and that is by injuring 
them.” 

“ I am afraid, then, sir,” cried he, “ that I 
am in some measure culpable ; for I think I 
see here ” (looking at my son Moses) “ one 
that I have injured, and by whom I wish to 
be forgiven.” 

My son immediately recollected his voice 
and features, though he had before seen him 
in disguise, and taking him by the hand, with 
a smile, forgave him. “Yet,” continued he, 
“ I can’t help wondering at what you could 
see in my face, to think me a proper mark 
for deception,” 

“ My dear sir,” returned the other, “ it was 
not your face, but your white stockings and 
the black riband in your hair, that 
me. But, no disparagement to your 
have deceived wiser men than yQi|. 
time ; and yet, with all my tricks, the 
heads have been too many for me ^ 
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“ 1 suppose/^ cried my son, “ that the nar- ceived with universal disapprobation, alleg- 
rative ol such a life as yours must be ex- ing the impossibility and impropriety of it ; 
tremely instinctive and amusing/^ adding that my endeavors would no way 

“ Not inuoh of either,” returned Mr. Jen- contribute to their amendment, but might 
kinson. ‘‘ Those relations which describe probably disgrace my calling, 
the tricks and vices only of mankind, by Excuse me,” returned I ; “ these people, 
increasing our suspicion in life, retard our however fallen, are still men ; and that is a 
success. The traveller that distrusts every very good title to my affections. Good coun- 
person he meets, and turns back upon the sel rejected returns to enrich the giver’s 
appearance of every man that looks like a bosom ; and though the instruction I coin- 
robber, seldom arrives in time at his join- inunicale may not mend them, yet it will 
ney’s end. assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, 

“Indeed, I think, from my own experi- my children, were princes, there would be 
ence, that the knowing one is the silliest fel- thousands ready to offer their ministry ; 
low under the sun. I was thought cunning but, in my opinion, the heart that is buried 
Irom my very childhood ; when but seven in a dungeon is as precious as that seated 
years old, the ladies would say that I was a upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if I can 
perfect little man ; at fourteen I knew the mend them I will ; peihaps they will not all 
world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies ; despise me ,* perhaps I may catch up even 
at twenty, though I was perfectly honest, yet one from the gulf, and that will be great 
eveiy one thought me so cunning, that no gain : for is there upon earth a gem so pie- 
one v ould trust me. Thus I was at last cions as the human soul 1 ” 
ol)liged to turn sharjier in my own defence. Thus saying, I left them and descended to 
and have lived ever since, my head throb- the common prison, where I found the piis- 
biiig with schemes to deceive, and my heart oners very merry, expecting my anival, and 
palpitating with fears of detection. I used each prepared with some jail-trick to play 
often to laugh at your honest, simple neigh- upon the doctor. Thus, as I was going to 
bor Flamborough, and one way or another begin, one turned my wig away, as if by acci- 
generally cheated him once a year. Yet dent, and then asked my pardon. A second, 
still the honest man went forward without who stood at some distance, had a knack of 
suspicion, and grew rich, while I continued spitting through his teeth, which fell in 
tricksy and cunning, and was poor without showers npon my book. A third would cry 
the consolation of being honest. However,” “ Amen I ” in such an affected tone as gave 
continued he, “ let me know your case, and the rest great delight. A fourth had slyly 
what has brought you here ; peihaps, though picked my pocket of iny spectacles. But 
I hate not the skill to avoid a jail myself, I there was one whose trick gave more univer- 
may ettiieate my friends.” sal pleasure than all the rest ; for, obseiviiig 

I^ compliance with his curiosity, I in- the manner in which I had disposed my 
fonned Mm of the whole train of accidents and books on the table before me, he very dex- 
foUies that had plunged me into my present terously displaced one of them, and put an 
troubl^^ my utter inability to get free, obscene jest-book of his own in the place. 

Ifrir heaa'ing my story, and pausing some However, I took no notice of all this luis- 
minui^ tie ^pped Ms forehead, as if he had chievous group of little beings could do, but 
Mt tpdh ^abmetlang material, and took his went on, perfectly sensible that what was 
leaT% he wouldtry what could be done, ridiculous in my attempt would excite mirth 
I ^ only the first or second time, while what was 

serious would he permanent. My design 
^ ^ succeeded, and in less than six days some 

CHAPTER XXVII f were penitent and all attentive. 

iroa S 13 IK applauded my pefseVer- 

/ ' ; ' " , f ^ address, at thus giving sensibility to 

The next morning I co^mhicat4d to my wretches divested of every moral feeling, aiid 
wife ^nd the ’^heme I MC planned how began to think of doing them temporal 

of reforming the ^Hioheis/wMch th^ h^T - ^rvices also, by rendering their situation 
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somewliat more comfortable. Their time had 
hitherto been divided between famine and 
excess, timiultuoiis liot and bitter repining. 
Their only employment was quarrelling 
among each other, playing at ciibbage, and 
cutting tobacco-stoppers. From this last 
mode of idle industry I took the hint of set- 
ting such as chose to work at cutting pegs 
for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper 
wood being bought by a general subscription, 
and, when manufactured, sold by my appoint- 
ment ; so that each earned something every 
day, — a trifle, indeed, but sufficient to main- 
tain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for 
the punishment of immorality and lewards 
for peculiar industry. Thus in less than a 
fortnight I had formed them into something 
social and humane, and had the pleasure of 
regarding myself as a legislator, who had 
brought men from their native ferocity into 
friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished that 
legislative power would thus direct the law 
rather to reformation than severity ; that it 
would be convinced that the work of eradi- 
cating crimes is not by making punishments 
familiar, but formidable. Then, instead of 
our present piisons, which find or make men 
guilty, which enclose wretches for the com- 
mission of one erune, and leturn them, if re- 
turned alive, fitted for the perpetration of 
thousands, — it were to be wished we had, as 
in other parts of Europe, places of penitence 
and solitude, where the accused might be at- 
tended by such as could give them repent- 
ance, if guilty, or new motives to virtue, if 
innocent. And this, but not the increasing 
punishments, is the way to mend a state j nor 
can I avoid even questioning the validity of 
that right, which social combinations have as- 
sumed, of capitally punishing offences of a 
slight nature. In cases of murder their right is 
obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from the 
law of self-defence, to cut off that man who 
has shown a disregard for the life of another. 
Against such, all nature rises in arms ; but it 
is not so against him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take away 
his life, as by that the hoxSe he steals is as 
mnch his property as mine* I4 then, I have 
any right, it murt be from a cbmf act mad© 
Ictweeai us, that he 'vfho def^tivbs the other 
of his horse shall die.? But thi^ is a laise 


compact ; because no man has a light to barter 
his life, any more than to take it away, as it 
is not his own. And, besides, the compact is 
inadequate, and would be set aside even in a 
court of modern equity, as there is a great 
penalty for a trifling in convenience, since it is 
far better that two men should live than one 
man should ride. But a compact that is 
false between two men is equally so between 
a hundred or a hundred thousand ; for as ten 
millions of circles can never make a square, 
so the united voice of myriads cannot lend 
the smallest foundation to falsehood. It is 
thus that reason speaks, and untutored nature 
says the same thing. Savages, that are di- 
rected by natmal law alone, are very tender 
of the lives of each other ; they seldom shed 
blood but to retaliate former cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestois, fierce as they were in 
war, had but few executions in times of peace ; 
and in all commencing goveimnents, that 
have the print of nature still strong upon 
them, scarcely any ciime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined com- 
munity that penal laws, which are in the 
hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. 
Government, while it grows older, seems to 
acquire the moroseness of age ; and as if our 
property were become dearer in proportion as 
it increased, as if the more enormous our 
wealth the more extensive our fears, all our 
possessions are paled up with new edicts 
every day, and hung roiuid with gibbets, to 
scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the num- 
ber of our penal laws or the licentiousness 
of our people, that this country should show 
more convicts in a year than half the domin- 
ions of Europe united. Perhaps it is owing 
to both : for they mutually produce each 
other. When by indiscriminate penal laws a 
nation beholds the same punishment affixed 
to dissimilar degrees of guilt, from perceiving 
no distinction in the penalty the people are 
led to lose all sense of distinction in the 
crime, and this distinction is the bulwark of 
all morality : thus the multitude of laws pro- 
duce new vices, and new vices call for fresh 
restraints. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, in- ' 
stead of contriving new laws to punish vic^ ^ " 
instead of drawing hard the cords of society 
till a convulsion came to burst them, instead 
of cutting away wretches as useless , h^Ore • 
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we have tried tlieir utility, instead of con- 
verting con eetion into vengeance, — it were to 
"be wished that we tried the restrictive arts of 
government, and made law the protector, but 
not the tyrant of the people. We should then 
find that creatures whose souls are held as 
dross only wanted the hand of a refiner ; we 
should then find that wretches, now stuck up 
for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a 
momentary pang, might, if properly treated, 
serve to sinew the state in times of danger ; 
that as their faces are like ours, their hearts 
are so too ; that few minds are so base as 
that perseverance cannot amend ; that a 
man may see his last crime without dying 
for it ; and that very little blood will serve 
to cement our security. 


CHAPTEE XXVin. 

HAPPINESS AND MISEKY BATHER THE RESULT 
OE PRUDENCE THAN OP VIRTUE IN THIS 
LIFE ; TEMPORAL EVILS OR FELICITIES BE- 
INO REGARDED BY HEAVEN AS THINGS 
MERELY IN THEMSELVES TRIFLING, AND 
UNWORTHY ITS CARE IN THE DISTRIBUTION. 

I HAD now been confined more tban a fort- 
night, but had not since my arrival been vis- 
ited by my dear Olivia, and I greatly longed 
to see her. Having communicated my wishes 
to my wife, the next morning the poor girl 
entered my apartment, leaning on her sister’s 
arm. The change which I saw in her coun- 
tenance struck me. The numberless graces 
that once resided there were now fled, and 
‘ hand of death seemed to have moulded i 
eve^ feature to alarm me. Her temples 
wei^e supk, her forehead was tense, and a 
fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

am fcu see thee, my dear,” cried I ; 
hht why ilm dejection, Lbj ? I hope, my 
love, you have too great a re^rd for me to 
permit disappointment thus to undermine a 
life which I prize as my own. Be cheerful, 
my child, and we may yet see happier days.” 

‘‘You have ev^, sir/^ replied she, “been 
kind to me, and itjadda to my pain that I 
shall never have an (Opportunity of sharing 
that happiness you .promise; Happiness, I, 
fear, is no longer reserved; 

I long to he rid of a place. wh^4 1 have, only 
found distress. Indeed, sir, I you wotild 


make a proper submission to Mr. Thornhill : 
it may in some measure induce him to pity 
you, and it will give me relief in dying.” 

“Never, child,” replied I, “never will I 
be brought to acknowledge my daughter as a 
prostitute ; for, though the world may look 
upon your offence -with scorn, let it be mine 
to regard it as a mark of credulity, not of 
guilt. My dear, I am no way miserable in 
this place, however dismal it may seem ; 
and he assured that while you continue to 
bless me by living, he shall never have my 
consent to make yon more wretched by mar- 
lying another.” 

After the departure of niy daughter, my 
fellow-prisoner, who was by at this inter- 
view, sensibly enough expostulated upon my 
obstinacy in refusing a submission which 
promised to give me freedom. He observed 
that the rest of my family were not to be 
sacrificed to the peace of one child alone, 
and she the only one who had offended me. 
“ Besides,” added he, “ I don’t know if it be 
just thus to obstruct the union of man and 
wife, which you do at present, by refusing 
‘ to consent to a match w^bich you cannot 
hinder^ but may render unhappy.” 

“Sir,” replied I, “you are unacquainted 
with the man that oppresses us. I am very 
sensible that no submission I can make 
could procure me liberty even for an hour. 
I am told that even in this very room a 
debtor of bis, no later than last year, died 
for want. But, though my submission and 
approbation could transfer me hence to the 
most beautiful apartment be is possessed of, 
yet I would grant neither, as something 
whispers me that it would be giving a 
sanction to adultery. While my daughter 
lives, no other marrie^e of his shall ever be 
legal in my eye. Were she removed, indeed, 
I should be the basest of men, from any re- 
sentment of my own, to attempt putting 
asunder those who wish for a union. No, 
villain as he is, I should even wish him 
married, to prevent the consequences of his 
future debaucheries. But now should I not 
be the most cruel of all fathers to sign an 
instrument which must send my child to the 
grave merely to avoid a prison myself ; and 
thus, to escape one pang, break my child’s 
heart with a thousand ?” He acquiesced in 
the Justice of this answer, but could not avoid 
Ob^^rving that he feared my daughter’s life 
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was already too mucli wasted to keep me cent efforts to comfort me. They entreated 
long a prisoner. “ However,” continued he, to read to me, and bade me not cry, for I w'as 
“ though you refuse to submit to the nephew, now too old to weep. “ And is not my sister 
I hope you have no objection to laying your an angel now, papa cried the eldest, and 
case before the uncle, "who has the first char- why then are you soiry for her 1 I wish I 
acter in the kingdom for everything that is were an angel, out of this frightful place, if 
just and good. I would advise you to send my papa were with me?” — “Yes,” added 
him a letter by the post, intimating all his my youngest darling, “ heaven, where my 
nephew's ill usage, and, my life for it, that sister is, is a finer place than this, and there 
in thiee days you shall have an answer.” I are none but good peojile there, and the 
thanked him for the hint, and instantly set people here are very bad.” 
about complying; but I wanted paper, and, Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their harmless 
unluckily, all our money had been laid out prattle by observing that, now my daughter 
that morning in provisions ; however, he was no more, I should seriously think of the 
supplied me. rest of my family, and attempt to save my 

For the thiee ensuing days I was in a state own life, which was every day declining for 
of anxiety to know what leception my letter want of necessaries and wholesome air. He 
might meet with ; but, in the mean time, was added that it was now incumlient on me to 
fiequently solicited by my wife to submit to sacrifice any pride or resentment of my own 
any conditions rather than remain here, and to the welfare of those who depended on me 
every hour received repeated accounts of the for support ; and that I was now, both by 
decline of my daughter’s health. The third reason and justice, obliged to try to recon- 
day and the fourth arrived, but I received cile my landlord. 

no answer to my letter ; the complaints of “ Heaven be praised,” replied I, “ there is 
a stranger against a favorite nephew were no pride left me now. I should detest my 
no way likely to succeed ; so that these own heart if I saw either pride or resentment 
hopes soon vanished, like all my former, lurking there. On the contrary, as my op- 
My mind, however, still supported itself, pressor has been once my parishioner, I 
though confinement and had air began to hope one day to present him an unpolluted 
make a visible alteration in my health, and soul at the eternal tribunal. Ko, sir, I have 
my arm that had suffered in the fire grew no resentment now ; and though he has taken 
worse. My children, however, sat by me, from me what I held dearer than all his treas- 
and, while I was stretched on my straw, ures,thoughhehaswrimgmyheart,—forIam 
read to mo by turns, or listened and wept at sick almost to fainting, very sick, my fellow- 
my instructions. But my daughter’s health prisoner,— yet that shall never inspire me with 
declining faster than mine, every message vengeance. I am now willing to approve his 
from her contributed to increase my appre- marriage, and, if ihis submission can do him 
hensions and pain. The fifth morning after any pleasure, let him know that if I have 
I had wiitten the letter which was sent Sir done him any injury I am soriy for it.” Mr. 
William Thornhill, I was alarmed with an J enkinson took pen and ink and wrote do^vn 
account that she was speechless. Now it my submission nearly as I have expressed it, 
was that confinement was truly painful to to which I signed my name. My son was 
me ; my soul was bursting from its pi'ison employed to carry the letter to Mr. Thom- 
to he near the pillow of my child, to com- hill, who was then at his seat in the country, 
fort, to strengthen her, to receive her last He went, and in about six hours returned 
wishes, and teach her soul the way to heaven, with a verbal answer. He had some diffi- 
Another account came, — she was expiring, cnlty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord, 
and yet I was debarred the small comfort as the servants were insolent and suspicious ; 
of weeping by her. My fellow-prisoner, hut he accidentally saw him as he was going 
some time after, came with the hi$t aceo^t. out upon business, preparing for his mar- 
Se bade me be patient,— she wae dead I riage, which was to he in three daye. 

The next morning he returned afid found Anttnaed to inform us that he stepp'A m 1 1 
nae vith my two little ones^^ aov my only in the humblest manner, and detlrerad 1 1 
e^in^anions^ who wer^ rphat ^4^1 mno^il letter, which when Mr. Thornhill had*, ^ I 
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he said that all siLhiaissioii was now too late 
and nnnecebsaxy ; that he had heard of our 
application to his unde, winch met with 
the contempt it deserved ; and, as for the 
rest, that all future applications should be 
directed to his attorney, not to him. He 
observed, however, that as he had a very 
good opinion of the discretion of the two 
young ladies, they might have been the most 
agreeable intercessors. 

“Well, sir,” said I to my fellow-prisoner, 
“you now discover the tenipei of the man 
who oppresses me. He can at once be face- 
tious and cruel ; but let him use me as he 
will, I shall soon be fiee in spite of all his 
bolts to restrain me. I am now drawing 
towaid an abode that looks blighter as I ap- 
proach it ; this expectation cheeis my afflic- 
tions, and though I leave a helpless family 
of orphans behind me, yet they will not be 
utterly forsaken ; some fiiend peihaps will 
be found to assist them for the sake of their 
poor father, and some may charitably relieve 
them for the sake of their Heavenly Father.” 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not 
seen that day before, appeared with looks of 
terror, and makmg efforts, but unable to 
speak. “ Why, my love,” cried I, “ why will 
you thus increase my afflictions by your own ? 
What though no submission can turn our se- 
vere master, though he has doomed me to die 
in this place of wretchedness, and though we 
have lost a darling child, yet still you will 
find comfort in your other children when I 
shall be no more.” — “We have indeed lost,” 
returned she, “ a darling child I My Sophia, 
my dearest, is gone, snatched from us, car- 
ried off by ruffians 1 ” 

** How, madam ! ” cried my fellow-pris- 
oner^: ^Miss Sophia carried off by villains f 
Sure, it cannot be ?” 

ShO 4oiild only answer with a fixed look 
and a flooci of teairs. But one of the prison- 
ers^ wlye&, Wlip was present and came in with 
her, gave us a more distinct account. She in- 
formed us that^ as my wife, my daughter, and 
herself were taking a walk together on the 
great road, a liitlje way out of the village, a 
post-chaise and pair drOt^e up to them, and in- 
stantly stopped. Upoai wMch a well-dressed 
man, but not Mr. Thornhill, stepping ou|, 
clasped my dau^ter round tie waist, and, 
forcing her in, bid &e ‘postilion drive so ! 
that they were out 6f s%ht in a rnomenC' , . 


“How,” cried I, “the sum of my miseries 
is made up, nor is it in the power of any- 
thing on earth to give me another pang. 

I What ! not one left ! not leave me one ! the 
I monster ! The child that was next my heait ! 
She had the beauty of an angel, and almost 
the wisdom of an angel. But support that 
woman, nor let her fall. Not to leave me 
one ’ ” — “ Alas, my husband ! ” said my wife, 
“you seem to want comfort even moie than 
I. Our distresses aie great, hut I could bear 
this and more, if I saw you but easy. They 
may take away my cliildieii and all the 
woild, if they leave me but you” 

My son, who was present, endeavored to 
moderate our grief ; he bade us take comfort, 
for he hojied that we might still have reason 
to be thankful. — “ My child,” cried I, “ look 
round the woild and see if theie he any hap- 
pmess left me now. Is not eveiy lay of com- 
foit shut out, while all our bright prospects 
only lie beyond the grave — “My dear 
fathei,” returned he, “ I hope there is still 
something that will give you an interval of 
satisfaction, for I have a letter from my 
brother George.” — “What of hmi, my child 
interrupted I. “ Does he know oui mibery ? 
I hope my boy is exempt from anv part of 
what his wretched family suffers.” — “Yes, 
sir,” returned he, “ he is perfectly gay, cheer- 
ful, and happy. His letter brings nothing 
but good news ; he is the favorite of his 
colonel, who promises to procure him the 
very next lieutenancy that becomes vacant.” 

“But are you sure of all this '2” cried my 
ivife. “Are you sure that nothing ill has 
befallen my boy ? ” — “ Nothing indeed, mad- 
am,” returned my son ; “ you shall see the 
letter, which will give you the highest pleas- 
ure ; and if anything can procure you com- 
fort, I am sure that will.” — “But are you 
sure,” still repeated she, “that the letter is 
from himself, and that he is really so hap- 
py ^ <• Yes, madam,” replied he, “ it is cer- 
tainly his, and he will one day he the credit 
and the support of our family.” — *^Then I 
thank Providence,” cried she, “ that my last 
letter to him has miscarried. Yes, my dear ” 
continued she, turning to me, “ I wiE now 
confess that, though the hand of Heaven is 
sore upon us in other instances, it has beeff 
favorable here. By the last letter I wrote 
:my ^pn, which was in the bitterness of anger, 
1 i^ired him, upon Ms mothers blessing, 
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and if lie Lad the Leart of a man, to see jus- 
tice done Ms father and sister, and avenge 
our cause. But thanks he to who di- 
rects all things, — it has miscarried, and I 
am at rest.” — ‘‘ Woman,” ciied I, “ thou hast 
done very ill, and at another time my re- 
proaches might have been more severe. 0, 
what a tremendous gulf hast thou escaped, 
that would have buried both thee and him 
in endless ruin ! Providence mdeed has here 
been kmder to us than we to oui selves. It 
has been reserved that son to be the father 
and protector of my children when I shall be 
away. How mijustly did I complain of be- 
ing stripped of every comfort, when still I 
hear that he is happy and msensible of our | 
afflictions, still kept in reserve to support his 
widowed mother and to protect Ms brothers 
and sisters ! But what sisters has he left ^ 
He has no sisters now ! They are all gone, 
robbed from me, and I am xmdone ! ” — 
“ Father,” interrupted my son, “ I beg you j 
will give me leave to read this lettei ; I 
know it will please you.” Upon which, with j 
my permission, he read as follows . — 

Honoeed Sie : I have called off my im- 
agination a few moments from the pleasures 
that surround me, to fix it upon objects that 
are still more pleasing, the dear little fireside 
at home. My fancy draws that harmless 
group as listening to every line of tMs with 
great composure. I view' those laces with 
delight wMch never felt the deforming hand 
of ambition or distress. But whatever your 
happiness may be at home, 1 am sure it will 
be some addition to it to hear that I am per- 
fectly pleased with my situation, and every 
way hapi^y here. 

“Our regiment is countermanded, and is 
not to leave the kingdom ; the colonel, who 
professes himself my friend, takes me with Mm 
to all companies where he is acquainted, and, 
after my first visit, I generally find myself 
received with increased respect upon repeat- 
ing it. I danced last night with Lady G- — , 
and, could I fofget you know whom, I might 
be perhaps successful. But it is my fate still 
to remember others, while I am myself for- 
gotten by most of my absent Mends ; and in 
this number, I fear, sir, that 1 consider 
y^on, for I have long expedtod the pleS-sum 0f 
a letter from home to no piupose. Olivia 
and SopMa, too, pfonuseA to TOte, But seem 


to have forgotten me. Teh them that they 
are two arrant little baggages, and that I am 
this moment in a most violent passion with 
them ; yet still, I know not how, though I 
want to bluster a little, my heait is respon- 
dent only to softer emotions. Then tell them, 
sir, that, after all, I love them affectionately ; 
and be assured of my ever remainmg your 
dutiful son,” 

“In all our miseries,” cried I, “what 
thanks have we not to return that one at 
least of our family is exempted from what we 
suffer 1 Heaven be Ms guard and keep my 
boy thus happy to be the support of Ms 
widow’ed mother and the father of these two 
babes, which is aU the patrimony I can now 
bequeath him ! May he keep their inno- 
cence from the temptation ol want, and be 
tbeir conductor in the paths of honor * ” I 
had scarcely said these words, when a noise 
like that of a tumult seemed to proceed fiom 
the pii&oii below ; it died away soon after, 
and a clanking of fetters was heard along the 
passage that led to my apartment The 
keeper of the prison entered, holding a man 
all bloody, wounded, and fettered with the 
heaviest irons. I looked with compassion up- 
on the wietch as he approached me, but with 
horror when I found it was my owm son ! 

“ My George ’ my George ! and do I behold 
thee thus ? wounded 1 fettered ! Is this thy 
happiness? Is this.*the manner you return 
to me ? 0 that this sight would break my 
heart at once and let me die ! ” 

“ Whei*e, sir, is your fortitude ? ” returned 
my son, with an intrepid voice ; “ I must 
suffer, my life is forfeited, and let them take 
it. It is my last happiness that I have com- 
mitted no murder, though I have lost all 
hopes of pardon,” 

I tried to restrain my passion for a few 
minutes in silence, but I thought I should 
have died with the effort. “ 0 my boy, my 
heart weeps to behold thee thus, and I can*- 
not, cannot help it ! In the moment I thought 
thee blest, and prayed for thy safety, to be- 
hold thee thus again, chained, wounded ! 
Aud yet the death of the youthful is happy. 
But I am old, a very old man, and have lived 
Jx) see this day ; to see my children all 
timely falling about me, vhile I i 

wretched survivor in the mid6t df rt ‘ 
aU the curses that eter suhi A 
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upoa the murderer of my cLildrea ! May lie 
live, like me, to see • 


Hold, sir,'^ replied my son, or I shall 
Hush for thee. “ How, sir! forgetful of your 
age, your h )ly calling, thus to arrogate the 
jusuoe of heaven, and fling those curses up- 
ward that must soon descend to crush thy 
own gray head with destruction 1 Ho, sir, 
let it he your care now to fit me for that vile 
death I must shortly suffer, to arm me with 
hope and resolution, to give me courage to 
drink of that bitterness which must shortly 
be luy poition.” 

My child, you must not die ! I am sure 
no offence of thine can deserve so vile a pun- 
ishment. My George could never be guilty 
of any crime to make his ancestors ashamed 
of him.” 

Mine, sir,” returned my son, is, I fear, 
an unpardonable one. When I received my 
mother’s letter from home, I immediately 
came down, determined to punish the be- 
trayer of our honor, and sent him an order to 
meet me, which he answered, not in person 
but by despatching foui of his domestics to 
seize me. I wounded one who first assailed 
me, and, I fear, desperately ; but the rest 
made me their prisoner. The coward is de- 
termined to put the law in execution against 
me ; the proofs are undeniable ; I have sent 
a challenge, and as I am the first aggressor 
upon the statute, I see no hopes of pardon. 
But you have often charmed me with your 
lessons of fortitude ; let me now, sir, find 
them in your example.” 

And, my son, you shall find them. I am 
:0.0w raised above this world and all the 
^'^sures it can produce. From this moment 
I ak &oia my heart all the ties that held 

|t cIqwp to earth, and will prepare to fit us 
Ibr eternity. Yes, my son, I will point 

th^ way^ ^ud my soul shall guide yours 
h. the afOent, tor we will take our flight to- 
l^ther. I nblir see and am convinced you 
can pard^u here, and I can only 

exhort you io ^ at that greater tribimal 
where we hotV shall Sh 9 rtly answer. But 
let us not he niggardly ip opr (O^diortations, 
but let all our fellow-prisoners' have a share. 
Good jailer, let them; he permitted to stand 
here, while % attempt hi , ap|i;ove them ” 
Thus saying, 1 1 made pn effortj t6 rise from 
the straw, but wanted strength,; Md w^ ?ible 
only to recline against the waBJ i The pris-^ 

u : : 


oners assembled according to my directions, 
lor they loved to hear my counsel ; my son 
and Ms mother supported me on either side ; 
I looked and saw that none were wanting, 
and then addressed them with the following 
exhortation. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE EQUAL DEALINGS OP PEOVIDBNCB DEM- 
ONSTRATED WITH REGARD TO THE HAPPY 
AND THE MISERABLE HERE BELOW. THAT, 
PROM THE NATURE OP PLEASURE AND PAIN, 
THE WRETCHED MUST BE REPAID THE 
BALANCE OP THEIR SUPPERINGS IN THE 
LIFE HEREAFTER. 

“ My friends, my children, and fellow-suf- 
ferers, when I reflect on the distribution of 
good and evil here below, I find that much 
has been given man to enjoy, yet still more 
to suffer. Though we should examine the 
whole world, we shall not find one man so 
happy as to have nothing left to wish for j 
but we daily see thousands who by suicide 
show us they have nothing left to hope. In 
this life, then, it appears that we cannot be 
entirely blest ; but yet we may be completely 
miserable. 

“Why man should thus feel pain; why 
our wretchedness should be re(iuisite m the 
formation of universal felicity ; why, when 
all other systems aie made perfect by the 
perfection of their subordinate parts, the 
great system should req[uire for its perfection 
parts that are not only subordinate to others, 
but imperfect in themselves, — these are ques- 
tions that never can be explained, and might 
be useless if known. On this subject Provi- 
dence has thought fit to elude our curiosity, sat- 
isfied with granting us motives to consolation. 

“ In tMs situation, man has called in the 
friendly assistance of philosophy ; and Heav- 
en, seeing the incapacity of that to console 
him, has given him the aid of religion. The 
consolations of philosophy are very amusing, 
hut often fallacious. It teljs us that life 
is filled with comforts, if we will but enjoy 
them ; and, on tjhe other hand, that though 
we unavoidably have Mlfsaries hei^^ life is 
short, and they will soon be overt Tkus do 
these consolations destroy eash^ other : for if 
life is a place of comfort, nctust 
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protracted. Tims pMlosophy is weak ; but 
leligion comforts in a higher stiain. Man is 
heie, it tells us, fitting up his mind and pre- 
paring it foi another abode. When the good 
man leaves the body and is all a glorious 
mind, he will find he has been making him- 
self a heaven of happiness here, while the 
wietch that has been maimed and contami- 
nated by his vices shrinks from his body 
wdth terror, and finds that he has antici- 
pated the vengeance of Heaven. To re- 
ligion, then, we must hold, in every circum- 
stance of life, for our truest comfort ; for if 
already we are happy, it is a pleasure to think 
that we can make that happiness unendmg ; 
and if we are miserable, it is very consol- 
ing to think that there is a place of rest 
Thus to the foitunate religion holds out a 
continuance oi bliss ; to the wretched, a 
change fiom pain. 

But though religion is very kind to all 
men, it has promised peculiar rewards to the 
unhappy ; the sick, the naked, the houseless, 
the heavy-laden, and the prisoner have ^ver 
most frequent promises in our sacred law. 
The Author of our religion everywhere pro- 
fesses himself the wretch’s fiiend j and, un- 
like the false ones of this world, bestows all 
his caresses upon the foilom. The unthink- 
ing have censured this as partiality, as a 
preference without merit to deserve it. But 
they never reflect that it is not in the power 
even of Heaven itself to make the offer of un- 
ceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as 
to the miserable. To the first, eternity is but 
a single blessing, since, at most, it but in- 
creases what they already possess. To the 
latter, it is a double advantage ; for it dimin- 
ishes their pain here, and rewards them with 
heavenly bliss heieafter. 

“But Providence is in another respect 
kinder to the poor than to the rich ; for as it 
thus makes the life alter death more desira- 
ble, so it smooths the passage there. The 
wretched have had a long familiarity with 
every face of terror. The man of sorrow lays 
himself quietly down, with no possessions to 
regret, and but few ties to stop his departure ; 
he feels only nature’s pang in the final sepa- 
iration, and this is no way greater than he has 
oflen fainted under before ; fear after a cer- 
tain degree of pain, every new breach that 
death opens in the constatu^on na^tictre kindly 
covers with iiisen Aility* i 


“ Thus Providence has given to the wretch- 
ed two advantages over the happy in this life, 
— greater felicity in dying, and in heaven all 
that superiority of pleasure which arises from 
contrasted enjoyment. And this supeiiority, 
my fiiends, is no small advantage, and seems 
to he one of the pleasures of the poor man m 
the parable ; for though he was already in 
heaven, and felt all the raptures it could give, 
yet it was mentioned, as an addition to liis 
happiness, that he had once been wretched 
and now was comforted ; that he had known 
what it was to he miserable, and now felt 
what it was to be happy. 

“ Thus, my fiiends, you see religion does 
what philosophy could never do j it shows 
the equal dealings of Heaven to the happy 
and the unhappy, and levels all human en- 
joyments to nearly the same standaid. It 
gives to both lich and poor the same happi- 
ness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after 
it ; but if the iich have the advantage of en- 
joying jileasiire heie, the poor have the end- 
less satisfaction oi knowing what it was once 
to be miserable, when crowned with end- 
less felicity hereafter ; and even though this 
should be called a small advantage, yet, being 
an eternal one, it must make up, by duration, 
what the temporal happiness of the great may 
have exceeded by intenseness. 

“These are, therefore, the consolations 
which the wretched have peculiar to them- 
selves, and in which they are above the rest 
of mankind ; in other respcc ts they are below 
them. They who would know the miberies 
of the poor must see life and endure it. To 
declaim on the temporal advantages they 
enjoy is only repeating what none either 
believe oi; practise. The men who have the 
necessaries of living are not poor ; and they 
who want them must be miserable. Yes, 
my friends, we must be miserable. No vain 
efforts of a refined imagination can soothe the 
wants of nature, can give elastic sweetness to 
the dark vapor of a dungeon, or ease to the 
throbhings of a broken heait. Let the phi- 
losopher from his couch of softness tell us 
we can resist all these. Alas 1 the effort by 
which we resist them is still the greatest pgin. 
Death is slight, and any man may sustain it ; 
but torments are dreadful, and these no 
can endure. 

“ To us then, my friends, the pr 
happiness in heaven Ihould be 
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deax, for if our reward be in this life alone, j 
we are, indeed, of all men the most miserable. 
When I look round these gloomy walls, made 
to terrify as well as to confine us ; this light, 
that only serves to show the horrors of the 
place ; those shackles, that tyranny has im- 
posed or crime made necessary ; when I sur- 
vey these emaciated looks, and hear those 
groans, — 0 my friends, what a glorious ex- 
change would heaven be for these ^ To fly 
through regions unconfined as air, to bask 
in the sunshine of eternal bliss, to carol 
over endless hymns of praise, to have no 
master to threaten or insult us, but the foim 
of Goodness himself forever in our eyes, — 
when I think of these things, death becomes 
the messenger of very glad tidings ; when I 
think of these things, his sharpest arrow be- 
comes the staff of my support ; when I think 
of these things, what is there in life worth 
having 1 when I think of these things, what 
is there that should not be spurned away ? 
Kings in their palaces should groan for such 
advantages, but we, humbled as we are, 
should yearn for them. 

And shall these things be ours ? Ours 
they will certainly be, if -we but try for 
them ; and, what is a comfort, we are shut 
out from many temptations that would re- 
tard our pursuit. Only let us try for them, 
and they will certainly he ours ; and, what is 
still a comfort, shortly too ,* for if we look 
back on a past life, it appears but a very 
short span, and whatever we may think of 
the rest of life, it will yet be found of less du- 
ration ; as we grow older, the days" seem to 
grow shorter, and our intimacy with time 
ever le®ens the perception of his stay. Then 
l|el W take comfort now, for we shall soon be 
# out Joumey^s end ; we shall soon lay down 
the heavy burden laid hy Heaven upon us ; 
and though death, the only friend of the 
wretched, for a little while mocks the weary 
traveller with the view, and, like the horizon, 
still flies before him, yet the time will cer- 
tainly and shortly come, when we shall cease 
from our toil ; when the luxuriant great ones 
of the world fehaE no more tread us to the 
earth , when we sMl think vsdth pleasure of 
our sufferings below t when we skid he sur- 
rounded with ad our friends,, or such as de- 
served our friendship 

be unutterable, arid still, tu ,<^oiyn all, un- 


CHAPTER XXX. 

HAPPIEE PROSPECTS BEGIN TO APPEAR. 

LET US BE INFLEXIBLE, AND FORTUNE 

WILL AT LAST CHANGE IN OUR FAVOR. 

When I had thus finished, and my audi- 
ence was retired, the jailer, who was one of 
the most humane of his profession, hoped I 
would not he displeased, as what he did was 
but his duty ; observing, that he must be 
obhged to remove my son into a stronger 
cell, but he should be permitted to visit me 
every morning. I thanked him for his clem- 
ency, and, grasping my boy's hand, bade him 
farewell, and be mindful of the great duty 
that was before him. 

I again therefore laid me down, and one of 
my little ones sat by my bedside reading, 
when Mr. Jenkinson entering, informed me 
that there was news of my daughter ; for 
that she was seen by a person about two 
hours befoie in a strange gentleman’s com- 
pany, and that they had stopped at a neigh- 
boimg village for refreshment, and seemed 
as if returning to town. He had scarce de- 
livered this news, when the jailer came with 
looks of haste and pleasure, to inform me 
that my daughter was found ! Moses came 
rumiing in a moment after, crying out that 
his sister Sophy was below, and coming up 
with our old friend Mr. Burchell. 

Just as he deliverer! this news, my dearest 
girl entered, and, wdth looks almost wild 
with pleasure, ran to kiss me in a transport 
of affection. Her mother’s tears and silence 
also showed her pleasure. 

“Here, papa,” cried the charming girl, 
“ here is the brave man to whom I owe my 
delivery ; to this gentleman’s intrepidity I 
am indebted for my happiness and safety.” 
A kiss from Mr. Burchell, whose pleasiiie 
seemed even greater than hers, interrupted 
what she was going to add. 

“Ah, Mr. Burchell,” cried I, “this is 
but a wretched habitation you find us in ; 
and we are now very different from what 
you last saw us. You were ever our friend : 
we have long discovered our errors with re- 
gard to you, and repented of our ingratitude. 
After the vile usage you then received at my 
hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your 
face ; yet I hope you ’ll forgive m% as I was 
deceived by^a base, ungenerous wretc% wlio, 
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is impossible,” replied Mr. BurcbeU, 
that I should forgive you, as you never de- 
served my resentment. I partly saw your 
delusion then, and as it was out of my power 
to restrain, I could only pity it.” 

was ever my conjecture,” cried I, 
that your mind was noble ; but now I find 
it so. But tell me, my dear child, how hast 
thou been relieved, or who were the ruffians 
that carried thee away 1 ” 

Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ as to the ■vil- 
lain who carried me off, I am yet ignorant. 
For as my mamma and I were walking out, 
he came behind us, and, almost before I 
could call lor help, forced me into the post- 
chaise, and in an instant the horses drove 
away. I met several on the road to whom I 
cried out for assistance ; but they disregarded 
my entreaties. In the mean time the ruffian 
himself used every art to hinder me from 
crying out : he flattered and threatened me | 
by turns, and swoie that if I continued but i 
silent he intended no harm. In the mean 
time I had broken the canvas that he had 
drawn up, and whom should I perceive at 
some distance, but your old friend Mr. Bur- 
chell, walking along with his usual swiftness, 
with the great stick for which we used so 
much to ridicule him ! As soon as we came 
within hearing, I called out to him by name, 
and entreated his help. I repeated my ex- 
clamations several times, upon which, with a 
very loud voice, he bid the postilion stop ; 
but the boy took no notice, but drove on 
with still greater speed. I now thought he 
could never overtake us, when in less than a 
minute I saw Mr. Burchell come running 
up by the side of the horses, and with one 
blow knocked the postilion to the grotmd. 
The horses, when he was fallen, soon stopped 
of themselves, and the ruffian stepping out, 
with oaths and menaces, drew his sword, and 
ordered him at his peril to retire ; but Mr. 
Burchell, running up, shivered his sword to 
pieces, and then pursued him for near a 
quarter of a mile ; but he made his escape. 
I w’^as at this time come out myself, willing 
to assist my deliverer ; but he soon returned 
to me in triumph. The postilion, who was 
recovered, was going to make his escape too ; 
but Mr. Burchell ordered him at his peril to 
mount again, and drive back to town. 
Finding it impossible to resist, he reluctantly 
complied, though the wound he had received 


seemed to me, at least, to be dangerous. He 
continued to complain of the pain as -we 
drove along, so that he at last excited Mi. 
BurchelFs compassion ; who, at my request, 
exchanged him for another at an inn where 
we called on our return.” 

“ Welcome, then,” cried I, “ my child, and 
thou her gallant deliverer, a thousand wel- 
comes. Though our cheer is but wretched, 
yet our hearts are ready to receive you. 
And now, Mr. Burchell, as you have deliv- 
ered my girl, if you think her a recompense, 
she is yours ; if you can stoop to an alliance 
with a family so poor as mine, take her, ob- 
tain her consent, as I know you have her 
heart, and you have mine. And let me tell 
you, sir, that I give you no small treasure ; 
she has been celebrated for beauty, it is true, 
but that is not my meaning ; I give you a 
treasure in her mind.” 

“ But I suppose, sir,” cried Mr. Burchell 
“ that you are apprised of my circumstances, 
and ot my incapacity to support her as she 
deserves ” 

If your present objection,” replied I, be 
meant as an evasion of my offer, I desist ; 
but I know no man so worthy to deserve her 
as you ; and if I could give her thousands, 
and thousands sought her from me, yet my 
honest, brave Burchell should be my dearest 
choice.” 

To all this his silence seemed to give a 
mortifying refusal ; and without the least re- 
ply to my offer, he demanded if we could 
not be furnished with refreshments from the 
next inn ; to which, being answered in the 
affirmative, he ordered them to send in the 
best dinner that could be provided upon such 
short notice. He bespoke also a dozen of 
their best wine, and some cordials for me ; 
adding, with a smile, that he would stretch 
a little for once ; and, though in a prison, 
asserted he was never more disposed to be 
merry. The waiter soon made his appear- 
ance with preparations for dinner ; a table 
was lent us by the jailer, who seemed re- 
markably assiduous ; the wine was disposed 
in order, and two very well dressed dishes 
were brought in. 

My daughter had not yet heard of her 
poor brothers melancholy situation, and ^we j 
all seemed unwilling to damp her cheerM- ^ 
ness by the relation. But it was in ypin 
that I attempted to appear cheerfuLj the eir^ ; 
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cumstances of my unfortunate son broke 
through, all efforts to dissemble ; so that I 
was at last obliged to damp oui mirth by re- 
lating Ms luisfoi tunes, and wisMng he might 
be permitted to shaie with ns in this httle 
intexYal of satisfaction. After my gnests 
were recovered from the consternation my 
account had produced, I req^uested also that 
Mr. Jenkm&on, a fellow-prisoner, might be 
admitted, and the jailer granted my request 
with an air of unusual submission. The 
clanking ol my son^s irons was no sooner 
heard along the passage than his sister ran 
impatiently to meet him j while Mr. Bur- 
chell, in the mean time, asked me if my soMs 
name was George ; to which replying in the 
affirmative, he still continued silent. As 
soon as my hoy entered the room, I could 
perceive he regarded Mr. Burchell with a 
look of astonishment and reverence. “ Come 
on,” cried I, “my son ; though we are fallen 
very low, yet Providence has been pleased to 
grant us some small relaxation from pain. 
Thy sister is restored to us, and there is her 
deliverer ; to that brave man it is that I am 
indehted for yet having a daughter; give 
him, my hoy, the hand of friendship ; he 
deserves our warmest gratitude.” 

My son seemed all this while regardless of 
what I said, and istill continued fixed at a 
respectful distance. “My dear brother,” 
cried his sister, “ why don’t you thank my 
good deliverer ? The brave should ever love 
each other.” 

He sMll continued his silence and aston- 
ishment, till our guest at last perceived him- 
self to be known, and, assuming all his na- 
tive digniiy, desired my son to come forward. 

before had I seen anything so truly 
rhaiestic al the air he assumed upon this oc- 
casion. The g»test object in the universe, 
says a certain philosopher, is a good man 
staging whh adversity ; yet there is still 
a greater, Whmh is the good man that comes 
tb relieve it* he had regarded my son 
fe sOinc 4*0© iri4i a superior air, “ I again 
ilnd/^ said he, ‘^tmtliinking boy, that the 
same crime — ” ^ But here he was interrupted 
by one of the jailePs servants, who came to 
inform us that a person of distinction, who 
had driven into town with a chariot. and 
several atten<knt3, sent his respects to |he 
gentleman that was with us, and begged t to 
know when he should think proper to be 


waited upon. “ Bid the fellow wait,” cried 
our guest, “ till I shall have leisure to receive 
him ” ; and then, turning to my son, “ I again 
find, sir,” proceeded he, “ that you are guilty 
ol the same offence for which you once had 
my reproof, and for which the law is' now 
preparing its justest punishments. You im- 
agine, pel haps, that a contempt of your own 
life gives you a right to take that of another ; 
but where, sir, is the difference between a 
duellist, who hazards a life of no value, and 
the murderer who acts with greater security i 
Is it any diminution of the gamester’s fmud 
when he alleges that he staked a counter ? ” 

“ Alas, sir ! ” cried I, “ whoever you are, 
pity the poor misguided creature ; for what 
he has done was in obedience to a deluded 
mother, who, iu the bitterness of her resent- 
ment, required him, upon her blessing, to 
avenge her quariel. Here, sir, is the letter, 
which will serve to convince you ol her im- 
prudence and diminish his guilt.” 

He took the letter, and hastily read it 
over. “ This,” says he, “ though not a per- 
fect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault as 
induces me to forgive him. And noiv, sir,” 
continued he, kindly taking my son by the 
hand, “ I see you are surprised at finding me 
here ; but I have often visited prisons upon 
occasions less interesting. I am now come 
to see justice done a worthy man, for whom 
I have the most sincere esteem. I have long 
been a disguised spectator of thy father’s 
benevolence. I have at his little dwelling 
enjoyed respect uncontaminated by flattery, 
and have leceived that happiness that courts 
could not give, from the amusing simplicity 
round his fireside. My nephew has been ap- 
prised of my intentions of coming here, and 
i I find he is arrived ; it would be ivronging 
him and you to condemn him without ex- 
amination ; if there be injury, there shall be 
redress ; and tMs I may say without boast- 
ing, that none have ever taxed the injustice 
of Sir WiUiam Thonihill.” 

We now found that the personage whom we 
had so long entertained as a harmless, amus- 
ing companion, was no other than the cele- 
brated Sir William Thornhill, to whose vir- 
tues and singularities sewee any were stran- 
gers. The poor Mr. Burchell was in reality 
a man of large fortune and great interest, 
ip whom senates listened ^th applause, and 
“wfitxtn party heard wi#fc (^viction ; who 
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was the friend of his country, hut loyal to 
his kmg. My poor wife, recollecting her 
former familiarity, seemed to shrink with 
apprehension ; hut Sophia, who a few mo- 
ments before thought him her own, now per- 
ceiving the immense distance to which he 
was removed hy fortune, was unable to con- 
ceal her tears. 

Ah, sir,’' cried my wife, with a piteous 
aspect, “ how is it possible that I can ever 
have your forgiveness ! the slights you re- 
ceived from me the last time I had the honor 
of seeing you at our house, and the jokes 
which I audaciously threw out, — these, sir, 
I fear can never be forgiven.” 

“ My dear good lady,” returned he with a 
smile, “ if you had your joke I had my an- 
swer. I'll leave it to all the company if 
mine were not as good as yours. To say the 
truth, I know nobody whom I am disposed 
to be angry with at present but the fellow 
who so frightened my little girl here. I had 
not even time to examine the rascal's person 
so as to describe him in an advertisement. 
Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether 
you should know him again 1 '' 

Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ I cannot be 
positive ; yet now I recollect he had a large 
mark over one of his eyebrows.” — “I ask 
pardon, madam,” interrupted Jenkinson, who 
was by, but be so good as to inform me if 
the fellow wore his own red hair ^ “ Yes, 

I think so,” cried Sophia. And did your 
honor,” continued he, turning to Sir William, 
“ observe the length of his legs 1 I can't 
be sure of their length,” cried the baronet ; 

but I am convinced of their swiftness ; for 
he outran me, which is what I thought few 
men in the kingdom could have done.” — 
“Please your honor,” cried Jenkinson, “I 
know the man ; it is certainly the same ; the 
best runner in England. He has beaten Pin- 
wire of Newcastle ; Timothy Baxter is his 
name : I know him perfectly, and the very 
place of his retreat this moment If your 
honor will bid Mr, Jailer let two of his men 
go with me, I '11 engage to produce him to 
you in an hour at furthest” Upon this the 
jailer was called, who instantly appearing, 
3ir William demanded if he knew him. 
please your honor,” replied the jailor, 

khow Sir William Thornhill well ; and 
e^fj^body that knows anything of hw will 
desire to know more of him.” — “ Well, 


then,” said the baronet, “my req^uest is that 
you will permit this man and two of your 
servants to go upon a message by my au- 
thority, and, as I am in the commission of 
the peace, I undertake to secure you.”-^ 
“Your promise is sufficient,” replied the 
other ; “ and you may, at a minute's warn- 
ing, send them over England whenever your 
honor thinks fit.” 

In pursuance of the jailer's compliance, 
Jenkinson was despatched in pursuit of 
Timothy Baxter, while we were amused 
with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, 
who had just come in and climbed up to Sir 
William's neck in order to kiss him. His 
mother was immediately going to chastise 
his familiarity, but the worthy man pre- 
vented her, and taking the child, all ragged 
as he was, upon his knee, — “ What, Bill, 
you chubby rogue ! ” cried he, “ do you re- 
member your old fiiend Burcbell 1 And 
Dick, too, my honest veteran, are you here 1 
you shall find I have not forgot you.” So 
saying, he gave each a large piece of ginger- 
bread, which the poor fellows ate very heart- 
ily, as they had got that morning but a very 
scanty breakfast. 

We now sat down to dinner, which was 
almost cold ; but previously, my arm still 
continuing painful, Sir William wrote a pre- 
scription, for he had made the study of physic 
his amusement, and was more than moder- 
ately skilled in the profession this being 
sent to an apothecary who lived in the place, 
my arm was dressed, and I found almost in- 
stantaneous relief. We were waited upon at 
dinner hy the jailer himself, who was willing 
to do our guest all the honor in his power. 
But before we had well dined, another mes- 
sage was brought from Ms nephew, desiring 
permission to appear in order to vindicate 
his innocence and honor; with wMch re- 
quest the baronet complied, and desired Mr. 
Thornhill to be introduced. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

FORMER BBHEVOLENCE NOW REPAID “WbIi: 
UNEXPECTED INTEREST. 

Mr. Thornhill made his entrance with a 
smile, which he seldom wanted, and 
going to embrace his uncle, wMdh the 
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repulsed witL an air of disdain “Ho fawn- 
ing, sir, at present,” cned tlie baronet, witb a 
look of severity , “ tbe only way to my heart 
13 by tbe road of honor , but here I only see 
complicated instances of falsehood, cowardice, 
and oppression How is it, sir, that this pool 
man, for whom I know you professed a 
friendship, is used thus hardly , his daughter 
vilely seduced as a recompense for his hospi- 
tality, and he himself thrown into a prison, 
perhaps but for resenting the insult , his son, 
too, whom you feared to face as a man — ” i 
'' Is it possible, sn,” mterrupted his nephew, j 
“ that my uncle could object that as a ciime 
which his repeated instiuctions alone have 
persuaded me to avoid ? ” 

“Your rebuke,” cued Sir Wilham, “is 
jusi , you have acted ni this instance pru- 
dently and well, though not quite as your 
father would have done my brother, in- 
deed, was the soul of honoi, but thou — 
yes, you have acted m this mstance per- 
feody right, and it has my warmest appro- 
bation ” 

“ And I hope,” said his nephew, “ that the 
rest of iny conduct will not he found to de- 
serve censure I appeared, sii, with this 
gentleman^s daughter at some places ol pub- 
lic amusement , thus, what was levity, scan- 
dal called by a haisher name, and it was 
reported that I had debauched her I waited 
on her father m person, willing to clear the 
thing to his satisfaction, and he received me 
only with insult and abuse As for the rest, 
w’lth regard to his being here my attorney 
and steward can best infoim you, as I com- 
mit the management of business entirely to 
'them. If he has contracted debts, and^s 
■ iinwiUjug or even unable to pay them, it 
is their business to proceed in this manner , 
ha^^dslup or injustice in pursii- 
mew of redress ” 

” Sir William, “ he as you 
there IS nothing unpardonable 
and, Hiough your conduct 
mime generous, m not 
to be oppressed by 
SI been at least 


and I 


have 
ill yoii| 


not contradict him, — “thus, sir, my own 
innocence is vindicated but tbougb, at your 
entreaty, I am ready to forgive this gentle- 
man every other offence, yet his attempts to 
lessen me m your esteem excite a resent- 
ment that I cannot govern , and this, too, at 
a time when his son was actually preparing 
to take away my life , — this, I say, was such 
guilt that I am determined to let the law 
take its course I have here the challenge 
that was sent me, and two witnesses to pio\e 
it 5 one of my servants has been w oiuided 
dangerously , and even though my uncle 
himself should dissuade me, which I know 
he will not, yet I will see public justice done, 
and be shall sufier for it ” 

“ Thou monster ' ” cried my wife , “ bast 
thou not had \engeance enough already, but 
must my poor boy feel tby cruelty ? I hope 
that good Sir William will protect us, lor 
my son is as innocent as a child , I am sure 
he 18, and nevci did harm to man ” 

“ Madam,” replied the good man, “ your 
wishes for his safety are not gieater than 
mine , but I am sorry to fold his guilt too 
plain , and if my nephew persists — ” 
But the appearance of Jenlunson and the 
jailer’s two servants now called oft our 
attention, who entered hauling in a tall man, 
very genteelly dressed, and answering the 
description alieady given of the ruftian who 
had earned off my daughter “ Here,” cried 
Jenkinson, pulling him in, “here we have 
him , and if ever there was a candidate for 
Tyburn, this is one ” 

The moment Mr Thornhill perceived the 
prisoner and Jenkinson, who had him m 
custody, he seemed to shrink back with 
terroi His face became pale with conscious 
guilt, and he would have withdrawn , but 
Jenkinson, who perceived his design, stopped 
hnn “What, squire,” cned he, “are you 
ashamed of your two old acquaintances, Jen- 
kinson and Baxter! But this is the way 
that all great men forget their fnends, 
though I am resolved we wiB forget 
you Our piisoner, pl^e your honor,” con- 
tinued he, turning to Bir Wiibsm, “has 
already confessed the 

reported to be so dangwtoly ivoimd^ , he 
declares that it lAq fipet 

him upon tW J tbnt h 4 gav% Mift 
,d 4 &es he how ie i^e a 
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cliaise. The plan was laid between them 
that he should carry off the young lady to 
a place of safety, and that theie he should 
threaten and tenify her ; but Mr. Thorn- 
hill was to come in in the mean time, as if 
by accident, to her rescue, and that they 
should fight awhile, and then he was to run 
off, by which Mr. Thornhill would have the 
better o|>portunity of gaining her affections 
himself, under the character of her de- 
fender.'^ 

Sir William remembered the coat to have 
been frequently woni by his nephew, and all 
the rest the pnsoiiei himself confirmed by 
a more circumstantial account, concluding 
that Mr. Thornhill had often declared to him 
that he was in love with both sisters at the 
same time. 

Heavens 1 ” cried Sir William ; “ what a 
viper have I been fostering in my bosom ! 
And so fond of public justice, too, as he 
seemed to he ! But he shall have it — 
secure him, Mr, Jailer — yet hold, I fear 
there is no legal evidence to detain him.” 

Upon this, Mr. Thornhill, with the utmost 
humility, entreated that two snch abandoned 
wretches might not be admitted as evidence 
against him, bul that his servants should be 
examined. “Your servants!” replied Sir 
William ; “ wretch, call them yours no 
longer ; but come, let us hear what those 
fellows have to say ; let his butler be called.” 

When the butler was introduced, he soon 
perceived, by his former master's looks, that 
all hi^ power was now over. “Tell mo,” 
cried Sir William, sternly, “have you ever 
J seen your master and that fellow dr^sed up 
in to clothes in company together?” — 
“Yes, please your honor,” cried the butler, 
“Jai thousand times ; he was the man that 
always brought him his ladies.” — “ How 1 ” 
interrupted young Mr. Thornhill, “this to 
my :fecei*^~r“Ye%” replied t|io bntler, “or 
tl) tTo tell you a truth, 

i Master Jlhornhilh I never toher loved you or 
liked you, ah^ I don't ^re if I tell you now 
# plOGie dli -4 fihon,” cried 

Jenkinson,' his ^hou4r whether you 
know anything of me.''— “I can't say,” 
replied the butler, “ that I kno-w much good 
of you. The night that gentleman's daugh- 
ter was deluded to our house, vou was one of 
them.”— “So, then,” cried William, “I 
' find you have brought a very; fine witness to 


prove your innocence ; thou stain to hu- 
manity ! to associate with such wretches ! 
But,” continuing his examination, “ you tell 
me, Mr. Butler, that this was the person who 
brought him this old gentleman's daughter 
— “Ho, please your honor,” replied the 
butler ; “ he did not bring her, for the squire 
himself undeitook that business : but he 
brought the priest that pretended to many 
them.” — “ It is hut too true,” ciied J enkin- 
son, “I cannot deny it; that was the em- 
ployment assigned to me ; and I confess it 
to my confusion.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed the worthy 
baronet ; “ how every new discovery of his 
villany alarms me ! All Ms guilt is now too 
plain, and I find his present prosecution was 
dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge ; 
at my request, Mr. Jailer, set this young 
officer, now yonr prisoner, free, and trust to 
me for the consequences. I '11 make it my 
business to set the affair in a proper light to 
my friend, the magistrate who has committed 
Mm. But where is the unfortunate young 
lady herself ? let her appear to confront this 
wretch ; I long to know by what arts he has 
seduced her. Entreat her to come in ; where 
is she ? ” 

“ Ah, sir,” said I, “ that question stings 
me to the heart ; I was once indeed happy 
in a daughter, hut her miseries — ” Another 
interruption here prevented me ; for who 
should make her appearance but Miss Ara- 
bella Wilmot, who was the next day to have 
been married to Mr. Thornhill. Nothing 
could equal her surprise at seeing Sir William 
and his nephew here before her ; for her ar- 
rival was quite accidental. It happened that 
I she and the old gentleman, her father, were 
I passing through the town, on their way to 
I her aunt's, who had insisted that her nuptials 
with Mr. Thornhill should be consummated 
at her house ; but, stopping for refreshment, 
they put up at m inn at the other end of the 
town* It ^as there, from the window, that 
the young My toppled to observ% one of 
my little hoys playing in the street, and to 
stantly sending a footman to bring the child 
to her, she learned , &om Mm some account 
of our misfortunes, but was still kept ig- 
ndrant of young Mr. Thornhill's being 
cause. Though her father made several rh- 
inonstranees on the impropriety of her going 
, to aprison to visit us, yet they were ineffeci- 
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ual ; sLe desired tiie child to conduct her, 
which he did ; and it was thus she surprised 
us at a juncture so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on 
those accidental meetings which, though they 
happen every day, seldom excite our surprise 
hut upon some extraordinary occasion. To 
what a fortuitous concurrence do we not owe 
every pleasure and convenience of our lives ! 
How many seeming accidents must unite be- 
fore we can be clothed or fed ! The peasant 
must be disposed to labor ; the shower must 
fall, the wind fill the merchant’s sail, or num- 
bers must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, 
while my charming pupil, which was the 
name I generally gave this young lady, united 
in her looks compassion and astonishment, 
which gave new finishings to her beauty. “ In- 
deed, my dear Mr. Thornhill,” cried she, to 
the squire, who she supposed was come here 
to succor, and not to oppress us, “ I take it a 
little unkindly that you should come here 
without me, or never inform me of the situa- 
tion of a family so dear to us both ; you I 
know I should take as much pleasure in con- 
tributing to the relief of my reverend old, 
master here, whom I shall ever esteem, as 
you can. But I find that, like your uncle, 
you take a pleasure in doing good in se- 1 
cret.” I 

He find pleasure in doing good ! ” cried 
Sir William, interrupting her ; “ no, my 
dear, his pleasures are as base as he is. You 
see in him, madam, as complete a villain as 
ever disgraced humanity. A wretch who, 
after having deluded this poor man’s daugh- 
ter, after plotting against the innocence of 
her sister, has thrown the father into prison, 
and the eldest son into fetters because he had 
the courage to face his betrayer ! And give 
me leave, madam, now to congratulate you 
upon an escape from the embraces of such a 
monster.” 

“0 goodness ! ” cried the lovely girl ; how 
have I been deceived I Mr. Thornhill in- 
formed me, for certain, that this gentleman’s 
eldest son, Captain Primrose, was gone off 
to America with his new-married lady ” 

*^My sweetest miss,” cried my wife, ^^he 
has told you nothing but Msehoodd sqn 
George never left the kingdom, nor eVer 
was ■ married. Though you have forsaken 
himj he has always loved you too ^ell to 





think of anybody else ; and I have heard him 
say he would die a bachelor for your sake.” 

She then proceeded to expatiate upon the sin- 
cerity of her son’s passion ; she set his duel 
with Mr. ThornhiU in a proper light ; thence 
she made a rapid digression to the squire’s 
debaucheries, Ms pretended marriages, and 
ended with a most insulting picture of his 
cowardice. 

Good heavens ! ” cried Miss Wilmot ; 
how very near have I been to the brink ot 
ruin: but how great is my pleasure to have 
escaped it ! Ten thousand falsehoods has 
this gentleman told me ! He had at last art 
enough to persuade me that my promise to 
the only man I esteemed was no longer 
! binding, since he had been unfaitMul. By 
jhis falsehoods I was taught to detest one 
I equally brave and generous.” 

I But by this time my son was freed from the 
encumbrances of justice, as the person sup- 
posed to be wounded was detected to be an 
impostor. Mr. Jenkinson, also, who had 
acted as his valet-de-chambre, had dressed up 
his hair, and furnished him with whatever 
j was necessary to make a genteel appearance, 

! He now therefore entered, handsomely dressed 
I in his regimentals, and, without vanity (for I 
am above it), he appeared as handsome a fel- 
low as ever wore a military dress. As he en- 
tered, he made Miss Wilmot a modest and dis- 
I tant bow, for he was not as yet acquainted with 
the change which the eloquence of his mother 
had wrought in his favor. But no decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his Mushing 
mistress to be foigiven. Her tears, her looks, 
all contributed to discover the real sensations 
of her heart for having forgotten her former 
promise, and having suffered herself to he 
deluded by an impostor. My son appeared 
amazed at her condescension, and coxtld 
scarcely believe it real. “Sure, madam,” 
cried he, “ this is hut delusion ! I can never 
have merited this ! To he Messed thus is to 
he too happy ! ” — No, sir,” replied she, “ I 
have been deceived, basely deceived ; else 
nothing could have ever made me unjust 
my promise. You know my friendship, you 
have long known it ; hut forget what I imve 
done, and as you once had my warjnest vows 
M constancy, you shall now have le*- J \ 
peated j and be assured that if yoitr Arabella ' 
cannot be yours, she shall never ^ , 
other’s”—- And no other’s 
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cried Sir William, “ if I have any influence ivoocL He sat, therefore, for some minutes, 
with your father.” employed in the most mortifying specula- 

This hmt was siifScient for my son Moses, tions, till Sir William attempted to lessen 
who immediately flew to the imi 'where the his anxiety. “ I must confess, sir,” cried he, 
old gentleman was, to inform him of every ‘‘that your present disappointment does not 
circumstance that had happened. But in the entirely displease me. Your immoderate 
mean time the squire, peiceiving that he passion for wealth is now justly punished, 
was on every side undone, now^ finding that But though the young lady cannot be lich, 
no hopes were left from flatteiy or dis- she has still a competence sufficient to give 
simulation, concluded that his wisest way content. Here you see an honest young soh 
would be to turn and face his pursuers, dier, who is willing to take her without for- 
Thub laying aside ail shame, he appeared the tune ; they have long loved each other, and, 
open and haidy villain. “ I find, then,” cried for the friendship I bear his father, my inter- 
he, “that I am to expect no justice here ; but cst shall not be wanting in his promotion. 
I am resolved it shall be done me. You Leave, then, that ambition which disaj)points 
sliall know, sir,” turning to Sir William, “ I you, and for once admit that happiness which 
am no longer a poor dependant upon your courts your acceptance.” 
favors. I scorn them. Nothing can keep “ Sir William,” replied the old gentleman, 
Miss Wihnot’s fortune from me, which, I “he assimed I never yet forced her inclina- 
thank her father’s assiduity, is pretty large, tion, nor ■will I now. If she still continues 
The articles, and a bond for her fortune, are to love this young gentleman, let her have 
signed and safe in my possession. It was him with all my heart. There is still, thank 
her fortune, not her person, that induced me Heaven, some fortune left, and your promise 
to wish for this match ; and possessed of the will make it something more. Only let my 
one, let who will take the other,” old friend here,” meaning me, “ give me a 

This was an alarming blow ; Sir William promise of settling six thousand pounds upon 
was sensible of tbe justness of his claims, for my girl, if ever he should come to his fortune, 
he had been instrumental in drawing np and I am ready this night to be the first to 
the marriage articles himself. Miss Wilmot, join them together.” 
therefore, perceiving that her fortune was As it now remained with me to make the 
irretrievably lost, turning to my son, she young couxfle happy, I readily gave a promise 
asked if the loss of fortune could lessen her of making the settlement he required ; which, 
value to him. “ Though fortune,” said she, to one who had such little expectations as I, 
“ is out of my power, at least I have my was no great favor. We had now, therefore, 
band to give.” the satisfaction of seeing them fly into each 

“And that, madam,” cried her real lover, other’s arms in a transport. “After all my 
“was indeed all that you ever had to give; misfortunes,” cried my son George, “to be 
at l^ast, all that I ever thought worth the thus rewarded ! Sure this is more than I 
toeplampe. And now I protest, my Arabella, could ever have presumed to hope for. To 
by all tbai ’s happy, your want of fortune be possessed of all that ’s good, and after 
this moment increases my pleasure, as it such an interval of pain I my warmest wishes 
serves to convince my sweet girl of my sin- could never rise so high 1 ” — “ Yes, my 

George,” returned his lovely bride, “ now let 
Wilmot now entering be seemed not the wretch take my fortune ; since you are 
a little pl^ed the danger his daughter happy without it, so am I 0, what an ex- 
h^ Just escaped,, and tidily consented to a change have I made from the basest* of men 
dissolution of the match. But, finding that to the dearest, best I Let biTr> enjoy our 
h^ fortune, which ^as secured to Mr. Thom- fortune ; I now can be happy even in in4L 
hin bybond,woTfrd^b^^ven,up,.notW^ gence.”— “An^ I promise you,” cried the 
could exceed his disappointment IJe now squire, with a m4Mnu| mix, “tiiat I shall 
saw that his money must all go to enrich one be very happy with #h* you despise.”--^ 

wT,. 1 - x.:. ^ Jenkinson, “them 
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single stiver of it. Pray, yonr honor,” con- 
tinued he to Sir William, “can the squire 
have this lady^s fortune if he be married to 
another!” — “How can you make such a 
simple demand ^ ” replied the baronet ; “ un- 
doubtedly he cannot.” — “I am sorry for 
that,” cried Jenkinson ; “for as this gentle- 
man and I have been old fellow-sporters, I 
have a friendship for him. But I must de- 
clare, well as I love him, that his contract is 
not worth a tobacco-stopper, foi he is married 
already.” — “ You lie like a rascal,” returned 
the squire, who seemed roused by this in- 
sult ; “ I never was legally married to any 
woman.” — “Indeed, begging your honor’s! 
pardon,” replied the other, “ you were ; and | 
I hope you will show a proper return ofj 
friendship to your own honest Jenkinson, I 
who brings you a wife ; and if the company I 
restrain their curiosity a few minutes, they 
shall see her.” So saying, he went off with 
his usual celerity, and left us all unable to 
form any probable conjecture as to his de- 
sign. “Ay, let him go,” cried the squire, 
“ whatever else I may have done, I defy him 
there. I am too old now to be frightened 
with squibs.” 

“ I am surprised,” said the baronet, “ what 
the fellow can intend by this. Some low 
piece of humor, I suppose” — “Perhaps, 
sir,” replied I, “ he may have a more serious 
meaning. For when we reflect on the vari- 
ous schemes this gentleman has laid to se- 
* duce innocence, perhaps some one, more 
artful than the rest, has been found able to 
deceive him. When we consider what num- 
bers he has ruined, how many parents now 
feel with anguish the infamy and the con- 
tamination which he has brought into their 
families, it would not surprise me if some of 
them — Amazement ! Do I see my lost 
daughter ? Do I hold her ? It is, my life, 
my happiness ! I thought thee lost, my 
Olivia, yet still I hold thee, and still thou 
shalt live to bless me I ” The warmest trans- 
ports of^ the fondest lover were not greata* 
than mine, when I saw him introduce my 
child, and held my daughter in my arais, 
whose silence only spoke her raptures. And 

art thou returned to me, my darling,” cried 
1, “ to he my comfort in age ? ” — ^ Thsit she 
cried Jenkinson, “ and mstke much of 
h^^fbr she is your own hofforabte chfld, and 
4i|'h»n;fest a woman as 'any in MieN^hole room, 


let the other be who she will. And as for 
you, squire, as sure as you stand there, this 
young lady is your lawfully wedded wife : 
and to convince you that I speak nothing 
but the truth, here is the license by which 
you were married together.” So saying, he 
put the license into the baronet’s hand, who 
read it, and found it perfect in every respect. 
“And now, gentlemen,” continued he, “I 
find you are surprised at all this ; but a very 
few words will explain the difficulty. That 
there squire of renown, for whom I have a 
great friendship, — but that ’s between our- 
selves, — has often employed me in doing odd 
little things for him. Among the rest, he 
commissioned me to procure him a false li- 
cense and a false priest, in order to deceive 
this young lady. But as I was very much 
his friend, what did I do but went and got a 
true license and a true priest, and married 
them both as fast as the cloth could make 
them 1 Perhaps you ’ll think it was generos- 
ity made me do all this. But no. To my 
shame I confess it, my only design was to 
keep the license, and let the squire know 
that I could prove it upon him whenever I 
thought proper, and so make him come down** 
whenever I wanted money.” A hurst of 
pleasure now seemed to All the whole apart- 
ment; our joy even reached the common 
room, where the prisoners themselves sympa- 
thize^ 

And shook their chains 
In transport and rude harmony.” 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, 
and even Olivia’s cheeks seemed flushed with 
pleasure. To be thus restored to reputation, 
to friends and fortune at once, was a rapture 
sufficient to stop the progress of decay, and 
restore former health and vivacity. But 
perhaps among all there was not one who 
felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding 
the dear loved child in my arms, I asked my 
heart if these transports were not delusion. 
“ Sow could you,” cried I, turning to Jen- 
kinson, ^ — “ how could you add to my miseries 
by the story of her death 1 But it matters 
not; my pleasure at finding her again is 
more than a recompense for the pain.” 

“ As to your question,” replied Jenkinson, 
“that is easily answered, I thought the 
probable means of freeing you from, 
by submitting to the squire, aud 
sentiUg to his marriage with the other yp«ti 
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lady. Blit these you had vowed never to 
grant while youi daughter was living ; there 
was, therefoie, no other method to bring 
things to bear, but by persuading you that 
she was dead. I prevailed on your wife to 
join in the deceit, and we have not had a fit 
opportunity of undeceiving you till now.” 

In the whole assembly there now appeared 
only two laces that did not glow with trans- 
port. Mr. Thornhill’s assurance had entirely 
forsaken him ; he now saw the gulf of infamy 
and want before him, and trembled to take 
the plunge. He therefore fell on his knees 
before his uncle, and in a voice of piercing 
misery implored compassion. Sir William 
was going to spurn him away, but at my 
request he raised him, and, after pausing a 
few moments, — “ Thy vices, crimes, and in- 
gratitude,” cried he, “ deserve no tenderness, 
yet thou shalt not be entirely forsaken ; a 
bare competence shall be supplied to support 
the wants of life, but not its follies. This 
young lady, thy wife, shall be put in pos- 
session of a third part of that fortune which 
once was thine ; and from her tenderness 
alone thou art to expect any extraordinary 
lupplies foi the future.” He was going to 
express Ins gratitude for such kindness in a 
set speech ; but the baronet prevented him, 
by bidding him not aggravate his meanness, 
which was already but too apparent He or- 
dered him at the same time to be gone, and 
from all his former domestics to choose one, 
and such as he should think proper, which 
was all that should be granted to attend him. 

As soon as he had left ns, Sir William 
very politely stepped up to his new niece 
Vrfilih a smile, and wished her joy. His 
was followed by Miss Wilmot and 
^llA &th^ : my wife, too, kissed her daugh- 
with mtteh affection, as, to use her own 
exptemon, she ,wa8 now made an honest 
woman, o£ Sophia and Moses followed in 
tjuna^x erf even ^ our beaefactor Jenkinsoni 
detiri^to be Admitted to that honor. Our 
satisfaction aeerfd scarcely capable of in- 
crease. Sir William, whose greatest pleasure 
was in doing gopd,now 1|>6Wtrbtindj with a 
countenance open the sun, and saw nothing 
but Joy in the locks of all that of my 
daughter Sophia, whes Tor some reasons, we 
could not comprehend, did hot serf perfectly 
satisfied. ’ I think now,” cried he, with a 
smile, “that all the^ 


two, seem perfectly happy. There only 
remains an act of justice for me to do. You 
are sensible, sir,” continued he, turning to 
me, “ of the obligations we both owe to Mr. 
Jenkinson ; and it is but just we should 
both reward him for it. Mi&s Sophia will, 
I am sure, make him very happy, and he 
shall have fiom me five hundred pounds as 
her fortune ; and upon this I am sure they 
can live very comfortably together. Come, 
Miss Sophia, what say you to this match of 
my making 1 — will you have him 1 ” My 
poor girl seemed almost sinking into licr 
mother’s arms at the hideous proposal. 
“ Have him, sir 1 ” cried she, faintly, “ no, 
sir, never ! ” — “ What 1 ” cried he again, 
“not have Mr. Jenkinson, your benefactor ; 
a handsome young fellow, with five hundred 
pounds, and good expectations ! ” — “I beg, 
sir,” returned she, scarcely able to speak, 
“that you’ll desist, and not make me so 
very wretched.” — “Was ever such obstinacy 
known,” cried he again, “ to refuse the man 
whom the family has such infinite obliga- 
tions to, who has preserved your sister, and 
who has five hundred pounds ? What, not 
have him !” — “No, sir, never,” replied she, 

! angrily ; “ I ’d sooner die first ! ” — “ If that 
be the case, then,” cried he, “ if you will not 
have him, — I think I must have you my- 
self.” And so saying he caught her to Ids 
breast with ardor, “ My loveliest, my most 
I sensible of girls,” cried he, “ how could you 
ever think your own Burchell could deceive 
you, or that Sir William Thornhill could 
ever cease to admire a mistress that loved 
him for himself alone ? I have for some 
years sought for a woman who, a stranger 
to my fortune, could think I had merit as 
I a man. After having tried in vain, even 
I among the pert and the ugly, how gieat at 
last must be my rapture to have made a 
conquest over such sense and such heavenly 
beauty!” Then, turning to Jenkinson,— 
“ As I cannot, sir, part with this young lady 
myself, for she hath taken a fancy to the 
cut of my face, all the recompense I can 
make is to give you her fortune ; and you 
may call upon my steward to-morrow for 
five hundred pounds*” Thus we had all our 
compliments to repeat, and Lady Thornhill 
underwent the same round of ceremony that 
her sister had done before. In the "^mean 
Sir William’s gentleman appeared, to 
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tell us that the eq[uipages were ready to | 
carry us to the iim, where everything was 
prepared for our reception. My wife and I 
led the van, and left those gloomy mansions 
of sorrow. The generous baronet ordered 
forty pounds to be distributed among » the 
prisoners, and Mr. Wilmot, induced by his 
example, gave half that sum. We were 
received below by the shouts of the villagers, 
and I saw and shook by the hand two or 
three of my honest parishioners, who were 
among the number. They attended us to 
our inn, where a sumptuous entertainment 
was provided, and coarser provisions dis- 
tributed in great q^uantities among the pop- 
ulace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted 
by the alternation oi pleasure and pain which 
they had sustained during the day, I asked 
permission to withdraw ; and leaving the 
company in the midst of their mirth, as soon 
as I found myself alone I poured out my 
heart in gratitude to the Giver of joy as well 
as of sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE CONCLUSION. 

The next morning, as soon as I awaked, I 
found my eldest son sitting at my bedside, 
who came to increase my joy with another 
turn of fortune in my favor. First, having 
released me from the settlement that I had 
made the day before in his favor, he let me 
know that my merchant, who had failed in 
town, was arrested at Antwerp, and there 
had given up effects to a much greater amount 
than what was due to his creditors. My 
boy^s generosity pleased me ahnost as much 
as this unlooked-for good fortune. But I had 
some doubt whether I ought in justice to ac- 
cept this offer. While I was pondering upon 
this Sir William entered the room, to whom I 
communiccited my doubts. His opinion was 
that as my son was already possessed of a very 
affluent fortune by his marriage, I might ac- 
cept his offer without hesitation. His busi- 
ness, however, was to inform me that, as he 
had the night before sent for the lieenses, and 
expected them every hour, ''he hoped that I 
would not refuse my ass^tamce in making all 
the company happy that morning. 


A footman entered while we were speak- 
ing, to tell us that the messenger was re- 
turned ; and as I was hy this time ready, I 
went down, where I found the wfflole com- 
pany as merry as affluence and innocence 
could make them. However, as they were now 
preparing for a very solemn ceremony, their 
laughter entirely displeased me. I told them 
of the grave, becoming, and sublime deport- 
ment they should assume upon this mystical 
occasion, and read them two homilies and a 
thesis of my own composing in order to pre- 
pare them. Yet they still seemed perfectly 
refractory and ungovernable. Even as we 
were going along to church, to which I led 
the way, all gravity had quite forsaken them, 
and I was often tempted to turn back in in- 
dignation. In cbuicb a new dilemma arose, 
which promised no easy solution. This was, 
which couple should be mariied fet ; my 
son^s bride warmly insisted that Lady Thorn- 
hill (that was to he) should take the lead ; 
but this the other refused with equal ardor, 
protesting she would not be guilty of such 
rudeness for the ’svorld. The argument was 
supported for some time between both with 
equal obstinacy and good-breeding. But as 
as I stood all this time with niy book ready, 

I was at last quite tired of the contest, and, 
shutting it, I perceive,” cried I, that none 
of you have a mind to be married, and I 
think we had as good go back again ; for I 
suppose there will be no business done here 
to-day.” This at once reduced them to rea- 
son. The baronet and his lady were first 
married, and then my son and his lovely 
partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders 
that a coach should be sent for my honest 
neighbor Flamhorough and his family, by 
which means, upon our return to the inn, we 
had the pleasure of finding the two Miss 
Flamboroughs alighted before us. Mr. J en- 
kinson gave bis band to the eldest, and my 
son Moses led up thenother; and I have 
since found that he has taken a real liking to 
the girl, and my consent and bounty he shall 
have whenever he thinks proper to demand 
them. We were no sooner returned to the 
inn, but numbers of my parishioners, bearing 
of my success, came to congratulate me ; | 

among the rest were those who rose to » 
me, and whom I formerly rebuked witM 
sharpness. I told the to William, 
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my somin-law, who went out and reproved 
them with great severity ; hut finding them 
quite disheartened by this harsh reproof, he 
gave them half a guinea apiece to drink his 
health, and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a very gen- 
teel entertainment, which was dressed by Mr. 
Thomhiirs cook. And it may not be im- 
proper to observe, with respect to that gen- 
tleman, that he now resides in quality of 
companion at a relation's house, being very 
well liked, and seldom sitting at the side-table, 
except when there is no room at the other, 
for they make no stranger of him. His time 
is pretty much taken up m keeping his rela- 
tion, who is a little melancholy, in spirits, 
and in learning to blow the French horn. My 
eldest daughter, however, still remembers 
him with regret ; and she has even told me, 
though I make a great secret of it, that when 
he reforms she may be brought to relent. 
But, to return, for I am apt to digress thus : 
when we were to sit down to dinner, our 
ceremonies were going to be renewed. The 
question was, whether my eldest daughter, 
as being a matron, should not sit above the 
two young brides ; but the debate was cut 
short by my son George, who proposed that 
the company should sit indiscriminately, 
every gentleman by his lady. This was re- 


ceived with great approbation by all, except- 
ing my wife, who, I could perceive, was not 
perfectly satisfied, as she expected to have 
had the pleasure of sitting at the head oi the 
table and carving the meat for all the com- 
pany. But, notwithstanding this, it is impos- 
sible to describe our good-humor. I cannot 
say whether we had more wit among us now 
than usual, but I am certain we had more 
laughing, which answered the end as well. 
One jest I particularly remember : old Mr. 
Wilmot drinking to Moses, whose head was 
turned another way, my son replied, Mad- 
am, I thank you.'' Upon which the old 
gentleman, winking npon the rest of the 
company, observed that he was thinking of 
his mistress. At which jest I thought the 
two Miss Flamhoroughs would have died 
with laughing. As soon as dinner was over, 
according to my old custom, I requested that 
the table might be taken away, to have the 
pleasure of seemg all my family assembled 
once more by a cheerful fireside. My tw o little 
ones sat npon each knee, the rest of the com- 
pany by their partners. I had nothing now 
on this side of the grave to wish for ; all my 
cares were over ; my pleasure was unspeak- 
able. It now only remained that my grati- 
tude in good fortune should exceed my 
former submission in adversity. 
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Jonathan Swift, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, Duklin, was descended from the 
younger branch of the family of the Swifts, in Yorkshire. He was born in Dublin, 
November 30, 1667, being St. Andrew’s Day ; the house is still pointed out. 

At the age of six Swift was sent to the school of Kilkenny, and at fourteen ad- 
mitted into the University of Dublin. While he was at the University, he appears 
to have disliked and neglected the line of study which was at that time cultivated, 
and a proficiency in which was necessary for the attainment of his degree. Instead 
of mastering the intricacies of the old Treatises on Logic, written by those great 
men, Smeglesius, Kechermanus, and Burgesdicius, he passed his time more agreeably 
in reading poetry and history, and he told his tutor that he could reason without 
the assistance of the artificial rules of logic. There is a proof, however, that though 
he turned aside from the path of academic study, his voluntary reading was exten- 
sive and various, for he had drawn up a rough sketch of the “Tale of a Tub,” 
which he communicated to his friend, Mr. Waryng. The first time he sat for his 
degree it was refused him ; and so pertinaciously did he adhere to his determination 
not to attend to the necessary line of studies, that when he went up a second time 
he succeeded only through the interest of his Mends. He remained in the college 
nearly three years after this, not through choice, but necessity. Little known or 
regarded by scholars, he was esteemed a blockhead ; and as his poverty would not 
allow him to keep company of an equal rank with himself, or on an equal footing, 
he scorned to take up with those of a lower class, or to be obliged to those of a 
higher. He lived therefore much alone, and his time was employed in pursuing 
his course of reading in history and poetry, then very unfashionable studies for an 
academic, or in gloomy meditations on his own unhappy circumstances. 

On the breaking out of the war in Ireland, Swift left that country to visit his 
mother at Leicester, in England, aid to consult with her on his future plans and 
prospects of life. He was now in his one-and-twentieth year, not qualified by par- 
ticular study for any profession, except, perhaps, for the Church; his academical 
reputation was not advantageous to him ; the recluseness of his life had rendered Mm 
little known, and the spleen and severity of his temper had not attracted many 
Mends. , 

Without any letter of recommendation to introduce him in England, and without 
any acquaintance who could assist him, by the recommendation of bis mother he 





went to see Sir William Temple, whose lady was a distant relation of liers, and com- 
municate to hiTT> his depressed situation and gloomy prospects. "When he arrived at 
Shene, the residence of the retired statesman, his story was listened to with compas- 
sionate attention; he was cheerfully received into his house, and treated with kind- 
ness and generosity. Although he was not admitted to much personal familiarity 
with his ihustnous kinsman, yet he found in his house what was of m^^aluable ad- 
vantage, — sound advice with regard to the prosecution of his studies, and a secure 
and elegant retirement, where he could pursue them undisturbed. 

For eight years he followed a system of study, according to his own account, of 
not less than eight hours a day. In 1692 he went to Oxford, to take his Master’s 
degree, to which he was admitted on the 5th of July, 1692. From Oxford he pai<l 
a visit to Ins mother, and then leturned to Moor Park. Two years later he piocuied 
a slight recommendation to Lord Capel, then lord deputy of Ireland, and was or- 
dained in September, 1694, and appointed to a small country living, being then 
almost twenty-seven years old ; but soon tiring of his obscure position, he returned 
to Moor Park. 

Sir William Temple died in the year 1699, leaving Swift a legacy, and the ad- 
vantage to be derived from pubhshing his pobthumous writings. He also obtained 
from King William a promise of a staU at Canterbmy or Westminster for him. How 
much Swift esteemed him may be seen in a part of the register which he kept of 
Sir William's illness, where he concludes : Ho died at one o’clock in the morning, 
and with him ah. that was great and good among men.” 

Swift then removed to London, and his first care was to discharge the trust re- 
posed on him of pubhshing a full and correct edition of Ms patron’s works, Tliis 
he dedicated to the king. After waitmg some time for the fiilfihnent of the pi om- 
ise made for his advancement in the Church, he addressed a memoiial to the mon- 
arch ; hut getting no encouragement, he relinquished his hopes of pieferment and 
accepted the offer made to him hy Lord Berkeley, of attending him to Ireland as his 
private secretary and chaplain. Wlien they arrived at Dublin he found himself 
supplanted in his former office hy a person of the name of Bush, who had ingratiated 
hhnself into his lordship’s favor, and was obliged to take a small living at Laracor. 
lAlter this he restlessly changed his residence between England and Ireland every 
JiW years, and entered actively into the literary pursuit of politics. 

In 1704 the celebrated “Tale of a Tub ” was published. Though it appeared 
without a hame, yet it had been often shown in manuscript, , at Sir William Tem- 
td M$ MMives and friends. Swift, with singular indifference to fame, had 
kept iMs by him for eight years after it had been completely finished. There 
mu iwt that the offence given hy this work proved to he the real bar 
Ifhioh vWsi Wer attaining an eminent situation in the Church. After its 

puMie®tlo®i I#- off consequence for three or four years. He formed, 

ydtr Addison, which ripened into a sincere and 
nemversation to be the most agreeable he 
liate thought mmt highly of the genius of 
I I f » 
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After many difficulties and mncli procrastination, in April, 1713, tlie Beanery 
of St. Patrick was obtained for Mm, worth about seren hundred a year, wMch he 
professed to consider only as an honorable exile. Swift was anxious for prefer- 
ment in England, but it could not be obtained ; and in June he set out, in no yery 
good humor, for Ireland, to be installed. Here he made himself active in his du- 
ties, and gained great popularity and induence, but kept up his political writing both 
in Ireland and England. 

In bTovember of 1727 Gulliver’s Travels’* made their public appearance, 
after having been privately seen and admired -by Swift’s friends ir^ngland. 

The plan of this entertaining and delightful satire varies, as Scott observes, in its 
different parts. The voyage to Lilhput refers cMeffy to the court and politics of 
England. Walpole is plainly intimated under the character of Mr. Premier Flim- 
nap ; the factions of high and low heels express the Tories and the Whigs ; the 
Small-endians and Big-endians the religious divisions of Papist and Protestant ; and 
when the heir-apparent was described as wearing one heel high and one low, the 
Prince of Wales, who at that time divided his favor between the two leading politi- 
cal parties of England, laughed heartily at the comparison. The scandal which Gul- 
liver gave to the empress by Ms mode of extinguishing the fames in the Eoyal 
Palace seems to intimate the author’s own disgrace with Queen Anne, founded on the 
indecorum of the Tale of a Tub,” wMch was remembered against him as a crime, 
while the service which it had rendered the cause of the High Church was forgotten. 

In the voyage to Brobdingnag the satire is of a more general character ; nor is it 
easy to trace any particular reference to the political events or statesman of the time. 
It seems intended to show in the most forcible manner the vanity of our desires and 
the insignificance of our pursuits, by exhibiting the opinions formed of them by 
beings of superior power and more philosopMcal thought, and more cool and less 
passionate temperaments. The two other parts, the Voyage to Laputa and the 
Voyage to the Land of the Houyhnhnms, are of less interest, and being somewhat 
gross have fallen into neglect. They are not reproduced here. 

While in Ireland, Swift gave much attention to local public affairs ; in a variety 
of publications relating to Ireland he laid open the causes of her distress and pov- 
erty, and pointed out the means by which they might be alleviated : and he also 
directed Ms attention to some of the best-planned charities that were ever supported 
from a private purse. He gave very largely in proportion to his fortune. After Ms 
settlement at the Beanery, and when he was out of debt, be divided his income into 
three parts ; one he appropriated to his own support and Ms domestic expenses i 
the second he laid up as a provision against the accidents of life, and ultimately 
with a view to a charitable foundation after his death ; and the third he disposed of 
in charities to the poor and distressed. He lent to poor industrious tradesmen small 
sums of five and ten pounds, to be repaid, with interest, weekly ; and he always 
demanded good security for the repayment. Sheridan says that he has been wel 
assured that many families in Bublin, now liviag in great credit, owed the foundal ‘ 
of fheir fbrtnnas to the stuns first borrowed &om this sonrce. His reputation 
wisdom and integrity was so great that he was consulted by several corporatioi:^ 
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matters of trade j and lie was not seldom cliosen iimpire in their decisions. By his 
integrity, his patriotism, hy the superiority of his talents, and his endeavors to serve 
the public, he obtained a remarkable ascendency over the people of Ireland, and he 
was known over the whole kingdom as the Dean. In a letter which Lord Carteret, 
the chief governor of Ireland, wrote to him in 1732, he says, ^‘I know by experi- 
ence how much the city of Dublin thinks itself under your protection, and how 
strictly they obeyed all orders fulminated from the sovereignty of St. Patrick’s”; 
and in the postscript to another of Maich 24, 1736, he says, ''When people asked 
me how I governed Ireland, I say that I pleased Dr. Swift.” 

Swift had now relinq^uished aU expectations of further preferment. Walpole was 
exasperated against him on account of some severe poems which he had written, and 
some forged letters in favor of Mr. Barber, bearing the Dean’s signature, had excited 
the displeasure of the queen. 

About the year 1736 his memory was greatly impaired, and the general powers 
of the intellect showed marks of decay. He always entertained apprehensions that 
he should outhve his understanding. Dr. Young has recorded an instance of this, 
where he relates that, walking out with Swift and some others about a mile from 
Dublin, he suddenly missed Mr. Dean, who had stayed behind the rest of the com- 
pany. He turned back in order to know the occasion of it, and found Swift at some 
distance, gazing intensely at the top of a lofty ehn whose head had been blasted. 
Upon Young’s approach he pointed to it, saying, " I shall be like that tree ; I shall 
die hrst at the top.” 

Not long after this time his understanding failed to such a degree that it was 
found necessary to have legal guardians appointed to take care of his present estate. 
This was followed by a fit of lunacy which continued some months, and then he sank 
into a state of idiocy which lasted to his death. He died October 19, 1745. When 
the death of the Dean, so beloved and admired in Ireland as he was, was announced, 
the citizens of Dubhn gathered from all quarters, and forced their way in crowds 
into the house, to pay the last tribute of grief to their departed benefactor. Nothing 
but lamentations was heard round all the quarter where he lived ; and happy were 
they who first got into the chamber where he lay, to procure locks of his hair, — 

I Bequeatlimg it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue.” 

So eager, says Sheridan, were numbers to obtain at any price this precious me- 
morial, ihat in less than an hour his head was stripped of aH its silver ornaments, so 
thai not a hair remained. He was buried in the most private manner, according to 
tte directions of Ms will, in the great aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; and, hy way 
of mantimtot^ a dab of Mack marble was placed against the wall, on which was en- 
graved a epfeph, written hy himself. 

■yi, strong, and weh made ; of a dark complexion, but with 
hy^ .eyebrowsi, nose somewhat aquiline, and features which 
his mind ; he never was known to kugh ; 
m Ckssius, in Shakespeare, might be applied 

^ I U * 
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reads mucli ; 

He is a great obseiver, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. — 

Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could he mo\ed to smile at anything ” 

His features liave "been preserved in many busts, prints, and medals. In youtb 
be was reckoned handsome. Pope says that his eyes were as azure as the heavens, 
and had an unusual expression of acuteness. In old age his countenance was digni- 
fied and expressive. He spoke in public with facility and force ; and had he been 
on the bench of bishops, he would have been of great assistance to the ministry in 
the House of Lords. “ The government of Ireland,” says Scott, “ dreaded his eloquence 
as much as his pen.” His manners in society were free, lively, and engaging : and 
even when age and infirmities had impaired his spirits and his temper, his conversa- 
tion was still valued for the richness of the anecdotes, the acquaintance which it 
displayed with, mankind, the liveliness of his repartees, and shrewdness and satire of 
the wit. 

In his personal habits he was scrupulously neat. In his latter days he was an 
early riser, and fond of exercise ; though at one period of his life he was said to lie 
in bed and think of wit for the day. Of his learning, it must be said that it was 
not that of a professed scholar. 

Sir Walter Scott says that, as an author, there are three peculiarities remarkable 
in the character of Swift : the first is, the brilliant attribute of originalitt/, and it 
cannot be refused to him by the most severe critic. Even Johnson has allowed that 
no author can be found who has borrowed so little, or who has well maintained his 
claim to be considered original. 

The second peculiarity is, his total indifference to literary fame. Swift exe- 
cuted his various and numerous works solely in order to render them fit for accom- 
plishing a certain purpose, beyond which they were of no value in his eyes. 

The third characteristic mark of his literary character is, that with the ex- 
ception of history, he has never attempted a style of composition in which he has 
not obtained a distinguished pitch of excellence. 

But although his political treatises raised his fame when published, and are still 
read as excellent models of that species of composition, it is to his Tale of a Tub,” 
to the “ Battle of the Books,” to his moral romance of Gulliver,” and to his smaller 
but not less exquisite satire on “ Men and Manners,” that Swift owes the extent and 
permanency of his popularity as an English classic of the first rank. 
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GIJLLIYEE’S Teayels 


A TOTAGE TO LILLIPUT.* 


CHAPTEE 1. 

THE AUTHOE GIVES SOME ACCOUNT OF HIM- 
SELF AND FAMILY. — HIS FIRST INDUCE- 
MENTS TO TRAVEL. — HE IS SHIPWRECKED, 
AND SWIMS FOR HIS LIFE. — GETS SAFE ON 
SHORE IN THE COUNTRY OF LILLIPUT, — • IS 
MADE A PRISONER, AND CARRIED UP THE 
COUNTRY. 


M y fether had a small estate in Not- 
tinghamshire ; I was the third of 
five sons. He sent me to Emanuel 
College, ill Cambridge, at fourteen years old, 
where I resided three years, and applied 


myself close to my studies ; but the charge 
of maintaining me, although I had a very 
scanty allowance, being too great for a nar- 
row fortune, I was bound apprentice to Mr, 
J ames Bates, an eminent surgeon in London, 
with whom I continued four years ; and my 
father now and then sending me small sums 
of money, I laid them out in learning naviga- 
tion and other parts of the mathematics 
useful to those who intend to travel, as I 
always believed it would be, some time or 
other, my fortune to do. When I left Mr. 
Bates, I went down to my father ; where, by 
the advice of him and my nncle John and 


* Gulliver’s Travels were originally designed to 
form part of a satire on the Abuse of Human Learn- 
ing, projected by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. 
In their joint publication, the Memoirs of Marti- 
nns Scriblerus,” the sketch of the work is thus 
given by Pope. 

It was in the year 1699 that Martin set out on 
his travels. Thou wilt certainly he very curious to 
know what they were. It is not yet time to in- i 
form thee ; but what hints I am at liberty to give 1 1 
will. . ' . ■ ' . . . "! 

Thou shalt know, then, that in his first voyage 
he was carried by a prosperous storm to a discovery ' 
of the ancient Pygmean empire. 

*^That, in his second, he was happily ship- 
wrecked on the land of the Giants, the most 
humane people in the world. 

“ That, in his third, he discovered a whole king- 
dom of philosophers, who govem by the mathe- 
matics ; with whose atoirable schemes and projects 
he returned to benefit his own dear country; but, 
had the misfortune to find them rejected by the 
envious ministers of Queen Anne, and himself sent 
treacherously away. 

'' And hence it is that in his fourth voyage he 
' discovers a vein of melancholy, proceeding almost 
to a disgust of Ms species ; but, above all, a mortal 
detestation of the whole flagitious race of ministers, 


to the Secretary of State, in order to subject the 
lands he discovered to the crown of Great Britain. 

“ Now, if by these hints the reader can help 
himself to a further discovery of the nature and 
contents of these travels, hd is welcome to as much 
light as they afford him ; I am obliged, by all the 
ties of honor, not to speak more openly.” 

Pope, however, appears to have been displeased 
at the substitution of Lemuel Gulliver for Marti- 
nus Scriblerus ; he adds, rather ill-naturedly : — 

But if any man shall see such very extraordinary 
voyages, which manifest the most distinguishing 
marks of a philosopher, a politician, and a legisla- 
tor, and can imagine them to belong to a mrgeon 
of a ship or a captain of a merchantrmn, let Mm 
remain in his ignorance.” 

Swift himself thus announces the approaching 
appearance of the work in a letter to Pope, dated 
Dublin, September 29, 1725 : I have employed 
my time (besides ditching) in finisMng, correcting, 
amending, and transcribing my travels, in four 
parts complete, newly augumented, and intended . 
for the prevss when the world shall deserve them, . 
or rather when a printer shall be found bold enough 
to venture his ears.” * ^ 

— 

believed in ancient times. The diminutive is; | 
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some otlier relations, I got forty pounds, and 
a promise of thirty pounds a year to maintain 
me at Leyden ; there I studied physic two 
years and seven months, knowing it would 
he useiul to me in long voyages. Soon alter 
nay return from Leyden I was recommended 
by my good ‘master, Mr. Bates, to be surgeon 
to the Swallow, Captain Abraham Pannell 
commander ; with whom I continued three 
years and a half, making a voyage or two 
into the Levant and some other parts. When 
I came back I resolved to settle in London ; 
to which Mr. Bates, my master, encouraged 
iixe, and by him I was recommended to 
several patients. I took part of a small 
house in the Old Jewry ; and being advised 
to alter my condition, I married Miss Mary 
Burton, second daughter to Mr. Edmund 
by some of the earlier modern travellers. The 
following account is from Ctesias, who was con- 
tenipoiary with Xenophon. “In the middle of I 
India there are black men called pygmies, using 
the same language as the other Indians ; they are 
very little, the tallest of them being but two cubits, 
and most of them but a cubit and a half high, j 
They have very long hair, reaching down to their 
knees and lower, and a beard larger than any 
man’s. After their beards are grown long they 
wear no clothes, but the hair of their head fails 
behind a great deal below their hams, and that ot i 
their beard befoie comes down to their feet ; then, 
laymg their hair thick all about their body, 
they afterwards gird themselves, making use of 
their hair for clothes. They are flat-nosed and ill- 
favored. Their sheep are like lambs, and their 
oxen and asses scarce as big as rams, and their 
horses and mules, and all their other cattle, not big- 
ger. Three thousand of these pygmies are household 
troops in the service of the King of India. They 
are good archers. They are very just, and use the 
iaws as the Indians do.” 

^ of the old commentators on the Bible 
^'^teslated the word Oanmachm pygmies, and it is 
SQ r^hdered in the Vulgate. “ This circumstance,” 

Sit dAiolnas Browne remarks in his “ Enquiries 
ihto Vl%ai Errors,” “ tended greatly to confirm the 
beli^ in the existence of this fabulous 
race.^’ aS ^a more fiction, the account of 

to extravagant in Swift’s 
dajfe dsif ourt** Every one has heard the 

story of the Jr&h hishop, a very learned man, who, 
having read the voyage to biUipttt, said that “ there 
were some thh^ !n it which be^cotdd not believe.” 

After the publioatibk of fflhe ’BrtfVOls, Swift was 
much amused to find that Gkilty^ was a reaVname, 
and that a Mr. Jotiathjbi Ghlliy^ ^as k member of 
the d iiepfek^i'f’t^' M ^ AU' 

American writer ^adds, 

LemneL ' M ' v fl’ ! I ‘ ' 


Buxton, hosier in Newgate Street, with whom 
I received four hundred pounds for a 
portion.* 

But my good master Bates dying in two 
years after, and I having few friends, my 
business began to fail; for my conscience 
would not suffer me to imitate the bad prac- 
tice of too many among my bretbren. Hav- 
ing, therefore, consulted with my wife and 
some of my acquaintance, I determined to go 
again to sea. I w'as surgeon successively in 
two ships, and made several voyages, for six 
years, to the East and West Indies, by which 
I got some addition to my fortune. My 
horns of leisure I spent in reading the best 
I authois, ancient and niodein, being always 
provided with a good number of books ; and 
when I was ashore, in observing the man- 
ners and dispositions of the people, as well 
as learning their language ; wherein I had a 
great facility, by the strength of my memory. 

The last of these voyages not proving veiy 
fortunate, I grew weary of the sea, and in- 
tended to stay at home with my wife and 
family. I removed from the Old Jewry to 
Fetter Lane, and from thence to Wapping, 

* Swift and Be Poe are unrivalled in the art of in- 
troducing tiifiing and minute circumstances, which 
give an air of reality to their fictitious narratives. 
In Gulliver’s early history, as in that of Crusoe, 
persons are casually mentioned of whom we hear 
nothing more. Gulliver’s uncle, like Crusoe’s 
brother, only comes on the stage to disappear again 
forever. This is quite contrary to the usual course 
of romance writers, who rarely introduce a person- 
age or an incident that does not in some way aid 
the development of the plot. Sir Walter Scott 
suggests that Swift probably imitated Be Foe in 
this particular, but the ideal character of Gulliver 
naturally led the Bean to introduce these petty 
particulars. He designed to portray Gulliver as a 
kmd of second Bampier, uniting the homely sense 
and prejudices of a true-born Englishman to the 
acquired wisdom of a life of adventures. Tliere is 
a sailor’s bluntness and frankpeSvS in everything 
that Gulliver tells us of himself and family ; the 
occasional minuteness, and even coarseness, of the 
personal details, are faithfully taken from the 
journals of the early English voyagers,* whose ac- 
counts of their discoveries are strangely blended 
with the most trifling particulars respecting tlieir 
food, clothing, etc. The character of Gulliver is 
that of a thorough English sailor ; his education at 
Leyden did not raisO him too high above the rude 
tars with whom he mingled, and we always find his 
learning brought forward with dilfieulty, and by an 
■■effort, while his mOthw^ril and Skiosfs eoiirage are 
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hoping to get business among the sailors, 
blit it would not turn to account. After 
three years^ expectation that things would 
mend, I accepted an advantageous offer from 
Captain William Prichard, master of the An- 
telope, who was making a voyage to the 
South Sea. We set sail from Bristol, May 4, 
1699, and our voyage at first was very pros- 
perous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, 
to trouble the reader with the particulars of 
our adventures in those seas ; let it suffice to 
inform him that in our passage fiom thence 
to the East Indies we were diiven by a vio- 
lent storm to the northwest of Van Diemen’s 
Land.* By an obseivation, we found our- 
selves in the latitude of 30 degrees 2 minutes 
south. Twelve of our crew were dead by 
immoderate labor and ill food ; the rest were 
in a very weak condition. On the 5th of 
November, which was the beginning of sum- 
mer in those parts, the weather being very 
hazy, the seamen spied a rock within half a 
cable’s length of the ship ; but the wind was 
so strong that we were driven directly upon 
it, and immediately split. Six of the crew, 
of whom I was one. having let down the 
boat into the sea, made a shift to get clear 
of the ship and the rock. We rowed, by 
my computation, about three leagues, till we 
were able to work no longer, being already 
spent with labor while we were in the ship. 
We therefore trusted ourselves to the mercy 
of the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the 
north. What became of my companions in 
the boat, as well as of those who escaped on 
the rock, or were left in the vessel, I camiot 
tell ; but conclude they were all lost. For 
my own part, I swam as fortune directed me, 
and was pushed forward by wind and tide. 
I often let my legs drop, and could feel no 
bottom ; but when I was Almost gone, and 
able to struggle no longer, I found myself 
within my depth ; and by this time the 
storm was much abated. The declivity was 
so small that I walked near a mile before I 

* This island was first discovered, A B. 1633, by 
Abel Janson Tasman, a Butch navigator, who called 
it Van Biemen’s Land after the governor of Batavia, 
by whom he had been sent to examine Hie Southern 
Ocean. Tasman’s narrative was very Ibos© and in- 
accurate, so that Swift might peofk the seas vl^hich 
that navigator traversed wiHi any features he 
pleaded. , 


got to the shore, which I conjectured was 
about eight o’clock in the evening. I then 
advanced forward near half a mile, hut could 
not discover any sign of houses or inhabi- 
tants ; at least, I was in so weak a condition 
that I did not observe them. I was ex- 
tremely tired, and with that and the heat 
of the weather, and about half a pint of 
brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I 
found myself much inclined to sleep. I lay 
down on the grass, which was very short and 
soft, where I slept sounder than ever I re- 
membered to have done in my life, and, as I 
reckoned, about nine hours ; for when I 
awaked it was just daylight. I attempted 
to rise, hut was not able to stir ; for, as I 
happened to lie on my back, I found my 
arms and legs were strongly fastened on each 
side to the ground ; and my hair, which was 
long and thick, tied down in the same man- 
ner. I likewise felt several slendei ligatures 
across my body from my armpits to my 
thighs. I could only look upwards ; the 
sun began to grow hot, and the light of- 
fended my eyes. I heard a confused noise 
about me, but in the posture I lay could see 
nothing except the sky. In a little time I 
felt something alive moving on iny left leg, 
which, advancing gently forward over my 
breast, came almost up to my chin ; when, 

I bending my eyes downward as much as I 
could, I perceived it to be a human creature 
not six inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
his hands and a quiver at his back.* In the 
mean time I felt at least forty more of the 
same kind (as I conjectured) following the 
first. I was in the utmost astonishment, and 
roared so loud that they all ran back in a 

* This incident is taken from Philostratus (Icon, 
lib. li. p. 817). The pygmies,” he says, were anx- 
ious to revenge the death of Antaeus, and having 
foimd Hercules napping in Libya, they mustered up 
i all their forces against him. One phalanx assaulted 
! his left hand ; but against his nglit hand, that 
I being the stronger, two phalanxes were ap- 
i pointed. The archens and slingers besieged his 
feet, admiring the hugeness of his thighs ; but 
against his head, as the arsenal, they raised bat- 
tenes, the king himself taking Ins post there. They 
set fiife to his hair, put reaping-hoolts in his eyqs, 
and, that he might not breathe, fixed doors to 
mouth and nostrils. But all Hie execution th^t 
they could do was only to awake him j and ^ ’ 
this was done, deriding their folly, he | 

them all up into his lion’s skin an4 cajtledl Wed ^ ^ 
(Philostratus thinks) to Euristnenei^ i ^ ^ ^ H ^ 
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fiigM, and some of them, as I was after- 
wards told, were hurt by the falls they got 
by leaping from my sides upon the ground. 
However, they soon returned, and one of 
them who ventured so far as to get a full 
sight of my face, lifting up his hands and 
eyes by -vvay of admiration, cried out in a 
shrill but distinct voice, Mekinah degul 1 the 
others repeated the same words several times, 
but I then Imew not what they meant. 

I lay all this while, as the reader may be- 
lieve, in great uneasiness ; at length, strug- 
ghng to get loose, I had the foitxme to break 
the strings and wrench out the pegs that 
fastened my left arm to the ground ; for, by 
lifting it up to my face, I discovered the 
methods they had taken to bind me, and at 
the same tmie, with a violent pull which 
gave me excessive pain, I a little loosened 
the strings that tied down my hair on the 
left side, so that I was just able to turn my 
head about two inches. But the creatures 
ran off a second time before I could seize 
them ; whereupon there was a great shout in 
a very shrill accent, and, after it had ceased, 
I heard one of them cry aloud, Tolgo phonac ; 
when, in an instant, I felt above a hundred 
arrows discharged on my left hand, which 
pricked me like so many needles ; and be- 
sides they shot another flight into the air, 
as we do bombs in Europe, whereof many, I 
suppose, fell on my body (though I felt them 
not) and some on my face, which I imme- 
diately covered with my left hand. When 
this shower of arrows was over, I fell a groan- 
ing with grief and paiu, and then, strmng 
to get loose, they discharged another 
volley larger than the first, and some of 
them’attempted with spears to stick me in 
the sides ; but, by good luck, I had on me a 
btdf jerkm, which they could not pierce. I 
fioaght it tbe most prudent method to lie 
still, ^4 iny design was to continue so till 
night,. wk|Bfe, my left hand being already 
loose, Tj e$^y fl?ee myself : and as for 
the Iilabita4% I Imd reason to believe I 
might W a mat#- ^ihe greatest army they 
could bring! tgainst me, if they were aU of 
the same ete wifi But for- 

tune disposed othetwl^ oi f When the 
people observed I was qmet, they .discharged 
no more arrows f bht^by the .hois| I h#rd, I 
knew their 

four yards from m% i over gainst my ri^ht 


ear, I heard a knocldng for above an hour, 
like that of people at work ; when, turning 
my head that %vay as well as the pegs and 
strings would permit me, I saw a stage 
erected about a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the in- 
habitants, with two or three ladders to mount 
it, from whence one of them, who seemed to 
be a person of quality, made me a long speech, 
whereof I understood not one syllable.* But 
I should have mentioned that, before the prin- 
cipal person began his oration, he cixed out 
three times, Langro dehul san (these words 
and the former were afterwards repeated and 
explained to me). Wherenpon immediiitely 
about fifty of the inhabitants came and cut 
the string that fastened the left side of my 
head, which gave me the liberty of turning 
it to the right, and of observing the person 
and gesture of him that was to speak. He 
appeared to be of middle age and taller than 
any of the other thiee who attended him, 
whereof one was a page that held up Ms 
traih, and seemed to be somewhat longer 
than my middle finger ; the other two stood 
one on each side to support him. He acted 
every part of an orator, and I could observe 
many periods of threatenings, and others of 
promises, pity, and kinflness.t I answered 

* Moore has made a very amusing use of this in- 
cident in an ode to Sir Hudson Lowe, which is too 
good to be passed over with a mere reference. 

** Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson Lm 
(By name and, all ! by nature so). 

As tbou art fond of persecutions , 

Perhaps thou 'st read or heard repeated 
How Captain Gulliver was treated. 

When thrown among the Lilliputians 

“ They tied him down, —these little men did, — 

And having valiantly ascended 
Upon the mighty man's protuberance. 

They did so strut I Upon my soul, 

It must have been extremely droll. 

To see their pygmy pride's exuberance i 

“ And how the doughty manikins 
Amused themselves with sticking pms 
And needles in the great man's breeches ; 

And how some mry little things, 

That pass'd for lords, on scaifoldings 
Got up and womed him with speeches. 

“Alasl alas! that it should happen 
To mighty men to he caught napping ; 

Though different, too, these persecutions ; 

For Gulliver there took the nap. 

While here the Kap — ah, sad mishap !— 

Is taken by the Lilhpntians ” 

f In the excitement that followed the Eevolu- 
tion, public speakmg became more common in Bfig- 
«land than it had ever had been before, and sev^c# 

“ T" - :-!" ' : v T ?" " " " 
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in a few words, but in tbe most submissive 
manner, lifting up my left band and both my 
eyes to tbe sun, as calling him for a witness ; 
and being almost famished with hunger, not 
having eaten a morsel for some hourb before 
I left the ship, I found the demands of na- 
ture so strong upon me that I could not for- 
bear showing my impatience (perhaps against 
the strict rules of decency) by putting my 
finger frequently to my mouth to signify 
that I wanted food. The hurgo (for so they 
call a great lord, as I afterwards learnt) un- 
derstood me very well. He descended from 
the stage, and commanded that several lad- 
ders should be applied to my sides, on which 
above a hundred of the inhabitants mounted 
and walked towards my mouth, laden with 
baskets full of meat, which had been provided 
and sent thither by the king’s ordeis, upon 
the first intelligence he received of me. I 
observed there was the flesh of several ani- 
mals, but could not distinguish them by the 
taste. There were shoulders, legs, and loins 
shaped like those of mutton, and very well 
dressed, but smaller than the ivings of a lark. 
I ate them by two and three at a mouthful, 
and took three loaves at a time, about the 
bigness of musket-bullets. They supplied 
me as fast as they could, showing a thousand 
marks of wonder and astonishment at my 
bulk and appetite. 


I then made another sign that I wanted 


drink. They found by my eating that a 
small quantity would not suffice me, and, 
being a most ingenious people, they slung 
up, with great dexterity, one of their largest 
hogsheads, then rolled it towards my hand, 
and beat out the top. I drank it off at a 
draught, which I might well do, for it did 
not hold half a pint, and tasted like a small 
wine of Burgundy, but much more delicious. 
They brought me a second hogshead, which 


of the Whig lords rendered efficient service to the 
cause of the Hanoverian succession by their speeches 
at county meetings. Swift despised and hated these 
itinerant orators, to whose exertions the overthrow 
of his party was mainly owing, and it is probable 
that in this description he alludes to some particu- 
lar leader of the Whig party who was remarkable 
for his addresses to popular assemblies. Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, after his expulsion from Parliament, 
was an active agitator among the Whigs, and was 
not less formidable to Harley and BoHngbroke, out- 
side the walls ef the House of Comiwns/ than he 
had been as a leader of parflSmahteT opposition. 



I drank in the same manner, and made signs 
for more, but they had none to give me. 
When I had performed these w^onders, they 
shouted for joy and danced upon my breast, 
repeating several times, as they did at first, 
EeJcinah degul They made me a sign that I 
should throw down the two hogsheads, but 
first warning the people below to stand out 
of the way, crying aloud, Borach movolali; 
and when they saw the vessels in the air, 
there was a universal shout of Hekinah deguL 
I confess I was often tempted, while they 
were passmg backwards and forwards on my 
body, to seize forty or fifty of the first that 
came in my reach, and dash them against the 
ground. But the remembrance of what I 
had felt, which probably might not be the 
worst they could do, and the promise of honor 
I made them, — lor so I interpreted my sub- 
missive behavior, — soon drove ont these im- 
aginations. Besides, I now considered my- 
self as bound by the laws of hospitality to a 
people who had treated me with so much 
expense and magnificence. However, in my 
thoughts I could not sufficiently wonder at 
the intrepidity of these diminutive mortals, 
who durst venture to mount and walk upon 
my body while one of my hands was at lib- 
erty, without trembling at the very sight of 
so prodigious a creature as I must appear to 
them. After some time, when they observed 
that I made no more demands for meat, there 
appeared before me a person of high rank, 
from his imperial majesty. His excellency, 
having mounted on the small of my right 
leg, advanced forwards up to my face, with 
about a dozen of his retinue, and producing 
his credentials under the signet royal, which 
he applied close to my eyes, spoke about ten 
minutes without any signs ol anger, but with 
a kind of determinate resolution, often point- 
ing forwards, which, as I afterwards found, 
was towards the capital city, about half a 
mile distant, whither it was agreed by his 
majesty in council that I must be conveyed. 

I answered in few words, but to no purpose, 
and made a sign with my band that was 
loose, putting it to the other (hut over his 
excellenc/s head for fear of hurting Mm or 
his traia), and then to my own head and 
body, to signify that I desired my liberty. 

It appeared that he understood me wefl i 
enough, for he shook Ms head by way of dia- 
approbation, and held his hap^ iu < 
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to show that I must be carried as a prisoner. 
However, he made other signs to let me un- 
derstand that I should have meat and drink 
enough, and very good treatment. Where- 
upon I once more thought of attempting to 
break my bonds ; hut again, when I felt the 
smart of their arrows upon my face and 
hands, which were all in blisters, and many 
of the darts still sticking in them, and ob- 
serving likeAvise that the number of my ene- 
mies increased, I gave tokens to let them 
know that they might do with me Avhat they 
pleased. Upon this, the Imrgo and his train 
withdrew, with much civility and cheerful 
countenances. Soon after I heard a general 
shout, with frequent repetitions of the words 
Peplom selan^ and I felt great nunihers of 
people on my left side relaxing the cords to 
such a degree that I was able to turn upon 
my right, and to ease myself by resting on 
the other side, which I did, to the great as- 
tonishment of the people, who, conjecturing 
by my motion what I was going to do, im- 
mediately opened to the right and left on ' 
that side, to avoid the danger of being 
crushed by my great bulk and -weight. But, 
before this, they had daubed my face and 
both my hands with a sort of ointment, very 
pleasant to the smell, which, in a few min- 
utes, removed all the smart of their arrows. 
These circumstances, added to the refresh- 
ment I had received by their victuals and 
drink, which were very nourishing, disposed 
me to sleep. I slept about eight hours, as I 
was afterwards assured : and it was no won- 
der, for the physicians, by the emperor’s 
order, had mingled a sleepy potion in the 
hogsheads of wine. 

It seems that upon the first moment I was 
discovered sleeping on the ground, after my 
knding, the emperor had early notice of it 
by an express, and determined in council 
that I should he tied in the manner I have 
related (which was done in the night while I 
slept), that plenty , of meat and drink should 
he sent me, and: a machine' prepared to carry 
me to the capital city.. tDhis resolution, per- 
haps, may appear very bold and dangerous, 
and I am confident woifld hot be imitatedTby 
any prince in Europe: on the^li^e occasion. 
However, in my opini<h]^ ;it- was;?^tremety 
prudent, as well -as generous | forf supposing 
these people had endeavored to . kill me with 
their spears and arrows whfio X- was asleep, 1 

: i . ,0 


should certainly have awaked with the finst 
sense of smart, which might so £ir have 
aroused my rage and strength as to have en- 
abled me to break the strings wherewith I 
was tied ; after which, as they were not able 
to make resistance, so they could expect no 
mercy. 

These people are most excellent mathema- 
ticians, and arrived to a great perfection in 
mechanics by the countenance and encour- 
agement of the emperor, \yho is a renowned 
patron of learning. This prince has several 
machines fixed on wheels for the carriage of 
trees and other great weights. He often 
builds his largest inen-of- war, whereof some 
are nine feet long, in the woods where the 
timber grows, and has them carried on tliese 
engines three or four hundred yards to the 
sea. Five hundred carpenters and engineers 
-were immediately set at work to prepare the 
I greatest engine they had. It was a frame of 
j wood raised three inches from the ground, 

I about seven feet long and four wide, moving 
' upon twenty-two wheels. The shout I heard 
was upon the arrival of this engine, -which, 
it seems, set out in four hours after my land- 
ing. It was brought parallel to me, as I lay. 
But the principal difficulty was to raise and 
place me in this veliicle. Eighty poles, each 
of one foot high, were erected for this pur- 
pose, and very strong cords of the bigness of 
packthread were fastened by hooks to many 
bandages which the workmen had girt round 
my neck, my hands, my body, and my legs. 
Nine hundred of the strongest men %vere 
employed to draw up these cords, by many 
pulleys fastened on the poles, and thus, in 
less than three hours, I was raised and slung 
into the engine, and there tied fast.* All 
this I was told ; for, while the operation w’-as 
performing, I lay in a profound sleep,- by the 

* Tlie caution of the Lilliputian courtiers is prob- 
ably designed to ridicule the over-acted solicitude 
by which the ministers of Geoi^e I. affected to pro- 
tect the king from the plots of the Jacobites. The 
Tories, who hasted to greet the king on his landing, 
were either refused admittance or harehly dismissed 

Lord Harcourt, who arrived with a patent for the 
peerage of the Prince of Wales, was abruptly dis- 
missed ; the Duke of Ormond, who was hastening 
to Greenwich, was forbidden to appear in the royal 
presence ; and Lord Oxford, who had shown more 
joy in proclaiming the king than his friends thought 
respectful towards the late queen, -was barely ad- 
mitted in the crowd to kiss the king’s hand.” — 
LordJ, RusselVs Affairs of Europe, Vol. I. p. 308. 
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force of tliat soporiferoxis medicine infased 
into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of the em- 
pexoFs largest horses, each about four inches 
and a half high, were employed to draw me 
towards the metropolis, which, as I said, was 
half a mile distant. 

About four hours after we began our jour- 
ney I awaked by a very ridiculous accident ; 
for the carriage being stopped awhile to ad- 
just something that ’vyas out of order, two or 
three of the young natives had the curiosity 
to see how I looked when I was asleep ; they 
climbed up into the engine, and advanced 
very softly to my face ; one of them, an offi- 
cer in the guards, put the sharp end of his 
half-pike a good way up into my left nostril, 
which tickled my nose like a straw, and 
made me sneeze violently, whereupon they 
stole off impel ceived, and it was three weeks 
before I knew the cause of my waking so 
suddenly. We made a long march the re- 
maining part of the day, and rested at night 
with five hundred guards on each side of me, 
haH with torches, and half with bows and 
arrows, ready to shoot me if I should offer 
to stir. The next morning at sunrise we 
continued our march, and arrived within two 
hundred yards of the city gates about noon. 
The emperor and all his court came out to 
meet us, but his great officers would by no 
means suffer his majesty to endanger his per- 
son by itiounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped, 
there stood an ancient temple, esteemed to be 
the largest in the kingdom ; which, having 
been polluted some years before by an un- 
nateal murder, was, according to the zeal of 
fhoee |)eGple, looked upon as profane, and 
tha^fcre had been applied to common use, 
ahi dl the ornaments and furniture carried 
th this edifice it was determined I 
sleql^ The great gate fronting to the 

n6|t| fto feet high, and almost 

tw| tlo^tth wMch I could easily 

cr^^4 of Sbe gate was a small 

window/ inches from the 
ground ,* fete tW pflte left mde the king's 
smith conveyed fourscore and eleven.' chains 
like those that hang to watch in 

Europe, and almost' as large,! which* were 
locked to my left log with six:-and-thixty:; pad- 
locks. Over against thib temple, on the bther 
side of the great bighway,’at twenty fek dis- 
tance, there was a turret at feet 


high. Here the emperor ascended, with 
many principal lords of his court, to have an 
opportunity of viewing me, as I was told, lor 
I could not see them. It was reckoned that 
above a hundred thousand inhabitants came 
out of the town upon the same errand ; and, 
in spite of my guards, I believe there could 
not be fewer than ten thousand, at several 
times, who mounted my body by the help of 
ladders. But a proclamation was soon issued 
to forbid it upon pain of death. When the 
workmen found it was impossible for me to 
break loose, they cut aU the strings that 
bound me ; whereupon I rose up, with as 
melancholy a disposition as ever I had in my 
life. But the noise and astonishment of the 
people, at seeing me rise and walk, are not to 
be expressed. The chains that held my left 
leg were about two yards long, and gave me 
not only the liberty of -walking backwards 
and forwards in a semicircle, but, being 
fixed within four inches of the gate, allowed 
me to creep in and lie at my full length in 
the temple. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EMPBEOR OB LILLIPUT, ATTENDED BY 
SEVERAL OB THE NOBILITY, COMES TO SEE 
THE AIrTHOB^ IN HIS CONFINEMENT. — THE 
emperor's person and HABIT DESCRIBED. 
— LEARNED MEN APPOINTED TO TEACH THE 
AUTHOR THEIR LANGUAGE. — HE GAINS 
FAVORS BY HIS MILD DISPOSITION. — HIS 
POCKETS ARE SEARCHED, AND HIS SWORD 
AND PISTOLS TAKEN FROM HIM. 


Quietly as I had endured my tedious con- 
finement to one posture, it was with great 
pleasure that I found myself again upon my 
feet. I looked about me, and must confess 
that I never beheld a more entertaining pros- 
pect* The country around appeared like a 
continued garden, and the enclo»sed fields, 
which were generally forty feet square, re- 
sembled so many heda of fiowers* These 
fields were intermingled with woods of half 
a stang * and the tallest trees, as I could 
judge, appeared to be seven feet h%h. I 
viewed the town on my left hand, Which 
looked like the painted scene of a city in a 
theatre. 


A stang is a pole or perch ^ feet and a 

half. — Ong, 
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Having gone into my house for a while, I 
soon came out, having occasion for fresh air. 
The emperor was already descended from 
the tower, and advancing on horseback 
towards me, which had like to have cost 
him dear ; for the beast, though very well 
trained, yet wholly unused to such a sight, 
which appeared as if a mountain moved be- 
fore him, reared up on his hinder feet ; but 
that prince, who is an excellent horseman, 
kept his seat, till his attendants ran in, and 
held the bridle, while his majesty had time 
to dismount.* 

When he alighted, he surveyed me round 
with great admiration, but kept beyond the 
length of my chain. He ordered his cooks 
and butlers, who were already prepared, 
to give me victuals and drink, which they 
pushed forward in a sort of vehicles upon 
wheels, till I could reach them. I took 
these vehicles, and soon emptied them all : 
twenty of them were filled with meat and 

^ There can be little room for doubting that, in 
the description of the emperor of Lillipnt, Swift 
dimly shadowed forth some leading traits in the 
character of George I. The points of direct resem- 
blance, however, for obvious reasons, are very few ; 
it IS only by collecting all the incidents recorded of 
the Lilliputian emperor, that we hnd out his gen- 
eral similarity to the first monarch of the house 
of Biunswiok. The following account of George 
I. will enable the reader to discover the most 
prominent points of identity in the two portraits : 
‘^George I. ascended the English throne in his 
fifty-fifth year, when men are usually more dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the settled routine than ven- 
ture on novel and perhaps troublesome experi- 
ments. Moreover, tbe natural disposition and 
understanding of the king were not of a kind, at i 
any period of his life, to carry him out of the estab- 
lished orbit. He was a person of as simple tastes 
as appearance ; in England he was a stranger, his 
home being Hanover. He naturally inclined to tbe 
seclusion of a private station, being sby and re- 
served in public, but easy and facetious among his 
intimates. During the fourteen years of his gov- 
ernment of the electorate he had acquired the repu- 
tation of a just and circumspect prince, who well 
understood and steadily pursued his own interests, 
and would have been well content to end his days 
in the petty sovereignty of his ancestors, had not 
the ambition of others been greater than Ms own. 
Punctual in business, he was more dull than indo- 
lent ; and the plain honesty of his temper. Joined 
with the narrow notions of a low educsi,t|on, made 
him look upon his acceptance of tho ctown as an 
act of nSnipation, which was always uneasy to him. 
$:e had no taste for literature the arts, and was , 


ten with liq[iior ; each of the former afforded 
me two or three good mouthfuls ; and I 
emptied the liq^uor of ten vessels, which was 
contained in earthen phials, into one vehicle, 
drinking it off at a draught ; and so I did 
with the rest. The empress and young 
princes of the blood of both sexes, attended 
by many ladies, <=iat at some distance in their 
chairs ; but upon the accident that happened 
to the emperor’s horse, they alighted, and 
came near his person, which I am now going 
to describe. He is taller, by almost the 
breadth of my nail, than any of his court, 
which alone is enough to strike an awe into 
the beholders. His features are strong and 
masculine, with an Austrian lip, and arched 
nose ; his complexion olive, his counteirance 
erect, his body and limbs well proportioned, 
all his motions graceful, and his deportment 
majestic. He was then past his prime, being 
trveuty-eight years and three quarters old, 
of which he had reigned about seven in great 
felicity, and generally victorious. For the 

very parsimonious.” — Wade's British Sistor^f 
p. 334. 

Compare also the following passage from Thack- 
eray’s “ Four Georges,” pp. 12, 23 *. In his 
father’s lifetime, and at the head of the Hanover 
foices of eight or ten thousand men, Geoige served 
the Emperor on the Danube against the Turks, at 
the siege of Vienna, in Italy, and on the Ehine. 
When he succeeded to the electorate, he handled its 
affairs with great prudence and dexterity. He was 
very much liked by his people of Hanover. He did 
not show his feelings much, but he cried heartily 
on leaving them, as they cried for joy when he 
came back. He showed an uncommon prudence 
and coolness of behavior when he came into his 
kingdom [of England], exhibiting no elation, rea- 
sonably doubtful whether he should not be turned 
out some day; looking upon himself only as a 
lodger, and making the most of his brief tenure of 
St. James’s and Hampton Court ; plundering, it is 
true, somewhat, and dividing among his German 
followers, — but what could he expected of a sover- 
eigu who at home could sell Ms subjects at so many 
ducats per head, and make no scruple in so dis- 
posing of them? I fancy a considerable shrewd- 
ness, prudence, and even moderation, in his ways* 
The (^rman Protestant was a cheaper and betteir 
and kinder king than the Catholic Stuart in whose 
chair he sat, and so far loyal to England that he let 
England govern herself. .... The king we had se- 
lected, the courtiers who came in his train, the 
English nobles who came to welcome him, and on 
many of whom the shrewd old cynic turned i Ms 1 
hack, — I protest it is a wonder^ ! 
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but I soon put tbem out of fer 
mildly, and inunediaiely cut&l{ 


better convenience of beholding him, I lay be was bound with, I set bim gently on the 
on my side, so that my face was parallel to ground, and away be ran. I treated the lest 
bis, and be stood but three yards off : bow- in the same maimer, taking them one by one 
ever, I have bad Tiim since many times in out ot my pocket ; and I obseived both tju‘ 
my band, and therefore cannot be deceived soldiers and people were highly delighted at 
in the description. His dress was very plain this mark of my clemency , which vas repie- 
and simple, and the fashion of it between the seiited very much to my advantage at court.* 
Asiatic and the European ; but he had on Towards night I got with some difficulty 
his head aHght helmet of gold, adorned with into my house, where I lay on the gioiind, 
jewels, and a plume on the crest. He held and continued to do so about a fortnight ; 
his sword drawn in his hand to defend him- during which time the emperor gave orders 
self, if I should happen to break loose ; it to have a bed prepared for me. Six hun- 
was almost three inches long; the hilt and dred bedst of the common measure weie 
scabbard were gold, enriched mth diamonds, brought in carriages and^ worked up in my 
His voice was shrill, but very clear and ar- house ; a hundred and fflty oi their beds, 
ticulate; and I could distinctly bear it when sewn together, made up the breadth and 
I stood up. The ladies and courtiers were length ; and these were lour double ; which, 
all most magnificently clad ; so that the spot however, kept me but veiy indifferently from 
they stood upon seemed to resemble a petti- the hardness of the floor, that was of smooth 
coat spread on the ground, embroidered with stone. By the same computation they pro- 
figures of gold and silver. His imperial vided me with sheets, blankets, and coverlets, 
majesty spoke often to me, and I returned tolerable enough for one vho had been so 
answers ; but neither of us could understand long inured to hardships, 
a syllable. There were several of his piiests As the news of my arrival spread through 
and lawyers present (as I conjectured by the kingdom, it brought prodigious numbers 
their habits), who were commanded to ad- of rich, idle, and curious people to see me, 
dress themselves to me; and I spoke to them so that the villages were almost emptied; 
in as many languages as I had the least and great neglect of tillage and hou<«ehold 
smattering of, which were High and Low affairs must have ensued, if liis impeiial 
Dutch, Latin, Erench, Spanish, Italian, and majesty had not provided, by several procla- 
Lingua Franca ; but all to no purpose, mations and orders of state, against this in- 
After aboxit two hours the court retired, and conveniency. He directed that those who 
I was left with a strong guard, to prevent had already beheld me should return home, 
the impertinence and probably tbe malice of and not presume to come within hliy yards 
the rabble, who were very impatient to of my house without license from the court ; 
crowd about me as near as they durst ; and whereby the secretaries of state got consider- 
. some of them had the impudence to shoot able fees. 

iheix arrows at me as I sat on the ground by In the mean time the emperor hehl freciuent 
the door ot my house, whereof one very iiar- councils, to debate what course should be 
rowly ini«a my left eye. But the colonel . history, as a courtier at Lffliput, is 

ordered ms of the ringleaders to be seized, ohriously designed to represent the administration 
and thought UO puiiishment so proper as to of Harley and Bolingbroke at tbe close of Anne’s* 
deliver th®ih b#imd into my hands ; which reign. Whatever were the other demerits of that 
some of hi»feQWeraa«Ordmgly did, pushing cabinet, it must he confessed that they showed 

them fpr^Wrds mtih fte hut-ends of their tenderness to the party ^ which they were 

,,, , , T I r n • opposed, and greater clemency to political delm- 

ptkes mto I twk them all m my than their successors. Thk forbearance, 

ngh^ hand, put of thorn into my coat- especially in the case of Hhellors, is very ingen- 

pockety ana| lipMC a counto- iottsly intimated by Gulliver’s* granting pardon to 

nance as if I wonld eat . him alive. The the malicious archhm Swift used frequently to 
poor man squalled terribly, and' the colonel that Anne yrm the only sovereign during 

and his officers were in much pain, especially 


^ Gulliver has observed great’ exactness in the 
just proportion and appearance of the objects thus 
1 l^sened. - 
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taken with me ; and I was afterwards assured 
by a particular Iriend. a person of great quality, 
who was as much in the secret as any, that the 
court was under many difficulties concerning 
me. They apprehended my breaking loose ; 
that my diet would be very expensive, and 
might cause a famine.* Sometimes they deter- 
mined to starve me, or at least to shoot me in 
the face and hands withpoisoned arrows, which 
would soon despatch me ; but again they con- 
sidered that the stench of so large a carcass 
might produce a plague in the metropolis, 
and probably spread through the whole king- 
dom. In the midst of these consultations, 
several officers of the army went to the door 
of the great council-chamber, and two of 
them being admitted, gave an account of my 
behavior to the six criminals above men- 
tioned ; which made so favorable an impres- 
sion in the breast of his majesty and the 
whole board, in my behalf, that an imperial 
commission was issued out, obliging all the 
villages, nine hundred yards romid the city, 
to deliver in every morning six beeves, forty 
sheep, and other victuals for my sustenance ; 
together mth a proportionable quantity of 
bread and wine and other liquors j for the 
due payment of which his majesty gave as- 
signments upon his treasury: for this prince 
lives chiefly upon his own demesnes ; sel- 
dom, except upon great occasions, raising any 
subsidies upon his subjects, who are bound to 
attend him in his wars at their own expense. 
An establishment was also made of six hun- 
dred persons to be my domestics, who had 
board wages allowed for their maintenance, 
and tents built for them very conveniently 
on each side of my door. It was likewise 
ordered that three hundred tailors should 
make me a suit of clothes, after the fashion of 
the country j that six of his majesty^s great- 
est scholars should be employed to instruct 
me in their language ; and, lastly, that the 
emperoifs horses, and those of the nobility 
and troops of guards, should be frequently 
exercised in my sight, to accustom them- 
selves to me. All these orders were duly put 
in execution ; and in about three weeks I 
made a great progress in learning thejr lan- 
guage: during which time the emperor fre- 

* Tlie parsimony of George I. has been already 
noticed; avarice was so predominant in Iffinthat 
he would raise no troops to secure ther snccession.” 
— Wade's British History^ p. 334| j 
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quently honored me with his visits, and was 
pleased to assist my masters in teaching me. 

We began already to converse together in 
some sort ; and the first woids I learnt 
weie to express my desire that he would be 
pleased to give me my liberty ; which I 
every day repeated on my knees. His answer, 
as I could apprehend it, was, “ that this must 
be a work of time, not to be thought on 
without the advice of Ms council, and that 
first I must lumos kelmin pesso desmar Ion 
emposo” ; that is, swear a peace with him 
and his kingdom ; however, that I should be 
used with all kindness ; and he advised me 
‘‘ to acquire, by my patience and discreet be- 
havior, the good opinion of himself and his 
subjects.” He desired I would not take it 
ill if lie gave orders to certain proper of- 
ficers to search me ; for probably I might 
carry about me several weapons, which must 
needs be dangerous thingb if they answered 
the bulk of so prodigious a person.” I said, 

“ His majesty should be satisfied ; for I was 
ready to strip myself, and turn up my 
pockets before Mm.” This I delivered part 
in words and part in signs. He replied 

that, by the laws of the kingdom, I must 
be searched by two of his officers ; that he 
knew this could not be done without 
my consent and assistance ; and he had so 
good an opinion of my generosity and justice, 
as to trust their pei'sons in my hands ; that 
whatever they took from me should be re- 
turned when I left the country, or paid for at 
the rate wMcJi I would set upon them.” I took 
up the tw’o officers in my hands, put them 
first into my coat-pockets, and then into 
every other pocket about me, except my two 
fobs and another secret pocket, which. I had 
no mind should he searched, wherein I had 
some little necessaries that were of no con- 
sequence to any but myself. In one of 
my fobs there was a silver watch, and in the 
other a small quantity of gold in a purse. 
These gentlemen, having pen, ink, and paper 
about them, made an exact inventory of 
everytMng they saw ; and when they had 
done, desired I would set them down, that 
they might deliver it to the emperor, Th|i^ 
inventory I afterwards translated into Eng^ 
lish, and is word for word as follows :* — i ^ 

* This inventory is designed to ridicule tie in- , 
ports of the several comimttees of 1 

by Walpole to investigate the jpresumeii^ j ^ j 
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Imprimis f In tlie right coat-pocket of the a piece; but up at the upper end of the 
great Mau-mountain (for so I iutei-pret the other there appeared a white, round sub- 
words qitinhus Jkstrin), after the strictest stance, about twice the bigness of our heads, 
search, we found only one great piece oi Within each of these was enclosed a pro- 
coarse cloth, large enough to be a foot-cloth digious plate of steel ; which, by our orders, 
for your majesty’s chief room of state. In we obliged him to show us, because we ap- 
the left pocket we saw a huge silver chest, prehended they might be dangerous engines, 
with a cover of the same metal, which, He took them out of their cases, and told us 
we, the searchers, were not able to lift. We that in his own country his practice was to 
deshed it should be opened, and one of us shave his beard with one of these, and cut his 
stepping into it, found himself up to the mid- meat with the other. There were tv^o pock- 
leg in a sort of dust, some part whereof fly- ets which we could not enter ; these he called 
ing up to our faces, set us both a-sneezing for his fobs ; they were two large slits cut into 
several times together. In his right waist- the top of his middle cover, but squeezed 
coat-pocket we found a prodigious bundle of close by the pressure of his belly. Out of 
white, thin substances, folded one over an- the right fob hung a great silver chain, with 
other, about the bigness of three men, tied a wonderful kind of engine at the bottom, 
with a strong cable, and marked with black We directed him to draw out whatever was at 
figures ; which we humbly conceive to be the end of that chain, which appeared to be 
writings, every letter almost half as large as a globe, half silver and half of some trans- 
the palm of our hands. In the left there was parent metal ; for, on the transparent side we 
a sort of engine, from the hack of which saw certain strange figures circularly drawn, 
were extended twenty long poles, resembling and thought that we could touch them, till w'e 
the palisadoes before your majesty’s court ; found our fingers stopped by that lucid sub- 
wherewith we conjecture the man-mountaiu stance. He put this engine to our ears, 
combs Ms bead, for we did not always trouble wMch made au incessant noise, like that of a 
him with questions, because we found it a water-mill ; and we conjecture it is either 
great difficulty to make him understand us. some unknown animal, or the god that he 
In the large pocket on the right side of his worships ; but we are more inclined to the 
middle cover (so I translate the word ranfu- latter opinion, because he assured us (if we 
2o,hy which they meant my breeches), we saw understood him right, for he expressed him- 
a hollow pillar of iron, about the length of a self very imperfectly) that he seldom did any- 
man, fastened to a strong piece of timber, thing without consulting it. He called it his 
larger than the pillar ; and upon one side of oracle, and said it pointed out the time for 
the pillar were huge pieces of iron sticking every action of his life. From the left fob he 
out, cut into strange figures, which we know took out a net almost large enough for a fish- 
tlot what to make of. In the left pocket erman, hut contrived to open and shut like a 
«fiother engine of the same kind. In the purse, and which served him for the same 
*ii^aller pocket, on the right side, were several use ; we found therein several massy pieces 
fiat pieces of white and red metal of yellow metal, which, if they be real gold, 
0# di®^nt btilk ; some of the white, which must he of immense value, 
seeuied Id be direr, were so large and heavy “ Having thus, iu obedience to your majes- 
that mf (Scprade and I could hardly lift ty’s commands, diligently searched all his 
them, it? left pocket were two black pockets, we observed a girdle about his waist, 
pillars k?4|uWy shap^ ; we could not made of the Mde of some prodigious ani- 
without rea(& the top of them, mal, from wMch, on the left side, lumg a 

as we dobd' at l3ie bottom of his pocket, sword of the length of five men, and on the 
One of theih was covert; and seemed all of right a bag or pouch, divided into two cells, 
the Jacobites, and e^edallyihe^ secret each cell capable of holding three of your 

said to be connected with ;the Treaty majesty’s subjects. In one of these cells 

IWas said of ftese wports t^at to conunito* loj, or „£ a most pon- 

w »"**»»• a. «» 

they Tinderstood nothing, fHey, jsuspectpd evei^- and required a strong hand to lilt them ; the 
thing.” ^ ^ f - i . " , ! : ; other ceH contained a heap of, cectain black 
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grains, hut of no great bulk or weight, for 
we could bold above fifty of them in the 
palms of our bands. 

Tbis is an exact inventory of wbat we 
found about tbe body of tbe man-mountain, 
wbo used us with great civility, and due 
respect to your majesty^s commission. Signed 
and sealed on tbe fourth day of tbe eighty- 
ninth moon of your majesty’s auspicious 




When tbis inventory was read over to tbe 
emperor, be directed me, although in very 
gentle terms, to deliver up tbe several par- 
ticulars.* He first called for my scimitar, 
which I took out. scabbard and all. In tbe 
mean time be ordered three thousand of his 
choicest troops (who then attended him) to 
surround me at a distance, with their bows 
and arrows just ready to discharge ; but I 
did not observe it, for mine eyes were wholly 
fixed upon his majesty, t He then desired 

* The searches made by the Whigs in, the houses 
of persons suspected of Jacobitism and Popery 
are scarcely caricatured in this whimsical account 
of the examination of Gulliver’s pockets. Sir 
Walter Scott has given a similar description in his 
Pevenl of the Peak, where the emissaries of the 
House of Commons, puzzled by the ordinary habits 
of life in the Idgher ranks, were disposed to find ! 
treason in a laced waiscoat and Popery in a hooped 
petticoat. Writing in Ireland, Swift was likely to 
find an ample supply of searchers and alarmists, 
for the Cromwellian settlers, deriving their title to 
their estates from no better source than the English 
suspicion and hatred of Popery, were anxious to 
keep alive such feelings ; and catalogues of sus- 
picious articles, even more ludicrous than those in 
the text, may be found in the records of Dublin 
Castle. 

One of the objects of suspicion in those days, 
weaned out by constant requisitions to surrender 
his fire-arms, and by the repeated annoyances which 
he had experienced, sent his poker, tongs, and shovel 
to the arsenal, and took a regular receipt for them 
from the officer in command. 

t Tliere is exquisite humor in these formal prep- 
arations for security, which escaped the notice of 
the persons they were intended to intimidate. The 
satire is dfreeted against the precautions taken by 
the Whig ministers on receiving informatipn of real 
ot pretended plots of the Jacobites^ jparti^lariy in 
May, 1722, when '' ordars were issued to all mili- 
taiy offi<»rs to repair to their re^ecrive comhiands. 
(Jeneral Macartney was despatched to Imlaind, to 
bim|: sdmfe toops into the West of EnglaiiA 


me to draw my scimitar, which, althoiigh it 
had got some rust by the sea- water, was, in 
most parts, exceeding bright. I did so, 
and immediately all the troops gave a shout 
between terror and surprise ; for the sun 
shone clear, and the reflection dazzled their 
eyes, as I waved the scimitar to and fi:o in 
my hand. His majesty, who is a most mag- 
nanimous prince, was less daunted than I 
could expect : he ordered me to return it 
into the scabbard, and cast it on the ground, 
as gently as I could, about six feet from the 
end of my chain. The next thing he de- 
manded was one of the hollow iron pillars ; 
by which he meant my pocket pistols. I 
diew it out, and, at his desire, as well as 
I could, expressed to him the use of it ; and, 
charging it only with powder, which, by the 
closeness of my pouch, happened to escape wet- 
ting in the sea (an inconvenience against wliich 
all prudent mariners take special care to pro- 
vide), I first cautioned the emperor not to 
he afraid, and then I let it off in the air. 
The astonishment here was much greater 
than at sight of the scimitar. Hundreds fell 
down as if they had been struck dead ; and 
even the emperor, although he stood his 
ground, could not recover himself for some 
time. 

I delivered up both my pistols in the same 
manner as I had done my scimitar, and then 
my pouch of powder and bullets, begging 
him that the former might be kept from fire, 
for it would kiudle with the smallest spark, 
and blow up his imperial palace into the air. 

I likewise delivered up my watch, which the 
emperor was very curious to see, and com- 
manded two of his tallest yeomen of the 
guards to hear it on a pole upon their shoul- 
ders, as draymen in England do a barrel of 
ale. He was amazed at tbe continual noise 
it made, and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could easily discern, for their sight 
is much more acute than ours : he asked the 
opinions of his learned men about it, which 
were various and remote, as the reader may 
imagine without my repeating, although, 

Messengers were sent to Scotland to secute spme 
suspected persons ; and the States of Holland were 
directed to keep in readiness the guaranty troop^^ 
to be sent to England in case of need.” 

369. At the same time a proclamation was | 
commanding all Papists to depart froin Ikmdoh* 
and Westminster, andfor 

habitations. ^ * » ‘i i vt i ? ? f 
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indeed, I conld not very perfectly understand 
tliem. I then gave up my silver and copper 
money, my purse, with nine large pieces of 
gold and some smaller ones, my knife and 
razor, my comb and silver snuff-box, my 
handkerchief and journal-book. My scimi- 
tar, pistols, and pouch were conveyed in 
carriages to his majest/s stores ; but the rest 
of my goods were returned me. 

I had, as I before observed, one private 
pocket, which escaped their search, wherein 
there was a pair of spectacles (which I some- 
times use for the weakness of mine eyes), a 
pocket perspective, and some other little 
conveniences, which, being of no consequence 
to the emperor, I did not think myself bound 
in honor to discover, and I apprehended they 
might be lost or spoiled if I ventured them 
out of my possession. 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE AUTHOR DIVERTS THE EMPEROR, AND 
HIS NOBILITY OP BOTH SEXES, IN A VERY 
UNCOMMON MANNER. — THE DIVERSIONS OF 
THE COURT OP LILLIPUT DESCRIBED. — THE 
AUTHOR HAS HIE LIBERTY GRANTED HIM 
UP^ON CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 

My gentleness and good behavior had 
gained so far on the emperor and his court, 
and indeed upon the army and people in 
general, that I began to conceive hopes of 
getting my liberty in a short time. I took 
all possible methods to cultivate this favora- 
ble disposition. The natives came by degrees 
lo be less apprehensive of any danger frpm 
me, I Would sometimes lie down and let 
or six of them dance on my hand ; and 
it 5ist the boys and girls would venture to 
4h(| at hide-and-seek in my hair. 
1 nbyr hiade a good progress in under- 
tod faking the language. The 
eiG^Tor had'al mind one day to entertain me 
with several- ol the country shows, wherein 
they exceedrf ' all I nitionif I have known, 
both for dexterity and, ma^iffcence. I was 
diverted with none , so; touch as, that of the 
rope-dancers, performed a alender 'white 
thread, extended about Wo feet 
inches from 
shall desire Eber^, 
tience, to enlarge a 


This diversion is only practised by those 
persons who are candidates for great employ- 
ments and high favor at court. They are 
trained in this art from their youth, and are 
not always of noble birth or liberal educa- 
tion. When a great office is vacant, either 
by death or disgrace (which often happens), 
five or six of those candidates petition the 
emperor to entertain his majesty and the 
court with a dance on the rope ; and who- 
ever jumps the highest without falling suc- 
ceeds in the office. Very often the chief 
ministers themselves are commanded to show 
their skill, and to convince the emperor that 
they have not lost their faculty. Flinmap, 
the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper on 
the straight rope, at least an inch higher 
than any other lord in the whole empire. I 
have seen him do the summerset* several 
times together upon a trencher fixed on a 
rope which is no thicker than a common 
packthread in England.t My Mend Eel-j 

* Summerset or summersault, a gambol of a txim-| 
bier in which he spnngs np, turns heels over head* 
in the air, and comes down upon his feet. — OHg, 

t Flimnap is intended for Sir Robert Walpole, 
from whom Swift at first had some expectations of 
promotion ; when these were disappointed the Dean 
became the hitter enemy of the minister, and his 
hatred was aggravated by the zeal with which Wal- 
pole persecuted Swift’s great favorites. Lord Bo- 
linghroke and Dr. Atterhury, bishop of Rochester. 
In an epistle to the poet Gay the Dean gives the 
following bitter description of Walpole : — 

“And first to make my observation nght, 

I place a statesman full before my sight, 

A bloated minister in all his geer. 

With shameless visage and perfldious leer; 

Two rows of teeth arm each devouring :jaw, 

And ostiicli-like his all-digestmg maw 
My fancy drags this monster to my view. 

To show the world hxs chief reverse m you. 

Of loud unmeanmg sounds a rapid flood 

Bolls from his month m plenteous streams of mud ; 

With these the court and senate-house he plies. 

Made up of noise and impudence and Jies.” 

And again, alluding to Walpole’s continuance in 
ofiice under George II., and Sir Spencer Compton’s 
refusal to form an administration ; — ^ 

I knew a brazen minister of state, 

Who bore for twice ten years the public hate ; 

In every month the question most in vogue 
Was, “When will they turn out this odious rogue?” 
A juncture happened, m his highest pride : 

While he went robbing on, old master died. 

We thought there now remained m room to doubt. 
His work is done, the minister must out. 

The court invited more than one or two ; 

\ Will you, Sir Spencer? or will you ? or you ? 
not a sonl hisbffice durs^ accept; 
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(li'esal, principal secretary for piivate ajffairs, World. The emperor holds a stick in his 
IS in niy opinioiij it I am not partial, the hands, both ends parallel to the hoiizon, 
second after the treasurer the rest ot the while the candidates, advancing one by one, 
great officers are much upon a par, sometimes leap over the stick, sometimes 

The^e diversions are often attended with creep under it, backward and forward, sev- 
fatal accidents, whereof great numbers are on eral times, according as the stick is advanced 
record. I myself have seen two or three or depressed. Sometimes the emperor holds 
carrdidates break a limb. But the danger is one end of the stick and the first minister 
much greater when the ministers themselves the other ; sometimes the minister has it 
are commairded to show their dexterity ! for, entirely to himself. Whoever performs Iris 
by contending to excel themselves and their part with the most agility, and holds out the 
fellows, they strain so far that there is hardly longest in leaping and creepirrg, is rewarded 
one of thenr who has not received a fall, and with the blue-colored silk ; the red is given 
some of them two or thiee. I was assured to the next, and the green to the third, which 
that, a year or two l)efoie my arrival, Elinr- they all wear girt twice around about the 
nap would infallibly have broke his neck if middle ; and you see few great persons about 
one of the king’s cushions that accidentally this court who are not adonied with one of 
lay on the ground had not weakened the these girdles.* 

force of his fall.t The horses of the army and those of the 

There is likewise another diversion, whidi royal stables, having been daily led before 
is only shown before the emperor and em- rne, were no longer shy, but would come up 
press and the first minister, upon particular to my very feet without starting. The riders 
occasions. The emperor lays on the table would leap them over my hand, as I hehl it 
three fine silken threads of six inches long ; on the ground ; and one of the emperor’s 
one is blue, the other red, and the third huntsmen, upon a large courser, took my 
green. These threads are proposed as prizes foot, shoe and all, which was indeed a 
for those persons whom the emperor has a prodigious leap. I had the good fortune to 
mind to distinguish by a peculiar mark of divert the emperor one day after a very 
his favor. The ceremony is performed in extraordinary manner. I desired he would 
his majesty’s great chamber of state, where order several sticks of two feet high, and the 
the candidates are to undeigo a trial of dex- thickness of an ordinary cane, to be brought 
terity very different from the fornier, and me ; whereupon his majesty commanded the 
such as I have not observed the least resem- master of his woods to give directions accord- 
blance of in any comitiy of the-New or Old ingly ; and the next morning six woodmen 

arrived, with as many carriages, drawn by 
And sueti was then the tempei of the times ; t fUnoo 

He owed h.s preecn-ation to h« oumes I 

The candidates obwrved his duty paws, sticks, and fixing them firmly in the ground 

Nor found it difRouit to guess the ( ausc , a Quadrangular figure, two feet and a half 

I took foxH otker .ticks and tied them 
parallel at each corner, about two feet from 
* Mr Secretepr Stanhope was most prohahly in- j himdkerchicf 

tended by Reldresal : he supplanted Walpole in , ® i ^ ^ -x 1 . 3 

1717, and adopte .1 a more tompeiate and concilia- *^6 nme sticte that stood erect, and 
tory course towards the Tones and Jacobites, with extended it on all sides, till it was tight as 
whom Swift was connected. the top of a drum ; and the four parallel 

t Walpole was compelled to resign his office of sticks, rising about five inches higher than 
state through the mtngues of Lord Sunderland and 

Mr Secretary Stanhope, who, following the king to * The revival of the Order of the Bath hy Sir 
Hanover, sought and found a favorable bpportunity Robert Walpole in 1726, as a cheap meams of grati* 
of supplanting Walpole and Townsliend in the fying his political adherents, was fair game to a 
royal favor. After an exclusion of four yeats, satirist like Swift. Walpole was distinguisheil, poji 
which seemed, politically, to have broken his only hy the Order of the Bath, hut hy that of tif 
neck,” he wasi restored hy his interest with the Garter, which was conferred on him in 172[^ 
Buehess of Kendal, the favorite mistress of George Coxe*8 Life of Walpole* * ^ ^ 

I. ; and this was the king's cushion that lay It is scarcely necessary to mention that hlh^ ■ 
accidentally on the ground, ai\d weakened the force the cognizance of the Garter, red of the 4®t;hM ^ 
of the lalL’^ ^ grem of the Thistle. ^ 1 1 ' i 
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the handkerchief, served as ledges on each 
side When I had finished my work, I 
desiied the emperor to let a troop of the 
best horse, twenty four m number, come and 
exercise upon this plam His majesty ap- 
pioved of the proposal, and I took them up, 
one by one, in my hands, ready mounted and 
armed, with the proper o&ceis to exercise 
them As soon as they got into order, they 
divided into two parties, perfoimed mock 
skirmishes, dischaiged blunt aiiows, diew 
their swordb, fled and puisued, attacked and 
retired, and, in shoit, diseo\ercd the best 
military discipline I eier beheld The pai 
allel sticks secured them and then horses 
fiom falimg over the stage , and the empeioi 
was so much delighted, that he oideied this 
enteitairmient to be lepeated seveial dajs, 
and once was pleased to be lifted up, ancl 
give the woid of command, and with great 
clifFiciilty perbuaded even the empress her 
self to let me hold her in her close chan 
within two yards of the stage, when she was 
able to take a full view of the whole per 
formance It was my good fortune that no 
ill a( eiclent happened m these enteitamments , 
only once a fiery horse, that belonged to one 
of the captains, pawing with his hoof, stiuck 
a hole in my handkerchief, and his foot 
slipping, he oveithrew his rider and himself , 
but I immediately relieved them both, and, 
coveiing the hole with one hand, I set down 
the tioop wuth the other, in the same manner 
as I took them up The horse that fell was 
strained m the left shoulder, hut the rider 
^ot no hurt , and I repaired my handkerchief 
as well as I could , however, I would not 
tmef to the strength of it any more m such 
%ugerous enter|irises 

Alibut two or thiee days before I was set 
ai liba:*ty, as I was entertaining the court 
kipd of feats, there arrived an 
to mform his majesty that some of 
Ills Bub]©3ts, ridmg near the place where I 
was firs(t taken upf had seen a great black 
substance dying on the prqnnd, very oddly 
shaped, extending its edges round as wide as 


rising up in 
lat 4 ]was no 
jhended, 
“'“on, an*"'’ 


fiat and even, and, stamping upon it, they found 
that it was hollow within , that they humbly 
conceived it might be boinc thing belonging 
to the man mountain , and if his niajcst} 
pleased, they would undertake to bung it 
with only five horses I piesently knew 
what they meant, and was ghd it heait to 
receive this intelligence It seems, upon m> 
first reaching the shore aftei oiu shipwieck, 
I was in such confusion that, bclore I came 
to the place wheie I went to sleep, my hat, 
which I had fastened with a string to n^ 
head while I was lowing, and had stuck on 
all the time I was swimming, tell off aftti I 
came to land, the stimg, as T coiijcctiiic, 
breaking by some accident, which I nc’vci 
obseived, but thought my hat had been lo t 
at sea I entieated ins imperial ma|est} to 
give oiders it might be brought to me is 
soon as possible, describing to him the use 
and the natuie of it , and the next day the 
wagoners armed with it, but not m a aciy 
good condition, they had bored two boles 
in the brim, within an inch and a half of the 
edge, and fistcned two hooks in the holts, 
these hooks were tied by a long cord to tlie 
harness, and thus my hat was dragged along 
for above half an English mile , but the 
ground m that countiy being extremely 
smooth and level, it received less dami^e 
than I expected 

Two dajs after this adventure, the em- 
peror, having ordered that part of his ami} 
which quarters in and about his metropolis 
to be in readiness, took a fancy of diveiting 
himself in a very singuljj-r manner He de- 
sired I would stand like a colossus, with my 
legs as fir asunder as I conveniently coulcl 
He then commanded his general (who was an 
old experienced leader, and a great patron oi 
mine) to draw up the troops in close oidu 
and march them under me , the foot by 
twenty-four abreast, and the horse by six- 
teen, with drums beating, colors flying, ar <1 
pikes advanced This body consisted of 
three thousand foot and a thousand horse 
His majesty s^ave orders, upon pain of death, 
that ery soldier m his march should de- 
serve the strictest politeness as to my a]>- 
peiirance , which, however, could not pi event 
some of the younger officers from turning up 
their eyes, as they passed under me , and, to 
confess the truth, my clothes were at that 
in so ;11 a condition that they affiuded 
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some opportinaities for laughter and admira- 
tion.* 

I had sent so many memorials and peti- 
tions for my liberty, that his majesty at 
length mentioned the matter, first in the 
cabmet and then in a full council ; where it 
was opposed by none except Skyresh Bol- 
golam, who was pleased, without any provo- 
cation, to be my mortal enemy.t But it was 
carried against him by the whole board, and 
confirmed by the emperor. That minister 
was galhet, or admiral of the realm, very 
much in his mastei’s confidence, and a person 
w^ell versed in affairs, but of a morose and 
sour complexion. However, he was at length 
persuaded to comply ; but prevailed that the 
articles and conditions upon which I should 
be set free, and to which I must swear, should 
be drawn up by himself. These articles were 
brought to me by Skyresh Bolgolam in per- 
son, attended by two under-secretaries and 
several persons of distinction. After they 
were read, I was demanded to swear to the 
performance of them ; first, in the manner 
of my own country, and afterward in the 
method prescribed by their laws, which was, 
to hold my right foot in my left hand, and 
to place the middle finger of my light hand 
on the crown of my head, and my thumb on 
the tip of my right ear. But, because the 
reader may he curious to have some idea of 
the style and manner of expression peculiar 

* The author probably intends to ridicule the 
parimhty of George 1. for reviews and mihtary 
pageantry. Hogarth's celebrated picture of the 

March of the Guards to Finchly belongs to a 
mudi later period, but its satmc touches would 
probably have been as applicable in the reign of the 
first as of the second George. 

Skyresh Bolgolam is most probably the Duke 
of Aygyla, who was greatly incensed at Swift’s at- 
tacks on the Scottish nation, in his “ Public Spirit 
Of the WMgs.’* In an nnfinished poem on himself, 
the Deau'r eludes to the proclamation offering three 
hunlr^ pounds for the discovery of the author of 
this pawiphlet,. Which was issued at the demand 
rathcT^ fhki the df' the Duke of Argyle , he 

* conducted all the SooM lords in a^body to demand 
an audience ^ujpen and seek mparatiorLi 
** SPhe 

IicaVes hfci i vlctlk k>ihe vengefid, Scot 
Mow Hire ^ ^ ■ 


to that people, as well as to know the articles 
upon which I recovered my liberty, I have 
made a translation of the whole instrument, 
word for word, as near as I was able, which 
I here offer to the public.* 

Golbasto Momaeem Evlame Gitrdilo 
Sheein Mully Ully Gue, most mighty 
emperor of Lilliput, delight and terror of 
the universe, whose dominions extend five 
thousand Umtrugs (about twelve miles in 
circumference) to the extremities oi the 
globe ; monarch of all monarchs, taller than 
the sons of men ; whose feet press dowm to 
the centre, and whose head siiikes against 
the sun ; at whose nod the princes of the 
earth shake their knees ; pleasant as the 
spring, comfortable as the summer, fruitful as 
autumn, dreadful as winter. His most sub- 
lime Majesty proposes to the Man-mountain, 
lately arrived at our celestial dominions, the 
following articles, which, by a solemn oath, 
he shall he obliged to perform : — 

L The Man-mountain shall not depart 
from our dominions without our license un- 
der our great seal. 

II. He shall not presume to come into 
our metropolis without our express order ; 
at which time the inhabitants shall have two 
houis^ warning to keep within doors. 

III. The said Man-mountain shall confine 

his walks to our principal high roads, and 
not offer to walk or lie down in a meadow or 
field of corn. ^ 

lY. As he walks the said roads he shall 
take the utmost care not to tramplb upon the 
bodies of any of our loving subjects, their 
horses or carriages, nor take any of our sub- 
jects luto his hands without their own con- 
sent. 

Y. If an express requires extraordinary 
despatch, the Man-mountain shall be obliged 
to carry, in his pockety the messenger and 
horse a six days^ journey once in every moon, 
and return the said messenger back (if so 
required) safe to our imperial presence. 

* In his description of ZMiput, in the following 
Articles, Gulliver seems to have had Engtmd more 
immediately in view. In his description of BU- 
* he seems fe inteabid fie people and kingdom 
of France, — Orrery, ^ ^ 

It is perhaps in order tb; qualify this parallel th^t 
Swift has changed the relative descriptlbn of the t’vl'o 
countries, and made lilliput the continent, Blefus- 
the island. — Sir Wali&r Scott, 
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YI. He shall he our ally against our ene- 
mies in the island of Blefuscu, and do his 
utmost to destioy their fleet, which is now 
preparing to invade us. 

YII. That the said Man-mountain shall, 
at his time of leisure, he aiding and assistmg 
to our workmen, in helping to laise certain 
gieat stones towards covering the wall of 
the principal park, and other our royal 
buildings. 

YIII. That the said Man-mountam shall 
in two moons’ tune, deliver in an exact sur- 
vey of the circumference of our dominions, 
by a computation of his own paces round the 
coast. 

Lastly, That upon his solemn oath to ob- 
serve all the above articles, the said Man- 
mountain shall have a daily allowance of 
meat and drink sufficient for the support of 
1724 of our subjects, with free access to our 
royal person, and other marks of our fa- 
vor. Given at our palace at Behaborac, 
the twelfth day of the ninety-first moon of 


I swore and subscribed to these articles 
with great cheerfulness and content, although 
some of them were not so honorable as I 
could have wished ; which proceeded wholly | 
from the malice of Skyresh Bolgolam, the 
high admiral ; whereupon my chains were 
immediately unlocked, and I was at full hb- 
erty. The emperor himself, in person, did 
me the honor to be by at the whole cere- 
mony. I made my acknowledgments by 
prostrating myself at his majesty’s feet : but 
he commanded me to rise ; and after many 
gracious expressions, which to avoid the cen- 
sure of vanity I shall not repeat, he added 
“ that he hoped I should prove a useful ser- 
vant, and well deserve all the favors he had 
already conferred upon me, or might do for 
the future.” 

The reader may please to observe, that in 
the last article of the recovery of my Liberty 
the emperor stipulates to allow me a quantity 
of meat and drink sufficient for the support 
of 1 724 Lilliputians. Some time after, asking 
a friend at court how they came to fix on that 
determined number, he told me that his 
majesty^s mathematicians, having liken the 
height of my body by the help of a (Quadrant, 
and finding it to exceed therain iM propor- 
tion of twelve to one, lx>neMed, from 


the similarity of their bodies, that mine must 
contain at least 1724 of theirs, and conse- 
quently would require as much food as was 
necessary to support that number of Lilh- 
putians. By which the reader may conceive 
an idea of the ingenuity of that people, as 
well as the prudent and exact economy of 
so great a prince. 


CHAPTEE lY. 

MILDENDO, THE METROPOLIS OP LILLIPUT, 
DESCRIBED, TOOETHEE WITH THE EMPER- 
OR’S PALACE. — A CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
THE AUTHOR AND A PRINCIPAL SECRE- 
TARY, CONCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF THAT 
EMPIRE — THE AUTHOR ‘OFFERS TO SERVE 
THE EMPEROR IN HIS WARS. 

Liberty having been granted me, my first 
request was for permission to see Mildendo, 
the metropolis ; which the emperor readily 
allowed me, hut vuth a special charge to do 
no hurt either to the inhabitants or their 
houses. The people had notice, by procla- 
mation, of my design to visit the town. The 
wall which encompassed it is two feet and a 
half high, and at least eleven inches broad, 
so that a coach and homes may be driven very 
safely round it ; and it is flanked with strong 
towers at ten feet distance. I stepped over 
the great western gate, and passed very gently 
and sidelong through the two principal streets 
only in my short waistcoat, for fear of dam- 
aging the roofs and eaves of the houses with 
the skirts of my coat. I walked with the 
utmost ciccumspection, to avoid treading on 
any stragglers who might remain in the 
streets ; although the orders were very strict, 
that aU people should keep in their houses 
at their own peril. The garret windows and 
tops of houses were so crowded with specta- 
tors, that I thought in all my travels I had 
not seen a more populous place. The city is 
an exact square, each side of the wall being 
five hundred feet long. The two great 
streets, which run across and divide it 
into four quarters, are five feet wide. The 
lanes and alleys, which I could not aiter, ^ 
hut only viewed them as I passed, are from ^ 
twelve to eighteen inches. The town is ca- j 
pahle of holding five hundred thousand spnls ^ 
the houses are from three to | 

shops and noarkets weE provided, , . \ 
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The empexoi’s palace is in tlie centre of| 
tlie city, wLeie the two great streets meet. 
It is enclosed by a wall of t'v\o feet high, and 
twenty feet distance from the buildings. I 
had his majesty’s permission to step over 
this wall ; and the space being so wide be- 
tween that and the palace, I could easily 
view it on every side. The outward court is 
a s(^uare of forty ieet, and includes two other 
coiiits . in the inmost are the royal apart- 
ments, which I was very desirous to see, but 
loimd it extremely difficult ; for the great 
g ites, from one s<piaie into another, weie but 
eighteen inches high and seven inches wide. 
Now the buildings of the outer court were at 
least five feet high, and it was impossible for 
me to stiide over them without infinite dam- 
age to the pile, though the walls were strong- 
ly built of hewn stone, and four inches thick. 
At the same time the emperor had a great 
desire that I should see the magnificence of 
his palace ; but this I was not able to do till 
three days after, which I spent in cutting 
down with my knife some of the laigest trees 
in the royal park, about a hundred yards 
distance from the city. Of these trees I 
made two stools, each about three feet high, 
and strong enough to bear my weight. The 
people having received notice a second time, 
I went again through the city to the palace 
with my two stools in my hands. When I 
came to the side of the outer court, I stood 
upon one stool and took the other in niy 
hand ; this I lifted over the roof, and gently 
set it down on the space between the first 
and second eouit, which was eight feet wide. 
I th^ stepped over the building very con- 
yenlently from one stool to the other, and 
drf^ np the first after me with a hooked 
By this contrivance I got into the 
inmost ^ourt ; and, lying down upon my 
1 if |l|e4 my face to the windows of the 
mi4me wWch yrere left open on pur- 

pose^ add ^covered the most splendid apart- 
ments that can |)e imagined. 

There I the empress and the young 
prinee% in ^eir several lodgings, with their 
ohief attendants about them.^ ^ Her imperial 
majesty was pleased jbo ^mile wery graciously 
upon me, and gave . mb’ out. q£ the 
her hand to ^ I 

f , j. *■; A \ I i f . f , ,, 

The character of thfe j[il manifestly 

taken from that of Queen Anne, ;^good-naihred, 
but easily duped* 


But I shall not anticipate the reader with 
further desciiptions ol this kind, because I 
reserve them for a gi eater work, vhioh is 
now almost leady loi the pi ess, containing 
a general description of this empire, liom its 
first erection, through a long seiies of princes ; 
with a paiticular account of their wars and 
politics, laws, leaining, and religion ; their 
plants and animals ; their peculiar manners 
and customs, with other matteisveiy curious 
and useful : my chief design at present being 
only to relate such events and transactions as 
happened to the public or to myself during a 
residence of about nine months in that empire. 

One morning, about a fortnight aftei I had 
obtained my hberty, Eeldresal, principal sec- 
retary (as they style him) for piivate affairs, 
came to my house attended only by one ser- 
vant. He oidered his coach to wait at a dis- 
tance, and desired I would give him an hour’s 
audience ; which I readily consented to, on 
account of his quality and personal ineiits, 
as well as of the many good offices he had 
done me during my solicitations at coiu’t. I 
offered to lie down, that he might the more 
conveniently reach my ear ; but he chose 
: rather to let me hold him in my hand during 
our conversation. He began wdth compli- 
ments on my liberty ; said “ he might pre- 
Itend to some merit in it”; but, however, 
added, “ that if it had not been for the pres- 
ent situation of things at court, perhaps I 
might not have obtained it so soon. For,” 
said he, “ as fiourishing condition as we may 
appear to be in to foreigners, we labor under 
two mighty evils, — a violent faction at home ; 
and the danger of an invasion, by a most 
potent enemy, from abroad. As to the first, 
you are to understand that for above seventy 
moons past there have been two struggling 
paities in this empire, under the names of 
Tramecksan and Sh'nnechan^'^ from the high 
and low heels of their shoes, by which they 
distinguish themselves. It is alleged, in- 
deed, that the high-heels are most agreeable 
to our ancient constitution ; but, however 
this he, his majesty has determined to make 

* High-church and Low-chnrch, or Whig and 
Tory. As every aGcidewktl dij^ermce between man 
^and man, in person and circumstances, is by this 
■work rendered extremely contemptible, so sjpectda- 
five differences are shown to be equally ridiculous, 
when the zeal with which they are opposed and 
dWended too much exceeds their import^ce. — 
m&J \ 
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Tise only of low-heels in the administration 
of the government, and all ofhces in the gift 
of the crown, as you cannot but observe : 
and partioulaily that his majesty's impel ial 
heels are lower at least by a drurr than any 
of his court {dmrr is a measure about the 
fourteenth part of an inch). The animosities 
between these two parties run so high, that 
they will neither eat nor drink nor tallc with 
each other. We compute the Tmmetharb^ 
or high-heels, to exceed us in number ; but 
the power is wholly on our side. We appie- 
hend his imperial highness, the hen to the 
crown, to have some tendency towards the 
high-heels ; at least, we can plamly discover 
that one ot his heels is higher than the 
other, which gives him a hoblile in his gait.* 
Now, in the midst of these intestine disquiets, 
we are threatened with an invasion from the 
island of Blefuscu, which is the other great 
empire of the universe, almost as large and 
powertul as this of his majesty. Foi as to 
vhat we have heard you affirm, that there 
are other kingdoms and states in the world 
inhabited by human creatures as large as 
yourself, our philosophers are in much doubt, ' 
and would lather conjecture that you dropped 
from the moon or one of the stars; because 
it is ceitain that a hundred mortals of your 
bulk would in a short time destroy all the 
fruits and cattle of his majesty's dominions : 
besides, our histories of six thousand moons 
make no mention of any other regions than 
the two great empiies of Lilliput and Ble- 
fuscu. Which two mighty powers have, as 
I was going to tell you, been engaged in a 
most obstinate war for six-and-thirty moons 
past. It began upon the following occasion : 
it is allowed on all hands, that the primitive 
way of breaking eggs, before we eat them, 
was upon the larger end ; but his present 

* Geoige, Prmce of Wales, afterwaids George II., 
•was at this time vehement m his hostility to his 
father’s ministers , like all heirs-apparent since the 
accession of the house of Brunswick, he chose Ins 
political friends among the parties most opposed to 
the court, calling aroimd him both the discontented 
Whigs and the displeased Tones We learn from a 
letter of Mrs. Howard that the prince was greatly 
amused at this desenption of his hobbling between 
the two political parties. On his to the 

throne, which took place shortly pftet |he pub^ea- 
tion of Gulliver, he was easily indte^ by €|ueen 
Garohne to contmne Sir Robert Wa%bie at the 
tend ef an hnexpeofced <3hai^e, which 

disappointed Sw^ hit 


majesty's giandfather, while he was a boy, 
going to eat an egg, and bi eaking it according 
to the ancient practice, happened to cut one 
of his fingers ; whereupon the empeior, his 
father, published an edict commanding all 
his subjects, upon great penalties, to break 
the smaller end of their eggs.* The people 
so highly lesented this law, that our histories 
tell us there have been six rebellions raised 
on that account, wherein one emperor lost 
his life,t and another his crown.J These 
civil commotions were constantly fomented 
by the monarchs of Blefuscu ; and when they 
were quelled, the exiles always fied for refuge 
to that empire. It is computed that eleven 
thousand persons have at several times siif- 
fcied death, rather than submit to break 
their eggs at the smaller end. Many hun- 
dred large volumes have been published 
upon this controversy : hut the books of the 
Big-endians have been long forbidden, and 
the whole party rendered incapable by law 
of holding employments. During the course 
of these troubles, the emperors of Blefuscu 
did frequently expostulate by their ambassa- 
dors, accusing us of making a schism in re- 
ligion by offending against a fundamental 
doctrine of our gieat prophet Lustrog, in the 
fifiy-fouith chapter of the Bluiidecral, which 
is their Alcoran. This, however, is thought 
to he a mere strain upon the text ; for the 
woids are these : that all true believers hi eak 
theii eggs at the convenient end ; and which 
is the convenient end seems, in my humble 
opinion, to be left to every man's conscience, 
or at least in the power of the chief magis- 
trate to deterniine.§ 

The contioversy respecting the sacraments be- 
tween the Romish and Anglican churches is hu- 
morously portrayed in the dispute about the proper 
end of breaking the egg The emperor who cut his 
fingers is manifestly Henry VIII , who was so sadly 
perplexed by the sacrament of marnage and the 
difficulty of divorce. 

t Charles I. ^ J ames II. 

§ Swift appears to intimate that the great point 
at issue between the Romish and English churches, 
the sacrament of the euchanst, has heeii deoiled 
too positively by the theologians on both sid^s ; he 
intimates that the question of transnbstantiation 
should be left open to the faith of the receiver, in 
accordance with the memorable lines of Qaeerfc 
Mimbeth,— 

** Christ was the word that spake it, ^ 1 
Bte took the bread, and biwe it, 1 1 
Md what that word didtaakCf ^ p U* 
That I believe and take ft.*’* Ilf 
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“ Now the Big-endian exiles liave found so 
miicE credit in tke emperor of Blefiiscu’s 
court, and so muck private assistance and 
encouragement from their party here at 
home, that a bloody war has been carried on 
between the two empires for six-and-thiity 
moons, with various success ; during which 
time we have lost forty capital ships, and a 
much greater number of smaller vessels, to- 
gether with thirty thousand of our best sea- 
men and soldiers ; and the damage received 
by the enemy is reckoned to be somewhat 
greater than ours."^ However, they have 
now equipped a numerous fleet, and are just 
preparing to make a descent upon us ; and 
his imperial majesty, placing great confidence 
in your valor and strength, has commanded me 
to lay this accoimt of his affairs before you.” 

I desired the secretary to present my 
humble duty to the emperor, and let him 
know “ that I thought it would not become 
me, who was a foreigner, to interfere with 
parties ; but I was ready, with the hazard of 
my life, to defend his person and state against 
all invaders.” t 


CHAPTEE V, 

THE AUTHOE, BY AN EXTEAOBBINAEY STEAT- 
AOEM, PEEVENTS AN INVASION. — A HIGH 
TITLE OP HONOE IS CONPEREED UPON 
HIM.— AMBASSADORS ARRIVE PROM THE 
EMPEROR OP BTaEPUSCU, AND SUE FOR 
PEACE. — THE empress's APARTMENTS ON 
PIBE BY ACCIDENT ; THE AUTHOR INSTRU- 
MENTAL IN SAVING THE REST OP THE 


Billi]^ut is part of the continent, but the 
^plre of Blefuscu is an island situated to 
&e iiditheast of the mainland, from which it 
m JatW by a channel of eight hundred 
yaJdl I had not yet seen it, and upon 
notmof am Intended invasion, I avoided 

^ "lllugi d^^nptibn ,of the Big-eudiaii war is de- 
igned for wars hf the revolution,, which were 
tetlhiuated hy.’the peaoenf , Utr,echt, and the enn- 
ineration of the losses and slaughter occasioned by 
the war is intended to vindicate Harley and Boling- 
hrokb for bringing it to a ccaiclnslon 
t GuEvet, without eccatoib'l tlie Mbjeot of 
pnte, readily engaged to ^ ^ ^ ^ 

invasion ; became hh^"^ 
had a right to invade 
the propagation of truths i-t 


appearing on that side of the coast, for fear 
of being discovered by some of the eiieni}' ’s 
ships, who had received no intelligence of 
me, all intei course between the two empires 
having been stiictly forbidden during the 
iwar, upon pain of death, and an embargo 
I laid by our empeior upon all vensels what- 
soever. I communicated to his majesty a 
project I had formed of seizing the enemy's 
whole fleet, wdiich, as our scouts assiued us, 
lay at anchor in the haibor, ready to sail 
' with the fiist fair wind. I consulted the 
most experienced seamen upon the dcq>th of 
the channel, which they had often [dumbed ; 
who told me that in the middle, at high 
water, it was seventy glumcjluffb deep, which 
is about six feet of European rneasme, and 
the rest of it fifty glumgluffs at most. I 
walked towards the northeast coast, over 
against Blefuscu, where, lying down behind 
a hillock, I took out my small perspective- 
glass, and viewed tbe enemy’s fleet at anchor, 
consisting of about fifty inen-of-war and a 
great number of transports. I then came 
back to my house, and gave orders (for which 
I had a warrant) for a great quantity of the 
strongest cable and bars of iron. The cable 
was about as thick as packthread, and the 
bars of the length and size of a Iciiittiiig- 
needle. I trebled the cable to make it 
stronger, and, for the same reason, I twusted 
three of the iron bars together, bending the 
extremities into a hook. Having thus fixed 
! fifty hooks to as many cables, I went back to 
I the northeast coast, and, putting ofi* my coat, 

: shoes, and stockings, walked into the sea in 
my leathern jerkin, about half an hour before 
high water. I waded with what haste I 
could, and swam in the middle about thirty 
yards, till I felt ground. I arrived at the 
I fleet in less than half an hour. The enemy 
were so frighted when they saw me, that they 
escaped out of their ships and swam to shore, 
where there conld not be fewer than thirty 
thousand souls. I then took my tackling, 
and, fastening a hook to the hole at the prow 
of each, I tied all the cords together at the 
end. While I was thus mployed, the enemy 
dischaiged several thousand arrows, many of 
which stuck in my hands and Aica, and, 
beside the exc^sive smaaA, gavli ml mu<i 
tiirhance in my ^ork ]||r H^ateft apf ra- 
"in was folc I shqt|M 
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thought of an expedient I kept, among When I advanced to the middle of the chan- 
other little necebbaiies, a pair of spectacleb in nel, they weie yet ihore in pain, because I 
a private pocket, which, as I observed before, was -under water to my neck. The emperor 
had escaped the emperor’s search eis. These concluded me to be drowned, and that the 
I took out and fastened as strongly as I could enemy’s fleet was approaching in a hostile 
upon my nose, and, thus armed, went on manner ; but he -was soon eased of his fears ; 
boldly with my work, in spite of the enemy’s for the channel growing shal]|pwer every step 
arrows, many of which struck against the I made, I came in a short time within hear- 
glasses of my spectacles, but without any ing, and holding up the end of the cable, by 
other effect further than a little to discompose which the fleet wa^ fastened, I cried, in a 
them. I had now fastened all the hooks, loud voice, “Long live the most puissant 
and, taking the knot in my hand, began to king of Lillipnt 1 This great prince re- 
pull ; but not a ship would stir, for they ceived me at my landing with all possilde 
were all too fast held by their anchors, so encomiums, and created me a nardac upon 
that the boldest part of my enterprise re- the spot, which is the highest title of honor 
riiained. 1 therefore let go the cord, and, among them.* 

leaving the hooks fixed to the ships, I res^- His majesty desired I would take some 
lately cut with my knife the cables that other opportunity of bringing all the rest of 
fastened the anchors, receiving about two his enemy’s ships into his ports. And so un- 
hundred arrows in my face and hands ; then measurable is the ambition of princes that 
I took up the knotted end of the cables, to he seemed to think of nothing less than re- 
which my hooks were tied, and with great ducing the whole empire of Blefuscn into a 
ease drew fifty of the enemy’s largest men- province, and governing it by a viceroy ; of 
of- war after me. destroying the Big-endian exiles, and com- 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the least pelling that people to break the smaller end 
imagination of what I intended, were at first of their eggs, by which he would remain the 
confounded with astonishment. They had sole monarch of the whole world. But I 
&een me cut the cables, and thought my de- endeavored to divert him from this design 
sign was only to let the ships run adrift, or hy many argitments drawn from the topics 
fall foul on each other ; but when they per- * Tlie treaty at Utrecht was at first very popular 
ceived the whole fleet moving in order, and with the Euglish people; aud it was legardedby 
saw me pulling at the end, they set up such Queen Anne as a blessing to England and to Einope. 
a scream of grief and desmir as it is almost The promised demolition of Dunkirk, and its eur- 
•T .1 1 ^ render as a guaranty to Geneml Hill, were regarded 

impossible to describe or conceive* men 

I had got out of danger, I stopped awhile to vantage scarcely inferior to what the capture of the 
pi('k out the arrows that stuck in my hands Blefuscudian fleet would have been to the emperor 
and face, and rubbed on some of the same of Lilliput. Swift wrote a song on the event, which 
ointment that was given me at my first arri- was very popular. Ihe following are the conclud- 
val, as I have formerly mentioned. I then iug stanzas:— 
took off my spectacles, and waiting about an “ SCsmpped S pnv^em t’ 
hour till the tide W<lS a little fallen, I waded commoners who love good wine 

through the middle with my cargo, and ar- Will dnnk it now as well as peers ; 

i 1 ^ 1 * T Landed men shall have their rent, 

rived safe at the royal port oi Lilliput. stocks rise cent per cent : 

The emperor and his whole court stood on Dutch from hence shall no more millions drain; 

the shore, expecting the issue of this great We ‘ii bring on us no more debts, t 

adventure. They saw tbe sMps move for- 

ward in a large half-moon, but could not ^ 

cem me, who was up to my breast in water. signified the French to beat? 

We ^nt our money and our blood 
To make the Dutchmen proud and great: 

But the lord of Oicford swears I ^ | 

Dunkirk never shall be tlielrs ; t i | ! 

The Dutch-hearted Whigs may rail and oop^Mjj i ^ 
But true Englishmen may fill 1 1 I f * 

A health to General ECdb ^ I j ^ ^ i 

Fox the ^ueen now enjop her oWn | 'f f 1 1 f 


*The oapinre of the Blefuscudian fieft is in- 
tended to represent the efforts iftade by -^e Tory 
ministry to secure the naval of !England 

in the negotiations at Utrecht, ^nd particularly 
their success in procuring thd flepiolition of I>un- 
kirk and fihe cession of several Erefieh dblbnies. 
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of policy as well as justice ; and I plainly 
protested “ that I would never be an instru- 
ment of biinging a free and brave people 
into slavery ” ; and when the matter was de- 
bated m council, the wisest pait of the min- 
istry weie of my opinion * 

This open, bold declaration of mine was 
so opposite to the schemes and politics of his 
imperial majesty, that he could never forgive 
me. He mentioned it in a very artful man- 
ner at council, where I was told that some 
of the wisest appeared, at least by their si- 
lence, to be of my opinion ; but others, who 
were my secret enemies, could not forbear 
some expressions which by a side wind re- 
flected on me ; and from this time began an 
intrigue between his majesty and a junto of 
mmisters maliciously bent against me, which 
broke out in less than two months, and had 
like to have ended in my utter destruction. 
Of so little weight are the greatest services 
to princes, when put into the balance with a 
refusal to gratify their passions. 

About three weeks after this exploit there 
arrived a solemn embassy from Bletuscu with 
humble offers of a peace, which was soon 
concluded upon conditions very advantageous 
to our emperor, wherewith I shall not trouble 
the reader. There were six ambassadors with 
a tiain of about five hundred peisons ; and 
their entry was very magnificent, suitable to 
the grandeur of their master and the impor- 
tance of their business. When their treaty 
was finished, wherein I did them several 
good offices by the credit I now had, or at 
least appeared to have, at court, their excel- 
lencies, who were privately told how much I 
had been their friend, made me a visit in 
form. They began with many compliments 
upon my valor and generosity, invited me to 
that kingdom in the emperor their master^s 
name, and desired me to show them some 
* The conquest of France was seriously believed 
feasible by many friends of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; but when the siege of such a petty 
fortress as Bouchain occupied the greater part of 
one campaign, the best English statesmen saw there 
was little chapce of such a consummation. Mes- 
nager, if the memoirs published in his name he hot 
a forgery, declares that the Tones used to amioy the 
Whigs hy asking, “ How Iqng will it take to con- 
quer Frahce at the rate of a Bouchain per sum^ 
mer « ” In the debates on the Treaty of Utrecht 
(A. D. 171S), the advocates for peace had decidedly 
the best of the argument, so that ^nfllver is justified 
< > in saying wisest weie of Ms cjfiniom’* 

4 , — ^ — __ 


proofs of my prodigious strength, of which 
they had heard so many wonders ; wherein 
I leadily obliged them, hut shall not trouble 
the reader with the particulars. 

When I had lor some time entertained 
their excellencies, to their infinite satisfac- 
tion and surprise, I desired they would do 
me the honor to present my most humble 
respects to the emperor their master, the re- 
nown of whose virtues had so justly filled 
the whole world with admiration, and whose 
royal person I resolved to attend before I re- 
turned to my own country. Accordingly, the 
next time I had the honor to see our emperor, 

I desired his general license to wait on the 
Blefuseudian monarch, which he was pleased 
to grant me, as I could perceive, in a very 
cold manner ; but could not guess the reason 
till I had a whisper from a certain person, 

that Flinmap and Bolgolam had lepresented 
my intercourse with those ambastoadors as a 
mark of disaffection”; from which, I am 
sure, my heart was wholly free. And this 
was the first time I began to conceive some 
imperfect idea of courts and ministers.* 

It is to be observed that these ambassadors 
^oke to me by an interpreter, the languages 
of both empires differing as much from each 
other as any two in Europe, and each nation 
priding itself upon the antiquity, beauty, and 
energy of their own tongue, with an avowed 
contempt for that of their neighbor ; yet our 
emperor, standmg upon the advantage he had 
got by the seirare of their fleet, obliged them 
to deliver their credentials and make their 
speech in the Lilliputian tongue. And it 
must be confessed that, from the great in- 
tercourse of trade and commerce between 
both realms, from the continual reception 
of exiles which is mutual among them, and 
from the custom in each empire to send their 
young nobility and richer gentry to the other 
in order to polish themselves by seeing the 
world and understanding men and manners, 

* The charge raised against Gulliver for bis inno- 
cent intercourse with the ambassadors from Bletuscu 
alludes to the chief accusation brought against Bo- 
lingbroke (A. D. 1715), wbiob was bis treasonable 
intimacy with tbe French ministers during the 
negotiations of the peace at Utiechk Boling- 
broke*s journey to France to negotiate a separate 
peace, and his clandestme intevconxse with to;, 
ag^its of I/oms, were, however, of such a suspi- 
cious nature that he did not think it prodfflit to 
wait for Ms tdak ^ 1 4 ^ ^ H " 
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---tEere axe few peisons of distinction, or mer- many ages in erecting, preservea from de- 
chants, or seamen, who dweE in the maritime struction. 

parts, Tout what can hold conversation in both It was now daylight, and I returned to my 
tongues ; as I found some weeks after, when house without waiting to congratulate with 
I went to pay my respects to the Empeior the emperoi ; because, although I had doiu^ 
of Blefuscu, which, in the midst of great mis- a veiy eminent piece of service, yet I could 
fortunes, through the malice of my enemies, not tell how his majesty might resent the 
proved a very happy adventure to me, as I manner by which I had performed it t for, 
shall relate in its proper place. by the fundamental laws of the realm, it is 

The reader may remember, that when I capital in any person, of what quality so- 
signed those articles upon which I recovered ever, to desecrate so far the precincts of the 
my liberty, there were some which I disliked palace. But I was a little comforted by a 
upon account of their being too servile ; nei- message from bis majesty “that he would 
ther could anything but an extreme necessity give orders to the grand justiciary for pass- 
have forced me to submit. But being now a ing my pardon in form ” ; which, however, I 
nardac of the highest rank in that empire, could not obtain ; and I was privately as- 
such offices were looked upon as below my sui-ed that the empress, conceiving the great- 
dignity, and the emperor (to do him justice) est abhorrence of what I had clone, removed 
never once mentioned them to me. How- to the most distant side of the court, firmly 
ever, it was not long before I bad an oppor- resolved that those buildings should never be 
tunity of doing his majesty, at least as I then repaired for her use ; and, in the presence of 
thought, a most signal service. I was alanned her chief confidants, could not forbear vow- 
at midnight with the cries of many hundred ing revenge.* 

people at ray door ; by wMcb, being suddenly , ^ description of the empress’s hos- 

awaked, I was in some kind of terror. I heard account of his indecency and her forget- 

the word hurghjim repeated incessantly : sev- fulness of the essential service which he had ren- 
eral of the emperor^s court, making their way dered, alludes to the prejudices of Queen Anne, who 
through the crowd, entreated me to come im- was more indignant at the immorality of his writ- 
mediately to tbe palace, where her imperial in^ than grateful for hm sup^rt of her favonte 
. . na-rvra mimstry. It must be admitted that the chamcter 

majesty’s apartment WM on by the (mre- »Taleof aTub” are not in- 

lessness of a maid of honor, who lell asleep descrihed by this allegory of the fire in the 
while she was reading a romance. I got up palace, and the violation of propriety which Gulli^ 
in an instant ; and, orders being given to clear ver committed in extinguishing it, Nor will the 
the way before me, and it being likewise a reader of the “ Tale of a Tub ” be surprised at the 
moonshine night, I made a shift to get to the indignant feeling of the queen. So gi‘eat are its 

palace wilhout tramping on ^y of the peo- recmmende<l 

pie. I found they had already applied lad- i^y « because the ludicrous combinations 

d,ers to the walls of the apartment, and were ■w'hich are formed in the mind by tbe perusal 
lyeB provided with buckets, but the water tend to lower the respect due to revelation.” Tlie 
at some distance. These buckets were queen had actually nominated Swift to an English 
about the size of a large thimble, and the bishopric, when Dr. Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
poor,p 6 ople supplied me with them as fast as 

f, M • 1 1. J.1 .1. ^-nd declared that the author of such a work could 

t^y c^d S >ut the flame WM so violent that ^ 

they: ?httle ^gpod. I might easily have cjjiiirch. Hence Swift, in the lines on himself, 

stifleditSHih my coat ; which I unfortunate- complains that he is 

Ij left behiftd bielfor haste, and came away «By an old — pursued. 

only in my leathern’ jc^Mn. The case seemed ^ cw prelate and a royal prude.” 

wholly desperate ^and -dep^rahle and this again, 

magnificent palace ' 5 mve infallibly been ^ Tork is from Lambeth sent to show the Queen 
burnt down to tha . k hv a presence ^ dangerous treatise writ against the spleen, 

nown m » which, by th^ style, aud the drift, 

Ot mmd: unusual tq wid not suddenly Js thought could be the work of none but 

^ thought of /an ^ ^ Archbishop was ecferly seconded by t^e 

. the fire waf whm y of SomM-oi^ S^Wiffe had bitoriy 

rest of thaf fiOm© 
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CHAPTER YI * 

OF THE INHABITANTS OF LILLIPUT ; THEIR 
LEARNING, LAWS, AND CUSTOMS ; THE MAN- 
NER OP EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN. — 
THE AUTHOR^S WAY OF LIVING IN THAT 
COUNTRY. — HIS VINDICATION OF A GREAT 
LADY. 

Quarrels and intrigues are so common in 
courts that I need not dwell on the calum- 
nies devised by the envious to j>rejudice the 
mind of the empress still further against me, 
and I shall therefore turn to a different sub- 
j ect. Although I intend to leave the descrip- 
tion of this empire to a particular treatise, yet 
in the mean time I am content to gratify the 
curious reader with some general ideas. As 
the common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high, so there is an exact 
proportion in all other animals, as well as 
plants and trees ; for instance, the tallest 
horses and oxen are between four and five 
inches in height, the sheep an inch and half, 
more or less ; their geese about the bigness 
of a sparrow, and so the several gradations 
downwards till you come to the smallest, 
which to my sight weie almost invisible : 
but nature has adapted the eyes of the Lil- 
liputians to all objects proper for their view ; 
they see with great exactness, but at no great 
distance. And to show the sharpness of 
their sight towards objects that are near, I 
have been much pleased with a cook pull- 
ing a lark, which was not so large as a com- 
mon fly ; and a young girl threading an 
invisible needle with invisible silk. 

Their tallest trees are about seven feet 
high, — I mean some of those in the great 
royal park, the tops whereof I could but 
just reach with my fist clenched. The other 

petsuaded to revoke her determination, and Swift 
thenceforth always spoke of her in terms of con- 
’ tempt. 

* In a German critique on Gulliver’s Ikavels, this 
chapter has been rather severely censured, because 
the author has neglected to give any particulars of 
the Lilliputian climate and its effects; a source 
from which the review avers that many circum- 
stances might have been deduced which wbuld give 
an additional plansihility to the narrative. It must 
be observed, however, in Swift^s justi]fici|ticii% tji^t 
this neglect of observing climate and its pefatet 
ities is common to all the early narratives bf voy 
agers, and also liiat for the purposes Jiis satire it 
was necessary to identify the LilKpufian oKmate 
with that of England, ^ 


vegetables are in the same proportion ; but 
this I leave to the readeifs imagination. 

I shall say but little at present of their 
learning, which for many ages has flourished 
in all its branches among them ; but their 
manner of writing is very peculiar, being 
neither from the left to the right, like the 
Europeans, — 

nor from the right to the left, like the Ara- 
bians, — 

iX-SXli (SJLgLw 


nor from up to down, like the Chinese, - 

% ^ 


but aslant, from one comer of the paper to 
the other, like ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their heads 
directly downward, because they hold an 
opinion that in eleven thousand moons they 
are all to rise again ; in which j)eriod the 
earth (which they conceive to be fiat) will 
turn upside down, and by this means they 
shall, at their resurrection, be found ready 
standing on their feet. The learned among 
them confess the absurdity of this doctrine ; 
hut the practice still continues in compliance 
to the vulgar. 

There are some laws and customs in this 
empire very peculiar ; and if they were not 
so directly contrary to those of my own dear 
country, I should be tempted to say a little 
in their justification. It is only to he wished 
they were as well executed. The first I shall 
mention relates to informers. All crimes 
against the state are punished here with the 
utmost severity ; but if the person accused 
makes his innocence plainly to appear upon 
his triS.1, the accuser is immediately pufc to 
au ignominious death ; and out of his goods 
or lands the innocent person is quadruply j 
reeojnf>ensed for the loss of his tifhd, fbt ^ | 
da-nger he underwent, for the hardsMp I « I 
his imprisonment, and for aE the ^ 1 

hBB been at in making to vi 
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tEat fund be deficient, it is largely supplied tion ; with a bag of gold open in her right 
by the crown. The emperor also confers on hand, and a sword sheathed in her left, to 
him some pnbhc mark of his favor, and proc- show that she is nioie disposed to reward 
lamation is made of his innocence through than to punish. 

the whole city. In choosing persons for all employments, 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime they have more regard to good morals than to 
than theft, and therefore seldom fail to pun- great abilities ; for, since government is iie- 
ish it with death ; for they allege that care cessary to mankind, they believe that the 
and vigilance, ivith a very common under- common size of human understanding is 
standing, may preserve a man’s goods fiom fitted to some station or other ; and that 
thieves, but honesty has no fence against Providence never intended to make the in xn- 
superior cunning ; and, since it is necessary agement of public affairs a mystery to he 
that there should be a perpetual intercourse comprehended only by a few persons of suh- 
of buying and selling, and dealing upon lime genins, of which there seldom aie tin ee 
credit, where fraud is permitted and con- born in an age : but they suppose truth, jus- 
nived at, or has no law to punish it, the tice, temperance, and the like to be in e\eiy 
honest dealer is always undone, and the man’s power ; the practice of which viitues, 
knave gets the advantage. I remember assisted by experience and a good intention, 
when I was once interceding with the king would qualify any man for the service of his 
for a criminal who had wronged his master count] y, except where a course of study is 
of a gi’eat sum of money, which he received required. But they thought phe w ant of 
by order and ran away with, and happening moral virtues was so far from being sup- 
to tell his majesty, by ’way of extemmtion, plied by superior endowments of the inincl, 
that it was only a breach of trust, the that employments could never be put ia- 
emperor thought it monstrous in me to to such dangerous hands as those of ]>or- 
offer as a defence the greatest aggravation sons so qualified ; and, at least that the mis- 
of the crime ; aud truly I had little to say takes committed by ignorance, in a virtuous 
in return, further than the common answer disposition, would never be of such fatal con- 
that different nations had different customs ; sequence to the public weal as the practices 
for I confess I was heartily ashamed.'^ of a man whose inclinations led him to be 

Although we call rewards and punishments corrupt, and who had great abilities to niau- 
the two hinges upon which all government age, to multiply, and defend, his corruptions, 
turns, yet I could never observe this maxim In like manner, the disbelief of a Divi e 
to be put in practice by any nation except Providence renders a man incapable ot ho] 1- 
that of Lilliput. Whoever can there bring ing any public station ; for since king^ avow 
sufficient proof that he has strictly observed themselves to be the deputies of Providence, 
Ihe laws of his country for seventy-three the Lilliputians think nothing can be moie 
i^ppns has a claim to certain privileges, ac- absurd than for a prince to employ suoh 
eqrding to his quality and condition of life, men as disown the authority under which 
with a proportionable sum of money out of a he acts. 

fund appropriated for that use ; he likewise In relating these and the following laws, I 
the title of or legal, which would only be understood to mean the oiigi- 

2 ^ added to his name, but does not descend to nal institutions, and not the most scandaloxxs 
Ms ppst^y. And these people thought it a corruptions into which these people are fallen 
prodig^pu^i: defect of poUcy among us, when I by the degenerate nature of man. For, as 
told them that out laws were enforced only to that infamous practice of acquiring great 
by penaMes,^ without any mention of reward, employments by dancing on ropes, or badges 
It is upon! this account , that the image of of favor and distinction hy leaping over 
Justice, m their courts of Jiidicature, fe formed sticks and creeping under them, the retxder is 
vrith dx eyes ; , two b^ore, :a^' many behind, to obseiwe that they were first introduced by 
and on each side on^ 1b signify circumspec- the grandfather of the emperor now reigning, 
» All passed, Ijy and grew to the present height hythe grad- 
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ual increase of party and faction.* 
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author alludes to the prostitution of hoU- 
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Ingratitude ia among tlaem a capital crimCj 
as Vite read it to Lave been in some otber 
countries : for they reason thus ; tlaat who- 
ever makes ill returns to Ms benefactor must 
needs be a conunon enemy to the rest of 
mankind, from whom be has received no 
obligation, and therefore such a man is not 
fit to live. 

Their notions relating to the duties of 
parents and children differ extiemely from 
oars. For since the conjunction of male and 
female L founded upon the great law of na- 
ture, in Older to propagate and continue the 
species, the Lilliputians will needs have it 
th it men and women are joined together, 
like other animals, by the motives of their 
passions ; and that their tenderness towards 
their young proceeds from the like natural 
principle ; for which reason they will never 
allow that a child is imder any obligation to 
his father for begetting Mm, or to his mo^er 
for 1)1 inging him into the woild, which, con- 
sideiing the mi^uies of human life, wis 
neither a benefit in itself nor intended so by 
tie parents, on the child’s behalf.* Upon 
these, and tha like leasonings, their opinion 
is that parents are the last of all others to be 
trusted with the education of their own chil- 
dren ; and therefore they have in every town 
public nurseiies, where all parents, except 
cottagers and laborers, are obliged to send 
their infants of both sexes to be reared and 
educated, when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are sup- 
posed to have some rudiments of docility. 
These schools are of several kinds, suited to 
different qualities and both sexes. They 
have certain professors well skilled in pre- 
paring children for such a coudition of life 
as befits the rank of their parents and their 
own capacities, as well as inclinations, I 
shall first say something of the male nur- 
series, and then of the female. 

The nurseries for males of noble or emi-i 
nent birth are provided with grave and| 
learned professors and their several deputies. 
The clothes and food of the children are 

ors and the lavish distribution of titles in the reign 
of Janies I. 

^ Sir Walter Scott is of opinion that thjs idea is 
borrowed from Cyrano Bergerac^s Voyage to the 
MoOn, where he finds a people with whom it was 
the rule that parents should obey their ChfidrOn 
III las been a favorite with modj^tn lun^orists. 


plain and simple. They are bred up iu the 
principles of honor, justice, courage, modesty, 
clemency, religion, and love of their coun- 
try ; they are always employed in some busi- 
ness, except in the times of eating and sleep- 
ing, which are very short, and two hours for 
diversions, consisting of bodily exercises. 
They are dressed by men till four years of 
age, and then are obliged to dress themselves, 
although their quality be ever so gieat ; and 
the women attendants, who are aged propoi- 
tionably to ours at fifty, perform only the 
most menial offices. They are never uxifered 
to converse with servants, hut gotogethei, in 
smaller or greater numbers, to take their di- . 
versions, and always in the presence of a 
professor or one of his deputies ; w hereby 
they avoid those early had impressions of 
folly and vice to which our children are sub- 
ject. Their parents are suffered to see them 
only twice a year ; the visit is to last but an 
hour ; they are allowed to kiss the child at 
meeting and parting ; but a professor, who 
always stands by on those occasions, will not 
suffer them to wMsper, or use any fondling 
expiessions, or bring any presents of toys, 
sweetmeats, and the like. 

The pension from each family for the edu- 
cation and entertainment of a child, upon 
failure of due payment, is levied by the em- 
peror’s officers. 

The nurseries for children of ordinary gen- 
tlemen, merchants, traders, and handiciafts 
are managed proportionably after the same 
manner, only those designed for trades are 
put out apprentices at ^eleven years old, 
whereas those of persons of quality continue 
in their exercises till fifteen, wMch answeis 
to twenty-one with ns; but the confine- 
ment is gradualy lessened for the last three 
years. 

In the female nurseries the young girls of 
quality are educated much like the males, 
only they are dressed by orderly servants of 
their own sex, but always in the presence of 
a professor or deputy till they come to dress 
themselves, which is at five years old. And 
if it be found that these nurses ever presume 
to entertain the girls with frightful or foolish 
stories, or the common follies practised by 
chambermaids among us, they are publicly 
wMpped thrice about the city, imprisoned^" 
for a year, and banished for life to th# 
desolate part of the country. Tlilfe 
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youag ladies there axe as mtich ashamed of 
being cowards and fools as the men, and de- 
spise all personal ornaments beyond decency 
and cleanliness ; neitlier did I perceive any 
difference in their education made by their 
difference of sex, only that the exercises of 
the females were not altogether so robust, 
and that some rules were given them relating 
lo domestic life, and a smaller compass of 
learning was enjoined them : for their maxim 
is, that among people of quality a wife should 
be always a reasonable and agreeable com- 
panion, because she cannot always be young. 
Wlien the girls are twelve years old, which 
among them is the mairiageable age, their 
parents or guardians take them home, with 
great expressions of giatitude to the piofes- 
sors, and seldom without the tears of the 
yoimg lady and her companions. 

In the nurseries of females of the meaner 
sort the children are instructed in all kinds 
of work proper for their sex and their sev- 
eral degrees ; those intended for apprentices 
are dismissed at seven years old, the rest are 
kept until eleven. 

The meaner families who have children at 
these nurseries are obliged, beside their an- 
nual pension, which is as low as possible, to 
return to the steward of the nursery a small 
monthly share of their gettings, to he a por- 
tion for the child, and therefore all parents 
are limited in their expenses by the law. 
For the Lilliputians think nothing can be 
more unjust than for people, in subservience 
to their own appetites, to bring children into 
the world and leave the burden of support- 
ing them on the jfuhlic. As to persons of 
quality, they give security to appropriate a 
certain sum for each child, suitable to their 
c^dition ; and these funds are always man- 
with good husbandry and the most exact 

Th,e cotfagears and laborers keep their chil- 
dren at home, their business being only to 
till md cultivate the earthy and therefore 
their education is of little consequence to the 
public j but .the old and diseased among 
them are supported by hospitals, for begging 
is a ftrade unknown in this mpire. 
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cally turned, and being likewise forced by 
necessity, I bad made for myself a table and 
chan convenient enough, out of the largest 
trees in the royal park. Two hundred semp- 
stresses were employed to make me shiits 
and linen for my bed and table, all of the 
strongest and coarsest kind they could get, 
which, however, they w’-ere forced to quilt 
together in several folds, for the thickest was 
some degrees finer than lawn. Their linen 
is usually three inches wide, and tixiee feet 
make a piece. The sempstresses took my 
measure as I lay on the gioiind, one standing 
at my neck and another at my mid-leg, with 
a strong cord extended, that each held by the 
end, while a third measured the length of 
the cord with a rule of an inch long. Then 
they measured my right thumb, and desired 
no more ; for by a mathematical computation, 
that twice round the thumb is once round 
the wrist, and so on to the neck and the 
waist, and by the help of my old shirt, which 
I displayed on the ground before them for a 
pattern, they fitted me exactly. Three hun- 
dred tailors were employed in the same man- 
ner to make me clothes ; hut they had an- 
other contrivance for taking my measuie. 
I kneeled down, and they raised a ladder 
from the ground to my neck ; upon this lad- 
der one of them mounted and let fall a 
plumb-line from my collar to the floor, which 
just answered the length of my coat ; hut 
my waist and arms I measured myself. 
When my clothes were finished, which was 
done in my house (for the largest of theirs 
would not have been able to hold them), 
they looked like the patchwork made by the 
ladies in England, only that mine w'ere all 
of a color. 

I had three hundred cooks to dress my 
victuals, in little convenient huts built about 
my house, where they and their families 
lived, and prepared me two dishes apiece. I 
took up twenty waiters in my hand, and 
placed them on the table j a hundred more 
attended below on the ground, some Avith 
dishes of meat, and some with barrels of 
wine and other liquors slung on their shoul- 
ders, all which the waiters above drew up, 
as I wanted, in a very ingenious manner, by 
certain cords, as we ^ draw bneket tip a 
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to ours, but tbeir beef is excellent. I have 
bad a sirloin so large that I have been forced 
to make three bites of it ; but this is rare. 
My servants were astonished to see me eat it, 
bones and all, as in our country we do the 
leg of a lark. Their geese and turkeys I 
usually ate at a mouthful, and I confess they 
far exceed ours. Of their smaller fowl I 
could take up twenty or thirty at the end of 
my knife. 

One day Hs imperial majesty, being in- 
formed of my way of living, desired “ that 
himself and his royal consort, with the young 
princes of the blood of both sexes, might 
have the happiness," as he was pleased to 
call it, “ of dining with me." They came, 
accordingly, and I placed them in chairs ol 
state upon my table, just over against me, 
with their guards about them. Flimnap, the 
lord high-treasurer, attended there likewise, 
with his white staff, and I observed he often 
looked on me with a sour countenance, which 
I would not seem to regard, but ate more 
than usual, in honor to my dear country, as 
well as to fill the court with admiration. I 
have some private reasons to believe that 
this visit from his majesty gave Flimnap an 
opportunity of doing me ill offices to his 
master. That minister had always been my 
secret enemy, though he outwardly care««sed 
me more than was usual to the moroseness 
of his nature. He represented to the em- 
peror 'Hhe low condition of his treasury, 
that he was forced to take up money at a 
great discount, that exchequer bills would 
not circulate under nine per cent below par, 
that I had cost his majesty above a million 
and a halt of s^prugs (their greatest gold coin, 
about the bigness of a spangle), and, upon 
the whole, that it would be advisable in the 
emperor to take the first fair occasion of dis- 
missing me." * 

I am here obliged to vindicate the reputa- 
tion of an excellent lady, who was an inno- 
cent sufferer on my account. The treasurer 
took a fancy to be jealous of his wife, from 
the malice ojF some evil tongues, who in- 
formed him that her Grace had taken a 
violent affection for my person ; ^d the 
court scandal ran for some time, that she 

^ Sir Koberl Walpole was often reproached with 
fslee economy, — no uncommon topie of railing 
a^nsi Ihe Whigs. The paraimionlons ^position 
m (S^corge f . hes been already ^oti<^edn 


once came privately to my lodging. This 
I solemnly declare to be a most infamous 
falsehood, without any grounds, further than 
that her Grace was pleased to tieat me with 
all innocent marks of freedom and friend- 
ship. I own she came often to my house, 
but always publicly, nor ever without three 
more in the coach, who were usually her sis- 
ter and yonng daughter, and some particular 
acquaintance ; but this was common to many 
other ladies of the court ; and I still appeal 
to my servants round whether they at any 
: time saw a coach at my door without know- 
ing what persons were in it. On those occa- 
sions, when a servant had given me notice, 
my custom was to go immediately to the 
door ,* and, after paying my respects, to take 
up the coach and two horses very carefully 
in my hands (for if there were six horses, 
the postilion always unharnessed four), and 
place them on a table, where I had fixed a 
movable rim quite round, of five inches high, 
to prevent accidents ; and I have often had 
four coaches and horses at once on my table, 
full of company, while I sat in my chair, 
leaning my face towards them ; and when I 
was engaged with one set, the coachmen 
would gently drive the others round my 
table. I have spent many an afternoon very 
agreeably in these conversations. But I defy 
the treasurer, or his two informers (I will 
name them, and let them make the best of 
it), Clustril and Brunlo, to prove that any 
person ever came to me incognito, except the 
secretary Eeldresal, who was sent by express 
command of his imperial majesty, as I have 
before related. I should not have dwelt so 
long upon this particular, if it had not been 
a point wherein the reputation of a great lady 
is so nearly concerned,* to say nothing of my 
own ; though I then had the honor to he a 
nardac, which the treasurer himself is not ; 
for all the world knows that he is only a 
glwmglum, a title inferior hy one degree, as 
that of a marquis is to a duke in England ; 
yet I allow he preceded me in right of 
Ms post. These false informations, whick I 
afterwards came to the knowledge of by in 

* Tke Dean probably alludes to the inquiries 
made into Bolingbroke’s intrigues by the committee 
of 1715, and particularly that which hS wds 
pected of having form^ with MSdame 
There are few passages in this work which dan 
pete for grave and quiet humor with ^ 
earnest dience the lady’e chara(?fce%i i ^ 
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accident not proper to mention, made the 
treasurer show his lady for some time an ill 
countenance and me a worse ; and although 
he was at last undeceived and reconciled to 
her, yet I lost all credit with him, and found 
my interest decline very fast with the emper- 
or himself, who was, indeed, too much gov- 
erned by that favorite. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE AUTHOR, BEING INFORMED OF A DESIGN 
TO ACCUSE HIM OP HIGH TREASON, MAKES 
HIS ESCAPE TO BLEFUSGU. — HIS RECEP- 


TION THERE. 


An account of my leaving this kingdom 
may properly be piefaced hy some particu- 
lars of a private intrigue which had been for 
two months forming against me. I had been 
hitherto, all my life, a stranger to couits, for 
which I was unqualified hy the meanness of 
my condition. I had indeed heard and read 
enough of the dispositions of great princes 
and ministers ; hut never expected to have 
found snch terrible effects of them in so re- 
mote a country, governed, as I thought, hy 
very different maxims from those in Europe. 

When I was just prepaiing to pay my at- 
tendance on the emperor of Blefuscu, a con- 
siderable person at court (to whom I had 
been very serviceable, at a time -when he lay 
under the highest displeasure of his impel ial 
tnajesty) came to my house very privately 
at liight, in a close chair, and, without send- 
feg his name, desired admittance. The chair- 
aHen were dismissed, I put the chair, with his 
fordship in it, into my coat pocket ; and giv- 
^ orders to a trusty servant to say I was 
indisposed and gone to sleep, I fastened the 
‘ ^ tditf df house, placed the chair on the 
I ^ ^ table, ^ teording to ihy usual custom, and sat 
down by ik, i After the ccmmon salutations 
" dver, observing his lordship’s coiinte- 
iikneO lull 'of cctecern, and inquiring into the 
TeasbUj ho' dOafred I would hear him with 
patience in a' matter that highly concerned 
ray honor and my life” His speech' was to 
the following effect, for I took notes of it as 
soon as he left me : — 

“You are to know,” said he, “that several 
committees of council have been lately called, 
in the most private manner, on your accoimt j 


and it is hut two days since his majesty came 
to a full resolution. 

“You are very sensible that Skyresh Bol- 
golam (galhet, or high admiral) has been your 
mortal enemy almost ever since your arrival. 
His original reasons I know not ; but his 
hatred is increased since your great success 
against Blefuscu, by which his glory as ad- 
miral is much obscured. This lord, in con- 
junction with Elimnap the high treasurer, 
whose enmity against you is notorious on ac- 
count of his lady, Limtoc the general, Lalcon 
the chamberlain, and Balmuff the gi and jus- 
ticiary, have prepared articles of impeach- 
ment against you, for treason and other cap- 
ital crimes.” 

This preface made me so impatient, being 
conscious of my own merits and innocence, 
that I was going to interrupt him ; when he 
entreated me to he silent, and thus pro- 
ceeded : — 

“ Out of gratitude for the favors you have 
done me, I procured information of the 
whole proceedings, ,and a copy of the ar- 
ticles ; * wherein I venture my head for your 


ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT 


QUINBUS FLESTRIN, THE MAN-MOUNTAIN. 


Whereas, by a statute made in the reign 
of his imperial majefety Calin Deftar Plune, 
it is enacted, that whosoever shall make 


* Tliese articles are designed to ridicule the arti- 
cles of impeachment against Oxford, Ormond, and 
Bolingbroke, in 1715. 

There are many who believed that, in consequence 
of the numerous victories obtained by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Pnnce Eugene it would have 
been possible for the Allies to have marched to 
Paris and compelled Louis XIY. to purchase peace 
by the sacrifice of a large portion of his dominion. 
Swift so far yields to popular prejudice as not to 
contest the possibihty of such an exidoit (here* 
typified hy the complete conquest of Blefuscu) ; he 
takes the higher ground of national justice, and in- 
sinuates that if the Allies had violated the integrity 
of Fi’ance, they would have befen guilty of the very 
crime which furnished a pretext for their inveterate 
hostihty to Louis XIY. The frivolous and vexa- 
tious character of some of Ihe articles of Gulliveris 
impeachment is scarcely an ex^geration of the 
trivial nature of many oi the charges brought 
Queen Anne*s last, cabinet hy the Walpole 
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water witLiii the precincts of the royal pal- 
ace shall be liable to the pains and penalties 
of high treason ; notwithstanding, the said 
Quinbns Flestrin, m open breach of the said 
law, under color of extinguishing the fire 
kindled in the apartment of his majesty's 
most dear impeiial consort, did maliciously, 
traitorously, and devilishly, by discharge of 
his urine, put out the said fire kindled in the 
said apartment, lying and being within the 
precincts ot the said royal palace, against the 
statute in that case provided, etc,, against 
the duty, etc. 

ART, II. 

That the said Quinbus Flestrin having 
brought the imperial fleet of Blefuscu into the 
royal port, and being afterwards commanded 
by his imperial majesty to seize all the other 
ships of the said empire of Blefuscu, and re- 
duce that empire to a province, to he governed 
by a viceroy from hence, and to destroy and 
put to death not only all the Big-endian exiles, 
but likewise all the people of that empire 
who would not immediately forsake the Big- 
endian heresy ; he, the said Flestiin, like a 
false traitor against this most auspicious, 
serene, imperial majesty, did petition to be 
excused from the said service, upon pretence 
of unwillingness to force the consciences or 
destroy the liberties and lives of an innocent 
people.* 

ART. III. 

That whereas certain ambassdors arrived 
from the court of Blefuscu, to sue for peace 
in his majesty's court ; be, the said Flestiin, 
did, like a false traitor, aid, abet, comfort, 
and divert the said ambassadors, although he 
knew them to be servants of a prince who 
was lately an open enemy to his imperial 
majesty, and in an open war against his said 
majesty. 

ART. IV. 

That the said Quinbus Flestrin, pontrary 
to the duty of a faithful subject, is now pre- 
paring to make a voyage to the court and em- 
pire of Blefuscu, for which he has received 
only verbal license from his imperial majesty, 

* A lawyer thinks himself honest if he does the 
best he can for his client ; and a statesman^ if he 
promotes the interests of his country • hut the 
Bean here inculcates a higher notion of right and 
wrong and obligations to a larger commimity. — 
J # 4 1 


and, under color of the said license, does 
falsely and traitorously intend to take the 
said voyage, and thereby to aid, comfort, and 
abet the empeior of Blefuscu, so lately an 
enemy, and in open war with his imperial 
majesty aforesaid. 

‘‘ There are some other articles ; hut these 
are the most important, of which I have 
read you an abstract. 

In the several debates upon this impeach- 
ment, it must he confessed that his majesty 
gave many maiks of his great lenity ; often 
urging the services you had done him, and 
endeavoring to extenuate your crimes. The 
treasurer and admiral insisted that you should 
he put to the most painful and ignominious 
death, by setting fire to your house ajt night j 
and the geneial was to attend with twenty 
thousand men, armed with poisoned arrows, 
to shoot you on the face and hands. Some of 
your servants were to have private orders to 
strew a poisonous juice on your shirts and 
sheets, which would soon make you tear your 
own flesh, and die in the utmost torture, Thp 
general came into the same opinion ; so that 
for a long time there was a majority against 
you ; but his majesty resolving, if possible, 
to spare your life, at last brought off the 
chambeilain. 

Upon this incident, Reldresal, principal 
secretary for private affairs, who always 
approved hims^elf your true friend, was com- 
manded by the emperor to deliver his opin- 
ion, which he accordingly did ; and there- 
in justified the good thoughts you have of 
him. He allowed your crimes to he great, 
but that still there was room for mercy, the 
most commendable virtue in a prince, and for 
which his majesty was so justly celebrated. 
He said the friendship between you and him 
was so well known to the world, that per- 
haps the most honorable board might think 
him partial ; ho'^''^®ver, in obedience to the 
command he had received, he would freely 
offer his sentiments. That if his majesty, in 
consideration of your services and pursuant 
to Ms own merciful disposition, would please 
to spare your life, and only give orders ta 
put out both of your eyes, be humbly con-^ 
eeived that, by this expedient, justice i^hk . 
in soms measure be satisfied, and. all tKa 
world would applaud the lenity of mi am-. 

, peror, as |v^l as the fair and gen^ous 
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ceedings of tliose who liaye the honor to he i 
his counsellors. That the loss of your eyes 
would be no impediment to your bodily 
strength, by which you might still be useful 
to his majesty ; that blindness is an addition 
to courage, by concealing dangers from us ,* 
that the fear you had for your eyes was the 
greatest difldculty in bringing over the en- 
eniy^s fleet; and it would be sufiicient for 
you to see by the eyes of the ministers, since 
the greatest princes do no more."^ 

“ This proposal was received with the ut- 
most disapprobation by the whole hoard. 
Bolgolam, the admiral, could not preserve 
bis temper ; but, rising up in a huy, said, he 
wondered how the secretary durst presume 
to give his opinion lor preserving the life of 
a traitor : that the services you had performed 
weie, by all true reasons of state, the great 
aggravation of your crimes ; that you, who 
was able to extinguish the fire by discharge 
of urine in her majesty’s apartment (which 
he mentioned with horror), might, at another 
time, raise an inundation by the same means, 
to drown the whole palace ; and the same 
strength which enabled you to bring over 
the enemy’s fleet might serve, upon the first 
discontent, to carry it back ; that be had 
good reason to think you were a Big-endian 
in your heart ; and, as treason begins in the 
heart before it appears in overt acts, so he 
accused you as a traitor on that account, and 
therefore insisted you should ^ put to death. 

“ The treasurer was of the same opinion *. 
he showed to what straits his majesty’s reve- 
nue was reduced by the charge of maintain- 
ing you, which would soon grow insupport- 
able ; that the secretary’s expedient of putting 
out Vour eyes was so far from being a rem- 
edy against this evil, that it wonld probably 
increase it, as is manifest from the common 
practke of blinding some kind of fowls, after 
which they fed the faster and grew sooner 
fat ; that his sacred majesty and the council, 
who are yottr judges^ w^re, in their own con- 
ficienees, fully convineecl of your guilt, which 

* The' pretended merciful comsel of Mdresal, 
who proposed a comtoratation of punishment which, i 
however, was worse than death, appears to be a 
satire m those "Whigs who prdpbeeflf that the Bari 
of Oxford and Lord IBoling'^roke,' instead fJ' beihg 
impeached fot high tamson ;and thus Thought $n 
peril of life, shouM only he acrased of h^misdp 
meanors, which would Justify their >eing deprived' 
of title and ests.te, and sentenced to civil dea^ t * 


was a sufficient argument to condemn you to 
death without the formal proofs required by 
the strict letter of the law.* 

“But his imperial majesty, fully deter- 
mined against capital punishment, was gra- 
ciously pleased to say, that since the council 
thought the loss of your eyes too easy a cen- 
sure, some other may be inflicted hereafter, t 
And your hiend the secretary, humbly desir- 
ing to be heard again, in answer to wdiat the 
tieasiirer had objected, concerning the great 
charge his majesty was at in maintaining 
you, said that his excellency, who had the 
sole disposal of the emperoi’s revenue, might 
easily provide against that evil by gradually 
lessening your establishment ; by which, for 
want of sufiicient food, you wull grow w’eak 
and faint, and lose your appetite, and con- 
sume in a few months ; neither w^ould the 
stench of your carcass be then so dangerous, 
when it should become more than half 
diminished ; and immediately upon your 
death five or six thousand of his majesty’s 
subjects might, in two or three days, cut 
your flesh from your bones, take it away by 
caitloads, and bury it in distant parts, to 
prevent infection, leaving the skeleton as a 
monument of admiration to posterity. 

“ Thus by the great friendship of the sec- 
retary the whole affair was compromised. 
It w^as strictly enjoined that the project of 
starving you by degrees should be kept a 
secret ; but the sentence of putting out your 
eyes was entered on the books ; none dis- 
senting, except Bolgolam, the admiral, who, 
being a creature of the empress, was perpet- 
ually instigated by her majesty to insist upon 

* There is something so odious in whatever is 
wrong, that even those whom it does not subject to 
punishment endeavor to color it with an appeal ance 
of nght ; hut the attempt is always unsuccessful, 
and only betrays a consciousness of deformity by 
showing a desire to hide it. Tims the Lilliputian 
court pretended a right to dispense with the strict 
letter of the law to put Gulliver to death, though 
by the strict letter of the law only he could be con- 
victed of a crime ; the intention of the statute not 
being to suffer the palace rather to be burnt than 
so to be extinguished. — Jffawkswortk, 

i* This appears to be directed against the partial 
pardon which was Ranted to Lord Bolingbroke. 
George I. could never be persuaded to restore 
him to his rights as a peer, though Bolingbroke » 
; bribed^ the Duchess of ^ Kendal to use her powerful 
, Intexicessxon, and actually induced her to place his 
: memorial in the king’s own hand. ^ t 
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your death, she having home perpetual mal- 
ice against you on account of that infamous 
and illegal method you took to extinguish 
the fire in her apartment. 

In three days your friend the secretary 
will he directed to come to your house and 
read before you the articles of unpeachment ; 
and then to signify the great lenity and favor 
of hib majesty and council, whereby you are 
only condemned to the loss of your eyes, 
which his majesty does not question you will 
gratefully and humbly submit to ; and 
twenty of his majesty^s surgeons will attend, 
in order to see the operation well performed, 
by discharging very sharp-pointed arrows 
into the balls of your eyes, as you lie on the 
ground. 

I leave to your pmdence what measures 
you will take ; and, to avoid suspicion, I must 
immediately return in as private a manner as 
I came.” 

His lordship did so ; and I remained alone, 
under many doubts and perplexities of mind. 

It was a custom introduced by this piince 
and his ministry (very different, as I have 
been assured, from the practice of former 
times), that after the court had decreed any 
cruel execution, either to gratify the mon- 
arch’s resentment or the malice of a favorite, 
the emperor always made a speech to his 
whole council, expressing his great lenity ^ 
and tendeniass as qualities knovm and con- 
fessed by all the world. This speech was 
immediately published throughout the king- 
dom ; * nor did anything terrify the people 
so much as those encomiums on his majesty’s 
mercy ; because it was observed that the 
more these praises were enlarged and insisted 
on, the more inhuman was the punishment, 
and the sufferer more innocent. Yet, as to 
myself, I must confess, having never been 
designed for a courtier, either by my birth or 
education, I was so ill a judge of tMngs that 
I could not discover the lenity and favor of 
this sentence, but conceived it (perhaps erro- 
neously) rather to be rigorous than gentle. 
I sometimes thought of standing my trial ; 

* Sir Walter Scott supposes that a sarcasm is in- 
tended here against the royal proclamations issued 
ate the rebellion of 1715, but Bwift more prohaHy 
alludes to the Mug's speech at the openh^ Of Par- 
liament, October 11, 1722, wimwln h4 informed 
Hous^ of the conspiracy' to restiore to Pr@^ 
lender, in whleli Atetey fs^ ; 


for, although I could not deny the facts al- 
leged in the several articles, yet I hoped they 
would admit of some extenuation. But hav- 
ing in my life perused many state trials, 
which I ever observed to terminate as the 
judges thought fit to direct, I durst not rely 
on so dangerous a decision in so critical a 
juncture and against such powerful enemies. 
Once I was strongly bent upon resistance : 
for, while I had Hherty, the whole strength 
of that empire could hardly subdue me, and 
I might easily with stones pelt the metropolis 
to pieces ; but I soon I’ejected that project 
with horror by remenibeiing the oath I had 
made to the emperor, the favors I leceived 
from him, and the high title of narclac h© 
conferied upon me. Neither had I so soon 
learned the gr<ititude of courtiers, to per- 
suade myself that his majesty’s present se- 
verities acquitted me of all past oblige^ 
tions* 

At last I fixed upon a resolution, for which 
it is probable I may incur some censure, and 
not unjustly ; for I confess I owe the pre- 
serving of mine eyes, and consequently my 
liberty, to my own great rashness and want 
of experience ; because, if I had then known 
the nature of princes and ministers, which I 
have since observed in many other courts, 
and their methods of treating criminals less 
obnoxious than myself, I should, with great 
alacrity and readiness, have submitted to so 
easy a punisbrnentt But, hurried on by the 
precipitancy ot youth, and having his im- 
perial majesty’s license to pay my attendance 

* Griilliver's defence of himself for escaping to 
Blefnscu is a covert apology for Bolingbrokc’s flight 
to France in 1715 ; a circumstance which was fre- 
quently quoted as decisive proof of his guilt, and 
censured as an act of imprudence by many who be- 
lieved in his innocence- The Bean insinuates that 
it was, like that of Gulliver, rendered necessary hy 
the malice of the ministers of the day , and it must 
be confessed that the mode m which the articles of 
impeachment were urged forward gave too much 
reason to believe that Bolingbroke’s death was pre^ 
determined by his accusers. 

+ Tliis bitter stroke of irony is directed against 
the acts of Parliament by which Ormond, Boling- 
brbke, and the Bishop of Eochester were attainted* 
Swift gave rather a perilous proof of his belief In 
th^ innocence of the Duke of Ormond., when, aft^ 
that nobleman’s attainder, the heralds from the Irish : 
Oollege of Aims went to remove his escutcheon • 
fpqia St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Swift refused them 
^admittance, and persevw^ in keeping to dtikeb 
coat-of-arms in its andent place ofJhotfcfjSrJf ^ 
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upon the emperor of Blefuscu, I took this 
opportunity, before the three clays were 
elapsed, to send a letter to my friend the sec- 
retary, signifying my resolution of setting 
out that morning lor Blefuscit, pursuant to 
the leave I had got ; and, without waiting 
for an answer, I went to that side of the isl- 
and where our fleet lay. I seized a large 
man-of-war, tied a cable to the prow, and 
lifting up the anchors, I stripped myself, put 
my clothes (together with my coverlet, which 
I carried under my arm) into the vessel, and 
drawing it alter me, between wading and 
swimming, arrived at the royal port of Ble- 
fuscu, where the people had long expected 
me ; they lent me two guides to direct me to 
the capital city, which is of the same name. 
I held them in my hands till I came within 
two hundred yards of the gate, and desired 
them signify my arrival to one of the 
secretaries, and let him know I there waited 
his majesty^s command.” I had an answer 
in about an hour, that his majesty, attended 
by the royal family, and great officers of the 
eourt, was coming ont to receive me.” I ad- 
vanced a hundred yards. The emperor and 
his train alighted from their horses, the em- 
press and laclies from their coaches, and I did 
not perceive they were in any fright or con- 
cern. I lay on the ground to kiss his maj- 
esty’s and the empress’s hands. I told his 
majesty, “ that I was come according to my 
promise, and with the license of the emperor 
my master, to have the honor of seeing so 
mighty a monarch, and to offer him any ser- 
vice in my power consistent with my duty 
to my own prince ” ; not mentioning a word 
cff my disgrace, because I had hitherto no 
TOgular information of it, and might suppose 
piyself wholly ignorant of any such design ; 
ieither could I reasonably conceive that the 
\ ^mpeacor would discover the secret while I 
was out of his power ; wherein, however, it 
l^n appwed I was deceived. 
f 1 shall not tj^ubls the reader with the pax- 
Mcnkr account of my reception at this court, 
which was suitable to the generosity of so 
great a prince, nor of the . difficulties J was 
in for want of a house and bed, being forced 
to lie on the ground, wrapped up in my beyw 
erlet. * ^ ' • - ■ ‘ ‘ ^ | ' 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE AUTHOR, BY A LUCKY ACCIDENT, FINDS 
MEANS TO LEAVE BLEPUSCU ; AND, AFTER 
SOME DIFFICULTIES, RETURNS SAFE TO HIS 
NATIVE COUNTRY. 

Three days after my arrival, walking out 
of cuiiosity to the northeast coast of the 
island, I observed, about half a league off in 
the sea, somewhat that looked like a boat 
overturned. I pulled off my shoes and stock- 
ings, and wading tw’o or three hundred yards 
I found the object to approach nearer by 
force of the tide, and then plainly saw it to be 
a real boat, which I suppo'^ed might by some 
tempest have been driven from a ship ; 
whereupon I returned immediately towards 
the city, and desired his imperial majesty to 
lend me twenty of the tallest vessels he had 
left, after the loss of his fleet, and three 
thousand seamen, under the command of his 
vice-admiral. This fleet sailed round, while 
I went back the shortest way to the coast 
where I first discovered the boat. I foimd 
the tide had driven it still nearer. The sea- 
men were all provided with cordage, which 
I had beforehand tmsted to a sufficient 
strength. When the ships came up, I 
stripped myself, and waded till I came with- 
in a hundred yards of the boat, after which I 
was forced to swim till I got up to it. The 
seamen threw me the end of the cord, which 
I fastened to a hole in the forepart of the 
boat, and the other end to a man-of-war ; 
but I found all my labor to little purpose ; 
for, being out of my depth, I was not able to 
work. In this necessity I was forced to 
swim behind, and push the boat forward, as 
often as I could, with one of my hands ; and 
the tide favoring me, I advanced so far that 
I could just hold up my chin and feel the 
ground. I rested two or three minutes and 
then gave the boat another shove, and so on, 
till the sea was no higher than my arm-pits ; 
and now, the most laborious part being over, 
I took ont my other cables, which were 
stowed in one of the ships, and fastened them 
first to the boat and then to nine of the 
vessels which attended me ; the wind being 
favorable, the seamen towed, and I shoved, 
* * til we arriVei witlnh Ibrty.^ards of the 
j^ncl, y^aitmg Ihe^tiie w^diii f 

tb^ boa^ and by the assistance of two 
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made a shift te turn it on its bottom, and 
found it was but little damaged. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the 
difficulties I was under, by the help of cer- 
tain paddles, which cost me ten days making, 
to get my boat to the royal port of Blefuscu, 
where a mighty concourse of people appeared 
upon my arrival, full of wonder at the sight 
of so prodigious a vessel. I told the emperor 
“ that my good fortune had thrown this boat 
in my way, to carry me to some place whence 
I might return into my native counfry ; and 
begged liis majesty^s orders for getting 
materials to fit it up, together with his 
license to depart ” ; which, after some kind 
expostulations, he was pleased to grant. 

I did very much wonder, in all this time, 
not to have heard * of any express relating 
to me from our emperor to the court of 
Blefuscu. But I was afterwards given pri- 
vately to understand, that his imperial 
majesty, never imagining I had the least 
notice of his designs, believed I was only 
gone to Blefuscu in performance of my prom- 
ise, according to the license he had given 
me, which was well known at our court, and 
would return in a few days, when the 
ceremony was ended. But he was at last in 
pain at my long absence ; and after consult- 
ing with the treasurer and the rest of that 
cabal, a person of quality was despatched 
with a copy of the articles against me. This 
envoy had instructions to represent to the 
monarch of Blefuscu “the great lenity of 
his master, who was content to punish me no 
further than with the loss of mine eyes ; that 
I had fied from justice ; and if I did not re- 
turn in two hours, I should he deprived of 
my title of nardac, and declared a traitor.” 
The envoy further added “ that, in order to 
maintain the peace and amity between both 
empires, his master expected that his brother 
of Blefuscu would give orders to have me 
sent back to Lillipufc, bound hand and foot, 
to he punished as a traitor.” t 

The emperor of Blefuscti, having taken 

* I did very much wonder not to have heard,” 
etc. This sentence is ungrammatical ; it should 
have been, “ I did very much wonder, in all this 
time, at not having heard of any expr^s,” etc. — 
Blwriddn 

f This embassy from LdHput is^ d^esighed to 
satirfee the frequent remonstfatotoy made to the 
l^ch court by the in conse- 

the protect!^ tf t|e#acolites. 


three days to consult, returned an answer 
consisting of many civilities and excuses. 

He said, “ that, as for sending me hound, his 
brother knew it was impossible ; that al- 
though I had deprived him of his fleet, yet 
he owed great obligations to me for many 
good offices I had done him in making peace. 
That, however, both their majesties would 
soon be made easy ; for I had found a pro- 
digious vessel on the shore able to carry me on 
the sea, which he had given orders to fit up, 
with my own assistance and direction ; and 
he hoped, in a few weeks, both empires 
would be freed fcom so insupportable an 
incumbrance.” 

With this answer the envoy returned to 
LUliput, and the monarch of Blefuscu related 
to me all that had passed ; offering me at 
the same time (but under the strictest con- 
fidence) his gracious protection, if I would 
continue in his service ; wherein although I 
believed him sincere, yet I resolved never- 
more to put any confidence in princes or 
ministers, where I could possibly avoid it ; 
i and therefore, with all due acknowledgments 
for his favorable intentions, I humbly begged 
to be excused. I told him that, “ since for- 
tune, whether good or evil, had thrown a 
vessel in my way, I was resolved to venture 
myself on the ocean, rather than be an 
occasion of difference between two such 
mighty monarchs.” Neither did I find the 
emperor at all displeased ; and I discovered 
by a certain accident that he was very glad 
of my resolution and so were most of his 
ministers.* 

* This irony is directed against the jealousy with 
which Bolmgbroke, during his exile, was regarded 
by the French ministers. His restless spirit of in- 
trigue rendered him scarcely less formidable at 
Versailles than he had been at St. James’s. Dur- 
ing his exile Bolmgbroke entered into the Preten- 
der’s service, but soon quarrelled with his master, 
and was formally attainted at the mock-court of 
St. James’s. It was a singular fortune to be secre- 
tary to and attainted by both governments. Swift 
has invariably eulogized Bolmgbroke as a pure pa- 
triot ; but he was far from deserving that character. 

“ His life,” says a recent writer, was chiefly spent 
in retirement, and although not highly exemplary of 
practical wisdom, he was looked up to with oracular 
veneration by contemporary wits end |>Cl|ti(i|ns. ( J j 
He was a fine speaker and highly acComplishet . 
man ; of great energy and decision of W | f-l 

unscrupulous, and lacked the integrity of ^ihciple ^ 
and singleness of purpose which inspire confld^W 
and hsd. to unquesMoned exdellende* i 4 
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These considerations moved me to hasten and, when I had gone about four leagues to 
my departure somewhat sooner than I in- the northward, the wind being at southeast 
tended ; to which the court, impatient to at six in the evening I descried a small island 
have me gone, very readily contributed, about half a league to the northwest. I 
Five hundred workmen were employed to advanced forward and cast anchor on the lee 
make two sails to my boat, according to my side of the island, which seemed to be unin- 
directions, by quilting thirteen folds of their habited. I then took some refreshment, and 
strongest linen together, I was at the pains went to my rest. I slept well, and, as I con- 
of making ropes and cables by twisting ten, jecture, at least six hours, for I found the 
twenty, or thirty of the thickest and stron- day broke in two hours after I awaked. It 
gest of theirs. A great stone that I happened was a clear night. I ate my breakfast before 
to find, after a long search, by the sea-shore, the sun was up ; and, heaving anchor, the 
served me for an anchor. I had the tallow wind being favorable, I steered the same 
of three hundred cows for greasing my boat course that I had done the day before, 
and other uses. I was at incredible pains in wherein I was directed by my pocket-com- 
cutting down some of the largest timber trees pass. My intention was to reach, if possible, 
for oars and masts, wherein I was, however, one of those islands which I had reason to 
.much assisted by his niajesty^s ship-carpen- believe lay to the northeast of Van Diemen^s 
ters, who helped me in smoothing them, Land. I discovered nothing all that day ; 
after I had done the rough work. Ibut upon the next, about three in the after- 

In about a month, when all was prepared, noon, when I had, by my computation, made 
I sent to receive his majesty’s commands and twenty-four leagues from Blefuscu, I descried 
to take my leave. The emperor and royal a sail steering to the southeast ; my course 
family came out of the palace ; I lay down was due east. I hailed her, but could cret 
on my fiice to kiss his h^d, which he very no answer ; yet I found I gained upon her 
graciously gave me ; so did the empress and for the wind slackened, I made all the sail 
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my head ; wheretipoii I took my black cattle 
and sheep out of my pocket, which, after 
great astonishment, clearly convinced him of 
my veracity. I then showed him the gold 
given me by the emperor of Blefuscu, tO’ 
gether with his majesty’s picture at full 
length, *and some other rarities of that coun- 
try. I gave him two purses of two hundred 
each, and promised, when we arrived 

cow 


near Eppmg ot about tnirty pounas a year, 
and I had a long lease of the Black Bull in 
Fetter Lane, which yielded me as much more; 
so that I was not in any danger of leaving my 
ifamily upon the parish. My son Johnny, 
named so after his. uncle, was at the gram- 
mar school, and a towardly child. My 
daughter Betty (who is now well married 
and has children) was then at her needle- 
work. I took leave of my wife and boy and 
girl, with tears on both sides, and went on 
board the Adventure, a merchant ship of 
three hundred tons, bound for Surat, Cap- 
tain John Nicholas, of Liverpool, commander. 
But my account of this voyage must be re- 
ferred to the Second Part of my Travels. 


in England, to make him a present of a 
and a shee|) big with young. 

I shall , not trouble the reader with a par- ■ 
ticular account of this voyage, which was 
very prosperous for the most part. We 
arrived in the Downs on the 13th of April, 
1702. I had only one misfortune, that the 
rats on board carried away one of my sheep : 

I found her bones in a hole, picked clean 
from the flesh. The rest of my cattle I got 
safe ashore, and set them a grazing on a 
bowling-green at Greenwich, where the fine- 
ness of the grass made them feed very heart- 
ily, though I had always feared the contrary ; 
neither could I possibly have preserved them 
in so long a voyage if the captain had not 
allowed me some of his best biscuit, which, 
rubbed to powder and mingled with water, 
was their constant food. The short time I 
continued in England I made a considerable 
profit by showing my cattle to many persons 
of quality and others ; and before I began 
my second voyage I sold them for six hun- 
dred pounds. Since my last return I find 
the breed is considerably increased, especially 
the sheep, which I hope will prove much 
to the advantage of the woollen manufacture, 
by the fineness of the fleeces.* 

I stayed but two months with my wife and 
family, for my insatiable desire of seeing for- 

* This is a passing 


TO QXJINBUS FLESTBIN, THE MAN- 
MOUNTAIN. 

AN ODE. 

By Titty Tit, Esq. 

POET tAOREATE TO HIS MAJESTY OP LILLIPDT. 

Translated into English, 

In amaze, 

Lost, I gaze! 

Can our eyes 
Eeach thy size ? 

May my lays 
Swell with praise ! 

Worthy thee ! 

Worthy me! 

Muse inspire 
All thy fire. 

Bards of old 
Of him told, 

When they said 
Atlas’ head 
Propped the sides : 

See, and believe your eyes. 

See him stride 
Valleys wide : 

Over woods, ' * I 

Over floods, / T 

When he treads, ■ - ^ 

Mountains* heads 
Groan and shake ; 


sarcasm on the numerous acts j 
of Parliament for encouraging the woollen manufac- 
tures, and the various schemes proposed in Swift’s 
time for improving the growth and fineness of wool. 
There is probably no other subject on which greater 
blunders have been made in commercial legislation 
than the English woollen trade, nor any which more 
clearly shows the futility of protecting duties and 
direct encouragement from Parliament. Swift pro- 
voked the indignation of the party in power, by 
protesting earnestly against the commercial jealousy 
which annihilated the woollen manufactures of Ire- 
land, under pretence of their interfering with the 
staple manufacture of England ; but wool was the 
favorite hobby of his day, and projects for extend- 

.. xr . a- £ J L 1. 


ing the trade formed no small part of the bubbles 
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From his nose 
Clouds he blows ; 

When he speaks, 
Tiiunder breaks 1 
When he eats, 

Famine threats ; 

When he drinks, 
Neptune shrinks ! 

Nigh thy ear 
In mid air, 

On thy hand 
Let me stand, 

So shall I, 

Lofty poet, touch the sky. 


Armies quake, 

Lest his spurn 
Overturn . 

Man and steed : 
Troops take heed. 

Lett and right, 

Speed your flight, 
Lest an host 
Beneath his foot be lost. 


Turned aside. 
From his hide. 
Safe from wound 
Barts rebound; 




A VOYAGE TO BEOBEmGl^AG, 


CHAPTER I, 


1702, in the Adventure, Captain John Nicho- 
las, a Cornishman, conimander, hound for 
Surat, We had a very prosperous gale till 
we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
we landed for fresh water ; hut discovering a 
leak, we unshipped our goods and wintered 
there ; for the captain falling sick of an 
ague, we could not leave the Cape till the 
end of March. We then set sail, and had a 
good voyage till we passed the Straits of 
Madagascar ; hut, having got northward of 
that island, and to about five degrees south 
latitude, the winds, which in those seas are 
observed to blow a constant equal gale be- 
tween the north and west, from the beginning 

Hell is naked before them, and there is no cover 
for perdition.” To this sublime version the follow- 
ing comment is added : “ Giants were not able to 
wade in Noah’s flood, hut were drowned with the 
rest.” The Rabbins, however, make an exception 
in favor of Og, king of Basan, compared to whom, 
according to their legends, all other giants were 
mere Lilliputians. The waters of the deluge, they 
say, only reached to his knees, and he was alive at 
the time of Exodus, when God destroyed him by 
the hand of Moses. 


A GREAT STORM DESCRIED J THE LONG-BOAT 
SENT TO FETCH WATER, THE AUTHOR GOES 
WITH IT TO DISCOVER THE COUNTRY. — HE 
IS LEFT ON SHORE, IS SEIZED BY ONE OF 
THE NATIVES, AND CARRIED TO A FARMER’S 
HOUSE. — HIS RECEPTION, WITH SEVERAL 
ACCIDENTS THAT HAPPENED THERE. — A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE INHABITANTS. 


k N active and restless life having been j 
IJk assigned me by nature and fortune, 
in two months after my return I 
again left my native country, and took ship- 
ping in the Downs, on the 20th day of June, 

* The existence of giants as a distinct race, su- 
perior in strength and stature to the rest of man- 
kind, was long maintained as an article of faith, 
not merely by the ignorant and vulgar, but by men 
of learning. According to the Rabbins, Adam was 
not only the first but the largest of mankind : they 
affirm that when he was created his stature was so 
great that his head reached the heavens. This so 
annoyed the angels that they remonstrated with the 
Creator, upon which God placed liis hand on Adam’s 
head and he instantly shrank into one thousand 
cubits. When the Garden of Eden was disjoined 
from the rest of the world, after the Fall, by the 
interposition of the ocean, they assert that Adam 
waded through the depths to his new habitation, 
and that Eve accompanied him without fear of 
drowning, which she might well do, if, as the Mo- 
hammedan doctors tell us, when her head lay on a 
hill near Mecca her knees rested on two others in 
the plain, more than two bow-shots asunder. 

Not only Jewish but Christian writers have 
maintained that a gigantic antediluvian race was 
produced by the intercourse between “the sons of 
God” and “the daughters of men.” (Gen, vi. 5.) 


For Og, perceiving the ad- 
vance of the Israelites, whose army covered a space 
of nine miles, cut a stone out of a mountain, so 
wide that it would have covered the whole army, 
and he put it on his head that he might throw it 
upon them. But God sent a lapwing which pecked 
a hole through the stone, so that it slipped over 
Og’s head and hung around liis neck like a neck- 
lace. The weight bore him to the ground on his 
face, and in this condition he was attacked by Mo- 
ses. Moses was ten cubits in stature, and he took 
a spear ten cubits long and threw it ten cubits high, 
and yet it only reached Og’s heels. Moses, how- 
ever, succeeded in slaying him ; and when he was 
dead his body lay for a whole year, reaching as &r 
as the river Nile in Egypt. 

The feats of the giants who warred against the 
gods are sufficiraitly known, and they may 

— 1 
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of DecemT3er to tlie beginning of May, on 
tbe 19tli of April began to blow with, much 

passed over as purely mythological. But grave 
histoiiaus have lecorded that Scandinavia was oiigi- 
nally inhabited by giants, one of whom, according 
to Olaus Magnus, was an eminent poet, and, unlike 
the rest of the tuneful brotherhood, wiote against 
indulgence in love and wine. Britain, if we may 
trust G-rafton’s Chronicle, was similarly tenanted . 

Bimte with his companie after his first landing in 
the island at Totnesse, searched and travailed 
throughout all the land, and found the same to be 
marvellous ryche and plentifull of wood and pas- 
ture, and garnished with most goodly and pleasant 
ryvers and sti ernes ; and as he passed he was en- 
countered in sundiy places with a great number of 
mightie and strong gyants, which at tliat time did 
inhabite the same.” 

A belief in the existence of whole nations of 
giants IS only now beginnmg to fade away before 
the gradual progress of geographical discovery. 
The ancients supposed that giants possessed the in- 
terior of Africa. In the time of Purchas (A. B. 
1614) the Indians of Vnginia weie supposed to be- 
long to the race of Anak, for he gives the following 
account of a Virginian tribe, on the authority of 
Alexander Whitaker, an early traveller m these re- 
gions : yiie Sasquesahanockes are a giantly peo- 
ple, strange in proportion, behavior, and attire, 
their voice soundmg from them as out of a cave, 
iheir attire of bears’ skins hanged with hears’ paws, 
the head of a wolf, and such like jewels , and (if 
any would have a spoone to eat with the divele) 
their tobacco-pipes were three quaiters of a yard 
bug, carved at the great end with a bird, beare, or 
other device, sufficient to heat out the braines of a 
horse, (and how many asses’ brames are beat out, 
or rather men’s brames smoked out and asses’ 
braines haled m, by our lesse pipes at home ?) the 
rest of their furniture was suitable The calf of 
one of their legges was measured three quarters of 
a yard about, the rest of his limbs proportionable.” 

exaggerated accounts of the Patagonians pub- 
felied by Magellan and Le Maire had not been re- 
hr Swift’s tune; so late as 1764 Commodore 
declared that their stature filled bnn with 
astonishment. Hence Brohdmgnag, considered 
nmrelyas a;fi;ctbn, did not seem so extravagant in 
the early piirt.of ^.the eightemth as it does in the 
nineteenlh c^tury, 

Lumaq m his True History, and Bishop God- 
in his whimsical account of Domingo Gonsales’s 
Journey to %he piiooh,, have introduced gigantic 
rac^ ^into their fietidns.. Bis very probable that 
first hint of the Brobdingnaggians 
from the latter, for,, like fihe Bishop, he associates 
mildnese; and g^tleptess? "^th,, ^qnnous Stature. 
^Wany of the limarians,^’ sajrs 'the author of the 
World in the* Moon, ^Hive- wonderful long, even 
beyond belief, affirriiing' tq me that home hnivived 
thiHy, thousand moons, whieh is above .a thousand, 
years ; and this is generally noted, that the taller 


greater violence, and more westerly than 
usual, continuing so for twenty days to- 
gether , during which time we were diiven 
a little to the east of the Molucca Islands, 
and about three degrees noithwaid of the 
line, as our captain found by an observation 
he took the 2d of May, at which time the 
wind ceased and it was a peifeci calm ; 
whereat I was not a little rejoiced. But he, 
being a man well experienced in the naviga- 
tion of those seas, bid us all prepare against 
a storm, which accoidingly happened on the 
day following f for the southern wind, called 
the southern monsoon, began to set in. 

Finding it was likely to overblow,* we 
took in our spritsail, and stood by to hand 
the foresail ; but, making foul weather, we 
looked that the guns were all fast, and 
handed the mizen. The ship lay very broad 
! off, so we thought it better spooning before 
the sea than trying or hulling. We reefed 
the foresail and set him, and hauled alt the 
foresheet ; the helm was haid-a- weather. 
The ship wore bravely. We belayed the 
fore down-haul ; but the sail was split, and 
we hauled down the yard, and got the sail 
into the ship, and unbound all the things 
clear of it. It was a very fierce storm ; the 
sea broke strange and dangerous. We hauled 
off upon the laniard of the whipstaff, and 
helped the man at the helm. We would not 
get down our topmast, but let all stand, be- 
cause she scudded before the sea very well, 
and we knew that, the topmast being aloft, 
the ship was the wholesonier, and made bet- 
ter way through the sea, seeing we had sea- 
room. When the storm was over, we set 
foresail and mainsail, and brought the ship 

people are of stature the more excellent are their 
endowments of mind and the longer time they 
live ; for their stature is very different, great num- 
bers not much exceedmg ours, who seldom live 
above a thousand moons, which is fourscore of our 
years. These they account base, unworthy crea- 
tures, hut one degree above brqte beasts, and em- 
ploy them m mean and servile offices, calling them, 
bastards, counterfeits, or changelings. Those whom 
they account true natural lunars, or moon-men, ex- 
ceed ours genemlly thirty times^ both in quantity 
of body and length of life, proportionable to the 
quality of the day in both worlds, theirs contain- 
ing almost thirty of onr days.” 

* This is a parody upon the account of storms 
and naval m^moeuvres frequent in old voyages, and 
i is merely an assemblage of sea terms; put together 
i I I ^ ft ^ ill 
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to. Tiien we set tlie mizen, maintopsail, 
and the foretopsail. Onr course was east- 
northeast, the wind was at southwest. We 
got the starboard tacks aboard, we cast off 
our weather biaces and lilts ; we set in the 
lee-braces, and hauled lorward by the weath- 
er-bowlings, and hauled them tight, and be- 
layed them, and hauled over the mizzen tack 
to windward, and kept her lull and by as 
near as she would He. During this storm, 
which was followed by .a strong wind west- 
southwest, we were carried, by my computa- 
tion, about live bundled leagues to the east, 
so that the oldest sailor on board could not 
tell in what part ol the world we were. Our 
provisions held out well, our ship was 
stanch, and our crew all in good health ; 
but we lay in the utmost distress for water. 
We thought It best to hold on the same 
course, rather than turn more ’ northerly, 
which might have brought us 'to the north- 
west part of Great Tartary, and into the 
Frozen Sea. 

On the 16th day of June, 1703, a boy on 
the topmast discovered land. On the 17th 
we came in lull view of a great island, or 
continent (for we knew not whether), on the 
south side whereof was a small neck of land 
jutting out into the sea, and a creek too 
shallow to hold a ship of above one hundred 
tons. We cast anchor within a league of 
this creek, and our captain sent a dozen of 
his men, well armed, in the long-boat, with 
vessels for water, if any could be found. 
I desired his leave to go with them, that I 
might see the country and make what dis- 
coveri(^s I could. When we came to land 
we saw no river or spring nor any sign of 
inhabitants. Our men, therefore, wandered 
on the shore to find some fresh water near 
the sea, and I walked alone about a mile on 
the other side, where I observed the country 
all barren and rocky. I now began to be 
weary, and, seeing nothing to entertain my 
curiosity, I returned gently down towards 
the creek, and the sea being full in my view 
I saw our men already got into the boat, and 
rowing for life to the ship. I was going to 
holla after them, although it had been to 
little purpose, when I observed a huge 
creature walking after them in the s^a as 
fast he cortM ; he waded not mhch deepet 
to knees, and took prodi^(|ns eitides ; 
bhi bur men had to stall Jto toll a 


league^ and the sea thereabouts being full of 
sharp-pointed rocks, the monster was not 
able to overtake the boat. This I was after- 
wards told, for I durst not stay to see the 
rssue of the adventure, hut ran as fast as I 
could the way I tot went, and then climbed 
np a steep hill, which gave me some pros- 
pect of the country. I found it fully culti- 
vated ; but that which first surprised me was 
the length of the grass, wdiich, in those 
grounds that seemed to be kept for hay, was 
about twenty feet high. 

I fell into a high road, for so I took it to be, 
though it served to the inhabitants only as a 
footpath through a field of barley. Here 
I walked on for some time, but could see 
little on either side, it being now near har- 
vest, and the coin rising at least forty feet. 
I was an hour walking to the end of this 
field, which was fenced in with a hedge of at 
least one hundred and twenty feet high, and 
the trees so lofty that I could make no com- 
putation of their altitude. There was a stile 
to pass from this field into the next. It had 
four steps, and a stone to cross over when 
^you come to the uppermost. It was im- 
possible for me to climb this stile, because 
every step was six feet high, and the upper 
stone about twenty. I was endeavoring to 
;find some gap in the hedge, when I dis- 
covered one of the inhabitants in the next 
field advancing towards the stile, of the same 
size with him whom I saw in the sea pur- 
suing our boat. He appeared as tall as an 
ordinary spire steeple, and took about ten 
yards at every stride, as near as I could 
guess. I was struck with the utmost fear 
and astonishment, and ran to hide myself in 
the corn, whence I saw him at the top of 
the stile, looking back into the next field on 
the right hand, and heard him call in a voice 
many degrees louder than a speaking-trum- 
pet ; but the noise was so high in the air 
that at tot I certainly thought it was 
thunder. Whereupon seven monsters, like 
himself, came towards him, with reaping- 
hooks in their hands, each hook about the 
largeness of six scythes. These people were 
not so well clad as the tot, whose servants 
or laborers they seemed to be, for, upon some 
wor4s he spoke, they went to reap the com 
in the heW where I lay. I kept from 
at as great a distance as I could, but 
forced to move with extreme 
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the stalks of the com were sometimes not 
above a foot distant, so that I could hardly 
sq[ueeze my body betwixt them. However, I 
made a shift to go forward, till I came to a 
part of the held where the coin had been 
laid by the rain and wind. Here it was im- 
povssible for me to advance a step ; for the 
stalks were so interwoven that I could not 
creep through, and the beards of the fallen 
ears so strong and pointed that they pierced 
through my clothes into my flesh. At the 
same time I heard the reapers not above a 
huTidied yards behind me. Being (xuite dis- 
pirited with toil, and wholly overcome by 
grief and despair, I lay down between two 
ridges, and heartily wished I might there 
end my days. I bemoaned my desolate 
widow and fatherless children. I lamented 
my own folly and wilfnlness in attempting 
a second voyage against the advice of all 
my friends and relations. In this terrible 
agitation of mind I could not forbear think- 
ing of Lilliput, whose inhabitants looked 
Upon me as the greatest prodigy that ever 
appeared in the w’orld, where I was able to 
draw an imperial fleet in my hand, and per- 
form those other actions, which will be re- 
corded forever in the chronicles of that 
empire, while posterity shall haKlly believe 
them, although attested by millions. I re- 
flected what a mortification it must prove 
to me to appear as inconsiderable in this na- 
tion as one single Lilliputian would be among 
us. But this I conceived was to be the least 
6f my misfortunes ; for, as human creatures 
ate observed to be more savage and cruel in 
proportion to their bulk, what could I expect 
bat to be a morsel in the mouth of the first 
these enormous barbarians that should 
l^ppep to seize me ? Undoubtedly, philos- 
ophers' are in the right when they tell us 
that nothing is great or little otherwise than 
by comparison. Jt might have pleased for- 
tune to Mve let the tilliputians find some 
nation where people yere as diminutive 
Tritth to them’ as they were to me. 

And who khoirs but fM- even this pro- 
digious^ raoe of-morMs fiught be ^equally 
overmatched hiv^efdistant parti of the 
world, whereof We have^yet' po discovery I * 

* The satire in tfie account of tlia Voyahe \o 
Lillipnt is fo 
account of,E 
directed agai 


Scared and confoimded as I was, I could 
not forbear going on with these reflections, 
when one of the reapers, approaching within 
ten yards of the ridge where I lay, made me 
apprehend that with the next step I should 
be squashed to death under his foot, or cut in 
two with his reaping hook. And, therefore, 
when he was again about to move, I screamed 
as loud as fear could make me ; whereupon 
the huge creature trod short, and, looking 
round about under him for some time, at 
last espied me as I lay on the ground. He 
considered awhile, with the caution of one 
who endeavors to lay hold on a small, dan- 
gerous animal in such a manner that it shall 
not be able either to scratch or bite him, as I 
myself have sometimes done with a weasel in 
England. At length he ventured to take me 
behind, by the middle, between his forefinger 
and thumb, and brought me within three 
yards of his eyes, that he might behold my 
shape more perfectly. I guessed his mean- 
ing, and my good fortune gave me so much 
presence of mind, that I resolved not to 
struggle in the least as he held me in the air 
above sixty feet from the ground, although 
he grievously pinched my sides, for fear I 
should slip through his fingers. All I ven- 
tured wjis to raise mine eyes towards the sun, 
and place my hands together in a suppli- 
cating posture, and to speak some words in 
a humble, melancholy tone, suitable to the 
condition I then was in ; for I apprehended 
every moment that he would dash me against 
the ground, as we usually do any little 
hateful animal which we have a mind to 
destroy. But my good star would have it 
that he appeared pleased with my voice and 
gestures, and began to look upon me as a 
curiosity, much wondering to hear me pro- 
nounce articulate words, although he could 
not understand them. In the mean time I 
was not able to forbear groaning and shed- 
ding tears, and turning my head towards my 
sides, letting him know, as well as I could, 
how cruelly I was hurt by the j)ressure of liis 
thumb and finger. He seemed to apprehend 
my meaning ; for, lifting up the lappet of his 
coat, he put me gently into it, and imme* 
diately ran along with me to his master, who 

als. There are, however, a few sarca.stic hits in 
the account given of the court of Brobdingnag 
h bore hard on the statesmen of the day. — 
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was a substantial farmer, and tbe same person 
I had first seen in the field. 

The farmer, having ^s I suppose, by their 
talk) received such an account of me as his 
servant could give him, took a piece of a 
small straw, about the size of a walking- 
staff, and therewith lifted up the lappets of 
my coat ; which, it seems, he thought to be 
some kind of covering that nature had given 
me. He blew my hair aside to take a better 
view of my face. He called his hinds about 
him, and asked them, as I a fterwaids learned, 
“ Whether they had ever seen in the fields 
any little creature that resembled me 1 ” He 
then placed me softly on the groimd on all 
fours, but I immediately got up, and walked 
slowly backward and forward, to let those 
people see I had no intent to run away. 
They all sat down in a circle about me, the 
better to observe my motions. I pulled off 
my hat, and made a low bow towards the 
farmer. I fell on my knees, and lifted up 
my hands and eyes, and spoke several words 
as loud as I could ; I took a purse of gold 
out of my pocket, and humbly presented it 
to him. He received it on the palm of his 
hand, and then applied it close to his eye to 
see what it was, and afterwards turned it sev- 
eral times with the point of a pin (which he 
took out of his sleeve), but could make noth- 
ing of it. Whereupon I made a sign that he 
should place his hand on the ground. I 
then took the purse, and, opening it, poured 
all the gold into his palm. There were six 
Spanish pieces of four pistoles each, besides 
twenty or thirty smaller coins. I saw him 
wet the tip of his little finger upon his 
tongue, and take up one of my largest pieces, 
and then another ; but he seemed to be 
wholly ignorant what they were. He made 
me a sign to put them again into my purse, 
and the purse again into my pocket, which, 
after offering it to him several times, I 
thought it best to do. 

The farmer, by this time, was convinced I 
must be a rational creature. He spoke often 
to me ; but the sound of his voice pierced 
my ears like that of a water-mill, yet his 


Tyords were articulate enough. I answered 
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as loud as I could in several languages, and 
he often laid his ear within two yards df ma ; 
but all in vain, for we were wholly ufiifitel- 
ligible to each other. He then sent Ms ser- 
vants to their work, and taking Mf Jhapdker- 


chief out of his pocket, he doubled and spread 
it on his left hand, which he placed fiat on the 
ground with the palm upward, making me a 
sign to step into it, as I could easily do, for 
it was not above a foot in thickness. I 
thought it my part to obey, and, for fear of 
falling, laid myself at full length upon the 
handkerchief, with the remainder of which 
he lapped me up to the head for further se- 
curity, and in this manner carried me home to 
his house. There he called his wife, and 
showed me to her ; but sbe screamed and 
ran back, as women in England do at the 
sight of a toad or a spider. However, when 
she had awhile seen my behavior, and how 
well I observed the signs her husband made, 
she was soon reconciled, and by degrees grew 
extremely tender of me. 

It was about twelve at noon, and a servant 
brought in dinner. It was only one sub- 
stantial dish of meat (fit for the plain condi- 
tion of a husbandman), in a dish of about 
four-and-twenty feet diameter. The com- 
pany were the farmer and his wife, three 
children, and an old grandmother. When 
they were sat down, the farmer placed me at 
some distance from him on the table, which 
was thirty feet high from the floor. I was 
in a terrible fright, and kept as far as I could 
from the edge, for fear of falling. The wife 
minced a hit of meat, then crumbled some 
bread on a trencher, and placed it l:>efore me. 
I iQade her a low bow, took out my knife and 
fork, and fell to eat, w^hich gave them ex- 
ceeding delight. The mistress sent her maid 
for a small dram-cup, which held about two 
gallons, and filled it with drink ; I took up 
the vessel with much difficulty in both hands, 
and in a most respectful manner drank to 
her ladyship's health, expressing the words 
as loud as I could in English, which made 
the company laugh so heartily that I was 
almost deafened with the noise. This liquor 
tasted Hfce a small cider, and was not un- 
pleasant. Then the master made me a sign 
to come to his trencher side ; but as I walked 
on tbe table, being at great surprise all the 
time, as the indulgent reader will easily con- 
ceive and excuse, I happened to stumble 
against a crust, and fell flat on my face, but 
recmved no hurt. I got np immediately,;^ ” 
observing the good people to be in much 
cem, I took my hat (wMeh I he^ n|Mer j 
am o%% of good mannew), 
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over my head gave three huzzas, to show I a mastiff, equal in hulk to four elephants, 
had got no mischief by my fall. But ad- and a greyhound somewhat taller than the 
vancing forwards towards my master (as I mastiff, but not so lar^e. 
shall henceforth call him), his youngest son, When dinner was almost done, the nurse 
who sat next to him, an arch boy of about ten came in with a child of a year old in her 
years old, took me up by the legs, and held arms, who immediately spied me, and began 
me so high in the air that I trembled every a squall that you might have heard from 
limb ; but his father snatched me from Mm, London Bridge to Chelsea, after the usual 
and at the same time gave him such a box oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything, 
on the left ear as would have felled a Eu- The mother out of pure indulgence took 
ropean troop of horse to the earth, ordering me up and put me towards the child, who 
him to he taken from the table. But being presently seized me by the middle, and got 
afraid the boy might owe me a spite, and my head into his mouth, where I roared so 
well remembering how mischievons all chil- loud that the urchin was frightened, and let 
dren among ns naturally are to sparrows, me drop, and I should infallibly have broke 
rabbits, young kittens, and puppy dogs, I my neck if the mother had not held her 
fell on my knees, and pointing to the boy, apron under me. The nurse, to quiet her 
made my master to understand, as well as I babe, made use of a rattle, which was a kind 
could, that I desired his son. might be par- of hollow vessel filled with great stones, and 
donecl. The father complied, and the lad fastened by a cable to the child’s waist ; but 
took his seat again, whereupon I went to him, all in vain ; so that she was forced to apply 
and kissed his hand, which my master took, the last remedy by giving it suck. I must 
and made him stroke me gently with it. confess no object ever disgusted me so mucb 
In the midst of dinner, my mistress’s fa- as the sight of her monstrous breast, which I 
vorite cat leaped into her lap. cannot tell what to compare with, so as to 

I heard a noise behind me like that of a give the curious reader an idea of its bulk, 
dozen stocking-weavers at work ; and turn- shape, and color. This made me reflect 
ing my head, I found it proceeded from the upon the fiiir skins of onr English ladies, 
purring of that animal, who seemed to be who appear so beautiful to us only because 
three times larger than an ox, as I computed they are of our own size, and their defects 
by the view of her head and one of her paws, not to be seen but through a magnifying- 
while her mistress was feeding and stroking glass ; where we find, by experiment, that 
her. The fierceness of this creatiu'e’s coun- the smoothest and whitest skins look rough 
tenance altogether discomposed me ; though and coarse and ill-colored.* 

I stood at the farther end of the table, above I I remember when I was at Lilliput the 
fifty feet off, and though my mistress held | complexions of those diminutive people ap- 
her fast, for fear she might give a spring and peared to me the fairest in the world ; and 
seize me in her talons. But it happened talkiug upon the subject with a person of 
there was no danger, for the cat took not the learning there, who was an intimate fiiend 
least notice of me, when my master placed of mine, he said that my face appeared much 
me witMu three yards of her. And as I fairer and smoother when he looked on me 
have been always told, and found true by from the ground than it did upon a nearer 
experience in my travels, that flying or dis- view, when I took him np in my hand and 
covering fear before .a fierce animal is a cer- brought him close, which he confessed was 
tain way to make it pursue or attack you, so at first a very shocking sight. He said “ he 
I resolved, in this dangerous ' junctoe, to could discover great holes in my skin; that 
&OW no< matoer of ’Concern. I^walked with I *The bitterness of Swift!s satire stops at noth- 
intrepidity five or six times before the very ^ ing, certainly not at any ordinary ban-ier of conr- 
head of the cat, and came within half a yard tesy. The two women w.ho loved him, and to 
of her ; whereupon she drew herself back, as | whose friendship he owed the purest emotions of 
if she were more afraid of me. I had less * his stormy life was Messed ^vith, were no 

a. 5 

three or lour tame into the room, as it is ^ from the queen down, were nearly all his enemies, 
usual in farmers houses one of which was | and lost no occasion of showing it. 
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the stumps of my heard were ten times me on both sides, and one of them held his 
stronger than the bristles of a boar, and my fore-feet at my collar ; but I had the good 
complexion made np of several colors, alto- fortune to rip up his belly before he could do 
gether disagreeable " ; although I must beg me any mischief. He fell down at iny feet, 
leave to say for myself that I am as fair as and the other, seeing the fate of his comrade, 
most of my sex and country, and very little made his escape, but not without one good 
sunburnt by all my travels. On the other wound on the back, w^hich I gave him as he 
side, discoursing of the ladies in that em- fled, and made the blood run trickling from 
peror’s court, he used to tell me “ one had him. After this exploit I walked gently to 
freckles, another too wide a mouth, a third and fro on the bed, to recover my breath and 
too large a nose ; nothing of which I was loss of spirits. These creatures were of the 
able to distinguish. I confess this reflection size of a large mastiff, but infinitely more 
was obvious enough ; which, however, I could nimble and fierce ; so that if I had taken off 
not forbear, lest the reader might think those my belt before I went to sleep, I must have 
vast creatures were actually deformed : for I infallibly been torn to pieces and devoured, 
must do them the justice to say they are a I measured the tail of the dead rat, and 
comely race of people ; and particularly the found it to be two yards long, wanting an 
features of my master’s countenance, although inch ; hut it went against my stomach to 
he were but a farmer, when I beheld him draw the carcass off the bed, where it lay 
from the height of sixty feet, appeared very still bleeding. I observed it had yet some 
well proportioned. life, but, with a strong slash across the neck, 

When dinner was done, my master went I thoroughly devspatched it. 
out to his laborers, and, as I could discover Soon after my mistress came into the 
by his voice and gesture, gave his wife a room, who, seeing me all bloody, ran and 
strict charge to take care of me. I was very took me up in her hand. I pointed to the 
much tired and disposed to sleep, which my dead rat, smiling and making other signs to 
mistress perceiving, she put me on her own show I was not hurt ; whereat she was ex- 
bed and covered me with a clean white hand- tremely rejoiced, calling the maid to take up 
kerchief, but larger and coarser than the the dead rat with a pair of tongs and throw 
mainsail of a man-of-war. it out of the window. Then she set me on a 

I slept about two hours, and dreamt I was table, where I showed her my hanger all 
at home with my wife and children, which bloody, and, wiping it on the lappet of my 
aggravated my sorrows when I awaked,* and coat, returned it to the scabbard, 
found myself alone in a vast room between I hope the gentle reader will excuse me 
two and three hundred feet wide and about for dwelling on these and the like particu- 
two hundred high, lying in a bed twenty lars,* which, however insignificant they may 
yards wide. My mistress was gone about "appear to grovelling, vulgar minds, yet will 
her household affairs, and had locked me in. certainly help a philosopher to enlarge his 

The bed was eight yards from the floor. „ i i. i ^ u 

1 , , * The seemiiiff inconsequence and at times almost 

The very nnpossihility made me long to get ^ GuiUver's daily life, 

down. ^ I durst not presume to call j and if are apt to tire the reader, become, 

I had, it would have been in vain, uuth such when one is thoroughly interested in the develop- 
a voice as mine, at so great a distance as from ment of the author’s idea, the most admirable ele- 
the room where' I lay to the kitchen, where nieiits of his work. It is the ■wonderful truthful- 
the family kept. While I was under these probabilities the wamManu, of these 

circumstances, two rats crept up the curtains, ^ style of English, 

and ran smelling backw ards and forwards on chose for the ordinary vehicle of his thought 
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thoughts and imagmation, and apply them 
to the benefit of public as wcU as private life, 
which was my sole design in piesenting this 
and other accounts of my travels to the world; 
wherein I have been chiefly studious of truth, 
without affecting any ornaments of learning 
or of style. But the whole scene of this voy* 
age made so strong an impression on my mind, 
and is so deeply fixed in my memory, that in 
committing it to paper I did not omit one 
material circumstance ; however, upon a strict 
review, I hlottecl out several passages of less 
moment, which were in my first copy, for 
fear of being censuied as tedious and trifling, 
whereof travellers are often, perhaps not with- 
out justice, accused. 


CHAPTER IL 

A DESCRIPTION OP THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 
— THE AUTHOR CARRIED TO A MARKET- 
TOWN AND THEN TO THU METROPOLIS. — 
THE PARTICULARS OF HIS JOURNEY. 

My mistress had a daughter of nine years 
old, a child of towardly parts for her age, 
very dexterous at her needle, and skilful in 
dressing her baby. Her mother and she 
contrived to fit up the baby’s cradle for me 
against night: the cradle was put into a 
small drawer of a cabinet, and the drawer 
placed upon a hanging shelf for fear of the 
rats. This was my bed all the time I stayed 
with those people, though made more con- 
venient by degrees, as I began to learn their 
language and make my wants known. This 
young girl was so handy, that after I had 
onc^ or twice pulled off my clothes before 
har, she was able to dress and undress me, 
though I never gave her that trouble when 
]^e would let me do either myself. She 
male me sev®. shirts, and some other linen, 
of m fifie cloth as could be got, which indeed 
was coarser th4n sackcloth ; and these she 
constaut]|y washed for me with her own 
hands. She wa^Iiieyrise my schoolmistress, 

; when I pointed 
fc name of it in 
I Was 


family took up, and afterwards the whole 
kingdom. The word imports what the Lat- 
ins c,dR'nanunculus,i'h.Qi ItdliamhomuncelehnOy 
and the English maniLin. To her I chiefly 
owe my preservation in that country ; w^e 
never parted while I w^as there ; I called her 
my Glumdalclitch, or little nurse, and should 
he guilty of great ingratitude if I omitted 
this honorable mention of her care and affec- 
tion towards me, which I heartily wish it 
lay in iny power to requite as she deserves, 
instead of being the innocent but unhappy 
iustiument of her disgrace, as I have too 
much reason to fear. 

It now began to be known and talked of 
in the neighborhood, that my master had 
found a strange animal in the field, about 
the bigness of a splacnuch, but exactly shaped 
in every part like a human creature ; "which 
it also imitated in all its actions, seemed to 
spealc in a little language of its own, had 
already learned several words of theirs, went 
erect upon two legs, was tame and gentle, 
would come when it was called, do whatever 
it was hid, had the finest limbs in the world, 
and a complexion fairer than a nobleman’s 
daughter of three years old. Another fanner, 
who lived hard by and was a particular 
friend of my master, came on a visit on 
purpose to inquire into the truth of this 
story. I was immediately produced, and 
placed upon a table, where I walked as I 
was commanded, drew my hanger, put it up 
again, made my reverence to my master’s 
guest, asked him in his own language how 
he did, and told him he was welcome, just as 
my little nurse had instructed me. This 
man, who was old and dim-sighted, put on 
his spectacles to behold me better ; at which 
I could not forbear laughing very heaitily, 
for hia eyes appeared like the full moon 
shining into a chamber at two windows. 
Our people, who discovered the cause of my 
mirth, bore me company in laughing, at 
which the old fellow was fool enough to be 
angry and out of countenance. He had the 
character of a great naiser ; and, to my mis- 
fortune, he well deserved it, by the cursed 
advice he gave my master, to show me as a 
sight upon a market-day in the next to^vn, 
which was half an hour’s riding, about two- 
miles frQm our house. I guessed 
3 some mischief contriving when I 
my master and his friend wjnsper- 
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iiig long together, sometimes pointing at me ; ] inn wMck he used to frequent ; and after 
and my fears made me fancy that I overheard consulting awhile with the innkeeper, and 
and understood some of their words. But making some necessary preparations, he hired 
the next morning Glumdalclitch, my little the grultrudy or crier, to give notice through 
nurse, told me the whole matter, which she the town of a strange creature to be seen at 
had cunningly picked out from her mother, the sign of the Green Eagle, not so big as a 
The poor girl laid me on her bosom, and fell splacnuch (an animal in that cgmitry very 
a- weeping with shame and grief. She ap- finely shaped, about six feet long), and in 
prehended some mischief would happen to me every part of the body resembling a human 
from rude vulgar folks, who might squeeze me creature, could speak several words, and per- 
to death or break one of my limbs by taking form a hundred diverting tricks, 
me in their hands. She had also observed I was placed upon a table in the largest 
how modest I was in my nature, how nicely room of the inn, which might be near thiee 
I regarded my honor, and what an indignity hundred feet square. My little nurse stood 
I should conceive it to be exposed for money on a low stool close to the table, to take care 
as a public spectacle to the meanest of the of me, and diiect what I should do. My 
people. She said, her paj>a and mamma had master, to avoid a crowd, would suffer only 
promised that Grildxig should be hers j but thirty people at a time to see me. I walked 
now she found they meant to serve her as about on the table as the giil commanded : 
they did la^t year, when they pretended to she asked me questions, as far as she knew 
give her a lamb, and yet, as soon as it was my understanding of the language reached, 
fat, sold it to a butcher. For my own part, and I answered them as loud as I could. I 
I may truly affirm that I was less concerned turned about several times to the company, 
than my nurse. I had a strong hope, which paid my humble respects, said they were 
never left me, that I should one day recover welcome, and used some other speeche.s I had 
my liberty ; and as to the ignominy of being been taught. I took up a thimble filled with 
carried about for a monster, I considered liquor which Glumdalclitch had given me 
myself to be a perfect stranger in the country, for a cup, and drank their health. I drew 
and that such a misfortune could never be o\xt my hanger, and flourished with it after 
charged upon me as a reproach, if ever I the manner of fencers in England. My 
should return to England, since the king of nurse gave me a part of a straw, which I 
Great Britain himself, in my condition, must exercised as a pike, having learnt the art in 
have undergone the same distress. my youth. I was that day shown to twelve 

My master, pursuant to the advice of his sets of company, and as often forced to act 
friend, carried me in a box the next market- over again the same fopperies, till I was half 
day to the neighboiing town, and took along dead with weariness and vexation ; for those 
with him his little daughter, my nurse, upon who had seen me made such wonderful 
a pillion behind him. The box was close on reports, that the people were ready to break 
every side, with a little door for me to go in down the doors to come in.* My master, 
and out, and a few gimlet-holes to let in air. for his own interest, would not suffer any 
The girl had been so careful as to put the one to touch me except my nurse ; and to 
quilt of her baby's bed into it for me to lie prevent danger benches were set round the 
down on. However, I was terribly shaken table at such a distance as to put me out of 
and discomposed in this journey, though it everybody's reach. However, an unlucky 
were* hut of half an hour ; for the horse 

went about forty feet at every step, and *The passion for sbows and sight-seeing was 
, , , T 1 • 1. XI XT -x X* never at a greater height in England than during 

trotted so high that the agitation was equal ^ J 

to the nsing and falling of a ship in a ^eat great amusement from practising on the 

storm, hut much more frequent. Our jour-^ Qredulity of the people. Immense crowds assem- 
ney was somewhat farther than from London bled to see a man creep into a quart bottle, and 
to St Albans. My master alighted at an when they discovered that they had been deceived, 

were near destroying the house in thdr 

31ie subjunctive mood is improperly used here ; Swift^s works contain several amusii^g parodlAiif 
it should have been the indicative, “though it the puffing placards in wluch these 
was,” instead of “though it were."— announced. 3. ’||f 
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school-boy aimed a hazel-nut directly at my i 
held, which very narrowly missed me; 
otherwise it came with so much violence 1 
that it would have iiilailibly knocked out j 
my biains, for it was almost as large <is a i 
small pumpion ; but I had the satibiaction t 
to see the young logue well beaten and t 
turned out of the room. i 

My master gave public notice that he i 
would show me again the next market-day ; ] 
and in the mean time he prepared a more ( 
convenient vehicle for me, which he had < 
reason enough to do ; lor I was so tired 1 
with my first journey and with entertaining ' 
company lor eight hours together, that I ^ 
could hardly stand upon my legs, oi speak a ^ 
word It was at least three days before I re- i 
covered my strength ; and that I might have 
no rest at home, all the neighboring gentle- ' 
men Ironi a hundred miles round, hearing of i 
my fame, came to see me at my master’s own ‘ 
house. There could not be fewer than thirty ’ 
persons, with their wives and children (for ; 
the country is very populous) ; and my mas- i 
ter d/emanded the rate of a full room when- ^ 
ever he showed me at home, although it were : 
only to a single family ; so that for some i 
time I had hut little ease every day of the : 
week (except Wednesday, which is their : 
Sabbath), although I was not carried to the ; 
town. 

My master, finding how profitable I was 
likely to he, resolved to carry me to the most 
considerable cities of the kingdom. Having, 
therefore, provided himself with all things 
necessary for a long journey, and settled 
his affairs at home, he took leave of his 
wife, and upon the 17th of August, 1703, 
about two months after my ariival, we set 
out for the metropolis, situate near the mid- 
dle of that empire, and about three thou- 
sand miles’ distance from our house. My 
master made his daughter Glumdalclitch ride 
behind him. She carried me on her lap, in 
a box tied about her waist. The girl had 
lined it on all sides with the softest cloth 
she could get, well (quilted underneath, fur- 
nished it with her baby’s bed, provided me 
with linen and other necessaries, and made 
everything as convenient as she coxdd. We 
had no other com^mj but a boy of the house, 
who rode after us with the luggage. 

My master’s design was to show me in all 
f^e toyrns by the way, and to step out of the 


road, for fifty or a bundled miles, to any 
village or peison of quality’s house, w^here 
he might expect custom. We made easy 
journeys, of not above seven or eight scoie 
miles a day , for Glumdalchtch, on purpose 
to spaie me, complamed she was tueTwith 
the trotting of the horse. She often took 
me out of my box, at my own desire, to give 
me air and show me the country, hut always 
held me last by a leadmg-stiing. We passed 
over five or six rivers, many degrees broader 
and deeper than the Nile or the Ganges ; and 
there was haidly a rivulet so small as the 
Thames at London Bridge. We were ten 
weeks in our journey, and I was shown in 
eighteen large towns, besides many villages 
and private lanuiies. 

On the 26th day of October we arrived at 
the metropolis, called in their language Lor- 
hrulgrudj oi Piide of the Universe. My mas- 
ter took a lodging in the principal street of 
the city, not far from the royal palace, and 
put out hills in the usual form, containing 
an exact description of my person and parts. 
He hired a large room between three and 
four hundred feet wide He provided a table 
sixty feet in diameter, upon which I was to 
act my part, and palisadoed it round three 
feet from the edge, and as many high, to 
prevent my falling over. I was shown ten 
times a day, to the wonder and satisfac- 
tion of all people. I could now speak the 
language tolerably well, and perfectly under- 
stood every word that was spoken to me. 
Besides, I had learnt their alphabet, and 
could make shift to explain a sentence here 
and there ; for Glumdalclitch had been my 
instructor while vte were at home, and at 
leisure hours during our journey. She car- 
ried a little hook in her pocket, not much 
larger than a Sanson’s Atlas ; it was a com- 
mon treatise for the use of young girls, giv- 
ing a short account of their religion ; out of 
this she taught me my letters, and inter- 
preted the words. 


CHAPTEB III. 

TH® AtrrHOK SENT FOB TO OOUBT. ^ 
QUEEN BUYS HIM OF HIS 
FABMER, AND PRESENTS HIM TO THU 
— HE DISPUTES WITH HIS 
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GREAT SCHOIiARS. — AN APARTMENT AT 
COURT PROVIDED FOR THE AUTHOR. — HE 
IS IN HIGH FAVOR WITH THE QUEEN. — 
HE STANDS UP FOR THE HONOR OP HIS 
OWN COUNTRY, — HIS QUARRELS WITH THE 

queen’s dwarf. 

Labors such as I underwent every day 
made, in a few weeks, a very considerable 
change in my health ; the more my master 
got by me, the more insatiable he grew. I 
had quite lost my stomach, and was almost 
reduced to a skeleton. The iaimer observed 
it, and, concluding I must soon die, resolved 
to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
While he was thus reasoning and resolving 
with himself, a sardml, or gentleman-usher, 
came from court, commanding my master to 
cairy me immediately thither for the diver- 
sion of the queen and her ladies. Some of 
the latter had already been to see me, and 
reported strange things of my beauty, be- 
havior, and good sense. Her majesty and 
those who attended her weie beyond meas- 
ure delighted with my demeanor. I fell on 
my knees, and begged the honor of kissing 
her imperial foot ; hut this gracious princess 
held out her little finger towards me, after I 
was set on the table, which I embraced in 
both my arms, and put the tip of it with the 
utmost respect to my lip. She made me 
isome general questions about my country 
and my travels, which I answered as distinct- 
ly and in as few words as I could. She asked 
‘^whether I would be content to live at 
90urt.” I bowed down to the board of tlie 
table, and humbly answered that I was my 
master’s slave ; but if I were at my own dis- 
posal, I should be proud to devote my life to 
her majesty’s service.” She then asked my 
master whether he was willing to sell me 
at a good price.” He, who apprehended I 
hot live a month, was ready enough to 
part with me, and demanded a thcmsapd 
pieces of gold, which Were ordered Mm on 
the spO^ each piece being about the Mg- 
nes$ of eight handmd moidorea ; hnt allow- 
ing for the proportion of all things between 
that country and Eqrope, and the high price 
of gold among them, was hardly so gr^t a 
sum as a thousand^ guineas' Would be in Eng- 
land. I then said to the qUeeh^ l ^Was 
now her hmjesty^s most humble'creatdre'abd 


, I must beg • 




ditch, who had always tended me with so 
much care and kindness, and understood to 
do it so well, might be admitted into her 
service, and continue to be my nurse and 
instructor.” 

Her majesty agreed to my petition, and 
easily got the farmer’s consent, -who was glad 
enough to have his daughter preferied at 
court, and the poor girl herself was not able 
to bide her joy. My late master withdrew, 
bidding me farewell, and saying he had left 
me in a good service ; to which I replied not 
a word, only making him a slight bow. 

The queen observed my coldness, and 
when the farmer was gone out of the apait- 
nient asked me the reason. I made bold to 
tell her majesty ‘Hhat I owed no other obli- 
gation to my late master than hib not dash- 
ing out the brains of a poor harmless creatine 
found by chance in his fields, which obli- 
gation was amply recompensed by the gain 
he had made in showing me through half the 
kingdom and the price he had now sold me 
for. That the life I had since led was labo- 
rious enough to kill an animal of ten times my 
strength. That my health was much im- 
paiied by the continual drudgery of enter- 
taining the rabble every hour of the day ; 
and that, if my master had not thought my 
life in danger, her majesty would not have 
go so cheap a bargain. But as I was out of all 
fear of being ill treated, under the protection of 
so great and good an empress, the ornament 
of nature, the darling of the world, the 
delight of her subjects, the phoenix of the 
creation, so I hoped my late master’s appie- 
hensions would appear to be groundless j for 
I already found my spiiits revive by the in- 
finence of her most august presence.” 

This was the sum of my speech, delivered 
with great improprieties and hesitation. The 
latter part was altogether framed in the style 
peculiar to that people, whereof I learned 
some phrases from Glumdalditch, while she 
was carrying me to court. 

The queen, giving great allowance for my 
defectiveness in speaking, was, however, sur- 
p?ked at so much wit and good sense in so 
diminutive an animal She took me in her 
own hand and carried me to the king, who 
■^as then retired to his cabinet. His majesty, 

prince of much gravity and austere counte- 
nance, not observing my shape at first view, 
! 4 sked the qtieen, after a cold manner, ^^how 
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long it was since she grew fond of a splac- snails and other insects ; which they offered, 
niioL lor buoh it seenib he took me to he by many learned aigumenlb,^ to evince that 
as I lay upon my hi east in hex majesty’s I conld not possibly do. One of these vir- 
hand. But this piintess, who has an infinite tuosi seemed to think that I might be an 
deal of wit and humor, set me gently on embryo^ or aboitive birth. But thio opinion 
my feet upon the sciiitoiie and commanded was rejected by the other two, who observed 
me to give his majesty an account of myself, my limbs to be perfect and finished, and that 
which I did in a veiy few w’oids, and Glum- I had lived several years, as it was manifest 
dalclitch, wdio attended at the cabinet door, fiom my beard, the stumps w^heieof they 
and could not endure I should he out of her plainly discovered through a magnifying- 
toight, bemg admitted, confirmed all that had glass. They would not allow' me to he a 
pi-^sed from my arrival at her father’s house, dwarf, because my littleness was beyond all 
The king, although he be as learned a degiees of compaiison; for the queen’s 
pel .on as any in his dominions, had been favorite dwarf, the smallest ever known in 
ediicatedinthestudy of philosophy, and pai- that kingdom, was near thirty feet high, 
ticularly mathematiCb ; yet wdien he ohsei\ ed After much clehate they concluded unani- 
my shape exactly, and saw me walk erect, be- mously that I was only relplum scalclath, 


fore I began to speak, conceived I might be 
a piece of clock-work (which is in that coun- 
try airived to a veiy great perfection) con- 


which is mteipieted literally lubus natures ; 
a deteimmation exactly agreeable to the mod- 
ern philosophy of Europe, w^hose professors, 


trived hy some ingenious artist. But w^hen disdaining the old evasion of occult causes, 
h(‘ heard my voice, and found what I deliv- wheieby the followers of Aristotle endeavoied 
CTcd to be legiilar and rational, he could not in vain to disguise theh ignorance, have in- 
conceal his astonishment. He was hy no vented this wondeiful solution of all diffi- 
means satisfied with the relation I gave him culties, to the unspeakable advancement of 
of the manner I came into his kingdom, hut human knowledge. 

thought it a stoiy concerted between Glum- After this decisive conclusion, I entreated 
d ilclitch and her fathei, who had taught me to he heard a word or two. I applied my- 
a set of wolds to make me sell at a better self to the king, and assured his majesty, 
piice. Upon this imagination he put seveial “that I came from a country which abound- 
ofcher questions to me, and still leceived ra- ed with several millions of both sexes and 
tional answeis, no otherwise defective than of my own stature ; where the aniinals, trees, 
by a foreign accent and an imperfect knowl- and houses were all in proportion, and where, 
edge in the language, with some rustic by consequence, I might be as able to defend 
phrases whicli I had learned at the fainiei’s myself and to find sustenance as any of his 
house, and did not suit the polite style of a majesty’s subjects could do here ; which I 
couit. took for a full answer to those gentlemen’s 

His majesty sent for three great scholars, arguments.” To this they only replied with 
who were then in the weekly waiting, accord- a smile of contempt, saying “ that the farmer 
mg to the custom of that country. These had instructed me very w'ell in my lesson.” t 
gentlemen, after they had awhile examined The king, who had a much bettei uiuler- 
my shape with much nicetjq were of different standing, dismissing his learned men, sent 
opinions concerning me. They all agreed for the farmer, who, by good fortune, was 
th it I could not be produced according to the 

le^ular law? of nature, because I was not * By tte reasoning the aulTior probaWy 
- \ . TO to ndicnle tke pride of those pkilosopkers who nave 

fi lined with a capacity of preserving my life, the wisdom of Providence in 

either by swiftness or climbing of trees or creation and government of the world ; whose 
digging holes in the earth. They observed cavils are specious, hbe those of the BroMingnagian 
by my teeth, which they viewed with great sages, only in proportion to the ignorance of thop 
exactness, that I was a carnivorous anin^al ; f ® whom they are proposed — IlmDhswarih 

m<s and antt .caaii <»bm, too ot 

nimWe, they could notima^^me how I should timony by which they are supported. 

be able to support iirya^MJ tififiesa I fed upon 1 worth ^ 4 1 i < 
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not yet gone out of town.* Having there- 
fore first examined him privately, and then 
confronted him with me and the young girl, 
his majesty began to think that what we told 
him might possibly be tiue. He desired the 
queen to order that a paitioular care should 
be taken of me ; and was of opinion that 
Glumdalclitch should still continue in her 
office of tending me, because he observed we 
had a great afiection for each other. A con- 
venient apartment vas provided for her at 
court ; she had a sort of governess appointed 
to take care of her education, a maid to dress 
her, and two other servants loi menial offices ; 
but the caie of me was wholly appropriated 
to herself. The queen commanded her own 
cabinet-maker to Contrive a box that might 
serve me for a bedchamber, after the model 
that Gliimdalclitch and I should agree upon. 
This man was a most ingenious aitist, and, 
accoiding to my direction, in three weeks 
finished for me a wooden chamber of sixteen 
feet square and twelve high, with sash win- 
dows, a door, and two closets, like a London 
bedchamber. The board that made the ceil- 
ing was to be lifted up and doivn hj two 
hinges, to put in a bed ready furnished by 
her majesty’s upholsterer, which Glumdal- 
clitch took out every day to air, made it 
with her own hands, and, letting it down at 
night, locked up the roof over me. A nice 
workman, who was famous for little curiosi- 
ties, undertook to make me two chairs, with 
backs and frames, of a substance not unlike 
ivory, and two tables, with a cabinet to put 
my things in. The room was quilted on aU 
^des, as well as the floor and the ceiling, to 
prevent any accident from the carelessness of 
those who carried me, and to break the force 
of |4lt when I went in a coach. I desired 
a lock for my door, to prevent rats and mice 
from coming in. The smith, after several 
attempts, made the smallest that ever was 
seen among them, for I have known a larger 
at the gale of a gentleman’s house in Eng- 
lamit I made a shift to keep the key in a 

* Sir Walter Scott thinks that Swift has design- 
edly introduced some traits of William Hi’s charac- 
ter in the slt^ch of th& king oi Brohdingnag ; hut 
if anything more than the ideal of a patriot monarch 
is designed, it is prpbable that the Bean had an eye 
to. the IrinCB of Walesy afterwards George IL, 
from whom, the f'ories had iform^ favorable an- 
^ 1' 'I I i f i f i" j I' I ; 4 ^5 i ■ i I ; i 

d' Swift’s frequent references to proporiiohs,„botih 


pocket of my own, fearing Glumdalclitch 
might lose it. The queen likewise ordered 
the thinnest silks that could be gotten, to 
make me clothes, not much thicker than an 
English blanket, very cumbersome till I w^as 
accustomed to them. They were after the 
fashion of the kingdom, partly resembling 
the Persian, and partly the Chinese, and are 
a very grave and decent habit. 

The queen became so fond of my company 
that she could not dine without me. I had 
a table placed upon the same at which her 
majesty ate, just at her elbow, and a cbair to 
^ sit on. Glumdalclitch stood on a stool on 
the floor near my table, to assist and take 
I care of me. I had an entire set of silver 
I dishes and plates and other necessaries, which, 
in proportion to those of the queen, were not 
I much bigger than what I have seen in a Lon- 
don toy-shop, for the furniture of a baby- 
house : these my little nurse kept in her 
pocket in a silver box, and gave me at meals 
as I wanted them, always cleaning them her- 
self. No person dined with the queen but 
the tw^o princesses royal, the elder sixteen 
years old, and the younger at that time tlrir- 
teen and a month. Her majesty used to put 
a bit of meat upon one of my dishes, out ol 
which I carved for myself, and her diversion 
wus to see me eat in miniature ; for the queen 
(who had indeed but a weak stomach) took 
up at one mouthful as much as a dozen Eng- 
lish farmers could eat at a meal, which to 
me was for some time a very nauseous sight 
She would craunch the wing of a lark, bones 
and all, between her teeth, although it were 
nine times as large as that of a full-grown 
turkey ; and put a bit of bread in her mouth 
as big as two twelvepenny loaves. She drank 
out of a golden cup above a hogshead at a 
draught. Her knives were twice as long as 
; a scythe, set straight upon the handle. The 
spoons, forks, and other instruments were all 
in the same proportion. I remember when 
Glumdalclitch carried me, out of curiosity, 
to see some of the tables at court, where ten 
or a dozen of those enormous knives and 
forks were hlted up together, I thought I had 
never till then beheld so terrible a sight* 

It is the custom that, eveiy 'W^n^day 
(which, as I have observed, is thief^i? ^abbatb) 

here and in the Toy^e to Lillipnt, give an air of 
probability to his story which none of his imitators 
, have been able to attain. , 
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tlie king and qneen, witk tlie royal issue of 
botk sexes, dine together in the apartment 
of his majesty, to whom I was now become 
a great favoiite ; and at these times my little 
chair and table were placed at his left hand, 
before one of the salt-cellars. This prince 
took a pleasure in conversing with me, in- 
quiring into the manners, religion, laws, gov- 
ernment, and learning of Europe, wherein I 
gave him the best account I was able. His 
apprehension was so clear, and his judgment 
so exact, that he made very wise reflections 
and observations upon all I said. But I con- 
fess that, after I had been a little too copious 
in talking of my own beloved country, of our 
trade and wars by sea and land, of our schisms 
in religion, and parties in the state, the preju- 1 
dices of his education prevailed so far that I 
he could not forbear taking me up in his | 
right hand, and, stroking me gently with the I 
other, after a hearty fit of laughing, asked ' 
me w’-hether I was a Whig or Tory* Then 
turning to his first minister, who waited be- 
hind him with a white staff near as tall as 
the mainmast of the Eoyal Sovereign, he ob- 
served, how contemptible a thing was hu- 
man grandeur which could he mimicked by 
such diminutive insects as I ; and yet,^^ says 
he, I dare engage these creatures have their 
titles and distinctions of honor ; they con- 
trive little nests and burrows that they call 
houses and cities ; they make a figure and 
diess in equipage ; they love, they fight, they 
dispute, they cheat, they betray.” And thus 
ho continued on, while my color came and 
went several times with indignation, to hear 
our noble country, the mistress of arts and 
arms, the scourge of Fiance, the arbitress of 
Einope, the seat of virtue, piety, honor, and 
truth, the pride and envy of the world, so 
contem]Dtiiously treated.* 

But as I was not in a condition to resent 
injuries, so upon mature thoughts I began to 
doubt whether I was injured or no.t For 


* These boasts, which have been the common- 
places of party during the last two centuries, are 
rendered supremely ridiculous by their contrast 
with the speech of the king of Brobdingrag. 

f ** Whether I was injured or no.” This vulgar 
and ungrammatical mode of expression has become 
almost universal ; but instead of *'no ” ib® particle 
‘^not” should be used. The absurdity of the 
former will appear by only repeafing the wolR to 
which it refers, and annexing to it, as thus,-^ 
Whether I were injured, or no injur^” whereas, 




after having been accustomed several months 
to the sight and converse of this people, and 
observed eveiy object upon which I cast mine 
eyes to he of proportionable magnitude, the 
horror I had at first conceived from their 
hulk and aspect was so far worn off that, if 
I had then beheld a company of English 
lords and ladies in their finery and birthday 
clothes, acting their several parts in the most 
courtly manner of strutting and bowing and 
prating, — to say the truth, I should have 
been strongly temjited to laugh as much at 
them as the king and his grandees did at me. 
Neither, indeed, could I forbear smiling at 
myself, when the queen used to place mo 
upon her hand towaids a looking-glass, by 
which both our persons appeared before me 
in full view together; and there could be 
nothing more ridiculous than the compari- 
son ; so that I really began to imagine my- 
self dwindled many degrees below my usual 
size. 

Nothing angered and mortified me so much 
as the queen^s dwarf; who, being of the 
lowest stature that was ever in that country 
(for I verily think he was not full thirty feet 
high), became so insolent at seeing a creature 
so much beneath him, that he would always^ 
affect to swagger and look big as he passed 
by me in the queeif s antechamber, while |] 
was standing on some table talking with 
lords or ladies of the court, and he seMoiiU 
failed of a smart word or two upon my little-*- 
ness ; against which I could only 
myself % calling him brother, challen^ag 
him to wrestle, and such repartees, asr. are 
usually in the mouths of court pagea One 
day at dinner this malicious little ouh was 
so nettled with something I had said to Mm, 
that, raising himself upon the fram4 of her 
majesty^s chair, he took me up by the mid- 
dle, as I was sitting down, not thinking any 
harm, and let me drop into a large silver 
bowl of cream, and then ran away as fast as 
he could. I fell over head and’ ears, and if I 
had not been a good swimmer it might have 
gone very hard with me ; for Glumdalclitch 
in that instant happened to he^ at the othc^ 
end of the room, and the queen was in subh 
a fright that she wanted presence of mind 
assist me. But my little nurse ran to Mf ^ 
Hef, and took: me out, after I had swaBl0|A^ ^ 

'^whether I were ii^tned, or ftoi injurdd^l 
grammar. — Sherk^^. ^ ^ | f 1 1 1 
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above a quart of cream. I was put to bed ; 
however I received no other damage than the 
loss of a suit of clothes, which was utterly 
spoiled. The dwarf was soundly whipped, 
and, as a further punishment, forced to drink 
up the bowl of cream into which he had 
thrown me ; neither was he ever lestored to 
favor ; for soon after the queen bestowed him 
on a lady of high quality, so that I saw him 
no inoie, to my very gieat satisfaction ; for I 
could not tell to what extremity such a ma- 
licious urchin might have carried his resent- 
ment. 

He had before served me a scurvy trick, 
■v^hicli set the queen a laughing, although at 
the same time she w^as heartily vexed, and 
would have immediately cashieied him, if I 
had not been so generous as to intercede. 
Her majesty had taken a marrow-bone upon 
her plate, and, after knockmg out the mar- 
row, placed the bone again on the dish erect, 
as it stood before ; the dwarf watching his 
opportunity, while Glumdalclitch was gone 
to the sideboard, mounted the stool that she 
stood on to take care of me at meals, took me 
up in both hands, and squeezing my legs to- 
gether, wedged them into the marrow-hone 
above my waist, where I stuck for some time, 
and made a very ridic idous figure. I believe 
it was near a minute before any one knew 
what was become of me ; for I thought it 
h^low me to cry out. But, as princes sel- 
dom get their meat hot, my legs were not 
scalded, only my stocldngs and breeches in 
a sad condition. The dwarf, at my en- 
treaty, had no other punishment than a 
sound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the queen upon 
account of my fearfulness ; and she used to 
ask me* whether the people of my country 
were ^ great cowards as myself? The occa- 
siot|i thB ; the kingdom is much pestered 
■ymlft flie^ in summer ; and these odious in- 
eaA pf fhem as big as a Dunstable 
hwlly ^va me any rest while I sat at 
dfnn^, their continual humming and 
buzzing about mine ears. They would some- 
times aMght upon my victuals^ and leave their 
loathsome ’excrement or spawn b ehind , which 
to me' was very yisihH .though to the 
natives offths^ cO 
ivere not so- acutb 


quick, smelling very offensively ; and I could 
easily trace that viscous matter, which, our 
natuialibts tell us, enables those creatines to 
walk with their feet upwards upon a ceiling. 
I had much ado to defend myself against 
these detestable animals, and could not for- 
bear starting when they came on my face. 
It was the common practice of the dwaif to 
catch a number of these insects in his hand, 
as school-boys do among us, and let them out 
suddenly under my nose, on purpose to 
frighten me and divert the queen. My 
remedy was to cut them in pieces with iny 
knife, as they flew in the air, wherein my 
dexterity was much admired. 

I remembei one morning, when Gliimdal- 
clitch had set me in a box upon a window, 
as she usually did in fair days to give me air 
(for I durst not venture to let the box be 
hung on a nail out of the window, as w^e do 
with cages in England), after I had lifted up 
one of my sashes, and sat down at my table 
to eat a piece of sw^eet cake for my breakfast, 
above twenty wasps, allured by the smell, 
came flying into the room, humming louder 
than the drones of as many bagpipes. Some 
of them seized my cake, and cairied it piece- 
meal away ; others flew about my head and 
face, confounding me with the noise, and 
putting me in the utmost terror of their 
slings. However, I had the courage to rise 
and draw my hanger, and attack them in the 
air. I despatched four of them, but the rest 
got away, and I presently shut my window. 
These insects were as large as paitiidges ; I 
took out their stings, found them an inch and 
a half long, and as sharp as needles. I care- 
fully preserved them all ; and having since 
shown them, with some other cuiiosities, in 
several parts of Europe ; upon my return to 
England I gave three of them to Gresham 
College, and kept the fourth for myself. 


CHAPTEE IV. 


objects. 5 Some 
nose or forehead, 



THE COUNTBT HESCKIBED* — A PROPOSAL POR 
CORBECTim MODBBH MAPS. — THE KINOES 
PALACE, ATO SOME AGOOOITT OF THE ME- 
TROPOLIS* — tHE At|TMOR% WAV 0? TRAV- 
ELLim OHIBF TEMPhE BESCEIBEP. 

JoHRKEVS wilt Glumdalclitch having 
given me some knowledge of the country, I 
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now intend to give the reader a slioit descxip- 
tioB of it, as iai as I tiavelled, which was not 
^ahove tw^o thousand miles lound Lorbriil- 
grnd, the metropolis. For the (pieen, whom 
I always attended, never w^ent farther w^hen 
she accompanied the king in his progresses, 
and there stayed till his majesty returned 
iiom viewing his frontieis. The whole ex- 
tent of this prince’s dominions reaches about 
six thousand miles in length, and fiom three 
to five in breadth ; whence I cannot but con- 
clude that our geogiapheis of Euioj)e are in 
a great eyror by supposing nothing but sea 
between Japan and California ; for it was 
ever my opinion that there must be a bal- 
ance of earth to counterpoise the gieat con- 
tinent of Tartary ; and therefore they ought 
to correct their maps and charts by joining 
this vast tract of land to the northwest parts 
of America, wherein I shall be ready to lend 
them my assistance. 

The kingdom is a peninsula, terminated to 
the northeast by a ridge of mountains thirty 
miles high, which are altogether impassable 
by reason of the volcanoes upon the tops ; 
neither do the most learned know what sort 
of mortals inhabit beyond those mountains, or 
whether they be inhabited at all. On the 
three other sides it is bounded by the ocean. 
There is not one seaport in the whole king- 
dom ; and those parts of the coasts into which 
the rivers issue are so full of pointed rocks, 
and the sea generally so rough, that there is 
no venturing with the smallest of their boats; 
so that these people aie wholly excluded from 
any commerce with the rest of the world.* 
But the large rivers are full of vessels, and 


* Tins description of a sea that could not he 
safely navigated appears to have been taken from 
tliat veracious travellei, Sir J. Mandeville. From 
the land of Bactry men go many days’ journey to 
the land of Prester John, that is a great emperor of 
Inde ; and men call his land the yle of Pantoxore 
.... There are many places in the sea where are 
many rockes of a stone that is called adamancl, the 
which of hib own kiiide draweth all manner of yron, 
and therefore there may he no ships that hath yron 
nayles pass but it draweth them to him, and there- 
fore they dare not go into that country with ships 
for fear of adamand. I went once into that f 
and saw along as it had been a great yle of trees, 
stockes, and branches growinge, and the shipman 
told me that those were of greate sluppes that 
abode there through the vertne of the adamandes, 
and of things that were in the shipp^, whea’eof those 
trees sprang and waxed.” 


abound with excellent fish : for they seldom 
get any fioni the sea, because the sea fish are 
of the same size with those m Europe, and 
nnseqnently not worth catching ; wheieby 
it IS manifest that natuie, in the pioduction 
of plants and animals of so extiaoidiiiary a 
bulk, is wholly confined to this continent, of 
which I leave the reasons to be determined 
by philosoiihers. However, now and then 
they take a whale that happens to he dashed 
against the rocks, which the common people 
feed on heartily. These whales J have known 
so large that a man could hardly cairy one 
upon his shoulders; and sometimes for curios- 
ity they are brought in hampers to LorbruF 
grud: I saw one of them in a dish at the 
king’s table, which passed for a rarity, but I 
did not observe he was fond of it ; for I 
think, indeed, the bigness disgusted him, 
although I have seen one somewhat larger 
in Greenland. 

The country is well inhabited, for it con- 
tains fifty-one cities, near a hundred walled 
towns, and a great number of villages. To 
satisfy my curious reader, it maybe sufficient 
to describe Lorbrulgriid. This city stands 
upon almost' two equal parts, on each side 
the river that passes through. It con- 
tains above eighty thousand houses and 
about six hundred thousand inhabitants. It 
is in length three gloTnglungs'^ (which mahe 
about fifty-four English miles), and two and 
a half ill bieadth ; as I measured it myself 
in the royal map made by the king’s order, 
which was laid on the ground on purpose for 
me, and extended a hundred feet ; I paced 
the diameter and circumference several times, 
barefoot, and, computing by the scale, meas- 
ured it pretty exactly. 

The king’s palace is no regular edifice, hut 
a heap of building about seven miles round : 
the chief rooms are generally two hundred 
and forty feet high, and broad and long in 
proportion. A coach was allowed to Glum- 
dalclitch and me, wherein her governess fre- 
quently took her out to see the town, or go 
among the shops ; and I was always of the 
party, carried in my box ; although the girl, 
at my own desire, would often take me out 
and hold me in her hand, that I might more 
conveniently view the houses and tte people 
as we passed along the streets. I ^ 

our coach to he about a square of 
I ster Hall, hut not altogeth^ i¥>i^ 
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ever, I cannot be very exact. One day the 
governess ordered onr coachman to stop at 
several shops, wheie the beggars, 'watching 
their opportunity, crowded to the sides of 
the coach and gave me the most horrible 
spectacle that ever a European eye beheld. 
There was a woman with a cancer in her 
breast, swelled to a monstrous size, full of 
holes, in two or three of which I could have 
easily crept and covered my whole body. 
There was a lellow 'with a wen in his neck 
larger than hve wool-packs ; and another 
with a couple of wooden legs, each about 
twenty feet high. But the most hateful 
sight of all was the lice crawling on their 
clothes. I could see distinctly the limbs of 
these veimin with my naked eye, much 
better than those of a Eiiiopean louse 
through a micioscope, — and their snouts, 
with which they aooted like swine. They 
were the first I had ever beheld, and I 
should have been curious enough to dissect 
one of them if I ii^ad had proper instruments, i 
which I unluckily left behind me in the 
ship, although, indeed, the sight was so nau- 
seous that it peifectly turned my stomach. 

Besides the large box in which I was usually 
carried, the queen ordered a mialler one to 
lie made for me, of about twelve feet square 
and ten high, for the convenience of trav- 
elling ; hecaiise the other was somewhat 
too large for Glnnidalclitch^s lap, and cum- 
bersome in the coach ; it was made by the 
same artist, whom I directed in the whole 
contrivance. This travelling-closet was an 
exact square, with a 'window in the middle 
of three of the squares, and each window 
wm latticed with iron wire on the outside, to 
prevent accidents in long journeys. On the 
fourth side, which had no window, two 
strong staples wei^ fixed, through which the 
person that carried me, when I had a mind 
to be ou horseback, put a leathern belt and 
it about his waist This was always 
the ef Sppte gptve, trusty servant, in 
•whom I eouM confide, whether I attended 
the king and queen in their progresses, or 
were disposed I to see the gardens, or pay a 
visit to soiue :gr^at lady or minister of state 
in the whun Glumdalditdh; happened 

to be out of orders for beg^ to be 
known and esteemed arapiig the greatest 
officers, I sup] 
their majesties’ 


own. In journeys, 'w^hen I was weary of 
the coach, a servant on hoiseback would 
buckle on my box, and place it upon a 
cushion before him ; and there I had a lull 
prospect ol the country on three sides from 
my three wmdows. I had nr this closet a 
field-bed and a hammock, hurrg from the 
ceilmg, two chairs and a table neatly screw ed 
to the floor to prevent being tossed about by 
the agitation of the horse or the coach. And, 
having been long used to sea voyages, those 
motrons, although sometimes very vrolent, 
drd not much discompose me. 

Whenever I had a mind to see the town it 
was always in my travelling-closet, 'which 
Glmndalclitch held in her lap in a kind oi 
open sedan, after the fashion of the country, 
borne by four men, and attended by two 
others in the queen’s livery. The people, 
who had often heard of me, were very cuii- 
ous to crowd about the sedan, and the gul 
wus complaisant enough to make the bearers 
stop, and to take me in her hand that I might 
be more conveniently seen. 

I was very desirous to see the chief tem- 
ple, and particnlaily the tower belonging to 
it, which is reckoned the highest in the king- 
dom. Accordingly, one day niy nurse car- 
ried me thither, but I may truly say I came 
back disappointed ; for the height is not 
above three thousand feet, reckoning from 
the ground to the highest pinnacle top ; 
which, allowing for the difference betw^eeu 
the size of those people and ns in Europe, is 
no great matter for admiration, nor at all 
equal in proportion (if I rightly remember) 
to Salisbury steeple. But, not to detract 
from a nation to which, during my life, I 
shall acknowledge myself extremely olrliged, 
it must be allowed that whatever this famous 
tower wants in height is amply made up in 
beauty and strength ; for the walls are near 
a hundred feet thick, built of hewn stone, 
whereof each is about forty feet square, and 
adorned on all sides with statues of gods and 
emperors cut in marble, larger than the life, 
placed in their several niches. I measured 
a little finger which had fallen down from 
one of these sMxies and lay unperceived 
among some rubbish, and found it exactly 
four feet and an iuch iti length.* Glumd^I- 


Had S'wrift seen the folos^ St^tai^ry of aw«nt 
»tjjhe -wotild hay©||oimd *piat it pvalled 
^'"'■'“■^idnlptare '^e^oni has 
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ditch wrapped it up in her handkerchief, 
and earned it home in her pocket, to keep 
among other trinkets of which the girl was 
veiy fond, as childien at her age usually arc. 

The king’s kitchen is, indeed, a noble 
building, vaulted at top, and about six liun- 
(Ired feet high. The great oven is not so 
wide, by ten paces, as the cupola at St. 
Paul’s ; for I measured the latter on pm pose, 
alter my return. But if I should de^scribe 
the kitchen grate, the prodigious pots and 
kettles, the joints of meat turning on the 
s])itc, with many other paiticulars, perhaps I 
should be hardly believed ; at least a severe 
ciitic would be apt to think I enlarged a lit- 
tle, as travellers are often suspected to do. 
To avoid which censure, I ftar I have run 
too much into the other extreme, and that if 
this treatise should happen to be translated 
into the language of Brobdingnag (which is 
the general name of that kingdom), and 
transmitted thither, the king and his people 
would have reason to complain that I had 
done them an injury by a false and diminu- 
tive lepresentation.* 

Ills majesly seldom keeps above six hun- 
dred hoises in his stables ; they are generally 
fioni fifty-four to sixty feet high. But when 
he goes abroad on solemn days he is at- 
tended, for state, by a militia guard of five 
hundred horse, which, indeed, I thought was 
the most splendid sight that could be ever 

given the exact dimensions of the four stnpendons 
figures which are seated side by side m front of the 
excavated temple of Ipsambul ; each of them, 
though seated, measures sixty-four feet from the 
ground to the top of the cap : the arm, from the 
dioulder to the elbow, measures fifteen feet and a 
half, tli» ear three feet and a half, and the chest, 
across tlic shoulders, twenty-five feet four inches 
Yet the great Sphinx is half as laige again as these. 
Among the Egyptian antiquities there is a colossal 
fist, probably belonging to a sphinx ; were the 
hand opened, the finger would be nearly of the size 
of that which Glumdalclitch is said to have picked 
wp 

* Lord Orrery has directed attention to the air 
of probability which Swift’s minute attention to 
proportions and his reference to familiar objects, 
as a standard, give to his account of Lilliput. The 
same tact is not less observable in the account of 
Brobdmgnag, and particularly m the comparison of 
the royal kitchen with the cupola of St. Baulks ; 
perhaps, also, Swift intended to hint that St. Paul’s, 
however splendid as an edifice, does not, like the 
Gothic cathedrals, immediately suggest that it was 
erected for religious purposes. 


beheld, till I saw qiart of his army in battalia, 
whereof I shall find another occasion to 
speak. 


^ CHAPTER V. 

&EVEEAL ADVENTURES THAT HAPPENED TO 

THE AUTHOR. — THE EXECUTION OP A 

CRIMINAL. — THE AUTHOR SHOWS HIS 

SKILL IN NAVIGATION. 

Justly may I say that I should have lived 
happy enough in the countiy, it my little- 
ness had not exposed me to several iidiculous 
and troublesome accidents, some of which I 
shall venture to relate. Glumdalclitch often 
carried me into the gardens of the court in 
my smaller box, and would sometimes take 
me out of it, and hold me in her hafid, or 
set me dowui to walk. I remember, before 
the dwarf left the queen, he followed us one 
day into those gaidens, and my nurse having 
set me down, he and I being close together, 
near some dwarf apple-trees, I must need 
show my wit by a silly allusion between him 
and the trees, which happens to hold in their 
language as it does in ours. Whereupon, 
the malicious rogue, watching his opportu- 
nity, when I was walking under one of them, 
shook it directly over my head, by which a 
dozen apples, each of them near as large as a 
Biistol barrel, came tumbling about my ears ; 
one of them hit me on the back as I chanced 
to stoop, and knocked me down flat on my 
face ; but I received no other hurt, and the 
dwarf w^as pardoned at my desire, because I 
had given the provocation. 

Another day Glumdalclitch left me on a 
smooth grass-plot to divert myself while she 
walked at some distance with her governess. 

In the mean time there suddenly fell such a 
violent shower of hail that I was immedi- 
ately, by the force of it. struck to the ground, 
and when I was down the hailstones gave . 
me such cruel bangs all over the body, as if 
I had been pelted with tennis-balls ; how- 
ever, I made a shift to creep on all fours, and 
shelter myself by lying flat on my face, on 
the lee side of a border of lemon-thyme, but 
so bruised from head to foot that L could not 
go abroad in ten days. Neither is that at , 
all to be wondered at, because nature, 
that country, observing the same pwpMqi 1 1 ^ 
through all her operations, a hmlstOfif I# | , 
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eighteen httndred timen as large as one mi 
Em ope; wliioh I can assert upon expeiiencG; 
having been so curious'^ to weigh and meas- 
me them 

Bnt a more dangerous accident happened 
to me in the same gaiden, when nij^little 
nurse; believing she had put me in aWecuxe 
place (which I often entieated her to do, that 
I might en]oy my own thoughts), and hav- 
ing left my ho\ at home to a\OKl the tiouhle 
ol cair^in^ it? went to another part of the 
garden with her governess and some ladies 
of hci acciuamtance While she was absent, 
and out of hearing, a small white spaniel 
tint belonged to one of the chief gardener 
hai mg got by accident into the garden, hap 
peiied to range near the place where I lay , 
the dog, following the scent, came diiectly 
up, aSd takmg me in his mouth, ran straight 
to ins master, wagging his tail, and set me 
gently on the gionnd By good fortune he 
had been so well taught that I was carried 
between Ins teeth without the least hurt, or 
even tearing my clothes. But the poor 
gardener, who knew me well, and had a 
gieat kmdness lor me was in a terrible 
flight , he gently took me up in both his 
hands, and asked me how I did, but I was so 
ania7ed and out of breath that I could not 
speak a woid In a few mmutes I came to 
myself, and he earned me safe to my little 
nurse, who, by this time, had returned to the 
place where she left me, and was in cruel 
agonies when I did not appear nor answer 
when she called She severely leprimanded 
the gardener on account of his dog But 
the thing was hushed up and never known 
at court, for the girl was afraid of the queen^s 
anger , and truly, as to myself, I thought it 
would not he for iny reputation that such a 
story should go about 
This accident absolutely determined Glum- 
dalplitch never to trust me abroad for the fu- 
tiifC out of her sight I had been long afiaid 
this Resolution, and therefore concealed 
from her some htf^lie Unlucky adventures that 
happened In those times when I was left by 
myself. Once % hovermg over the gar- 
den, made a si an^ if I had not 
resolutely aiUd. rt^ uuder 


ried me away m his talons Another time, 
walking to the top of a fiesh molehill, I fell 
to my neck in the hole thiough which that 
animal had cast up the eaith, and coined 
some lie, not worth remembering, to e\cuse 
myself for spoilmg my clothes I likewibe 
bioke my right shin against the shell of a 
snail, which I happened to stiiirible over, as 
I was walking along and thinking on poor 
England 

I cannot tell whether I weie more pleased 
01 moitified to ohscive, in those solitaiy 
walks, that the smaller birds did not appear 
to he at all afiaid of me, but would hop 
about within a yard’s distance, looking for 
worms and other food, w ith as much indiffer- 
ence and security as if no creature at rll 
were near them I remember a thrush had 
the confidence to snatch out of iny hand, 
with his bill, a piece of cake that Glumclil- 
clitch had just given me for my hieakfast 
When I attempted to catch any of these buds 
they would boldly turn against me, endeav- 
oring to peck niy fingers, which I dumt 
not venture within their reach; and then 
they would hop hack unconcerned, to hunt 
for worms or snails, as they did before But 
one day I took a thick cudgel and thiew it 
with all my strength so luckily at a linnet, 
that I knocked him down, and, seizing him 
bv the neck with both my hands, ran with 
him in triumph to my nurse However, the 
bird, who had only been stunned, recoveiing 
himself, gave me so many boxes with lu 
Wings on both sides of my head and body, 
though I held him at arm’s-length and w is 
out of the reach of his claws, that I w'^s 
twenty times thinking to let him go But I 
was soon relieved by one of our servint , 
who wrung off the bird’s neck, and J had 
him next day for dinner, by the queen’s com- 
mand This linnet, as near as I can remem- 
ber, seemed to he somewhat larger than an 
English swan. 

The maids of honor often invited Glum- 
dalclitch to their apartments, and desired she 
would hrmg me along with her, on purpose 
to have the pleasure of seeing and touching 
me* With thm I was much disgusted, 


a thick espalikl/i^ # 
* The 

jt should he 
Skendan. 


■ oar- 
p- oimttedj 


* SWift attributed his disappotetment m hfe 
hopes of ohtammg a bishoprie from Qneua Anne to 
the united induehce of mtiit»fs^aad the I'O- 

j monstrances of Archbishop Sharpe. ^ The Duchess 
■ I of Somerset is said to have be^oii^t the queen on 
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because, to siy the tiiitli, a veiy offensive 
smell came from thmi skins , vliich I do not 
mention or intend to the disadvantu^gcs ot 
those excellent ladies, loi whom I ha\e all 
manner of respect, but I conceive that my 
sense was more acute in jjloportion to my 
littleness, and that those illust ions pei^ons 
were no more disagreeable to then lovci>, oi 
to each other, than people ot the same quality 
are with us in England Anl, aftci all, I 
found then natuial smell was much moie 
supportable than when they used pei lames, 
undci which I immediately swooned awxy 
I cannot forget that an intimate fiiend of 
mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a warm 
day, when I had used a good deal of exer- 
cise, to complam of a strong smell about me, 
although I am as httle faulty that way as 
most of my sex , but I suppose his faculty of 
smelling was as nice with regard to me as 
mine was to that of this people Upon this 
point I cannot forbear doing justice to the 
queen my mistress, and Glumdalclitch my 
nurse, whose persons weie as sweet as those 
of any lady m England 
That which gave me most uneasiness among 
these maids ot honor (when my nurse carried 
me to visit them) was to see them use me 
without any manner of ceremony, like a 
creature who had no sort of sensitiveness, 
foi they would strip themselves to the skm, 
and put their clothes on in my presence, 

her knees not to grant him promotion, in revenge 
for a hitter lampoon, m which the chaiacter of tho 
duchess was very roughly handled Coarse as is the 
description heie given of the maids of hoiioi in the 
couit of Brohdingnag, it contains, in earhei editions 
of “ Gullivei s Travels, passages still more offensive 
than those here preserved, and there is reason to 
believe that even in its worst printed version it had 
been much softened down from the original sketch 
Swift, wilting to Mrs Howard in the character 
of Gulliver, says “ Tho zeal you have shown for 
truth [in answeung objections to the ‘‘Travels’’] 
calls for my paiticular thanks, and at the same time 
encourages me to beg you would continue your good 
ness to me by reconciling me to the maids of 
honor, whom they say I have most grievously 
offended I am so stupid as not to find out how X 
have disobliged them I will venture to affirm that 
if ever the young ladies of } our court should meet 
with a man of as httle consequence in this countiy 
as I was in Brohdingnag, they would use him with 
m much contempt ” He had neither admiration 
nor respect for the maids of honor , no doubt thej 
deserved the censure which he implies in the tel, 
Ihctt^h wonder they took it in 
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while I was placed on. their toilet, directly be 
foie theirrakcd bosoms, which I am sure to me 
was iciy tai tiom bemg a tempting sight, or 
fiom c)iving me any other emotions th in those 
ot hoiioi and disgust , their skins ai>pcired so 
coai c and iinei ea, so vanou^^ly coloicd, when 
I baw them neai , w ith a mole here and there as 
broad as i tieiicher, and hairs hangnij^ from it 
thicker than pickthieads, to say nothing fur- 
ther concerning the lest of their peisons. 

One day a young gentleman, who was 
nephew to my nurse^s governess, came and 
pressed them both to see an execution It 
was of a man who had murdeied one ot that 
gentleman's intimate acquaintance Glum- 
dalclitch was prevailed on to be of the com- 
pany, veiy much against her inclination, for 
she was naturally tender-heaited, and as for 
myself, although I abhorred such kind of 
spectacles, yet my cuiiosity tempted me to 
see something that I thought must be ex- 
traoidinary The maletactor w as fixed on a 
chair upon a scaffold erected for that pur- 
pose, and his head cut off at one blow, with 


a sw’-ord ot about forty feet long The veins 
and arteries spouted up such a piodigious 
quantity of blood, and so high in the air, 
that the great jet d^eau at Versulles was not 
equal * fur the time it lasted , and the head, 
when it fell on the scaffold floor, gave such a 
bounce as made me start, although I were at 
least half an English mile distant 

Ihe queen, who often used to hear me talk 
of my sea-voyages, and took all occasions to 
duert me when I was melancholy, asked me 
whether I understood how to handle a sail or 
an oar, and whether a little exercise ot row- 
ing might not be convenient for my health 1 
I answered that I understood both very w^ell 
for although my proper employment had 
been to be surgeon or doctor to the ship, yet 
often, upon a pinch, I was forced to work 
like a common manner But I could not 
see how this could be done in their country, 
where the smallest wherry was equal to a 
first-iate man-of-war among us , and such a 
boat as I could manage would never live in 
any of their nvers Her majesty said, If I 
would contrive a boat, hex own jomer should 
make it, and she would provide a place 
me to sail m ^ The fellow was an in 
workman, and by my instructions, id 

* It shotdd be, ''was not equal to ft 
Shendan >1^]*** 
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turning. , When the frog was got in, it 
hopped at once half the length of the boat, 
and then over| my head, backward and 
forward, daubing my face and clothes with 
its odious slime. The largeness of its 
features made it appear the most deforined 
animal that can be conceived. However, I 
desired Glumdalclitch to let me deal with it 
alone. I banged it a good while with one of 
my sculls, and at last forced it to leap out of 
the boat. 

But the greatest danger I underwent in 
that kingdom was from a monkey who be- 
longed to one of the clerks of the kitchen. 
Glumdalclitch had locked me up in her 
closet, while she went somewhere upon busi- 
ness or a visit. The weather being very 
warm, the closet- window was left open, as well 
as the windows and the door of my bigger l)ox, 
in which I usually lived, because of its 
largeness and conveniency. As I sat quietly 
meditating at my table, I heard something 
bounce in at the closet-window, and skip 
about from one side to the other ; whereat 
although I was much alarmed, yet I ventured 
to look out, but not stirring from my seat ; 
and then I saw this frolicsome animal frisk- 
ing and leaping up and dowm, till at last he 
came to my box, which he seemed to view 
with great pleasure and curiosity, peeping in 
at the door and every window. I retreated 
to the farther comer of my room, or box, but 
the monkey, looking in at every side, put me 
into such a fright that I wanted presence of 
mind to conceal myself under the bed, as I 
might easily have done. After some time 
spent in peeping, grinning, and chattering, 
he at last espied me ; and reaching one of his 


was so delighted that she ran with it in her 
lap to the king, who ordered it to be put into 
a cistern full of water, with me in it, by way 
of trial : where I could not manage my two 
skulls, or little oars, for want of room. But 
the queen had before contrived another pro- 
ject. She ordered the joiner to make a wooden 
trough of three hundred feet long, fifty broad, 
and eight deep : which, being well pitched to j 
prevent leaking, was placed on the floor j 
along the wall, in an outer room of the | 
palace. It had a cock near the bottom to i 
let out the water when it began to grow 
stale ; and two servants could easily fill it in 
half an hour. Here I often used to row for 
my own diversion, as well as that of the 
queen and her ladies, who thought them- 
selves well entertained with my skill and 
agility. Sometimes I would put up my sail, 
and then my business was only to steer, 
while the ladies gave me a gale with their 
fans ; and when they were weary some of 
their pages would blow my sail forward with 
their breath, while I showed my att by 
steering starboard or larboard as I pleased. 
When I had done, Glumdalclitch always 
carried hack my boat into her closet, and 
hung it on a nail to dry. 

In this exercise I once met an accident, 
which had like to have cost me my life ; for, 
one of the pages having put my boat into 
the trough, the governess who attended 
Glumdalclitch very officiously lifted me up, 
to place me in the boat ; but I happened to 
slip through her fingers, and should infallibly 
have fallen down forty feet, upon the floor, 
if, by the luckiest chance in the world, I had 
not been stopped by a corking-pin that stuck 
in the good gentlewoman’s stomacher ; the 
head of the pin passed between ray shirt and 
the w’aistband of my breeches, and thus I 
was kald by the middle in the air, till 
Glumdalclitch ran to my relief. 

Another fime one of the servants, whose 
office it was to fill my trough every third 
day with fresh water, was so careless* to let 
a huge frog (not it) slip out of his 

pail. The Jhbg iSjy e(pK5eaied tin ;E 'vvas put 
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yoimg one of Hs own species, by bis often n 
stroking my face very gently witb Ms other s 
paw. In these diversions he was interrupted o 
by a noise at the closet door, as if somebody i 
were opening it ; whereupon he suddenly 
leaped up to the window, at wMch he had c 
come in, and thence upon the leads ^d 1 
gutters, walking upon three legs, and holding t 
me in the fourth, till he clambered up to t 
a roof that was next to ours. I heard Glum- i 
dalclitch give a shriek the moment he was ^ 
carrying me out. The poor girl was almost i 
distracted j that g^uarter of the palace was all 1 
in an uproar ; the servants ran for ladders ; i 
the monkey was seen by hundreds in the i 
court, bitting upon the ndge of a building, 
holding me like a baby in one of his fore- ; 
paws, and feeding me with the other, by ' 
cramming into my mouth some victuals he 
had sq^ueezed out of the hag on one side of 
his chaps, and patting me when I would not 
eat ; whereat many of the rabble below 
could not forbear laughing : neither do I 
think they justly ought to be blamed, for, 
without question, the sight was ridiculous 
enough to everybody but myself. Some of 
the people threw up stones, hoping to drive 
the monkey down ; but tMs was strictly 
forbidden, or else, very probably, my brains 
had been dashed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and mounted 
hy several men, which the monkey observing, 
and finding Mmself almost encompassed, not 
being able to make speed enough with his 
three legs, let me drop on a ridge tile, and 
made his escape. Here I sat for some time, 
five hundred yards from the ground, expect- 
ing eyery moment to be blown down by the 
or to fall by my own giddiness, and 
dome tumbling over and over from the ridge 
fo the eaves ; but an honest lad, one of my 
ntoe'fe footmen, climhed up, and, putting me 
into his teeeches-'pocket^ brought me down 

I Was almptt rfioked with the filthy stuff 
the monik^iad crammed down my throat ; 
hut my littMfinrse picked it out of my 
month with a.^aU needle, and then I fell a 
vomitmg, whidh gave me great relief. Yet I 
was so weak and bruised- in the sides with 
the Squeezes given 'me by this odioUs animal, 
that I was forced to keep ^,bed a fortnight. 
The king, queen, and all the bputt, sent every 
day to inquire after my heaj.^; 'arid. hex 
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majesty made me several visits during my 
sickness. Tlie monkey was killed, and an 
order made that no such animal should he 
kept about the palace. 

When I attended the king after my re- 
covery, to return him thanks for his favors, 
he was pleased to rally me a good deal upon 
this adventure. He asked me “ what my 
thoughts and speculations were while I lay 
in the monkey’s paw, how I hked the 
victuals he gave me, his manner of feed- 
ing, and whether the fresh air on the roof 
had sharpened my stomach.” He desii-ed 
to know “wbat I would have done upon 
sucb an occasion in my own country.” I 
told his majesty, “that in Europe we had no 
monkeys, except such as were brought for 
cuiiosities from other places, and so small 
that I could deal with a dozen of them 
together if they presumed to attack me. And 
as for that monstrous animal with whom I 
was so lately engaged (it was indeed as large 
as an elephant), if my fears had siiftered me 
to think so far as to make use of my banger 
(looking fiercely, and clappbig my hand upon 
the Mlt as I spoke) when he poked bis paw 
into my cbamber, perhaps I sboiild bave 
given birn sncb a wound as would bave 
made bim glad to withdraw it witb more 
baste than be put it in.” This I delivered in 
a firm tone, like a person who was jealous 
lest Ms courage should be called in question. 

; However, my speech produced nothing else 
1 beside a loud laughter, wMcb all the respect 
L due to bis majesty from those about him 
, could not make them contain. TMs made 
* me reflect bow vain an attempt it is for a 
5 man to endeavor to do himself honor among 
[ those who are out of all degree of equality or 
i comparison with Mm. And yet I bave seen 
r the moral of my own behavior very fre- 
i qnent in England since my return, where a 
1 little contemptible varlet, without the least 
title to birth, person, wit, or common-sense, 
f shall presume to look with importance, and 
; put himself* upon a foot with the greatest 
f persons of the kingdom. 

1 I was every day fnmisMng the court with 
I some ridiculous story ; and Glnmdalclitch, 
1 although she. loyed me to excess, yet was 
arch enough to. inform the queen whenever I 
committed any folly that she thought would 
f be diverting toher majesty. The girl, who 
X had been out of order, was carried by her 
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governess to take tke air about an bourns dis- hours. I desired the queen’s woman to save 
tance, or thirty miles from town. They for me the combmgs of her majesty’s hair, 
alighted out of the coach near a small foot- whereof in time I got a good quantity ; and 
path in a field, and Glumdalclitch setting consultmg with my friend the cabinet-maker, 
down my travellmg-box, I went out of it to who had received general orders to do little 
walk. There was a covdimg in the path, jobs for me, I directed him to make two 
and I must need try my activity by attempt- chair frames, no larger than those I had in 

ing to leap ovei it. I took a iim, but unfor- my box, and to bore little holes with 

tunately jumped short, and found myself just a fine awl round those parts where I de- 
in the middle, up to my knees. I waded signed the backs and seats : through these 
through with some difficulty, and one of the holes I wove the strongest hairs I could pick 
footmen wiped me as clean as he could with out, just after the manner of cane chairs in 
his handkerchief, for I was filthily bemired ; England. When they were finished I made 
and my nurse confined me to my box till we a present of them to her majesty, who kepi 
returned home, where the queen was soon them in her cabinet, and used to show them 
informed of \^hat had passed, and the foot- for curiosities, as, indeed, they were the 
men spread it about the court, so that all wonder of every one that beheld them, 
the mirth for some days was at my expense. The qneen would have had me sit upon one 

of these chaiis, hut I absolutely refused to 
— # — obey her, protesting I would rather die a 

thousand deaths than x>lace a dishonorable 
CHAPTEE YI. part ot my body on those precious hairs that 

^ ^ adoHied licr majesty’s head. Of these 

SEVEBAL CONTRIVANCES OP THE AUTHOR TO , . / t i i i i i . v t 

mrr-r, ™ haiTS (as I hdd always E meclianical geuius) I 

PLEASE THE KINO AND QUEEN. — HE ^ t ^ t i. J 

tTTc r.T likewisc mdde B ueat Mtle pUTse, about fivc 

SHOWS HIS SKILL IN MUSIC. — THE KINO j.., -x? j 

feet long, With her majesty’s name deciphered 

INQUIRES INTO THE STATE OP ENGLAND, . -l-I t x i i 

IB gold letters, which I gave to Glumdal- 

WHICH THE AUTHOR RELATES TO HIM. — i-x\ i, x-u > x m x-l 

ditch by the queen’s consent. To say the 

THE king’s OBSERVATIONS THEREON. x xi, -x*^ ^ 4? -l xi. t • 

truth, it was more tor show than use, being 

Joined as I was to the court, I used to not of strength to bear the weight of the 
attend the king’s levee once or twice a week, larger coins, and therefore she kept nothing 
and had often seen him under the baihePs in it but some little toys that girls are fond* 
hand, which, indeed, was at first very terrible of. 

to behold, for the razor w^as almost twice as The king, who delighted in music, had 
long as an oidinary scythe. His majesty, frequent concerts at court, to which I was 
according to the custom of the country, was sometimes carried, and set in my box on tbe 
only shaved twice a week. I once prevailed table to hear them ; but the noise was so 
on the barber to give me some of the suds or great that I could hardly distinguish the 
lather, out of which I picked forty or fifty of tunes. I am confident that all the drums 
the strongest stumps of hair. I then took a and trumpets of a royal army, heating and 
piece of fine wood, and cnt it like the back sounding together just at your ears, could 
of a comb, making several holes in it at not eqnal it. My practice was to have my 
equal distances, with as small a needle as box removed from the place where the per- 
I could get from Glumdalclitch. I fixed formers sat as far as I could, then to shut the 
in the stumps so artificially, scraping and doors and windows of it, and draw the 
sloping them with my knife towards the window curtains, after which I found their 
points, that I made a very tolerable comb ; music not disagreeable, 
which was a seasonable supply, my own being I had learned in my youth to play a little 

so much broken in the teeth that it was almost upon the spinet. Glumdalclitch kept one in 
useless ; neither did I know any artist in her chamber, and a master attended twice a 
that country so nice and exact as would week to teaeh her : I called it a spiuqtf | 
undertake to make me another. cause it somewhat resembled that ihst^i. 

And tw puts me in mind of an amuse- ment, and was played upon in 

m»t wteeiu I spent many of my Idbure ner. A fancy came into 
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would entertaiii the king and queen with an 
English tune upon this instrument But this 
appeared extremely difilcult : for the spinet 
was near sixty feet long, each key being 
almost a foot wide, so that with my arms ex- 
tended I could not reach to above five keys, 
and to press them down required a good smart 
stroke with my fist, which would be too great 
a labor, and to no purpose. The method I 
contrived was this : I prepared two round 
sticks about the bigness of common cudgels ; 
they were thicker at one end than the other, 
and I covered the thicker ends with pieces of 
a mouse’s skin, that by rapping on them I 
might neither damage the tops of the keys 
nor interrupt the sound. Before the spinet a 
bench was placed, about four feet below the 
keys, and I was put upon the bench. I ran 
sidelong upon it, that way and this, as fast as 
I could, banging the proper keys with my 
two sticks, and made a shift to play a jig, to 
the great satisfaction of both their majesties ; 
hut it was the most violent exercise I ever 
underwent j and yet I could not strike above 
sixteen keys, nor, consequently, play tbebass 
and treble together, as other artists do ; 
which was a great disadvant^e to my per- 
formance. 

The king, who, as I before observed, was a 
prince of excellent understanding, would 
frequently order that I should be brought in 
*my box and set upon the table in his closet ; 
he would then command me to bring one of 
my chairs out of the box and sit down with- 
in three yards’ distance, upon the top of the 
cabinet, which brought me almost to a level 
with his face. In this manner I had several 
conversations with him. 1 one day took the 
freedom to tell his majesty “that the con- 
tempt he discovered toward Europe and the ! 
rest of the world did not seem answerable to 
thbse excellent qualiti^ of mind that he was 
master of ; that reteon did not extend itself 
with the bulk of the body ; on the contrary, 
we obeerved in^ otir country that the tallest 
perioiia irete usually the least provided with 
it ; that among other animals bees and ants 
hsd. the reputation of more industry, art, 
imd sagacity than many of the larger kinds ; 
imd that, as inconsiderable as he took me to 
I hoped I might live to. doifeis majesly 
some signal service.*’ , ^ The ‘'king heard me 
with attention, mdt to conceive a much 

better opinion of me than he h^ever 


He desired “ I would give him as exact an ac- 
count of the government of England as I pos- 
sibly could; because, as fond as princes 
commonly are of tbeir own customs (for so 
he conjectured of other monarchs by my 
former’ discourses), he should be glad to 
hear of anything that might deserve imita- 
tion.” 

Imagine with thyself, courteous reader, how 
often I then wished for the tongue of Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, that might have enabled me 
to celebrate the praise of my own dear native 
country in a style equal to its nieiits and 
felicity. 

I began my discotirse by informing his 
majesty that our dominions consisted of two 
islands, which composed three mighty king- 
doms under one sovereign, besides our plan- 
tations in Ameiica. I dwelt long upon the 
fertility of our soil and the temperatiire of 
our climate. I then spoke at large upon the 
constitution of an English Parliament ; part- 
ly made up of an illustuous body, called the 
House of Peers, — persons of the noblest blood, 
and of the most ancient and ample patri- 
monies. I described that extraordinary care 
always taken of their education in arts and 
arms to qualify them for being counsellors 
both to the king and kingdom ; to have a 
share in the legislature ; to be members of 
tbe highest court of judicature, whence there 
can be no appeal ; and to he champions al- 
ways ready for the defence of their prince 
and country, by tbeir valor, conduct, and 
fidelity. That these were the ornament and 
bulwark of tbe kingdom, worthy followers of 
their most renowned ancestors, whose honor 
has been tbe rew^ard of their virtue, from 
which their posterity were never once known 
to degenerate. To these were joined several 
i holy persons, as part of that assembly, under 
tbe title of bishops, whose peculiar business 
it is to take care of religion, and of those who 
instruct the people therein. These were 
searched and sought out through the whole 
nation, by the prince and his wisest counsel- 
lors, among such of the priesthood as were 
most deservedly distinguished by the sanctity 
of their life and the depth of their erudition ; 
who were indeed the spiritual fathers of the 
clei^ and the people.* 

The doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, so strennonslymaintained by mtoy emi- 
nent English divines, rendered the Church an object 
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That tLe other part of the Parliament con- 
sisted of an assembly called the House of 
Commons, who were all principal gentlemen, 
freely picked and culled out by the people 
themselves for their great abilities and love 
of their country, to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation. And that these two bodies 
made up the most august assembly in Europe, 
to whom, in conjunction with the prince, the 
whole legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the courts of j*ustice ; 
over which the judges, those venerable sages 
and interpreters of the law, presided for de- 
termining the disputed rights and properties 
of men, as well as for the punishment of vice 
and protection of innocence. I mentioned 
the prudent management of our treasury ; | 
the valor and achievements of our forces by 
sea and land. I computed the number of our 

of suspicion to the several Whig cabinets, and 
ministerial patronage was exerted to weaken the 
political influence of the Church by promoting per- 
sons not likely to mauitam the claims of ecclesias- 
tical power. Not only Swift, but many others, com- 
plained that the Church was betrayed by the state, 
and that the secular power was directly exerted to 
overthrow Episcopal authority. Bishop Warbur- 
ton, in one of his letters, urges this complaint with 
his usual force, vulgarity, and mannerism ; the pas- 
sage is also remarkable for a Brobdingnagian image 
worthy of Swift himself. ‘‘You mention Noah’s 
ark, I have really forgot what I said of it. But I 
suppose I compared it to the Church, as many a 
grave divine has done before me. The rabbins 
make the giant Gog or Magog contemporary with 
Noah, and convinced by bis preaching ; so that he 
was disposed to take the benefit of the ark. But 
here lay the distress ; it by no means suited his 
dimensions. Therefore, as he could not enter in, 
he contented himself to ride upon it astride. And 
though you must suppose that, in that stormy 
weather he was more than half boots over, he kept 
his seat, and dismounted safely when the ark landed 
on Mount Ararat. Image now to yourself this 
illustrious cavalier mounted on his hackney, and 
see if it does not bring before you the Church 
bestrid by some lumpish minister of state, who 
turns and winds it at Ms pleasure. The only dif- 
ference is that Gog believ^ the preacher of right- 
eousness and religion.” 

The former comparison of the Church to the ark, 
wHch Warburton’s correspondent appears to have 
noticed, is not less characteristic. “The Church, 
like the ark of Noah, is worth saving ; not for the 
s^e of the unclean heasts and vermin that almost 
filled it, and probably made most noise and clamor 
in It, but for the little comer pf rationality th^t 
fs mtdh distressed by the Sink iriiMn as by 
Ulii teii|*est iifithout,” i 


people, by reckoning how many millions 
there might be of each religious sect or po- 
litical party among us. I did not omit even 
our sports and pastimes, or any other partic- 
ular which I thought might redound to the 
honor of my country. And I finished all 
with a brief historical account of affairs and 
events in England for about a hundred years 
past. 

This conversation was not ended under five 
audiences, each of several hours ; and the 
king heard the whole with great attention, 
frequently taking notes of what I spoke, as 
well as memorandums^of what questions he 
intended to ask me. 

When I had put an end to these long dis- 
courses, his majesty, in a sixth audience, con- 
sulting his notes, proposed many doubts, 
queries, and objections upon every article. 
He asked, “ What methods were used to culti- 
vate the minds and bodies of oitr young no- 
bility, and in what kind of business they 
commonly spent the first and teachable part 
I of their lives ? What course was taken to 
I assembly, when any noble family 

became extinct 1 What qualifications were 
necessary in those who are to be created new 
lords ; whether the humor of the prince, a sum 
of money to a court lady, or a design of 
strengthening a party opposite to the public 
interest, ever happened to be the motives in 
those advancements ? * What share of knowl- 
edge these lords had in the laws of their 
country, and how they came by it, so as to 
enable them to decide the properties of their 
fellow-subjects in the last resort 1 Whether 
they were always so free from awice, par- 
tialities, or want, that a bribe, or some other 
sinister view, could have no place among 
them ? Whether those holy lords I spoke of 
were always promoted to that rank upon ac- 
count of their knowledge in religious matters 
and the sanctity of their lives ; had never 
been compilers with the times while they 
were common priests, or slavish prostitute 
chaplains to some nobleman, whose opin- 
ions they continued servilely to follow, af- 

* A hill for the Limitation of the Peerage was 
passed by the House of Lords in 1719 ; but, after a 
long debate, was rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Commons. On tMs occasion “thp 
Tories joined with that section of the Wb^ 
reco^^ed Walpole as a leader. 
sciously has adopted a portion of 
Ms great enemy. ^ f ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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te they were admitted into that assem- 
hlyr’* 

He then desired to know, What arts were 
practised in electing those whom I called 
commoners ; w^hether a stranger with a strong 
purse might not influence the vulgar voters 
to choose Mm before their own landlord, or 
the most considerable gentleman in the 
neighborhood ? How it came to pass that 
people were so violently bent upon getting 
into this afiseinbly, which I allowed to he a 
great trouble and expense, often to the ruin 
of their tamilies, without any salary or pen- 
sion ; because this appeared such an exalted 
strain of virtue and public spirit, that his 
majesty seemed to doubt it might possibly 
not be always sincere ? ” t And he desired 

* Swift very frequently assailed the Irish bench 
of bishops, asserting that they were ignorant of the 
creed of their oivn chinch ; in one of these attacks 
on the Episcopal body he says : — 

“ Of whom theie are not four at most 
Who know theie is an Holy Ghost , 

And when they boast they have conferred it. 

Like Paul's Ephesians, never heard it ; 

And when they gave it, 't is well known. 

They gave what never was their own.” 

In another political squib we jSnd the following 
bitter lines : — 

** Let prelates by their good behavior 
Convince us they believe a Savionr ; 

Nor sell, what they so dearlj bought. 

This country nor their own, for naught 

The Bishop of Kilkenny was particularly obnox- 
ious to the Dean, and bears the brunt of Swift’s 
fierce attack on the Irish bench for proposing to 
divide the church livings. 

Old Latimer, preaching, did fairly describe 
A bishop, who ruled all the rest of his tnbe : 

4nd who IS this bishop ^ and where did he dwell? 

Why, truly, 't is Satan, Archbishop of Hell ; 

And he was a primate, and he wore a mitre, 
Surrounded witli jewels of sulphur and nitre 
How nearly this bishop our bishops resembles { 

]put he h^ Iba odds who beheves and who trembles 
Could yph see his Gnin Grace for a pound to a penny 
tOu "4 it hitist be the baboon of Kilkenny : 

Pool 4r|ll lihmk the comparison odious , 

I wish t could find him out one more commodious 
But fhJiS L sin the most reverend old dri^on 

Had got on th» b®chh4hy bishops Sulfragan ; 

4.ud aU mfu iWiof e h® tcside^ there mcog, 
t 4 gi'^e them ^ ^ - 


to know ^^Wbetber such zealous gentlemen 
could have any views of refunding them- 
selves for the charges and trouble they were 
at, hy sacrificing the public good to the de- 
signs of a weak and vicious prince, in con- 
junction with a corrupted ministry 1” He 
multiplied his questions, and sifted me thor- 
oughly upon every part of this head, pro- 
posing numberless inquiries and objections, 
which I think it not prudent or convenient 
to repeat. 

TTouse of Commons, and though the ministers of 
the day exerted all their influence to shield the 
judge, he was acquitted by a majority of four only, 
the numbers being 128 to 121 A bill lor securing 
the fieedom of elections was, about the same time, 
rejected by the House oi Loids, through the in- 
fluence of the ministers, who had failed to strangle 
it m the Commons Tins afforded the Tones an 
opportunity of representing themselves as the 
friends, and the Whigs as the enemies, of constitu- 
tional liberty, which they were too wise to neglect. 
During the debate m the Commons Mr. Hutcheson, 
membei for Hastings, used the following language, 
wluch seems to have suggested the king of Brob- 
dingnag’s queries to Swift. ^'But what in God’s 
name can all this tend to ^ What other construc- 
tion can any man in common sense put upon all 
these things, but that there seems to have been a 
grand design of violence and oppression, first to 
humble you and make your necks pliable to the 
yoke, and then to finish the work by tempting the 
poverty and necessities of the people to sell them- 
selves into the most ab]ect and detestable slavery, 
for that very money which had been either unneces- 
sarily raised or mercilessly and unjustly plundered 
and tom from their very bowels ^ And thus you 
may be in a fair way of being beaten by your own 
weapons. Hor can I imagine what inducement 
men have who run irom borough to borough and 
purchase their elections at such extravagant rates, 
unless it be from a strong expectation of being well 
paid for their votes, and of receiving ample recom- 
pense and reward for the secret service they have 
covenanted to perform here. .... It were very 
much to be wished that gentlemen ol estates and 
families in the country would heartily unite in this 
particular, of keeping the elections m the sevei al 
counties among themselves ; that they would re- 
solve inviolably to support each other’s interests 
against the encroachments and corrupt applications 
of strangeis, let them come from what quarter they 
will. If this were done, it would in a great measure 
put an end to those dangerous and infamous prae- 
tices that are now on foot, 4n4 we m%ht hope onoe 
more to see this Eousq Med w^th gentlemen of free 
and independent Jfortmne^ such as would he ahote 
Umklng riifeir court auywhure at the Uf thmr 

country, and would demise all ' manner of slavish 
\ concessions to men in power.^.^ ^ ^ ■ 


t considerable excitement was ^ produced by Sir 
John Cope havii^ charged Sir TVancis Page, one of 
the harons of the Exchequer^ with endeavoring to 
corrupt the borough of Banbury, in order to secure 
the return of Sir William Godrington' at the next 
election. The charge was heard at the bar of the 
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Upon what I said in relation to onr courts 
of justice his majesty desired to he satisfied 
in several points : and this I was the better 
able to do, having been formerly almost 
ruined by a long suit in chancery, which 
was decreed for me with costs. He asked 
What time was usually spent in determin- 
ing between right and wrong, and what de- 
gree of expensed Whether advocates and 
orators had liberty to plead in causes mani- 
festly known to be unjust, vexatious, or op- 
pressive ? Whether party, in religion or 
politics, were observed to* be of any weight 
in the scale of justice Whether those 
pleading orators were persons educated in 
general knowledge oi equity, or only in pro- 
vincial, national, and other local customs 
Whether they or their judges had any part 
in penning those laws which they assumed 
the liberty of interpreting and glossing upon 
at their pleasure 1 Whether they had ever, 
at different times, pleaded for and against 
the same cause, and cited precedents to 
prove contrary opinions ? Whether they 
were a rich or a poor corporation 'i Wheth- 
er they received any pecuniary reward 
for pleading or delivering their opinions? 
And particularly whether they vrere ever 
admitted as members in the lower sen- 
ate?’^* 

He fell next upon the management of our 
treasury ; and said “ he thought my mem- 



* In the session of 1720 Sir William Thompsouj 
solicitor-general, charged Mr Lechmere, attorney- 
general, with breach of his oath, trust, and duty 
as a privy councillor, saying that he acted as coun- 
sel and received sums of money for his advice in 
matters to him referred by the pnvy council as at 
tomey-general The charge was mvestigated by a 
committee of the whole House ; it appeared that 
Mr. Lechmere had taken nothing but his usual fees 
as chamber counsellor, and the accusation was de- 
clared by the House to be false, scandalous, and 
mahcious. The lawyers of Swift’s day were for the 
most part Whigs, and strongly attached to the 
Protestant succession ; they were on this account 
particularly odious to the Jacobites, and, When in- 
dividual satire failed, bitter attacks were made on 
the entire legal profession. It must, however, be 
added, that the Whig lawyers were too ready to 
extend the dangerous principle of consiaructive 
treason, and far too ardent in their prosecutions for 
lihef. Swift was particularly hostile to lawyers On 
account of the vexatious prosecutions undertaken 
gainst the printers and publishers of the Hrapier’s 
letters, ted he never omits te oi^rtipfity of v^t- 
his indigh®''^®^' 
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ory had failed me, because I computed onr 
taxes at about five or six millions a year, and 
when I came to mention the issues, he found 
they sometimes amounted to more than dou- 
ble ; for the notes he bad taken were very 
particular in this point, because he hoped, as 
he told me, that the knowledge of our con- 
duct might be useful to him, and he could 
not be deceived in his calculations.* But, if 
what I told him were true, he was still at 
a loss how a kingdom could run out of 
its estate, like a private person.” He asked 
me “ Who were our creditors ; and where we 
found money to pay them ? ” He wondered 
to hear me talk of such chargeable and ex- 
pensive wars ; that certainly we must be a 
quarrelsome people, or live among very bad 
neighbors, and that our generals must needs 
be richer than our kings ’ ” He asked “ What 
business we had out of our own islands, un- 
less upon the score of trade or treaty, or to 
defend the coasts with our fieet ? ” Above 
all, be was amazed to bear me talk of a mer- 
cenary standing aimy in the midst of peace 
and among a free people. He said, “ if we 
were governed by our own consent, in the 
persons of our* representatives, he could not 
imagine of whom we Avere afraid, or against 
whom we were to fight; and would bear 
my opinion whether a private man^s house 
might not better be defended by himself, 
his children, and family, than by half a 
dozen rascals, picked up at a venture in 
the stieets for small wages, who might get 
a hundred times more by cutting tbeic 
throats ? ” t 


* The Kational Debt was first incurred by tbe 
Whig administrations in the reigns of William III. 
and Queen Anne, when the ordinary revenue Avas 
found ioadequate to the expenses of the great Avars 
gainst France. It was a favorite topic of declama- 
tion Avith their Tory opponents, and was not the 
least efficacious in depriving the Whigs of their 
popularity. Li 1722 the Toiies proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Lords : Tliat the lessen- 
ing the public debt annually by all proper methods 
is necessary to the restoring and securing the pub- 
lic credit.” The previous question was earned; 
upon which a spirited protest was entered on the 
Journals, and copies of it industriously circulated 
through the country. 

f One of the most memorable debates in 
reign of Geoi^e 1. was on the grant for mainl 
a standing army of sixteen thousand meUi. 
Shippea and Mr Jeffnes resisted the proposal 
great energy, and the former used such 
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He laughed at my "odd kind of arith- 
metic,” as he was pleased to call it, " in reck- 
oning the numbers of one people by a 
computation drawn from the several sects 
among us in religion and politics.” He said 
" he knew no reason why those who enter- 
tain opinions prejudicial to the public should 
be obliged to change, or should not be obhged 
to conceal them. And as it was tyranny in 
any government to require the first, so it was 
weakness not to enforce the second ; for a 
man may be allowed to keep poisons in his 
closet, but not to vend them about for cor- 
dials.” * 

He observed " that among the diversions 
of our nobility and gentry I had mentioned 
gaming ; he desired to know at what age this 
entertainment was usually taken up, and 
when it was laid down ; how much of their 
time it employed : whether it ever went so 
high as to affect their fortmies ; whether 
mean, vicious people, by their dexterity in 
that art, might not arrive at great riches, and 
sometimes keep our very nobles in depend- 
ence, as well as habituate them to vile com- 
panions; wholly take from them the im- 
provement of their minds, and force them, 
by the losses they received, t to learn and 

language that he was committed to the Tower 
The Tones, both on this question and on the Debt, 
had a decided advantage in argument over their ad- 
^ versanes, especially as they could appeal to a par- 
liamentary lesolution in the reign of Charles II., 
which declaied, ‘^That the continuance of standing 
forces in this nation, other than the militia, is 
illegal, and a great grievance and vexation to the 
people." Mr Shippen, in his speech, perplexed 
the Whigs by lefening to their own recorded pnn- 
eiples. ^^It is,” said he, ''every year declared in 
the Act of Mutiny and Desertion, that the keeping 
up a standing army in time of peace is agamst law , 
and as the freeing us from it was one of the ends 
of the Bevolution, so, no doubt, the preserving us 
forever from an attempt of the hke nature was one 
of those innurnemble glonous advantages proposed 
by the Act of Succession,” 

* It is not easy to reconcile these intolerant sen- 
timents with the <!^inions on toleration already 
noticed in the Towage to Lalliput. There was at 
this time r^son to fear that the Preshytenans 
would obtain the ascendancy in the Irish ParHa- 
mmt, and abolish' l^iscopaey ; hence probably 
arises Swift’s bitterness against ^i^ecrtaries, which is 
very strongly manifested here and ipiJlin , celebrated 
^better on the Sacrandehtal Test , , M f 
f Receiving a lo^ certainly not good ex- 
pression ; it shouM; be, " the losses they have sus- 
tained.” — i i 7 ^ ‘ , 
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practise that infamous dexterity upon oth- 
ers ? ” 

He was perfectly astonished with the 
historical account I gave him of our affairs 
during the last century, protesting it was 
only a heap of conspiracies, rebellions, mur- 
ders, massacres, revolutions, banishments, 
the very worst effects that avarice, faction, 
hypocrisy, perfidiousness, cruelty, rage, mad- 
ness, hatred, envy, lust, malice, and ambition 
could produce. 

His majesty, in another audience, was at 
the pains to recapitulate the sum of all I had 
spoken ; compaiecl the questions he made 
with the answers I had given ; then takuig 
me into his hands, and, stroking me gently, 
delivered himself in these words, which I 
shall never forget, nor the manner he spoke 
them in : " My little friend Grildrig, you 
have made a most admirable panegyric upon 
your country ; you have clearly pioved that 
ignorance, idleness, and vice are the proper 
ingredients for qualifying a legislator ; that 
laws are best explained, interpreted, and ap- 
I plied by those whose interest and abilities 
lie in perverting, confounding, and eluding 
them. I observe among you some lines of 
an institution which in its original might 
have been tolerable, but these half erased, 
and the rest wholly blurred and blotted by 
corruptions. It does not appear, j&rom all 
you have said, how any one perfection is re- 
quired toward the procurement of any one 
station among you ; much less that men are 
ennobled on account of their virtue ; that 
priests are advanced for their piety or learn- 
ing, soldiers for their conduct or valor, 
judges for their integrity, senators for the 
love of their country, or counsellors for 
their wisdom. As for yourself,” continued 
the king, " who have spent the greatest part 
of your life in traveUing, I am well disposed 
to hope you may hitherto have escaped many 
vices of your country. But by what I have 
gathered from your own relation and the 
answers I have with much pains wringed * 
and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude 
the bulk of your natives to be the most per-^ 
nicious race of little odious vermin, that na- 
ture ever suffered, to mwl upon the snc&oe 
of the earth.” 

, * Instead of "wrii^ed,” it shoxild have been 
i wrung.” — Skmdm. 
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CHAPTEE YU. wMcli will hardly obtain belief. In hopes 

to ingratiate myself further into his majesty’s 
THE AXJTHOE’S LOVE OF HIS COUNTRY. — HE r t 4. u -u- u • 4.* / ^ 

MAKES A PBOFOSAL OF MUCH ADVANTAGE 

TO THE KING, WHICH IS REJECTED. ^THE ^^twe^ three and four hundred years 
KING’S GREAT IGNORANCE IN POLITICS.- T’ ^ powder mto a heap 

THE LEARNING OF THAT COUNTRY VERY s^ualles spark of fire falling, 

IMPERFECT AND CONFINED. — THE LAWS kindle the whole in a moment, 

AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, AND PARTIES IN ^ mountain, and 

THE STATE. together with 

a noise and agitation greater than thunder. 
Love of truth could alone have hindered That a proper quantity of this powder 
me from concealing this part of my story, rammed into a hollow tube of brass or 
It was in vain to discover my resentments, iion, according to its bigness, would drive * 
which were always turned into ridicule ; and a ball of iron or lead with such violence and 
I was forced to rest with patience while my 'speed as nothing was able to sustain its force, 
noble and beloved country was so injuriously That the largest balls thus discharged would 
treated. I am as heartily soriy as any of my nut only destroy whole ranks of an army 
readers can possibly be, that such an occasion at once, but batter the strongest walls to 
was given ; but this prince happened to be the ground ; sink down ships, with a thou- 
so curious and inquisitive upon every partic- sand men in each, to the bottom of the 
ular, that it could not consist either with sea ; and when linked together by a chain 
gratitude or good manners to refuse giving would cut through masts and rigging, divide 
him what satisfaction I was able. Yet thus himdreds of bodies in the middle, and lay all 
much I may be allowed to say in my own waste before them. That we often put this 
vindication, that I artfully eluded many of powder into large hollow balls of iron, and 
his questions, and gave to every point a more discharged them by an engine into some city 
favoiable turn, by many degrees, than the we were besieging, which would rip up the 
strictness of truth would allow. Foi I have pavements, tear the houses to pieces, burst 
always borne that laudable partiality to my and throw splinters on every side, dashing 
own country which Dionysius Halicarnas- out the brains of all who came near. That 
sensife, with so much justice, recommends to I knew the ingredients very well, which 
an historian ; I wmuld hide the frailties and were cheap and common ; I understood the^ 
deformities of my political mother, and place manner of compounding them, and could 
her virtues and beauties in the most advan- direct his workmen howto make those tubes, 
tageous light. This was my sincere endeavor of a size proportionable to all other things in 
in those many discourses I had with that Ms majesty’s kingdom, and the largest need 
monarch, although it unfortunately failed of not be above a hundred feet long ; twenty or 
success. thirty of which tubes, charged with the 

But great allowances should be given to a proper quantity of powder and balls, would 
king w’ho lives wholly secluded from the batter down the walls of the strongest town^ 
rest of the world, and must therefore be alto- in his dominions in a few hours, or destroy' 
gether unacquainted with the manners and the whole metropolis if ever it should pre- 
customs that most prevail in other nations ; tend to dispute Ms absolute commands. This 
the want of wMch knowledge will ever pro- I humbly offered to his majesty, as a small 
duce many prejudices, and a certain narrow- tribute of acknowledgment in return of so 
iH'ss of thinking, from which we, and the many marks that I had received of Ms royal 
politer countries of Europe, are wholly ex- favor and protection.” 
empted. And it would be hard indeed, if The king was struck with horror at the 
so remote a prince’s notions of virtue and description I had given of these terrible en- 
vice were to be offered as a staridard for all gin^ and the proposal I had made. “Se . j 
mankind. was amazed how so impotent and grovddingi | \ 

To confirm what I have neW said, and an insect as I ” (these were his expression^^^ | j 
furt|xer to show th^ miserable effects of a con- " could entertain such inhuman ideasi 
filled education, I shall h^e insert a passage so familiar a manner as lo^ap| 
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unmoved at all the scenes of blood and deso- government,” it gave bim (directly contrary 
lation wMch. I bad painted, as tbe com- to my intention) a very mean opinion of onr 
mon effects of those destructive machines ; understandings. He professed both to abom- 
"wbereof,” be said, some evil genius, enemy inate and despise all mystery, refinement, • 
to mankind, must have been the first con- and intrigue, either in a prince or a minister, 
triver. As for himself, be protested that He could not tell what I meant by secrets of 
although fevr things delighted him so much state, where an enemy, or some rival nation, 
as new discoveries in art or in nature, yet he were not in the case. He confined the 
would rather lose half his kingdom than be knowledge of governing within veiy narrow 
privy to such a secret ; which he commanded bounds, to common-sense and reason, to jus- 
me, as I valued my life, never to mention lice and lenity, to the speedy deteiinination 
any more.” * of civil and criminal causes, with some 

A strange effect of narrow principles and other obvious topics, which are not worth 
views ! that a prince possessed of every considering. And he gave it for his opinion, 
quality which procures veneration, love, that whoever could make two ears of corn, 
and esteem ; of strong parts, great wis- or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot 
dom, and profound learning ; endowed with of ground where only one grew before, would 
admirable talents, and almost adored by his deserve better of mankind, and do more es- 
subjects, should from a nice unnecessary sential service to his country, than the whole j 
scruple, whereof in Europe we can have no race of politicians put together.” * The ^ 
conception, let slip an opportunity put into his learning of this people is very defective; 
hands that would have made him absolute consisting only in morality, history, poetry, 
master of the lives, the liberties, and the for- and ma^ematics, wherein they must be al- 
tunes of his people.f Neither do I say this lowed to excel But the last of these is 
with the least intention to detract from the wholly applied to what may he useful in 
many virtues of that excellent king, whose life, to the improvement of agriculture and 
character, I am sensible, will on this account all mechanical arts ; so that among us it 
he very much lessened in the opinion of the would be little esteemed. And as to ideas, 
English reader ; but I take this defect among entities, abstractions, and transcendentals, I 
them to have risen from their ignorance, by could never drive the least conception into 
not having hitherto reduced politics into a their heads. 

science, as the more acute wits of Europe No law of that country must exceed in 
have done. For I remember very well in words the number of letters in their alpha- 
a discourse one day with the king, when I bet, which consists only of two-and-twenty. 
happened to say, there were several thou- But indeed few of them extend even to that 
sand hooks among us written upon the art of length. They are expressed in the most 
* It is scarcely necessary to expose the fallacious plain and simple terms, wherein those peo- 
reasoning of this passage; everybody knows that pie are not mercurial enough to discover i 
wars have been far less sanguinary since the inven- above one internT'etjs-HA-n . I 

tionof gunpowder than they were before, and that ^ f mterpretation , and to write a 1 

every improvement in the arts of destruction has is a capital crime, 

been followed by a saving of human life. Swift, decision of civil causes or proceed- 

however, knew that the glories of Marlborough’s i^gs against criminals, their precedents are 
campaigns were the chief source of the popularity so few that they have little reason to hoast 

influence by deoWming against were in general. as weU 

t It was more tbap liinted 1^ the Tories that the of mind, but their 

House of iKtjsftded to make use of the libraries are not very large ; for that of the 

toding army to subrcrt Kitiah Uberty. Mr. ting, which is reckoned the largest, does not 
a to whidi aBusion has been amount to above a thousand volumes, placed 

^re^ymade, sMd “that the second paragraph of in a gallery of twelve hundred feet^lono- 
the ting’s speech seemed rather to he oaleulated for twelve nunorea feet long, 

Jw Getimythan Cheat Britain; and » The Tories were always anxious to identify 

^ “d. aemselves with the agricultural interest, to whwh 

TOnstitution. It was fm ihe^ ei^resrions that Swift consequently loses no opportunity of paying 
he was committed to to Tow®; a cmnpUmSt . 

' ‘ ' 'i I ! ^ i ' ’ ! 
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whence I had liberty to borrow what books 
I pleased. The queen’s joiner had contrived, 
in one of Glumdalclitch’s rooms, a kind of 
wooden machine iive-and-twenty feet high, 
formed like a standing ladder ; the steps 
were each fiity feet long ; it was mdeed a 
movable pair of stairs, the lowest end placed 
at ten feet distance fiom the wall of the 
chamber. The book I had a mind to read 
was put up leaning against the wall ; I first 
mounted to the upper step of the ladder, 
and, turning my lace towards the book, 
began at the top of the page, and so walking 
to the right and left about eight or ten paces, 
according to the length of tbe lines, till I had 
gotten a little below the level of mme eyes, and 
then descending gradually till I came to the 
bottom ; after which I mounted again and 
began the other page in the same manner, 
and so turned over the leaf, which I could 
easily do with both my hands, for it was as 
thick and stiff as a pasteboard, and, in the 
largest lolios, not above eighteen or twenty 
feet long. 

Their style is clear, masculine, and smooth, 
but not florid ; for they avoid nothing more 
than multiplying unnecessary words or using 
various expressions. I have perused many 
of their books, especially those in history or 
morality. Among the rest, I was much 
diverted with a little old treatise which 
always lay in Glumdalclitch’s bedchamber, 
and belonged to her governess, a grave, 
elderly gentlewoman, who dealt in writings 
of morality and devotion. The book treats 
of the weakness of human kind, and is in 
little esteem, except among the women and 
the vulgar. However, I was curious to see 
what an author of that country could say 
upon such a subject. This writer went 
through all the usual topics of European 
moralists, showing ^‘how diminutive, con- 
temptible, and helpless an animal was man 
in his own nature ; how unable to defend 
himself from inclemencies of the air or the 
fury oi wild beasts ; how much he was 
excelled by one creature in strength, by 
another in speed, by a third in foresight, by 
a fourth in industry.” He added ‘‘that 
nature was d^enerated in these latter de- 
clining ages of the world, and could now 
produce only small, abortive births in com- 
narison of those in ancient timefs.” He said 
wUs very reasonable to |hi|ik not only 


that the species of men were originally much 
larger, hut also that there must have been 
giants in former ages ; which, as it is 
asserted by history and tradition, so it has 
been confirmed by huge bones and skulls, 
casually dug up in several parts of the 
kingdom, far exceeding the common, dwin- 
died race of men in our days.” He argued 
“ that the very laws of nature absolutely re- 
quired we should have been made, in the 
beginning, of a size more large and robust, 
not so liable to destruction from every little 
accident, — of a tile falling from a house, or a 
stone cast from the hand of a boy, or being 
drowned in a little brook.” Fioni this way 
of reasoning the author drew several moral 
applications, useful in the conduct of life, 
but needless here to repeat. For my own 
part, I could not avoid reflecting how uni- 
versally this talent was spiead, of drawing 
lectures in moiality, or mdeed rather matter 
of discontent and repining, from the quarrels 
we raise with nature. And I believe, upon 
a strict inquiry, those quarrels might he 
shown as ill-grounded among us as they are 
among that people. 

As to their military affairs, they boast that 
the king’s army consists of a hundred and 
seventy-six thousand foot, and thirty-two 
thousand horse ; if that may be called an 
army, which is made up of tradesmen in the 
several cities and farmers in the country, 
whose commanders are only the nobility and 
gently, without pay or reward. They are 
indeed perfect enough in their exercises, and 
under very good discipline, wherein I saw 
no great merit ; for how should it be other- 
wise, where every farmer is under the com- 
mand of his owm landlord and every citizen 
under that of the principal men in his own 
city, chosen, after the manner of Venice, by 
ballot? I have often seen the militia of 
Lorbnilgrud drawn out to exercise in a great 
field, near the city, of twenty miles square. 
They were in all not above twenty-five thou- 
sand foot and six thousand horse ; but it was 
impossible for me to compute their number, 
considering the space of ground they took 
up. A cavalier mounted on a large steed . 
might be about ninety feet high. I have 
seen this whole body of horse upon a. ! 
of command draw thear swokIs at I 

brandish them in the air, H? | 

figure nothing so gxandj so ! 

^ I V!* > t- i ’! !> -5 
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astonishing ! it looked as if ten tkoxisancl 
jiaskes of ligktmng T^ere darting at tke same 
time from eyery €j[narter of the sky. 

I was cnrions to know how this prince, to 
•whose dominions there is no access from any 
other country, came to think of armies, or to 
teach his people the practice of military dis- 
cipline. But I was soon informed, both hy 
conversation and reading their histories ; for, 
in the course of many ages, they have been 
troubled with the same disease to which the 
whole race of mankind is subject, — the 
nobility often contending for power, the 
people for liberty, and the king for absolute 
dominion. All which, however happily tem- 
pered by the laws of that kingdom, have 
been sometimes violated by each of the three 
parties, and have more than once occasioned 
civil wars ; the last whereof was happily put 
an end to hy this prince's grandfather, in a 
general composition, and the militia, then 
settled with common consent, has been ever 
since kept in the strictest duty. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE Kim AND QUEEN MAKE A PROGRESS TO 
THE FRONTIERS. — THE AUTHOR ATTENDS 
THEM. — THE MANNER IN WHICH HE 
LEAVES THE COUNTRY VERY PARTICU- 
LARLY RELATED. — HE RETURNS TO ENG- 
LAND. 

Junctures of perilous circumstances from 
which I had already escaped inspired me mth 
a strong impulse that I should some time 
re<§ovei: my hberty, though it was impossible 
cdnj4cture hy what means, or to form any 
project with the least hope of succeeding. 
The iip in which I sailed was the first 
known to he driven within sight of that 
and the king had given strict orders 
^ any time another appeared, it 
should be taken ashore, and, with ail its 
crew and passengers, brought in a tumbril 
to Lorbrul^d^ He* strongly bent to 
get nm a woman of my own size, by whom 
I mght propagate the breed ; biit I think I 
should rather have di^d than hindergone the 
dis^ce of leaving austerity to be kept % I 
^ages, like tame canaiy-birds, and perhaps 
in time sold about the kingdom 
of quality for ’ curiosities. I J 


treated with much kindness ; I was the 
favorite of a great king and queen, and the 
delight of the whole court ; hut it was upon 
such a foot as ill became the dignity of 
human kind. I could never forget those 
domestic pledges I had left behind me. I 
wanted to be among people with whom I 
could converse upon even terms, and walk 
about the streets and fields without being 
afraid of being trod to death like a frog or 
a young pupj)y. But my deliverance came' 
sooner than I expected, and in a manner not 
very common ; the whole story and ciicum- 
I stances of which I shall faithfully relate. 

I had now been two years in the country ; 
and about the beginning of the third, Glmn- 
dalclitch and I attended the king and queen 
ill a progress to the south coast of the king- 
dom. I w’-as carried as usual in my travel- 
ling-box, which, as I have already described, 
W’as a very convenient closet of tweh e feet 
wide. And I had ordered a hammock to be 
fixed, by silken ropes, from the four corners at 
the top, to break the jolts when a servant car- 
ried me before him on horseback, as I some- 
tunes desired, and would often sleep in my 
hammock while we were upon the road. On 
the roof of my closet, not directly over the 
middle of the hammock, I ordered the joiner 
to cut a hole of a foot square, to give me air 
in hot weather as I slept ; which hole I shut 
at pleasure with a board that drew backward 
and forward through a groove. 

When we came to our journey's end, the 
king thought proper to pass a few days at a 
palace he has near Flanflasnic, a city within 
eighteen English miles of the seaside. Glum- 
dalclitch and I were much fatigued ; I had 
gotten a small cold, hut the poor girl was so 
ill as to be confined to her chamber. I 
longed to see the ocean, which must he the 
only scene of my escape, if ever it should 
happen. I pretended to he worse than I 
really was, and desired leave to take the 
fresh air of the sea, with a page, whom I was 
very fond of, and who had sometimes been 
trusted with me. t shall never forget with 
‘what unwillingness Gltimdalclitch consented, 
nor the strict charge she ^ave the p^e to he 
careful of me, bnisting at the $ame Mme into 
a flood of tears, as if she had ^Onae foreboding 
of what was to happen. The hoy took me 
out in - my box, about half an hour's walk 
the palace, towards the rocks on the 
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sea-shore. I ordered Mm to set me down, 
and lifting up one of my sashes, cast many a 
wistful, melancholy look towards the sea. I 
found myself not very well, and told the 
page that I had a mind to take a nap in my 
hammock, which I hoped would do me good. 

I got in, and the boy shut the window close 
down to keep out the cold. I soon fell asleep, 
and all I can conjecture is, while I slept, the 
page, thinking no danger could happen, went 
among the rocks to look for birds’ eggs, hav- 
ing before obseived him from my window 
searching about, and picking up one or two 
in the clefts. Be that as it will, I found 
myself suddenly awakened with a violent 
pull upon the ring which was fastened at the 
top of my box for the convenience of car- 
riage. I felt my box raised very high in the 
air, and then borne forward with prodigious 
speed. The first jolt had like to have shaken 
me out of my hammock, but afterward the 
motion was easy enough. I called out sev- 
eral times as loud as I could raise my voice, 
but all to no purpose, I looked towards my 
windows, and could see nothing but the 
clouds and sky. I heard a noise just over 
my head, like the clapping of wings, and then 
began to perceive the wofiil condition I was 
in, that some eagle had got the cord of my 
box in his beak, with an intent to let it fall 
on a rock, like a tortoise in a shell, and then 
pick out my body and devour it ; for the 
sagacity and smell of this bird enable him to 
discover his quarry at a great distance, 
though better concealed than I could be 
within a two-inch board. In a little time I 
observed the noise and flutter of wings to 
increase very fast, and my box was tossed up 
and down, like a sign in a windy day, I 
heard several bangs or buffets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle (for such I am certain it 
must have been that held the cord of my 
box in his beak), and then, all on a sudden, 
felt myself falling perpendicularly down, for 
above a minute, but with such incredible 
swiftness that I almost lost my breath. My 
fall was stopped by a terrible squash, that 
sounded louder to my ears than the cataract 
of Niagara ; * after which I was quite in 
^ This cataract is produced by the fall of a con- 
tec of water (formed of the four vast lakes of 
Canada) irom a rocky precipice, the perpendicular 
height of which is one hundred and thirty-seven 
1^; and it is said to have been heard fifteen 
leagues. — Mawkemmik t 




the dark for another minute, and then my 
box began to rise so Mgh that I could see 
light from the tops of the windows. I now 
perceived I was fallen into the sea. My box, 
by the weight of my body, the goods that 
were in, and the broad plates of iron fixed 
for strength at the four corners of the top 
and bottom, floated about five feet deep in 
water. I did then and do now suppose, that 
the eagle wMch flew away with my box was 
pursued by two or three others, and forced 
to let me drop while he defended himself 
against the rest, who hoped to share in the prey. 
The plates of iron fastened at the bottom of 
the box (for those were the strongest) pre- 
served the balance wMle it fell, and hindered 
it from being broken on the surface of the 
water. Eveiy j'omt of it was well grooved, 
and the door did not move on hinges, but up , 
and down like a sash, which kept my closet 
so tight that very little water came in. I 
got with much difficulty out of my ham- 
mock, having first ventured to drawback the 
slip-board on the roof already mentioned, 
contrived on purpose to let in air, for want 
of which I found myself almost stifled. 

How often did I then wish myself with 
my dear Glumdalclitch, from whom one sin- 
gle hour had so far divided me ! And I 
may say with truth, that in the midst of my 
own misfortunes I could not forbear lament- 
ing my poor nurse, the grief she would suffer 
for my loss, the displeasure of the queen, and 
the ruin of her fortune. Perhaps many 
travellers have not been under greater diffi- 
culties and distress than I was at this junc- 
ture, expecting every moment to see my 
box dashed to pieces, or at least overset by 
the first violent blast or rising wave. A 
breach in one single pane of glass would 
have been immediate death ; nor could any- 
thing have preserved the windows but the 
strong lattice wires placed on the outside 
against accidents in travelling. I saw the 
water ooze in at several crannies, although 
the leaks were not considerable, and I en- 
deavored to stop them as well as I could. I 
was not able to lift up the roof of my closet, 
wMch otherwise I certainly should have ^ 
done and sat on the top of it, where I might f ; 
at least preserve myself some hpmp^ 1 1 

than by being shut up (as I may call if||f 1 1 
ihd hold. Or, if I escap^ these 4ang«||i| 1 1 
a day m twa, what cofild j 
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miserable death of cold and hunger ? I was 
for four hours under these circumstances, ex- 
pecting, and indeed wishing, every moment 
to be my last. 

I have already told the reader that there 
were two strong staples fixed upon that side 
of my box which had no window ; and into 
will eh the servant who used to carry me on 
borseback would put a leathern belt and 
buckle it about Ms waist. Being in this 
disconsolate state I heard, or at least thought 
1 heard, some kind of gratmg noise on that 
side of my box where the staples were fixed ; 
and soon after I began to fancy that the box 
was pulled or towed along the sea ; lor I 
now and then lelt a sort of tugging, which 
made the waves rise near the tops of my 
windows, leaving me almost in the dark 
This gave me some faint hopes of reliel, 
although I was not able to imagine how it 
could be brought about. I ventured to un- 
screw one of my chairs, which weie always 
fastened to the floor, and having made a haid 
shift to screw it down again, directly under 
the slipping-hoard that I had lately opened, 
I mounted on the chair, and putting my 
mouth as near as I could to the hole, I called 
for help in a loud voice, and in all the lan- 
guages I understood, I then fastened my 
handkercMef to a stick I usually cairied, and, 
till listing it up the hole, waved it several 
times in the air, that if any boat or ship 
were near, the seamen might conjecture 
some unhappy mortal to he shut up in the 
box. 

I found no effect from all I could do, but 
plainly perceived my closet to be moved 
along ; and in the space of an hour, or bet- 
ter, that side of the box where the staples 
were, and had no windows, struck against 
something that was hard, I apprehended it 
to he a rock, and found myself tossed more 
than ev^r. I pMnly heard a noise upon the 
cover of njy closet, like that of a cable, and 
the grathg 0f t m It passed through the ring. 
I then found m]fsdf hoisted itp, by degrees, 
at least thr^ higher! than, I was before. 
WhereupoA 1 IgMu miy stick and 

handkercMef, hdlp till I was al- 

most hoarse. In return tn which I heard, a 
great shputi- repeated three times, giving me 
such transports of joy as are not to he con- 
ceived but by those who feel them. 4. now 
heard a trampliztg over niy 


body calling through the hole with a loud 
voice, in the English tongue, ‘‘ If there he 
anybody below, let them speak " I answered, 
“ I was an Englishman, drawn by ill fortune 
into the greatest calamity that ever any crea- 
tine underwent, and begged, by all that was 
moving, to be delivered out of the dungeon 
I was in.” The voice replied “ I was safe, 
for my box was fastened to their ship ; and 
the carpenter should immediately come and 
saw a hole m the cover large enough to pull 
me out.” I answered “ that was needless, and 
would take up too much time ; for there was 
no more to be done, but let one of the crew 
put his finger into the ring and take the box 
out of the sea into the ship, and so into the 
captain s cabin.” ^ Some of them, upon hear- 
ing me talk so wildly, thought I was mad ; 
others laughed ; for indeed it never came into 
my head that I was now got among people of 
my own stature and strength. The carpen- 
ter came, and m a lew minutes sawed a pas- 
sage about four feet sq^uare, then let down a 
small ladder, upon which I mounted, and 
thence was taken into the ship in a very 
weak condition. 

The sailom were all in amazement, and 
asked me a thousand questions which I had 
no inclination to answer. I was equally con- 
founded at the sight of so many pygmies, for 
such I took them to be, after having so long 
accustomed mine eyes to the monstrous ob- 
jects I had left. But the captain, Mr. Thomas 
Wilcocks, an honest worthy Shropshire man, 
observing I was ready to faint, took me 
into his cabin, gave me a cordial to comfort 
me, and made me turn in upon his own bed, 
advising me to take a little rest, of wMch I 
had great need. Before I went to sleep I 
gave him to understand that I had some val- 
uable furniture in my box, too good to be 
lost : a fine hammock, a handsome field-bed, 
two chairs, a table, and a cabinet ; that my 
closet was hung on all sides, or rather 
quilted, with silk and cotton j that il hh 

* There are several little incidents which show 
the author to have had a deep knowledge of hnman 
nature, and I think this is one. Although the 
principal advantages eniunerated hy Gulliver in the 
beginning of this chapter, of minting again among 
his countrymen, depended ou their being of the 
same size with himself, yet this is forgotten in Ms 
ardor to be delivered; and he is afterwards he- 
ito the same absurdity by Ms zeal to pte- 
sdrv0 his furniture. — jffat ^ 
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woiild let one of tke crew bring my closet 
into bis cabin, I would open it there before 
him and show hun my goods. The captain, 
hearing me utter these absurdities, concluded 
I was raving ; however (I suppose to pacify 
me) he promised to give order as I deriied, 
and, going upon deck, sent some of his men 
down into my closet, whence (as I afterward 
found) they drew up all my goods, and 
stripped off the quilting ; but the chairs, 
cabinet, and bedstead, being screwed to the 
floor, were much damaged by the ignorance 
of the seamen, who tore them up by force. 
Then they knocked ofl some of the boards for 
the use of the ship, and vhen they had got 
all they had a mind for, let the hull drop into 
the sea, which, by reason of many bleaches 
made in the bottom and sides, sunk outright. 
And, indeed, I was glad not to have been a 
spectator of the havoc they made ; because I 
am confident it would have sensibly touched 
me, by bringing former passages into my 
mind which 1 would rather have foigot. 

I slept some hours, but perpetually dis- 
turbed with dreams of the place I had left 
and the dangers I had escaped. However, 
upon waking, I found myself much recovered. 
It was now about eight o’clock at night, and 
the captain ordered supper immediately, 
thinking I had already fasted too long. He 
entertained me with great kindness, observing 
me not to look wildly or talk inconsistently ; 
and when we were left alone desired I would 
give him a relation of my travels, and by 
what accident I came to be set adrift in that 
monstrous wooden chest. He said, ^^that 
about twelve o’clock at noon, as he was look- 
ing through his glass, he spied it at a dis- 
tance, and thought it was a sail, which he had 
a mind to make, being not much out of his 
course, in hopes of buying some biscuit, his 
own beginning to fall short. That upon 
coming nearer, and finding his error, he sent 
out his long-boat to discover what it was ; 
that his men came hack in a fright, swearing 
they had seen a swimming house. That he 
laughed at their folly, and went him‘='elf in 
the boat, ordering his men to take a strong 
cable along with them. That the weather 
being calm he rowed round me several times, 
observed my windows and wire hittices that 
defended them. That he discovered two 
ptaples upon one side, which was all of 
*bokrds, without mj passage for light. He 
4o 


then commanded his men to row up to that 
side, and fastening a cable to one of the 
staples, ordered them to tow my chest, as they 
called it, toward the ship. When it was 
theie, he gave directions to fasten another 
cable to the ring fixed in the cover, and to 
raise up my chest with pulleys, which all the 
sailors were not able to do above two or three 
feet. He said they saw my stick and hand- 
kerchief Ihiust out of the hole, and concluded 
that some unhappy man must be shut up in 
the cavity.” I asked ‘^whether he or the 
Clew had seen any prodigious birds in the 
air about the time he first discovered me.” 

To which he answered “ that, discoursing this 
matter vith the sailors while I was asleep, 
one of them said he had observed three 
eagles flying towards the north, hut remarked 
nothing oi their being larger than the usual 
size ” ; which I suppose must be imputed to 
the gieat height they were at ; and he could 
not guess the reason of my question. I 
then asked the captain, how far he reck- 
oned we might he from land.” He said, 

“ by the best compulation be could make, we 
were at least a bundled leagues.” I assured 
him that he musfc be mistaken by almost 
half, for I had not left the country whence I 
came above two hours before I dropped into 
the sea.” Whereupon he began again to 
think that my brain was disturbed, of which 
he gave me a hint, and advised me to go to 
bed in a cabin he had provided. I assured 
him I was well refreshed with his good en- 
tertainment and company, and as much in 
my senses as ever I was in my life.” He then 
grew serious, and desired to ask me freely 
“ whether I were not troubled in my mind 
by the consciousness of some enormous 
crime for which I was punished, at the com- 
mand of some prince, by exposing me in that 
chest ; as great criminals, in other countries, 
have been forced to sea in a leaky vessel 
without provisions ; for although he should 
be sorry to have taken so ill a man into his 
ship, yet he would engage his word to set me 
safe ashore in the first port where we ar- 
rived.” He added “that his suspicions 
were much increased by some very absurd 
speeches I had delivered at first to his sailors, i f 
and afterwards to himself, in relation ; 
closet or chest, as well as by my odd 
and behavior while I was at snppfr,*^ 

I b^ed his patience to " ^ 


1 1 h ! J ‘ , * ’ ' ' ^ J , ( f 
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my story, wMcE I faithfully did, from the 
last time I left England to the moment he 
first discovered me. And as truth always 
forces its way into rational minds, so this 
honest, worthy gentleman, who had some 
tincture of learning, and very good sense, 
was immediately convinced of my candor and 
veracity. But, further to confirm aU I had 
said, I entreated him to give order that my 
cabinet should be brought, of which I had 
the key in my pocket ; for he had alieady in- 
formed me how the seamen disposed of my 
closet. I opened it in his own presence, and 
showed him the small collection of rarities I 
made in the country from which I had been 
so strangely delivered. There was the comb 
I had contrived out ot the stumps of the 
king’s beard, and another of the same mate- 
rials, but fixed into a paring of hei majesty’s 
thumb-nail, which served for the back. Theie 
was a collection of needles and pins, from a 
foot to half a yard long ; four wasp-stiiigs, 
like joiners’ tacks ; some combings of the 
queen’s hair ; a gold ring which one day she 
made me a present of, in a most obliging 
manner, taldng it from her little finger, and 
throwing it over my head like* a collar. I 
desired the captain would please to accept 
this ring in return of his civilities, which he 
absolutely refused. I showed him a corn 
that I had cut off, with my own hand, from a 
maid of honoris toe ; it was about the big- 
ness of a Kentish pippin, and grown so hard 
that when I returned to England I got it 
holtowed into a cup and set in silver. Last- 
ly, I desired him to see the breeches I had 
Afen on, which were made of a mouse’s skin. 
^ 5 cotdd force nothing on him but a foot- 
tooth, which I observed him to exam- 
.M with ^eat curiosity, and found he had a 
fahey for it. He received it with abundance 
of thanks, more than such a trifle could de- 
was, drawn by an unskilful sur- 
from one of Glumdal- 
cEtellmM^^^ Was afflicted with the tooth- 
ache^ hh| l| as any in his head. 

I got Ip^t it into my cabinet. 

It*wai $nd hour inches in 

dlajnelir* ^ ^ i 

The captain waS'veiy. well satisfied with 
this plain relation I Shad ^vep him, and said 
* '"he hoped,' when Were turned to Efigland, I 
I would oblige the world by puttiug ’it pn pa-- 
per 'and making it public.^' i Ify ai^werWas 


“that I thought we were overstocked with 
books of travels; that nothing could now 
pass which w^as not extraordinary ; wlieieia 
I doubted some aiithois less consulted truth 
than their own vanity or interest, or the di- 
version oi ignoiant readers ; that my stoiy 
could contain little besides common events 
without those ornamental descriptions of 
strange plants, trees, biids, and other ani- 
mals, or of the baibaious customs and idol- 
atry of sivage people, with winch most wiit- 
ers abound ” However, I thanked him for 
his good opinion, and piomised to take the 
matter into iny thoughts. 

He said “iiewondeied at one thing vc^y 
much, which was to hear me speak so loinl, 
asking me whether the king and queen of 
that country *were thick of hearing.” I told 
him, “it was what I had been used to for 
above two years past, and that I admired as 
' much at the voices of him and his men, who 
scenied to me only to whisper, and yet I could 
heal' them ivell enough. But when I spoke 
in that country, it w'as like a man talking in 
the streets to another looking out from the 
top of a steeple, unless when I was placed on 
a table, or held in any person’s hand.’^ I 
told him, “ I had likewise observed another 
thing, that when I first got into the ship, 
and the sailors stood all about me, I thought 
they were tbe most contemptible little ciea- 
tures I had ever beheld.’^ For indeed, while 
I was in that prince’s country, I could never 
endure to look in a glass after mine eyes had 
been accustomed to such prodigious objects, 
because the comparisons gave me so despica- 
ble a conceit of myself. The captain said 
“ that while we were at supper he observed 
me to look at everything with a sort of won- 
der, and that I often seemed hardly able to 
contain my laughter, which he knew not wcdl 
how to take, but imputed it to some disoider 
in my brain.” I answered “it was very 
true ; and T wondered how I could forbe^ir, 
when I saw his dishes of the size of a silver 
threepence, a leg of pork hardly a mouthful, 
a cup not so big as a nutshell”; and so I 
went on desciibing the rest pf his household 
stuff and provisions after the same manner. 
For, although the queen had ordered a little 
equipage of all things necessary for me, while 
I was in her service, yet my ideas were whoEy 
taken np "with what I saw on every side of 
nle, and I winked at my own littleness as 
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people do at their own faults. The captain 
understood my raillery very well, and mer- i 
rily leplied with the old English proveib 1 
that he doubted mine eyes were bigger than ] 
my belly, lor he did not obseive iny stomach i 
so good, although I had fasted all day ; and, i 
continuing in his mirth, piotested “ he would ■ 
have gladly given a hundred pounds to have 
seen my closet in the eagle’s bill, and after- 
wards in its fall from so great a height into ' 
the sea ; which would certainly have been a 
most astonishing object, v orthy to have the 
description of it transmitted to future ages ” ; 
and the comparison of Phaeton was so obvi- 
ous that he could not foibear applying it, 
although I did not much admire the conceit. 

The captain, having been at Tonquin, was, 
in his leturn to England, driven northeast- 
ward to the latitude of 44 degrees and longi- 
tude of 143. But meeting a trade-wind two 
days after I came on board him, we sailed 
southward a long time, and, coasting New 
Holland, kept our course west-southwest, 
and then south-southwest, till we doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. Our voyage was 
very prosperous, but I shall not trouble the 
reader with a journal of it. The captain 
called in at one or two ports, and sent in his 
long-boat for piovisions and fresh water; 
but I never went out of the ship till we 
came into the Downs, which was on the 
third day of June, 1106, about nine months' 
after my escape. I offered to leave my goods 
in secuiity for payment of my freight, but 
the captain protested he would not receive 
one farthing. We took a kind leave of each 
other, and I made him promise he w'ould 
come to see me at my house in Bedriff. I 
hired a horse and guide for five shillings, 
which I borrowed of the captain.* 

* This exquisitely simple incident will probably 
remind the reader of Campbell’s description of 
Commodore Byron ; — 

** In liomd dunes, where Chiloe's tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o'er the troubled deep, 

'T was his to mourn Misfortune’s rudest shock ; 
Scourged by the winds and cradled on the rock, 

To wake each loyless mom and search again 
The famished haunts of solitary men. 

Whose race unyielding as their native storm, . 




As I was on the road, observing the little- 
ness of the houses, the trees, the cattle, and 
the people, I began to think myself in Lilli- 
put. I was afraid of trampling on eveiy 
traveller I met, and often called aloud to 
them to have them stand out of the way, so 
that I had like to have gotten one or two 
broken heads for my impertinence. 

When I came to my own house, for which 
I was forced to inquire, one of my servants 
opening the door, I bent down to go in (like 
a goose under a gate), for fear of strildng my 
head. My wife ran out to embrace me, hut 
I stooped lower than her knees, thinking 
she could otherwise never be able to reach 
my mouth. My daughter kneeled to ask my 
blessing, hut I could not see her till she 
arose, having been so long used to stand with 
my head and eyes erect to above sixty feet ; 
and then I went to take her up with one 
hand by the waist. I looked down upon the 
servants and one or two friends who w'-eie ni 
the house as if they had been pygmies and 
I a giant. I told my wife “ she had been 
too thrifty, for I found she had starved 
herself and her daughter to nothing.” In 
short, I behaved myself so unaccountably 
that they were all of the captain’s opinion 
when he first saw me, and concluded I had 
lost my wits. This I mention as an in- 
stance of the great power of habit and preju- 
dice. 

In a little time I and my family and friends 
came to a right understanding ; but my w’ife 
protested I should nevei go to sea any more ; 
although my evil destiny so ordered that she 
had not power to hinder me, as the reader 
may know hereafter. In the mean time I 
here conclude the Second Part of my unfor- 
tunate Yoyages. 

Know not a trace of nature but tbe form ; 

Yet at thy call the barely tar pursued. 

Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued, 

Pierced tbe deep woods, and bailing from a%r 
The moon’s pale planet and tbe noi-thern stai. 
Paused at each dreary cry unbeard before. 

Hyenas in tbe wild and mermaids on tbe shore ; 

Till led by Hope o'er many a cliif sublime. 

He found a warmer world, a milder clime, 

A home to rest, a shelter to defend, 

Peace a^i^epose, a Bntoii.^1 a friend," 
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INTEODUOTION. 


Henri- Jacques Bernardin de St. Pierre was horn at Havre m 1737. Many 
anecdotes are related of his childhood, indicative of the youthful author, — of Ms 
strong love of nature, and his humanity to animals. 

That “ the child is father of the man ” has been seldom more strongly illus- 
trated. At eight years of age he took the greatest pleasure in the regular culture 
of his garden, and possibly then stored up some of the ideas which afterward 
appeared in the Praisier,” His sympathy with all living things was extreme. In 
Paul and Virginia ” he praises, with evident satisfaction, their meal of milk and 
eggs, which had not cost any animal its life. It has been remarked, and possibly 
with truth, that every tenderly disposed heart, deeply imbued with a love of nature, 
is at times somewhat Brahminical. St. Pierre’s certainly was. 

When quite young he advanced with a clenched fist toward a carter who was 
ill-treating a hoise. And when taken for the first time by his father to Eouen, 
having the towers of the cathedral pointed out to him, he exclaimed, My God ! 
how high they fly 1 ” Every one present naturally laughed. Bernardin had only 
noticed the flight of some swallows who had built their nests there. He thus early 
revealed those instincts, which afterward became the guidance of his life ; the strength 
of which possibly occasioned his too great indifference to all monuments of art. The 
love of study and of solitude were also characteristics of his childhood. His temper 
is said to have been moody, impetuous, and intractable. Whether this fe-ulty temper 
may not have been produced or rendered worse by mismanagement, cannot now be 
ascertained. It undoubtedly became afterward to St. Pierre a fruitful source of Ms- 
fortune and of woe. 

The reading of voyages was with him, even in childhood, almost a passion. At 
twelve years of age Ms whole soul was occupied by Eobinson Crusoe and his island. 
His romantic love of adventure seeming to Ms parents to announce a predilection in 
favor of the seii, he was sent by them with one of Ms uncles to Martinique. But St. 
Pierre had not sufficiently practised the virtue of obedience to submit, as was neces- 
sary, to the discipline of a ship. He ym afterward placed with the Jesuits at Caen, 
with whom he made immense progress m his studies. But it is to be feared he did ' 
not conform too well to the regulations of the college, for he conceived from that 
time the greatest detetalion for places of public educatioru And this ^ 
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Kn.R frequently testified in his writings. While devoted to his hooks of travels, he 
in turn anticipated being a Jesuit, a missionary, or a martyr; but his family at 
length succeeded in establishing him at Rouen, where he completed his studies, with 
brilliant success, in 1757, He soon after obtained a commission as an engineer, with 
a salary of one hundred louis. In this capacity he was sent (1760) to Dusseldorf, 
under the command of Count Si Germain. Tliis was a career in which he might 
have acquired both honor and fortune ; but, most unhappily for St. Pierre, he 
looked upon the useful and necessary etiquettes of life as so many unworthy preju- 
dices. Instead of conforming to them, he sought to trample on them. In addition, 
he evinced some disposition to rebel against his commander, and was unsocial with 
his equals. It is not^ therefore, to be wondered at, that at this unfortunate period 
of his existence he made himself enemies ; or that, notwithstanding his great tal- 
ents, or the coolness he had exhibited in moments of danger, he should have been 
sent back to Prance. Unwelcome, under these circumstances, to his family, he was 
iU received by all. 

A prize in the lottery had just doubled his very slender means of existence, 
when he obtained the appointment of geographical engineer, and was sent to Malta. 
The Knights of the Order were at this time expecting to be attacked by the Turks. 
Having already been in the service, it was singular that St. Pierre should have had 
the imprudence to sail without his commission. He thus subjected himself to a 
thousand disagreeable incidents, for the officers would not recognize him as one of 
themselves. The effects of their neglect on his mind were tremendous ; his reason 
for a time seemed almost disturbed by the mortifications he sufiered. After receiv- 
ing an insufficient indemnity for the expenses of his voyage, St. Pierre returned to 
Prance, there to endure fresh misfortunes ; and the pressure of poverty drove him to 
Holland. He was well received at Amsterdam by a Prench refugee named Mustel, 
who edited a popular journal there, and who procured him employment, wdth hand- 
some remuneration. St. Pierre did not, however, remain long satisfied with this 
quiet mode of existence. Allured by the encouraging reception given hy Catherine 
ih to foreigners, he set out for St. Petersburg. Here, until he obtained the protec- 
tion of the Mar4chal de Munich and the friendship of Duval, he had again to con- 
tehd with poverty. The latter generously opened to him his purse, and hy the 
llkr^chal he was introduced to Yillehois, the Grand Master of Artillery, and by him 
presented to the empress. The empress, with the rank of captain, bestowed on him 
a grant of fifteen hundred francs ; hut when General Duhosquet proposed to take 
him with him to examine the military position of Pinland, his only anxiety seemed 
to be to rdsUrn to France : still he went to Pinland ; and his own notes of his occu- 
pations and experimeuts on that expedition prove that he gave himself up in all 
dil^ence to cousideratious of attack and defence. He whp loved nature so intently 
seems only to have seen ha thf extensive and majestic forests of the Korth a theatre 

war. In this instance he a^ippars to have stifled every emotion of admiration, and 
fko have beheld alike ^<1 oonptries in his character of miHtary surr^or. 

On his return to Bt Btoltmrg h© found his protector, Yillehois, <fisgraee<l. Si 
Pierre then resolved on ^oming the canse of the l^ole^ Went into Poland 
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witli a high, reputation, — tliat of having refused the favors of despotism to aid the 
cause of liberty. But it was his private life, rather than his public career, that was 
aifected by his residence in Poland, and, owing to a sorrowful love affair with the 
Princess Mary, he left Poland for Germany. 

In 1766 he returned to Havre ; but his relations were by this time dead or dis- 
persed, and after six years of exile he found himself once more in his own country, 
without employment, and destitute of pecuniary resources. 

The Baron de Breteuii at length obtained for him a commission as engineer to 
the Isle of France, whence he returned in 1771. In this interval his heart and 
imagination doubtless received the germs of his immortal works. Many of the 
events, indeed, of the Voyage k ITle de France ” are to be found, modiffed by im- 
agined circumstances, in Paul and Virginia.” He returned to Paris poor in purse, 
but rich in observations and mental resources, and resolved to devote himself to lit- 
eratura By the Baron de Breteuii he was recommended to D’Alembert, who pro- 
cured a publisher for his Voyage,” and also introduced him to Mile, de TEspi- 
nasse. But no one, in spite of his great beauty, was so ill calculated to shine or 
please in society as St. Pierre. His manners .were timid and embarrassed, and, un- 
less to those with whom he was very intimate, he scarcely appeared intelligent. 

St. Pierre, in his Pr^ambule de TArcadie,” has pathetically and eloquently 
described the deplorable state of his health and feelings, after frequent humiliating 
disputes and disappointments had driven him from society ; or rather when, like 
Bousseau, he was self-banished ” from it. 

I was struck,” he says, with an extraordinary malady. Streams of fire, like 
lightning, flashed before my eyes ; every object appeared to me double, or in motion ; 
like (Edipus, I saw two suns. .... In the finest day of summer I could not cross 
the Seine in a boat without experiencing intolerable anxiety. If, in a public gar- 
den, I merely passed by a piece of water, I suffered from spasms and a feeling of 
horror. I could not cross a garden in which many people were collected ; if they 
looked at me, I immediately imagined they were speaking ill of me.” It was during 
this state of suffering that he devoted himself with ardor to collecting and making 
use of materials for that work which was to give glory to his name. 

St. Pierre asked Eousseau, in one of their frequent rambles, if, in delineating St. 
Preux, ho had not intended to represent himself. Ho,” replied Eousseau ; “ St. 
Preux is not what I have been, but what I wished to be.” St. Pierre would most 
likely have given the same answer, had a similar question been put to him with re- 
^rd to the Colonel in Paul and Virginia.” This, at least, appears the sort of old 
he loved to contemplate and wished to realize. 

For six years he worked at his l^udes,” and with some difficulty found a pub- 
lisher for them. M. Didot, a celebrated typographer, whose daughter St. Pierrer 
afterward married, consented to print a manuscript which had been declined by many 
others. He was well rewarded for the undertaking. The success of the l^tude# 
de la Nature ” surpassed the most sanguine expectation, even of the author. Font ^ 
years after its publication Si Pierre gave to the world “ Paul and Virginia/* whic^ 
had for some time been lying in his portfolio. He had tried its effect, in mSnu^nriply ^ 
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on persons of different characters and pursuits. They had given it no applause, hut 
all had shed tears at its perusal ; and perhaps few works of a decidedly romantic 
character have ever been so generally read or so much approved. Among the great 
names whose admiration of it is on record, may be mentioned JJ^Tapoleon and Hum- 
boldt. 

e He continued writing and publishing successfully, and in 1792, about thirteen 
days before the celebrated 10th of August, Louis XYI. appointed St. Pierre superin- 
tendent of the ^‘Jardin des Plantes.” Soon afterward the king, on seeing him, 
domplimented him on his writings, and told him he was happy to have found a 
worthy successor to Buffon, 

Although deficient in exact knowledge of the sciences, and knowing little of the 
world, St. Pierie was, by his simplicity and the retirement in which he lived, well 
suited at that epoch to the situation. About this time, and when in his fifty- 
seventh year, he married Mile. Didot. 

In 1795 he became a member of the Prench Academy. On the suppression of 
his place, he retired to Essonne. It is delightful to follow him there, and to con- 
template his quiet existence. His days flowed on peaceably, occupied in the publi- 
cation of Les Hannonies de la Nature,” the republication of his earlier works, and 
the composition of some lesser pieces. He enjoyed in his old age a degree of 
opulence which, as much as glory, had perhaps been the object of his ambition. In 
any case, it is gratifying to reflect that, after a life so full of chance and change, he 
was, in his latter years, surrounded by much that should accompany old age. His 
day of storms and tempests was closed by an evening of repose and beauty. 

Amid many other blessings, the elasticity of his mind was preserved to the last. 
He died at Eragny sur TOise, on the 21st of January, 1814. 

St. Pierre’s merit as an author has been too long and too universally acknowl- 
edged to make it needful that it should be dwelt on here. A careful review of the 
circumstances of his career induces the belief that his writings grew (so to speak) out 
of his life. In his most imaginative passages, to whatever height his fancy soared, 
the starting-point seems ever from a fact. The past appears to have been always 
spread out before him when he wrote, like a beautiftd landscape, on which his eye 
iMed with complacency, and from which his mind transferred and idealized some 
objects without a servile imitation of any. When at Berlin he had had it in his 
power to marry Yirginia Tanbenheim ; and in Eussia Mile, de la Tour, the niece 
of General Dubosquet, would have accepted his hand. He was too poor to marry 
Mthmj. A grateful recollection caused him to bestow the names of the two on his 
most beloved creation, Paul was the name of a friar with whom he had associated 
in Ms childhood,^ and whose life he wished to imitate. How little had the owners of 
these names anticipated that they were to become the baptismal appellations of half 
a generation in Eranc% to be re-echoed through the world to the end of time ! 




THE AXJTHOE’S PREFACE. 


I HAVE attempted a great object in tbis little work. I have undertaken to de- 
scribe a soil and vegetation differing from those of Europe. Long enough have oiir 
poets placed their lovers on the banks of streams^ in meadows, and nnder the foliage 
of the beech. I have desired to locate mine on the shore of the sea, at the foot of 
cliifs, in the shade of cocoaiiut trees, bananas, and citrons in bloom. Nothing is 
needed in the other quarter of the globe but a Theocritus or a Virgil, that we may 
have scenes at least as interesting as those of our own land. I know that travellers 
of taste have given us enchanting descriptions of many isles of the South Sea ; but 
the custo'ms of their inhabitants, and particularly those of the Europeans who settle 
there, often mar the landscape. It has been my aim to unite the beauty of nature 
in the tropics with the moral beauty of a small domestic circle. I have also de- 
signed to bear testimony to a number of great truths, among others the following : 
that our happiness consists in living according to nature and virtue. Nevertheless, 
it has not been necessary for me to compose a romance in order to describe happy 
families. I can state with truth that those of which I am about to speak had an 
actual existence, and that this narrative is in most respects true. It was related to 
me as such by many inhabitants of the Isle of France. I have added nothing to it 
except certain unimportant circumstances, which, however, being within my own 
experience, are in this respect also real. When, some years since, I drew up a very 
imperfect sketch of this pastoral, I requested a fair dame, who moved in high life, 
and grave men who were far removed from it, to listen to the reading of this tale, 
that I might gain some previous idea of the way in which it might affect readers of 
such different diameter. I had the satisfaction of beholding them all shed tears. 
This was the only criticism I could draw from them, and, indeed, it was all I desired. 
But as great imperfection accompanies small talents, this success inspired me with 
the vanity of giving to my work the title of A Picture of Nature.” Happily, I recol- 
lected how little known to me was nature in the clime even where I was born ; how, 
in the countries whose productions I had seen only as a traveller, nature is rich, 
varied, lovely, magnificent, and mysterious ; and how much I was lacking in the per- 
ception, taste, and expression needful in understanding and describing her. Thus I 
Returned to my senses, I have ctnsequently included this feeble essay under the title 
and in the sequel of my Studies of Nature ” ; in order that this title, recalling my 
incapacity, should he a perpetual mminder of the weakness to which I had yielded. 
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THE AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


This little work is only an episode of my Studies of JTature,” and is tke appli- 
cation of lier laws to the happiness of two unfortunate families. It was published 
in 1786, and its reception at its birth surpassed my expectations: it gave rise to 
romances, idyls, and numerous dramatic pieces. Many mothers gave to their chil- 
dren the names of Paul and Yirginia ; finally, the reputation of this pastoral spread 
throughout Europe, and it was successively translated into English, Italian, German, 
Butch, Polish, Eussian, and Spanish. Doubtless for this unanimous success among 
nations so differing in opinion, I am indebted to the women, who, m every land, re- 
call men by aU means in their power to the laws of nature. They gave me a suffi- 
cient proof of this from the circumstance that the greater part of these translations 
were made by ladies, both married and single. I have been delighted, I confess, at 
seeing my adopted children rehabited in foreign garb by virgin or maternal hands, 
to which they are unquestionably beholden for a fame that seems destined to be 
transmitted to posterity. 

Many individuals have questioned me regarding the subject of this work. They 
say to me, Did the old man really relate this narrative to you ? Have you seen 
the places which you describe '? Did Yirginia perish in such a melancholy manner 1 
How can a maiden resolve to give up her life rather than disrobe herself?” 

I have answered : Man resembles a child. Give a rose to a child ; at first he 
enjoys it, but soon he desires to analyze it. He examines the leaves, then he pulls 
them one from another ; and when he at last comprehends the whole, he ’no longer 
has a rose. Telemachus, Clarissa, and so many other characters who lead us to vir- 
tue or cause us to weep, — are they real 1 ” 

At heiirt, I am convinced that these persons made the inquiries rather from sym- 
pathy than from curiosity. They were sorry that two such tender and happy lovers 
should meet with such a terrible end. 

Would to God that I could have been at liberty to mark out for virtue an unin- 
terrupted career of happiness on earth ! But, I repeat it, I have described real 
places, customs (examples of which may, perhaps, still be found in some retired 
spots of the Isle of Erance or of the neighboring Me of Bourbon), and an actfial 
catastrophe for which I can produce unimpeachable witnesses, even in Paria ^ 

One day, being at the Jardin du Eoi, a lady of very prepossessing figuie^ 
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panied by ber busband, having learned from M. J ean Tbonin, keeper of the garden, 
tliat I was tbe author of ‘*Paul and Virginia,” accosted me, in order to say to me : 

Ah, sir, what a terrible night you have caused me to pass 1 I ceased not sighing 
and shedding tears. The person whose mournful fate you have described with so 
much truth, in the wreck of the Saint Geran^ was a relation of mine. I am a Creole 
of Bourbon.” Afterwards I learned from M. Jean Thonin that this lady was the 
wife of M. de Bonneud, hrst mlet-de-chamhre to Monsieur, Since then this lady has 
been perfectly willing that I should here publish her testimony to the truth of this 
catastrophe, concerning which she has related to me circumstances adapted to add 
much to the interest inspired by the death of this sublime victim to modesty, as well 
as by that of her unfortunate lover. 

Other persons having intimated to me a desire that I should give a somewhat 
detailed account of the life of M. de la Bourdonnais, my relations with his family 
have placed me in a position to gratify them. 

His chief virtue w-as humanity. The institutions which he founded at the Isle 
of France are proofs of this. In fact, I have seen at that island, where I served as 
royal engineer, not only the batteries and redoubts which he placed in suitable loca- 
tions, but storehouses and hospitals very well organized. To him especially is ow- 
ing an aqueduct more than three quarters of a league in length, by which he con- 
ducted the water of a small stream to Port Louis, where, before his day, there was 
no drinkable water. Whatever I saw in that island that was most useful and was 
best executed was done by him. 

His military talents were not inferior to his virtues and his administrative abil- 
ity. Appointed governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon, with nine vessels he 
beat the squadron of Admiral Peyton, who was cruising on the Coromandel coast 
with a far superior force. After this victory he immediately laid siege to Madras, 
being able to land a total force of only eighteen hundred men, whites as well as 
blacks. After captiuing this empoiium of English commorco in India, he returned 
to France. A division had arisen between him and M. Dupleix, governor of Pon- 
dicherry, Directly after arriving in his native land, he was accused of employing 
the spoils of his conquest for his own profit, and was, in consequence, thrown into 
the &stile, without further investigation. The chief witness to this offence was a 
soldier. This man testified, under oath, that after the capture of Madras, being 
cm guard oji one of the bastions of the place, he saw some boats, at night, transpoit- 
sohie boxes and bales to the ship of M. de la Bourdonnais. This calumny was 
umiatained at Paris by the support of a multitude of envious men who had never 
)mn lo Indies, but ^ho were such as, in any country, are ever ready to ruin the 
glory of otbsi^. The unfortunate captor of Madras maintained that it was impossh 
Ih to mn iU Im^portation from the bastion mentioned by the solclie?^, even 
if it had Jilt it mm neceswry to prove this ; and, according to the tyranny 

t en exercised ]^ri^liers of state, he had been deprived of every means of 

defenoe. But obtained ^fiese by very simple methods, which will give an idea of 
the resour^ of hk gmim He quickly made a knife-blade with a sou-piece, sharp- 
ened on the pavement, and with it Jmwood twigs, which probably had been 
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distributed to the prisoners at Easter. With these he made a compass and a pen. 
White handkerchiefs, dipped in rice water and dried in the sun, served him for 
paper. He made ink out of water and burnt straw. He needed, above all, colors to 
trace the plan and the map of the environs of Madras ; yellow he procured from 
coffee, and green from coppers covered with verdigris, and boiled. I obtained all 
these details from his affectionate daughter, who still preserves with reverence those 
memorials of the genius which restored her father to liberty. Thus, furnished with 
knife, compass, rule, pen, paper, ink, and colors of his own invention, he drew, from 
memory, the plan of the place he had captuied, wrote his defence, and demonstrated 
that his accuser was a perjured witness, who, from the bastion where he was sta 
tioned, could not have seen either the flag-ship or even the fleet. M. de la Bour- 
donnais secretly conveyed these means for ins defence to the lawyer who served as 
his counsel ; who, in turn, cairied them to the judges. It was like a ray of light to 
them. In consequence, they bade him emerge from the Bastile, after three years of 
imprisonment. He languished three years longer after his liberation, overwhelmed 
with sorrow at seeing aH his fortune dissipated, and at having reaped nothing from 
such important services, except calumny and persecution. He was, without doubt, 
more affected by the ingratitude of the government than by the triumphant jeal- 
ousies of his enemies. They could never crush his ppen-heartedness and courage, even 
in prison. Amid the large number of accusers who came thither to depose against 
him, a director of the India Company thought to put an unanswerable question, by 
asking him how he could have conducted Ms own affairs so well, and the affairs of 
the company so badly. It is,’^ replied La Bourdonnais to Mm, ‘"because I have 
managed my own affairs according to my own judgment, and those of the company 
according to their instructions.” 

Bernard-Frangois Mah6 de la Bourdonnais was horn at St. Male in 1699, and 
died in 1754, at about flfty-five years of age. 0 you who are occupied with bene- 
fiting mankind, look not for your recompense during lifetime ! Posterity alone can 
render you justice. 

This is what finally happened to the conqueror of Madras, and the founder of 
the colony of the Isle of France. Joseph Dupleix,. the rival of his glory and fortune 
in India, and the most cruel of his persecutors, died a short time after him, having, 
by a just reaction of Providence, experienced a similar fate during the last years of 
his life. The government awarded the widow of M. de la Bourdonnais a pension of 
twenty-four hundred livres, and honored the memory of this illustrious man with 
its regrets ; and at length, Ms worthy daughter now informs me, the inhabitants of 
the Isle of France, of their own accord, have granted her a pension, in memory of 
the benefits which they received from her father, 

I trust that none of my readers will tMnk it ill that I have permitted this flight 
digression from my subject, in order to render my homage to the virtues of a great 
and unfortunate man, as well as to those of his worthy daughter and of a 
colony. 


I am old ; my voyage is already far advanced. But if Providence, which 
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some years longer, I sliaJl employ them in the collection of other studies. The tardy 
blossoms of my spring yet promise some fruit for my autumn. If the rays of a tem- 
pestuous dawn gave bloom to the first, the fires of a peaceful sunset will ripen the 
last, I have delineated the transitory happiness of two children, reared in the bosom 
of nature by unfortunate mothers. I shall attempt to describe the lasting weKare of 
a people restored to her eternal laws by revolutions. 

Let us derive hope from our past sorrows of bliss to come. It is only by revolu- 
tions that the Divine intelligence itself develops its plans, and carries them out from 
perfection to perfection. 

hTature has not enclosed within the little acorn the sturdy oak covered by spread- 
ing foliage. She has only deposited there the fragile germ of its first elements. 
But she commands the waters of heaven and earth to nourish it, the rocks to receive 
its sunken roots in their sides, the tempests to strengthen these by their shocks, the 
sun to fertilize them, the seasons to clothe the gnarled branches one after the other 
with verdure, flowers, and fruit, and the years to strengthen the tree with new 
circles, to raise it above the forests, and to make it a lasting landmark for beasts and 
for man. 

The same is the case with our globe ; it did not spring from her hands such as we 
behold it now. ISTature ordained the cycles to revolve it through the heavens, and 
to develop it during unknown periods. She then established it in a region of dark- 
ness and winter, buried in a vast ocean of glaciers, like a babe in the amnios of its 
mother's womb. Soon its centre and its poles were magnetized by diverse attrac- 
tions, and by the sun which appeared in the east. Its waters, heated at that quarter 
of the equator, arose in the atmosphere in dense fogs, expanded by the heat ; the 
winds conveyed them through the air, and the still frozen poles attracted and sta- 
tioned them in new glacial oceans at the extremities of its axis, which they preserved 
in equilibrium by their variable counterbalance. The world having become lighter 
at length on its eastern side, the western side, still immovable with frost and more 
ponderous, was elevated towards the sun which attracted it. Then the globe, by 
balancing its poles, turned on itself within the circuit of the year around the lumi- 
fiary which had given it motion and life. Soon, on the surface of the fluid oceans, 
iMth had been half exhausted hy the atmospheric and glacial seas which had flowed 
from them, appeared the granite peaks of the isles and continents, like the flrst hones 
of ihe world^s frame. 

tiltie by little the mamie waters, impregnated with light and salt, reared around 
th^maelyes thbir alluvia, and transformed them into vast beds of calcareous rock, as 
the li&WBphbim trater is changed mto wood in vegetation, and the sap of vegetation 
into the teh an4 blood of animals. Thus the rocks were formed in the region of 
btoei md. nerves of the earth to which vast groups of mountams 
. which would sustain the weight of the conMliente. 
kcMng fiminess, on coining to the I%ht Wea^ m- 
convulsions clouds df smoke rcfeO 
vo&anoeS) #hdSe fires were dMined to 
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Other upheayals prepared other orgaxdzations. The globe overweighted at the 
poles by two unequal glacial oceans, presented them alternately towards the sun, 
and alternately vast currents proceeded from them, each of which, for six months, 
ploughed through both hemispheres. The northern stream clove the outlme of that 
immense strait where the waters of the Atlantic are enclosed hke* a river, and flow, 
twice each day, between the Old and the ISfew World. The current of the south, on 
the other hand, descending from a single glacier, situated in the bosom of the vast 
ocean of that hemisphere, and preserving an equilibrium with the great part of the 
opposite continents, washed their shores once each day with its diverging waves at 
the same time and from the same region that the sun covered the pole with its rays. 
The half-frozen torrents which rushed down, then divided the coasts of the Old World 
into numerous arcliipelagoes, vast bays, and long promontories. 

The globe is a celestial bark, spherical, without either prow or stern, fitted, in 
every sense, to glide throughout the expanse of the heavens. The sun is its magnet 
and its heart ; the ocean is the blood whose circulation gives it motion. The day- 
star causes the systole and diastole, the flux and reflux, by its presence and its 
absence, by day and night, by summer and winter, by the flowing seas and the 
glaciers. The poles change with the cycles, according to the varying weight of the 
glacial oceans. Time was when what is now in our meridian was at our equator ; 
when our torrid zone was projected into our temperate and frigid zones, and these 
again into our torrid zone j when winter reigned over other lands, and when the 
frozen seas escaped from its empire by other channels. Such is the condition of all 
the planets. Their spheres, inclined towards the sun in different directions, are, in 
the hands of Providence, like those musical cylinders whose axes it is suflicient to 
elevate or depress a few degrees, in order entirely to change the character of their 
harmony. 

Doubtless it was not until Nature had caused the globe to pass, if I may so 
express myself, through the successive periods of infancy, adolescence, and puberty, 
that she created in turn vegetation, animals, and men, as she causes a tree, after a 
certain period of years, to produce leaves, blossoms, and fruit. But it was in the 
epoch when the globe scarcely reared fragments of its continents above the surface 
of the sea, that the torrents of the frozen poles and of the loftiest mountains hol- 
lowed out in their descent the many amphitheatres which the sun would illumine 
with various aspects in the same latitudes. They excavated those deep and exten- 
sive valleys where, in our day, rove innumerahle flocks. They sloped the aerial 
summits of the rocks which are the charm of our landscapes, whose beauty was en- 
hanced by the atmospheric storms which wafted through the air the first seeds of the 
forests that grow on the inaccessible heights. 

It was the ocean which, from age to age, exhausting its waters by innumerable 
productions, raised the summits of the primeval islands by lowering its own level, 
and, by causing its shores to retire, placed them in the bosom of continent®. It fe 
their primeval pyramids which, at various heights, surmount the mountain oh4ii^. ^ 
Some are clothed with verdure ; others are naked as on the day of their birth ; ^ 

perpetually encircled with sUoir and ice, resemble the poles ; while othcm sf5]l|)||p 
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foxtli tliick whirlwinds of siilphurons, bituminous flames, and appear to have their 
foundations on a level with the seas which feed them. The peaks of Tenenfle and 
Etna Mend this double empire, and from the wombs of frost and Are scatter afar 
abundance and fertihty. All these aerial pyramids, the greater part of which tower 
above the middle region of the air, have for their bases the marine bodies which en- 
circled their first cradle. AU, at the present day, attract the vapors and storms of 
the atmosphere. Sometimes they are concealed as with a veil and disappear from 
view, or they uncover their brows or the blanks of their obelisks. If at that tmie 
tlie sun smites them with his rays, he colors them with gold and purple, and scatters 
over their floating lobes the hues of the rainbow. They seem, in the bosom of the 
thunder-gust, like beneficent deities. The ridges which support them likewise be- 
come breasts which difluse fertilizing rains in every direction , the profound caverns 
of their sides aie the urns whence rivers are pouied to enrich the country down to 
the shores of old ocean, their sire, and invite navigators to land on the shores of 
which they were a terror in their aboriginal days. 

Every century decreases the empire of the boisterous ocean and increases that of 
the peaceful land. Look at our hills alone which surround our valleys ; they hear 
on their sahent outlines the prints of the alluvions made by the rivers which ere- 
while filled all the interval between them. Even the soil of the valleys with its 
horizontal strata, as also the fluvial fossil shells everywhere scattered through it, hear 
testimony that it was deposited by water. But cast your eyes over the most elevated 
regions of our hemisphere ; ancient Scandinavia, once divided from Norway and the 
Continent by roaring stiaits which connected the Arctic Ocean with the Baltic, has 
ceased to be an island , I have myseh trod the bed of their granite basins. The 
Baltic Sea, which I have sailed, Mis an inch every forty years ; similar sinkings 
may he observed in the waters of the southern hemisphere. New Holland, whose 
sloping mountains rise above the clouds, extends its sandy shores above the waves in 
our day ; already in the bosom of her briny marshes she shows us flourishing colo- 
nic of Europeans, once the scourge of their country ; in every sea, multitudes of 
growing islands and half-submerged rocks are elevating their black brows, crowned 
‘with searweed, kelp, and varec, above the weltering waves. By their brown and 
pWflo tints, their confused and hoarse murmurs, and the sheets of foam hoihng 
them, one might say that old Tritons were having a furious contest with 
jmmg Nereids, The day will come when these rocks, the dread of mariners, will 
folfWah |h#er to shepherds ; after many storms, the strait which separates England 
and JPimpe wdl be changed into fields. After interminable wars, the Enghsh and 
Ite I%en#h wih see their interests united in like manner with their territory. 

So idll it be with the human race. God has destined it to enjoy his bounties 
tte world made of it a small creation wherein are included Ml the 

desires and necessife of sensible beings. He has formed it hke the individual man, 
whom he causes to pass through infancy surrounded by the night of ignorance and 
prejudice, hub ^ head with the light of reason, and his heart with tire in- 

stincts of virtue, wher^fcgf he may ,gOTem his passions and he guided towards the 
divine faculties, even tho ;|i>be which ^ is conducted, around : the sum 
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He ordained that as in the individual, so in nations, these celestial gifts should not he 
developed except by experience, either personal or derived from that of those similarly 
constituted. He even wiUed that the interests of the human race should be com- 
posed only in accordance with the interests of each individual Thus, every people 
has had its imbecile infancy, its credulous childhood, and its uncurbed youth. Only 
read the histories of Europe ; you will see it inhabited in turn by Gauls, Greeks, 
Romans, Cimbri, Goths, Yisigoths, Yandals, Alans, Franks, Normans, &c., who one 
after the other exterminated each other and ravaged the land hke waves of an invad- 
ing sea. The history of every one of these people presents naught but an uninter- 
rupted succession of wars, as if man only came into the world to destroy Ms fellow- 
creatures. These olden times, so vaunted on account of their innocence and heroic 
virtues, were nothing but periods of errors and crimes, of which, happily for us, 
the greater part no longer exist. Ridiculous idolatry, magic, lots, oracles, the wor- 
ship of demons, human sacriices, cannibalism, chronic warfare, conflagrations, fam- 
ines, slavery, polygamy, incest, mutilation, the rights of robbing the shipwrecked, 
the rights of aubaine, &c., at that time desolated our unhappy lands, although in our 
day consigned to the inhospitable shores of Africa or the gloomy forests of America. 
So has it been also with many bodily diseases as common as those of the soul, such 
as innumerable pestilences, leprosy, witchcraft, or convulsions, &c. What shall be 
said of the religious fables which made crime ilustrious, and hallowed absurd and 
criminal origins still revered in our day ! What shall he said of heroes whom we are 
taught to admire at school, who were at heart notMng but rogues; the ferocious 
AcMlles, the perfidious Ulysses, Agamemnon the parricide, the entire family of 
Atreus, and so many other violators of law, who claimed a pretended descent from 
gods and goddesses that were certainly transformed into brutes ! It seems as if the 
moral as well as the physical world moved on other poles in former times. Never- 
theless, benefactors of the human race «.rose during the lapse of ages, Hercules, 
^culapius, Orpheus, Linus, Confucius, Lockman, Lycurgus, Solon, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, &c,, civilized the barbarian hordes by slow degrees. They commit- 
ted to them the elements of concord, law, industry, and a more humane worship. 
They loom up in the past ag^s above their native races like inexhaustible sources of 
wisdom, light, and virtue, which from generation to generation have flowed even to 
our time, like streams descended from the aerial summits of distant mountains, 
which, during the centuries, have traversed rocks, marshes, and sands, to reach and 
fertilize our valleys and plains. 

Already in the same lands where men were burned by the Druids they are now 
summoned by philosophers to he enlightened by the torch of reason. The muses of 
the North and the West, and especially the French muses, hover over Europe and 
harmonize their lyres, and blending with these their mellow voices enchain the souls 
of the inhabitants by their concert. It is they who in America have 'shattered the » 
bonds of the dark children of Africa and cleared her forests by the hands of the free. 
From thence have been exported a multitude of luxuries, while cultivation and use- ^ 
fid flocks, new plants, more humane inhabitants, and evangelical legidat|:mi fct® ^ 
been imported from Europe. O virtuous Penn, divine F6nd[on, eloquent Jean 
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Jacques, jour names, one daj, shall be more revered than those of Lycurgus and 
Plato ! Superstition no longer raises, with us, as in former time, temples to God on 
account of the dread of demons ; philosophy has dispersed them. It displays the 
earth clothed with the bounties of the Deity, and the heavens clustered with Ms 
suns. What useful discoveries, what daring inventions, what humane institutions, 
unknown to antiquity, do we now possess ! It is the virtues of great men which 
have caused the torch of truth to come down from heaven to earth ; alas 1 often per- 
secuted and fugitive, these virtues have not illuminated the earth until after long 
convulsions and numerous revolutions. 

But the women have contributed more than the philosophers towards forming 
and reforming the nations. They have not grown pale, by night, composing long 
moral treatises, nor have they ascended the tribunes to thunder forth the laws. It 
was ia their arms that they have taught men to relish the bliss of being, by turn in 
the round of life, happy infants, faithful lovers, constant husbands, and virtuous 
fathers. They laid the foundations of the first natural laws. The first founder of a 
human society was the mother of a family. In vain did a lawgiver, book in hand, 
declare, as from heaven, that nature is hateful even to her Author ; they appeared 
with their charms, and the fanatic fell at their feet. 

It was originally around them that roving man collected and settled. The geog- 
raphers and historians have not divided them into castes and tribes. They have not 
made of them monarchical or democratic sections. Men are born Asiatics, Europeans, 
Erenchmen, Englishmen ; they are agriculturists, traders, soldiers, but in every land 
women are born and live and die as women alone. They have duties, occupations, 
destinies, apart from the men, among whom they are distributed in order to remind 
them, above all, of their manhood, and to maintain, notwithstanding political laws, 
the fundamental laws of nature, like those winds that are adapted to the rays of the 
sun and to its absence, and vary the temperature of the countries wMch they enrich 
by heating or cooling it with their breath. They cannot be circumscribed within 

chart, nor do they render allegiance to any sovereign. These winds belong only 
to ^e atmosphere. Thus woman belongs only to the human race. They constantly 
rOcall it to humanity by their natural feelings and even by their passions. 

St ip by this influence that they often preserve a people from its origin to its ul- 
timate remnants. Behold those races wMch no longer maintain either altar, throne, 
0^ (^pital, such as the Guebres, Armenians, Jews, and Moors of Africa ; they are 
topped by s^es and events feom country to country ; but their women still unite their 
individual maubers one to another by the manifold attractions of daughter, sister, 
spous% and mother. Thej preserve their unity then by the same institutions which 
collected them, f wandering hordes resemble the ancient monuments of their 
empunep^ cWr^lOwti, notwithstanding the iron clamps which bound ti^m 

to Iheir irijep of ocean beat the granite blocks ; not a stdAe 

comes apa|% id cmn^t wMch caused its various atoms to coherqi 

iiith6qw4 i' . u • . 

But women not only unite men |o wh other hy the ties of nature, but stiE more ^ 
hy social bonds. yipM, afteetioiffi by J 
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■bring tliem into union witli the Divinity, -wMch is the source of these feelings. They 
are the first and the last apostles of every rehgious worship, with which they inspire 
men from earliest infancy. They adorn their whole career. Men are indebted to 
them for the invention of the first necessary arts, and for aU that are gesthetio. Wo- 
men invented bread, the pleasing drinlcs, clothing fabrics, spinning, cloths, &c. 
They first led to their feet the domestic animals, already timid because affrighted by 
masculine weapons, and tamed them by kindness. For the delight of man they com- 
posed blithesome songs and innocent dances ; and by turn suggested poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture to those who desired to perpetuate woman by precious 
memorials. Then men learned to blend with their passions heroism and compassion, 
Thus far, in the midst of their cruel and endless warfare, men had only imagined 
dread-inspiring gods ; a Jove hurling thunderbolts, a scowling Pluto, an ever-raging 
hTeptune, a sanguinary Mars, a thieving Mercury, a Bacchus never sober ; but at the 
sight of their women, chaste, mild, affectionate, and industrious, they conceived the 
idea of benevolent deities in heaven. Filled with gratitude towards the partners of 
their lives, men reared to them monuments more numerous and lasting than temples. 
Then, in all languages, they gave feminine names to whatever was most cherished 
and delightful on earth ; to their respective countries, to the greater part ol the rivers 
which irrigated them, to the most fragrant flowers, the most dehcious fruits, and the 
most melodious birds. 

But whatever in nature seemed to men to merit the most universal homage on 
account of superior beauty or utility Teceived firom them the appellations of god- 
desses ; that is to say, of immortal women whose abode was in heaven, while their 
sway was on earth. Thus men represented the moon and stars, the night and morn- 
ing, as female deities. The springs were thus awarded to hTaiads, the azure waves of 
the sea to li^ereids, the pastures to Pales, the forests to Dryads. Still larger provinces 
were given to goddesses of a higher rank : the atmosphere, with its majestic clouds, 
was presided over by Juno ; the placid sea by Tethys ; the earth and its mineral 
wealth, by Cybele ; the deer by Diana; and the harvests by Ceres, The powers of 
the soul, the source of all pleasures, were personified in the same manner as those 
of nature. Men made of the virtues goddesses to strengthen them, graces to render 
them impressible, muses who inspired them, and wisdom, mother of all enterprise. 
Finally, men bestowed on the goddess who united in herself all the charms of 
womanhood the name of Yenus, doubtless more expressive than that of any other 
deity. Her father was Saturn, or Time ; her cradle was the ocean ; the companions 
of her youth were frolics, laughter, and graces ; her husband was the god of fire ; 
her child was love, and her dominion was over all nature. 

In fact every pleasing object has its beauty, that is to say, a portion of the in- 
effable beauty which begets love. Without question the most touching is sensibility, 
that spirit of the soul which animates all the feculties. By this it was that Yenus 
subdued the invincihle god of war. 4 

0 women, it is hy your tenderness that you enchain the ambitions of men I 
Wherew you have enjoyed ypur natural rights you have abolished barbarous eiticar 
tion, slavery, tortures, mfitdalioas, ihei cross, the wheel, the scaffold, stoning, di^h 
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l)y piecemeal, and all the cruel modes of execution of antiquity, which were much 
less the punishments decreed hy justice than the vengeance of political vindictive- 
ness. Everywhere you have been the first to honor the victims of tyranny with 
your tears, and to bring remorse on the tyrant. Your natural compassion has given 
you at the same time the instinct of perceiving innocence and comprehending genu- 
ine greatness. It is you who by your memories preserve and adorn the renown of 
magnanimous victors whose generous virtues have protected the feeble, especially 
those of your sex. Such were Cyrus, Alexander, and Charlemagne ; without you they 
would be no more worthy our remembrance than Tamerlane, Bajazet, or Attila. But 
the blood of the nations subjugated by the former raises its dun clouds in vain 
around their colossal proportions ; for by the memory of their good deeds you sur- 
round them with rays of gratitude which cause them to shine above our horizon 
with all the splendors of virtue. 

You are the flowers of life. It is in your bosom that nature pours the genera- 
tions, and the first affections which cause them to blow. You civilize the human 
race, and bring its peoples nearer to each other by marriage than is possible by diplo- 
macy or treaties. You are the souls of their labor and commerce. It is in order to 
procure new pleasures for you that the maritime powers go to the Indies in search 
of the most choice and pleasing productions of the soil and the sun. Pliny states 
that already in his time this traffic was chiefly carried on for your sakes. You form 
a vast system all the world over whose sons communicate with each other in the 
past, the present, and the future, and mutually assist each other. With flowers you 
enchain this globe, for whose empire the cruel passions of men are at strife. 

0 women of Prance I it is for you that to-day the daughter of India imparts 
transparence to cotton stuffs and gloss to silken tissues. It is for you that the 
maidens of Athens devise those convenient and charming robes, so conducive to 
modesty and beauty that the wise P4nelon himself considered them preferable to all 
the gaudy and troublesome costumes of Ms age. Fashion has again clad you in the 
former, and they have added to your natural graces. Mothers and nurses of our 
infancy, what a power your charms add to your virtues 1 You are the arbiters of 
our opinions and of our moral system. You bave improved our tastes, manners, 
jbabits^ by simplifying them. You are the native judges of whatever is modest, 
good, just, and heroic. You spread the influence of your correct judgment 
tlroUj^out Europe, of wMch you have established the focus at Paris. Within its 
1^0 0 |ir sqltors are inspired with devotion in their country's defence, either in 
or hy holding you in memory, and within the same walls also, foreign 
who have horae unhappy arms against them, flock in crowds, during the 
too I of peaoe, to forget their resentments at your feet. 

itO j^r^picuity, purity, elegance, and softness, and whatever it 
pOM«ea pleasing to you. You have formed %nd inspired^ our 

gmtest poets and most belefoited orators. In your circles you give patronage to the 
?|tel|ihad the 1^PP%00 to jpleaso you and the nfirforlmie 

I ^ Mpdest glance^, Ad sofi iones your voito, 

iho re^liM tii4 life Wmto, fid li© 
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atlieist becomes conscious that there is a God. Your moving tears quench the torch 
of superstition, and your celestial smiles dissipate the cold aiguments of mate- 
rialism. 

Thus, on the island shores, after the long winter, the queen of the Arctic seas, 
Mount Hecla, crowned with volcanic peaks, belches forth clouds of flames and smoke 
through the glacial pyramids which seem to threaten the skies ; but when the globe, 
in the sign of the Gemini, begins to inchne the noith pole towards the sun, the airs 
of spring, which are born under the influence of the day-star, blend their tepid 
breath with his ardent rays. Then the sides of the mountain are heated ; a subter- 
ranean warmth is diffused through the cupola of ice which caps it, and soon with- 
draws from it aU supp )rt. Thou those proud peak^ are huilod into the soothing 
craters, extinguish their hies, peicolate through subterianean channels, and gush 
through the mountain’s base in lofty columns of black boiling water. Its hollow 
foundations cave in on their supports, slide and plunge — enormous masses of rock 
— into the depths of ocean which they had threatened to invade. The appalling 
sound of their fall, the dull murmur of their torrents, the growhiig of the seals and 
white bears which inhabit them, are repeated from afar by the echoes of Horillax 
and Waigatz. The people dwelling on the Atlantic coasts look with dread on the 
fearful bergs which glide, overturned, along the shore. Driven by currents, in the 
grotesque shapes of temples and castles, these continue onward to cool the seas of 
the torrid zone, and to found rocks in the tepid waters which the next winter will 
never behold again. 

hTevertheless, the mountain appears naked and hideous through the fogs of its 
melted snows and the smoke of its craters, the degraded slopes displaying its ancient 
bones. Then it is that the zephyrs, which spoiled it of its wintry mantle, also robe 
it anew in the garb of spring. They rush trooping from the temperate zones, bear- 
ing on their pinions the winged seeds of plants. They carpet its torn sides and 
deep gorges with mosses, grasses, and flowers. Land and aquatic fowls build their 
nests there. In a few years vast groves of cedars and birches spring from its extin- 
guished craters. A renewed youth permeates it with all the genial influences of the 
sunlight during a day lasting for many months. 

The mountain’s beauty is even enhanced by the splendor of the long polar nights. 
When Winter, under cover of their shades, raises his throne there, spreads over it 
his ermine mantle and prepares new changes for the ocean, the moon wheels above 
and gives the mountain a portion of the rays of the sun which has forsaken it. 
The Aurora Borealis crowns it with flitting flames, and waves its luminous banners 
around it. At this celestial signal the reindeer seek milder climes ; athwart the 
gleam of its wavering splendors they perceive Hocla surrounded by seas bristling 
with icebergs, and, bellowing, search out new pastures in its profound valleys. 
Thousands of swans circle around its summit in long spiral procession, and, rejoicing 
to descend upon this hospitable region, give vent in that upper air to cries unknown 
in our climes. The daughters of Ossian, listening, cease from their nightly hunt to 
repeat harmonious strains on their lyres, and soon new Pauls come to seek among 
tljieni for naw Viiginias. ^ fl|f^ 
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O IT the eastern coast of the mountain 
which rises above Port Lords in the 
Mauritius, upon a piece of land bear- 
ing the marks of former cnltivation, are seen 
the ruins of two small cottages. Those ru- 
ins are situated near the centre of a valley, 
formed by immense rocks, and which opens 
only toward the north. On the leit rises the 
mountain, called the Height of Discovery, 
whence the eye marks the distant sail when 
it first touches the verge of the horizon, and 
whence the signal is given when a vessel ap- 
proaches the island. At the foot of tbds 
mountain stands the town of Port Louis. 
On the right is formed the road which 
stretches from Port Louis to the Shaddock 
Grove, where the church, bearing that name, 
lifts its head, surrounded by its avenues of 
bamboo, in the midst of a spacious plain ; 
and the prospect terminates in a forest ex- 
tending to the farthest bounds of the island. 
The front view presents the bay, denominated 
the Bay of the Tomb ; a little on the right 
is seen the Cape of Misfortune ; and beyond 
rolls the expanded ocean, on the surface of 
which appear a few uninhabited islands, and, 
among others, the Point of Endeavor, which 
resembles a bastion built upon the flood. 

At the entrance of the valley which pre- 
sents those various objects, the echoes of the 
mountain incessantly repeat the hollow mur- 
murs of the winds that shake the neighbor- 
ing forests, and the tumultuous dashing of 
the waves which break at a distance upon 
the cliffs ; but near the ruined cottages all is 
calm and sia.Il, and the only objects which 
there meet the eye are rude, steep rocks that 
rise like a surrounding rampart. Large 
cl.mupa of trees grow at thetr base* ou their 


rifted sides, and even on their majestic tops, 
where the clouds seem to repose. The 
showers which their bold points attract 
often paint the vivid colors of the rainhow 
on their green and brown declivities, and 
swell the sources of the Little river which 
flows at their feet, called the river ot Fan- 
Palms. 

Within this enclosure reigns the most pro- 
found silence. The waters, the air, all the 
elements are at peace. Scarcely does the 
echo repeat the whispers of the palm-trees 
spreading their hroad leaves, the long pomts 
of which are gently agitated by the winds. 

A soft light iUumines the bottom of this deep 
valley, on which the sun shines only at noon. 
But even at break of day the rays of light 
are thrown on the surrounding rocks ; and 
their sharp peaks, rising above the shadows 
of the mountain, appear like tints of gold 
and purple gleaming upon the azure sky. 

To this scene I loved to resort, where I 
could enjoy at once the richness of an un- 
bounded landscape and the charm of unin- 
terrupted solitude. One day, when I was 
seated at the foot of the cottages and con- 
templating their ruins, a man, advanced in 
years, passed near the spot. He was dressed 
in the ancient garb of the island, his feet 
were hare, and he leaned upon a staff of 
ebony : his hair was white, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was dignified and 
interesting. I bowed to him with respect ; 
he returned the salutation, and, after look- 
ing at me with some earnestness, came and 
placed himself upon the hillock where I was 
seated. Encouraged by this mark of couAt ^ ^ 
deuce, I thus addressed him : — ’ 

‘‘Father, can you tell me to whoin those? 
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to form establishments on that fatal soil 
His effects were seized upon by the rapacity 
of strangers, as so often happens to those who 
die away from their home, and his wife, who 
was pregnant, found herseK a widow in a 
country where she had neither credit nor 
recommendation, and no earthly possession, 
one negro woman. 


cottages once belonged "My son,^^ re- 
plied the old man, " those heaps of rubbish 
and that untilled land were, twenty years 
ago, the property of two families who then 
found happiness in this solitude. Their his- 
tory is affecting j but what European, pur- 
suing his way to the Indies, will pause one 
moment to interest himseK in the fate of a 
few obscure individuals? What European 
can picture happiness to his imagination 
amidst poverty and neglect ? The curiosity 
of mankind is only attracted by the history 
of the great, and yet from that knowledge 
little use can be derived.'^ “ Father,’^ I re- 
joined, "from your manners and your ob- 
servations I perceive that you have acquired 
much experience of human life. If you 
have leisure, relate to me, I beseech you, the 
history of the ancient inhabitants of this 
desert ; and be assured that even the men 
who are most perverted by the prejudices of 
the world find a soothing pleasure in con- 
templating that happiness which belongs to 
simplicity and virtue.'" The old man, after 
a short silence, during which he leaned his 
face upon his hands, as if he were trying to 
recall the images of the past, thus began his 
narration : — 


or rather support, but 
Too delicate to solicit protection or relief 
from any man after the death of him whom 
alone she loved, misfortune armed her with 
courage, and she resolved to cultivate with 
her slave a little spot of ground, and pro- 
cure for herself the means of subsistence. 

In an island almost a desert, and wdiere 
the ground was left to the choice of the 
settler, she avoided those spots which were 
most fertile and most favorable to commerce, 
and seeking some nook of the mountain, 
some secret asylum, where she might live 
solitary and unknown, she bent her way 
from the townp. toward these rocks, where 
she wished to shelter herself as in a nest. 
All sensitive and suffering creatures, from 
a sort of common instinct, fly for refuge 
amid their pains to haunts the most wild 
and desolate ; as if rocks could form a ram- 
part against misfortune, — as if the calm of 
Nature could hush the tumults of the soul. 
That Providence which lends its support 
when we ask but the supply of our necessary 
wants had a blessing in reserve for Madame 
de la Tour, which neither riches nor great- 
ness can purchase ; this blessing was a friend. 

The spot to which Madame de la Tour 
fled had already been inhabited a year by a 
young woman of a lively, good-natured, and 
affectionate disposition. Margaret (for that 
was her name) was born in Brittany, of a 
family of peasants, by whom she was cher- 
ished and beloved, and with whom she might 
have passed life in simple rustic happiness, 
if, misled by the weakness of a tender heart, 
she had not listened to the passion of a 
gentleman in the neighborhood who prom- 
ised her marriage. He soon abandoned her, 
and, adding inhumanity to seduction, re- 
fused to insure a provision for the child of 
which she was pregnant. Margaret then de- 
termined to leave forever her native villagej 


Monsieur de la Tour, a young man who 
was a native of Normandy, after having in 
vain solicited a commission in the French 
army, or some support from his own family, 
at length determined to seek his fortune in 
this island, where he arrived in 1726. He 
brought hither a young woman whom he 
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some borrowed money sbe purchased an old whence springs the riyer of Fan-Palms, to 
negro slave, with whom she cultivated a that precipitous cleft which you see on the 
little comer of this canton. Here Madame summit of the mountain, and which is called 
de la Tour, followed by her negro woman, the Cannon^s Mouth, from the resemblance 
found Margaret suckling her cliild. Soothed in its form. It is difficult to find a path 
by the sight of a person in a situation some- along this wild portion of enclosure, the soil 
what similar to her own, Madame de la Tour of which is encumbered with fragments of 
related, in a few words, her past condition rock, or worn into channels formed by 
and her present wants. Margaret was deex)ly torrents ; yet it produces noble trees and 
affected by the recital ; and, more anxious to innumerable springs and rivulets. The other 
merit confidence than esteem, she confessed, portion of land comj>rised the plain extend- 
without disguise, the errors of which she had ing along the banks of tbe river of Fan- 
been guilty. “ As for me,^^ said she, “ I de- Palms to the opening where we are now 
serve my fate ; ]3ut you, madame — you ! at seated, whence the river takes its course 
once virtuous and unhapx)y/^ — and, sobbing, between those two hills, until it falls into 
she offered Madame de la Tour both her hut the sea. You may still trace the vestiges of 
and her friendship. That lady, affected by some meadow-land ; and this part of the 
this tender reception, pressed her in her arms, common is less rugged, hut not more valu- 
and exclaimed, “ Ah, surely Heaven will put able, than the other, since in the rainy 
an end to my misfortunes, since it inspires season it becomes marshy, and in dry 
you, to whom I am a stranger, with more weather is so hard and unbending that it 
goodness toward me than I have ever experi- will yield only to the stroke of the hatchet, 
enced from my own relations 1 When I had thus divided the property, I 

I knew Margaret ; and, although my habi- persuaded my neighbors to draw lots for 
tation is a league and a half from hence, in their respective possessions. The higher por- 
the woods behind that sloping mountain, I tion of land became the property of Madame 
considered myself as her neighbor. In the de la Tour ; the lower, of Margaret ; and 
cities of Europe a street, even a simj)le wall, each seemed satisfied with her share. They 
frequently prevents members of the same entreated me to place their habitations to- 
family from meeting for whole years ; but in gether, that they might at all times enjoy 
new colonies we consider those persons as the soothing intercourse of friendship and 
neighbors from whom we are divided only the consolation of mutual kind offices. Mar- 
by woods and mountains ; and above all, at garet's cottage was situated near the centre of 
that period when this island had little inter- the valley, and just on the boundary of her 
course with the Indies, neighborhood alone own plantation. Close to that spot I hiiilt 
gave a claim to friendship, and hospitality another cottage for the dwelling of Madame 
toward strangers seemed less a duty than a de la Tour ; and thus the two friends, while 
pleasure. No sooner was I informed that they possessed all the advantages of neigh- 
Margaret had found a companion, than I borhood, lived on their own property. I 
hastened to her, in hope of being useful to myself cut palisades from the mountain, and 
my neighbor and her guest. brought leaves of fan-palms from the sea- 

I found in Madame de la Tour a person shore, in order to construct those two cot- 
interesting in appearance, showing at once tages, of which you can now discern neither 
dignity and dejection. She appeared to he the entrance nor the roof. Yet, alas! there . 
in the last stage of her pregnancy. I told still remain but too many traces for my 
them that, for the future interests of their remembrance! Time, which so rapidly de- 
children, and to prevent the intrusion of any stroys the proud monuniQiits of empires, seemB 
other settler, it would be well for them to in this desert to spare those of friendship, na 
divide the property of this wild sequestered if to, perpetuate my regrets to the last hour, ? 
valley, which is nearly twenty acres in ex- of my existence. ? ^ 

tent. They bonfided that task to me, and I Scarcely was the second of these cottages] - 
marked out two equal portions of land. One finished, 'vv^hen Madame de la Tour was de- 
included the higher part of this enclosure, livered of a girL I had been the godfather 
from the peak of that rock buri^ in doudsj of Margarets child, who was chnstened by 
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tlie name of Paul. Madame de la Tour 
desired me to perform the same office for her 
child also, together with her friend, who 
gave her the name of Virginia. She will 
he virtuous/^ cried Margaret, “ and she will 
he happy. I have only known misfortune 
hy wandering from virtue.” 

At the tmxe Madame de la Tour recovered, 
these two little territories had already begun 
to yield some produce, peihaps in a small 
degiee owing to the care which I occasionally 
bestowed on their improvement, but far more 
to the indefatigable labois of the two slaves. 
Margaret’s slave, who was called Domingo, 
was still healthy and robust, although ad- 
vanced in years ; he pobsessed some knowl- 
edge and a good natiual undei standing. 
He cultivated mdiscriminately, on both set- 
tlements, such spots of ground as seemed to 
him most fertile, and sowed whatever grain 
he thought most congenial to each particular 
soil. Where the ground was poor he strewed 
maize ; where it was most fruitful he planted 
wheat ; and rice in such spots as were marshy. 
He threw the seeds of gourds and cucumbers 
at the foot of the rocks, which they loved to 
climb and decorate with their luxuriant fo- 
liage. In dry spots he cultivated the sweet 
potato ; the cotton-tree flourished upon the 
heights, and the sugar-cane grew in the 
clayey soil. He reared some plants of coffee 
on the hills, where the grain, although small, 
Is excellent. His plantain-trees, which spread 
their grateful shade on the banks of the river 
and encircled the cottage, yielded fruit 
thro^hout the year. And, lastly, Domingo 
enllivated a few plants of tobacco, to charm 
away his own cares. Sometimes he was em- 
ployed in cutting wood for firing from the 
mountain, sometimes in hewing pieces of 
rock within the enclosure, in order to level 
patiiBi He performed all these labors 
with intelligence and activity because he 
worked with zeal. He was much attached 
to Marg^e% $nd not less to Madame de la 
Toiir; whose n^o woman, Mary, he had 
maatied at the time of Vii^nia’s birth ; and 
he wm passionately fond of his wife. Mary 
was bom at Madagascar, #. from whence she 
had brought a few of industry. She 
could weave basket lott of stuffy with 
long grass that gmm >1 jtho ’ Woods. She 


rear the poultry, and go sometimes to Port 
Louis and sell the superfluous produce of 
these little plantations, which was not very 
considerable. If you add two goats, who 
were brought up with the children, and a 
great dog, who kept watch at night, you will 
have a complete idea of the household, as 
well as of the revenue, of these two little 
farms. 

Madame de la Tour and her friend were 
employed from morning till evening in spin- 
ning cotton for the use of their families. 
Destitute of all those things which Iheii own 
industry could not supply, at home they 
went barefoot ; shoes were a convenience re- 
served for Sunday, when, at an early hour, 
they attended mass at the chuich of the 
Shaddock Grove, which you see yonder. 
The church was farther away than Port 
Louis ; yet they seldom visited the town, 
lest they should be treated with contempt 
because they were dressed in the coarse blue 
linen of Bengal, which is usually worn by 
slaves. After all, is the world’s esteem worth 
as much as domestic happiness 1 If they 
had something to suffer when away, they re- 
entered their homes with all the more pleas- 
ure. No sooner did Mary and Domingo 
peiceive them from this heiglit, on the road 
of the Shaddock Grove, than they flew to the 
foot of the mountain, in order to help them 
to ascend. They discerned in the looks of 
their domestics the joy which their return 
excited. They found in their retreat neat- 
ness, independence, all the blessings which 
are the recompense of toil, and they received 
those services which spring fioin affection. 
United by the ties of similar wants and the 
sympathy of similar misfortunes, they gave 
each other the tender names of compani«% 
friend, sister. They had but one will, one 
interest, one table. All their possessions 
were in common. And if sometimes a pas- 
sion more ardent than friendship awakened 
in their hearts the pang of unavailing an- 
guish, a pure religion, united with chaste 
manners, drew their affections toward another 
life : as the trembling flame rises toward 
beaven, when it no longer finds any aliment 
on earth. 

The tender and sacred duties whiiil Natwe 
imposed became a source of additibi^al fcapr 
piness to those affectionate 
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the sigM of their children, alike the offspring 
of unhappy love. They delighted in wash- 
ing their iniants together m the same bath, 
putting them to rest in the same ciadle, and 
sometimes they nmsed one another’s babes. 
‘‘ My friend,” cried Madame de la Tour, “ we 
shall each of us have two children, and each 
of our children will have two mothers.” 
As two buds which remain on two trees of 
the same kind, after the tempest has broken 
aU their branches, produce more delicious 
fruit if each, separated from the maternal 
stem, be grafted on the neighboring tree, so 
those two children, deprived of all other re- 
lations, imbibed sentiments more tender than 
those of son and daughter, brother and sis- 
ter, when thus exchanged at the breast of 
those who had given them birth. 

While they were yet in their cradles, their 
mothers talked of their marriage ; and this 
prospect of conjugal felicity with which they 
soothed their own cares often called forth 
the tears of bitter regret : one mother recall- 
ing how her troubles had arisen from having 
neglected marriage, the other how hers had 
sprung from having submitted to its laws ; 
one had been made unhappy by attempting 
to raise herself above her condition, the other 
by descending from her rank. But they 
found consolation in reflecting that their 
more fortunate children, far from the cruel 
prejudices of Europe, would enjoy at once 
the pleasures of love and the blessings of 
eq^uality. 

Nothing could exceed the attachment 
which these infants already displayed for 
each other. If Paul complained, his mother 
pointed to Virginia, and at that sight he 
smiled and was appeased. If any accident 
befell Virginia, the cries of Paul gave notice 
of the disaster, and then the dear child would 
suppress her complaints when she found that 
Paul was unhappy. When I came hither, I 
usually found them q^uite naked, as is the 
custom of this country, tottering in their 
walk, and holding each other by the hands 
and under the arms, as we represent the con- 
stellation of the Twins. At night these in- 
fants often refused to be separated, and were 
found lying in the same cradle, their cheeks, 
their bosoms, pressed close together, their! 
hands thrown round each other’s neck, and I 
keeping locked in one another’s arms. 

, fTOen they began to speak, the first names 


they learned to give each other were those of 
brother and sister, and childhood knows no 
softer appellation. Their education served 
to increase their early friendship, by direct- 
ing it to the supply of each other’s wants. 
In a short time, all that regarded the house- 
hold economy, the care of preparing the rural 
repasts, became the task of Virginia, whose 
labors were always crowned with the praises 
and kisses of her brother. As for Paul, al- 
ways in motion, he dug the garden with Do- 
mingo, or foUowed him with a little hatchet 
into the woods; and if in his rambles he 
espied a beautiful flower, fine fruit, or a nest 
ot birds, even at tbe top of a tree, he would 
climb up, and bring it home to his sister. 

When you met one of these children, you 
might be sure the other was not far off. One 
day, as I was coming down that mountain, I 
saw Virginia at the end of the garden, run- 
ning toward the house, with her petticoat 
thrown over her head in order to screen her- 
self from a shower of rain. At a distance I 
thought she vras alone ; but as I hastened 
toward her, in order to help her on, I per- 
ceived that she held Paul by the arm, almost 
entirely enveloped in the same canopy, and 
both were laughing heartily at being shel- 
tered together under an umbrella of their 
own invention. Those two charming faces 
placed within the swelling petticoat recalled 
to my mind the children of Leda enclosed 
within the same shell. 

Their sole study was how to please and 
assist each other ; for of all other things 
they were ignorant, and knew neither how 
to read nor write. They were never dis- 
turbed by inquiries about past times, nor 
did tbeir curiosity extend beyond the bounds 
of their mountain. They believed the world 
ended at the shores of their own island, and 
all their ideas and affections were confined 
within its limits. Their mutual tenderness, 
and that of their mothers, employed all the 
activity of their souls. Their tears had never 
been called forth by tedious application to use- 
less sciences. Their minds had never been 
wearied by lessons of morality, superfluous 
to bosoms unconscious of ill They had 
never been taught not to steal, because 
everything with them was in common ; or 
not to be intemperate, because their simple 
; food was left to their own discretion ; or not 
! to lie, because they had no truth to 
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at iier side, lie became quiet. Their meals 
often passed in silence, and, from the grace 
of their attitudes, the beautiful proportions 
of their figures, and their naked feet, you 
might have fancied you beheld an antique 
gioup of white marble, representing some of 
the children of Niobe, but for the glances of 
their eyes which were constantly seeking to 
meet, and their mutual soft and tender smiles 
which gave rather the idea of those happy 
celestial spirits, whose nature is love, and who 
are not obliged to have recourse to words for 
the expression of then feelings. In the mean 
time Madame de la Tour, perceiving every 
day some unfolding grace, some new beauty, 
in her daughter, felt her maternal anxiety 
increase with her tenderness. She often said 
to me, “ If I should die, what will become of 
Virginia without fortune ” 

Madame de la Tour had an aunt in France, 
who was a woman of quality, rich, old, and a 
devotee. She had behaved with so much 
cruelty toward her niece upon her marriage 
that Madame de la Tour had determined 
that no extremity of distress should ever 
compel her to have recourse to her hard- 
hearted relation. But when she became a 
mother, she stifled the pride of resentment. 
She wrote to her aunt, informing her of the 
sudden death of her husband, the birth of her 
daughter, and the difficulties in which she 
was involved, far from her own country, 
without support, and burdened with a child. 
She received no auvswer ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that high spirit which was natural to her 
character, she no longer feared exposing her- 
self to mortification and reproach ; and al- 
though she knew her relation wmuld never 
pardon her for having married a man of 
merit, but not of noble birth, she continued 
to write to her by every opportunity, in the 
hope of awakening her compassion for Vir- 
ginia. Many years, however, passed, during 
which she received not the smallest testi- 
mony of her remembrance. 

At length, in 1738, three years gtfler the 
arrival of Monsieur de la Bourdonnais in 
this island, Madame d© la Tour 
fmmed that the governor had a letter to 
give her from her aunt. She flew to Pqrt 
by y^hicb: they were Louis, careless on this occasion of appearing 


Their young imaginations had never been 
terrified by the idea that God has punish- 
ments in store for ungrateful chfldien. since 
with them filial affection arose naturally fium 
maternal fondness. All they had been taught 
of religion was to love it ; and if they did not 
offer up long prayers in the church, wherever 
they were, in the house, in the fields, in the 
woods, they raised toward heaven them inno- 
cent hands and their hearts purified by vir- 
titous affections. 

Thus passed their early childhood, like a 
beautiful dawn, the prelude of a bright day. 
Already they partook with their mothers the 
cares of the household. As soon as the crow 
of the cock announced the first beam of the 
mommg, Virgima arose, and hastened to draw 
water from a neighboring spring ; then re- 
turning to the house, she prepared the break- 
fast, When the rising sun lighted up the 
points of the rocks which overhang this en- 
closure, Margaret and her child went to the 
dwelling of Madame de la Tour, and offered 
up together their morning prayer. This sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving always preceded their 
first repast, of which they often partook be- 
itm the door of the cottage seated upon the 
grass, under a canopy of plantain ; and while 
the branches of that delightful tree afforded 
a grateful shade, its solid fruit furnished food 
ready prepared by Nature ; and its long glossy 
leaves, spread upon the table, supplied the 
want of linen. 

Plentiftil and wholesome nourishment gave 
^ly growth and vigor to the persons of these 
children, and their countenances expressed 
the purity and ^he peace of their souls. At 
years of age the figure of Virginia was 
m some degree formed : a profusion of light 
Wr shaded her face, to which her blue eyes 
mid coral lips gave the most charming hril- 
lancyi Her eyes sparkled with vivacity 
Wh^ she spoke ; but when she was silent, 
ter look ted a cast upward, which gave it 
mi tidreme sensibiHty, or rather 

of tender melanchcdy* Already the future of 
Ban! tts igracea of mtely "beauty. 

He t idi was of 

a dwk# llri ; no# mbrr afuilno | and. 
his black would have been 'too piercing, 
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from Ler auiat, who informed her that she 
deserved her fate for having married an ad~ 
venturer and a libertine ; that the passions 
brought along with them their own punish- 
mentj and that the sudden death oi her hus- 
band was a just visitation from Heaven ; 
that she had done well in going to a distant 
island, rather than dishonor her family by 
remaining in France ; ^nd that, after all, in 
the colony where she had taken refuge eveiy 
person gre'w rich except the idle. Having 
thus censured her, she finished by piaising 
heiself. To avoid, she said, the almost in- 
evitable evils of mariiage, she had deter- 
mined to remain in a single state. The 
truth was that, being of a very ambitious 
temper, she had resolved only to unite her- 
self to a man of high rank ; hut although 
she was veiy rich, her fortune was not found 
a sufficient biibe, even at court, to counter- 
balance the malignant disposition of her 
mind and the disagreeable qualities of her 
person. 

She added in a postscript, that, after 
mature deliberation, she had strongly recom- 
mended her niece to Monsieur de la Bour- 
donnais. This she had indeed done, but in 
a manner of late too common, and which 
renders a patron perhaps even more formi- 
dable than a declared enemy ; for, in order to 
justify herself for her harshness, she had 
cruelly slandered her niece, wMle affecting to 
pity her misfortunes. 

Madame de la Tour, whom no unpreju- 
diced person could have seen without feeling 
sympathy and respect, was received wdth 
the utmost coolness by Monsieur de la Bour- 
donnais ; and when she painted to him her 
own situation and that of her child, he 
replied, ‘‘ We will see what can be done, — 
there are so many to relieve, — all in good 
time, — why did you affront so respectable a 
relation 1 You have been much to blame.” 

Madame de la Tour returned to her cot- 
tage, her heart tom with grief and filled with 
all the bitterness of disappointment. When 
she arrived, she threw her^f on a chair, and 
dinging bar aunPs letter on the table ex- 
claimed to her Mend, There is the Mut of 
eleven years of patient expectation 1 ” As 
Madame de k Tour was the only person in 
tire little circle who could wd, she again 
took up the letter, whkh she read alom4 
Scarcely had she finished, wlfen Maigark 


exclaimed, What have *we to do with your 
relations ? Has God then forsaken us 1 He 
only is our father I Have we not hitherto , 
been happy ? Why then this regret ? You 
have no courage ” Seeing Madame de la 
Tour in tears, she threw herself upon her 
neck, and pressing her in her arms, “ My 
dear friend ! ” cried she, my dear fxiend ! ” 
But her emotion choked her utterance. 

At this sight Virginia hurst into tears, and 
piessed her mothers hand and Maigaret’s 
alternately to her lips and to her heart ; 
while Paul, with his eyes inflamed with 
anger, cried, clasped his hands together, and 
stamped with his feet, not knowing whom to 
blame for this scene of misery. The noise 
brought Domingo and Mary to the spot, and 
the little habitation resounded with the cries 
of distress. Ah, madame ! — My good 
mistress ! — My dear mother ! — Do not 
weep 1 ” 

Those tender proofs of affection at length 
dispelled Madame de la Tour’s sorrow. She 
took Paul and Virginia in her arms, and, 
embracing them, cried, “You are the cause 
of my affliction, and yet my only source of 
delight ! Yes, my dear children, misfortune 
has reached me from a distance, but surely I 
am surrounded by happiness.” Paul and 
Virginia did not understand this reflection ; 

I hut when they saw that she was calm, they 
I smiled, and continued to caress her. Thus 
their former happiness was restored, and 
what had passed was but a storm in the 
midst of fair weather. 

The amiable disposition of those children 
unfolded itself daily. One Sunday, their 
motheis having gone at daybreak to mass, at 
the church of the Shaddock Grove, the chil- 
dren perceived a negro woman beneath the 
plantains which shaded their habitation. 
She appeared almost wasted to a skeleton, 
and had no other garment than a shred of 
coarse cloth thrown across her loins. She 
flung herself at Virginia’s feet, who was 
preparing the family breakfast, and cried, 

“ My good young lady, have pity on a poor 
runaway slave. For a whole month I have 
wandered among these mountains, half dekl 
with hunger, and often pursued by tlie hunt- 
ers and their dogs, I fled from my master, 
a rich planter of the Black Biver, who 
used me as you see ” ; and she showed 
:body niarked by deep pea® 
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slie liad received. Slie added, “ I was going 
to drown myself; Lut hearing you lived 
here, I said to myself, Since there are still 
some good white people in this country, I 
need not die yet ” 

Yirginia answered with emotion, “Take 
courage, unfortunate creature 1 eat ! eat ! 
and she gave her the breakfast she had pre« 
pared, which the poor slave in a few minutes 
devoured. When her hunger was appeased, 
Yirginia said to her, “ Poor woman ! will 
you let me go and ask forgiveness for you of 
your master ? Surely the sight of yo^u will 
touch him with pity. Will you show me 
the way 1 “ Angel of heaven ! answered 
the poor negro woman, “ I will follow you 
where you please,” Virginia called her 
brother, and begged him to accompany her. 
The slave led the way, by winding and 
difficult paths, through the woods, over 
mountains which they climbed with diffi- 
culty, and across rivers through which they 
were obliged to wade. At length about the 
ijiiddle of the day they reached the foot of 
a precipice upon the borders of the Black 
Paver. There they perceived a well-built 
house, surrounded by extensive plantations, 
and a great number of slaves employed at 
their various labors. Their master was 
walking among them with a pipe in his 
mouth and a switch in Ms hand. He was a 
tall, thin man, of a brown complexion ,* his 
eyes were sunk in his head, and his dark 
eyebrows were joined togetW. Yirgima, 
holding Paul by the hand, drew near, and 
Wiiiinuch emotion begged Mm, for the love 
of God, to pardon Ms poor slave, who stood 
trtobling a few paces beMnd. The planter 
at irst paid Ettde attention to the cMldren, 
who, jhe mw, were meanly dressed. But 
when he observed the el^ance of Virginia’s 
form, imd the profusion c€ her beautiful light 
tres^, which had. escaped ffiom beneath her 
bto cap ; wh^ he heard the soft tone of her 
voiee'wM<jh]%en:Wle(i^ eg as her own 

''ivIMc she Uaiipiox^ Ms eompassion, 
he took Ihe pipe Ms mouth, and lifting 
up his sticky swore, with a terrible oath, that 
he pardon^fhis sWe^ ^Uot 'for the love of 
Heaven, bM be Ms loMve- 

mm. Yirgima made a sign' to the, slave to 
approach her mastey, Wd? 
away, followed by Pauli 
They dimhed up ^ 


descended, and having gained the summit, 
seated themselves at the foot of a tree, over- 
come with fatigue, hunger and thirst. They 
had left their cottage fasting, and had walked 
five leagues since break of day. Paul said to 
Yirginia, “ My dear sister, it is past noon, 
and I am snre you are thirsty and hungry ; 
we shall find no dinner here ; let us go down 
the mountain again, and ask the master of 
the poor slave for some food.” “0 no,” 
answered Yirginia, “he frightens me too 
much. Eemember what mamma sometimes 
says, The bread of the wicked is like stones 
in the mouth.” “ What shall we do then ? ” 
said Paul ; “ these trees produce no fruit fit 
to eat, and I shall not be able to find even a 
tamarind or a lemon to refresh you.” “ God 
will take care of us,” replied Yirginia ; “he 
listens to the cry even of the little birds 
when they ask him for food.” Scarcely had 
she pronounced these words, when they 
heard the dashing of waters which fell from 
a neighboring rock. They ran thither, and 
having (Quenched their thirst at tMs crystal 
spring, they gathered and ate a few cresses 
which grew on the border of tbe stream. 

While they were looking on this side and 
that in search of more solid nourishment, 
Yirginia spied a young palm-tree. The kind 
of cabbage which is found at the top of the 
palm, enfolded within its leaves, is well 
adapted for food ; bnt, although the stalk of 
the tree is not thicker than a man’s leg, it 
grows to above sixty feet in height. The 
wood of tMs tree indeed is composed of very 
fine filaments, but tbe bark is so hard that it 
turns the edge of the hatchet, and Paul was 
not furnished even with a knife. At length 
he thought of Getting fire to the palm-tree t 
hut a new difficulty occurred, — he had Uo 
steel with wH^h to strike fire, and although 
the whole island is covered with rocks, I do 
not believe it possible to find a single flint. 
Necessity, however, is fertile in expedients, 
and the most useful inventions have arisen 
from men placed in the most destitute situa- 
tions. Paul determined to kindle a fire in 
the manner of the negroes. With the sharp 
end of a stone he made a small hole in the 
branch of a tree that was quite dry, which 
he held between Ms feet ; he then with the 
the same stone brought to a point 
branch of a different sort of 
affcerwmd ; placing the pfeoe 
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pointed wood in tlie Bmall Me of tlie branch 
which he held with his feet, and turning it 
rapidly between his hands, in a few minutes 
smoke and sparks of hre issued from the 
points of contact. Paul then heaped together 
dried grass and branches, and set iiie to the 
palm-tree, which soon feU to the ground with 
a great crash* The fire was useiul to him in 
stripping off the long, thick and pointed 
leaves within which the cabbage was in- 
closed. 

Paul and Virginia ate part of the cabbage 
raw, and part dressed upon the ashes, which 
they found equally palatable. They made 
this frugal repast with delight, from the re- 
membrance of the benevolent action they 
had pel formed in the morning ; yet their joy 
was embittered by the thoughts of the un- 
easiness which their long absence would give 
their mothers. Virginia often recurred to 
this subject ; but Paul, who felt his strength 
renewed by their meal, assured her that it 
would not be long before they eased their 
mothers' minds by reaching home. 

After dinner they were much embarrassed 
by the recollection that they had no longer 
any guide, and that they were ignorant of 
the way. Paul, whose spirit was not sub- 1 
dued by difficulties, said to Virginia, " The | 
sun shines full upon our huts at noon ; we 1 
must p£^s, as we did this morning, over that 
mountain with its three points, which you 
see yonder. Gome, let us go. " This moun- 
tain was that of the Three Breasts, so called 
from the form of its three peaks. They de- 
scended the steep bank of the Black River, 
on the northern side, and arrived, after an 
hour's walk, on the banks of a large stream 
which stopped their further progress. 

This large portion of the island, wholly 
.covered with forests, is even now so little 
known that many of its rivers and mountains 
have not yet received a name. The river, on 
the banks of which they stood, rolls foamin<> 
over a bed of r<xks. The noise of the water 
frightened Virginia, and she durst not wade 
through the cmrent. Paul therefore took 
her up in Ms arms, and went thus loaded 
over the slippery rocks which formed the 
bed of the river, careless of the tumultmms 
noise of its waters. «Do not be afraid," 
cried he to Viiginia ; "I feel very strong 
with yon. If that planter at the Black River 
had refu^ you the pardon Of his slave, I 
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would have fought with him.” '‘What ! ” 
answered Virginia, " with that great wicked 
man ? To what have I exposed you 1 Good 
God ! how difficult it is to do good, and it 
is so easy to do wrong." 

When Paul had crossed the river, he wished 
to continue his journey carrying his sister, 
and he flattered himself that he was able to 
cbmb in that way the mountain of the Three 
Breasts, which was stiU at the distance of 
naif a league ; but Ms strength soon failed, 
and he was obliged to set down Ms burden, 
and to rest himself by her side. Viiginia 
then said to Mm, " My dear brother, the sun 
IS going down j you have still some strength 
left, but mine has quite failed ; do leave me 
here, and return home alone to ease the fears 
of our mothers." "0 no," said Paul, “I 
will not leave yon. If night surprises us in 
this wood, I will light a fire, and bring down 
another palm-tree ; y ou shall eat the cabbage, 
and I will form a cohering of the leaves to 
shelter you." In the mean lime Virginia, 
being a little rested, pulled from the trunk 
of an old tree, which hung over the hank of 
the river, some long leaves of hart’s-tongue, 
which grew near its root. Of these she made 
a sort of buskin, with wMch she covered her 
feet, that were bleeding from the sharpness 
of the stony paths ; for, in her eager desire 
to do good, she had forgotten to put on her 
shoes. Feeling her feet cooled by the fresh- 
ness of the leaves, she broke off a branch of 
bamboo, and continued her walk, leaning 
with one hand on the staff, and with the 
other on Paul. 

Thus they walked on slowly through the 
woods ; but from the height of the trees, and 
the thickness of their foliage, they soon lost 
sight of the mountain of the Three Breasts, 
by which they had directed their course, and 
of the sun also, which was now setting. At 
length they wandered, without perceiving it, 
from the beaten path in which they had 
Mtherto walked, and found themselves in a 
labyrinth of trees and rocks, which appeared 
to have no opening. Paul made Virginia sit 
dovm, while he ran backward and forward, 
half frantic, in search of a path wMch might 
lead them out of this thick wood j bt^ he 
fatigued himself to no purpose He climbed 
to the top of a high tree, whence he he 
least to discern the mountain of the 
Breasts ; but all he could 
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iiim were tlie tops of trees, some of wbitii 
^vere gilded by the last beams of the setting 
sun Alieady the shadows of the mountains 
were spieidiilg o\er the foiests in the valleys 
The wind lulled, as it usually does at the 
evening houi The most proloiind silence 
rugned m those awful solitudes, inteiiiipted 
oidy by the ciy of the stags, who came to 
their lairs in that uiifre(iuented spot Paul, 
in the hope that some hunter would hear his 
voice, called out as loud as he was able, 
“ Come, come to the help of Vii^inia ” But 
the echoes of the forests alone answered his 
c ill, and repeated agam and ag an, Viiginia, 
Tiiginia” Paul at length descended from 
the tree, overcome with fatigue and vexation, 
and reflected how they might best contrive 
to pass the night in that desert But he 
could find neithei fountain nor palm-tree, 
noi even a branch of diy wood to kindle a 
file He then felt by experience the sense 
of his own weakness, and began to weep 
Viigmia said to him, “Do not weep, my 
dear brother, or I shall be overwhelmed with 
giief I am the cause of all your sorrow 
and of all that our mothers are suffeiing 
at this moment I find we ought to do 
nothing, not even good, without consulting our 
paients* 0, 1 have been veiy imprudent * " 
and she began to shed tears She then said 
to Paul, “Let us pray to God, my dear 
brother, and he will have pity on us ” 
Scarcely had they finished their prayer, 
when they heaid the barking of a dog “ It 
lb the dog of some hunter,” said Paul, “ who 
comes heie at night to lay m wait for the 
stags ” Soon after the dog barked agam with 
more violence “ Surely,” said Yugmia, “ it ; 
IS Fid41e, our own dog , yes, I know his ' 
voice Are we then so near home ? at the | 
foot of our own mountain?” A moment 
after Pid41e was at their feet, barking, 
howling, moaning, and devouring them with 
his caresses Before they had recovered 
their surprise they saw Domingo running 
toward them At the sight of the good old 
negro, who wept for joy, they began to weep 
too, without being able to utter one word 
When Domingo had recovered himself a 
little, “ 0 my dear children,” cried he, “how 
Uiiserable have you made your mothers * 
How astonished were they wh®a they re- 
teimed from mass, where I went With fhem, 
on not finding you at home I Mary, Who 


was at woik at a little distance, could not 
tell us where you weie gone I lan bick- 
waid and foiw ard about the plantation, not 
knowing wheie to look foi you At last I : 
took some of your old clothes, and showing 
them to Fidele, the poor animal, as if he 
understood me, immediately began to scent 
youi path, and conducted me, wagging his 
tail all the while, to the Black Itiver It 
was there a planter told me that you had 
hi ought back a maroon negro woman, his 
slave, and that he had granted you her pai- 
don But what pardon i he showed hci to 
me with hei feet chained to a block of wood, 
and an non collar with three hooks fastened 
round her neck ’ 

“ From there Fidele, still on the scent, led 
me up the precipice of the Black Kivei, 
where he agam stopped and bailed with all 
his might This was on the brink of a 
bpnng, near a fallen palm-tree, and close to 
a fire which was still bnioking At last he 
led me to this very spot We are at the 
foot of the mountain of the Thiee Breasts, 
and stiU four good leagues from home 
Come, eat, and gather stiength” He then 
presented them with a cake, some fruits, and 
a very large gomd filled with a liquor com- 
posed of wine, watei, lemon-juice, sugar, and 
nutmeg, which then motheis had prepared 
to imigorate and refresh them Yirgmia 
sighed at the recollection of the poor slave, 
and at the uneasiness which they had given 
their motheis She repeated several tunes, 

“ 0, how difhcult it IS to do good ^ ” 

While she and Paul were taking refresh- 
ment, Doinmgo kindled a fire, and having 
sought among the rocks for a particular kind 
of crooked wood, which bums when q^iule 
green, and throws out a gieat blaze, he made 
a torch, which he lighted, it being already 
mght But when they prepaied to continue 
their journey, a new difficulty occurred , 
Paul and Yirginia could no longer walk, 
their feet being violently swollen and in- 
flamed Domingo knew not whether it were 
better to leave them, and go in search of 
help, or remain and pass the mght with 
them on that spot “ What is become of the 
time,” said he, “ when I used to carry you 
both together m my arms 1 But now you are 
grown hig and I am growm old ” While 
he was in this perplexity, a troop of mtooh ^ 
negroes appeared at the 
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paces. The chief of the band, approaching 
Paul and Virginia, said to them, Good little 
white people, do not be afraid. We saw you 
pass this morning, with a negro woman of 
the Black Eim\ You went to ask pardon 
for her of her wicked master, and we, in 
return for this, will carry you home upon our 
shoulders.” He then made a sign, and four 
of the strongest negroes immediately formed 
a sort of litter with the branches of trees 
and lianas, and, having seated Paul and 
Virginia on it, they carried them thus upon 
their shoulders. Domingo marched in front, 
■with his lighted torch, and they proceeded 
amidst the rejoicings of the ‘vvhole troop, 
and overwhelmed with their benedictions. 
Virginia, affected by this scene, said to Paul, 
with emotioft, my dear brother ! God 
never leaves a good action without reward.” 

It was midnight when they arrived at the 
foot of their mountain, on the ridges of W'hich 
several fires w’ere lighted. Scarcely had they 
begun to ascend, when they heard voices ex- 
claiming, Is it you, my children 1 ” They 
answered, and the negroes wdth them, ^^Yes, 
it is we ” ; and soon after perceived their 
mothers and Mary coming toward them, 
with lighted sticks in their Hands. '^Un- 
happy children ! ” cried Madame de la Tour, 
from ^vhence do you come 1 What agonies 
you have made us sufier!” ^^We come,” 
said Virginia, “from the Black Eiver, where 
we went to ask pardon for a poor maroon 
slave, to -whom I gave our breakfast this 
morning because she ^vas dying of hunger ; 
and these maroon negroes have brought us 
home.” Madame de la Tour embraced her 
daughter without being able to speak ; and 
ViT^inia, who felt her face -wot with her 
mc^hefs tears, exclaimed, “You repay me 
fhr-all the hardships I have suffered.” Mar- 
ga33et;m, a transport of delight, pressed Paul 
in Her arms^ ^^xying, “And you also, my dear 
child ! you Have done a good .action.” When 
they re^ed the cottage with their children, 
they gaye plenty of food to the negroes, who 
retomed to their woods, praying for all sorts 
of Me^ings to on those good white peo- 
ple. ^ ‘ ' V 

Every day was to these f^ilies a day of 
to^uillify. and of happiness. Hither aCa- 
hition nor envy disturbed their repose. They 
did not seek an empty reputation away from 
home, to be had by intrigue and lost by cal- 


umny ; they were content to he the sole wit- 
nesses and judges of their own actions. In 
this island, where, as in all the European 
colonies, every malignant anecdote is circu- 
lated with avidity, their virtues and even 
their names were unknown. Only when a 
traveller on the road of the Shaddock Grove 
inquired of any of the inhabitants of the 
plain, “ Who live in those two ' cottages 
above?” he was always answered, even by 
those who did not know them, “They are 
good people.” Thus the modest violet, con- 
cealed beneath the thorny bushes, sheds its 
fragrance while itself remains unseen. 

Slander, which, under an appearance of 
justice, natmully inclines the heart to false- 
hood or to hatred, was entirely banished fi'om 
their conversation ; for it is impossible not 
to hate men, if we believe them to be wicked, 
and to live with the wicked without conceal- 
ing that hatred under a false pretence of good 
feeling. Slander thus puts us ill at ease with 
others and with ourselves. Without passing 
judgment, then, upon particular persons, they 
only sought how they could do good to all in 
general, and, though they had but little power, 
they had an unceasing good-will, wliich made 
them always ready with a kind deed. Soli- 
tude, so far from making them savages, had 
made them more thoroughly civilized, H 
the scandal of society gave them nothin^^ 
talk about, Nature was at hand to -fill th^^ ' 
wuth delight. They adored the bounty of 
that Providence which had enabled them to 
spread abundance and beauty amidst those 
barren rocks, and to enjoy those pure and 
simple pleasures which are ever grateful and 
ever new. 

Paul, at twelve years of age, was stronger 
and more intelligent than Europeans are at 
fifteen, and had embellished the plantations 
which Domingo had only cultivated. He 
had gone with him to the neighboring woods, 
and rooted up young plants of lemon-trees, 
oranges, and tamarinds, the .round heads of 
which are of so frfesh a green, together ■wnth. 
date-palm trees, producing fruit filled with a 
sweet cream which has the fine perfume of 
the orange-flower. Those trees, which were 
already .of a considerable size, he planted 
round this little enclosure,' 
sown the seeds of manv trees 
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ilowers, wliicli hang upon it like the crystal 
pendants of a lustre ; the Persian lilac, which 
lifts high in air its gray flax-colored branches ; 
the pa].>aw-tree, the Ijranchless trunk of which 
fohns a column set round with green melons, 
surmounted by a capital of large leaves like 
those of the fig-tree. 

The seeds and kernels of the gum-tree, 
terminalia, mangoes, alligator pear, the guava, 
the breadfruit-tree, and the narrow-leaved 
rose-apple, were planted with profusion ; and 
the greater number of those trees already af- 
IVjrded their young cultivator both shade and 
fruit. His industrious hands had diffused the 
riches of nature even on the most barren parts 
of the plantation. Several kinds of aloes, the 
Indian fig, adorned with yellow flowers spot- 
ted wdth red, and the thorny torch- thistle, 
grew upon the dark summits of the rocks, 
and seemed to aim at reaching the long 
lianas, which, h>aded with blue or crimson 
flo\vers, hung scattered over the steepest part 
of the mountain. Those trees were disposed 
in such a manner that you could command 
the whole at one view. He had placed in 
the middle of this hollow the plants of the 
lowest growth : behind grew the shrubs ; 
then trees of an ordinary height j above 
which rose the venerable lofty trees which 
bordered the circumference. Thus from its 
centre this extensive enclosure appeared like 
a verdant amphitheatre of fruits and flowers, 
enclosing ifiats of vegetables, strips of mead- 
ow^-land, and fields of rice and corn. But, 
in blending these vegetable productions to 
his own taste, he did not wander from Na- 
ture’s arrangement. Guided by her sugges- 
tions, he had thrown upon the rising gi'ounds 
such seeds as the -winds might scatter over 
the heights, and near the borders of the 
springs such grains as float upon the waters. 
Every plant grew in its proper soil, and every 
spot seemed decorated by Nature’s own hands. 
The waters w^hich nished from the summits 
of the rocks formed in the valley here foun- 
tains, there large, clear mirrors W’hich reflect- 
ed in a setting of bright verdure the trees in 
blossom, the bending rocks, and the azure 
heavens. 

Notwithstanding the great irregularity of 
the ground, these plantations were for the 
most part easy of access. We had, indeed, 
all given him our advice and assistance in 
order to accomplish this end. He had formed 


a path which wound round the valley, and 
various ramifications from it led from the 
circumference to the centre. He had drawn 
some advantage from the most rugged spots, 
and had blended in harmonious variety 
smooth walks with the inequalities of the 
soil, and wild with domestic trees. With 
that immense quantity of rolling stones 
which now block up those paths, and which 
are scattered over most of the ground of this 
island, he formed here and there pyramids ; 
and at their base he laid earth, and planted 
the roots of rose-bushes, the Barhadoes flower- 
fence, and other shrubs which love to climb 
the rocks. In a short time those gloomy, 
shapeless pyramids were covered with ver- 
dure, or with the glowing tints of the most 
beautiful flowers. Hollow recesses on the 
borders of the streams, shaded by the over- 
hanging boughs of aged trees, formed vaulted 
caves impenetrable to the sun, and where you 
might enjoy coolness during the heats of the 
day. One path led to a clump of forest-trees, 
in the centre of which, sheltered from the 
wind, grew a cultivated tree loaded with 
fruit. Here was a. cornfield, there an or- 
chard. From that avenue you had a view 
of the cottages ; from this, of the inaccessible 
summit of the mountain. Beneath a tufted 
bower of gum-trees, interwoven vdth lianas, 
no object whatever could he discerned, even 
at noon ; while the point of the neighboring 
rock, which projects from the mountain, com- 
manded a view of the whole enclosure, and 
of the distant ocean, where sometimes we 
spied a vessel which was coming from Eu- 
rope or returning thither. Oh tbds rock the 
two families assembled in the evening, and 
enjoyed in silence the freshness of the air, 
the fragrance of the flowers, the murmurs of 
the fountains, and the last blended harmonies 
of light and shade. 

Nothing could be more agreeable than the 
names which wei’e hestow’ed upon some of 
the charming retreats of this labyrinth. That 
rock of which I was speaking, and from which 
my approach could he seen from afar, was 
called the Discovery of Friendship. Paul ; 
and Virginia in their sports had planted a 
bamboo on that spot and whenever they ’ 
saiw me coming they hoisted a little white 
handkerchief, by way of signal of my ' 
proach, as they, had seen a flag ho: 
the neighboxing mountain at the 
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•vessel at sea. Tlie idea struck me of engiav- 
ing ail insciiption upon tLe stalk of this reed. 
Whatever pleasure I have felt during my 
travels at the sight of a statue or monument 
of antiquity, I have felt still more in reading 
a well-’vvritten inscription. It seems to me 
as if a human voice issued from the stone, 
and, making itself heard after the lapse of 
ages, addressed man in the midst of a desert, 
and told him that he was not alone ; that 
other men on that very spot have felt and 
thonglit and suifered hke himself. If the in- 
scription "belongs to an ancient nation which 
no longer exists, it leads the soul through 
infinite space, and inspires the feeling of its 
immortality by showing that a thought has 
survived the ruins of an empire. 

I inscribed then, on the little mast of 
Paul and Virginia’s flag, these lines of Hor- 
ace : — 

Fratres Helen®, lucida sidera, 
Ventoramqiie regat pater, 

Obstnctis alliis, praeter lapyga.” 

May the brothers of Helen, bright stars, 
and the Father of the winds, guide you ; 
and may you only feel the breath of the 
zephyr.” 

I engraved this line of Virgil upon the 
baric of a gum-tree, under the shade of 
which Paul sometimes seated himself, in 
order to contemplate the agitated sea : — 

Fortiinatus et ilie deos qui novit agrestes 1 ” 

Happy art thou, my son, to know only 
the pastoral divinities.” 

And this other one above the door of Ma- 
dame de la Tour’s cottage, where the families 
used to assemble : — 

At secnra qnies, et aescia fallere vita,” 

Here is a calm conscience, and a life ig- 
deceit.” 

But Thrginia did not approve of my Latin ; 
she said that what I bad placed at the foot 
of her, weatber-flag was too long and too 
learned. I should have liked better,” add- 
^ she, have seen inscribed, Ever agi- 

tated^ yet cmstmtf My reflection made ber 
Mnsh^ ' i 

The of those happy families 

extended them. 

They had lender to 

objects in appearance , the; mo# indifferent. 
A border of plantain^ and rose-apple 

trees, planh^J ranal 


ginia and Paul sometimes danced, was called 
Concord. An old tree, beneath the shade of 
which Madame de la Tour and Margaret 
used to relate their misfortunes, was called, 
The Tears wiped away. They gave the 
names of Brittany and Normandy to little 
portions of ground where they had sown 
com, strawberries, and pease. Domingo and 
Mary, wishing, in imitation of tbeir mis- 
tresses, to recall the places of their birth in 
Africa, gave the names of Angola and Poulle- 
pointe to the spots where grew the heib 
with which they wove baskets, and wbeie 
they had planted a calabash-tree. Thus, 
with the productions of their respective cli- 
mates, those exiled families cherished the 
dear illusions which bind us to our native 
country, and softened tbeir regrets in a ior- 
eign land. Alas ! I have seen, enlivened 
by a thousand delightful appellations, those 
trees, those fountains, those stones which are 
now overthrown, and, like the plains ot 
Greece, present nothing but ruins and affect- 
ing remembrances. 

But perhaps the most charming spot of 
this enclosure was that which was called 
VirginUt’s Resting-place. At the foot of the 
rock which bore the name of the Discovery 
of Friendship is a nook, from whence issues 
a fountain, forming, near its source, a little 
spot of marshy soil in the midst of a field 
of rich grass. At the time Margaret was 
delivered of Paul I made her a present of 
an Indian cocoa which had been given me, 
and which she planted on the border of this^ 
fenny ground, in order that the tree might 
one day serve to mark the epoch of her son’s 
birth. Madame de la Tour planted another 
cocoa, with the same view, at the birth of 
Virginia. These nuts produced two cocoa- 
trees, which formed the only records of the 
two families : one was called Paul’s tree ; the 
other, Virginia’s tree. They both grew in 
the same proportion as their two owners, a 
little unequally ; hut they rose, at the end 
of twelve years, above the cottages. Already 
their tender stalks were interwoven, and 
their young clusters of cocoas hung over the 
basin of the fountain. Except this little plan- 
tation, the nook of the rock had been left as it 
was decorated by Nature. On its brown 
and moist sides large plants of maiden-hair 
glistened with their greeii and dark st^rs ; 

! ^nd tufts of wave-ieaved hart’s-tongue 
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pended like long ribbons of purpled green, 
floated on the winds. Near this grew a chain 
of the Madagascar periwinkle, the fioweis 
of which resemble the red gillyflower ; and 
the lung-podded capsicum, the seed-vessels of 
which aie of the color of blood, and more 
glowing than coral. Hard by, the herb of 
bahn, with its leaves within the heart, and the 
sweet basil, which has the odor of the gilly- 
flower, exhaled the most delicious perfmnes. 
Fiom the steep side of the mountain hung the 
graceful lianas, like floating drapeiy, forming 
magnificent canopies of veidure upon the 
sides of the rocks. The sea-birds, allured by 
the stillness of those retreats, lesorted thither 
to pass the night. At the hour of sunset we 
could see the curlew and the stint skimming 
along the sea-shore ; the black frigate-bird 
poised high in air ; and the white bird of the 
tropic, which abandons, with the star of daj^, 
the solitudes of the Indian Ocean. Virginia 
loved to rest upon the border of this foun- 
tain, decorated with wdld and sublime mag- 
nificence. She often seated herself beneath 
the shade of the two cocoa-trees, and there 
she sometimes led her goats to graze. "While 
she was making cheeses of their milk, she 
loved to see them browse on the maiden- 
hair which grew upon the steep sides of the 
rock, and hung su-^^pended upon one of its 
cornices, as on a pedestal. Paul, observing 
that Virginia was fond of this spot, brought 
thither, from the neighboring forest, a great 
variety of birds'-nests. The old birds, fol- 
lowing their young, established themselves in 
this new colony. Virginia at certain times 
distributed among them grains of rice, mil- 
let, and maize. As soon as she appeared the 
whistling blackbird, the ainadavid bird, the 
note of which is so soft, the cardinal, with 
its plumage the color of flame, forsook their 
bushes ; the paroquet, green as an emerald, 
descended fnjp the neighboring fan-palms ; 
the paxtridgHan along the grass ; all came 
running helter-skelter 'toward her, like a 
brood of chickens, and she and Paul delighted 
to observe theii* spoi’ts, tbeir repasts, and their 
loves. 

Amiable children ! thus passed your early 
days in innocence and in the exercise of be- 
nevolence. Plow many times, on this very 
8{>et, have your mothers, pressing you in 
their arms, blessed Heaven for the consola- 
tions that you wm:e preparing for^ their declin- 


ing years, and that they could see you begin 
life under such happy auspices ! How many 
times beneath the shade of those rocks, have 
I partaken with them of your rural repasts, 
which cosjj no animal its life ! Gourds filled 
with milk, fresh eggs, cakes of rice placed up- 
on plantain leaves, baskets loaded wuth man- 
goes, oranges, dates, pomegranates, pineapples, 
iurnisbed at once the most wholesome food, 
the most beautiful colors, and the most de- 
licious juices. 

The conversation was gentle and innocent 
as the repasts. Paul often talked of the la- 
bors of the day and those of the morrow. 
He was continually planning something use- 
ful for their little society. Here he discov- 
ered that the paths w^ere rough ; there that 
the seats w^ere uncomfortable ; sometimes 
the young arbors did not afford sufficient 
shade, and Virginia might he better pleased 
elsewffiere. 

In the rainy season the tw^o families met 
together in the cottage, and employed them- 
selves in weaving mats of grass and baskets 
of bamboo. Hakes, spades, and hatchets 
were ranged along the walls in the most per- 
fect order ; and near these instruments of 
agriculture w^ere placed its products, — sacks 
of rice, sheaves of corn, and baskets of plan- 
tains. Some degree of luxury is usually 
united with plenty, and Virginia was taught 
by her mother and Margaret to prepare sher- 
bet and cordials from the juice of the sugar- 
cane, the lemon, and the citron. 

I When night came, they all supped to- 
I gather by the light of a lamp ; after which 
I Madame de la Tour or Margaret told stories 
[ of travellers lost during the night iu forests 
! of Europe infested by banditti, or of some 
shipwrecked vessel thrown by tbe tempest 
upon the rocks of a desert island. To these 
recitals their children listened wuth eager 
sensibility, and earnestly begged that Heaven 
would grant they might one day have the 
joy of showing their hospitality tow'ard such 
unfortunate persons. At length the two 
families would separate and retire to rest, 
impatient to meet again the next morning; 
Sometimes they were lulled to repose by 
beating rains which fell in torrents upicnr 
roofs of their cottages, and sometimes bjf l|f 1 1 
hollow winds, which brought to their ftl ^ 
1 distant murmur of the waves IWW ' 

I the shore. They blessed God for^ fhpc^ 
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safety, of wliich their feeling became stronger 
from the idea of remote danger. 

Madame de la Tour occasionally read aloud 
some affecting history ol the Old or New 
Testament. Her auditors reasoned but little 
upon these sacred books, for their theology 
consisted in sentiment, like that of Nature j 
and their morality in action, like that of the 
gospel. Those families had no particular 
days devoted to pleasure and others to sad- 
ness. Every day was to them a holiday , and 
all which surrounded them one holy temple, 
where they forever adored an Infinite Intel- 
ligence, almighty, and the friend of human 
kind. A sentiment of confidence in his 
supreme power filled their minds with conso- 
lation for the past, with fortitude for the 
present, and with hope for the future. Be- 
hold how these women, compelled hy misfor- 
tune to return to a state of nature, had 
unfolded in their own hosoms, and in those 
of their children, the feelings which Nature 
gives us, our best support under evil. 

But as clouds sometimes arise which cast 
a gloom over the best-regulated tempers, 
whenever any member of this little society 
appeared sad, the rest gathered around, 
endeavoring to banish painful thoughts rather 
by sentiment than by arguments. Each used 
in this their especial character. Mai’garet 
exerted her gayety, Madame de la Tour em- 
ployed her mild theology, Viiginia her tender 
cai’esses, Paul his cordial frankness. Even 
Mary and Domingo hastened to offer their 
succor, and to weep with those that wept. 
Thus weak jdants are interwoven in order to 
resist the tempests. 

During the fine season they went every Sun- 
day to the church of the Shaddock Grove, 
the steeple of which you see yonder upon 
the , plain. Rich planters used to come to 
church in their palanquins, who several times 
sought the acquaintance of families so bound 
up in: each other, and would have invited 
them to parties of pleasure. But they al- 
ways dedmed these overtures with respectful 
politene% persuaded that the powerful seek 
the w^k only to feed their own complacency, 
and that the weak ^nnot please them with- 
out fiattenug them? whether they are good or 
evil. On the other hand, they avoided with 
equ4 care too intimate m acquaintance with 
the small planters, who are aa a cla^ jealous 
calumniating, and. grop..., They thus acquired 
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with some the character of being timid, and 
with othersof being proud ; hut their reserve 
was accompanied with so much obliging 
politeness, above all toward the unfortunate, 
that they insensibly acquired the respect of 
the rich and the confidence of the poor. 
After service the poor often came to require 
some kind office at their hands. Perhaps it • 
was a person troubled in mind who sought 
their advice, or a child led them to its sick 
mother in the neighborhood. They always 
took with them remedies for the ordinary 
diseases of the country, which they adminis- 
tered ill that soothing manner which stamps 
so much value upon the smallest favors. 
Above all, they succeeded in banishing the 
disorders of the mind, which are so intoler- 
able in solitude, and under the infirmities of 
a weakened frame. Madame de la Tour 
spoke with such sublime confidence of the 
Divinity, that the sick, while listening to her, 
believed that he was present. Yirginia often 
returned home with her eyes wet with tears 
and her heart overflowing with delight, at 
having had an opportunity of doing good. 
After these visits of charity they sometimes 
prolonged their walk by the valley of the 
Sloping Mountain, till they reached my 
I dwelling, where I used to prepare dinner for 
I them upon the banks of the little river wliich 
I glides near my cottage. I procured for these 
occasions some bottles of old wine, in order 
to heighten the gayety of our Indian repast 
by the more genial productions of Europe. 
At other times we met upon the sea-shore, at 
the mouth of other little rivers, which are 
here scarcely larger than brooks. W e brought 
from the plantation our vegetable provisions, 
to which we added such as the sea furnishfid 
in great variety. We caught on these shores 
the mullet, the roach, and the sea-urchin, 
lobsters, shrimps, crabs, oysters, and all other 
kinds of shell-fish. In this wa^we often en- 
joyed the most tranquil pleasSes in situa- 
tions the most frightful. Sometimes, seated 
upon a rock under the shade of the velvet 
sunflower-tree, we saw the enormous waves 
of the Indian Ocean break beneath our feet 
with a tremendous noise. Paul, who could 
swim like a fish, would advau^iO on the reefs 
to meet the coming bilows ; then, at their 
near approach, would run back to the 
beach, closely pursued by the foaming break- 
. [er$, which threw themselves with a roar- 
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ing noise far on tlie sands. Bnt Virginia 
at this sight littered piercing cries, and 
said that such sports frightened her too 
much. 

Our repasts were succeeded by the songs 
and dances of the two young people. Vir- 
ginia sang the happiness of pastoral life, and 
the niisery of those who weie impelled, by 
avarice, to cross the furious ocean, rather 
than cultivate the earth and enjoy its peace- 
lul bounties. Sometinies she performed a 
pantomime with Paul, in the manner of the 
negroes. The first language of man is pan- 
tomime ; it is known to all' nations, and is so 
natural and so expressive that the children 
of the European inhabitants catch it with 
facility from the negroes. Virginia recalling, 
from among the histories which her mother 
had read to her, those ivhich had affected her 
most, represented the principal events in 
them with beautiful simplicity. Sometimes 
at the sound of Domingo^s tamtam she ap- 
peared upon the greensward, beariug a jDitcher 
upon her head, and advanced with a timid 
step toward the source of a neighboring 
fountain, to draw water. Domingo and Mary, 
ivko personated the • Shepherds of Midian, 
forbade her to approach, and repulsed her 
sternly. Uj^on this Paul flew to her succor, 
beat away the Shepherds, flUed Virginians 
pitcher, and placing it upon her head, bound 
her brows at the same time with a ivreath of 
the red flowers of the Madagascar periwinkle, 
which served to heighten the delicacy of her 
complexion. Then, joining their sports, I 
took upon me the part of Eaguel, and be- 
stowed upon Paul my daughter Zephora 
in marriage. 

Another time she represented Buth, accom- 
panying Naomi, who returns poor and widowed 
to her own country, where she finds herself 
a stranger after her long absence. Domingo 
and Mary personated the reapers. Virginia 
followed their steps, pretending to glean here 
and there a few ears of com. She was 
interrogated by Paul with the gravity of a 
patriarch, and answered with a faltering 
voice his questions. Soon, touched with 
compassion, he granted an asylum to inno- 
cence and hospitality to misfortune. He 
filled Virginians lap with all kinds of food ; 
and, leading her toward us as before the 
old men of the city, declared his purpose to 
take her in marriage. At this scene, Madame 


de la Tour, recalling the desolate situation in 
which she had been left by her relations, her 
widowhood, the kind reception she had met 
with from Margaret, succeeded now by the 
soothing hope of a hapj>y union between 
their children, could not forbear weeping ; 
and these mixed recollections of good and evil 
caused us all to join in her tears of sorrow 
and of joy. 

These dramas were perfomied with such 
an air of reality, that you luight have fancied 
yourseK transjDorted to the plains of Syria or 
of Palestine. We were not unfurnished with 
either decorations, lights, or an orchestra, 
suitable to the representation. The scene 
was generally placed in an opening of the 
forest, where such parts of the wood as were 
penetrable formed around ns numerous ar- 
cades of foliage, beneath which we were shel- 
tered from the heat during the whole day ; 
hut when the sun descended toward the hori- 
zon, its rays, broken by the trunks of the 
trees, diverged among the shadows of the 
forest in strong hues of light, which produced- 
the most sublime eflect. Sometimes the 
whole of its broad disk appeared at the end 
of an avenue, spreading one dazzling mass of 
brightness. The foliage of the trees, illu- 
minated from beneath by its saffron beams, 
glowed 'with the lustre of the topaz and the 
emerald. Their brown and mossy trunks 
appeared changed into columns of antique 
bronze ; and the birds, which had retired in 
silence to theii‘ leafy shades to pass the night, 
surprised to see the radiance of a second 
morning, hailed the star of day with innu- 
merable carols. 

Night soon overtook ns during those rural 
entertainments ; but the purity of the air 
and the mildness of the climate admitted of 
our sleeping in the woods secure from the 
injuries of the weather, and no less secure 
from the molestation of robbers. At our 
return the following day to our respective hab- 
itations, we found them exactly in the same 
state in which they had been left. In this 
island, which then had no commerce, there 
was so much simplicity and good faith that 
the doors of several houses were without a' 
key, arid a lock was an object of curxodty to- 
many of the natives. ' i 

There were, however, some days- in the 
year celebrated by Paul and Virginia in a 
mbre p^uliar manner ^ these were the birth- 
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days of tlaeir mothers. Yirginia never failed 
the day before to prepare some wheaten 
cakes, which she distiibuted among a few 
poor \\ lute iamilies born on the island, whfo 
had never e<ilen European bread, and who, 
uiicared for by the blacks, forced to live m 
the woods on tapioca roots, had not to snstam 
tlieii poverty either the stupidity which at- 
tends slaveiy or the courage which springs 
from education. These cakes were all the 
gifts that Yirgmia could offer to ease their 
condition, but she gave them in so delicate a 
manner that they weie worth vastly more. 
In the fiiftt place Paul was commissioned to 
take the cakes himself to these families, and 
get their pioinise to come and spend the 
next day at Madame de la TouPs and Mar- 
garet’s. They might then be seen coming, — 
a mother of a family, perhaps, with two or 
three thm, yellow, miserable-looking daugh- 
ters, so timid that they dared not lift their 
eyes fiom the ground. Yirginia soon put 
them at their ease ; she brought them 
refreshments, the excellence of which she 
endeavored to heighten hy relating some 
particular circumstance which, in her own 
estimation, greatly improved them. This 
drink had been prepared by Margaret ,* this 
other by her mother ; her brother had him- 
self picked this fruit from the top of the tree. 
She would get Paul to dance with them, nor 
would she leave them till she saw that they 
were happy. She wished them to partake 
of the joy of her own family. “We are 
happy,” she would say, “ only when we are 
seeking the happiness of others.” When; 
they left, she would have them carry away 
some little thing that appeared to please 
them, enforcing their acceptance of it by 
some delicate pretext, that she might not 
appear to know that they were in want. If 
she remarked that their clothes were much 
tattered, she obtained her mother^s permis- 
^ sion to give them some of her own, and then 
) sent Paul to leave them secretly at their 
cottage-doors. She followed thus the exam- 
I »ple of God, concealing the benefactor and 
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of its artificial enjoyment ; but Nature and 

the heart are inexhaustible. 

Paul and Yirginia had neither clock nor 
almanac, nor books of chronology, history, or 
philosophy. The periods of their lives were 
legnlated by those of Nature. They knew 
the hoius of the day by the shadows of the 
trees, the seasons by the times when those 
trees bore flowers or fruit, and the years by 
the number of their harvests. These sooth- 
ing images diffused an inexpressible charm 
over their conversation. “It is time to 
dine,” Yirginia would say to the iamily ; 
“the shadows of the plantain-trees are at 
their roots”; or, “Night approaches ; the 
tamarinds close their leaves.” “ When will 
you come to see us 1 ” some of her compan- 
ions in the neighborhood would inquire. 
“At the time of the sugar-canes,” Yiigmia 
would answer. “Your visit will be then 
still more delightful,” her young acquaint- 
ances would reply. When she was asked 
what was her own age and that of Paul, 
“My bi other,” said she, “is as old as the 
great cocoa-tiee of the fountain, and I am 
as old as the little cocoa-tree. The mangoes 
have borne friut twelve times, and the 
orange-trees have floweied foiir-and-twenty 
times, since I came mto the world.” Their 
lives seemed linked to the trees like those of 
faiins or dryads. They knew no other liis- 
toric epochs than that of the lives of their 
mothers, no other chronology than that of 
their orchards, and no other philosophy than 
that of doing good and resigning themselves 
to the win of God. 

After all, what need had these young 
people of riches or learning after our sort 2 
Even theii necessities and their ignorance 
added to their happiness. No day passed in 
which they did not do one another some ser- 
vice or give some knowledge ; and while 
there might be some errors in this last, yet 
man in a simple state has no dangerous ones 
to fear. 

Thus grew those children of Nature. No 
care had troubled their peace, no intemper- 
ance had corrupted Ibieir blood, no misplaced 
passion had depraved their hearts. Love, 
innocence, and piety were each day unfold- 
the beauty of their souls, disclosing 
matchless grace in their features, their atti- 
Mdes, and their motions. Still in the morn- 
ing of life, they had all its blooming fresh- 
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ness ; anid surely sucL ia the garden of Eden 
appeared our first paients, when, coining 
from the hands of God, they first saw, ap- 
proached, and conversed together, like hi oth- 
er and sister. Virginia was gentle, modest, 
and confiding as Eve ; and Paul, like Adam, 
united the figure of manhood with the sun- 
plicity of a child. 

Sometimes, when alone with Viigmia, he 
has a thousand times told me, he w’-ould say 
to her, at his return from labor, “ When I 
am wearied, the sight of you lefreshes me. 
If fiom the summit ot the mountain I per- 
ceive you below in the valley, you appear to 
me in the nudst of our orchaid like a rose- 
bud. If you go towaid our mother’s house, 
the partridge, runnmg to meet its young, has 
a shape less beautiful and a step less light. 
When I lose sight of yon through the tiees, 
I have no need to see you in order to find 
you again. Something of you, I know not 
how, remains lor me in the air where you 
have passed, m the grass where you have 
been seated. When I come near you, you 
delight all my senses. The azure of heaven 
is less charming than the blue of your eyes, 
and the song of the amadavid bird less soft 
than the sound of your voice. If I only 
touch you with the tip of my finger, my 
whole frame trembles with pleasure. Do 
you remember the day when we crossed over 
the great stones of the river of the Three 
Breasts ^ I was very tired before we reached 
the bank ; but as soon as I had taken you in 
my arms I seemed to have wings like a 
bird. Tell me by what charm you have so 
enchanted me'? Is it by your wisdom? 
Our mothers have more than either of us. 
Is it by your care‘=ises? They embrace me 
much oftener than you. I think it must be 
by your goodness. I shall never forget liow” 
you walked » barefooted to the Black River, 
to ask pardon for the poor lunaway slave. 
Here, my beloved, take this flowering branch 
of a lemon-tree which I have gathered in the 
forest ; you will place it at night near your 
bed. Eat this honeycomb, which I have 
taken for you from the top of a rock. But 
first lean upon my bosom, and I shall be re- 
freshed.” 

Virginia would answer him : 0 my dear 

brother, the rays of the sun in the morning 
on the tops of the rocks give me less joy than 
the sight of you. I love my mother, I love 


yours ; but when they call you their son, I 
love them a thousand times moie. When 
they caress you, I feel it more sensibly than 
when I am caressed myself. You ask me 
why you love me. WTbiy, all creatures that 
are brought up together love one another. 
Look at our birds ; reared up in the same 
nests, they love hke us ; they are always to- 
gether like us. Hark ! how they call and 
ansvrer from one tree to another ! So when 
the echoes bring to my ears the air which 
you play upon your flute on the top of the 
mountain, I lepeat the words at the bottom 
of the valley. You are dear to me more 
than ever smce the day when you were ready 
to fight the mister of the slave for me. Since 
that time how often I have said to myself, 

^ Ah, my hi other has a good heart ; hut for 
him I should have died of terror.’ I pray to 
God every day for my mother and for yours, 
for you and tor our poor servants ; but when 
I pronounce your name, my devotion seems 
to increase, I ask so earnestly of God that 
no harm may belall you ! Why do you go 
so far and climb so high to seek fruits and 
flowers for me ? How tired you are ! ” and 
with her little white handkerchief she would 
wipe the clamps from his forehead and cheeks, 
and kiss him tenderly. 

For some time past, however, Yirginia had 
felt her heart agitated hy new sensations. 
Her beautifully blue eyes lost their lustie, 
her cheek its freshness, and her frame was 
seized with universal languor. Serenity no 
longer sat upon her brow, nor smiles played 
upon her lips. She became suddenly gay 
without joy, and melancholy without vexa* 
tion. She fled her innocent sports, her gen- 
tle labors, and the society of her beloved 
family ; wandering here and there among 
the most unfreq^uented parts of the planta- 
tion, and seeking everywhere that rest which 
she could nowheie find. Sometimes, at the 
sight of Paul, she advanced sportively toward 
him ; then, all at once, when just about 
to accost him, was seized with sudden con- 
fusion, her pale cheeks overspread with 
blushes, and her eyes no longer daring to 
meet those of her brother. 

Paul said to her : “ The rocks are covered 
with verdure, our birds begin to sing when ^ 
you approach, ever^’^thing around you is- gay, * 
and you only are unhappy.” He^^ndeavored, ] 
to soothe her hy his embraces ; but she ten^ 
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away lier head, and fled trembling toward her 
mother. The cares&es of hei biothei excited 
too much emotion in her agitated heart. Paul 
could not comprehend the caprices so novel 
and so stiange. Misfoi*times never come 
single. 

One of those summeis which sometimes 
desolate the countries situated between the 
tropics now spread its ravages over this 
island. It was near the end of December, 
when the sun in Capiicorn darts its ver- 
tical fires over Mauiitius during the space 
of thiee weeks. The southeast wind, which 
prevails throughout almost the whole year, 
no longei blew. Vast columns of dust arose 
fioin the highways and hung suspended in 
the an ; the ground was every wheie broken 
into clefts ; the grass was burnt ; hot exha- 
lations issued from the sides of the mountains, 
and their rivulets, for the most part, became 
dry ; no lefreshing cloud ever aiose lioin the 
sea ; fieiy vapors durmg the day ascended 
from the plains, and appeared at sunset like 
a vast conflagration, Night brought no cool- 
ness to the heated atmosphere ; the red moon, 
rising in a misty horizon, appealed of super- 
natuial magnitude. The drooping cattle, on 
the sides of the hills, stretching out theii 
necks toward heaven, and panting for air, 
made the valleys re-echo with their melan- 
choly lowings ; even the Cafire hy whom 
they were led threw himself upon the earth 
ill search of coolness ; hut the scorching sun 
had evciy%vhere penetrated, and the stifling 
atmosphere resounded with the buzzing noise 
of insects, who sought to allay their thirst in 
the blood of men and of animals. 

On one of those sultry nights Virginia, 
re^less and unhappy, arose, then went again 
to rest, but could find in no attitude either 
slumhor or repose. At length she bent her 
by the light of the moon, toward her 
fdufi1Ma,^and gazed at its spring, which, not- 
withstanding the drought, still flowed like 
silver threads down the brown sides of the 
* rock.t She flung herself into the basin j its 
I cOolUess r^mmated her spirits, and a thou- 
sind soolteig remanbranees presented them- 
She reoolkd:4d ihat in 

vfer spot j ^rtervtng 

this bath for h4?, 

bed, covered the bottom with saM; and sown 


aromatic herbs aioimd the borders. She saw, 
reflected through the water upon her naked 
arms and bosom, the two cocoa-trees which 
wer ^planted at her hiith and that of her 
hrotnei, and which inteiwove about her head 
their green blanches and young fruit. She 
thmks of Paul’s fiienclship, sweeter than the 
odors, purer than the waters of the lountain, 
stronger than the intertwining palm-trees, 
and she sighs. She thinks on the hour ot 
the night and the profound solitude, and a 
1 aging fire seizes her. Forthwith she flies 
aifrighted fioin those dangerous shades, and 
those wateis hotter than the torrid sunbeam ; 
she runs to her mother to And a refuge fiom 
herself. More than once wishing to unfold 
her sufferings, she pi esses her mother’s hand 
within her own ; more than once she is ready 
to pronounce the name of Paul ; hut her op- 
pressed heait leaves her lips no power of ut- 
terance, and, leaning her head on her mothers 
bosom, she can only bathe it with her tears. 

Madame de la Tour, though she easily dis- 
cerned the source of her daughtei’s uneasiness, 
did not think it well to speak to her on that 
subject. “ My dear cliild,” said sbe, address 
yourself to God, -svho disposes, at his will, of 
health and of liie. He tries you to-day to 
recompense you to-morrow. Eemember that 
we aie only placed upon earth for the exer- 
cise of virtue.” 

Meanwhile the excessive heat drew vapors 
from the ocean, which hung over the island 
like a vast parasol. The fsuirmiits of the 
mountains gathered them about, while long 
flakes of fire issued from time to time fiom 
their misty peaks. Soon the most terrible 
thunder re-ephoecl through^ the woods, the 
plains, and the valleys ; the rains fell from 
the skies in cataracts ; foaming torrents 
rushed down the sides of this mountain ; 
the bottom of that valley became a sea ; 
the table-land on which the cottages were 
built, a little island ; and the entrance df* * 
this valley a sluice, along which ruebect 
headlong with the moaning waters, e^h, 
trees, and rocks. 

The trembling family were all in prayer to 
God in the cottage of Madame de la Tour, 
the roof of which cracked hoaribly from the 
struggling winds. So vivid and ^ frequent 
were the lightnings, that, although the doors 
■and window-shutters were well fastened, 

? every object without was ? distinctly 
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tLrongli tlie joints in tb.e woodwoik. Paul, 
followed by Domingo, went -v^ith intrepidity 
iiom one cottage to another, notwithstanding 
the fuiy of the tempest ; here supporting a 
paitition with a bnttiess, theie diivmg in a 
stake, and only retnining to the family to 
calm their fears by the hope that the storm 
was passing away. In fact, in the evening 
the rains ceased, the tiade- winds of the 
southeast pin sued their ordinary course, the 
tempestuous clouds weie thrown toward the 
noitheast, and the setting sun appeared in 
the horizon 

Virginia’s fiist wdsh was to visit the spot 
called her Eesting-place. Paul approached 
her with a timid air, and/ offeied her the 
assistance of his arm, wdiich she accepted, 
smiling, and they left the cottage together. 
The air was fiesh and clear ; white vapois 
arose from the ridges of the mountains, fur- 
rowed here and there by the foam of the tor- 
rents, which were now beginning to dry up 
on all sides. As for the garden, it was com- 1 
pletely torn to pieces by deep water-courses, 
the roots of the fruit-trees were for most 
part laid bare, and vast heaps of sand cov- 
ered the borders of meadows, and had choked 
up Virginia’s Bath. The two cocoa-trees, 
however, were still erect, and still retained 
their freshness ; but they w^'ere no longer sur- 
rounded by turf or arbors or birds, except a 
few ainadavid birds, wLo, upon the points of 
the neighboring rocks, lamented in plaintive 
notes the loss of their young. 

At the sight of this general desolation, 
Virginia exclaimed to Paul, You brought 
birds hither, and the hurricane has killed 
them, Y ou pi anted this garden, and it is now’ 
destroyed. Everything then upon earth 
perishes, and it is only heaven that is not 
subject to change.” “ Whv,” answ’ered Paul, 
‘^cannot I give you something that comes 
from heaven ! but I have nothing even upon 
earth.” Virginia wdth a blush replied, You 
have the picture of Saint Paul.” Scarcely 
had she spoken when he flew to his mother’s 
cottage in search of it. This picture was a 
small miniature representing Paul the Her- 
mit. Margaret had a great reverence for it 
She had for a long time worn it hung at her 
neck when she was a girl, and since she be- 
came a mother she had placed it round the 
n^ek of her child. It had even happened 
iiiat being, w’hile pregnant, abandoned by the 


whole woilcl, and continually em|)loyed in 
contemplating the image of this benevolent 
recluse, her offsprmg had contracted some 
resemhlance to this revered object. It was 
this that had led her to bestow upon him the 
name of Paul, giving him for his patron a 
saint who had passed his life far fioni nian- 
kmd, by whom he had been first deceived 
and then forsaken. Viiginia, nj)on receiving 
this little picture from the hands of Paul, 
said to him, with emotion, “ My dear brother, 

I will never part with this while I live ; noi 
will I ever foiget that you have given me 
the only thing w’hich you possess in the 
w’oild.” At this tone of friendship, this nn- 
hoped-loi return of familiarity and tender- 
ness, Paul attempted to embrace her ; hut, 
light as a hiid, she fled, and left him aston- 
ished, and unable to account for a conduct so 
extraordinary. 

Meanw’hile Margaret said to Madame de la 
Tour, ‘‘Why do we not unite our children 
by nianiage^ Tliey hac^e a strong attach- 
ment to each other, which my son does not yet 
wh oily understand. When N ature shall speak 
to bun, in vain w’e shall shut oui eyes ; there is 
everything then to fear.” Madame de la Tour 
lephed, “ They are too young and too poor. 
What giief would it occasion us to see Vir- 
ginia bring into the w’orld unfortunate chil- 
dren, whom she w^ould not perhaps have suffi- 
cient strength to lear. Your negro, Domingo, 
is almost too old to labor ; Mary is infirm. 
As for myself, my dear friend, at the end of 
fifteen years I find my strength much les- 
sened ; one grow’S old lapidly in hot climates, 
and, above all, under the pressure of misfor- 
tune. Paul is our only hope ; let ns wcait 
till years have formed his constitution and 
he can support ns by his labor ; at jnesent 
you well know that we have only sufficient 
to supply the wants of the day ; but were w e 
to send Paul for a short time to the Indies, 
commerce would furnish him with the means 
of purchasing some slaves ; and at his return 
we could unite him to Virginia ; for I am 
persuaded no one on earth can render her 
so happy as your son. We will speak to our 
neighbor about it.” 

They accordingly asked my advice, and I 
was of their opinion. “ The Indian aeas,” 
said I, “ are calm, and in choosing a favorable 
season, the voyage out is seld<?>5n longer, than ^ 
^ six weeks, and the same for th^ re|nSii-| Iffl) 
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will furnisli Paul witL a little venture from upon her mother, liad not power to utter a 
my neighborhood, where lie is nmcli beloved, word. 

K we were only to supply him wdth some “ And can you now leave usi ” cried Mar- 
raw cotton, of which we make no use for garet to Madame de la Tour. “ No, my dear 
want of mills to work it ; some ebony, which friend, no, my beloved children,^' replied 
is here so common that it serves us for firing ; Madame de la Tour, “ I will not leave you. 
and some rosin, "which is found in our woods ; I have lived with you, and with you I will 
— all those articles will sell advantageously die. I have known no happiness but in 
in the Indies, w’hile to us they are useless.” your affection. If iny health be deranged, 
I engaged to obtain permission from Mon- my past misfortunes are the cause. My 
sieur de la Bourdonnais to undertake this heart has been deeply wounded by the cru- 
voyage ; and I wished beforehand to mention elty of my relations and the loss of my hus- 
the affair to Paul. But what was my surprise band. But I have since found more con- 
when this yomig man said to me, with a de- solation and happiness with you in these 
gree of good sense above his age, “ And Avhy humble huts, than all the tvealth of my 
do you wish me to leave my family for this family could now lead me to expect in my 
precarious pumuit of fortune ? Is there any own country.” 

commerce in the world more advantageous At this language every eye overflowed with 
than the culture of the ground, which yields tears of delight. Paul, pressing Madame de 
sometimes fifty or a hundred fold ? If we wish la Tour in his arms, exclaimed, “Neither 
to engage in commerce, can we not do so by will I leave you 1 I will not go to the In- 
carrying our superfluities to the town, without dies. We will all labor for you, my dear 
my wandering to the Indies 'i Our mothers mamma ; and you shall never feel any "want 
tell me that Domingo is old and feeble, but with us.” But of the whole society, the per- 
I am young, and gather strength every day. son who displayed the least transport, and 
If any accident should happen during my who probably felt the most, was Virginia; 
absence, above all, to Virginia, who already and during the remainder of the day that 
suffers — 0 no, no ! — I cannot resolve to gentle gayety which flowed from her heart, 
leave them.” and proved that her peace was restored, coin- 

This answer threw me into great per- pleted the general satisfaction, 
plexity, for Madame de la Tour had not con- The next day, at sunrise, just as they had 
cealed from me the situation of Virginia, and concluded offering up, as usual, their morn- 
the desire which she had of gaining the delay iiig prayer, which preceded their breakfast, 
of a few years by separating the young people Domingo informed them that a gentleman 
from one another. These were motives which on horseback, followed by two slaves, was 
I thought unwise to suggest to Paul. coming toward the plantation. This person 

About this time a ship from France was Monsieur de la Bourdonnais. He en- 
bronght Madame de la Tour a letter from her tered the cottage, where he found the family 
aunt. The fear of death, without "which at breakfast. Virginia had prepared, ac- 
hard hearts would never feel, had alarmed cording to the custom of the country, coflee 
her. She was recovering from a dangerous and rice boiled in water ; to these she had 
disorder, which had left her in a state of added hot yams and fresh bananas. Tbe 
"Weakness rendered incurable by age. She leaves of the plantain-tree supplied the want 
cl®?ired her niece to return to France ; or, if of table-linen, and calabash shells, split in 
her health forbade her tb undertake so long a two, served for cups. The Governor discov- 
voyage, she enjoined on her to send Virginia, ered at first some surprise at the homeliness 
on whom she would totow a good educa- of the dwelling ; then, addressing himself 
forher a,sj>Wdid marriage, and to Madame de la Tour, he observed that, al- 
le^e her the inlierxtanee of her Whole fortune, though public affairs drew Ms attention too 
I .The peru^ of this letter spread general much from the concerns of individuals, she 
thio^h the g^od offices. “You 
and Maiy be^^tb weep. Paul, 'motionless have an aunt at Paris, madame,” he added, 
mth a|^jear^ ready to htti^ with woman of quality, and iimnensely rich, 

indignation ; while Virginia, ffjfing het eyes who expects that you will hasten to see her, 
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and who means to bestow upon you her only wooden f 
whole fortune/' Madame de la Tour re- countenances ai 
plied that the state of her health would not chanted with tl 
permit her to undertake so long a voyage, said to him, 

“ At least/' resumed Monsieur de la Bour- are a good man. 
donnaisj “ you cannot, without injustice, de- nais received w: 
prive this amiable yoimg lady, your daugh- plinient, and, ta 
ter, of so noble an inheritance. I will not him that he mi 
conceal from you that your aunt has made After breakf; 
use of her inhiience to secure your daughter Tour aside and 
being sent to her ; and that I have received tunity presenter 
official letters, in which I am ordered to ex- ter to France, i 
ert my authority, if necessary, to that effect, sail in a short • 
But, as I only wish to employ my power for mend her to a 
the purpose of rendering the inha])itants of who would be 
this colony happy, I expect from your good must not thinl 
sense the voluntary sacrifice of a few years, fortune on acce 
upon which depend your daughter's estab- her daughter a 
lishment in the world and the wellare of added, as he wi 
your whole life. Wherefore do we come to than two years 
these islands 1 Is it not to aecj[uire a fortune ? friends. Thii] 
And will it not be more agreeable to return does not visit 
and find it in your own country ? " friends. Ever) 

So saying, he placed upon the table a great of my opinion 
bag of piastres, which had been brought siring no other 
hither by one of his slaves. “ This sum," he world than the 
continued, “ is allotted by your aunt for the leave her depa 
preparations necessary for your daughter's her own inclim 
voyage." Gently reproaching Madame de la Madame de 1 
Tour for not having had recourse to him in an opportunity 
her difficulties, he extolled at the same time ginia for a she 
her noble fortitude. Upon this, Paul said means, for theii 
to the Governor, My mother did address period. She i 
herself to you, sir, and you received her ill." said to her, 

“ Plave you another child, madame ? " said are now old. 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais to Madame de Margaret is a( 
la Tour. “Xo, sir," she replied; ^‘this is already infirm, 
the son of my friend ; but he and Yirginia become of you, 
are equally dear to us." “Young man," said of these desert 
the Governor to Paul, “ when you have ac- alone, without 
quired a little more experience of the world, you much help 
you will know that it is the misfortune of ceasing, as a hr 
people in place to be deceived, and thence to? port your wre 
bestow upon intriguing vice that which be- fills my soul 
longs to modest merit." swered, “ God 

Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, at the request You have tang 
of Madame de la Tour, placed himself next him every da] 
her at table, and breakfasted, in the manner saken us ; he 
of the Creoles, upon coffee, mixed with rice, providence pec 
boiled in water. He was delighted with the nate. You h£ 
order and neatness which prevailed in the dear mother, 
httle cottage, the harmony of the two inter- you/' Madan 
esting families, and the zeal of their old ser- much emotion, 
vants. . “ Here," exclaimed he, “ I discern to render you 1 
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day to Paul, who is not your brother. Re- You will siaely consent to go, my dear 

fleet at present that his fortune depends upon young lady i ” 

Virginia, with downcast eyes, answered, 

A yonn^ girl who loves believes that all the trembling, “If it be the command of God, 
world is ignorant of it ; she throws over hex I have nothing to say against it. Let the 
eyes the veil which she has over her heart ; but will of God be done,” said she, weeping, 
when it is lilted by some cherishing hand, The priest went away and inlormed the 
then the hidden pains of her passion escape Governor of the success of his mission. In 
as through a newly opened barrier, and the the mean time Madame de la Tour sent 
sweet oidpoiirings of confidence succeed that Domingo to desire I would come hither, that 
reseive and mystery in which she had en- she might consult me upon Virginias de~ 
folded herself. Viiginia, deeply affected by parture. I was of opinion that she ought 
this new proof of her mother’s tenderness, not to go. I consider it as a fixed principle 
related to her how cruel had been those of happiness, that we ought to prefer the 
struggles which God alone had witnessed ; advantages of nature to those of foi*tune, 
declared that she saw the succor of Provi- and never go in search of that at a distance 
deuce in that of an affectionate mother, 'who which we may find at home. But what 
approvedof her attachment, and would guide could be expected from my moderate coun- 
her by her counsels ; that being now strength- sels, opposed to the illusions of a splendid 
ened by such support, every cohsideration led fortune ; or from my simple reasoning, con- 
her to remain with her mother, without anx- tradicted by the prejudices of the wmrld and 
iety for the present and without apprehen- an authority which Madame de la Tour held 
sion for the future. sacred 1 This lady had only consulted me 

Madame de la Tour, percemng that this from a sentiment of respect, and had in 
confidential conversation had produced an reality ceased to deliberate since she had 
effect altogether different from that which heard the decision of her confessor. Mar-, 
she expected, said, “ hly dear child, I will garet herself, who, notwithstanding the ad- 
not any more constrain your inclination ; vantages she hoped for her son from the 
think over it at leisure, but conceal your possession of Virginia’s fortune, had hitherto 
feelings from Paul. When a young girl’s opposed her departure, made no further ohjec- 
heart is taken captive, her lover has nothing tions. As for Paul, ignorant of what was 
left to ask of her.” decided, and alarmed at the secret conversa- 

Toward evening, when she was alone with tion which Madame de la Tour held with 
Virginia, there entered a tall man dressed in her daughter, he abandoned himself to deep 
a blue cassock ; he was a missionary priest melancholy. “ They are plotting something 
of the island, and the confessor of Madame against my peace,” cried he, “ for they con- 
d$ la Tour and Virginia, He had been sent ceal everything from me.” 
by the Govenior. “ My children,” he ex- A report having in the mean time been 
cliimtd as he entered, “ God he praised ! spread over the island that fortune had vis- 
you are now rich. You can now listen to ited those rocks, we beheld merchants of all 
the kind suggestion of your excellent hearts, kinds climbing their steep ascent, and dis- 
and du good to the poor. I know what playing in those humble huts the richest 
de la Bourdonnais has said to you, stuffs of India, — the fine dimity of Gonde- 
and you have answered. Your health, lore, the handkerchiefs of Pellicate and Mm- 
mactene, obliges you to remain here ; sulapatan, the plain, striped, and embroidered 
bti young Wy, are* without excuse, muslins of Decca, clear as the day* Those 
We must obey the vill of Providence ; and merchants unrolled the gorgeous silks of 
we must also obey our aged relations, even China, white satin damasks, othem of grass- 
when they are unjust. A sacrifice is req^uired green and bright red ; rose-colorecl taffetas, a 
of . you, but it is the' order qf God. He profusion of satins, pelongs, and gauze of 
devoted himself for you ^ and yti% iu'iJUita- Tonqiiin, some plain and some beautifully 
tion of his exainple, most j yo'arself decorated with fiowers ; the soft pekins, 

for the welfere of yoim femilyv voyage downy like cloth ; white and yellow nan- 
► to France will have & hap^ and the cal»oes of Madagascar. 
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Madame cle la Tour wisLed her daughter ' 
to purchase everything she liked ; and Yir- ' 
ginia made choice of whatever she believed 
would be agreeable to her mother, Margaret, 
and her son. “ This,” said she, will serve 
for furniture, and that will be usetul to Mary 
and Domingo.” In short, the bag of piastres 
was emptied before she had considered her 
own wants ; and she was obliged to receive 
a share of the presents which she had dis- 
tributed to the family circle. 

Paul, x^enetrated with soirow at the sight 
of those gifts of fortune w'hich he felt were 
the presage of Yirgmia^s departure, came a 
few days after to my dwelling. With an air 
of despondency he said to me, “ My sister is 
going ; she is already making preparations 
for her voyage. Come to our house, I jiray 
you ; use your influence over her mother and 
mine, in order to detain her here.” I could 
not refuse PauPs solicitations, although well 
convinced that my repiesentations would be 
unavailing. 

If Yirginia had appeared to me charming 
when clad in the blue cloth of Bengal, with 
a red handkerchief tied lound her head, how 
much was her beauty improved when I saw 
her attired like the ladies of this country ! 
She was dressed in white muslin, lined with 
rose-colored tafleta. Her small and elegant 
shape was displayed to advantage by her 
corset ; and her fair hair, woven in tresses, 
accorded admirably mth her maidenly head. 
Her fine blue eyes were filled with an ex- 
pression of melancholy ; and the struggles of 
passion, with which her heart was agitated, 
flushed her cheek and gave her voice a tone 
of emotion. The contrast between her pen- 
sive look and her gay habiliments rendered 
her more interesting than ever, nor was it 
possible to see or hear her unmoved. Paul 
became more and more melancholy ; at 
length Margaret, distressed by the situation 
of her son, took him aside and said to him, 
“ Why, my dear son, will you cherish vain 
hopes which will only render your disappoint- 
ment more bitter 1 It is time that I should 
make known to you the secret of your life 
and of mine. Mademoiselle de la Tour 
belongs, by her mother, to a rich and noble 
family ; while you are but the son of a poor 
peasant giil, and, what is worse, you are a 
natural child.” 

Paul, who had never before heard this last 
43 
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expression, inquired with eagerness its mean- 
ing. His mother rejilied : “You had no 
legitimate father. When I was a girl, se- 
duced by love, I was guilty of a w^eakness of 
which you are the offspiing. My fault de- 
j)rived you of the protection of a fathers 
family, and my flight from home of that of 
a mother’s family. Unfortunate child ! you 
have no relation in the world but me 1 ” 
And she shed a flood of tears. Paul, press- 
ing her in his arms, exclaimed, “ 0 my dear 
mother ! since I have no relation in the 
world but you, I will love you still more ! 
But wbat a secret have you disclosed to me ! 

I now see the reason ’why Mademoiselle de 
la Tour has estranged herself fiom me for 
two months past, and why she has deter- 
mined to go. Ah, I x->orceive too well that 
she despises me ! ” 

The hour of supper being arrived, V'e 
jflaced ourselves at table ; but the different 
sensations with which we were all agitated 
left us little inclination to eat, and the meal 
passed in silence. Yiiginia first went out, 
and seated herself on the very spot w here we 
now are. Paul hastened after her, and seated 
himself by her side. For some time both of 
them kept a profound silence. It was one of 
those delicious nights which are so common 
between the tropics, and the beauty of which 
no pencil can trace. The moon a]ppeared in 
the midst of the firmament, curtained in 
clouds, which her beams gradually dispelled. 
Her light insensibly spread itself over the 
mountains of the island and over their 
peaks, which glistened with a silvered green. 
The winds were perfectly still. We heard 
along the woods, at the bottom of the valleys 
and on the summits of the rocks, the weak 
cry and the soft murmurs of the birds, wan- 
toning in their nests and exulting in the 
brightness of the night and the serenity of 
the atmosphere. The hum of insects "was 
heard in the grass. The stars sparkled in 
the heavens, and were reflected in the bosom 
of the sea that repeated their trembling 
images. Virginia’s eyes wandered over its 
vast and gloomy horizon, distinguishable 
from the bay of the island by the red fires in 
the fishing-boats. perceived at the en- 
trance of the harbor a light and a shadow i 
these were the watchlight and the body of 
the vessel in ’which she was to embark ffi; 
Europe, and ’which, ready to set sail, lay at 
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aacLor, waitbig for tLe wind. Affected at 
this sight, she turned away her head, in 
order to hide her tears from Paul. 

Madame de la Tom*, Maigaret, and myself 
were seated at a little distance beneath the 
plantain-trees ; and in the stillness of the 
night we distinctly heard their conversation, 
which I have not forgotten. 

Paul said to her : '' You are going, they 
tell me, in three days. You do not fear, 
then, to encounter the danger of the sea, at 
which you are so much teirified 1” ‘*1 must 
fulfil my duty,” answered Virginia, “ by obey- 
ing my parent,” “You leave us,” resumed 
Paul, “ for a distant relation whom you have 
never seen. “ Alas ! ” cried Virginia, “ I 
would have remained my whole life here, 
hut my mother would not have it so. My 
confessor told me that it was the will of God 
I should go ; that life was a trial — 0, how 
sore a tiial it is ! ” 

“ What,” exclaimed Paul, “ you have found 
so many reasons then for going, and not one 
for remaining here 1 Ah, there is one reason 
more for your departure, which you do not 
tell me. lliches have great attractions. You 
will soon find in a new world another to 
whom yon wull give the name of brother, 
which you bestow on me no more. You 
will choose that brother from among persons 
who are worthy of you by their birth, and 
by a fortune which I have not to offer. But 
where will you go in order to be happier ? 
On what shore will you land which will be 
dearer to you than the spot which gave you 
birth 1 Where will you find a society more 
intei^esting to you than this by which you 
mt m beloved 1 How will you bear to live 
T^ithout your mother’s caresses, to which you 
are so accustomed ? What will become of 
%% already advanced in years, when she no 
loh§» sees you at her side at table, in the 
hf in the walks where she used to lean 
ycm I What will become of my 
irhb love^ you with the same affec- 
iwt shatt I say to comfort them 

when I soe them weeping for your absence 1 
Cruel \ ^ I ^leak not to you of myself; but 
what will become of me, when in the morn- 
ing 1 AO pom i^you i whfen the even- 
ing will corner reunite? us ; 

when I shdll paltn-tree^ 

planted at our birtlij and ko long' the wib* 
nesses of our mutual friendship % Ah I eince 


a new destiny attracts you, since you seek in 
a country distant fioin your own other 
possesdons than those which weie the iiiiits 
of my labor, let me accompany you in the 
vessel in which you are going to embark. I 
will animate your courage in the midst of 
those tempests at which you are so terrified 
even on shore. I will lay your head on my 
bosom. I will warm your heart upon lu} 
own ; and in France, where you go in seaidi 
of fortune and of grandeur, I will attend 
you as your slave. Happy only in yoiii 
happiness, you will find me, in those palaces 
where I shall see you cherished and adored, 
at least sufficiently noble to make lor you the 
greatest of all sacrifices by dying at your 
feet” 

The violence of his emotion stifled his 
voice, and ve then heard that of Virginia, 
which, broken by sobs, uttered these woids . 
“ It is for you I go ; for you, whom I see 
every day bent beneath the labor of sustain- 
ing two infiiin families. If I have accepted 
this opportunity oi becoming lidi, it is only 
to return you a thousand-fold the good which 
you have done us. Is there any fortune 
worthy of your friendship? Why do you 
talk to me of your birth 1 Ah 1 if it was 
again possible to give me a brother, should I 
make choice of any other than you^ 0 
Paul 1 Paul ! you are far dearer to me than 
a brother ! How much has it cost me to 
avoid you ! Help me to tear myself from 
my very self, till Heaven can bless our 
uhion. Now I stay, I go, I live, I die ; 
do with me as you will. Unhappy that I 
am ! I could have withstood your caresses, 
but I cannot support your affliction.” 

At these words Paul seized her in his arms, 
and, holding her pressed fast to his bosom, 
cried, in a piercing tone, “ I -will go with 
her; nothing shall divide us!” We r\i 
toward him ; and Madame de la Tour said 
to him, “ My son, if you go, what will be- 
come of us ? ” 

He, trembling, repeated the words, “ jMy 
son ! — My son ! — You, my mother,” cried 
he ; “ you, svho would separate the brother 
from the sister I We have both been nour- 
ished at your bosom ; we have both been 
reared upon youx knees ; we have learnt of 
you to love each other ; we have said so a 
thousand times ; and now you would sepa- 
her from me 1 You send her to Europe, 
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that barbarous country which refused you an 
asylum, and to relations by whom you were 
abandoned. You will tell me that I have no 
right over her, and that she is not my sister. 
She is everything to me, — riches, birth, 
family, my sole good ! I know no other. 
We have had but one roof, one cradle, and 
we will have but one grave. If she goes, I 
will follow her. The Governor will prevent 
me ! Will he prevent me from flinging my- 
self into the sea 1 I will follow her by swim- 
ming ! The sea cannot be more fatal to me 
than the land. Since I cannot live with her, 
at least I will die before her eyes, far from 
you. Inhuman mother ! woman without 
compassion ! May the ocean, to which you 
trust her, restore her to you no more ! May 
the waves, rollmg back our corpses amidst 
the stones of the beach, give you, in the loss 
of your two children, an eternal subject of 
remorse ! ” 

At these words I seized him in my arms, 
for despair had deprived him of reason. His 
eyes flashed Are, big drops of sweat hung 
upon his face, his knees trembled, and I felt 
his heart beat violently against his burning 
bosom. 

Virginia, afficighted, said to him, “ 0 my 
friend, I call to vdtness the pleasures of our. 
eaily age, your sorrow and my own, and 
everything that can forever bind two unfor- 
tunate beings to each other, that if I remain, 
T will live but for you ; that if I go, I will 
one day return to be yours. I call you all to 
witness, — you who have reared my infancy 
who dispose of my life, who see my tears. I 
swear by that Heaven which hears me, by 
the sea which I am going to pass, by the air I 
breathe, which I never sullied by a false- 
hood.” 

As the sun softens and precipitates an icy 
rook from the summit of the Apennines, so 
the impetuous passions of the yoxing man 
were subdued by the voice of her he loved. 
He bent his he^, and a flood of tears fell 
from his eyes. His mother, mingling her 
tears with his, held him in her arms, but was 
unable to speak. Madanae de la Tour, half 
distracted, said to me, I can bear tbis no 
longer. My heart is broken. This unfortu- 
nate voyage shall not take place. Do take 
my son home with you. It Is eight days 
since any one here has slept/^ 

I said to Paul, ^^My dear fmehd^ ypur 


sister will remain. To-morrow we will speak 
to the Governor ; leave your family to take 
some rest, and come and pass the night with 
me. It is late ; it is midnight ; the Southern 
Cross is just above the horizon.” 

He sulfered himself to he led away in si- 
lence, and, |fter a night of great agitation, 
he arose at break of day and returned home. 

But why should I contiuiie any longer to 
you the recital of this history? There is 
never but one aspect of human life which we 
can contemplate with pleasure. Like the 
globe upon which we revolve, our fleeting 
course is but a day ; and if one part of that 
day be visited by light, the other is thrown 
into darkness. 

Father,” I answered, finish, I conjure 
you, the history which you have begun in a 
manner so interesting. If the images of hap- 
piness are most pleasing, those of misfortune 
are more instructive. What became, I pray 
you, of unhappy Paul?” 

The first object which Paul saw on his 
way home was the negro woman Mary, who, 
mounted upon a rock, was earnestly looking 
toward the sea. As soon as he perceived 
her, he called to her from a distance, Where 
is Virginia ? ” Mary turned her head toward 
her young master, and began to weep. Paul, 
beside himself, turned upon his steps and 
ran to the harbor. He was there informed 
that Virginia had embarked at break of day, 
that the vessel had immediately after set sail, 
and could no longer be discerned. He in- 
stantly returned to the plantation, which he 
crossed without uttering a word. 

Although the pile of rocks behind us ap- 
pears almost perpendicular, those green plat- 
I forms which separate their summits are so 
many stages by means of which you may 
reach, through some difiicult paths, that cone 
of hanging and inaccessible rocks called the 
Thumb. At the foot of that cone is a 
stretching slope of ground, covered with lofty 
trees, and so high and steep that it appears 
like a forest ia air, surrounded by tremen- 
dous precipices. The clouds, which are at- 
tracted round the summit of the Thumb, 
supply innumerable rivulets, wliich fall to 
so great a depth iu the valley situated behind 
that mountain, that from this elevated point ^ 
we do not hear the sound of their falL Ikom ^ 
that spot you can discern a considerable pft ? 
of the iMand, with its precipices ci|c|?feed I 
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witibi their majestic peaks ; and, among otk- ti] 
ers, Peter-Booth, and the Three Breasts, with es 
their valley filled with woods. Yon also m 
command an extensive view of the ocean, ai 
and even perceive the Isle of Bourbon forty bl 
leagues toward tibe west. It was from this w 
height that Paul gazed upon the .vessel which te 
had home away Virginia. He saw it more li 
than ten leagues out at sea, appearing like a a 
black spot in the midst of the ocean. He 
remained a great part of the day with his h 
eyes fixed upon this object : when it had dis~ cl 
appeared, he stiU fancied he beheld it ; and o 
when it was lost in the mists of the horizon, 
he seated himself on that wild point, forever 1 
beaten by the winds, which never cease to t 
agitate the tops of the cabbage and gum trees t 
upon it. Their hoarse, moaning murmurs t 
are like the distant sound of organs, and in- < 
spire a deep melancholy. There I found 1 
Paul, with his head reclined on the rock, and 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. I had fob 1 
lowed him since break of day, and after much ' 
importunity, I prevailed with him to descend 
and return to his family. I went home with 
him, where the first impulse of his mind, 
upon seeing Madame de la Tour, was to re- 
proach her bitterly for having deceived him. 
Madame de la Tour told us that a favorable 
wind having sprung up at three o^clock in 
the morning, and the vessel being ready to 
set sail, the Governor, attended by some of 
his staff and the missionary, had come with 
a palanquin in search, of Virginia, and that, 
notwithstanding her own objections, her 
tears, and those of Margaret, all the while 
excJ^^ing tfiat it was for the good of them 
aI4 they had carried away her daughter al- 
i mMt dying. “At leasV^ cried Paul, “if I 
I had bid her farewell, I should now be more 
^ cahn. I would have said to her, Virginia, 
i ^ if, dfiring^the time we have lived together, 

: tmj haVe escaped me which has 

ofeided you, before you leave me forever, 
t^toi Wifte te^ye me, I would have I 
ia4d ® am desined to see you 

no more, fetewell, my deai! Virginia, fare- 
well 1 'Live, far from mey contented and 
happy!”' ' ‘ ‘ 

'Wien he saw that his jnoHier and Madame 
de la Tour were weeping, ** You must now/^ 
said he, “seek some other than me to wipe 
away your tears ” ; ■ and 
the house and groan 




np and down the plantation. He hovered 
especially about those spots which had been 
most dear to Virginia. He said to the goats 
and their little kids which followed him, 
bleating, “What do you ask ol me? You 
will see no more with me her who used to 
feed you with her own hand.” He went to 
the bower called Virginia’s Resting-place, 
and, as the birds flew around him, exclaimed, 
Poor birds ! you will fly no more to meet 
her who cherished you and observing Fi- 
ddle running backward and forward in search 
of her, he heaved a deep sigh, and cried, 

“ Ah, you will never find her again 1 ” At 
length he went and seated himself upon 
the rock where he had conversed with her 
the preceding evening, and at the view of 
the ocean upon which he had seen the vessel 
disappear which bore her away, he wept bit- 
terly. 

We continually watched his steps, appre- 
' bending some fatal consequence from the 
violent agitation of his mmd. His mother 
and Madame de la Tour conjured him, in the 
L most tender manner, not to increase their 
, affliction by bis despair. At length l^fadame 
■ de la Tour soothed his mind by lavishing 
. upon him such epithets as were best calcu- 
5 lated to revive his hopes. She called him 
L her son, her dear son, her son-in-law whom 
> she destined for her daughter. She pre- 
f vailed with him to return to the house and 
1 receive a little nourishment. He seated him- 
self with us at table next to the place which 
r used to be occupied by the companion of his 
e childhood, and, as if she had still been pres- 
a ent, he spoke to her, and offered whatever he 
.- knew was most agreeable to her taste j and 
I then, perceiving his wandering, he be^n to 
e weep. For some days he employed himself 
^ in gathering together everything which had 
r, belonged to Virginia, — the last nosegays she 
ts had worn, the cocoa-shell in which she used 
r, to drink, and, as if those relics of his friend 
^e had been the most precious treasures wMch 
u the world contained, he kissed them and hid 
3 - them in his bosom. Amber does not shed so 
id sweet a perfuudie as the objects which huve 
belonged to those we love. At length, per- 
le ceiving that his angnish increased that of his 
mother and Madame de la Tour, and that the ^ 
wants of the family required continual labor, 
began, with' the assistance of Domingo, to 
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Soon after, tMs young man, till now indif- 
ferent as a Creole with respect to what was 
passing in the world, desired I would teach 
hi m to read and write, that he might cany 
on a correspondence with Virguiia. He then 
wished to be instiucted in geography, in or- 
der that he might form a just idea of the 
country where she had disembarked ; and in 
history, that he might know the manners of 
the society in which she was placed. Just 
so he had become versed in agriculture, and 
in the art of laying out the most irregular 
grounds with advantage and beauty, by this 
same sentiment of love. Without doubt it 
is to the fond di earns of this restless and 
ardent passion that mankind are indebted 
for a great number of arts and sciences, while 
its disappointments have given birth to phi- 
losophy, which teaches us to bear the evils 
6f life with resignation. Thus Nature, hav- 
ing made love the general link which binds 
all beings, has rendered it the first spring of 
society, the fimt incitement to knowledge as ; 
well as pleasure, 

Paul found little satisfaction in the study 
of geography, which, instead of describing 
the nature history of each country, gives us 
only a view of its political boundaries. His- 
tory, and especially modern history, inter- 
ested him little more. He there saw only 
general and periodical evils of which he did 
not discern the cause ; wars, for which there 
was no reason and no object ; nations with- 
out principle, and princes without humanity. 
He preferred the reading of romances, which, 
being filled with the particular feelings and in- 
terests of men, represented situations similar 
to his own. No book gave him so much 
pleasure as “ Telemachus,” from the pictures 
which it draws of pastoral life, and of those 
passions which are natural to the human 
heart. He read aloud to his mother and 
Madame de la Tour those parts which af- 
fected Mm most sensibly, when, sometimes, 
touched by the most tender remembrances, 
his voice became choked, and his eyes were 
filled with tears. He fancied he had found 
in Virginia the wisdom of Antio|>e, with the 
misfortunes and the tenderness of Eueharis. 
Vrith very difierent senslations he perused 
our fasMotiable novels, filled With licentious 
maxims and manners. And when he was 
informed that those romances drew a just 
pictiim of Huropean society, he trembled, 


not without reason, lest Virginia should be- 
come corrupted, and should forget him. 

More than a year and a half had indeed 
passed away before Madame de la Tour re- 
ceived any tidings of her daughter. During 
that period she had only accidentally heard 
that Virginia had arrived safely in Prance. 
At length a vessel, which stopped on its way 
to the Indies, brought to Madame de la Tour 
a packet, and a letter written with her own 
hand. Notwithstanding the care taken by 
her loving and gentle daughter, Madame de 
la Tour was certain that she was not at all 
happy. Her letter paints so naturally her 
situation and her character, that I have re- 
tained it almost word for word : — 

My dearest and beloved Mother : 

I have already sent you several letters writ- 
ten with my own hand, but having received 
no answer, I fear they have not reached you. 

I I have better hopes tor this, from the means 
I have now taken of sending you tidings of 
myself, and of hearing from you. 

1 “ I have shed many tears since our separa- 

tion ; I, who never used to weep hut for the 
misfortunes of others ! My aunt was much 
astonished when, having upon my arrival 
inquired what accomplishments I possessed, 
I told her that I could neither read nor 
write. She asked me what then I had 
learned since I came into the world, and 
when I answered that I had been taught to 
take care of the household affairs and obey 
your will, she told me that I had received 
the education of a servant. The next day 
she placed me as a hoarder in a great abbey 
near Paris, where I have masters of all kinds, 
who teach me, among other things, history, 
geography, grammar, mathematics, and rid- 
ing. But I have so little capacity for all 
these sciences that I make but small progress 
with my masters. I feel that I am hut ^ 
poor creature, with very little ability to 
learn what they can teach. My aunt’s kind- 
ness, however, does not lessen. She gives 
me new dresses for each season, and she has 
placed two waitmg-women with me, who are 
both dressed like fine ladies. She has fiaade 
me take the title of countess, but has obliged 
me to renounce the name of La Tour, wMel 
is as dear to me as it is to you, from all 
have tbld me of the suffertr^ 
dured in order to marry ;^ou. Ste Idas ' 
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placed your name by that of your family, more beautiful flowers in tbe meadows of 
which is also dear to me, because it was your this country than in ours, but nobody cares 
name when a girl. Seeing myself in so for them. I am sure that you and Mamma 
splendid a situation I implored her to let me Margaret will be better pleased with this bag 
send you some assistance. But how shall I of seeds than you were with the bag of 
repeat her answer? Yet you have desiced piastres, which was the cause of our separa- 
me always to teU you the truth. She told tion and of my tears. It wdl give me great 
me then that a htfcle would be of no use to delight if you should one day see apple-trees 
you and that a great deal would only en- growing at the side of the plantain, and elms 
cumber you in the simple life you led. blending their foliage with our cocoa-trees. 

I endeavored, upon my arrival, to send You will fancy yourself in Normandy, which 
you tidnigs of myself by another hand, since you love so much. 

I could not myselt write ; but, finding no ‘‘You desired me to relate to you my joys 
pemon here in whom I could place confi- and my griefs. I have no joys far from you. 
dence, I applied night and day to reading As for my griefs, I endeavor to soothe them 
and writing, and God gave me grace to attain by reflecting that I am in the situation in 
my end in a short time. I intrusted my which you placed me by the will of God. 
first letters to some of the ladies here, who, But my greatest aiflictjon is, that no one 
I have reason to think, carried them to my here speaks to me of you, and that I must 
aunt. This time I have had recourse to a speak of you to no one. My waiting-women 
boarder, who is my friend. I send you her — or rather those of my aunt, tor they be- 
direction, by means of which I shall receive long more to her than to me — say to me 
your answer. My aunt has forhid my hold- when I attempt to tnm the conversation 
ing any correspondence whatever, which upon the objects most dear to me, ‘ Remem- 
might, she says, become an obstacle to the her, mademoiselle, that you are a Frei|ch 
great views she has for my advantage. No woman, and must forget that country of 
person is allowed to see me at the grate but savages.’ Ah, sooner will 1 forget myself 
herself and an old nobleman, one of her than forget the spot on which I was hom, 
friends, who, she says, is much pleased with and where you dwell ! It is this country 
me. I am sure I am not at all so with Mm, which is to me a land of savages ; for I live 
nor should I, even if it were possible for me alone, having no one to whom I can impart 
to be pleased with any one at present. those feelings of tenderness for you which I 

“ I live in the midst of affluence, and have shaR bear with me to the grave. I am, 


not a sou at my disposal. They say I might “ My dearest aud beloved mother, 
make an improper use of money. Even my “ Your affectionate and dutiful daughter, 
ciothes b^ong to my waiting-women, who “ Vinaiis^iA de la Toue. 

Quawel about them before I have left them ^ ^ Tir n 

& Ik the bosom of riohes, I am poorer “I recommend to your goodness Mary and 

than wbeu I lived with you ; for I have took so much care of my 

Bofhiug to give. When I found that the for me, who found 

i 4 .. 4 .T, 1 me in the wood.” 



gceat accomplishments they taught me would wuuu. 

me the power of d,oing the Paul was astonished that Virginia had not 
S' ^ food, I had recourse to my needle, said one word of him, she who had not for- 

I ; <if happily, you had taught me the use. gotten even the house-dog. But he was not 
I seyfiMipair of stockings of my own aware that, however long may he a woman’s 

making for yod snd Maitema Margaret, a cap letter, she keeps her tenderest sentiment for 
for DomingOj^ one| of my handker- the close. 

chiefs for Maiy.M 1 aiteo ^|h .tibis packet In a postscript Virginia recommended 

some kemeW arid of particularly to Paul’s care two kinds of seed, 

jthpfe of the viol# ^d 

recreation 

also some pl$|it» apid IffJ# 

poppies, I wf 

[ picked up 
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color, wMcIi loves to Mde itself beneath the 
bushes, but is soon discovered by its delight- 
ful odors.” She desired those seeds might 
be sown along the holders of the fountain, at 
the foot of her cocoa-tree. “ The scabious,” 
she added, produces a beautiful flower of a 
pale blue, and a black ground, spotted with 
white. You might fancy it was in mourning, 
and for this reason it is called the widow^s 
flower. It delights in bleak spots beaten by 
the winds,” She begged him to sow this 
upon the rock where she had spoken to him 
at night for the last time, and for her sake 
to give it henceforth the name of the Fare- 
well Rock. 

She had jiut those seeds into a little purse, 
the tissue of which was extremely simple ; 
but which appealed above all price to Paul 
^ when he perceived a P and a V entwined 
together, and formed of hair which he knew 
from its beauty to be the hair of Virginia. 

The whole family listened with tears to 
the letter of that stositive and pure girl. 
Her mother answered it in the name of the 
little society, and desired her to remain or 
return at her will ; assuring her that they 
had lost their chief happiness since her 
departure, and that, for herself, she was in- 
consolable. 

Paul also sent her a long letter, in which 
he assured her that he would make the 
garden worthy of her, and blend the plants 
of Europe with those of Africa as she had 
blended their initials together in her work. 
He sent her some fruit from the cocoa-trees 
of the fountain, which were now arrived at 
maturity ; telling her that he would not add 
seeds of any other trees of the island, that 
the desire of seeing their fruit again might 
hasten her return. He conjured her to com- 
ply without delay with the ardent wishes of 
her family, and, above all, with his own, 
since he cotild never hereafter taste any 
happiness While far from her. 

With a careful hand Paul sowed the 
European seeds, particularly the violet and 
the scaMons, the flowers of which seemed to 
bear some analogy to the character and 
dtuation of Virginia, who had so especially 
riecommended them ; bttt wheth^ they were 
mjnred by the voyage, or ^hetlmr the soil of 
tMs part of Africa was unfavorable to their 
growth, a very small number of tbteh Mew, 
and none came to perfection. 


Meanwhile that envy which pursues human 
happiness, especially in the French colonies, 
spread some reports over the island which 
gave great uneasiness to Paul. The passen- 
gers m the vessel that had brought Virginians 
letter asserted that she was upon the point of 
being married, and named the nobleman of 
the court to whom she was betrothed. Some 
even declared that the affair had already 
taken place and that they had been witnesses 
of it. Paul at first despised this report, 
brought by one of those trading ships which 
often spread false reports in their passage ; 
but when some inhabitants of the island 
by an insulting commiseration affected to 
pity him for the issue, he began to give some 
credit to the story. He had seen in the 
novels which he had lately read, that perfidy 
was treated as a subject of pleasantry ; and 
knowing that those books were faithful rep- 
resentations of European manners, he feared 
that the heart of Virginia was corrupted, and 
had forgotten its former engagements. Thus 
his acquirements only served to render him 
miserable ; and what increased his apprehen- 
sion was, that several ships arrived from 
Europe, during the space of six months, and 
not one brought any tidings of Virginia. 

This unfortunate young man, with a heart 
tom by a most cruel agitation, came often to 
visiPme, that I might confirm or banish his 
inquietude by my experience of the world. 

I live, as I have already told you, a league 
and a half from hence, upon the banks of a 
little river which glides along the Sloping 
Mountain ; there I lead a solitary life, with- 
out wife, children, or slaves. 

After having enjoyed, and lost, the rare 
felicity of living with a congenial mind, the 
state of life which appears the least wretched 
is that of living alone. Every man who has 
much cause to complain of his fellows seeks 
solitude. It is very remarkable that all those 
nations which have been rendered unhappy 
by their opinions, their manners, or their 
forms of government, have produced numer- 
ous classes of citizens altogether devoted to 
solitude and celibacy. Such were the lfe?p“ 
tians in their decline, the Greeks of th^ 
Lower Exupire ; and such in our days are tt^ 
Indians, the Chinese, the modern Greeks, 
Italians, and most part of the eastern 
southern nations of Europe. ^ ^ ^ 1 1 1 

Solitude mtores to men,, in 
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natural enjoiTnents, in removing them from want and for my pleasures. I blend with 
social unhappiness. In themidst of society, these enjoyments that oi some chosen books, 
divided by so many prejudices, tbe spirit is ■which teach me to become better. They 
in a constant state of agitation ; it is contin- make that world which I have ^andoned 
nally revolving in itself a thousand turbulent still contribute to my satislaction. They place 
and contradictory opinions, by which the before me pictures of those passions 
members of an ambitious and miserable circle render its inhabitants so miseiable ; and the 
seek to raise - themselves above each other, comparison which I make between their des- 
But in solitude the soul lays aside the morbid tiny and my own leads me to leel a sort of 
illusions which troubled her, and resumes the negative happiness. Like a man saved from 
pure consciousness of herself, of Nature, and shipwieck and thrown upon a rock, I con- 
of Its Author. Thus, the muddy water of a template, from my solitude, the storms which 
torrent which has ravaged the plains, turning roll over the rest of the world, and my re- 
aside from its course into some little hasin, pose seems more profound from the distant 
deposits its slime, resumes its primitive clear- sounds of the tempest. 
nes'=(, and, once more pure, reflects within its Since men are no longer in my path nor I 
own banks the verdure of the earth and the in theirs, I no longer hate them : I pity 
light of heaven. Sobtude also re-establishes them. If I meet some unfortunate one, I 
the harmony of the powers of the body and endeavor to aid him by my counsels, as a 
the soul. Among the class who live a soli- passer-by on the border of a torrent stretches 
tary life are those who push the career of his hand to a drowning man. But I have 
man to its farthest limit, as the Brahmin rarely found any but the innocent attentive 
of India. In short, I believe solitude to be to my voice. Nature calls the rest of men in 
so necessary to happiness, even m the world, vain ; each one forms an image of her for 
that it seems to me impossible to derive last- himself, which he clothes with his own pag- 
ing pleasure from any sentiment whatsoever, sions. He pursues all his life this vain 
or to regulate our conduct on any sound prin- phantom which leads him astray, and after- 
ciple, b we do not create for ourselves an ward complains to Heaven of the error which 
interior solitude, from whence our opinion is his own. Among the great number of un- 
rarely goes forth, and into which the opinions fortunate ones that I have endeavored to bring 
of others never enter. I would not Iby, back to Nature, I have not found one^ who 
however, that man should live absolutely was not intoxicated with his own misery, 
alone ; he is linked with mankind by his They have listened to me at first with attem 
necessities ; his labors are due to men ; he tion, in the hope that I would aid them to 
owes himself also to Nature. But as God has acquire glory or fortune ; hut when they saw 
given to each one of us organs perfectly that I only wished to teach them to do with- 
adapted to the elements of the globe on which out these, they considered me miserable be- 
we Eve,i — feet for the ground, lungs for the cause I did not run after their wretched hap- 
alr, eyes for the light, — without the power piness ; they blamed bay solitary Me ; they 
Qi .changing the use of any of these faculties, pretended that they alone were useful to 
h# has reserved for himself alone, who is men, and endeavored to draw me into their 
\ fte bf life, to heart, which is its vortex. But if I communicate with all the 


world, I give my confidence to none. It is 
; ;i^ my days far from mankind, often sufficient for me to serve as a lesson to 
' mtod ifco seawe and by whom I myself. In my present calm I review the 

havet b^ After, having trav- past agitations of my own Me, to which 1 

eOed bvef mahyi eonnteles lof Europe, and have given so much value, — patronage, for- 
some bf ani?AMca, I at length tune, reputation, pleasure, and the opinions 

which are ever at strife throughout to 
alhirbd 'kf ' world. I hkfm so raany men. whom I have 

Into A ^ seen disfutinl over ftesf 

at to fm |stefipmorb,to to Iny^verwl^ 

cultivated with if m fym W 
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For me, I suffer myself to be led calmly 
down the stream of time to the ocean of the 
future, which has no shores ; and by the con- 
templation of the present harmony of Nature 
I raise my soul toward its Author, and hope 
for a more happy destiny in another world. 

Although one does not see from my her- 
mitage, situated in the midst of a foiest, 
that variety of objects which is presented to 
us from the elevated spot where we now are, 
there is much there that is interesting, espe- 
cially for a man who, like me, prefers self- 
communion to looking abroad upon external 
objects. The river which flows before my 
door passes in a straight line through the 
wood, appearing like a long canal shaded by 
all varieties of foliage. There are the black 
date and the ebony ; that which they call 
here the apple, the olive, and cinnamon ; 
thickets of palms raise their naked stems a 
hundred feet high, their summits crowned 
with tufts of palm -leaves, and appearing 
above the rest of the trees like a forest 
planted upon a forest. There intertwine 
lianas of various foliage, which reach from 
one tree to another, forming here arcades of 
flowers and there canopies of verdure. Most 
of these trees emit aromatic odors, which can 
be perceived even after several hours in the 
garments of those who have passed through 
the forest. At the time of their blossg>ming 
one might think they were covered with 
snow. At the end of summer many sorts 
of foreign birds come, guided by an incom- j 
prehensible instinct across vast oceans, to 
feed upon the seeds of the plants which grow 
upon the island, and to contrast the brilliancy 
of their plumage with the foliage browned by 
the sun. Among these are various species of 
paroquets and the blue pigeons called here 
Butch pigeons. Monkeys, the domesticated 
inhabitants of our forests, sport in the dark 
branches, from which they can be distin- 
guished by their grayish green skins and 
black faces, — some swinging in the air, sus- 
pended by their tails ; others leaping from 
branch to branch, with their little ones in 
their arms. The murdetou^ gun has never 
Lightened these peaceable children of Na- 
ture. Nothing is heard but cries bf joy, the 
warblmg and chirping of southern birds, 
which are repeated by the Echoes of the 
forest The river, which runs over 

a bed of xocks^ through the reflects 


here and there in its limpid waters their 
venerable masses of verdure and shadow, as 
well as the sports of their inhabitants ; a 
short distance beyond it is precipitated over 
ledges of rocks, formmg in its fall a sheet of 
water smooth as glass, and breaking at the 
bottom into a foaming mass. Innumerable 
confused sounds issue from these tumultuous 
waters, which, dispersed by tbe winds of the 
forest, sometimes seem near and sometimes 
far off, and sometimes deafening as the clang 
of cathedral beUs. The air, being constantly 
renewed by the motion of the water, causes 
on the borders of this river a verdure and 
freshness, notwithstanding the heats of sum- 
mer, that are rarely found m this island, even 
on the mountains. 

At some distance there is a rock, far enough 
from the cascade that one may not be deaf- 
ened by the noise of the torrent, and yet near 
enough for one to enjoy the sight of it, the 
coolness of the air, and the murmur of the 
water. Sometimes, when it was very warm, 
we would go to dine in the shadow of this 
rock, — Madame de la Tour, Margaret, Vir- 
ginia, Paul, and I. Virginia, who in aU her 
actions thought of the good of others, in 
eating fruit, always put the seed or kernel 
into the ground. ^‘From them there will 
come,^' said she, “ trees which will give their 
fruit to some traveller, or at least to a bird.” 
One day she had eaten a papaw at the foot 
of this rock, and planted the seed. Soon 
after several sprung up, and one of them was 
of the kind which bears fruit. This tree was 
not as high as Virginia’s knees when she left, 
but, as it grew rapidly, two years after it was 
twenty feet high, and the upper part of its 
trunk was encircled by several rows of ripe 
fruit. Paul, coming to the place by chance, 
was filled with joy on seeing this tall tree 
which had sprung from the little seed that he 
had seen planted by his friend ; and at the 
I same time was seized with profound sadness 
I at this evidence of the length of her absence, 

I Things which we see constantly do not remind 
us of the flight of time ; they grow old with us 
insdnsihly ; hut it is those which we see again 
after several years that remind us how rapidly 
runs the river of our days. Paul was as StiP- 
prised and excited at the sight of this tell 
paw in fruit as a traveller is, after a Mn# yh- 
sence from his country, not to find, 
return, his contemporaries, and to see ihdr 
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cMldren, whom he had left at the breast, them- 
selves fathers of families. At one moment he 
wished to hew it down, because it made him 
feel how long the time was smce the depart- 
ure of Virginia ; then, regarding it as a monji- 
ment of her benevolence, he kissed its trunk, 
and addressed it in words full of love and 
regret. 

0 tree, whose posterity still exists in our 
woods, I myself have looked upon ye with 
more interest and veneration than upon tri- 
umphal arches of the Romans. May Nature, 
which destroys every day the monuments of 
the ambition of kings, multiply in our forests 
those of the benevolence of a young and poor 
girl! 

It was then at the foot of this papaw~tree 
that I was sure of meeting Paul when he 
came into my neighborhood. One day I 
found him there depressed and melancholy, 
and had a conversation with him that I will 
repeat to you, if I do not weary you too much 
with my long digressions, pardonable at my 
age. I will tell it in the form of dialogue, 
that you may judge of the natural good 
sense of the young man. He said to me : — 
I am very unhappy. Mademoiselle de la 
Tour left us two years and two months since, 
and for eight months and a half she has sent 
us no news of herself. She is rich, I am 
poor ; she has foigotten me, I will sail for 
Prance, I will serve the king, I will make a 
fortune, and the aunt of Mademoiselle de la 
Tour will give me her niece in marriage 
when I shall have become a great lord.’' 

old mm. 0 my friend, have you not 
to|d me that you are not of good birth ? ” 

^ My mother has told me so ; hut, 

fep myself, I do not know what good birth is. 
I hiwe never perceived that I had less than 
^others or that others had more than I.’’ 

, TheoUmmk Want of birth will in France 
’ll® to aft h%h position. More than 

I ih^ yoh osamot be admitted into any dis- 

^ f/f 0^ have tdd me more than once 

olji^^Usee ot the grandeur of 

thafc I Ii%Te 


hut things are much changed now ; every- 
thing has become venal m France ; every- 
thing is in the possession of a small number 
of families or of certain bodies of men. The 
king is a sun that the nobles and these cor- 
porate bodies surround like clouds ; it is 
nearly impossible that one of his rays should 
fall upon you. Formerly, in an administra- 
tion less complicated, such phenomena have 
been seen. Then talents and merits showed 
themselves everywhere, as new lands after 
they are cleared yield with abundance. But 
great kings who know men and how to 
choose them are rare. The ordinary race of 
monarchs are swayed by the nobles and 
courtiers that surround them.” 

Paul ^^But perhaps I shall find one of 
these nobles who will protect me.” 

The old mm. In order to he protected by 
the great, you must serve their ambition or 
their pleasures. You will never succeed 
there, for you are without birth and you are 
honest.” 

Paul But I will perform such courageous 
actions, I will be so faithful to my words, so 
exact in the performance of my duties, so 
zealous and so constant m my friendships, 
that I will deserve to he adopted by one of 
them, as I have seen instances in the ancient 
histories which you have made me read.” 

Th^ old mm. 0 my friend ! among the 
Greeks and Eomans, even in their decline, 
the nobles respected virtue ; we have had 
multitudes of men in France who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in every possible man- 
ner, and who have sprung from the mass of 
the people, hut I do not know of a single one 
who had been adopted by a great family. 
Virtue, without our kings, would be con- 
demned in France to be eternally plebeian. 
As I have told you, sometimes they honor it 
when they percdve it ; hut in the present 
day the distinctions which should be re- 
served for virtue can only be obtained by 
money.” 

Pavd. ^*If I cannot find a nobleman to 
adopt me, I will seek to please some publio 
body. I win espouse its interests and opin- 
ions ; I will make myself beloved by it” 

The old mm. “ Will you act then lib© oth^ 
men : will you sacrifice your conscfeu^f 
be successful ? ” 


“ 0 no, I win never seek afiyfyng 
truth,” 
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The old man, Instead of making yourself celebrated, and my glory shall be achieved 
beloved, you would make yourself hated, by myself alone.” 

Besides, public bodies interest themselves The old man, My son, talents are yet more 
very little in the discovery of truth. AJl rare than birth or riches ; and without doubt 
opinions are indifferent to the ambitious, they are a greater good than either, since 
provided they govern.” nothing can take them from us, and every- 

Paul. “ How unfortunate I am ! everything where they obtain for us public esteem. But 
repulses me. I am condemned to pass my they cost dearly ; one only acquires them by 
life in obscure labor far from Yirginial” And privations of all sorts, — by exquisite sen- 
he sighed profoundly. sibility, which exposes us to unhappiness 

The old man, ‘‘Let God be your only pa- from within and from without, by the peise- 
tron, and the human race the body you would cutions of our contemporaries. The lawyer 
serve. Be constantly attached to them both, in France envies not the glory of the soldier, 
Famihes, corporations, people, and kings have nor the soldier that of the naval officer ; but 
their prejudices and passions ; it is often every one will cross your path, because every 
necessary to serve them by vices ; God and one prides himself upon having talents and 
the human race only demand virtues. But wit. You will serve mankind, you say ; but 
why do you wish to be distinguished from he who makes the earth produce one grain 
the rest of mankind ? It is a sentiment more of wheat renders them a greater service 
which is not natural, since if every one than he who gives them a book.” 
possessed it, every man would be at war Paul, “ Ah ! she who planted this papaw 
with his neighbor. Be contented with ful- has made a more useful and more grateful pres- 
fiUing your duty in the station where Provi- ent to the inhabitants of this island than ff she 
dence has placed you ; be grateful for your had given them a whole library.” And at the 
lot, which permits you to have a conscience same time he threw his arms around the 
of your own, and which does not oblige you, tiee, and kissed it with transport, 
like the great, to let your happiness rest on The old man, “ The best of books, which 
the opinion of the little ; or, like the little, to only preaches equality, brotherly love, char- 
cringe to the great in order to obtain the ity, and peace, — the gospel, — has served 
means to live. You are in a country and a as a pretext for centuries in Europe for the 
condition in which, in order to live, it is not action of the evil passions. How many tyr- 
necessary for you to deceive nor flatter nor annies, both public and private, are still 
debase yourself, as most of those who seek practised in its name ! After that, who will 
fortune in Europe are obliged to do ; in flatter himself that he can be useful to men 
whi6h the exercise of no virtue is forbidden by a book 1 Becall the fate of most of the 
you t in which you may be with impunity philosophers who have preached to them 
good, true, sincere, well-informed, patient, wisdom. Homer, who clothed it in such 
temperate, chaste, pious, without any shaft noble verse, asked alms all his life ; Socrates, 
of ridicule coming to blast your wisdom, who gave to the Athenians such admirable 
which is yet only in flower. Heaven has lessons by his discourses and fcs manners, 
given you liberty, health, a good conscience, was judicially sentenced by them to be 
and friends ; the kings whose favor you de- poisoned. His sublime disciple, Plato, was 
sire are not so happy.” delivered into slavery by the order of the 

P(ml “Ah ! I only want Virginia. With- very prince who protected him ; and before 
out her, I have nothing ; with her, I should them, Pyth^oras, whose humanity extended 
have aU. She alone is my birth, my glory, even to animals, was burned alive by the 
and my fortune. But since her aunt will Orotoniates. What do I say 1 many even of 
give her for her husband a man with a great these illustrious names have descended to us 
name, and with study and books one can disfigured by some traits of satire with which 
become learned and celebrated, I am going to they were characterized, — human ingra|it- 
study. I will become a man of science ; I tude taking pleasure in thus recognizing 
will serve usefully my country -with my them ; and if in the crowd the glory df Wrhc 
knowledge without injuring any one, with- names has come down to us p^ure and^lllibw 
out depending upon any one ; I will become blemish^ it is because tho^e whd tlifi 
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Hved apart from the society of their eontem- not even pry too ourioudy into the togs 
porarii ; Uke those statues which are found that surround us ; and Heaven, ^ 

Lried in the fields of Greece and Italy, given us the power of reflection to foresee 
which, by being hidden in the bosom of the our necessities, has given us those neces- 
earth, have escaped uninjured the fury of sities to set limits to its exercise, 
the barbarians. 

You see, tlien, that to acquire the stormy money, one acquires dignities and honors. I 
glory of literature, you must have virtue, wiUgo to Bengal to enrich niyself, that I 
and be ready to sacrifice your own life. Be- may afterward go to Pans and marry Vir- 
sicles do you t.binh that in France this gloiy j gmia. I will emtek at once, 
interests the rich? Do you suppose they maiden. “What! would you leave her 
care for men of letters, whose knowledge mother and yours < 

brings them neither honors nor power, nm Pml. “ Yoyourself have advised me to go 
even admission at court 1 There is, it is to the Indies. ^ _ tv i, 

true, little persecution in this age, which is The old mm. Virginia was hen ere ; 
indifferent to everything but wealth and but you are now the^only support of her 
luxury ; but knowledge and virtue lead no mother and your fwm. 

longer to distinction, because everything in Paul. “ Virginia will assist them through 
the state is to be purchased with money, her rich relation. . , , • , . , 

Formerly, men of letters found sure rewards The old man. The nch only give f o *^0®® 

in places in the Church, the magistracy, or who do them honor m the world. Theie 
the administration ; now they are only con- are many relations of the more to 

sideied useful to make books ; but this fruit, be pitied than Madame de la Tom, who, 
httle prized by people of the world, is worthy for want of aid, sacrifice their liberty for 
its divine origm. To these books is reserved bread, and pass their lives immured in a 
the privilege of shedding lustre on obscure convent/ . « * r\ 

virtue, of consoling the unhappy, of enlight- Paul. '‘What a country w Europe . 0, 

ening nations, and of telling the truth even Yirginia must come back 1 What need has 
to kings. This is imquestionably the most she of a rich relation 1 She was so happy in 
august function with which Heaven can these cabins, so beautiful, and so adorned, 
honbr a mortal on earth. Where is the with a red handkerchief twisted about her 
man who would not be consoled for the in- head or flowers in her hair ! Return, Vir- 
justice ox contempt of those who are the dis- ginia I leave your fine house and your gran- 
pensers of the ordinary gifts of fortune, deur. Come back to these rocks, to the 
xvhen he reflects that his work may pass shade of these woods and our cocoa-trees, 
iom age to age, from nation to nation, serv- Alas, you are perhaps now unhappy 1 ” ^ And 
ink as a barrier to error and tyranny ; and he began to weep. " My father,” continued 
that fi’oia amid the obscurity iu which he he, "hide nothing from me ; it you cannot tell 
has lived, %ere will shine forth a glory whether I shall marry Yirginia, at least 
which will efface that of most kings, the teH me if she loves me still, surrounded as 
j htojaum^tsW whose deeds perish in oblivion, she is by those grand seigneurs who speak to 
^ hotwithltanding the flatterers who erect and fha king, and who go to see her.” ^ 

I ^ eiM them?” "Ah, my dear friend I I am 

f ' P^ "Ahl only desire that glory that it sure, for many reasons, that she loves you ; 
may be r^cted upon Yirginia, and make kut, above all, because she is virtuous. At 
her dear to the whole world. But you, who these words he threw himself upon my neck 
know W fel, md k we shall ever be a transport of joy. 

J ; t hWrt that 3! But do yoh think the %omeih Of 

may kno^ thi ! . J ’ ^ ^ ' Europe are false, as they are represented in 

The old Wn;" if t^ie comedies and books which you have lent 

he fafew ^ ^ M ^ 

The for&o’d^lAe* where #4 fyif^l ^ 

poisons all the days that precede lYe inMt l4oleiLce piroduces deceit.” • ^ ' 
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Paul. ^^How can one be a tyrant to a 
woman ? ” 

The old man. By giying them in marriage 
without consulting them, — a young girl to 
an old man, a woman of sensibility to an in- 
different husband/^ 

Paul. “ Why not marry those wbo suit each 
other,— tbe young to the young, lovers to 
those who love them ’I ” 

The old man. “ Because few young men in 
Prance have property enough to marry, and 
only acquire it as they become old. When 
young, they seduce the wives of others; 
when old, they cannot secure the affection of 
their own. They have deceived when they 
were young ; they are deceived in their turn 
when they are old. This is one of the re- 
actions of that universal justice which gov- 
erns the world ; one excess is always bal- 
anced by another. Thus the greater part of 
Europeans pass their hfe in this double dis- 
order, and this disorder increases everywhere 
in the same proportion that wealth is accu- 
mulated in the hands of the few. The state 
is like a garden where the small trees cannot 
grow if too many large ones overshadow 
them ; but there is this difference, that the 
beauty of a garden may result from a small 
number of large trees, and that the pros- 
perity of a state always depends upon the 
multitude and equality of its citizens, and 
not on a small number of rich men.” 

Paul But why is it necessary to be rich 
in order to marry 1 ” 

The old man. In order to pass one’s days 
in abundance, without working.” 

Paul. “ But why not work ? lam sure I 
work hard enough.” 

The old man. “Because in Europe labor 
with the hands is considered a degradation ; 
they call it mechanical labor. That of culti- 
vating the earth is the most despised of all. 
An artisan is there held in higher esteem 
than a peasant.” 

Paul “ What ! the art which nourishes 
man is despised in Europe I I do not under- 
stand you.” 

The old man. “ It is not possible for one 
educated according to Nature to comprehend 
the depraved state of society. One can form 
a precise idea of order, but not of disorder. 
Beauty, virtue, happiness, have thdr propor- 
tions ; deformity, vice, and misej^haye hone.” 

Pa/id. “ The rich thmi are v^ happy ! 


They encounter no obstacles ; they can lav- 
ish happiness on those they love.” 

The old man. “ They aie tor the most part 
satiated with pleasure, for the reason that it 
costs them no pams. Have you not yourself 
experienced that the pleasure of repose is 
bought by fatigue, that of eating by hun- 
ger, that of diinking by thirst? Well I 
that of loving and being loved is only ac- 
quired by innumerable privations and sacri- 
fices. Wealth, by anticipating all their ne- 
cessities, deprives its ])ossessors of all these 
X>leasures. Add to the ennui consequent 
upon satiety the pride which springs from 
their opulence ; and that the least privation 
wounds, while the greatest enjoyments have 
no longer the power to gratify them. The 
i perfume of a thousand roses pleases but for a 
moment ; but the pain a single thorn causes 
endures long after the wound. A single evil 
in the midst of their pleasures is, for the 
lich, a thorn among flowers. For the poor, 
on the contrary, one pleasure in the midst of 
their troubles is a flower among thorns ; they 
taste keenly the pleasure. AIL effects are 
heightened by contrast. Nature has bal- 
anced all things. Which condition, upon 
the whole, do you think preferable, — to 
have almost nothing to hope and everything 
to fear, or ahnost nothing to fear and all to 
hope? The first state is that of the rich, 
and the second that of the poor. But either 
of these extremes is equally difficult for man 
to bear, whose happiness consists in pos- 
sessing a competence and vhtue.” 

Paul. “ What do you understand by 
virtue?” 

The old man. “ My son, to you who sustain 
your family hy your labor, it is not necessary 
to define it. Yirtue is the effort that we 
make for the good of others, with the desire 
to please God for our motive.” * 

Paul. “ 0, how virtuous is Virginia 1 It is 
through virtue that she wished to be rich, 
in order to be benevolent. It is through 
virtue that she left this island ; virtue will 
bring her back.” 

The idea of her speedy return firing the 
imagination of the young man, all Ms in-^ 
quietude vanished. Vxrgiaia had not writtau 
because she would soon arrive. It took so 
little time to come from Europe with a good^ 
wind 1 He enumerated the vessel 
had made the passage of four tliouS#E|4|^0 
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Lmidied leagues in less than three months 
Perhaps the vessel in which she had em- 
barked would not be more than two, ship- 
builders were so ingenious now, and sailors 
so expert ! He talked of the arrangements 
he would make for her reception, of the new 
dwelling he would build, of the pleasures 
and surprises he would contrive for her each 
day when she should be his wife. His wife 1 
The idea was ecstasy. “ At leaat, my father,” 
he said to me, you shah do nothing but for 
your pleasure. Virginia being rich, we shall 
have many negroes who will labor for us 
You will be always with us, having no other 
care than to amuse yourself and be happy.” 
And, almost beside himself, be went to im- 
part to his family the joy with which he was 
intoxicated. 

Soon, however, great fears succeeded great 
hopes. Violent passions always throw the 
soul into opposite extremes. The next day 
Paul came to see me, overwhelmed with 
sadness. He said to me : “ Virginia has 
not written me. If she had left Eu- 
rope, she would have warned me of her 
departure. Ah, the reports which I have 
heard of her are but too well founded ’ Her 
aunt has married her to some great lord. 
She, like so many others, has been undone 
by ^e love of riches. In those books which 
portray women so well, virtue is hut a sub- 
ject for romance. Had Virginia possessed 
virtue, she would not have forsaken her 
mother and me. While I pass my life in 
thinkmg of her, she forgets me. I am 
Wfcetched and she is diverting herself. Ah, 
that thought distracts me ! All work is hate- 
ful to me , all society wearies me. Would 
that war were declared in India ! I 
■v^qiiild go there and die.” 

^ M^My son,” I answered, <^1hat courage 
i which would seek death is only the courage 
li Is offcM exmted by the vain 
of hkOsW There is another sort of 
is mote^rane and more neces- 
’UdifeSl ’^hhbles us to support every day, 
without wiaie^ and without applause, the 
^^i^e«3e. It rests 
uutupon the, ^inioM of ethers uc, the im- 

tue I 


Virtue,” I replied, that is always equal, 
constant, and invariable, does not belong to 
man. In the midst of the many passions 
which agitate us, our reason is disordeied 
and obscured ; but there are beacon lights 
at which we can always rehght the flame ; 
these are literature. 

Literature, my son, is the gift of Heaven. 
It is a ray of that wisdom which governs the 
universe that man, inspired by a celestial 
art, has learned to keep on the earth. Like 
the rays of the sun, it enlightens, it rejoices, 
it warms ; it is a divine fire. Like flie, it 
appropriates all nature for our use. By it 
we bring around us all things, all men, 
places, and times. It is this that reminds 
us of the rules of human life. It cahns the 
passions, it represses the vices, it excites to 
virtue by the august examples of good and 
great men which it records, and of whom it 
presents to us the ever-honored images. It is 
a daughter of Heaven which has descended to 
earth to charm away the evils of the human 
race. The greatest writers have always ap- 
peared in the worst times, the hardest to be 
borne by society, — times of barbarism and 
depravity. My son, literature has consoled 
an infinite number of men more unhappy 
than you. Xenophon, exiled from his coun- 
try after having saved to her ten thousand 
of her sons ; Scipio Africanus, wearied to 
death by the calumnies of the Romans ; 
Lucullus, by tbeir intrigues ; Catinat, by 
the ingratitude of his court. The Greeks, 
so ingenious, gave to each one of the Muses 
who preside over literature a particular part 
of our understanding to govern 5 we ought 
then to give to literature our passions to 
govern, that it may impose upon them a 
yoke and a curb. They ought to fulfil with 
regard to the powers of our souls the same 
functions as the Hours who harnessed and 
drove the hoxs^ in the chariot of the 
Sun. 

Bead then, my son. The wise men, who 
have written before our time, are travellers 
who have preceded us in the paths of mis- 
fortune, and who reach out to us their hands 
to invite us to join their society, when all! 
else have abandoned us. A good book is a* 
good friend.” 

^^Ah,” cried Paul, "I did not need to* 
read when Vngmia was here ! - She had not" 
Isiudl^ more than and when she looked 

I ii I i '! i ilf i V I .. I 
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at me and called me lier friend, I could not 
be nnbappy.” 

Without doubt, I said to bim, ‘‘there is 
no friend so agreable as a mistress by whom 
one IS beloved. Theie is, besides, in woman 
a lively gayety which dissipates the sadness 
oi man. Her graces cause the dark phan- 
toms of reflection to vanish. In her coun- 
tenance is tender consolation and confidence. 
What joy is not heightened by her joy*? 
What frowns are not dispelled by her 
smiles 1 What anger can resist her tears ? 
Virginia will return with more philosophy 
than you have. She will be much surpiised 
not to find the garden finished, — she who 
thought of its embelhshment, notwithstand- 
ing the persecutions of her aunt, far from 
her mother and from you.” 

The idea of Virgima^s near return renewed 
the courage of Paul, and he resumed his 
rural occupations; happy, in the midst of 
his pam, to give to his labor an object which 
pleased his passion. 

At daybreak on the morning of December 
24, 1744, Paul, when he arose, perceived a 
white flag hoisted on the Mountain of Dis- 
covery. This flag was the signal of a vessel 
which had been seen at sea. He ran to the 
town to learn if it bore any news from Vir- 
ginia. He waited there till the return ot 
the pilot, who had gone according to custom 
to see what vessel it was. He cbd not return 
till evening, when he brought the Governor 
word that the vessel signalled was the Saint 
G^ran, of seven hundred tons^ burden, com- 
manded by a captain named Aubin ; that it 
was now four leagues out at sea, and would 
anchor at Port Louis the next afternoon if 
the wind became favorable. The pilot 
brought the Governor the letters which the 
Saint G&cm had brought from France, among 
which was one for Madame de la Tour, in 
the handwriting of Virginia. Paul seized 
it, kissed it with transport, placed it in his 
bosofia, and ran to the plantation. From 
afar, as he perceived the family waiting for 
his return on the Bock of Adieus, he raised 
the letter in the air without being able to 
speak, and instantly the whole family crowd- 
ed around Madame de la Tour to hear it read. 
Virginia informed her mother that she had 
experienced much ill-usage from her aunt, 
who had endeavored to manpr hfy contrary 
to her inclinations, then had disinherited 


her, and at last sent her hack at a time when 
she must arrive at the Isle of France dur- 
ing the season of hurricanes. In vain, she 
added, had she endeavored to soften her hy 
representing what she owed to her mother 
and to the habits of her early age. She was 
treated as a senseless girl whose head had 
been turned by reading romances. She could 
now only thmk of the joy of again seeing 
and embracing her beloved family, and she 
would have gratified this ardent desire at 
once if the captain would have allowed her 
to go ashore m the pilot-boat ; but lie had 
objected on account of the distance and a 
heavy swell which, notwithstanding the 
‘ calm, reigned in the open sea. 

Scarcely was the letter finished, when all 
I the family, transported with joy, cried, 
“Virginia has arrived,” and mistresses and 
servants embraced each other. Madame de 
la Tonr said to Paul, “ My son, go and 
inform our neighbor of the ai rival of Vir- 
ginia.” Domingo immediately lighted a 
torch of wood, and he and Paul bent their 
way to my dwelling. 

It was about ten o^clock at night. I had 
just extinguished my lamp and retired to 
rest, when I perceived through the palisades 
of my cabm a light in the wood. Soon 
after I heard the voice of Paul calling to 
me. I arose, and had hardly dressed myself 
when Paul, almost beside himself and pant- 
ing for breath, sprang on my neck crying, — 
“ Come, come, Virginia has arrived I Let 
us go to the port ; the vessel will anchor at 
daybreak.” We started immediately. As 
we were passing through the woods of the 
Sloping Mountain, and were already on the 
road which leads from the Shaddock Grove 
to the port, I heard some one walking behind 
us. It was a negro advancing with hasty 
steps. When he had reached us I asked 
him whence he came, and whither he was 
going in such great haste. He replied, “ I 
come from that part of the island called 
Povdre d^Or; I am sent to the port to inform 
the Governor that a vessel from France has 
anchored under the Isle of Amber. It i^ 
firing guns to demand help, for the sea is 
very rough.” Having thus spoken, tihe fiw, 
hastened on without further delay. 

I then said to Paul, “Let us go to f|e 
quarter of Foud/re d^Or and meit Virginia 
there ; it is only three leagues from diere.” 





And we turned to go toward tlie north of the 
island. The heat was suffocating. The 
moon had risen, and was surrounded by- 
three large black circles. A frightful dark- 
ness covered the sky. ^Frequent flashes of 
lightning discovered to us long rows of heavy, 
gloomy clouds, hanging low, and heaped to- 
gether over the island, driven in with great 
rapidity from the sea, although not a breath 
of air was perceptible on the land. As we 
walked along we thought we heard the roll- 
ing of thunder, but on listening attentively I 
we perceived that it was the firing of guns 
repeated by the echoes. These ominous 
sounds, joined to the aspect of the tempes- 
tuous sky, made me tremble. I could not 
doubt that they were signals of distress from 
a vessel in great danger. After a half an 
hotp we heard no more firing, and this 
silence seemed to me more frightful than the 
dismal sounds which had preceded it. 

We hastened on without saying a word or 
daring to communicate to each other our 
mutual apprehensions. Near midnight we 
arrived at the sea- shore at Foudre d’Or. The 
breakers dashed against the shore with a 
frightful noise ; they covered the rocks and 
the beach with foam of a dazzling whiteness, 
apparently filled with sparks of fire. Not- 
withstanding the darkness, by this 
phorescent light we saw the canoes of the 
fishermen, which they had drawn high up 
on the beach. 

At the entrance of a wood, at a little dis- 
tance from there, we saw a fire, around which 
fiweral of the inhabitants were assembled. 
We went there to wait for the morning. 
WWlewe were seated near this fire one of 
die men related that in the afternoon he had 
Seen a vessel in the open sea driven toward 
the island by the currents ; that the night 
1 hid I hidden it from his view, that two 
'hours- ate sunset he had heard signal- 
guns cf . distress, but the surf was so high 
it was impossible to launch a boat to go 
to her f that’ sooln after he thoi^ht he saw 
her 6i^l-l|ght4 mi m that case he feared 
th#. the shore, had 

pa^ed between the Imid and the little island 
of ^AMheri pt die 

Pott tcrais I th^ $i !^koh he 

could not he eertai)||l4 


he had often crossed the channel which sep- 
arates the island of Amber from the coast ; 
that he had sounded it ; that the anchorage 
was very good, and that the vessel was there 
in as perfect safety as in the best harbor. 
“ I would trust all my fortune in it,” added 
he, “ and if I were in it I should sleep as 
tranquilly as if I were on land.” A third 
declared that it was impossible for this vessel 
to enter the channel, which was scarcely 
navigable for a boat. He was sure that he 
had seen it anchor outside of the Isle of 
Amber, so that if the wind rose in the morn- 
ing it could put to sea, or come into port. 
Other inhabitants gave other opmions. While 
they continued to discuss them in the usual 
desultory manner of the indolent Creoles, 
Paul and I kept piofound silence. We 
reinaine^^ there till daybreak ; but a heavy 
fog made it impossible for us to distinguish 
any object at sea. We could only see a dark 
cloud, that they told us was the Isle of Am- 
ber, a quarter of a league from the coast. On 
this gloomy day nothing could be seen but 
the point of land on which we were, and the 
peaks of some inland mountains, which occa- 
sionally were visible in the midst of the clouds 
which hung around them. 

At about seven o’clock in the morning we 
heard the sound of drums in the woods ; it 
announced the approach of the Governor, 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, who soon after 
arrived on horseback, followed by a detach- 
ment of soldiers armed with muskets, and a 
crowd of islanders and negroes. He drew 
up his soldiers on the beach and ordered a 
simultaneous discharge. Immediately we 
saw a flash of light on the water, instantly 
followed by the report of a Cannon. We 
judged that the ship was at no great distance 
from us, and all ran toward the place where 
we had seen the signal. Then we could see 
the hull and yards of a large vessel. We 
were so near that, notwithstanding the noise 
of the waves, we heard the whistle of the 
officer in command and the shouts of the 
sailors, who cried three times, “ Vim le roi ! ” 
for that is the cry of the French in extreme 
danger as well as in great joy ; as if in dan- 
ger they would call their prince to their aid, 
or testify that they were ready to perish for 
'Jnm.. I » 

j' From the moment that the Bamt G4ran 
; perceived that we were, near enox^h to render 
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aid, they had not ceased to fire gtms at inter- 
vals of three nainntes. Monsieur de la Bour- 
donnais caused great fires to he lighted at 
certain distances along the shore, and sent to 
all the inhabitants of the neighborhood for 
provisions, planks, cables, and empty barrels. 
Very soon a crowd of the inhabitants arrived, 
accompanied by their negroes, laden with 
provisions and ropes, who came from the 
habitations of Poudre d!Or, from the district 
of La Flaque^ and from the river of Rcmpart 
One of the most aged of these planters, ap- 
proaching the Governor, said to him, “ Mon- 
sieur, all night hollow sounds have been 
heard in the mountains ; in the woods the 
leaves of the trees are shaken, though there 
is no wind ; the sea-birds take refuge on 
landj certainly all these signs predict a 
hurricane.” Well, my friends,” replied the 
Governor, “ we are prepared for it, and surely 
the vessel is also.” 

Indeed, everything presaged the near ap- 
proach of the hurricane. The clouds in the 
zenith were of a frightful blackness and their 
edges copper-colored. The air resounded 
with the cries of the tropic-birds, frigate- 
birds, cut-waters, and a multitude of other 
marine birds, which, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity of the atmosphere, came from all 
points of the horizon, seeking shelter on the 
island. 

About nine in the morning we heard, in 
the direction of the ocean, the most terrific 
noise, like the sound of thunder mingled 
with that of torrents rushing down the steeps 
of lofty mountains. Every one exclaimed, 
“ There is the hurricane 1 ” and in an instant - 
a frightful gust of wind dispelled the fog 
which covered the Isle of Amber and its 
channel. The Saint Gdran was presented to 
our view, — the deck crowded with people, 
the yards and topmast lowered to the deck, 
her flag at half-mast, moored by four cables 
at the bow and one at the stem ; it was an- 
chored between the Isle of Amber and the 
mainland, within that belt of reefs which en- 
circles the Isle of France, and which it had 
passed through in a place where no vessel 
had ever passed before. She presented her 
front to the waves, which rolled in from the 
open sea ; and as each billow rushed into 
the narrow strait, her prow was so lifted that 
the keel could be seen, the stem plunging 
into the sea, disappearing from view as if it 






were swallowed by the surges. In this po- 
sition, driven by the wind and waves toward 
the land, it was equally impossible for her to 
return through the passage by which she had 
entered, or by cutting her cables to strand 
herself upon the beach from which she was 
separated by sand-banks and reefs of rock. 
Every billow which broke upon the coast 
advanced roaring to the bottom of the bay, 
throwing up the shingle to the distance of 
fifty feet on the land ; then, rushing back, 
laid bare its sandy bed, rolling down tbe 
stones with a harsh and frightful sound. 
The sea, swollen by the violence of the wind, 
rose higher every moment ; and the whole 
channel between this island and the Isle of 
Amber was one vast sheet of white foam full 
of yawning black depths. Heaps of this 
foam more than six feet high were piled up 
at the lower part of the bay, and the wind 
which swept the snrface carried masses of it 
over the steep sea bank on to the land to the 
distance of half a league. These innumer- 
able white flakes, driven horizontally even to 
the foot of the mountains, looked like snow 
issuing from the bosom of the sea. The 
horizon showed all the signs of a long tem- 
pest ; the sky and the water seemed blended 
together. Thick, horrible clouds swept 
across the zenith with the swiftness of birds, 
while others appeared motionless as rocks. 
Not a spot of blue sky could be seen in the 
whole firmament ; a wan olive light alone 
made visible the earth, the sea, and the skies. 

; In the violent rolling of the vessel, what 
we all dreaded happened. The cables which 
held her bow broke ; and then, being held by 
a single hawser, she was dashed upon the 
rocks at half a cable’s length from the shore. 
One cry of horror burst from us all. Paul 
rushed forward to throw himself into the 
sea, when I seized him by tbe arm. My 
son,” said I, “would you perish 1” “Let 
me go to save her,” cried he, “ or let me die 1 ” 
Seeing that despair had deprived him of rea- 
son, Domingo and I, in order to preserve 
Mm, fastened a long cord around his waist, 
and held it fast by the end. Paul precipi- 
tated himself toward the vessel, sometimes 
swimming, sometimes walking on the rOeks. 
Sometimes he had hopes of reaching it j lot 
the sea, by the reflux of its wates, left it at 
times almost dry, so that one could Wolk 
around it ; but immediately retennig wi|h 
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renewed fury, siirouded it beneatli mountains 
of water, raising it again upon its keel, and 
throwing the unfortunate Paul far upon the 
shore, his legs bleeding, his breast torn and 
wounded, and himself half dead. When the 
young man had scarcely recovered the use of 
Ms senses, he would arise and return with 
new ardor toward the vessel, whose joints 
the sea was now opening by the terrible 
blows of its waves. 

The crew, despairing then of safety, pre- 
cipitated themselves in crowds into the sea 
upon yards, planks, hen-coops, tables, and 
barrels. At this moment we saw an object 
worthy of eternal pity, a young girl in the 
gallery of the stem of the Saint G&an stretch- 
ing out her arms toward him who made so 
many efforts to join her. It was Virginia. 
She had recognized her lover by his intre- 
pidity. The sight of this lovely girl exposed 
to such horrible danger filled us with grief 
and despmr. As for Virginia, with a noble 
and dignified bearing she waved her hand to 
us as if bidding us an eternal adieu. All 
the sailors had thrown themselves into the 
sea except one who remained upon the deck, 
who was naked, and strong as Hercules. He 
approached Virginia with respect; we saw 
him kneeling at her feet, and attempt to 
force her to throw off her clothes ; but she 
repulsed him with dignity, and turned away 
her head. , Then were heard redoubled cries 
from the spectators, “ Save her 1 save her 1 
do not leave her 1 But at that moment a 
mountain of water of frightful size was in- 
gulfed between the Isle of Amber and the 
eoaat, and advanced roaring toward the ves- 
sd, wMch it menaced with its black flanks 
and foaming summit. At this terrible sight, 
the sailor flung himself alone into the sea ; 
and Vfr^nia, seeing ded;h inevitable, with 
I one hand held her robe about her, pressing 
jj the upon her heart, and raising upward 
her ser^e pyes, semned an angel ready to 
Ahl tof sHest 

r of horror \ alas 1 all was ingulfed, 
sw |smne of the spectators, 





given it gladly for that noble young lady.” 
Dommgo and I drew the unfortunate Paul 
from the waves senseless, the blood flowing 
from his mouth and ears. The Governor 
put him in the hands of the surgeons, while 
we searched along the shore, hoping that the 
sea might have thrown up the body of Vir- 
ginia. But the ^ wind having suddenly 
changed, as it often does in hurricanes, we 
had the grief of feeling that we could not 
even bestow upon the unfortunate gill the 
last rites of sepulture. We retired from the 
spot overwhelmed with consternation, our 
minds wholly occupied by a single loss, al- 
though in the sMpwreck so many^had per- 
ished. Many went away doubting, after wit- 
nessing such a terrible fate for this virtuous 
girl, whether there was a Providence ; for 
there are evils so terrible and unmerited 
that even the faith of the wise is shaken. 

In the mean time, Paul, who had begun to 
return to consciousness, had been carried 
into a neighboring house, till he was in a fit 
state to be taken to Ms own home. Thither 
I bent my way with Domingo to prepare 
Virginia’s mother and her friend for the dis- 
astrous event. When we were at the en- 
trance of the valley of the river of Pan- 
Palms, some negroes informed us that the sea 
had thrown many pieces of the wreck into 
the opposite bay. We descended to it, and 
one of the first objects I saw upon the beach 
was the body of Virginia ; it was half cov- 
ered with sand, and in the attitude in which 
we had seen her perish. Her features were 
not changed ; her eyes were closed, hut her 
brow still retained its expression of serenity, 
and on her cheeks the livid hue of death 
blended with the blush of virgin modesty. 
One hand still held her robe, and the other, 
which was pressed upon her heart, was firmly 
closed and stiffened. With difficulty I dis- 
engaged from its grasp a small case; how 
great was my emotion when I saw that it 
was the picture of Saint Paul, that she had 
promised him never to part with wHle she 
lived. At the sight of this last evidence of 
the constancy and love of the unfc^lotete 
girl, I wept bitterfy. As for Dominfo, 
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While they were performing this sad of- 
fice we ascended the hill with tiembling steps 
to the plantation. We found Madame de la 
Tour and Margaret in prayer, awaiting news 
from the vessel. As soon as Madame de la 
Tour saw me, she cried, “Where is my 
daughter, my dear daughter, my child T' 
My silence and my tears leaving her no 
doubt as to her misfortune, she was instantly 
seized with a convulsive stopping of the 
breath and agonizing pain, and her voice was 
no longer heard but in sighs and sobs. Mar- 
garet cried, “Where is my son^ I do not 
see my son 1” and fainted. We ran to her 
assibtance, and I assured her that Paul was 
living, and cared for by the Governor. As 
soon as she reeoveied consciousness, she de- 
voted herself to the care of her friend, who 
was roused from one fainting-fit only to fall 
into another. Madame de la Tour passed 
the whole night in the most cruel sufferings, 
which caused me to feel that there is no giief 
like a mothei'^s grief. When she returned to 
consciousness she turned a sad, fixed look 
toward heaven. In vain her friend and I 
pressed her hand in ours ; in vain we called 
her by the tenderest names. She appeared 
wholly insensible to the'se testimonials of 
our affection, and no sound issued from her 
oppressed breast but deep, hollow moans. 

In the morning Paul was brought home in 
a palanq[um ; he had recovered the use of his 
reason, but was unable to utter a word. His 
interview with his mother and Madame de 
la Tour, which I had dreaded, produced a 
better effect than all my cares. A ray of 
consolation appeared on the countenances of 
these two unfortunate mothers. They pressed 
close to him, clasped Mm in their arms and 
Mssed him, and their tears, wMeh had been 
held by their excessive grief, began to 
fite. Paul nfingled Ms tears with theirs, 
and nature having thus fotind relief in these 
' htftttunate creatures, a long stupor 
convulsive expression of their 
grief, and’^ afforded them a lethargic repose, 
resembling^ ii truth, that of death. 

Monsieur de la Bourdbnnais sent privately 
In inform me that the corpse of Tirginia had 
been carried to the tovm by Ms order, from 
whence it would be Imisferred tq the church 
of Shaddock Grove. : I immediately went 
down to Port Louis, where, 1 found' a multi- 





in order to be present at the funeral, as if the 
island had lost in her that wMch was most 
dear. The vessels in the haibor had their 
yards crossed, their flags at half-mast, and 
they flred guns at short intervals. A body 
of grenadiers led the funeral procession, with 
their muskets reversed, and the drums cov- 
ered with crape, giving only muflied, mourn- 
ful sounds. Dejection was depicted on the 
countenanctjb of these warriors, who had so 
often faced death in battle without a change 
of countenance. Eight young ladies of the 
principal families of the island, dressed in 
white, carrying palm branches in their hands, 
bore the body of their young companion cov- 
ered with flowers. They were followed by a 
choir of children chanting hymns. Alter 
them came the Governor, his staff, and all 
the principal inhabitants of the island, and 
an immense crowd of people. 

* This was what had been ordered by the 
administration to do honor to the virtues of 
Viiginia. But when the corpse arrived at 
the foot of this mountain, in sight of those 
cottages of which she had been so long the 
joy, and that her death filled now with despair, 
all the funeral pomp was interrupted ; the 
hymns and chants ceased, and nothing was 
heard thrWghout the plain but sighs and 
sobs. Then many young girls from the 
neighboring habitations were seen running 
to touch the coffin of Virginia with hand- 
kerchiefs, chaplets, and crowns of flowers, 
invoking her as a saint. Mothers asked of 
Heaven a daughter like Virginia ; lovers, a 
heart as faithful ; the poor, a friend as ten- 
der ; slaves, a mistress as good. 

When they arrived at the place of inter- 
ment, some negresses of Madagascar and 
Caffres of Mozambique placed baskets of fruit 
around the corpse, and hung pieces of stuff 
upon the adjoining trees, according to the 
custom of their several countries ; the Indian 
women from Bengal and from the Malahar 
coast brought cages full of birds which they 
set at liberty upon her coffin. So much the 
loss of a beloved object touches all people, 
and so great is the power of unfortunate vir- 
tue that it unites all religions around its 
tomb. 

It became necessary to place guards aroimd 
her grave, and to remove from it some of the 
daughters of the poor families in the neigh- 
borhood, who endeavored to throw themselves 
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into it, saying that they had no longer any i 
consolation to hope for in the world, and that 
nothing remained for them hut to die with 
their only benefactress. 

They buried her near the chinch of Shad- 
dock Grove, at the loot of a small group of 
bamboos, where, in returning from mass 
with her mother and Margaret, she loved to 
rest, seated by the side of him whom she then 
called her brother. 

On the return of the funeral procession. 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais came up here, 
followed by a part of his numerous retinue. 
He offered to Madame de la Tour and her 
fiiend all the assistance in his power. He 
expressed in a few words his indignation at 
the unnatural conduct of her aunt ; then ap- 
proaching Paul, he said to him that which he 
thought would console him : “ Heaven is my 
witness, I desired your happiness and that of 
your family. My friend, you must go to 
France ; I will obtain service for you, and in 
your absence I will care for your mother as 
for my own.^’ At the same time he offered 
him his hand ; but Paul drew back and 
turned away, so that he might not see him. 

I remained at the house of my unfortunate 
friends, to give to them as well as to Paul all 
the succor that was in my power. At the end 
of three weeks Paul was able to walk ; hut 
his grief seemed to augment as his body re- 
gained strength. He was insensible to every- 
thing ; his look was vacant ; and he made no 
reply to the questions that were put to him. 
Madame de la Tour, who was dying, said 
often to him, My son, while I see you I 
think I see my dear Yirginia.^' At the name 
of Virginia he shuddered, and hastened away 
from her, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his mother, who begged him to remain near 
her friend. He would go alone into the gar- 
den, and seat himself at the foot of Virginia’s 
cocoa-tree, with his eye^s fixed upon her foun- 
tain. The Governor’s surgeon, who had taken 
the greatest care of Paul and of Madame de 
la Tour and Margaret, told us that in order 
to draw him from his deep melancholy we 
must let him do what he pleased without 
contradiction ; that this was the only means 
of overcoming the silence in which he perse- 
vered. 

I resolved to follow this advice. The first 
use “which Paul made of hiS returning strength 
to leave the plantation. As I would not 
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lose sight of him, I followed him, and told 
Domingo to take provisions and accompany 
ns. In proportion as he descended the moun- 
tain the young man’s strength and spirits 
seemed to revive. He took first the road to 
the Shaddock Grove, and when he was near 
the church in the avenue of bamboos exactly 
in the spot where the earth had been freshly 
stirred, he knelt, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, offered a long prayer. 

This appeared to me a favorable symptom 
of the return of Ms reason, since this mark of 
confidence in the Snpieine Being showed that 
his mind was beginning to resume its natmul 
functions. Domingo and I, following his ex- 
ample, fell upon our knees and joined our 
prayers with his. When he arose he took 
the road toward the northern part of the isl- 
and, paying little attention to ns. As I 
knew that he was not only ignorant of the 
spot where the body of Virginia had been 
hiuied, and even of the fact that it had been 
recovered from the waves, I asked him why 
he had offered Ms prayer at the foot of these 
bamboos. He rejiHed, “We have been there 
so often !” 

He continued his route until we reached 
the borders of the forest, when night came on. 
By setting him the example, I induced him 
to take some nourishment ; and we slept 
upon the grass at the foot of a tree. The 
next day I thought he seemed disposed to 
retrace Ms steps. He looked for some time 
across the plain toward the Shaddock Giove, 
with its avenues of bamboos, and made a 
movement as if to return there ; but sud- 
denly plunging iuto the forest, he directed 
his course toward the north. I saw what 
his intention was, and tried in vain to diveit 
him from it. At noon we arrived at the 
quarter of Poudre d^Or, He rushed down to 
the sea-shore directly oi)posite to the plaie 
where the Saint Gdran had been wrecked. 
At the sight of the Isle of Amber and the 
channel, now smooth as a minor, he cried, 
“ Virgima ! 0 my dear Virginia ! ” and sank 
senseless to the ground. Domingo and I car- 
ried him into the forest, where we had some 
difficulty in recovering him. As soon as he 
regained his senses he wishea to return to the 
sea-shore ; hut on my beseeching him not to 
renew his grief and ours by such cr|ie|. 
minders, he took another direction. Fpi* I 
whole week he visited the various 
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where he had been in the habit of going dated with Virginia, could be seen. Even 
with the companion of his childhood. He the mountains, which present an irregular 
traced the path by which she had gone to form from the side of Port Louis, look from 
intercede for the slave of the Black Biver ; the plains of Williams like a long straight 
he revisited the banks of the Three Breasts, promontory, from wMch rise lofty pyramids 
where she had rested when unable to walk of rock, about whose summits the clouds 
farther, and that part of the wood where she gather. It was to these plains that I led 
had lost her way. AE the haimts which re- Paul. I kept him continually in action, 
called to his memory the anxieties, the sports, walking with him in sunshine and rain, by 
the repasts, the benevolence, of her he loved, night and by day, wandering into the depths 
— the river of the Sloping Moimtam, my of the forest, over cultivated land and grassy 
honse, the neighboring cascade, the papaw- fields, hoping to divert his mind by the 
tree she had planted, the grassy fields where fatigue of his body, and to change the course 
she loved to run, the paths of the forest where of his reflections by his ignorance of the 
she used to sing, — all in turn again caused place where we were. But the soul of a lover 
his tears to flow; and those very echoes finds everywhere traces of the beloved object 
which had so often resounded with their Night and day, the calm of soEtude, the 
joyful shouts now repeated only those ac- noise of crowds, time even, which effaces so 
cents of despair, Virginia I 0 my dear many other memories, have no power to re- 
Virginia I " move these, — like the needle once touched 

In this wild and wandering life his eyes by the loadstone, which, however U> may be 
became hoEow, his skin saEow, and his disturbed, turns, as soon as it is still, to the 
health rapidly faEed. Convinced that our pole that attracts it. When I inquired of 
present sufferings are redoubled by the Paul, as we wandered in the plains of 
remembrance of the past pleasures, and that Williams, “Where shall we go nowl” he 
the passions gather strength in solitude, I turned toward the north and said, “ Yonder 
resolved to remove my unfortunate feiend are our mountains ; let us return there I ” 
from the places which recalled the remem- I saw that all the means which I had 
brance of his loss, and to lead him to a more tried to divert him were useless, and that no 
busy part of the island. Por this purpose I other resource was left me but to attack his 
conducted him to the inhabited parts of the passion itself with aE the strength of my 
elevated quarter of Williams, where he had feeble reason. I therefore replied to him, 
never been. Agriculture and commerce occa- “ Yes, there are the mountains where your 
sioned in this part of the island much bustle dear Virginia lived, and here is the portrait 
and variety. A great many carpenters were which yon gave her, and which, when dying, 
squaring trees, while others sawed them into she held to her heart, — that heart whose last 
flanks ; carriages were continually passing beatings were for you.” I then gave Paul 
and repassing on the road ; herds of cattle the little portrait which he had given 
and horses were feeding in vast pastures, and Virginia at the cocoa-tree fountain. At the 
Ihi whole country was dotted with halnta- sight of it a gloomy joy overspread Ms 
Elm’ In several places there, the elevation countenance. He eagerly seized the picture 
of ||tl|nd permitted the cuMvation of many with his feeble hands, and pressed it to Ms 
nf 11^ of Europe. Here and there on Eps. His oppressed bosom seemed bursting, 
fhl pMt cotdd be mm the harvesting of and from Ms bloodshot eyes no tears would 
Wted ^ in fie opening of the woods, a carpet- flow. 

inf’ll and the roads bordered I said to bim : “ My son, listen to me ; I 

1^ roses, feeshness of the am your friend, and have been the friend of 
Mr in this-' re^on^rviiig tension to the nerves Virginia, and have often, when your hopes 
was favombk to the, health of the white were highest, tried to fortify you against the 
populafon. these li^hts^ situated unforeseen accidents of life. What is it that 

near the middle of the island and surrounded you deplore so bitterly, — your misfortune, 
by extensive foreetSj neither fie sea, nor or Virginia's 1 

Port liouis, nor the^ church of Shaddock Your loss without doubt is great. Vir- 
Grove, nor any other object wMdx w^ gbua Was the most lovely of girls, and would 
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have beeii the most admirable of women. 
She bad sacrificed her interests to yours, and 
preferred you to fortune, as the only recom- 
pense worthy of her virtue. But how do 
you know that the object from which you 
expected the purest happiness might not have 
been to you the source of infinite pain ? She 
was mthout fortune, and disinhented ; you 
would have had nothing henceforth to share 
with her but your labor. Beiidered more 
delicate by her education, more courageous 
by her unhappiness, you would have seen 
her each day sinking from the vain effort to 
share your fatigue. Had she borne you 
children, her anxieties and yours would have 
been augmented by the difficulty of sustain- 
ing your parents and your children. 

“ You may say to me,^ The Governor would 
have aided us.^ How do you know that in 
a colony whose governors are so often 
changed you would have had others like 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais ; that one might 
not have been sent destitute of good 
manners and morals ; that your wife, in 
order to obtain some miserable pittance, might 
not have been obliged to court his favor 
Either she would have been weak and you 
to be pitied, or she would have been virtuous 
and you remained poor ; happy if on account 
of her beauty and her virtue you were not 
persecuted by those from whom you had 
hoped for protection. 

There would have remained to you, you 
say, the happiness, independent of fortune, 
of protecting a beloved being who, in propor- 
tion to her own weakness, had attached her- 
self to you ; of sharing with her your inquie- 
tude and your sadness, and causing your love 
to grow by your mutual sufferings. Undoubt- 
edly, love does delight in these bitter pleasures. 
Virginia is no more ; but there remain to you 
those who, after you, were dearest to her, ^ 
her mother and yours, — and your inconsola- 
ble grief is bringing them both to the grave. 
Let your happiness be, as hers was, in aiding 
and comforting them. My son, benevolence 
is the happiness of virtue ; there is none 
greater or more sure in this world. Schemes 
of pleasure, repose, luxury, wealth, and glory 
are not suited to man, weak, wandering, and 
transitory as he is. See how one step toward 
the acquisition of fortune has precipitated us 
from one abyss to another ! You were op- 
posed to it, it is true ; but who would have 


thought that Virginia’s voyage would not ter- 
minate in her happiness and yours 1 An in- 
vitation from a rich and aged relation, the 
counsel of a wise governor, the appioval of 
the whole colony, the exhortations and au- 
thority of the piiest, have decided the mis- 
fortune of Virginia. Thus do we run to our 
ruin, deceived even by the prudence of those 
who advise ns. It would be better, no doubt, 
not to believe them, nor to trust the advice 
and the hopes of a deceitful world. Of the 
many men that we see occupied in these 
plains, those that go to seek their fortune in 
the Indies, and those who ia Europe enjoy 
repose and profit by the labor of others, there 
are none that are not destmed some day to 
lose that which is most dear to them, — 
greatness, wealth, wife, children, friends. 
Most of these will have to add to their loss 
the remembrance of their own imprudence. 
But you have nothing with which to reproach 
yourself ; you have been true to your faith. 
You have had in the flower of youth the wis- 
dom of a sage in not putting aside the senti- 
ments of nature. Your views alone were 
just, because they were pure, simple, dis- 
interested, and you had sacred claims on 
Virginia which no fortune could outweigh. 
You have lost her ; it is neither your impru- 
dence nor your avarice nor your false wisdom 
which has caused your loss, but God, who 
has employed the passions of others to de- 
piive yon of the object of your love, — God, 
from whom you receive all, who knows what 
is most fitting for you, and whose wisdom 
has not left you any cause for the repentance 
and despair which follow those calamities we 
have brought upon ourselves. 

You can then say in your misfortune, ^ I 
have not merited it.’ Is it then that you de- 
plore for Virginia her end, her present state ? 
She has met the fate allotted to all, — to high 
birth, to beauty, and even to empires. The 
life of man, with all his projects, is like build- 
ing a tower whose crown is death. In being 
bom she was condemned to die. Happy to 
have died before her mother, before yours, 
before you, — that is to say, in not dying 
several times before the last ! 

Death, my son, is a benefit to all men ; 
is the night of the restless day that we call li^ 
It is in the sleep of death that the dise^esi 
grief, vexations, and fears repose, in^)|M 

without cessation the unfortunate li- 
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qtdxe into tlie lives of tlie men wlio seem 
most happy ; you will leain that they have 
"bought their apparent happiness veiy dearly : 
public consideration by domestic evils ; for- 
tune by the loss of health ; the rare happi- 
ness of being beloved by continual sacrifices ; 
and often, at the expiration of a life devoted 
to the interests of others, they only see about 
them false Mends and ungrateful relations. 
But Vuginia was happy to her very last mo- 
ment. When with us, she was happy in the 
gifts of nature ; far from us, in the practice 
of virtue ; and even in the temble moment 
when we saw her perish, she was still ha|)py ; 
for whether she cast her eyes on the assem- 
bled colony, made wretched by her danger, 
or on you, who strove with so much intrepid- 
ity to save her, she must have seen how dear 
she was to all. She was fortified against 
fears for the future by the remembrance of 
the innocence of her life ; and she received 
then the reward that Heaven reserves for 
virtue, — a courage superior to danger. She 
met death with a serene countenance. 

“ My son, God gives to virtue all the trials 
of life, that it may be shown that virtue alone 
I can use them and find in them happiness 
and glorj’". Wlien he designs for it an illus- 
trious reputation, he exhibits it on a grand 
theatre and contending with death ; then 
does the courage of virtue serve as an exam- 
ple, and the remembrance of its misfortunes 
receives forever from posterity the tribute of 
tears. What an immortal monument is re- 
served for virtue in a world where everything 
else passes away, and where even the memory 
of most kings is soon shrouded in eternal for- 
^ getfulness ! 

s ^‘But Yiiginia still exists. My son, every- 
• thm^ changes on this earth, but nothing is 
io#j So art of man can annihilate the small- 
I esi particle of matter ; and can that which 
I; reasonable, sensitive, loving, virtuous, 

j ^reii^ous, perish when llie elements with 

; whitii it was , clothed are indestructible ? 

Aix^ if was hapij with us, she is 
iSxtich i^ori p I ’fhOre is a God, my 
Bonj all nature proclaims him; it is not| 
necessary fot pidye ll It b only the ! 
wickedne^^ of flat 'them fo ddny a 
justice that 61 ^ fear^; The conscioumess 
of him is in yDfiTf pi 
before your ; ^^ 0 '^ yoh; 
that he will leave Virginia withqiit reward I 


Bo you believe that the same Power that 
clothed that soul so noble in a form so beau- 
tiful, in which yon felt a divine power, was 
not able to draw her from the waves That 
he who has arranged the actual happiness of 
men by laws unknown to you cannot pie- 
pare other happiness for Virginia hy laws of 
which you are equally ignorant ? Before we 
were born into this world, if we had been ca- 
pable of thinking, could we have formed an 
idea of our present existence? And now 
that we are in this gloomy and fleeting life, 
can we foresee what is beyond that death by 
which we must leave it ? Does God, like 
man, need this little globe, our earth, as a 
theatre for the display of his intelligence 
and goodness ? And can he only dispose of 
life in the fields of death ? There is not in 
the ocean a single drop of water which is not 
peopled with living beings for our use, and 
does there exist nothing for us in the stars 
which roll over our heads 1 What ! is there 
no supreme intelligence and divine goodness 
except precisely wheie we are 1 In these in- 
numerable shining globes, iii the infinite fields 
of light which surround them, which neither 
storm nor darkness can ever obscure, is there 
nothing but useless space and an eternal void ? 
If we dared assign limits to the power of Him 
from whom we have received all, we might 
believe that we are here on the boundaiies 
of Ms empire, where life combats with death, 
and innocence with tyranny. 

“ Without doubt there is some place where 
virtue receives its recompense. Virginia is 
now happy. Ah 1 if Mm the abode of angels 
she could communicate with you, she would 
say, as in her last adieu, ‘ 0 Paul ! life is only 
a trial. I have been found faithful to the 
laws of nature, of love, and of virtue. I 
crossed the ocean in obedience to my illa- 
tions ; I renounced riches in order to keep 
my faith ; and I preferred to lose my life 
rather than violate my modesty. Heaven 
found my probation sufficient. I have es- 
caped forever from poverty and calumny, 
and from the sight of others’ giiefs. Hence- 
forth none of the evijs wMch terrify men can 
touch me ; — and you pity me ! I am pul^e and 
unchangeable as a partMe of light, and you 
would recall me into the light of life I 
0 Paul ! 0 my friend ! do you remember 
those days of happiness, when from early 
morning we tasted the delights of nature, 
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rising witli the snn on the peaks of those 
rocks, and spreading with his rays over the 
hosom of the forest, we experienced a delight 
the cause of which we could not compre- 
hend ? In the innocence of onr desires we 
wished to be all sight, to enjoy the rich 
colors of the early dawn ; all smell, to receive 
the perfume of our plants ; all hearing, to 
listen to the concerts of our birds ; all heart, 
to acknowledge these blessings. Now, at the 
source of all beauty, whence flows all that is 
delightful upon earth, my soul sees, hears, 
tastes, touches, what before she could only 
feel through imperfect organs. Ah, what 
tongue can describe the shores of the eternal 
Orient, which I inhabit forever ! All that in- 
finite power and celestial goodness could 
create to console one who has suffered ; all 
that the friendship of numberless beings, en- 
joying the same felicity, can give of harmony 
in mutual transports, we enjoy without 
alloy. Support then the trial which is given 
you, that you may heighjben the happiness of 
your Virginia by a love which shall have no 
end, by a Hymen whose torch can never be 
extinguished. Then I will calm your regrets, 
then I will wipe away your tears. 0 my 
friend, my husband, raise your thoughts to- 
ward the infinite, that you may support the 
pains of a moment.’ ” 

My own emotion put an end to my dis- 
course- Paul, looking at me steadfastly, 
cried, “ She is no more ! she is no more ! ” 
and a long fainting-fit followed these woful 
words. When restored to consciousness he 
said, Since death is a benefit, and Virginia 
is happy, I too will die and rejoin her.” Thus 
my grounds of consolation only served to 
nourish his despair, I was like a man trying 
to save a friend sinking in the waves, who 
will not swim. He was drowning in grief. 
Alas 1 the sorrows of early years prepare man 
to endure those of later life ; and Paul had 
experienced none. 

I led him back to his home, I there found 
his mother and Madame de la Tour in a state 
of increased languor. Margaret was the most 
dejected. Lively characters upon whom petty 
troubles have little effect are those who the 
least resist great sorrows. 

She said to me : “0 my good friend, 1 
thought I saw Virginia last night, clothad in 
white, in the midst of groves and delicious 
gardens. She said to me, ^ I enjoy a happiness 


rrorthy of envy ’ ; and then approaching 
Paul with a smiling air, she bore him away 
with her. While I was struggling to retain 
my son, I felt that I was myself ciuitting the 
earth, and that I followed him with inexpres- 
sible pleasure. I then wushed to bid adieu to 
my inend ; as I turned I saw that she was 
following us, with Domingo and Mary. . But 
that which is most strange is, that Madame 
de la Tour the same night had a dream exact- 
ly like mine. ” 

I replied to her, My friend, I believe that 
nothing happens in this world without the 
permission of God. Dreams sometimes an- 
nounce the truth.” 

Madame de la Tour related to me her 
dream, in all respects like that of Margaret. 

I had never noticed in either of these ladies 
any tendency to superstition ; I was struck 
with the singular coincidence of their dream, 
and did not doubt that it would be realized. 
The belief that future events are sometimes 
revealed to us in sleep prevails among all the 
nations of the earth. The greatest men of 
antiquity have had faith in it ; among others 
Alexander, C^sar, the Scipios, the two Catos, 
and Brutus, none of whom were weak-minded 
persons. Both the Old and New Testament 
furnish us with numerous examples of dreams 
which have come to pass. As for myself, I 
need on this subject only appeal to my own 
experience, as I have more than once had 
reason to believe that dreams are warnings 
given m by some superior intelligences who 
interest themselves in us. If one attempts to 
combat or defend by reasoning that which is 
: beyond the light of human reason, it will be 
found impossible. However, if man’s reason 
is only the image of God’s, since man has the 
power by hidden and secret means to make 
known his will to the ends of the earth, why 
may not the Intelligence which governs the 
universe employ like means for the same 
end ? One friend consoles another by a let- 
ter, which passes through many kingdoms, 
and through the hands of those at enmity with 
each other, to bring joy and hope to 'one man ; 
why may not the sovereign Protector of in- 
nocence come by some secret way to the Ixdp 
of a virtuous soul who puts its trust only in 
him. Does he need to* employ some vissHe 
sign to execute his will, — he whose 
are hidden in all his works 1 l > 

Why should we not have faith in, 1 






only the inventioni of their 
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What is life, so Ml of vain and fleeting pro- political purposes. Then flying all at once 
jeets, but a dream ? extreme, she abandoned herself 

However it may be, the dreams of my nn- to superstitious terrors, which filled her with 
fortunate friends were soon realized. Paul mortal fears. She would then give abundant 
died two months after the death of his Vir- alms to the wealthy ecclesiastics who guided 
ginia, with her name on his lips. A week her, praying them to appase the Divinity 
after the death of her son, Maigaret saw her by the sacrifice of her fortune ; as if the 
last hour approach with a joy which only 'wealth she had withheld from the unfortu- 
virtue can experience. She bade Madame de nate could please the Father of men ! In 
la Tour a most tender farewell, in the hope, her imagination she often beheld fields of 
as she said, of a delightful and eternal re- fire and burning mountains, where hideous 
union. Death is the greatest of Iflessings,’^ spectres wandered, loudly calling her. She 
added she, and we ought to desire it If would throw herself at the feet of her con- 
life is a punishment, we ought to wish for its lessor, devising for herself toitures and pun- 
end, if it is a trial, we should ask that it ishments ; for Heaven — just Heaven — 
may be short.” always sends to cruel souls frightful ideas of 

The Governor took caie of Domingo and religion. Thus she lived for several years, 
Mary, who were no longer able to labor, and by tnms an atheist and a fanatic, di ending 
who survived their m\stresses but a «’hort ecj[ually life and death. But what at last 
time. As for poor Fidele, he pmed to death brought her deplorable existence to an end 
soon after he lost his master. was the very object to which she had sacri- 

I took ]\Iadame de la Tour to my own ficed the sentiments of nature. She had 
home. She bore her great losses with in- the chagrm of seeing that her fortune would 
credible fortitude. She had consoled Paul fall, at her death, to relatives whom she 
and Margaret even to their last moments, as hated ; she therefore tried to alienate the 
if she had only their sorrows to bear. When larger part of it. They, however, taking ad- 
they were no more, she talked to me of them vantage of the attacks of low spirits to which 
every day, as of beloved Mends who were she was subject, caused her to he confined as 
living near her. She survived them, how- a lunatic, and her property to be placed 
ever, only a month. Far from reproaching under guardianship. Thus her wealth com- 
ber aunt for the afflictions she had caused, pleted her ruin ; and as it had hardened the 
she prayed God to pardon her, and to appease heart of her who possessed it, it corrupted 
that remorse which we heard began to tor- the hearts of those who desired it. She soon 
ment hei immediately after she had sent Vir- died ; and to crown her misery had sufficient 


ginia away with so much inhumanity. 

Tins unnatural relative received the pun- 


use of her reason to know that she was de- 
spoiled and despised by those whose opinions 


ishment of her harshness. I heard on the had guided her all her life, 
successive arrival of several vessels that her They laid Paul by the side of Virginia, at 
torment was so great that life and death were the foot of the same trees, and near them 
eqirally insupportable to her. Sometimes their tender mothers and their faithful ser- 
she reproached herself with the untimely vants. No marble marks the spot of their 
fate of her lovely niece, and the death of her humble gi'aves, — no inscription records their 
mother which so soon followed it At other virtues ; hut their memoiy is indelibly en- 
• times she congratulated herself for having re- graved on the hearts of those they have be- 
pulsed two wretched creatures, who she said friended. Their spirits do not need the 
■ had dishonored their family hy their low in- display that they shunned during their lives ; 
clinations, < / Sometimes she would fly into hut if they still take an interest in what 
a rage at the sight of the raany miserahle passes on earth, they no doubt love to wan- 
be^^ars with | which Pa4s aJ)aunds, and ex- der beneath the roofs of those dwellings in- 
claim, “ Why do . they not send &ese idle habited hy industrious virtue ; to console 
creatures to perisdii lu our colonies t ^ As for imhappy poverty, to cherish Iq the hea|rls of 
the notions of humanity^ vlrttie^^ and reli^on lovers unchanging fidelity, a taste for the 


re blessings of nature, the loye of labor, and 




of riches. 
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The voice of the people, which is often 
silent as to the monuments raised to kings, 
has given to several parts of this island names 
which will immortalize the loss of Virginia. 
Near the Isle of Amber, in the midst of the 
rocks, is a place called The Pass of the Saint 
G4ran,” from the name of the vessel which 
brought her from Europe and was wrecked 
there. The extremity of that long point of 
land which you see three leagues from here, 
half covered by the waves, which the Saint 
G&an could not double the night before the 
hurricane to enter the port, is called “ The 
Cape of Misfortune ” ; and before us, at the 
end of the valley, is the Bay of the Tomb,'' 
where Virginia was found shrouded in sand, 
as if the sea had wished to restore her corpse 
to her family, and render the last duties to her 
modesty on the shores that she had honored 
by her innocence. 


Young lovers so tenderly united ! Unfor- 
tunate mothers ! Beloved family ! These 
woods which lent you their shade, these foun- 
tains which flowed for you, these hillsides 
where you rested together, still deplore your 
loss. Since then no one has dared to culti- 
vate this desolate spot or occupy these hum- 
ble cottages. Your goats have become vild, 
your orchards are destroyed, your birds 
have fled, and nothing is heard but the cry 
of the hawks as they whirl above this rocky 
basin. As for me, since I no longer see you, 
I am as a friend without friends, a father 
who has lost his childien, a traveller who 
wanders over the earth where he remains 
alone. 

With these words the good old man burst 
into tears and left me ; my own had flowed 
more than once during this sad recital. 
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Il^TEODUCTIOl^ 


The story of Elizabeth, or The Exiles of Sibeiia,"' is one whose novel descrip- 
tions of unfamiliar scenes, perfect simphcity ot j)lot and naturalness of incident, 
singular pathos and tenderness of sentiment, have united to make it one of the 
choicest and most mteresting tales in any language. The purity and noble elevation 
of its characters have commended it as the best kind of fictional literature to place 
in the hands of the joungj while maturer minds find a true pleasure in reading and 
re-reading it. Its translation from the original French into several other tongues is 
one of the best evidences of its admirable characteristics 

Madame Sophie Eistaud Cottin, the writer of this touching story, was born at 
Touneins, France, in the year 1773. At the early age of seventeen she mamed M* 
Cottm, a wealthy Bordeaux banker, who left her a widow within three years. Lit- 
erature was rather a recreation than a pursuit with Madame Cottin ; her first work, 
indeed, (a novel called Claire d^Albe,) was published m 1798 in order to help a friend. 
Her benevolent purposes, however, were generally carried out by means of the 
wealth left her by her husband , and she never would allow her name to be used onl 

I ^ I 

I her publications, until the secret was found out by those interested to discover the 
author of tales which were attracting so much attention. This generous-hearted and 
highly gifted lady died in Pans, August 25, 1807. 

Muaheth was the work on which Madame Cottin bestowed the most care. It 
was founded upon a fact (as her Preface relates) , but the delicacy and interest of 
the tale, the passion without extravagance and love without sentimentality, the fihal 
piety and parental tenderness, the adventurous journey of the one friendless, money- 
less girl across deserts of ice and snow, through forests, strange cities, wild people, 
and all manner of perils, — these elements are wrought up with that highest per- 
fection of art which reproduces nature. And as long as children and parents and 
lovers have hearts, so long will the story of Elamheth hold a firm place in the 
affections of those who read, 




AUTHOE’S PEEFACE. 



The incident whicli gave rise to this history is fonnded in truth. 'No imagina- 
tion, however fertile, could produce actions so heroic or sentiments so noble and ele- 
vated. The heart alone could inspire them. 

The daughter who conceived the glorious design of delivering her parents from 
exile, and who carried this design into execution in spite of the various and almost 
insurmountable obstacles which opposed her, is not the child of fiction, but of 
nature. She really existed, nay, does still exist, and should my tale possess any of 
the powers of attraction it will from this source be principally derived. 

Authors have been frequently accused of representing the beauties of virtue with 
too bold a pencil and in colors too vivid. Far am I, however, from presuming to 
insinuate that this criticism is applicable to myself, who possess not the abilities 
requisite to attain this brilliant though creative talent ; nor do I conceive that it is 
in the power of the most eloquent author, by all the studied embellishments and 
decorations of language, to add a single charm to the innate beauties of virtue ; on 
the contrary, she is in herself so far superior to the adscititious aids of ornament 
that it would rather appear impossible to describe her in aU her native dignity and 
loveliness. This is the chief difficulty I have experienced in writing Elizabeth. 

The real heroine is far superior to mine, and has gone through more perils. Ey 
bestowing a guide upon Elizabeth, and in terminating her journey at Moscow, I have 
considerably diminished her fatigue and danger, and consequently her merit. But 
there are many who are not sufficiently sensible how paramount is the duty to 
parents, and therefore know not to what extent this duty will instigate a child, at 
once afiectionate and enterprising, when achieving the service and preservation of a 
beloved parent ; to such, had I related the whole truth, my tale might have borne 
the ^ appearance of exaggeration or improbability, and to them a recital of long 
fati^es, though unable to exhaust the courage and perseverance of a heroine of eigh- 
teen, mi^t yet appear tedious and uninteresting. 

1 , ' The ^ene of the principal anecdote of this story is removed as far as Siberia ; 
yet I must add that it was unnecessary for me to extend my researches to so distant 
a region, since every country affords traits of filial piety, and of mothers animated 
with the gtow of parental tenderness. 




X. sterile plains, whose frozen sands Have sel- 

dom received an impression from the hiimaii 

O N the banks of the Irtish, which rises foot, and mimerous frigid lakes, or rather 
in Calninck Tartary, and falls into stagnant marshes, whose icy streams never 
the Oby, is situated Tobolsk,'^ the watered a meadow nor opened to the sun- 
capital of Siberia ; t bounded on the north beam the beauties of a flower. On approach- 
by forests eleven hundred versts J in length, ing nearer to the pole, these stately produc- 
extending to the borders of the Frozen Ocean, tions of nature, whose sheltering foliage is so 
and interspersed with rocky mountains cov- grateful to the weary traveller, totally dis- 
ered with perpetual snows. Around it are appear. Brambles, dwarf birches, and shrubs 
* Tobolsk, or Tobolsk!, is the residenco of a gov- omamexit this desolate spot,; and, fax- 

emor and of the Greek Archbishop of Siberia. It thor on, even these vanish, leaving nothing 
is situated at the confluence of the Irtish and the but swamps covered with a useless moss, and 
Tobol, and is built partly upon a little hill on the presenting, as it were, the last efforts of 
east of the Irtish, so that it is divided into upper expiring nature. But still, amidst the hor- 
and lower. The pvenior's palace is in the citadel, gloom of an eternal winter, nature 

some part of which was still in rams when Kotzebue , • ® .rvectacles • the 

arrived there, as au exile, in 1800. cusplaysuome ol Ber ^nciest spectacles . me 

Tobolsk contains several churches ; its inhabitants Aurora Borealis,* enclosing the homon like a 
are computed at 1 5,000 souls. The bazar, or market- resplendent arch, emits columns of quivering 
place, swarms with Kalmuck merchants, who bring 

goods from India ; Imt the principal trade of To- * TJie Aurom Borealis is a brilliant phenomenon 
bolsk consists in furs. In this city provisions are of nature, which exists almost exclusively to the 
verycheiip. northern regions of the terrestrial globe, tliough 

f Siberia is the most north eni country of the some travellers have asserted that the South Pole 
Bussian empire in Asia. It is bounded on the east has likewise its Aurora Australis. It is a sort of 
by the sea of Japan, on the south by Cliinese Tar- circular cloud, extended over the horizon, from 
tary, on the west by European Russia, and on the which issue spouts, sheafs, and columns of fire of 
North by the Frozen Ocean. As this immense different hues, yellow, blood-color, red, blue, violet, 
country, more than 2,000 English miles in length, &c. 

scarcely contains more than 3,500,000 inhabitants, The matter of which the Aurora Borealis is com- 
the emperors of Russia send thither all the criminals posed appears to have its seat in the atmosphere, 
of the empire, condemned to exile by the sentence at a considerable height, the same Aurora having 
of a court of justice, and all persons suspected of been seen at Petersburg, Naples, Rome, Lisbon, 
crimes against the state, often without their having and even at Cadiz. M. de IMairan, in his treatise 
been summoned to a single interrogatory or know- on the Aurora Borealis, maintains that these phe- 
ing the cause of their banishment. The people who iiomena are generally at an elevation of from three 
inhabited Siberia when it was conquered in 1777 by to nine miles. 

Termak, a Oossaclc chief, were the Tartars, the The progress of electricity, in the century which 
Vogouls, and the Ostiaolcs. has just passed, promises a sure way to the physi- 

X The verst is a measure which serves to mark cal causes of the Aurora Borealis, whose rockets, 
distance in Russia, like the mile in England and the spouts, and sheets of light seem to be so many 
league in France. Three versts are nearly equal to electrical current.s, which float in the highly rarified 
two English miles, air of the elevated regions of the atmo.^h6re. 
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light, and frequently offers to view sights 
which are unknown in a more southern hemi- 
sphere. South of Tobolsk is the province 
called Ischim . * plains strewed with the 
repositories of the dead, and divided by 
lakes of stagnant and unwholesome water, 
separate it from the Kirquis, t an idolatrous 
and wandering people. It is bounded on 
the left by the river Irtish, and on the right 
by the Tobol, t the naked and barren shores 
of which present to the eye fragments of 
rocks promiscuously heaped together, with 
here and there a solitary fir-tree rearing its 
head. Beneath them, in a space formed by 
an angle of the river, is the small village 
of Saimka, about six hundred versts from 
Tobolsk : situated in the farthest extremity 
of the circle, in the midst of a desert, its 
environs are as gloomy as the sombre light 
which illuminates the hemisphere, and as 
dreary as the climate. 

The province of Ischim is nevertheless 
denominated the Italy of Siberia, since it 
enjoys nearly four months of summer, though 
the winter is rigorous to an excess. The north- 
winds which blow during that period are so 
incessant, and render the cold so piercing, 
that even in September the Tobol is paved 
with ice. A heavy snow falls upon the 
earth, and disappears not before the end of 
May ; but from the time that it begins to 
dissolve, the celerity with which the trees 
shoot forth their leaves and the fields dis- 
play their verdure is almost incredible ; 
three days is the short period that Nature 
requires to bring her plants to maturity. 
The blossoms of the birch-tree exhale an 
odoriferous scent, and the wild-flowers of the 
Md decorate the ground ; flocks of various 
of fowl play upon the surface of the 

piovince or IscMm, so called from the 
rivet of the same name, js an immense plain of 
the^^nth of Tobolsk between the Irtish 

;hese are a Tartar colony to 
ent Tartary, divided into 

^ ter, the middle, and ike 

of s^fwates them from 

^ I 

X The Tobol derivee its sonroe from the country of 
tlia mrqnk, among the mountains whioh.separate it 
from the government of VU, It falls into the Irtish 
near Tobolsk, after having supplied a coUi^e of 
about five hundred verstSr • Its banld ^ Ifiilei 
elevated that it generally overflows, theto -in thf i 
spring, and innndatea a va^ ext^t of countif-; 


lakes ; the white crane plnnges among the 
rushes of the solitary maish to build her 
nest, which she plaits with reeds ; whilst the 
flying-squirrels, in the woods cutting the air 
with their bushy tails, hop from tree to tree, 
and nibble the buds of the pines and the 
tender leaves of the Mich. Thus the natives 
of these dreary regions experience a scene 
of pleasure ; hut the unhappy exiles who 
inhabit it, alas ! experience none. 

Of these miserable beings the greatest part 
reside in the villages situated on the borders 
of the river, between Tobolsk and the ex- 
tremest boundary of Ischim ; others are dis- 
persed iu cottages abont the country. The 
government provides for some; but many 
are abandoned to the scanty subsistence they 
can procure from the chase during the win- 
ter season, and all are objects of general 
commiseration. Indeed, the name they give 
to the exiles seems to have been dictated by 
the tenderest sympathy, as well as by a 
strong conviction of their innocence ; they 
call them “ Unfortunates.^' 

A few versts from Saimka, in the centre 
of a marshy forest, upon the border of a 
deep circular lake, surrounded with black 
poplars, resided one of these banished fami- 
lies, consisting of three persons, — a man 
about five-and-forty, his wife, and a beautiful 
daughter in the bloom of youth. 

Secluded in the desert, this little family 
were strangers to the intercourse with society : 
the father went alone to the chase ; but 
neither had he, his wife, or his daughter 
ever been at Saimka ; and, except one poor 
Tartarian peasant* who waited on them, no 
human being had entered their dwelling. 
The Governor of Tobolsk only was informed 
of their birth, their country, and the cause of 
their banishment; and this secret he had 
not even confided to the lieutenant of his 
jurisdiction, who was established at Saimka. 

* The Tartars are a ntimerOTis people who iohahit 
the greater part of the north of Asm and the north 
of Europe. Siberia was originally inhabited by Tar- 
tars ; it also borders upon Chinese and Independent 
Tartary. The Tartars are almost all Mahometans. 
They subsist on their cattle, and on plunder which 
they obtain from their neighbors. They are pair- 
ticularly fond of horse-flesh. For the most pari 
they are a wandering race, encwnpin^ h^re and 
there without any fixed haWtaiioh. They 
’prided into many tribes, as fie EAhnudte, 

: qtils, TJShecs, Npgayans, Mogul«| ^ 
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In committing tLese exiles to Ms care, tlie 
governoi Lad merely given orders tLat they 
should be provided with a comfortable lodg- 
ing, a garden, food, and lainient ; and he 
had given to the lieutenant a positive charge 
to restrict them from all communication with 
any one, and particularly to intercept any 
letter they might attempt to convey to the 
court of Eussia. 

So much consideration, so much mystery, 
and such strict precaution excited a suspi- 
cion that under the simple name of Peter 
Springer the father of this family concealed 
a name more illustrious, and niistortunes of 
no common nature. Perhaps he had been 
guilty ot some great crime ; or possibly he 
was a victim to the hatied and injustice ol the 
Eussian Ministers. 

But every endeavor to discover the truth 
of these conjectures having pioved ineffec- 
tual, curiosity was soon extinguished, and 
all inteiest in the fate of the new exiles died 
with it. Indeed, they were so seldom seen 
that they were soon forgotten ; and it, in 
pursuit of the chase, some straggling sports- 
man rambled towards the lake of the forest, 
and inq^uired the name of the inhabitants of 
the hut upon its holders, the only answer to 
be obtained was, that they were Unfortu- 
nate Exiles” ; and, on quitting the spot, a 
secret prayer that the Almighty would re- 
store them to their country was the tribute 
of compassion generally bestowed. 

Peter Springer had built their little cot- 
tage hmiself ; it was of the wood of fir-trees, 
thatched with straw ; detached masses of 
rocks defended it from the sweeping blasts 
of the north- wind and from the inundations 
of the lake. These rocks, foimed of a soft 
peeling granite, in their exfoliation reflected 
the rays of the sun ; mushrooniis sprung 
from tbeir crevices^ some of a pale pink, 
others of a saffron-color or of a grayish-blue, 
like those which grow near the lake Baikal,* 

^ The lake Baikal is in the government of 
Irkutsk, and extends from the fifty-first to the 
fifty-fifth degree of north latitude The Eussians 
call it the Baikal Sea and the Holy Sea ; and, next 
to the Caspian Sea, it is the largest expanse of water 
in Eussia. It is from five to six hundred versts in 
length, and from fifty to seventy in breadth. This 
Hke is nearly surrounded by high niountains. At 
is generally covered with ice before the end of Be- 
cemb^, which does not melt till the month of May, 
Therfeare several islands in it 




announced the earliest days of spring ; and 
in those cavities where hurricanes had scat- 
tered loose earth, pines and service-trees 
buried their roots and raised their tender 
foliage. 

On the southern side of the lake the forest 
consisted only of underwood, thinly scattered, 
and leaving open to view the uncultivated 
plains beyond, covered with burying-places 
and monuments of the dead. Many of the 
tombs had been pillaged, and upon the earth 
had been strewed the bones, the only remains 
of a nation that would have been consigned 
to eternal oblivion, had not the gold and 
jewels buried with its people revealed to 
avarice its existence. 

To the east of this extensive plain a little 
wooden chapel had been erected by the prim- 
itive Chiistians. On that side the tombs 
have been respected ; and, under the cross 
which adorned it, no one had dared to pro- 
fane the ashes of the dead. In these plains 
or steppes* (the name they bear in Siberia) 
Peter Springer, during the long and severe 
t winter of the northern climate, spent his 
days in hunting. Sometimes he killed elks 
which feed on the leaves of the willow and 
poplar ; sometimes he caught sables, but 
more frequently ermines, which are there 
very numerous. With the price that he 
obtained for their fur, he procured from 
Tobolsk different articles which contributed 
to the comfort of his wife and the education 
of his daughter. The long winter evenings 
were devoted to the instruction of the young 
Elizabeth. Seated between her parents, she 
would read aloud some passage of Mstory, 
while Springer directed her attention to 
those parts which could elevate and expand 
her mind, and Phedora, her mother, to all 
that could make it tender and compassionate. 
One of them pointed out to her the beauties 
of heroism and glory, the other all the 
charms of piety and benevolence. Her father 
reminded her of the dignity and sublimity 
of virtue, her mother of the support and 
consolation it affords ; the first taught how 
Mghly to revere, the latter how carefully to 

*The steppes are high, uiicultivated plains, 
and, for the most part, destitute of inhabitants. 
In those which are covered with brushwood and 
watered by rivulets the wandering hordes tra^fej. 
with their flocks. There are even some vilh^y 
found in them. They are generally of 
extent. ^ ^ # S i I 
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clierisli it. From these xuiited instructions 
Elizabeth acquired a disposition at once 
heroic and gentle ; uniting the courage and 
energy of the father to the angelic mildness 
of the mother. At once ardent and enter- 
prising, as the exalted ideas of honor could 
render her, docile and submissive as the 
^ blindest votary of love. 

But as soon as the snow began to yield to 
the power of the sun, and a slight shade of 
verdure appeared upon the earth, the whole 
family was busily engaged in the culture of 
their garden. Springer turned up the earth, 
while Elizabeth sowed the seeds prepared by 
the industrious hand of Phedora. Their lit- 
tle enclosure was surrounded by plantations 
of alder, of white cornel,^ and a species of 
birch much esteemed in Siberia, its blossom 
being the only one that affords a fragrant 
smell. On the southern side of his planta- 
tion Springer had built a sort of hot-house, 
in which he cultivated, with the greatest as- 
siduity and care, various flowers unknown 
in that climate; when they were in full 
bloom he would gather them, and pressing 
them to his lips, ornament the brow of his 
daughter, saying, “ Elizabeth, adorn yourself 
with the flowers of your native country ; 
their fate resembles yours ; like you they 
flourish in a foreign land. 0, may your end 
be more fortunate than theirs 1 ” 

Except during these moments of emotion, 
he was calm and silent on the subject of his 
misfortunes. Eor successive hours he would 
remain absorbed in the deepest thought, his 
eyes fixed upon the same object, and seated 
the same spot. The caresses of his wife, 
and more especially those of his daughter, at 
these times seemed rather to increase than 
deviate his misery. He would soine- 
IlmfS take hm* in his arms, and pressing 
his boscaxL, would exclaim, pre^nting 
her to her mother, ‘‘Take her, Phedora! 
take our (iddld 1 her fate and yours rend my 
heart I Ah I why did you foUow me ? Had 
you abandoned me to my own sufferings, 
ou n^ ins&ted upon pstoking of them, 


perhaps s even -in ibis' de®m?t I could have 

and my 

child were living' happj^ and respected i in 
OUT native land I i The ^<mtk Sh^ora^ sel- 
ddm answered Min but ynth^teai^ ; looks^ 

linnaeus, has broad 


her words, her actions, all bore testimony to 
the tender and sincere affection by which 
she was attached to her husband. Separated 
from hnn she could have known no happi- 
ness ; nor did she so forcibly regret their 
exile* from their country, or their lall from 
grandeur, when she reflected that high digni- 
ties, places ol tiiist and danger, might have 
detained him at a distance from her. In ex- 
ile he never quitted her ; and therefore she 
could have almost rejoiced in Sibeiia, but for 
the grief she endured at seeing the affliction 
with which his soul was rent. 

Although Phedora had passed the first sea- 
son of youth, she w’^as still beautiful. De- 
voted to her Creator, her husband, and her 
child, time had not Mtherto effaced the 
charms that innocence and virtue had im- 
printed on her countenance. She seemed to 
have been created for love iji its greatest 
purity ; and if such were her destiny, it had 
been fulfilled. Attentive to all the wishes 
of her husband, she watched Ms looks to dis- 
cover what could contribute to his comfort 
or pleasure, that she might anticipate his 
wish before he had expressed it. She pre- 
pared their repasts herseK. Order, neatness, 
and comfort was the characteristic of their 
little abode. The largest apartment served 
as a sleeping-room for herself and Springer. 
It was warmed by a stove ; the walls were 
decorated with the drawings and work of 
Phedora and her daughter, and the windows 
were glazed, — a luxury seldom enjoyed in 
this country, and for which they were in- 
debted to the profit which Springer derived 
from the chase. Two small rooms completed 
their habitation : one was occupied by Eliza- 
beth ; in the other, where the garden and 
kitchen utensils were kept, slept the Tarta- 
rian peasant, their only attendant. 

Their days were spent in superintending 
their domestic concerns ; in making different 
articles of clothing out of the skins of the 
reindeer, which they dyed with a preparation 
from the bark of the birch, or lined with 
thick furs. But when Sunday arrived, Phe- 
doxa secretly lamented that she was deprived 
from attending Divine service, and spent a 
great part of the day in prayer. Prostrate 
before the God of all consolation, she invoked 
hm in behaff of tlie objects of her tenderness ; 
and- if her piety daily increased, one. of. the 
pbindpaX causes was,, that her ideas and her 
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expressions became more eloquent, and better i 
adapted to bestow that consolation which her I 
husband so much required, m proportion as 
her soul became elevated by devotion. 


The young Elizabeth, who knew no other 
country than the desolate one which she had 
inhabited fiom the age of four years, discov- 
ered beauties which nature bestows even up- 
on these inhospitable climes ; and, innocence 
finding x^leasuie everywheie, she amused her- 
self with climbing the locks which bordered 
the lake, in seaich of the eggs of hawks and 
white vultures, that build their nests there 
during summer. Sometimes she caught 
wood pigeons to fill a little aviary, and at 
others angled for carassins,* which move in 
shoals, whose purple shells, lying against 
one another, appear through the water like a 
sheet of fire covered with liquid silver. It 
never occuried to the happy days of her 
childhood that there could be a lot more for- 
tunate than her own. Her health was estab- 
lished by the keen air she breathed ; and 
exercise, in her light figure, united agility 
and strength ; while her countenance, beam- 
ing with innocence and ]Deace, each day 
seemed to disclose some new charm. Thus, 
far removed from the busy world and man- 
kind, did this lovely girl improve in beauty, 
for the eyes only of her parents, to charm no 
heart but tbeirs ; like the flower of the des- 
ert, which blooms before the sun, and arrays 
itself in not less brilliant colors, because it is 
destined to shine only in the presence of that 
luminary to which it is indebted for its ex- 
istence. 

The most fervent affections are those which 
are least divided. Thus Elizabeth, who 
knew no one except her parents (consequent- 
ly could love none but them), loved them 
with a fervor that scarcely admitted of com- 
parison. They were the protectors of her 
childhood, the partakers of her amusements, 

* Carassm is the specific name of a fish of the 
Carp kind. CypHnus GmmsHm, Linn. Its body 
is large, thick, and covered with scales of a middling 
size. It is brown on the back, greenish on the side, 
and yellowish with some spots of red mder the 
belly. It delights in lakes of which itie bottom is 
marly. 
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her only society. She knew nothing but 
wdiat they had taught her : to them w’'as she 
indebted for her talents, her knowledge, her 
studies, her recreations, and everything ; and 
feeling that without them she could do 
nothing, enjoy nothing, she delighted in a 
dependence that was felt only thiough the 
medium of the benefits which resulted from 
it. When reason and reflection, however, 
succeeded to the carelessness of childhood, 
Elizabeth observed the tears of hex mother, 
and percei\ ed that her father was unhappy. 
She often entieated of them to tell her the 
cause, but could obtain no other answer than 
that they regretted being such a distance 
from their countiy. But with the name of 
that country, or the rank they held in it, 
they did not intrust her, fearing to excite a 
vain regiet by informing her of the elevated 
rank from which they had been precijiitated. 
From the time that Elizabeth discovered the 
affliction of her parents, her thoughts no 
longei flowed in the same channel as before, 
and the w'hole tenor of her life became 
changed. The innocent amusements she 
had so much enjoyed lost all their attrac- 
tions. Her birds were neglected, and her 
flowers were forgotten : when she went down 
to the lake, it was no longer to cast the bait, 
or to navigate her little canoe, but to medi- 
tate profoundly upon a scheme which had 
become the sole occupation of her mind. 
Sometimes, seated upon a projecting rock, her 
eyes fixed upon the waters of the lake, she 
reflected upon the griefs of her jiarents and on 
the means of alleviating them. They wept 
for their country. Elizabeth knew not where 
this country was situated ; but that they were 
unhappy out of it was sufficient. All her 
thoughts were directed to devise some plan 
for restoring them to it. She -would then 
raise her eyes to heaven to im]ilore that as- 
sistance which she could expect from thence 
only ; and would remain buried in a revery 
so profound that the snow, falling in large 
flakes, and driven -with violence against her 
by the wind, could not disturb it. But if 
her parents called, in an instant she would 
descend from the tops of the rocks, to r^ceivo 
the lessons of her father or to assist h^ 
mother in her domestic avocations. Buf 
with them, or alone, whether engaged hi 
reading or occupied Mth her needle,! onfii^ole 
idea pursued her ; one prejedfe h^ecp^^oii 
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possession of her mind ; this project she kept 
profoundly secret, resolved not to mention it 
till the moment of her departure should arrive. 

Yes ; she resolved to tear herself from the 
embraces of her parents, — to ju'oceed alone, 
on foot, to Petersburg, and to implore of 
the Emperor pardon for her father. Such 
was the bold design which had presented 
itself to her imagination ; such was the 
daring enterprise, the dangers of which 
could not daunt the heroic courage of a 
young and timid female. She beheld, in 
their strongest light, many of the impedi- 
ments she must surmount, but her confi- 
dence in the Creator and the ardor of her 
wishes encouraged her ; and she felt con- 
vinced that she could overcome them all. 
As her scheme, however, began to untold 
itself, and she reflected upon the means of 
carrying it into execution, her ignorance 
could not fail to alarm hei. She had never 
passed the boundaries of the forest she in- 
habited ; how then was she to find her 
way to Petersburg ^ how could she travel 
through countiies inhabited by people who 
spoke a language unknown to her ? She 
must subsist upon charity : to submit to this 
she recalled to her aid those precepts of hu- 
mility which her mother had so carefully 
inculcated ; but her father had so often 
spoken of the inflexibility of mankind that 
she dreaded being reduced to implore their 
compassion. Elizabeth was too well ac- 
quainted with the tenderness of her parents 
to indulge the hope that they would facili- 
tate her journey. It was not to them that 
she could, in this instance, have recourse. 
To whom then could she apply, in the 
desert where she lived 1 to whom address 
herself in a dwelling, the entrance to which 
was forbidden to every human being 1 Still 
she <lid not despair ; the remembrance of an 
accident to which her father had nearly 
fallen a victim had engraven upon her 
mind the conviction that there is no place 
^ so desolate, in, which Providence cannot heat 
the prayers of the unfortunate and afford to 
them assistance. * 

i Borne years before Springer had been de^ 
liveted, % the intrepidity of a young stic|n- 
ger, from imminent perils upon one of 


came every winter to the plains of Ischim to 
kill elks and sables, and sometimes to hunt 
the bears of the Uralian Mountains,* which 
are occasionally seen in the environs of Sa- 
imka. In this dangerous cbase he had met 
Springer, and was the means of saving his 
life. From that period the name of Snioloff 
had nevei been mentioned in the abode of 
the exiles hut with reverence and gratitude. 
Elizabeth and her mother lelt the most 
lively regret at not knowing their benefac- 
tor, that they might offer to him their ac- 
knowledgments and benedictions ; but to 
Heaven they daily offered them for him, 
and mdulged the hope, at each return of the 
hunting season, that chance might lead him 
to their hul; They, however, expected in 
vain. Its entrance had been forbidden to 
him, as well as to every one else ; and he 
lamented not the restriction, as he was yet 
Ignorant of the tieasure which this humble 
habitation enclosed. 

Nevei theless, since Elizabeth had been 
thoroughly convinced of the difficulty of 
leaving the desert without some human aid, 
her thoughts had frequently rested upon 
young Smoloff. Such a protector would 
have dissipated all her terrors, and might 
have vanquished all the obstacles that op- 
posed her design. Who could be better 
calculated than he to give all the informa- 
tion she required respecting her journey 
from Saimka to Petersburg ; to instruct her 
in wbat method to get her petition delivered 
to the Emperor ? and, should her flight irri- 
tate the governor, who could be better cal- 
culated than a son to soften his resentment, 
move his compassion, and save her parents 
from being made responsible for her trans- 
gression 1 

Thus did she reflect on all the advantages 
which were likely to result from such a sup- 
port ; and as winter drew near s^ie resolved 
not to let the hunting season pass away 
without taking some steps to inform herself 

ITralian Motmtains serve as a boundary 
between Europe and the North of Asia. From 
north to south they extend in a straight line more 
ffian 1,SOO English mil^ They may be divided 
hffo three principal branches, ohe of which reaches 
io the Fwen Ocean. The highest point <ff the 
, plp^han Mouut^s le the Baehkb*^^ in the |ovcpm- 
j tel Or^lmig. Th^ abound in minerals, 
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wLetlier young Smoloff was in tlie country ; 
and, il‘ so, of seeking an opportunity to speak 
to Mm. 

Springer kad been so much affected by the 
terror of his wife and daughter, at the mere 
recital of the danger he had incuired, that 
he promised never agam to engage in the 
bear hunt, noi to extend his walks beyond 
the plain, except in pursuit of squirrels or 
ermines. N otwithstandmg this promise, Phe- 
dora could not see him depart to a distance 
without ten 01 : and she always continued 
till Ms return m a state of agitation and 
anxiety, as if Mb absence was the presage of 
some calamity. 

A heavy fail of snow congealed into a 
solid mass by an intense frost, had com- 
pletely covered the surface of the earth, 
when, on a fine morning in the month of 
December, Springer took his gun and pre- 
pared for the chase. Before Ms departure he 
embraced Ms wife and daughter, and prom- 
ised to return before the close of day ; but 
the hour had passed, night approached, and 
Spiinger arrived not. Since the adventure 
which threatened his life, this was the first 
time he had failed in the strictest punc- 
tuality, and the terror of Phedora was in- 
describable. Elizabeth, while she partook of 
it, sought every means to tranquillize her: 
she would have flown to seek and succor 
her father ; but she had not resolution to 
leave her mother in the agony in wMch she 
beheld her. 

At length, however, the delicate and timid 
Phedora, who hitherto had never ventured 
beyond the banks of the lake, roused to 
exertion by the violence of her agitation, 
resolved to accompany her daughter, in- 
tending, if she could find her husband, to 
incur any danger in offering him assistance. 
They proceeded together, through the un- 
derwood of the forest, towards the plain. 
The cold was intense, the firs appeared like 
trees of ice, their branches being hid under 
a thick covering of hoar-frost. A mist ob- 
scured the horizon. Kight’s near approach 
gave to each object a stiB gloomier shade, 
and the ground, smooth as a glass, refused 
to support the steps of the trembling Phe- 
dora. Elizabeth, reared in this climate, and 
accustomed to brave tbe extreme^t severity 
of the Veather, assisted her mother, and led 
te bn. Thus a tree, transplanted from its 


native soil, languishes in a foreign land, 
while the young suckling, that spiings from 
its root, habituated to the new climate, ac- 
quires strength, flourishes, and, in a few 
years, sustains the branches of the trunk 
that nourished it ; protecting, by its friendly 
shade, the tree to which it is indebted for 
existence. Before Phedoia had reached the 
plain her strength had totall}^ failed. “ Best 
here, my dear mother,” said Elizabeth, and 
let me go alone to the edge of the forest. If 
we stay longer, the darkness of the night 
will prevent me from distinguishing my 
father in the plain.” Phedora supported 
herself against a tree, while her daughter 
hastened forward, and in a few seconds she 
reached the plain. Some of the monuments 
with wMch it is interspersed are very high. 
Elizabeth climbed upon the most elevated 
of them : her heart was full of giief, and her 
eyes dim with tears. She gazed around in 
vain for her father ; all was still and lonely ; 
the obscurity of night began to render the 
search useless. Terror almost suspended 
her faculties, when the report of a gun re- 
vived her hopes. She had never heard this 
sound but from the hand of her father, and 
to her it appeared a certain indication that 
he was near. She rushed towards the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, and behind a 
pile of rocks discovered a man in a bending 
posture, apparently seeking for something 
upon the ground. “ My father, my father, ' 
is it you ? ” she exclaimed. He turned has- 
tily ; it was not Springer. His countenance 
was youthful and his air noble : at the sight 
of Elizabeth he stood amazed. it is 

not my father,” resumed she, with anguish ; 
“hut perhaps you may have seen him on 
the plain? 0, can you tell me wheie to 
find him?” — “I know nothing of your 
father, ” replied the stranger ; “ but surely 
yon ought not to be here alone at this un- 
seasonable hour ; you are exposed to gxeat 
danger, and should not venture.” — “ 0,” 
interrupted she, “I fear nothing but losing 
my father ! ” As she spoke she raised her 
eyes to heaven : their expression revealed 
at once firmness in affliction and dignity 
united with softness. They expressed the 
feelings of her soul, and seemed to 
her future destiny. The stranger had Aevjeir 
seen a person, nor had his imagma|ion 
painted a vision, like Elizabeth : he alna^^t 
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believed Hmself in a dream. When the fimt 
emotion of surprise had subsided, he in- 
quired the name of her father. “Peter 
Springer,” she replied. “ How 1 ” he ex- 
claimed, “ you are the daughter of the exile 
residing in a cottage by the lake ! Be 
comforted ; I have seen your father. It is 
not an hour since he left me ; he intended 
to make a ciicuit, and must be at home 
ere this.” 

Elizabeth listened no longer, but flew 
towards the spot where she had left her 
mother ; and on her she called with a voice 
of joy, that the sound might reanimate her 
before she could explain the cause ; but 
Phedora was gone. The terrified Elizabeth 
made the forest resound with the names of 
her parents. A well-known voice answered 
her from the side of the lake ; she redoubled 
her speed, arrived at the hut, and found her 
father and mother at the door, their arms 
held forth to receive her. Mutual embraces 
were followed by mutual explanations. 
Each of them had returned home by a dif- 
ferent road, but all were now united and 
happy. It was not till that moment that 
Elizabeth perceived the stranger had fol- 
lowed her. Springer immediately recognized 
Mm, and said, with profound regret, “ M. de 
Smoloff, it is very late; but, alas! you 
know I am not permitted to offer you an 
asylum, even for a single night.” — “ M. de 
* Bmoloff!” exclaimed^ Elizabeth apd her 
mother, “our deliverer! Is it indeed he 
whom we behold 1 ” They fell at his feet ; and 
while Phedora, unable to express her ac- 
knowledgments, bathed them with her tears, 
Elizabeth thus address^ Mm : “ de Smo- 
M, three years have now elapsed since you 
^fed my fathers life ; during that period 
ho# a day has passed on wMch our fervent 
We mot been offered up to the Al- 
t# beteoech him to reward and Mess 
pmyera, then, have been 
with the most 
, he has deigned to 

tMa blessed abode ; 
; tm# such a 

ered the * Axetium-to S^mha,atthls 
houh wouMl he attended ’"hith danger, and 
ndt hois^ 

of ho^iality io iSl 


pledged bis honor to the governor of To- 
bolsk not to receive any one under his roof, 
and to fail in his word, solemnly given, was 
a dreadful alternative. He proposed, there- 
fore, to accompany the youth to Saimka. “ I 
will take a torch,” said he ; “I am well ac- 
quainted with every turn of the forest, and 
with all those places w'hich we must avoid, 
and fear not to conduct you safely.” The 
terrified Phedora lushed forward to prevent 
him ; and Smoloff, addressing him respect- 
fully, “ Permit me, sir,” said he, “ to solicit a 
shelter in your cottage till break of day. I 
know what are my father^s injunctions, and 
the motives which compel him to show you 
so much severity ; hut I am certain that he 
would authorize me, on this occasion, to 
release you from your promise, and I will 
engage to return shortly and thank you, in 
his name, for the asylum you will have 
granted me.” Springer overcame his scru- 
ples ; he took the young man by the hand, 
conducted him into his cottage, and, placing 
him near the stove, seated himself by his 
side, w’-hile Phedora and her daughter pre- 
pared their repast. 

Elizabeth was dressed according to the cos- 
tume of the peasants of Tartary, in trousers 
made of the skin of the reindeer, and a short 
petticoat of crimson stuff, looped up ; while 
her hair, in graceful ringlets, almost reached 
the ground. A close vest, buttoned at the 
side, displayed to advantage the elegance of 
her form, and her sleeves, turned hack above 
the elbow, discovered her beautifully shaped 
arm. The simplicity of her dress seemed 
to enhance the mild dignity of her manners, 
and all her gestures were accompanied with a 
grace which did not escape the observation of 
Smoloff, who, as he watched her, experienced 
an emotion to which he had before been a 
stranger. Elizabeth beheld him with equal 
delight, but it was a delight pure as her 
mind ; founded on the gratitude she owed 
him, and on the hope of his assistance, which 
she had so long indulged. That Power who 
dives into the intoost recesses of the heart 
beheld not in the heart of Elizabeth a single 
thought which had not for its object the hap- 
piness of her parents ; for to them, exclu- 
mvely of every other earthly attachment, was 
at devoted. 

, I iJHuring flipper jouqg Spaoloflf Stated that 
he hkd been toee days at Saimka,' whqre he 
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I know and feel — I deeply feel tkeix 
value ! 

During tMs scene young Smoloff kad in 
vain endeavored to repress his tears ; they 
had faEen more than once. He had at- 
tempted to speak, but his voice refused ut- 
terance ; at last, after a pause of some 
minutes, “Sir,^^ said he, ^‘from the melan- 


ness have I witnessed ! In the deserts of 
Beresow,* upon the borders of the Frozen 
Sea, I have seen men who possessed not in 
the wide world a single friend ; who never 
received a caress nor heard the soothing lan- 
guage of consolation. Insulated and separa- 
ted from all mankind, they were not merely 
banished ; their misery admitted of no allevi- 
ation.” — ‘^And when Heaven has spared 
you and my child,” interiupted Phedora, and 
addressing her husband in an accent of ten- 
der repijoach, “ should you complain so bit- 
terly 1 Had she been taken from you, what 
would you have done 1 ” Springer shuddered 
at the idea. He seized the hands of Ms 
daughter and his wile, and, pressing them 
to his heart, he exclaimed tenderly, 
Heaven be my witness how strongly do I 
feel that I am not deprived of every bless- 
ing I ” 


As soon as the morning dawned, young 
Smoloff took his leave of the exiles. Eliza- 
beth with regret saw him depart, for she 
was impatient to reveal her project to him, 
and to implore his assistance. Not a mo- 
ment’s opportunity had presented itself for her 
to speak to him in private. Her parents had 
never quitted the apartment, and she could 
not address him unobserved in their presence. 
She hoped, however, as she should see him 
often, to be more fortunate .another time ; 

^Beresow, or Beresov, is a city of Sibe4% 
situated in a province of the same name, to fie 
northeast of Tobolsk, and 372 miles distani frpm 
it, in 64" N. latitude, and, 64° 14' % fengiidi 
Prmce Menzikof died there in exile In 17^^ 
district Beresov has some valuable f f ^ 


wandering in a desmt. Innocent victim 1 
you know not the blessings from, which you 
are debarred ; but I, who no longer possess 


the power of bestowing them upon you, 
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and tlierefore, as lie took leave, she said, in 
the most anxious manner : — 

“ Will you not come again, M. de Smoloff ? 
Ah ! promise me that this is not to be the 
last time I am to see the deliverer of my 
father.’^ 

Springer was surprised at the earnestness 
of her address, and felt somewhat uneasy. 
He reflected on the orders of the governor, 
and resolved not to disobey them a second 
time. Smoloff replied to Elizabeth’s request, 
that he was certain of obtaining from his 
father an exception in his favor, and that 
he would go that very day to solicit it. 

But, sir,” he said to Springer, when I am 
asking this favor for myself, can I not de- 
liver any message from you ? Is there any 
favor that you may also require at his 
hands — ‘‘Ko, sir,” answered Springer 
with unusual gravity, I have no request 
to trouble you with.” His guest looked 
down dejected ; then addressing himself to 
Phedora, he repeated his question in nearly 
the same terms. ‘‘Sir,” she replied, “I 
should be glad if the governor would allow 
myself and my daughter to go to Saimka, on 
Sundays, to hear mass.” Smoloff undertook 
to obtain this permission, and departed with 
the benedictions of the whole family, and 
with the secret wishes of Elizabeth for his 
speedy return. 

During his walk back to Saimka, Smoloff 
could think only of her. His imagination 
had been forcibly struck at her first appear- 
ance in the desert, and his heart had been 
deeply interested in the scene which he had 
afterwards witnessed between her and her 
parents. He recalled to his memory every 
word she had uttered, her looks, her man- 
net ; and Ms mind dwelt particularly upon 
the last words he had heard her utter. 
Without this last address, a sort of respect, 
approaching to veneration, would perhaps 
have deterred him from presuming to love 
her ; hut the eagerness with which Elizabeth 
had expressed a desire to see him again, and 
the temdet sentiment with ‘^hich her request 
had been acseompanied, could not fail to ex- 
dte in his mind a^ai^icdon that she had 
h^ actuated by feelings ^mite to his own. 
Hil ardent and youthM' im^fnation dwelt 
upon the thought,, and.pei^aded^^himt^^^ 
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a mutual sympathy now existed between 
them. He was impatient to read, in the 
innocent heart of Elizabeth, the confirmation 
of his hopes. Ah! how far was he from 
imagining the sentiments that he was des- 
tined, on a futiu'e day, to discover there. 

After Smolofl’s visit to the hut, Springer’s 
melancholy seemed to have increased. He 
reflected upon the generosity, the intrepidity, 
the gentleness of character, which this young 
man appeared to possess ; and it was ever 
present to his mind that such was the com- 
panion he would have chosen for his daugh- 
ter. Her situation, however, prevented him 
from dwelling on the idea ; and, far from 
being desirous of seeing Smoloff again, he 
dreaded his return ; for it would have been 
an afliiction infinitely more insupportable 
than any he had yet experienced, to see his 
child the victim of hopeless love. 

One evening, while plunged in deep de- 
jection, his head supported by his hand, his 
elbow resting on his knee, he heaved a deep 
sigh. Phedora dropped her needle, and, 
fixing her eyes upon her husband, with an 
expression of the most heartfelt commisera- 
tion, she implored Heaven to enable her to 
banish his vain regret, and to pour the balm 
of consolation into his wounded soul. 

Elizabeth from a distant comer of the 
room observed them both, and felt a secret 
joy as she reflected that a day might possi- 
bly come when she should be able to restore 
them to their former happiness, not doubting 
that Smoloff would encourage and facilitate 
her enterprise. A secret instinct assured her 
that he would he moved by it, and would 
assist Jier ; but she feared the refusal of her 
parents, and particularly that of her mother. 
Nevertheless, to depart without their knowl- 
edge would be repugnant to her feelings, nay, 
would be impossible, as she knew not the 
name of their country nor the nature of the 
offence for which she was to supplicate for- 
giveness of the Emperor. It was necessary, 
therefore, to discover to them her intention, 
and the present seemed to be a flt moment 
for the disclosure. Therefore, bending one 
knee to the ground, she fervently implored 
aid from the Almighty, and that he would 
incline her parents to grant her suit. Then, 
approaching her father, she stood behind 
him, leaning upon the hack of the chair on 
vJ^hieh he was seated. For some moments 
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she remained silent in the hope that he would 
perceive and speak to her ; hut he contmued 
in the same dejected attitude, and she broke 
the silence thus : ‘‘Will you permit me, my 
father, to ask you a question I ” He raised 
his head, and made a sign that she might 
proceed. “When M. de Smoloff inquired 
the other day if you wished for anything, 
you answeied no. Is it true that there is 
nothing you wish lor — “ Nothing that he 
could proem e me.” — “And who then could 
grant your wish — “ The hand of justice.” 

— “ Where, my father, is justice to be found '2 ” 

— “ In heaven, my child ; but if you mean 
upon earth, nowhere.” As he ceased speak- 
ing, a deeper gloom overcast his brow, and he 
resumed his melancholy attitude. 

After a shoit pause Elizabeth again ven- 
tured to speak. “ My dearest parents,” said 
she, in a tone of excessive animation, “ hear 
me ; I have this day completed my seven- 
teenth year. This was the day on which I 
received from you a being that will be valu- 
able indeed in my estimation, if to you I am 
allowed to devote it, — to you whom my soul 
reveres and cherishes as the living images of 
my Creator. From the time of my birth not 
a day has passed unmarked by your benefits, 
unendeared by tokens of your love. Hither- 
to the only return in my power to make has 
been gratitude and tenderness. But vrhat 
avails gratitude if it be not shown ? What 
avails tenderness if 1 cannot prove it ? — 0 
my beloved parents 1 forgive the presump- 
tion of your child ; once in her life she would 
do for you what, from the hour of her birth, 
you have so unceasingly done for her. Con- 
descend, then, to intrust her with the secret 
of your misfortunes.” — “My child, what 
wouldst thou aski” interrupted her father. 

— “ That you would inform me of as much 
as it is needful for me to know to be able to 
prove the extent of my regard for you : Heav- 
en bear testimony to the motive which in- 
duces me to make this request.” As she ut- 
tered these words she fell on her knees before 
her father, and raised her eyes towards him 
with a look of the moat moving supplication. 
An expression so noble shone through the 
tears that overflowed het countenance, and 
the heroism of her soul reflected an air so 
angelic over the humility of her attitude, that 
a suspicion of her project instantaneously 
darted across the mind of Springer. TJnahle 


to shed a tear or to hreathe a sigh, he re- 
mained silent, motionless, struck with a sort 
of awe like that which the pieseiice of an 
angel might have inspired. No circumstance 
attending his misfoitunes had ever had the 
power to move his soul to such a degree as 
the words that Elizabeth had uttered ; and 
his firm spirit, which even regal dignity had 
not been able to intimidate, was subdued by 
the voice of his child, and he attempted in 
vam to stiive against the emotions that over- 
powered it. 

While Springer remained silent, Elizabeth 
continued kneeling before him. Her mother 
approached to raise her. Phedora had not 
observed the motion or the look which had 
revealed to Springer the secret of Ms daugh- 
ter’s heart ; and she was still far from imagin- 
ing the trial with which her tenderness was 
threatened. “ Why,” said she, “ why do you 
hesitate to confide m your child the history 
of our misfortunes] Is it her youth that 
prevents you] Can you fear that the soul 
of Elizabeth will suffer itself to be weakly 
depressed by the knowledge of our reverse of 
fortune]” 

“ No,” replied Springer, looking steadfastly 
on his daughter, — “ no, it is not weakness that 
I apprehend from her.” From these words, 
and from the expressive look which accom- 
panied them, Elizabeth saw that her father 
had understood her. She pressed his hand 
in silence, that he alone might comprehend 
her meaning, for she knew the heart of her 
mother, and was glad to retard the moment 
in which it must he afflicted. “ 0 Heaven ! ” 
exclaimed Springer, “ forgive me that I have 
dared to repine. I regretted the blessings of 
which I was deprived, hut I knew not those 
thou hadst in store for me. Elizabeth, in 
this one happy day you have made me ample 
amends for twelve years of suffeiing.” — “ My 
father,” she replied, “ say not again there is 
no real happiness on earth, when the child of 
such a parent can be blessed with hearing 
words like these. But speak ! tell me, I con- 
jure you, your name, that of your country, and 
the cause of your unhappiness.” — “ Unhap- 
piness I 1 am unhappy no longer ; my coun- 
try is wherever I can live with my daughter. 
The name in which I place my greatest gloiy 
is that of the father of Elizabeth.” — “ 0 rpy 
child ! ” interrupted Phedora, “ I d^d 
think the tenderness I bore yotr couM adml^ 
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of increase ; but you baye afforded consola- j 
tion to your father.” 

At these words Springer’s firmness was en- 
tirely subdued. He burst into tears, and, 
pressing his wife and daughter to his heart, 
repeated in a yoice broken with sobs, Par- 
don, 0 Most High! pardon an ungrateful 
being who presumed to murmur at thy de- 
crees ; and, 0 God ! withhold the chastise- 
ments which his temerity has deserved,” 

When these violent emotions had subsided, 
Springer said to his daughter, My child, I 
give you my word that I will inform you of 
every particular which you wish to know ; 
but yon must wait some days. I cannot 
speak of my sufferings at the moment ; you 
have taught me to forget them.” 

The obedient Elizabeth ventured not to 
press him further, determining to wait with 
deference till he should feel inclined to give 
the information he had promised. But she 
waited for that moment in vain; Springer 
appeared to dread it and to avoid her. He 
had guessed her intention ; and, though no 
language could express the gratitude and ad- 
miration of this fond parent, his tenderness 
would not permit him to grant the consent 
Tvhich he knew she would entreat ; nor did 
he consider himself absolutely authorized to 
refuse it This was, indeed, the only resource 
from which he might hope to be re-established 
in his rights, and to replace Elizabeth in the 
rank to which she was bom ; hut when he 
reflected on the fatigues she must undergo 
and on the dangers she must incur, the idea 
was insupportable. Willingly would he have 
sacrificed his own life to reinstate his family 
in their rank and possessions, but to risk that 
of his daughter in such an attempt was a trial 
to which he felt his courage was unequal. 

The silence of her father taught Ehzaheth 
the line of conduct she ought to pursue. 
She was certain that he had penetrated into 
her design, for he was more deeply affected 
than she had ever seen him ; but, if he had 
approved of it, would he, with so much pre- 
caution, have -avoided speakiqg to her upon 
the subject 1 ^Indeed, when she deliberately 
considered her^ scheme, seen|ed, even to 
herself, so impt^tioable|that *e, feared her 
parents would only thejeffiision 

of filial enthusla^A, In ordet, therefore, to 
place Imr _ # Ay :E£i6re 




it divested of some of the greater obstacles 
by which it was opposed, and with this view 
it was requisite to solicit the advice and as- 
sistance of Smoloff. Determining, therefore, 
to maintain silence upon the subject, and not 
to disclose the secret entirely to her parents, 
till she had conversed with him, she waited 
impatiently for his return. 

Elizabeth foresaw that one of the strongest 
reasons that would withhold the consent of 
her parents would he the difficulty of her 
iindertaldng to travel eight hundred leagues 
on foot, in the severest climate of the earth. 
To lessen this difficulty as much as possible, 
and to prepare herself for hardship and fa- 
tigue, she exercised her strength daily in the 
plains of IscMm. Whether the snow, drifted 
by the wind, beat against her with a violence 
that opposed her passage, or a thick mist 
concealed almost the path before her, she re- 
linquished not her resolution, sometimes, in 
contradiction even to the wishes of her par- 
ents ; thus, by degrees, accustoming herself 
to endure the clemency of weather and their 
disapprobation. 


Siberia, in winter, is subject to sudden 
storms. Often, during this season, when the 
sky appears serene, dreadful hurricanes arise 
instantaneously and obscure the atmosphere. 
They are impelled from the opposite sides of 
the horizon, and when they meet the stron- 
gest trees in vain oppose their violence. In 
vain the pliant birch bends to the ground ; 
its flexible branches with their trembling 
leaves are broken and dispersed. The snow 
rolls from the tops of the mountains, carry- 
ing with it enormous masses of ice which 
break against the points of the rocks : these 
break in their turn, and the wind, carrying 
away the fri^ents, together with those of 
the falling huts, in which the terrified ani- 
mals have in vain sought shelter, whirls them 
aloft in the air, and, dashing them back to 
the earth, strews the ground with the ruins 
of every production of nature. 

One morning in the month of, January 
Ifiizabeth was overtaken by one of these ter- 
rible storms. She was in the plain near the 
Bifle chapel ; and as soon as the sudden dark- 
.^essnf the sky announced the approaching 
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tempest, she sought shelter under its yenera- 
hie roof. The furious wind soon attacked 
this feeble edifice, and, shaking it to its foun- 
dation, threatened every instant to level it 
with the ground. Elizabeth, prostrate before 
the altar, was insensible to fear. The storm 
she had heard destroying all around her ex- 
cited in her bieast no sensation but that of a 
reverential awe caused by a natural reflection 
on the Omnipotent Being from whose hand 
it came. As hei life might be serviceable to 
her parents, she felt assured that Heaven 
would, for their sake, watch over and guard 
it, till she had delivered them from suffering. 
This sentiment, approaching almost to super- 
stition, created by the fervor of her filial 
piety, inspii’ed Elizabeth with a tranquillity ! 
so perfect, that, in the midst of warring ele- 
ments, with the thunderbolts of heaven fall- 
ing around her, she yielded calmly to the 
heaviness which oppressed her, and, lying 
down at the foot of the altar, before which 
she had been offering up her prayers, she fell 
into a slumber secure and peaceful as that of 
innocence reposing on the bosom of a father. 

On this very day Smoloff had returned 
from Tobolsk. After his arrival at Saunka 
he hastily proceeded to the cottage of the ex- 
iles. He brought the permission which Phe- 
dora had solicited. Her daughter and her- 
self were allowed to attend Divine service at 
Saimka every Sunday ; bur, so far from any 
indulgence being extended to Springer, the 
orders of the court respecting him were more 
strict than ever. And, in allowing young 
Smoloff to see him once more, the Governor 
of Tobolsk had consulted his feelings rather 
than his duty ; but this visit was to be the 
last i of this his father had exacted a solemn 
promise. Smoloff was grieved to the soul at 
so much severity ; but as he drew near the 
dwelling of Elizabeth his melancholy dis- 
persed. He thought less of the pain of tak- 
ing leave, under the cruel restriction imposed 
upon him by his father, than of the delight 
he should experience from seeing her again. 

In the first ardent pursuit of the youthful 
mind, the enjoyment of the present felicity 
is so animated, so complete, that it obliter- 
ates all idea of the future, and engrosses 
the soul so entirely that no room is left for 
the anticipation of future distress. Happi- 
ness is a sensation too ardently felt hy youth 
to suffer them to waste a thought upon the 


instability of its duration. But when, on 
entering the cottage, Smoloff looked round 
foi Elizabeth in vain, and reflected that he 
might not be able to prolong his visit until 
her return, his disappointment was too ap- 
parent to escape the most supeificial observa- 
tion. In vain did Phedora address him in 
the most affecting terms of gratitude, bless- 
ing the hand which had reopened for her 
the house of God, and had preserved the 
life of her beloved husband. In vain did 
Spiinger call him the protector, the com- 
forter of the afflicted. He appeared almost 
insensible to their discourse, and, in the lit- 
tle that he spoke, the name of Elizabeth 
every instant escaped his lips. His evident 
embarrassment betrayed the emotions of his 
heart ; and the disclosure rendered him the 
dearer to that of Phedora. His love for her 
daughter flattered her pride ; and surely no 
mother had more reason to be proud of a 
child. 

Springer was not less sensible of the merit 
of his daughter ; hut, fearing she would dis- 
cover the visible partiality of the young 
man, which might disturb her peace, he 
reminded Smoloff of the obedience that was 
: due to his father ; thereby hoping to termi- 
nate a visit, which, by divers jiretences, the 
i youth had thought to prolong. It was at 
j this period that the storm arose ; and the 
parents trembled for the safety of their child. 

I “ Elizabeth ! what will become of my Eliza- 
! heth ] ” exclaimed the agonized mother. 
Springer took his stick in silence, and went 
I to seek his daughter ; Smoloff rushed after 
‘ him. 

The tempest raged with terrific violence 
on every side ; the trees were torn up by 
the roots, and any attempt to cross the forest 
would be attended with imminent danger. 
Springer remonstrated with Smoloff, and 
endeavored, but in vain, to deter him from 
following. Smoloff saw all the danger, but 
he saw it with a secret satisfaction ; he was 
happy to brave it for Elizabeth, as it might 
afford him opportunity of giving proof to 
her of an affection which he would scarcely 
have dared to declare to her by any other 
means. 

They proceeded till they reached the mid- 
dle of the forest. “ On which side shdl 
turn ‘I ” asked Smoloff. Let us jroteed 
1 towards the plaim,” Springer ‘fshe 
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mother, hut do you know whether it will he 
possible to do so I whether you will he able 
to resist the violence of a tempest which M. 
de Smolofl* and myself have escaped only by 
" — “ I will try,” answered she ; 


the broken houghs and from the iragments a miracle, 
of rock which the wind whirled over their ‘‘my strength is greater than you imagine ; 
heads, they walked forward as fast as the and I rejoice in an opportunity which 
snow, which heat in their faces, would per- enables me to show you how much it is 
mit. capable of performing, when the consolation 

On reaching the plain, the danger with of my mother calls forth its exertion.” 
which they had been menaced from the As she spake, unwonted courage beamed 
breaking of the trees ceased; but in this in her eyes ; and Springer helieved that he 
exposed situation they were sometimes driv- could depend upon her exertions. She 
en backward, and at others thrown down by rested on her father and Smoloff, who 
the violence of the tempest. At length they jointly supported her, and sheltered her head 
reached the chapel, in which they hoped with their wide mantles. How much did 
Elizabeth had sought a refuge. Blit when Smoloif rejoice in that boisterous wund 
they beheld this precarious shelter, the walls which obliged Elizabeth to trust to him for 
of which consisted only of slightly joined support! He thought not of his own life, 
planks, that creaked in the wind and seemed which he would gladly have exposed a 
every instant ready to fall, they began to thousand times to prolong those moments, 
shudder lest she might he within them. He feared not even for the life of Elizabeth, 
Animated with indescribable ardor, Smoloff which, in the ecstasy that possessed him, he 
rushed into the chapel, and, to his astonish- would have defied the elements combined to 
ment, beheld Elizabeth, not terrified, pale, hinder him from preserving, 
and trembling, but in a peaceful sleep before The sky now began to assume its serenity, 
the altar. Struck with unutterable surprise, the clouds dispersed, and the wind by de- 
he stops, points out to Springer the cause of grees ceased. Springer recovered his spirits, 
his amazement ; and, impelled by similar but those of Smoloff were depressed. Eliza- 
sentiments of veneration, they fall on their beth withdrew her arm, and chose to walk 
knees by the side of the angel sleeping under on unassisted, for she was desirous of hrav- 
the protection of Heaven, The father bent ing, before her father, the remainder of the 
over his child, while Smoloff, casting clown storm. She was proud of her strength, and 
his eyes, retired some steps, not presuming was eager to display before him a proof of 
^ approach too near to such supreme inno- it ; with the hope of convincing him that it 
^ would not fail when she should undertake 

Elizabeth awoke, hehelcl her father, and, to obtain his pardon from the Emperor,* were 
throwing herself into his arms, exclaimed, it necessary to go to the remotest extremity 
“Ah 1 I knew you watched over me.” of the earth to seek it. 

^ pressed her to his heart. “ My Phedora received them all with transports 
child,” said he, “ into what agonies have you of joy, and fervently thanked Heaven for 
thrown your mother and me!” — “ 0, my having restored them to her. She was de- 
father i pardon me for causing those tears,” lighted in again receiving her daughter; 
answered Elizabeth ; “ let us hasteU to re- dried her dripping garments, and, taking off 
lieve the terrors of my mother.” In rising, her fur bonnet, smoothed her long hair, 
she perceived SmoloffL Ah ! ” said she, in For -maternal cares, like these, which Eliza- 
gentle accents of ple^tire and, surprise, “ all beth received daily from the hands of her 
my protectors have then been watching over mother, her affectionate heart became every 
me, Heaveii, my father, and you.” It was day more grateful. Young Smoloff was 
not without ext3*an:e difficulty that the affected at witnessing them, and felt that the 
young man could! repress the sanctions of happiness he should experience in becoming 
his heart husband of Elizabeth would be much 

Springer retoned. * ^My dear chfid,” increased by being also the son of the amia- 
said he, you speak of rejoining your ble Phedora. 
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TLe storm had now entirely subsided, and 
night had begun to spread its dark shade 
over the cloudless sky. Springer pressed 
the hand of his guest, and, with a mixed 
sensation of sorrow and of tenderness, re- 
minded him that it was time to depart. 
Elizabeth then learned, for the first time, 
that he was come to take a farewell. The 
color forsook her cheeks at the intelligence, 
and her embarrassment became visible. 

What 1 ” said she to him, “ shall I never 
see you again?" — “0 yesl^ replied he, 
eagerly, as long as you inhabit these deserts 
and I am free I wOl not quit Saimka. I 
shall see you at church whenever } on come, 
and I shall see you on the plain upon the 
banks of the lake whenever this happiness 
is allowed me." He suddenly stopped, 
astonished at his own feelings and at what 
he had uttered; but Elizabeth did not under- 
stand him. In all he had said she only re- 
marked the certainty of their meeting again, 
and that she should be able to consult him 
respecting her enterprise. Comforted by 
these hopes, she to< 5 i: leave of him with less 
regret. 


WateisT Sunday arrived, Elizabeth and her 
mother, after an early breakfast, set out for 
Saimka. Springer bade them adieu with a 
feeling of regret, as this was the first time 
since his exile that he had remained alone 
in the cottage. But he concealed his sensa- 
tions and blessed them with composure, 
recommending them to the protection of the 
Supi^me Being whom they were going to 
invole. The weather was fine ; the Tartarian 
pea^ijfe them as a guide through the 
for^: ^imfea ; its distance appeared short. 
Oh ^tenng the church, eveiy ^ye was turned 
towa|rds Ihmni but theirs were reverently 
east down* ^hik their hearts were fixed upon 
OodMon^i Tht| ^vpced tb the altar, and, ^ 
theh sincere snp-i 
plcsiilons fo!r ihs objeel ; and if those 
of Ehzabeth were more cmnpijehmt^we than 
the supplication of Phedora, the beneficent 
Being who knew their; hearts heard them 
with equal indulgence. 

During the time the ceremony lasted, 
Elizabeth did not remove the ^ veil which 


concealed her face. Her thoughts were s® 
entirely engrossed by her Creator and her 
parents, that they did not extend even to 
him from whom she hoped loi protection. 
The pious concert of voices which chanted 
the sacred hymns made an impression on her 
senses which approached to ecstasy. Her 
imagination painted the heavens opening, 
and the Almighty himself presenting an 
angel to conduct her on her journey. This 
imaginary vision lasted as long as the music 
vibrated upon her delighted ear. When 
that ceased, she raised her head, and the 
first object that presented itself to her view 
was young Smoloff, leaning against one of 
the pillars at a little distance, with his eyes 
fixed intently upon her. He appeared to her 
to he the angel that God had presented, the 
guardian angel who was to assist her in the 
deliverance of her father. Her eyes beamed 
with confidence and Avith gratitude. Smo- 
loff was moved by their expression ; it 
seemed to be in unison with what passed in 
his mind; for he also felt grateful for the 
happiness he enjoyed in again beholding her, 
and in believing himself beloved. 

On leaving the church he proposed to com 
duct Phedora and Elizabeth in his sledge to 
the entrance of the forest. Phedora con- 
sented with pleasure, as she would thereby 
be the sooner able to rejoin her beloved 
busbahd. But Elizabeth was disappointed 
by this arrangement. She had flattered her- 
self that, in the course of a walk, some 
opportunity might have occurred of speaking 
tc Smoloff in private. In a carriage this 
would be impossible. She could not speak 
on the subject before her mother, who, as 
yet, was wholly ignorant of her design, and 
would, on its first disclosure, reject it with 
terror, and forbid him to afford her any 
assistance. Yet it appeared to Elizabeth 
that she ought not tq lose such an opportu- 
nity of mentioning her scheme to him, as, 
possibly, none equally faAmrable might ever 
occur again. Thus was her mind agitated 
and pe^fexed, when the sledge had already 
plissed tlm border of the forest to which 
Smoloff had proposed to drive them. But 
wanting resolution to leave Elizabeth, he 
went on till th^ reached the banks of 
the lake. There he was obliged to stojx 
Phedora descended first, and, taking his 
l:umdj|Said, you not sometimes walk 
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tliis Elizabeth, who followed her 

mother, whi=ipeied, in a faltering tone, 
^^No, not this way, but to the little chapel 
on the plain, to-morrow.” Thus did she 
innocently appoint a meeting, without think- 
ing of the interpretation that Smoloff might 
give to her words. She fancied that she 
had spoken only of her father ; and on see- 
ing in Smoloff’s countenance that her re- 
quest had been heard and would be granted, 
hers brightened with joy. 

While Phedora and her daughter walked 
towards their dwelling, Smoloff, entranced 
with delight, returned alone across the forest. 
He could no longer doubt that Elizabeth 
loved him. And, with the knowledge he 
had of her, the certainty of this excited in 
-his breast the most lively emotions of joy. 

» He had never beheld beauty equal to hers ; 
he had lately seen her, in the presence of her 
Maker, the image of piety and of innocence : 
he had also seen repeated proofs of the 
tenderness of her heart in her conduct to- 
waids her parents ; and how could a heart 
so tender fail of being induced to love the 
man to whom a father’s life was owing. In- 
genuous and candid, from her education in 
the midst of a desert, how should she have 
acquired the art of concealing her senti- 
ments ^ Yet he felt astonished at her wish- 
ing to see him unknown to her parents ; but 
he easily found excuses for an indiscretion 
which he dared to attribute to excess of love. 

It was not with the embarrassment which 
is generally attendant on stolen meetings of 
this nature, but with all the security of un- 
suspecting innocence, that Elizabeth re- 
paired, on the following morning, to the 
chapel. Her steps were lighter and her 
pace was swifter than usual ; for she con- 
sidered that what she was doing was the first 
movement she had made towards the libera- 
tion of her father. The sun shone with 
splendor on the snowy plains ; and thou- 
sands of icicles, hanging suspended from the 
branches of the trees, reflected its blight 
image in various forms of beauty and gran- 
deur ; but this lustre, so biilliant and clear, 
was less pure and less noble than the soul of 
Ebzabeth. She entered the cbapel. Sm*.)- 
loff was not there ; his delay disturbed her ; 
a slight gloom overspread her countenance. 
It Nj^as not caused by disappointed vanity, 
nor even by neglected love. Fo passion, no 
46 


foible, could at this moment have found a 
place in her heart ; but she dreaded lest 
some accident or unforeseen circumstance 
might have prevented the arrival of him 
whom she so anxiously expected. With 
fervency she implored of the Almighty not 
to piolong the perplexity she endured. 
Durmg her supplication Smoloff entered : 
he was astonished to find her there before 
him, who had hastened upon the wings of 
love. 

The passions of the human heart are swift 
in search of their gratification ; but Eliza- 
beth this day afforded a proof that virtue, in 
the performance of its duty, was still swifter. 

On seeing Smoloff, she raised her hands 
to Heaven in token of gratitude ; then turn- 
ing towards him with a graceful and expres- 
sive motion, Ah, M. de Smoloff,” said she, 
“ how impatiently have I waited for you ! ” 
These words, the expression of her counte- 
nance, the exactness with which she had 
kept the appointment, all tended to confirm 
the delighted youth in the supposition that 
he was beloved. He was on the point of 
declaring to her the fervor by which he was 
animated; but she did not give him time. 
“ Listen to me, M. de Smoloff,” said she ; 

I have sought this opportunity of seeing 
you, that I might imploro, your assistance in 
an attempt to restore liberty to my father. 
Win you promise me your aid and counsel 
These few words completely overturned 
all the ideas that Smoloff had entertained. 
Distressed, embarrassed, he perceived Ms 
error ; but it did not diminish Ms love 
for Elizabeth. He knelt ; she imagined 
that it was before God ; but it was to her 
that this mark of veneration was paid, and he 
solemnly declared that he would perform 
everything she required. 

She resumed her discourse : “ Since the 
dawn of reason enlightened my soul, my 
parents have been the sole objects of my 
thoughts ; their love has been my greatest 
blessing, and to contribute to their happi- 
ness is my only wish. They are miserable. 
Heaven calls me to their relief, and has 
led you to this spot to aid me in fulfilling 
my destiny. My design is to proceed tq 
Petersburg to solicit my father’s pardqn.*^ 
Smoloff, overwhelmed with astonwhmm% 
indicated by his gestures tl]^at thei IfO^I 
appeared to Mm utterly impra#^tei? to 
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sTae Hastily continued, "I cannot tell how am convinced of his innocence ” — “HowP^ 
long this design has held possession of my said Smoloff, “ you know not the rank your 
mind. It seems to me that I received it father held, nor the name by which you 
with my existence ; it is the first that I re- must speak of him 1 “ Neither, answered 

member, and it has never (Quitted me. In she. — “ Astonishing,” he exclaimed, “ that 
my sleeping as in my waking moments it neither pride nor ambition should have had 
pursues me. It is this idea that has always any share in suggesting an enteiprise to 
occupied me when with you ; and it was which your whole soul is devoted ! You 
this which induced me to request to see know not the honors you would regain ; you 
you here, as it has inspired me with courage think only of your parents. But what is 
sufficient to dread neither fatigue nor pov- grandeur of birth to a soul like yours? 
erty nor opposition nor death. Indeed, so What to the sentiments which inspire it is 
bent I am upon leaving Siberia that I should the lofty name of — ” “ Hold,” interrupted 
feel inclined to disobey my parents were they she, the secret you are about to reveal 
to refuse their consent. You see, M. de Smo- belongs to my father, and from him only 
lofi, that it would be in vain to remonstrate I must learn it.” ~ “ True,” replied Smoloff, 
with me : my resolution is not to be shaken.” in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, “ there 
During this address all the flattering hopes is no principle of honor, no point of deli- 
that Smoloff had entertained completely van- cacy, which is not an inmate in your soul.” 
ished ; but his admiration soared far beyond Elizabeth resumed the subject of her expe- 
the powers of description. Such heroism in a dition to ask when Smoloff would give her 
female, and in one so young, exceeded any- the information that was requisite for it. I 
thing that he had ever imagined ; and his must take time to consider it,” answered he ; 
tears, which flowed unrestrained, weie caused “ but, Elizabeth, do you think that it is pos- 
hy a sensation scarcely less delightful than sihle for you to travel the 3,500 versts which 
the transports of requited love. Happy,” divide Ischim from the province of Ingria ; * 
said he, happy far beyond desert do I and to do this alone, on foot, and unprovided 
esteem myself in thus being selected as with money?” — “Ah!” exclaimed Eliza- 
your guide and counsellor ; but you are heth, “ He who sends me to succor my parents 
not aware of the various obstacles — ” “ Two will not abandon me.” 
only have discouraged me,” interrupted she ; The eyes of Smoloff were filled with tears. 
“ and perhaps no one could remove them so After a moment’s pause he replied, “ It is 
effectually as you.” — “ Speak,” said he, im- impossible even to think of commencing such 
patient to obey : “ what is there you can ask an xmdertaking till the long days of summer, 
which I will not willingly perform?” — “The At this season it would indeed be imprao- 
ohstacles,” answered Elizabeth, “ are these : ticable. Even the sledges could not proceed, 
I am a stranger to the road, and my flight and the marshy forests of Siberia are all in- 
tnay injure my father. On you I rely for undated. I will see you again in a few days, 
imStruction in everything that regards my and will then state to you my real opinion 
joujney,— the towns I am to pass through ; concerning your project. At present I feel 
fhfe houses founded for the accommodation incapable of forming a correct judgment upon 
df' indlgeiit travellers, on the hospitality of it. I will return to Tobolsk and consult my 
wMch I may depend for relief ; and the father ; he is the best of men. The situation 
mode in which I may get my petition pre* of the exiles would be much more miserable 
sented to the Emperor. But first you must than it now is, were he not governor of this 
pledge yourself that your father will not district ; and no one is more capable of ap- 
f jttne fbt tie ofeaoe of his cMld.’^ — preciating a noble action than he. He can^- 

i ^ ^ know to what * ingria, or Xngemanland, is that province of 

extent the Emperor dispossessed a^inat European Bnssia situated at the extremity of the 
your father I Do you MicA# that he regards Finland, which Peter the Great conquered 

Mmjas his most inveterate enemy?” — « I Swedes in the year 1702, at the same 

m ignomifr,'’ 8li4 tepm “ of Drhat omafe jriti livonia ^thooia, ajid a part of FMan^ 

tirr ’iOW forais the government of Riga, Revel, 

^ , my father IKft ev® ‘to, ^ yrAoxag. St. PetraW ia its ealik, and 

^ that I* '“but ^ 
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not, however, assist you ; his duty forbids it ; 
but I pledge to you my honor that, so far 
from punishing your father for having given 
existence to a daughter so virtuous, it would 
be his greatest glory to call you his. Eliza- 
beth, pardon me ! My heart declares itself 
in defiance of opposition. I know that youi's 
can now hold no other sentiment than the 
glorious one that has so long engrossed it ; 
and I expect not a return. But should there 
come a day in which your parents, happy 
and secure in their native land, shall no 
longer require your exertions, remember that 
in this desert SmolofF saw you, loved you, 
and would have preferred a life of obscurity 
and poverty with Elizabeth in exile to all 
the glory that the world could offer.” He 
would have said more, but tears interrupted 
his utterance. He was amazed at the extraor- 
dinary emotion which agitated him. Till 
that moment he had never felt such weak- 
ness ; but till that moment he had never 
loved. 

Elizabeth had remained motionless during 
this unexpected declaration. The idea of 
any other than filial love was to her so new 
that she scarcely comprehended it. It might 
have appeared to her less strange had her 
heart been free to receive it. Had her par- 
ents been happy, Smoloff might have been 
loved ; he may still be loved, should that 
event ever take place ; but while they are in 
affliction, she will remain constant to her first 
passion, and to contain two, the human heart, 
comprehensive as it is, is not formed. 

Elizabeth had never lived in society. A 
stranger to its customs and rules, she had, 
nevertheless, a sort of decorum, the attendant 
of virtue, which taught her that, after a dec- 
laration of love, she ought not to remain 
alone with the man who had presumed to 
make it. She was therefore preparing to 
leave the chapel, when Smoloff, who saw 
her design, said, “ Elizabeth, have I offended 
you? I call to witness Him who sees the 
inmost recesses of the heart, that in mine 
there is not less of respect than of love. He 
knows that, were you to command it, I wofild 
be silent and die ; how, then, Elizabeth, can 
I have offended you?”*— “ You have not of- 
fended me,” she mildly replied ; I came here 
merely to inform you what I have it in con- 
templation to do for the relief of my parents. 
I have nothing further to say? and am now 
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proceeding to rejoin them.” — “ Nohle-mind- 
ed girl, return to your duty. In associating 
me with it you have rendered me worthy of 
you, and, far from ever wishing in the most 
seoiet thought to turn you from its paths, I 
will devote my time solely to your service in 
aiding you to fulfil it.” 

He then promised to give her, on the 
following Sunday, at Saimka, all the in- 
structions and observations which might be 
lequisite for her enterprise ; and they parted, 
each looking forward, with eager expectation, 
to their next meeting. 

When the Sunday arrived, Elizabeth ac- 
companied her mother joyfully to Saimka. 
She was anxious to see Smoloff again, and 
to receive from him the information which 
might accelerate her departure. But the 
service ended and Smoloff did not appear. 
She became uneasy. While her mother 
still continued in prayer, Elizabeth inquired 
of an aged woman if M. de Smoloff had been 
seen in the cjiurch. The answer she re- 
ceived dismayed her. “Ho,” replied the 
woman, “he departed two days since for 
Tobolsk.” The object of her most ardent 
wishes seemed thus always to fiy before her 
at the very moment that she thought herself 
on the point of obtaining it. A thousand 
different terrors now piesented themselves 
to her imagination. Smoloff had left Saimka 
without remembering his promise : what rea- 
son had she to suppose that he would re- 
member it at Tobolsk ? And, if he did, how 
could he perform it ? These thoughts 
haunted her all the remainder of the day ; 

I and at night, oppressed by the chagrin of 
disappointment (which weighed the more 
heavily upon her as there was no one to 
whom she could communicate it), she retired 
early to her little apartment, to indulge, un- 
restrained, in the grief which overwhelmed 
her. 

As soon as she had quitted the room, Phe- 
dora, addressing herself to her husband, said, 
“ I must disclose to you a source of sohoitude 
which destroys my repose. Have you not 
marked the change which has recently taien 
place in Elizabeth? When with us, she 
seems at all times buried in thought : the 
name of Smoloff suffuses her countenan<^® 
with blushes *, his absence renders her 
happy. This morning, in the dhuiit^lh^r 
eyes wandered on all sides ; 1 heiNl te 
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anxiously inquire if Smoloff was there ; and 
she became pallid as death when informed 
that he had departed for Tobolsk. 0, 
Stanislaus ? I remember, in those days which 
preceded my union with you, that it was 
thus I changed color when your name was 
pronounced : it was thus that my eyes sought 
you in every place, and weie filled with 
tears when the search was vain. Alas! 
these are symptoms of no transient attach- 
ment How can I observe them in my child 
without dread? she is not destined, like 
her mother, to he happy.'' — “ Happy ! ” 
exclaimed Springer, with a sensation of 
poignant regiet, — happy in a desert, and 
in exile Yes, in a desert, in exile, 

in every place, blessed with the society of 
him I love.” 

She pressed his hand to her lips. But, 
soon returning to the subject which distressed 
her, she said, “ I fear Elizabeth loves young 
Smoloff; and, charnung as she is, he will 
only behold in her the daughter of a poor 
exile. He will scorn her affection ; and my 
child, my only child, wdl die with grief at 
seeing her love disdained.” Tears suppressed 
her utterance, and the presence of Springer, 
which had consoled her under all her afflic- 
tions, could not allay the fears she enter- 
tained for her daughter's future happi- 
ness. 

Springer reflected for a moment, and then 
replied : “ Phedora, my beloved, be com- 
forted ; the conduct of Elizabeth has not 
been unnoticed by me ; and perhaps I have 
seen farther than you into what passes in 
her soul. Another idea, and not that of 
Smoloff, engrosses it ; I am certain of this. 
I an certain also, that, if we were to offer 
to Smoloff, he would not contemn the 
|ifi, even in this desert ; and this sentiment 
wiH render him deserving of her, if ever 
JYos, it will be so ; Elizabeth will not always 
Ewe eluded in this desert : her virtue will 
IWt always rnnain buri^ in obscurity. She 
^ was not bom te be unhappy ; so much 
gobdne# Elei^en sooner or later will recom- 
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For two months Elizabeth went every 
Sunday to Saimka with the hope of seeing 
Smoloff, hut in vain ; and at last she was 
informed that he had left Tobolsk. All her 
hopes now vanished : she now no longer 
doubted his having entirely forgotten her ; 
and she frequently shed tears of the bitterest 
sorrow at the thought, hut for which the 
purest innocence could not have reproached 
her. 

The end of April approached. The snow 
began to melt, and a verdant shade began to 
diffuse itself over the sandy shores of the 
lake. The white blossoms of the thorn 
thickly covered its boughs, resembling flakes 
of newly fallen snow ; while the blue-budded 
campanula, the downy mugwort,* and the iris 
enamelled the ground around its roots. The 
blackbirds descended in flocks on the naked 
trees, and werel the first to interrupt the 
mournful silence of winter. Already upon 
the banks of the river, and sometimes on its 
sill face, sported the beautiful mallard of 
Persia ,t the bright flame-color, with a tufted 
head and ebony beak ; and woodcocks of 
vaiious species, some black with yellow 
beaks, others speckled with feathery ruffs 
around their necks, ran swiftly along the 
marshy grounds, or hid themselves among 
the rushes. In short, every symptom an- 
nounced an early spring ; and Elizabeth, 
foreseeing how much she should lose if a 
year so favorable for her expedition were 
suffered to pass by, formed the desperate 
resolution of undertaking it unaided, trusting 
for success to Heaven and her own firmness. 

One morning Springer was employed in 
his garden ; whilst seated at a little distance, 
Elizabeth regarded him in silence. He had 
not yet confided to her the secret of his 
misfortunes, and it was a confidence which 
she no longer sought. A kind of delicate 
pride had arisen in her soul, which had 
made her desirous of remaining in ignorance 
of the rank her parents held till the moment 
of her departure ; and to defer her request 
of knowixig what they had lost, until die 
could answer, “ I go to solicit that patdon 
which will restore happiness to all" Until 

* * Magwort, Soixthemwood. 

I The Persian Buck Probably the 4 W 
or beautiful tufted fiudc of Buffon, 
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this time she had depended upon the prom- 
ises of Smoloif, and on them had founded 
what she considered reasonable hopes of 
success. But when these had failed, her 
sanguine imagination suggested others of 
which she resolved to speak. Before she 
ventured to begin, she, however, reflected 
upon the numerous objections that would be 
advanced, and the various obstacles that 
would be opposed to her scheme. That they 
were important she was certain : Smoloff had 
told her so ; and she was well convinced 
that the tenderness of her parents would 
even exaggerate them. What answer could 
be made to their remonstrances, their en- 
treaties, their commands ; when they should 
tell her that the blessing of revisiting their 
country would not be worth the terror they 
should suffer during the temporary loss of 
their child 1 She forgot that her father was 
near ; and, bursting into teais, fell upon her 
knees to implore from Heaven that elo- 
quence which could prevail against their 
arguments. 

Springer, who heard her sob, turned hastily 
round, and running to her, raised her from 
the ground. Elizabeth,” said he, what is 
the matter^ What has happened to you? 
If you are afflicted, weep at least on the 
bosom of your father.” — “0 my father 1 ” 
she replied, “ detain me no longer here ; you 
know my wish ; 0, grant it 1 I feel that 
Heaven itself calls me.” 

She was interrupted by the young peasant, 
their attendant, who, running towards them, 
cried, M. de Smoloff — M. de Smoloff is 
here.” 

Elizabeth uttered a scream of delight. 
She took her father’s hand, and, pressing it 
to her heart, exclaimed, “ It is so ; the Om- 
nipotent himself calls me j he has sent him 
who will open for me the road* and will 
remove every obstacle. 0 my father ! your 
daughter will yet he able to break the chain 
which holds you a prisoner.” 

Without avaiting for an answer, she flew 
to see Smoloff, and in the way met ber 
mother, whom she seized by the arm, and 
embracing her, cried, Come *with me ; he is 
returned : M. de Smoloff is returned.” 

On entering the cottage they perceived a 
genlleman, apparmtly about fifty years of 
age, in a military dress, accompanied by 
several officers. The mother and daughter 
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started back in amazement. ^^This is M. 
de Smoloff,” said the young Tartar. At 
these words all the hopes of Ebzabeth were 
a second time destroyed. Her color fled ; 
her eyes were filled with tears. Phedora, 
alarmed at the excess of her emotion, placed 
herself before her to conceal it from general 
observation. Happy would the afflicted 
mother have esteemed herself if, by the sacri- 
fice of her own life, her daughter could have 
been released from the fatal passion which 
she no longer doubted held possession of her 
soul. 

The governor of Tobolsk dismissed Ms 
attendants, and, turning to Sprmger, said, 
Sir, smee the time that the court of Russia 
deemed it prudent to condemn you to banish- 
ment, tMs is the first opportunity I have had 
of visiting tMs remote spot ; and it is a duty 
now pleasing to me, since it affords me the 
opportunity of testifying to an exile so illus- 
trious how sincerely I feel for his misfor- 
tunes and how deeply I regret that duty 
forbids me to offer the assistance and pro- 
tection which otherwise I would gladly be- 
stow.” — “I expect nothing from men, sin,” 
interrupted Springer, coldly ; “ I look not for 
their commiseration, as I hope iiotMng from 
their justice ; and since my misfortunes have 
placed me at a distance from them, I shall 
pass my days contented in this desert” 

“0 sir ! ” replied the governor, with 
emotion, “for a man like you to live an 
exile from his country is a destiny indeed to 
be lamented ! ” — “ There is one, sir, still 
more lamentable,” replied Springer, “ to die 
an exile.” He said no more ; for, had he 
added another word he might have shed a 
tear, and the illustrious sufferer wished to 
appear above his misfortunes. Elizabeth, 
concealed behind her mother, anxiously 
watched the governor, to ascertain whether 
his manner and countenance announced a 
character which would encourage her to dis- 
close her project to him. Thus the fearful 
dove, before she leaves her nest, peeps from 
among the branches, and long and atten- 
tively surveys the heavens, to mark whether 
the appearance of the sky promises a serene 
day. 

The governor remarked and knew h^. 
His son had often spoken of her ; and th^ 
portrait which Ms descriptions hs^d 
, could resemble none but iflizabe&. ^ 
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am,” said te, addressing Wmself to ter, “my 0 my parents ? will you not likewise bless 
son bas mentioned yon to me ; yon bave it ? ” Springer sbnddered at tbe words sbe 

^ 1 j.1. xi x_ 1- • .T 1 


made an impression upon Ms mind wMcb. uttered j ire knew tlie intention to which, she 
time will never efface/^ ^^Did he tell yon, alluded j but Phedora, who had not an idea 


sir,” hastily interrupted Phedora, « that she ol it, exclaimed, ^‘Elizabeth, what means 
is indebted to him for the hfe of a father this mystery ? what does that paper con- 


Ho, madam,” answered the governor ; tain ? ” She made a motion as li to take it ; 
«but he told me how anxious she is to but Elizabeth, gently withdi awing her hand, 


devote hers to that father and to you.” 


^ 0 my mother, pardon me,” said she ; 


She is,” said Springer, ‘‘and her affec- tremble to speak before you : you have not 
tionate regard is the only blessing we have yet guessed at what I would say, and the 


now left, the only blessmg of which man- idea oi your terror disheartens me. This is 
kind has not been able to deprive us.” The now my only remaining impediment. I 


governor turned aside to conceal his emotion, know not howto obviate it. 0, permit 
After a short pause he addressed hims,elf to me to explain myself before my father only ; 


Elizabeth. “Madam,” said he, “it is two you are not yet prepared as he is—” 
months since my son, then at Saimka, re- “Ho, my child,” intenupted Springer, “do 


ceived an order from the Emperor to set off not separate us : do not that which exile 
immediately to join the army, assembling in and mislortune has never yet effected. Come 


Livonia. Without a moment's loss of time to my heart, my Phedora, and if your cour- 
he was obliged to obey ; but, before his de- age fail you at the words you are about to 


paitui’e, he conjured me to convey to you a hear, may mine sustain your drooping spir- 
letter. I could not, without the most immi- its.” Phedora, terrified, dismayed, seeing 


nent danger, send it by a messenger : I could herself menaced by some dreadful calamity, 
only deliver it myself, and now his commis- but knowing not whence the stroke was to 


sion shall be executed.” Elizabeth, blushing, come, replied, in a tone of alarm, “ Stanis- 
took the letter which he presented to her. laus, what can you mean ? Have I not en- 


The governor, observing the surprise of dured with fortitude every reveise of for- 
Springer and Phedora, exclaimed, “Happy tune? Hor will that fortitude forsake me 


are the parents from whom a daughter con- now,” added she, pressing to her heart her 
ceals only secrets like this ! ” He then re- husband and her child ; “ between you it will 


called his attendants, and in their i)resence sustain me against the worst that fate can 
said to Springer, “ Sir, the commands of my do — ” Elizabeth attempted to reply, but her 


sovereign still prevent me horn allowing you mother would not hear her. “ My child,” 
to receive any one here ; nevertheless, if any exclaimed she with anguish, “ask my life, 


poor missionaries, who, I am informed, must but do not ask of me to consent to our sep- 
cross these deserts in their return from the aration.” These words proved that she had 


frontiers of China, should come to your penetrated into the secret, and the pain of 
Swelling to heg a night's lodging, you are telling it to her was spared ; but to induce 


;^feamutted to receive them.” 


her to consent seemed an undertaking so ar- 


Aftet the governor had taken leave, Eliza- duous that even the sanguine hopes of Eliza- 
Ml kept her eyes fixed u^mn the letter beth were daunted. Bathed in tears, trem-- 


Am h4d ifi her hand, not daring to open it. bling at the sight of her mother's agitation, 
chfld,^ said Springer, “if you are Elizabeth, in broken accents, uttered only 


Widtihg for permission from your mother these words : “ 0 my mother I if, for the 
and mfielf fo read yotir letter, you have it.” happiness of my father, I asked of you some 


Witi ^ liwid fflizabe^h then broke days only 1 ” — “0 no, not one I ” exekhned 

seal ^ and as sbfe pertsed the contents the mother in an agony j “ what happiness 


she inade frequent ekeSnsftohs of gratitude could he worth suck a price ! Ho, not one 
and joy. When she finished, she threw day ! 0 gracious Heaven ! do not permit 


herself into the arms her parents, and ex- her to ask me.” These words entirely sub- 
claimed, “ The momeht^fs arifvedj every cir- dued the courage of Elizabeth. Unable to 


cumstance contiibttes to favnii^y enterprise what could to such an excess afflict 

Heaven approves and 'bW " ' ‘ ^ ‘ ^ x.L. 


md bless^ rhy intention.^ j her mother, she presented to her father the 
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letter she Lad received from the governor 
of Tobolsk and made a sign that he should 
read it. He took it, and m a faltering voice 
read aloud the following lines, written by 
young Smoloff, at Tobolsk, about two months 
before : — 


^•The greatest concern I experience, on 
leaving Saimka, Elizabeth, proceeds from 
the impossibility of mlonning you that an 
indispensable obligation forces me to an ab- 
sence from you. I can neither see you, write 
to you, noi send you the information you have 
asked of me, without acting in opposition to 
the commands ol my father, and without en- 
dangering his safety. Perhaps my wish to 
oblige you might have induced me to have 
failed in my duty towards him, had it not 
been for the example you have shown me. 
But after I had so lately learned what is due 
to a parent, I could not expose the life of 
mine. To you, however, I will confess that 
my duty was not, like yours, performed with 
delight. I returned to Tobolsk with a broken 
heart. My father informed me that a man- 
date from the Emperor must transport me a 
thousand miles from you, and that this man- 
date must be obeyed immediately. I depart, 
Elizabeth, and you know npt what I suffer. 
Ah ! I do not ask of Heaven that you should 
ever know my feelings. 

I have opened my heart to my father. I 
have made you known to him, and his tears 
have flowed at the recital of your project. I 
believe he wdll visit the district of Ischim 
this year, and that it will be expressly to see 
you. In the mean time he will, if possible, 
convey to you this letter. I depart with 
greater trancpiilhty, Elizabeth, since I leave 
you under the protection of my father. But 
do not, I conjure you, do not think of setting 
out on your expedition until my return ; I ex- 
pect it will be in less than a year. I will be 
your conductor and your guard to Peters- 
burg, and will present you to the Emperor. 
Do not fear that I will address you again on 
the subject of my love, No, I will but be as 
a Mend, a brother ; and if I serve you with 
all the fervor of passion, I swear never to ad- 
dress you but in a language pure as that of 
innocence, as that of angels or your^f.^ 

The following postsmpt was writt^ by 
the govsemor himself 


No. madam, it is not my son that must 
conduct you. I doubt not his honoi, but 
yours must be placed beyond the reach of 
suspicion. When, at the court of Russia, 
you exhibit instances of virtue too heioic not 
to be crowned with success, the breath of 
envy must not whisper that you were con- 
ducted thither by a lover, and thus tarnish 
the noblest instance of filial piety the woild 
can boast of. In your present situation there 
are no proteetois worthy to guide your inno- 
cence but Heaven and your father. Your 
father cannot accompany you, but Heaven 
will not forsake you. Religion will lend 
you her aid ; shield yourself theiefore under 
her guidance. You know to whom I have 
given permission to enter your dwelling. In 
intrusting you with these directions, I render 
you the depositary of my fate. Were this 
letter to he made public, were it to be known 
that I had favored your departure, my ruin 
would be the inevitable result ; but I have 
no fear ; I know in whom I confide, and 
w’hat may he expected from the heroism and 
honor of a daughter willing to sacrifice her 
life for a father.” 


As he finished the letter, the voice of 
Spiinger became firmer and more animated. 
He gloried in the virtues of his daughter and 
in the admiration which they excited. But 
the tender mother thought only of the danger 
of losing her. Pale, motionless, unable to 
weep, she regarded her child in silence, and 
raised her eyes to heaven. Elizabeth threw 
herself on her knees before them both. 0 
my parents ! ” said she, permit me to speak : 
in this humble attitude should the greatest 
of all blessings be solicited. I presume to 
aspire to that of restoring you to liberty, to 
happiness, and to your country ; for more 
than a year has this been the object of my 
fondest hopes. The season for it approaches, 
and you would forbid me to attempt it. If 
there be a blessing greater than that which I 
entreat, refuse me this, I will consent ; but 
if there he not — ” Agitated and trembling, 
the accents she would have uttered died un- 
finished on her lips j and by looks and mo^ 
tions of the most earnest supplication only 
could she finish her prayer. Springe? laid 
his hand upon the head of his dat^hte?, 
said not a word ; her mother 
" Alone, on foot, tvithout help 1 0 nc^ II 
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cannot! I cannot ! My mother/' an- 
swered Elizabeth, eagerly, ‘^do not, I be- 
seech yon, — do not oppose my wish. Yon 
would not, if yon knew how long I have 
indulged it, and how much consolation I 
have derived from it. As soon as my reason 
enabled me to comprehend the cause ol your 
unhappiness, I resolved to dedicate my life 
to the removal of it Happy was the day on 
which I fust contemplated the design of lib- 
erating my father ! Blessed the hope which 
supported me when I saw you weep ! Long 
ago would the affliction of witnessing your 
silent sorrow have overwhelmed me, had 1 
not reflected, ^ It is I who may restore that 
of which you may lament the lo&s.^ If you 
deprive me of this hope in which all my 
thoughts are centred, I shall no longer attach 
a value to life, and my days will linger away 
in despair, 0, pardon me for grieving you ! 
No, if you forbid my departure, I shall not 
die, since my death would be an additional 
source of affliction to you. But I entreat of 
you not to oppose my happiness. Tell me 
not that my enterprise is impracticable. My 
heart replies that I can accomplish it. Heav- 
en will supply me with strength when I go 
to claim justice, and with eloquence to obtain 
my demand. Nothing will daunt me ; nei- 
ther sufferings nor contempt, neither the 
dazzhng splendor of a court nor the awful 
brow of majesty ; nothing but your refusal.^' 
— “ Cease, Elizabeth, 0, cease ! ” interrupted 
Springer ; “my ideas are confused ; my soul 
tiU now never sunk before a noble action : 
till this moment it never heard of virtue too 
heroic for its strength to bear, I did not 
think myself weak, 0 my child* you now 
teach me that I am ; no, I cannot consent.” 
jBncouraged by his refusal, Phedora, taking 
daughter's hands, said, “ Hear me, Eliza- 
If your father betrays weakness, you 
^ lUay well excuse it in your mother. Pardon 
!tor thW has not resolution to give you 
to display your virtue. Strange 
that ^imcther mtwt aCk her child to be less 
exctBtflt I Imt 3 iot^|mcth 0 r only asks it ; she 
do# command pofsessed of such great- 
ness of s<fuh ou^t:fo, rf<}ei.ve no com- 
mand hqlt your own 

he% “yow$ If, 

you desire me to remain, here^ X J shall 
! , haw 
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pining; but suffer me to hope that my 
scheme will yet receive your assent. It is 
not the result of a moment’s enthusiasm, but 
of the reflection of many years ; and it is es- 
tablished upon reason as well as upon affec- 
tion. Does theie exist any other means of 
rescuing my father from exile ^ During the 
twelve years that he has languished here, 
what friend has undertaken his justification^ 
And weie there one who dared to do it, 
would he dare to say as much as I should 1 
Would he be instigated by motives similar 
to mine ? 0 no ; let me indulge the thought 
that Heaven has reserved lor your child the 
blessing of restoring you to happiness, and 
do not oppose the glorious undertaking with 
which Heaven has designed to charge her. 
Tell me what it is you consider so alarming 
in the enterprise. Is it my temporary ab- 
sence ? Have I not often heard you lament 
that exile which forbids you the hope of be- 
stowing me in marriage 1 And would not a 
husband have separated me from you entire- 
ly ? Is it danger ? There exists none ; the 
winters of this climate have inured me to 
the utmost severity of the weather, and the 
daily exercise I have taken on these plains 
has enabled me to bear the fatigue of long 
travelling. Are you alarmed on account of 
my youth ^ It will be my support ; the weak 
meet with general assistance. Or do you fear 
my inexperience ? I shall not be alone ; do 
you remember the words of the governor’s 
letter ? He permits the poor missionary to 
take shelter under our roof for the purpose 
of affording me a guide and a protector. You 
see that every danger, every obstacle, is re- 
moved. N othing is wanting but your consent 
and your benediction.” — “ And you must beg 
your bread,” exclaimed Springer, in a tone ol 
poignant distress. “The ancestors of your 
mother, who formerly reigned in these terri- 
tories, and mine, who were seated on the 
throne of Poland, will look down and see the 
heiress of their name begging her daily bread 
iUj that B-ussia which has made of their king- 
doms proyino^ to her empire.” — “If su<i 
is the royal blood that flows in my veins^” 
replied Elizabeth, in accent® of 3?iod^t stor-t 
prise, “if I am a descendant of moriarchs, 
if two diadems have graced the brows of my 
forefathers, — I hope to prove myseB wotthj 
hpth of them and of yoi\ nev^ tq ^dis- 
honor the iIlustrioTis nantp they hayp 



Blitted to me ; “but poverty will not disbonor 
it. Why should not the daughter of the 
Seids and of SohiesM have recourse to the 
chaiity of her fellow-creatures 1 How many, 
precipitated from the height of human gran- 
deur, have implored it for themselves ! Hap- 
pier than they, I shall implore it only in the 
service of my father. 

The noble firmness of Elizabeth, and the 
pious pi ide which sparkled in her eyes at the 
thought of humbling herself for the sake of 
her father, gave to her discourse such anima- 
tion, and such strength and authority, that 
Springer was unable to resist. He felt that 
he had no right to prevent his daughter 
from displaying her heroic virtue ; that he 
should be culpable in detaining her in the 
obscurity of a desert. 0 my Phedora ! 
he cried, tenderly pressing the hand of his 
wife, shall we condemn our heroic child to 
end her days here unknown 1 Shall we de- 
prive her of the prospect of being the happy 
mother of children resembling herself ? Take 
courage, my Phedora ! This will be the 
only possible means of restoring her to a 
world of which she will be the ornament ; 
let us grant the permission she solicits.^' At 
this moment the feelings of the mother tri- 
umphed over those of the wife ; and for the 
fiirst time did Phedora presume to resist the 
most sacred of human authorities. “ Never, 
never will I give my permission ; even you, 
Stanislaus, will entreat it in vain. I shall 
have courage to resist. What ! shall I ex- 
pose the life of my child “? Shall I consent 
to see my Elizabeth depart, to hear on some 
future day that she has perished with cold 
and by famine, in a frightful desert, and live 
to deplore her loss 1 Can such a request 
be made to a mother 1 0 Stanislaus I is it 
possible there can be a sacrifice I would not 
make to you, and a grief in which all your 
endeavors to console me would be vain ” 
She ceased to speak ; her tears no longer 
flowed ; the anguish of her mind was unut- 
terable. Springer, unable to endure the 
sight of her distress, exclaimed, “ My child, 
if your mother cannot cdnsent, you must not 
go.” — “ No, my mother, if you desire it, I 
will stay,” said Elizabeth, embracing her 
with an ecstasy of tenderness ; never will 
I disobey you. But perhaps the Almighty 
will obtain from yoir that which you have 
, refused evmi to my father. Join with me in 


entreaties, my mother ; let us ask of Heaven 
the conduct we must pursue ; it is its wis- 
dom that must enlighten, its support that 
must sustain us ; from it proceeds all truth, 
and from it only can we leain submission to 
its decrees.” 

While Phedora prayed, tears again came 
I to her relief. That piety which calms and 
} softens human affliction, and which possesses 
itself of the heart to chase thence the agonies 
of sorrow; that divine piety which never 
prescribes a duty without pointing out its 
recompense, and which never fails to pour 
the habn of consolation into the souls of 
those who humbly invoke it, — touched the 
soul of Phedora. The approbation of men 
can obtain from tbe ambitious character, 
which places all its happiness in glory, a 
sacrifice of the tenderest affections, hut re- 
ligion alone can obtain such a sacrifice from 
hearts like that of Phedora, whose happi- 
ness centred solely in those she loved. 


On the following day, Springer, being 
alone with his daughter, gave her a narration 
of his misfortunes. He informed her of the 
dreadful wars which had afflicted the king- 
dom of Poland, and in what manner that 
unfortunate nation had at last been sub- 
verted, “ My only crime, my child,” said 
he, ‘‘was too strong an attachment to my 
coimtry to endure the sight of its slavery. 
The blood of some of its greatest monarchs 
flowed in my veins. Its throne might have 
fallen to my lot, and my services and my life 
were due to the country from which all my 
glory was derived. I defended it as I ought. 
At the head of a handful of noble Poles I 
fought, to the last extremity, against the* 
three great powers which were combined to 
destroy it ; and at length, overpowered by 
the numbers of our enemies, we were com- 
pelled to yield, under the walls of Warsaw, 
in sight of that great city delivered up to 
flames and pillage. But, though forced 
submit to i^anny, at the bottom of my 
heart I resisted still. Ashamed to t&MiM 
in my native country, which was no IpuMtii 
in the possession of my countryman, I 
allies to aid me in restoriug to P<4a|3^ iW 
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existence and its name. Yain effort, in- 
eftectual attempt ! each day nveted taster 
those chains which my leeble endeavors 
were unable to break. The lands ot my 
ancestors lay in that part of the conntry 
which had iallen under the doimnion of 
Bussia, I lived upon them with Phedora, 
and should have lived with felicity une- 
q^ualled, had not the yoke of the stranger 
weighed heavily upon my mind. My open 
murmurs, 'and still more the number of 
persons who had been injured by the Kus- 
sians, and who resorted to my house, roused 
the alaim of an arbitrary and suspicious 
monarch. One morning I was torn from 
the arms of my wife, from yours, my child, 
and from my home. You were then but 
four years of age ; and your tears flowed 
not for your own misfortunes, but because 
you saw your mother weep. I was dragged 
to the prisons of Peteisburg. Phedora fol- 
lowed me thither, where the only favor she 
could obtain was permission to share in my 
confinement. We lived nearly a year in 
those dreadful dungeons, deprived of air, 
and nearly of the light of heaven, but not 
of hope, I could not persuade myself but 
that a just monarch would forgive a private 
citizen for having endeavored to maintain 
the rights of his country, and that he would 
trust to the promise I gave of future sub- 
mission. I had judged of mankmd too 
favorably ; I was condemned imheard, and 
, was banished for life to the deserts of Si- 
beria- My faithful companion would not 
abandon me ; and, in accompanying me, 
seemed to follow the dictates of her 
heart rather than those of her duty. Yes, 
had I heen condemned to linger out my 
itklmce in the frightful darkness of the 
terrific Beresow, or amidst the undisturbed 
solitudes of the lake Baikal, or of Kamt- 
schatka,"* she would have not forsaken me. 

* K-amtschatka is a large peninsula at the north- 
east extremity of Ada. It was discovered by the 
Russians in 1696, and made tributary in 1711. It 
has two volcanoes, one of wHch emitted consider- 
able flam^ in 176^ and again In 1767, and iron 
mines which have been, worked with success from 
tJie year 1760. Its two prindpai ports are Eamt- 
schatka and Awatebka, called also Port St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The city of Bolchetskoiostrog, which, 
as tlie residence of the governor, fe de^med the cap- 
ital of Kamtsclmtka, contains: ive hundred' 

tolerably Well | ^ ^ J ' 4 1 1 




In short, had my destiny been rendered 
even moie miserable than it now is, my 
Phedoia would still have pioved my con- 
soling angel. To her goodness, to her piety, 
to her generous sacrifice, I shall ever believe 
I am indebted for my milder doom. 0 
my child ’ it is to her that I owe all the 
solace of my life, while in return I have 
associated her in my misfortunes.” — Mis^ 
fortunes, my lather,” said Elizabeth, when 
^011 have loved her so tenderly, so con- 
stantly < ” In these words Springer recog- 
nized the heart of Phedora, and perceived 
that Elizabeth, like her mothei, could live 
contented with the man she loved. “My 
child,” resumed he, returning young Smo- 
loff's letter, which he had kept since the 
preceding evening, “ if I shall one day owe 
to your zeal and courage the restoration of 
that rank and wealth which I no longer 
desiie but for the purpose of placing you in 
the bosom of prosperity, this letter will re- 
mind you of our benefactor. Your heart, 
Elizabeth, is grateful, and the alliance of 
virtue can never disgrace the blood of roy- 
alty.” Elizabeth colored as she received 
from her father the letter ; and, placing it in 
her bosom, she answered, “ The remem- 
brance of him who pitied, who loved, and 
who served you shall ever be cherished by 
me.” 

For some days the departure of Elizabeth 
was not mentioned. Her mother had not 
■ yet consented ; hut, from the air of melan- 
choly which pervaded all her actions, and 
from the deep dejection of her countenance, 
it was visible that the sohcited consent was 
in her heart, and that all hope of resistance 
had forsaken her. 

One Sunday evening the family was as- 
sembled at prayer, when a gentle tapping at 
the door disturbed them. Springer opened 
it, and a venerable stranger presented him^ 
self. Phedora started up, exclaiming in 
agony, “ 0 Heaven ! this is he who has 
been announced to us ; it is he who comes 
to deprive me of my child.” She hid her 
face with her hands ; even her piety could 
not induce her to welcome the servant of 
God. The missionary entered. A lo% 
white heard descended from his breast. He 
was bent more by long labors than by ege. 
The hardships of his life had worn his houT 
and. i^rengtheixed his soul. 'Hiejpe was 
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expression of sorrow in Ms countenance : it 
was that of a man who had suffered much, 
hut had experienced something consolatory ; 
of a man who felt that he had not suffered in 
vain : the whole of his ajDpeaiance inspired 
the beholder with veneration. 

“ Sir,” said he, addressing himself to 
Springer, “ I enter your dwelling with a joy- 
ful heart ; the blessing of God is upon this 
cottage, for it contains a treasure moie pre- 
cious than gold and pearls ; I come to solicit 
a night’s lodging.” Elizabeth hastened to 
fetch him a seat. “ Young maiden,” said he 
to her, “you have early trod the paths of 
virtue, and in the springtime of human life 
have left us far behind.” He was preparing 
to seat himself, when the sighs of Phedora 
arrested his attention ; addiessing himself to 
her, “ Christian mother,” said he, “ why do 
you weep 1 is not your child favoied by the 
Most High ? Heaven conducts her steps, 
and you should consider youiself blessed far 
beyond the common lot of parents. If you 
thus grieve because the call of virtue for a 
short time separates you from your child, 
what must become of* those mothers who see 
their offspring torn from them by the ways 
of vice, and lost to them for eternity — 
“ Holy father ! if I am to see her no more ! ” 
exclaimed the afflicted Phedora. — “ You 
would see her again,” he answered with ani- 
mation, “ in that celestial paradise which will 
be her inheiitance ; but you ivill see her 
again on earth ; the difficulties of her under- 
taking are great and various, but God %vill 
protect her ; he tempers the wind to the 
clothing of the lamb.” 

Phedora bowed her head in token of resig- 
nation. Springer had not yet spoken. His 
heart was oppressed : he could not utter a 
word. Elizabeth herself, who never before 
had felt her courage relax, began to experi- 
ence sensations of weakness. The animated i 
hope of rendering service to her parents had 
hitherto absorbed every idea of the grief of 
leaving them j but now, when the moment 
was arrived that she could say to herself 
“ To-morrow I shall not hear the voice of 
my father, to-morrow I shall not receive the 
fond caresses of my mother ; perhaps a year I 
may pass away ere such happiness be mine 
again,” she now felt as if the success of her 
enterprise could scarcely make her amends 
for so disteessing a separation. Her eyes 




became dim, her whole frame was agitated, 
and she sunk weeping upon the bosom of her 
father. Ah, timid orphan ! il already you 
extend your aims to your protector, and, on 
the fiist approach of your undertaking, bend 
to the ground as a vine without support, 
where will you find that courage which may 
enable you to traverse nearly hall the globe 
separated from them. 

Before they letiiedto rest the missionary 
supped with the exiles. Ereedom and hos- 
])itality presided at the board, but gayety was 
banished ; and it was only by the utmost 
effoit that the exiles suppressed their tears. 
The missionary regarded them with tender 
concern. In the course of his long travels 
he had witnessed much affliction, and the art 
of bestowing consolation had been the* prin- 
cipal study of his life. For different kinds 
of sorrow he pursued different methods : for 
every situation, for every character, he had 
words of comfort ; nor did he often fail to 
afford relief. He well knew that if it is 
possible to withdraw the mind from the con- 
templation of its own sorrows, by presenting 
the image of some calamity greater than the 
one lamented, the tears that flow through 
pity will soften the agony of woe. Thus, by 
relating the long history of his own suffer- 
ings, and of the various distressing scenes he 
had witnessed, he by degrees attracted the 
attention of the exiles, moved them with 
compassion for the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures, and led them to reflect that their 
lot had been mild compared with that of 
many. What had not this venerable old 
man seen What could he not relate He, 
who, for sixty years, at the distance of two 
thousand miles from his country, in a foreign 
climate, and in the midst of persecutions, 
had labored incessantly in the conversion of 
savages whom he entitled brethren, and who 
were not unfrequently the most inveterate 
of Ms persecutors ? He had visited the court 
of Pekin, and had excited the astonishment 
of the Mandarins by the extent of his learn- 
ing, and stiU more by his rigid virtue and 
Ms austere self-denial. He had assembled 
together tribes of wandering savages, and had 
taught them the principles of agriculture- 
Thus were barren wastes changed Mkf 
fertile lands : thus did savages becoiff^ rMp 
and humane ; and families to wioW 
fond titles of father, of husband, and bf 
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were no longer nnkaown, raised their hearts 
to Heaven in tributes of thanksgiving. All 
these blessings were the result of the x>ious 
labors of one man. These people did not 
condemn the niission^s of piety. They pre- 
sumed not to say that the leligion which 
dictates them is severe and arbitrary ; and 
still iiirther were they from affirming that 
men who practise that religion with such 
success of charity and love towards their 
lellow-cieatures are useless and ambitious. 
But why not pronounce them ambitious? 
In devotmg their lives to the service of their 
fellow-creatures do they not aspire to the 
highest of regards? Do they not seek to 
please their Maker, and to gain the reward 
of Heaven ? None of the most celebrated 
conquerors of the earth ever raised their 
aspiring thoughts so high : they w^ere satis- 
fied with the esteem of men and with the 
dominion of the world. 

The good father then infoimed the exiles ' 
that, recalled by his superior, he was now 
returning on foot to Spain, his native coun- 
try. On his road thither he was to pass 
through Eussia, Germany, and France ; but 
he seemed to think little of the journey. 
The man who had traversed vast deserts that 
yielded no other shelter fern the inclemency 
of weather than a den, no pillow on which 
to rest the weary head but what a stone 
afforded, and whose only food had been a 
little rice-flour moistened with water, might 
w41 consider himself at the period of his 
labors on approaching to civilized nations ; 
and Father Paul almost fancied himself in 
Ms own country, when he found himself 
once more among a Christian people. He re- 
liled aecounts of the dreadtul sufferings he 
4pdured, and of the difficulties which he 
h^ when, after passing the wall 

of te had entered the extensive terri- 
tomi ot tie ^arlars.^ He stated that at the 
entrance ol thetast deserts of Songria, which 
CMna, and which serve it as a 
bonnAir^ mi thfe dde of Siberia, he had dis- 
covered ai cPMfiaf abotmdtng in rich and 
y^tiaife fejts. ^ niaans of IMs commodity 
it wee able to -eitenisive com- 

^ , I ; 1 1 ,, , u 

* la geneml/signifies iadefinitely all the 

the North of Persia, ffom Hindoostan 
md Ctoa to the Prom and froffi the Black 
Sea and the boundaries of Eumpean Russia to the 
eastern oceans. 


merce with European nations ; mit no traces 
of their industry had as yet reached that dis- 
tant spot j no merchant had hitherto dared 
to carry his gold, or attempt a lucrative 
traffic, where the missionary had ventured to 
plant the cioss, and had distiibutecl blessings : 
so true is it that charity will stimulate to en- 
terpiises from which even avarice recedes. 

A bed was prepared for Father Paul in the 
little chamber befoie occupied by the Tartar 
peasant, who now slejit, wrapped up in a 
bearskin, near the stove. As soon as day 
began to davn, ^Elizabeth rose. She ap- 
proached softly to Father PauPs door, and 
hearing that he had already risen, she re- 
quested permission to enter and converse 
with him in piivate ; as she felt that she 
dared not speak concerning her project before 
her parents, much less to express her wish 
that they might set out, the following morn- 
ing, on their journey. She related to him 
the history of her life : it was a simple hut 
affecting story, which consisted chiefly of 
anecdotes of mutual tenderness between her 
parents and berself. In the long recital of 
her doubts and hopes she had occasion, more 
than once, to pionounce the name oi Smoloff ; 
but it seemed as if this name occurred only 
to heighten the picture of her innocence, and 
to show that it was not wholly through the 
absence of temptation she had preserved so 
entire the purity of her beait. Father Paul 
was deeply affected with the narration. He 
had made the tour of the globe, and had seen 
almost all that it contained ; but a heait like 
that of Elizabeth was new to him. 

Sjiringer and Phedora knew not that it 
was their daughters intention to leave them 
on the morrow ; but when they embraced 
her in the morning, they felt that sensation 
of involuntary terror which all animated be- 
ings experience on the eve of a storm that 
threatens them. Wherever Elizabeth moved, 
Phedora followed her with her eyes ; and she 
often seized her suddenly by the arm, with- 
out daring to ask her the question that hov- 
ered on her lips. But she spoke continually 
of employments that she had for her on the 
following day, and gave orders for different 
works to he done several days hence. Thus 
did she endeavor to reassure herself by her 
own words ; hut her heart was not at ease, 
and the silence of her daughter spoke most 
■ feelingly to it of her departure. During din- 
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ner, slie said, Elizabetli, if the weather be 
fine to-morrow, you shall go in your canoe 
with your father to fish in the lake,” Her 
daughter looked at her in silence, while the 
tears involuntaiily fell iroiii her eyes. Spring- 
er, agitated by the same anxiety as Phcdora, 
addressed himself to her hastily. My 
child,” said he, did you hear your mother's 
desire you are to accompany me to-morrow.” 
Elizabeth reclined her head upon her father’s 
shoulder, saying, in a whisper, To-morrow 
you must console my mother.” — Springer 
changed color. It was enough for Phedora. 
She asked no more ; she was certain that the 
depaiture of her child had been mentioned ; 
but it was a subject she wished not to hear, 
for the moment that it was spoken of before 
her must be that of giving her consent, and 
she indulged the hope that, till this consent 
was granted, Elizabeth would not dare to 
leave her home. Springer collected all his 
firmness, for he saw that, on the morrow, he 
must sustain the loss of his child and the 
anguish of his wife. He knew not whether 
he could survive the sacrifice he was about to 
make ; a sacrifice to which he never could 
have submitted, but from the excess of love 
he bore his daughter. Therefore, concealing 
his emotion, he received the intelligence with 
apparent composure, and feigned to be con- 
tent, in order to bestow upon her the only 
recompense worthy of her virtue. 

flow many secret emotions, how many 
aflfiicting, unobserved sensations, agitated the 
minds both of the parents and the child on 
this day of trial ! Sometimes they ex- 
changed the most tender caresses, at others 
they appeared a prey to the most heartfelt 
grief. The missionary sought to rouse their 
spirits, by reciting all the histories in the 
sacred writings in which Providence had 
rewarded, in an especial manner, the sacri- 
fices of filial piety and paternal resignation. 
He likewise gave them hints that the diifi- 
culties of the journey would not be great, as 
a man of high consec^uence, whom he would 
not name, but whom they easily guessed, 
had furnished him with the means of render- 
ing it easier and more pleasant than it other- 
wise could have been. Thus passed the day, 
and when night arrived, Elimbeth, on her 
knees, in broken accents, entreated her 
pamnlis’ blessing. Her father approached 
li0i The tears skeamed down his manly 

f 



cheeks. His daughter held out to him her 
arms : he beheld, in her motion, the sign 
of a farewell. His heart became too much 
oppressed to suffer him to weep ; and, lay- 
ing his hands upon her head, he in silence 
recommended hei to the protection of the 
Almighty, for he had not the courage to 
utter a word. Elizabeth, then turning 
round to her mother, said, And you, my 
mother, will you not likewise bestow your 
blessing upon your child To-morrow,” 

replied Phedora, in a voice almost stifled 
with the agony of grief, to-morrow ! ” — 
“And why not to-day, my mother?” — 
“0 yes,” answered Phedoia, running to 
her, “ to-day, to-morrow, every day.” Eliza- 
beth bowed her head, while her parents, 
their hands joined, their eyes raised, with 
trembling voices pionounced a solemn bene- 
diction. 

The missionary, with a cross in his hand, 
stood at a little distance, praying for them : 
it was the picture of virtue praying for 
innocence ; and if such invocations ascend 
not to the throne of Heaven, what can those 
be which have a right to attain it ? 

It was now the middle of May, that sea- 
son of the* year when, between the deepen- 
ing shades of twilight and the glimmering 
dawn of the day there are scarcely two hours 
of night. Elizabeth employed this time in 
making preparations for her departure. She 
had provided herself with a travelling-dress, 
and this, with a change of shoes and stock- 
ings, she packed in a hag of reindeer skin. 
It had been her constant practice, for nearly 
a year, to work at night after she had retired 
to her chamber, that she might get these 
things in readiness unknown to Phedora. 
During the same period of time she had re- 
served from each of her collations some dried 
fruits and a little flour, in order to defer as 
long as possible that moment when she must 
have recourse to the charity of strangers. 
But she was determined not to take any^- 
thing fiom the dwelling of her parents, where 
little was to be found but what necessity re^ 
q^uired. The whole amount of her treasure 
was eight or ten copecks.*^ This was all the 

* Copeck, or copeo, a small piece of BussKta 
money, worth somewhat more than an 
farthing. A hundred copecks are a 3^14 
ruble IS equivalent to two ^Jings 
English money. ^ 
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money slie possessed, all the riches with 
which she undertook to ti averse a space of 
more than eight hundred leagues. 

“Father/^ said she to the missionary, 
knocking softly at Ms door, ‘‘let us now 
depart while my parents are asleep. Do not 
let us awake them ; they will giieve soon 
enough. They sleep trancj[uilly, thinking 
that we cannot escape without passing 
through their chamber. But the window 
of this loom is not high. I can easily jump 
out, and will then assist you in getting 
down.” The missionary agieed to this strat- 
agem of fihal tenderness, ’w hich was to spare 
the paients and child the agonies of such a 
parting. They left the house, and as soon 
as they were in the iciest, Elizabeth, having 
thrown her little wallet on her shoulder, 
walked a few steps hastil} foivraid. Buttuin- 
ing her head once again towaids the dwelling 
she had abandoned, hei sobs almost stifled her. 
Bathed in tears she rushed back to the door oi 
the apartment in which her parents slept ; 
“ 0 Heaven 1 ” cried she, “ watch over them, 
guard them, preserve them, and grant that I 
may never pass this threshold again if I am 
destined to behold them no more.” She then 
rose, and turning, beheld her father standing 
behind her. “ 0 my father I are you here ^ 
why did you come?” — “To see you, to 
embrace you, to bless you once more ; to say 
to you, my Elizabeth, if, during the days of 
your childhood, I have let one day escape 
without showing proofs of my tenderness, if 
once I have made your tears to flow, if a 
look, an expression of harshness has afflicted 
youi* heart, before you go pardon me for it ; 
parkin yonr father, that, if he is doomed not 
to the happiness of seeing you again, 
he die in peace.”— “ 0, do not talk 
thipi 1 ^binterrapted Elizabeth. — “ And your 
po» mother” continued he, “when she 
awakes, what shall I say to her? What 
shall I answer when she asks me for her 
child 1 She will seek you in the forest, on 
the borders of the lake, everywhere ; and I 
shall follow weeping with her, and calling 
despondingly for our dhild, who will no 
longer hear us,” At these words Elizabeth, 
overpowered and almost fainting, supported 
herself against the walls of the hut. Her 
father, seeing that he had a^(^M'her beyond 
her strength, bitterly reproached hxniseft for 
his own want of 

■ a- ■ ^ . ■ ... . 'i i .4 g > A I 


said he, in a more composed voice, “ take 
courage ; I will promise, if not to coniloit 
your mother, at least to encourage hei to 
support your absence with fortitude, and 
will restore her to you when you return 
I hither. Yes, my child, whether the enter- 
prise of your fllial piety be crowned with 
I success or not, your parents will not die till 
they have embraced you again.” He then 
addressed the missionary, who, with his eyes 
cast down, stood at a little distance, deeply 
aflected by this scene of afliiction. “ Father,” 
said Siiringer, “I intrust to your care a 
jewel which is invaluable. It is more j)re- 
cious than my heart’s blood ; far, far nioie 
precious than my life. Nevertheless, with 
lull confidence I intrust it to you. Depart, 
then, together ; and may the angels of 
heaven watch over both. To guard her 
celestial powers will arm themselves, and 
that dust which formed the mortal part of 
her ancestors wall be leanimated ; the all- 
powerful Being, the Father and Protector of 
my Elizabeth, will not sufler her to perish.” 

Without venturing to look at her father 
again, Elizabeth placed one hand across her 
eyes, and, giving the other to the missionary, 
departed with him. The morning’s dawn 
now began to illuminate the summits of the 
mountains and gild the tops of the dark firs ; 
but all nature was still wrapped in profouncl 
silence. No breath of wind ruffled the smooth 
surface of the lake, nor agitated, with its 
breezes, the leaves of the trees. The birds 
had not begun to sing, nor did a sound escape 
even from the smallest insect. It seemed as 
if nature preserved a respectful silence, that 
the voice of a father, calling down benedic- 
tions on his child, might penetrate through 
the forest which now divided them. 

I have attempted to convey an idea of the 
grief of the father, but my powers are inade- 
quate to describe that of the mother. How 
could I delineate her sensations, w^hen, awak- 
ened by the lamentations of her husband, 
she runs to Mm, and reading in his despond- 
ing attitude that she had lost her child, falls 
to the ground in a state of unutterable an- 
guish, that seems to threaten her existence ! 
In vain does Springer, by recalling to her 
mind all the miseries attendant upon a life 
of bairishment, endeavor to calm her grief. 
She .attends not to Ms voice ? love itself has( 
; l(^|it8 influence, and can po Ipnger reach 
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her lieaist:- The sorrows of a mother are 
beyond aU human consolation, and can re- 
ceive it from no earthly source. Heaven 
reserves to itself alone the power of soothing 
them ; and if these agonizing sorrows are 
given to the weaker sex, that sex is formed 
gentle and submissive, to bow beneath the 
hand that chastises it, and to have recourse 
to the only comfort that remains. 


It was on the eighteenth of May that 
Elizabeth and her guide set out upon their 
journey. They were full a month in cross- 
ing the marshy forests of Siberia, which, at 
this season of the year, are subject to terrible 
inundations. Sometimes the peasants, whom 
they overtook, permitted them, for a trifling 
compensation, to mount their sledges ; at 
night they took shelter in cabins so miserable 
that, had not Elizabeth been long inured to 
hardships and privation, she would scarcely 
have been able to take any repose. 

Often was she obliged to lie down, in her 
clothes, upon a wretched mattress, in a room 
scented with the fumes of tobacco and spirits, 
and into which the wind penetrated through 
the broken windows, ill repaired with paper ; 
and, to complete her discomfort, the whole 
family, and sometimes even a part of their 
cattle, reposed in the same miserable apart - 1 
ment. 

Forty versts from Tinoen,* a town on the 
frontiers of Siberia, is a wood, in which a 
row of posts marks the boundary of the dfvi- i 
sion of Tobolsk. Elizabeth observed them, 
and to her it appeared like a second part- 
ing, to leave the territory which her parents 
inhabited. “ Alas !” said she, what a dis- 
tance separates us now ! ” When she entered 
Europe, the same melancholy reflection re- 
curred to her. To be in a different quarter 
of the wotld presented to her imagination 
the idea of a distance more immense than 

* Tinoen, Timen, or Tiotiinen, is the first town 
in Siberia on entenng the government of Tobolsk 
from European Enssia. It is situated in the prov- 
ince of Tobolsk, and on the banks of the river 
Tura. In the vicinity of this town foxes are taken 
Whose skins are held in such estimation that they 
are all sent to the court of Russia. 


the vast extent of country she had crossed. 
In Asia she had left the only human beings 
upon whom she had a claim, and upon 
whose affection she could rely ; and what 
could she expect to find in that Europe, so 
celebrated for its enlightened inhabitants 1 
what in that imperial court where riches 
and talents flowed in such abundance ? 
Would she find in it any heart moved by 
her sufferings, softened by her afflictions, or 
from whose commiseration she might hope 
for protection ? At this thought, one name 
presented itself to her mind. Ah 1 might 
she have dared to indulge the hope of meet- 
ing him at Petersburg, — but there was no 
chance. The mandate of the Emperor had 
sent him to join the army in Livonia.* 
Theie was not, then, the remotest proba- 
bihty of finding him in Europe, a quarter 
of the globe which seemed to her to be in- 
habited by him only, because he was the 
only person in it whom she knew. All her 
dependence, then, was upon Father Paul ; 
and in Elizabeth’s ideas the man who had 
passed sixty years in rendering services to 
his fellow-creatures must have great influ- 
ence at the court of monarchs. 

Pei mat is nearly nine hundred versts from 
Tobolsk. The roads are good, the lands fer- 
tile and well cultivated. Young woods of 
birch-trees are frequently intermixed with 
fine and extensive fields ; and opulent vil- 
lages, belonging to the Russians and Tartars, 
aie scattered about. Their inhabitants ap- 
peared to be so contented and happy that it 
could hardly be imagined they breathed the 
air of Siberia. This tract of country con- 
tains even elegant inns, abounding in luxu- 
ries hitherto unknown to Elizabeth, and 
which excited her astonishment. 

The city of Perma, although the hand- 
somest she had hitherto seen, shocked her 
from the narrowness and dirtiness of the 
streets, the height of its buildings, the con- 
fused intermixture of fine houses and miser- 

* Livonia is one of the four great provinces of 
European Russia, situated ou the shores of the 
Baltic, which Peter the Great wrested from 
in 1702. Its capital is Riga. 

Perma, or Permski, is a considerable bpit iS- 
built town of Asiatic Russia, on the tfver 
between the Dwina and the Oby, six bundled 
from Kasan. It is the residence of a ; 

the capital of a government wMcfix 
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aMe Luts, and tLe closeness of the air. The 
town is surrounded by lens, and the country 
as far as Casan* (interspersed with barren 
heaths and forests of firs) exhibits a most 
gloomy aspect. In stormy seasons the light- 
ning freq^uently falls upon these aged trees, 
which burn with rapidity, and appear like 
columns of the brightest led, surmounted by 
crowns of flames. Elizabeth and her guide, 
often witnesses of these flaming spectacles, 
were not unfrequently obliged to cross woods 
that weie burning on each side of them. 
Some limes they saw trees consumed at the 
roots, while their tops, which the fire had 
not reached, were supported only by the 
balk, or, half thrown down, formed an aich 
acioss the load. Otheis, falling with a tre- 
mendous crash one upon another, make a 
pyramid oi flames like the piles of the an- 
cients, on which pagan piety consumed the 
ashes of its heroes. 

Amidst these dangers, and amidst the still 
more imminent ones which they encountered 
in the passage of rivers that had overflowed 
their banks, Elizabeth was never disheart- 
ened, She even thought that the difficulties 
of her undertaking had been exaggerated. 
The weather, it is true, was uncommonly 
fine, and she often travelled in tlie cars or 
kibitkis,t which were returning from Siberia, 
whither they had conveyed new exiles. For 
a few copecks the travellers easily obtained 
p^mission of the drivers to ride as far as 
they went Elizabeth, whenever she had 
need of it, accepted, without hesitation, the 
assistance of her holy guide ; for what she 
received from him was considered by her as 
the gift of Heaven. 

Elisabeth and her guide, about the begin- 
lafcg of September, arrived at the banks of 
the Thupia,! two hundred versts from Ca- 

^ or 0«n, a considerable town of Asiat- 
ic tkc capiM of the province or govern- 

ment of the same nanle, is situated on the river 
Casanska, at no great distance from the Wolga, in 
latitude 55*^ 44' north. It was formerly the capital 
of a Tartar Idngdom of the same name, which the 
Russians took in 1554. Its suburbs extend three 
versts from the city. A very valuable kind of^ 
morocco leather is manufactured here, and it also 
carries on an extensive trade in sl^ins. 

•h The Kihitki is a hght travelling-carraage nauch 
used in Russia, and long enough for travelers to He 
down in it at full length. ! , ; . , > 

t Hie Thama, or Kama, is a conshlerable river of 
Asiatic Russia, which, after a long course, falls into 


san, having nearly accomplished half their 
journey. Had it been the will of Heaven 
that she should complete her enterprise as 
easily as she had succeeded in this part of 
her journey, she would have considered the 
happiness of her parents cheaply purchased. 
But it was her destiny to experience a sad 
reverse, and with the winter season that 
I period approached which was to put her 
steadfastness to the severest trial, and call 
forth all the exertions of her filial piety, to 
' gain for its reward a crown of immortal 
glory. 

j The health of the missionary had for 
set eral days visibly declined It was with 
. difficulty that he could walk, even with the 
assistance of Elizabeth, and supported by his 
' staff. He was fiequently obliged to rest ; 
and when a conveyance could be obtained 
for him in a kihitki, the violent shocks he 
received from the roughness of the road ex- 
hausted the little remains of his strength, 
though the firm composure of his soul con- 
tinued unmoved. On his arrival at Sarapol 
(a laige village on the northern banks of the 
Thaina), he found himself so extremely weak 
that it was impossible for him to think of 
proceeding on his journey. At this place he 
obtained a lodging in a miserable inn adjoin- 
ing to the house of the superintendent of the 
district. But the only room he could be ac- 
commodated with was a sort of loft or gar- 
ret, the floor of which shook under every 
step. The windows were unglazed, and the 
furniture of this wretched apartment con- 
sisted of a wooden table and a bedstead. 
Over the latter were strewed a few trusses of 
straw, upon which the missionary reposed 
his feeble limbs. The wind, which entered 
freely through the broken casements, must 
have banished sleep from his relief, had the 
pain he unremittingly endured allowed him 
to enjoy any repose. The most desponding 
reflections now presented themselves to the 
terrified imagination of Elizabeth. She in- 
quired for a physician, hut none was to be 
had ; and as she perceived that the people 
„ of the house took no interest whatever in 
the state of the sufferer, she was obliged to 
depend solely upon her own efforts for pro- 
curing him relief. After fastening stole 
pieces of the old taj^estry which Bned the 

the Woiga, in the of "EJasan. ft is vety 

hroacl, and flows with great rapidity. 
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sides of the apartment across the windows, 
she went out into the fields in search of cer- 
tain wild herbs the virtues of which she had 
been taught by her mother, and of which 
she made a salutary beverage for the suffer- 
ing missionary. 

As night approached, the symptoms of his 
malady grew, every instant, more alarming, 
and the unfortunate Elizabeth could no longer 
restrain her tears. She withdrew to a dis- 
tance, that her sobs might not disturb his 
dying moments ; but the good father heard 
them, and was grieved for an affliction which 
he knew not how to remove ; for he felt well 
assured that he should lise no more, and that 
the period ol his mortal career was fast ap- 
proaching. To the pious philanthropist, who 
had dedicated a long life to the service of 
his God and of his fellow-creatures, death 
could present no terrors, though he could 
not help regretting the prospect of being 
called away while there remained so much 
for him to do. “ 0 Most High ! ” he inwardly 
exclaimed, “I presume not to murmur at 
thy decrees ; but, had it been thy will to 
spare me till I had conducted tlxis unpro- 
tected orphan to the end of her journey, my 
death would have been more easy.” 

When it gi’ew dark, Elizabeth lighted a 
rosin taper, and remained seated all night at 
the foot of the bed to attend her patient. A 
little before daybreak she approached to give 
him some drink. The missionary, feeling 
that the moment of his dissolution was near 
at hand, lifted himself up a little in the bed, 
and receiving from her the cup she presented 
to him, raised it towards heaven, saying, 
“ 0 my God ! I recommend her to thy care, 
who hast promised that a cup of cold water 
bestowed in thy name shall not go unre- 
warded.” These words carried with them 
the conviction of that misfortune which 
Elizabeth, till this moment, had affected to 
disbelieve. She discovered that the mission- 
ary felt his end approaching, and that she 
should soon be left destitute and unprotected. 
Her courage failed. She fell upon her knees 
by the side of the bed, while her eyes be- 
came dim, her respiration difficult, and a cold 
dew stood upon her forehead. "My God, 
look down with pity on her 1 look down with 
pity on her, 0 my God ! repeated the mis- 
sionary, while he regarded her with the ten- 
derest commiseration ; but as he perceived 
47 


that the violence of her anguish seemed to 
increase, he said, "My dear child, in the 
name of God and of your parents, compose 
yourself, and listen to me.” The tremblmg 
Elizabeth stifled her sobs, and, wiping away the 
tears that impeded her sight, raised her eyes 
to her venerable guide in token of attention. 
He supported himself against the back of the 
bed, and, exerting all Ms lemaining strength, 
addressed her thus : — " My child, in travel- 
ling at your age, alone, unprotected, and 
during the severe season that approaches, you 
will have to endure great hardships. But 
there are dangers stdl more alarming which 
must fall to your lot. An ordinary courage, 
that might stand firm amidst fatigues and 
suffering, would be unable tQ resist the en- 
ticements of seduction. But yours, Eliza- 
beth, is not an ordinary courage ; and, under 
the protection of Heaven, the allurements of 
a court will not have the power to change 
your heart. You will meet with many who, 
presuming upon your unprotected situation 
and on youx distress, will seek to turn you 
from the paths of virtue ; but you will neither 
put faith -in their promises, nor be dazzled by 
the splendor wMch may surround them. 
The fear of God and the love of your par- 
ents will place yon beyond all their at- 
tempts. To whatever extremity you may be 
reduced, never lose sight of these sacred 
claims, never forget that a single false step 
will precipitate to the grave those to whom 
you owe your existence.” — "0 father 1 ” 
interrupted she, "fear not.” — "I do not 
fear,” said he ; " your piety, your noble reso- 
lution, have merited implicit confidence, and 
I am well convinced that yon will not sink 
under the trials to which Heaven ordains 
you. You will find, my child, in my cloak, 
the purse which the generous governor of 
Tobolsk gave to me when he recommended 
you to my care. Preserve, with the strictest 
caution, the secret of his agency in appoint- 
ing me to conduct you. His life depends 
upon your circumspection. The money this 
purse contains will defray your expenses to 
Petersburg. When you arrive there, go to 
the Patriarch j mention Father Paul to him. 
Perhaps the name may not have escaped^ 
memory ; he will procure an asylui|i 
in some convent, and will, I doubt 
sent your petition to tbe [©upercni il is 
impossible that tbe Emperor It 
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In my expiring moments I repeat it to yon, 
my child, that a proof of filial piety like that 
which you will display has no piecedent. 
The admiring world will bestow the applause 
it merits, and your virtue will be rewarded 
upon earth, before it receives the glorious 
recompense which awaits it in heaven — 

He ceased ; his breath began to fail, and 
the chilly damps of death already stood 
upon his brow. Elizabeth, reclining her 
head against the bed, wept unconstrained. 
After a long interval of silence, the mission- 
ary, unt^dng a little ebony crucifix, which 
hung suspended from his neck, presented it 
to her, saying, in feeble accents, Take this, 
my child ; it is the only treasure I have to 
bestow, the only one I possess on earth ; 
and, possessed of that, I wanted not.” She 
pressed it to her lips with the most lively 
transports of grief ; for the renunciation of 
such a treasure proved that the missionary 
was certain the moment of his dissolution 
^was at hand. Fear nothing,” added he, 
with the tenderest compassion: ‘‘the good 
Pastor, who abandons not one of his flock, 
will watch over and protect yon-; and, if 
he deprive you of your present support, he 
will not fail to bestow more than he takes 
from you. Confide securely in his goodness. 
He who feeds the sparrows, and knows the 
number of the sands upon the sea-shore, will 
not forget Elizabeth.”— “ Father, 0 father I ” 
she exclaimed, seizing the hand he held out 
to her ; “ I cannot resign myself to lose thee.” 
— “ Child,” replied he, “ Heaven ordains it. 
Submit with patience to its decrees ; in a few 
moments I shall be on high, when I will 
pray for you and for your parents — He 
could not finish ; his lips moved, hut the 
sounds he sought to utter died away. He 
fell back upon his bed, and, raising his eyes 
to Heaven, exerted his last efforts to recom- 
mend to its protection the destitute orphan, 
for whom he still seemed to supplicate when 
life had fled. So deeply was the force of 
benevolence implanted in his soul, so habitu- 
ally, during the conrse cff his long life, had 
he neglecsted his owhifite^ts to devote him- 
self to those of at the vety 

moment when he was. entering the awful 
abyss of etetaijiy, Wbre the 

throne of his sovmign: Indge, Id receive the 
irrevocable doom, he thought mot pf . him- 




The cries of Elizabeth induced several 
persons to hasten into the apartment. They 
demanded the cause, and she pointed to her 
protector extended lifeless on the straw. 
The rumor of the event immediately gath- 
ered a crowd around the corpse. Some who 
were attracted by idle curiosity regarded the 
youthful mourner with astonishment, as she 
stood weeping near the deceased. Others 
compassionated her distress ; but the people 
of the house, anxious to receive payment 
for the miserable accommodation they had 
afforded, discovered with delight the con- 
tents of the missionar/s cloak, which, in her 
grief, Elizabeth had not thought of securing. 
They took possession of the purse, and told 
her that they would restore to her what re- 
mained when they had reimbursed them- 
selves and paid the expenses of the funeral. 

Soon afterwards the Popes * arrived, fol- 
lowed by attendants with torches. They 
threw a pall over the deceased ; and the un- 
fortunate Elizabeth, obliged to let go the 
cold hand of her lifeless protector, which, 
hitherto, she had not relinquished, gave a 
scream of anguish as she took a last view of 
his venerable countenance. She threw her- 
self on her knees in the most obscure part of 
the chamber, and there, bathed in tears, and 
covering her face with a handkerchief, as if 
to shut out from her sight that desolate world 
in which she was now to wander alone, 
exclaimed in a voice of stifled agony, “ 0 
thou blessed spirit, who now art reaping the 
reward of thy virtue in realms of happiness, 
abandon not the destitute being who still 
looks to thee for succor ! 0 my father ! 
0 my mother 1 where are you at this mo- 
ment, that your child is bereft of all human 
aidr^ 

The attendants now began to chant the 
funeral hymns, and placed the body on the 
bier. When the instant for its removal ar- 
rived, Elizabeth, though weak, agitated, and 
trembling, determined to attend, to their last 
asylum, the remains of him who had guided 
and protected her, and who, when expiring, 
had prayed for her welfare. 

* Pope is a Greek name which signifies father. 
It is an appellation given to all the ministers of the 
Greek church. These pious personages are dressed 
after the manner of the East, and, though generally 
possessing little information, are mnch to he com- 
mended for their spirit of toleration to every oifS|r 
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Ok the right bank of the Thama, and at 
the foot of an eminence on which stand the 
rains of a fortress constructed during the 
remote i^eriod of the commotions of the 
Baschkirs,* is a j^lace set apart as a burial- 
ground for the inhabitants of Sarapol. This 
spot is at a little distance from the town ; it 
is enclosed a low hedge, and in the centre 
is a small wooden building which serves for 
an oratory, and around which heaps of earth, 
siirniounted by a cross, mark the diffeient 
leoeptacles of the dead. Here and there a 
few straggling tirs extend their gloomy 
shade ; and from beneath the sepulchral 
stones grow large clusters of thistles with 
wide-spreading leaves and blue flowers ; and 
another weed, of which the flowers of livid 
yellow seem formed to blossom only over the 
ashes of the dead. 

The train that followed the coffin of the 
missionary was very numerous. It consisted 
of people 6f various nations, Persians, Tur- 
komans, t and Arabians, who had made their 
escape from the Kirguis, and had been re- 
ceived into colleges founded by Catherine 
the Second. With lighted tapers in their 
hands, they accompanied the funeral proces- 
sion, blending their voices with those of the 
mourners, while Elizabeth, following slowly 
and in silence, her face covered with a veil, 
appeared as chief mourner, feeling no con- 
nection, in the midst of this tumultuous 
crowd, but with him who was no more. 

When the coffin was let down into the 
grave, the Pope, who officiated according to 
the rites of the Greek church, put a small 
piece ol money into the hand of the deceased 
to pay his passage to the celestial regions. 
He then threw over the body a few shovels- ^ 
lul of earth, and departed. Thus was con- i 

* The Basehkirs, or Bashkirs, are a colony of 
Asiatic Eussia, who derive their origin partly from 
the Nogayan Tartars and partly from the Bul- 
garians. They dwell pnncipally in Siberia, on the 
banks of the Wolga and the Ural. In 1770 it was 
calculated that 27,000 families of them were settled 
in the governments of Ufa and Perma. In summer 
they iiye in tents near their flooks, and in winter in 
miserable huts, Their religion is Mohaminedan: 
but they are very superstitious, and beBeve in witoh- 
crsdt and incantations, 

f Tlie Turkomans are a Tartar people who inhabit 
the borders of the Caspian Sea. 


signed to oblivion the man who had never 
suffered a day to elapse without rendering 
seiviees to his fellow-creatuies, like the 
lieneficent wind, which scatters wide the 
grains of the eaith, and thus produces plenty 
all aiound. He had travelled over moie 
than half the world, sowing the seeds of 
wisdom and of truth, and by that woild he 
died forgotten. So little is fame attached to 
modest ineiit ; and so little of it do men be- 
stow, except on those who dazzle them, or on 
those conquerors who glory in destroying the 
human race to gratify their ambition. Vain 
worldly glory ! fruitless honors 1 Heaven 
would not permit you to he thus the rewind 
of human grandeur only, had it not reserved 
its own celestial glory for the recompense of 
virtue. 

Elizabeth remained in the bnrying-ground 
until the close of day. She wept in solitude, 
and offered up her supplications to the Al- 
mighty, which greatly relieved her bursting 
heart. In afflictions like hers, a meditation 
between Heaven and the grave is saliitaiy. 
A reflection on death will rouse our drooping 
spirits ; a contemplation on the joys of 
Heaven will excite hope and consolation. 
Where a misfortune is beheld in its extent, 
the horror we have conceived of it de- 
creases ; and where such a compensation is 
presented, the evil annexed to it loses its 
weight. 

Elizabeth wept, but she did not repine. 
She thanked God for the blessings with which 
the hardships of half her journey had bc'en 
lessened, and did not feel that she was now 
entitled to complain because it was the will 
of Heaven to withdraw them. Bereft of her 
guide, of every human succor, her courage 
still sustained her, and the undaunted hero- 
ism of her soul was proof against despair. 
“ My dear father, my tender mother,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ fear not ; your child will not sink 
under the trials that await her.” Thus did 
she address her parents in the language of 
encouragement, as if they had been witnesses 
of her destitute situation j and when secret 
terror, in spite of herself, stole in upon h^r 
soul, she would again invoke their names, 
and in repeating them her fears were dis- 
pelled. holy and now happy 
said she, bending her head to the nwly 
removed earth, "art thou then lost ^ us 

before my beloved parents could, 
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their gratitude, and could invoke blessings 
on the kind protector of their child ! 

When night had begun to obscure the hori- 
zon, and Elizabeth was obliged to q^uit this 
melancholy spot, desirous to leave some me- 
morial behind her, she took a sharp dint and 
inscribed these words upon the cross which 
was erected over the grave ; “ TJie just per^ 
uhethj and no man hyeth it to heart Then 
bidding a final adieu to the remains of her 
protector, she left the burying-ground, and 
returned sorrowfully to her lonely apartment 
in the mn at Sarapol, in which she had so 
dismally spent the preceding night. 

On the ensuing morning, when she was 
about to proceed on her journey, the host 
gave her three rubles, f assunng her that it 
was all which remained in the missionary’s 
purse. Elizabeth received them with emo- 
tions of gratitude and veneration, as if these 
riches, which she owed to her protector, had 
been sent from that heaven of which he was 
now an inhabitant. “Yes,” exclaimed she, 
“my guide and my protector, your charity 
survives you ; and though you are taken 
from me, it is that which supports me 
still” 

During her solitary route her tears fre- 
quently flowed. Every object excited a 
bitter recollection of the friend she had lost. 
If a peasant or an inquisitive traveller re- 
garded her with impertinent curiosity, or 
intenogated her in accents of rudeness, she 
missed the venerable protector who had in- 
sured respect. If, op|>ressed by weariness, 
^ was obliged to seat herself near the road 
*to ^est, she dared not stop the empty sledge 
^that passed, fearing a refusal, accompanied 
p^haps by insult. Besides, as she possessed 
bilt^teee rubles, she carefully preserved that 
pittance to delay the period when she must 
have recourse to accidental charity. Thus 
was ehe debarred from various little indul- 
gences which Itie good missionary had often 
procured tor her. She always selected the 
meanest habitatl<m m that in which she 
asked Aeher, cOiiteaat&^ herself with the 
most wretched a(lC!<^aiodations and the 
coarsest tooC 

'She 'tevelled ^ she was 

tmdBle to reach tl|i^o|^&lh%ii3ming of 

♦ Isaiah, chap. It, 1 1 ^ 

f The ruble is a Bulstei t# 

shlili^ and twopence ^ f 1 ^ 


October. A strong wind from the north- 
west had prevailed for several days, and had 
collected so great a quantity of ice upon 
the Wolga*^ as to rendei the passage of that 
river almost impracticable. It could only 
be crossed by going partly in a boat and 
partly on foot, leaping from one piece of ice 
to another. Even the boatmen who were 
accustomed to this dangerous navigation 
would not undertake it but in consideration 
of a high reward ; and no passenger ever 
I ventured to expose his life with them in the 
attempt. Elizabeth, without thinking of the 
danger, was about to enter one of their boats; 
they roughly pushed her away, declaiing 
that she could not be permitted to cross till 
the river was quite frozen over. She in- 
quired how long she would probably have to 
wait. “ A fortnight, at least,” they replied. 
This determined her immediately to procee 1. 
“ I beseech you, in the name of Heaven I 
beseech you,” she exclaimed, “ aid me in 
crossing the river. 1 come from beyond 
Tobolsk, and am going to Petersburg to 
petition the Empeior in behaK of my father, 
who is now an exile in Siberia ; and I have 
so little money that, if I am obliged to re- 
main a fortnight at Gasan, I shall have 
nothing left for the rest of my journey.” 

This affecting appeal softened the heart of 
oiie of the boatmen, who, taking her by the 
hand, “Come,” said he, “you are a good 
girl ; I will endeavor to ferry you over j 
the fear of God and the love of your parents 
guide your steps, and Heaven will protect 
you.” He then took her into his boat, 
which he rowed half-way over ; not being 
able to work it farther, he lifted Elizabeth on 
his shoulder ; and, alternately walking and 
leaping over the masses of ice, he reached, 
by the assistance of an oar, the opposite 

* The Volga, or Wolga, is one of the most cele- 
brated rivers of Europe, called hy the Tartais Idel, 
Adel, or Edel. It rises in the mountains of the 
government of Tuer, which it waters, as well as the 
governments of Yaroslaf, Kostroma, Kishney, Novo- 
gorod, Kasan, Simunsk, Saratof^ and Caucasus, 
and falls into the Caspian Sea, near Astracan, after 
being divided into seventy branches which form 
several islands. Its course is nearly four thousand 
versts in length. Seleucus Nicanor, after him Selim 
n., and la^ly Peter the Great, had the idea df dig^ 
ging a canal communication between the Don and 
th4 Wolga in order to be able to pai® from tlm 
aUd the Clafepto td the EuAe Sea. This 
Aer kbotoA in fisbi 
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■bank of tLe Wolga, wLere lie set Ler down 
in safety. Elizabeth expressed her acknowl- 
edgments of the kindness in the most ani- 
mated terms that her grateful heart could 
dictate, and, taking out her purse, which 
contained now but two rubles and a few 
smaller coins, offered a trifling reward for 
his services. Poor child ! said the boat- 
man, looking at the contents of her purse, 

“ IS that all the money you have to defray 
the expenses of your journey hence to 
Petersburg^ Believe me that Nicholas 
Kisoloff will not deprive you of a single 
obol ! No, rather let me add to your little 
store ; it will bring down a blessing upon 
me and my children.” He then threw her a 
small piece of money, and returned to his 
boat, exclaiming, “ May God watch over and 
protect you, my child 1 ” 

Elizabeth took up the money, and regard- 
ing it with her eyes filled with tears, said, 

“ I will preserve thee for my father ; thou 
wilt prove to him that his prayers have been 
heard, and that a paternal protection has 
everywhere been extended to me.” 

The atmosphere was clear and the sky 
serene, but the keen breezes of a northerly 
wind chilled the air. After having walked 
for four hours without stopping, Elizabeth's 
strength began to fail. No human habita- 
tion presented itself to her view, and she 
sought shelter at the foot of a hill, the rocky 
summit of which, jutting over, defended her 
from the wind. Near this hill was an ex- 
tensive forest of oaks, trees which are not 
to be seen on the Asiatic side of the Wolga. 
Elizabeth knew not what they were. They 
had lost some of their foliage, yet their 
beauty was not so much diminished but it 
might still have excited admiration, had she 
been able to view these European produc- 
tions with pleasure. They, however, recalled 
too forcibly to her mind the immense dis- 
tance which separated her from her parents : 
she preferred the fir, which solaced that spot 
where she had been reared, which had so 
frequently yielded shade to the days of her 
childhood, and under which, perhaps, her 
s beloved parents at that instant reposed 
i These and similar reflections always brought 

tears into her eyes. ‘^0 when shall I be 
again blessed with beholding them ! ” she 
I exclaimed ; “ when shall I again hear the 
. ^ sound of their voices ; when ^in return to 

‘|i ILI^ 


their fond embraces?” As she spoke, she 
stretched her arms towards Gasan, the build- 
ings of which were still perceptible in the 
distant prospect ; and, above the town, the 
ancient fortress of the Chams of Tartary ^ 
presented, from the summit of the rocks, a 
view grand and picturesque. 

In the course of her journey Elizabeth 
often met with objects which affected her 
compassionate heart in a degree scarcely in- 
ferior to that of her own distress. Sometimes 
she encountered wretches chained together, 
who were condemned to work for life in the 
mines of Nertchmsk,t or to inhabit the 
dreary coasts of Angara. % At -others she saw 
troops of emigrants, who were destined to 
people the new city, which was building, by 
the Emperoris order, on the confines of China ; 
some on foot, and others on the cars which 
conveyed the animals, poultry, and baggage. 
Notwithstanding these were criminals who 
had been sentenced to a milder doom, for 
offences which might justly have been pun- 
ished with death, they did not fail to excite 
compassion in Elizabeth. But when she met 
exiles escorted by an officer of state, persons 
whose noble mien called to her recollection 
the condition of her father, she could not 
forbear shedding tears at their fate. Some- 
times she ventured respectfully to approach, 
for the purpose of offering consolation. Pity, 
however, was the only gift that she had to 
bestow. With that she soothed the sorrows 
of many whom she met, and by a return of 
pity must she now herself depend for sub- 
sistence ; for, on her arrival at Volodimir, § 
she had hut one ruble left. She had occu- 

* Tbe Chains of Tartary were sovereign princes : 
but tbe title of Cham is given generally to all the 
superior officers, governors of towns or provinces 
among the Tartars and other people of the East. 

Kertchinsk is a small town of Siberia to the 
southeast of Tobolsk, famous for its silver mines, 
which are worked for the crown by malefactors and 
other exiles condemned to these labors. It is 
situated on the little river Nertchu, which flows 
into the Amoor in the midst of that chain of moun- 
tains called the Nertchinskoi Mountains, which 
contain all sorts of mineral productions in abun- 
dance. 

$ Tlie Angara is a small river of Siberia whi# 
rises in the monntains of Baikal and waters the 
government of Irkutsk. 

§ Volodimir, or Vladimir, a town and dut<|hy uf 
great Russia, the capital of the govenim®nt m iite 
I same name. 
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pied nearly tLree montlis in ter journey 
from Sarapol to Volodimir ; but, through the 
kind hospitality of the Bussian peasants, who 
never take any payment for milk and bread, 
her little treasure had not been yet exhausted. 
Kow, however, ail began to fail ; her feet 
were almost bare, and her ragged dress ill 
defended her from a frigidity of atmosphere 
which had already sunk the thermometer 
thirty degrees below the freezing point, and 
which increased daily. The ground was 
coveied with snow more than two feet deep. 
Sometimes it congealed while falling, and 
appeared like a <=ihower of ice, so thick that 
the earth and sky were equally concealed 
from view. At other times torrents of rain 
rendered the roads almost impassable, or 
gusts of wind so violent arose, that Eliza- 
beth, to defend herself from its rude assaults, 
was obliged to dig holes in the snow, cover- 
ing her head with, large pieces of the bark 
of pine-trees, which she dexterously stripped 
off, as she had seen done by the inhabitants 
of Siberia. 

One of these tempestuous hurricanes had 
raised the snow in thick clouds, and had 
created an obscurity so impenetrable that 
Elizabeth, no longer able to discern the road, 
and stumbling at every step, was obliged to 
stop. She took refuge under a lofty rock, to 
which she clung as firmly as she could, that 
she might be enabled to withstand the fury 
of a storm which overthrew all around her. 
Whilst she was in this perilous situation, 
with her head bent down, a confused noise, 
that appeared to issue from behind the spot 
where she stood, raised a hope that a better 
shelter might be procured. With difficulty 
she tottered round the rock, and discovered 
a kibitki, which had been overturned and 
broken^ and a hut at no great distance. She 
hastened to demand entrance. An old wo- 
tnan opened the door ; and struck with the 
wretchedness pf her appearance, My poor 
child/ shid she^ whence dost thou come, 
and why art thou wandering thus alone in 
this dreadful wehther To this interroga- 
tion Ellzabttlh rn^de usual reply: 

come from beyond! Tobol?fc, and am going to 
Petersbujg to pardon,^' 

At these wor^s^ i who was. sitting 
dejectedly in a com^,of the room suddenly 
raised his head from between hk hands, and- 
regarding Elizabeth with an air of astonish- 


|ment, exclaimed, “Is it possible that you 
come from so remote a country, alone, in this 
state of distress, and during this tempestuous 
season, to solicit pardon for your father ? 
Alas ! my poor child would perhaps have 
done as much, had not the barbarians torn 
me from her arms, leaving her in ignoiance 
of my fate. She knows not what is become 
of me. She cannot plead for mercy. No, 
never shall I again behold her, — this afflict- 
ing thought will kill me, — separated forever 
from my child, I cannot live. Now, indeed, 
that I know my doom,” continued the un- 
happy father, “ I might inform her of it ; I 
have written a letter to her, but the cairier 
belonging to this kibitki, who is returning to 
Biga,* the place of her abode, will not 
undertake the charge of it without some 
small compensation, and I am unable to 
offer him any. Not a single copeck do I 
possess ; the barbarians have stripped me of 
everything.” 

Elizabeth drew from her pocket the last 
ruble she possessed, and, blushing deeply at 
the insignificance of the trifle, asked, in timid 
accents, as she presented it to the unfortu- 
nate exile, “ if that would be enough 1 ” 
He pressed to his lips the generous hand 
that was held forth to succor him ; and 
then ran to offer the money to the carrier. 
As with the widow’s mite, Heaven bestowed 
its blessing on the offering. The carrier 
was satisfied, and took charge of the letter. 
Thus did her noble sacrifice produce a 
fruit worthy of the heart of Elizabeth ; it 
relieved the agonized feelings of a parent, 
and carried consolation to the wounded 
bosom of a child. 


When the storm had abated, Elizabeth, 
before she pursued her journey, embraced 
the old woman, who had bestowed upon her 
all the care and tenderness of a mother ; and 

* Biga is the capital of Livonia and of a govern- 
ment of the same name. It was a Hanse Town, of 
which the BnSsians seized possession in 1710, and 
it has belonged to them from that period. Its 
situation on the Baltic, at the mouth of the Dwina, 
renders it very commercial. North latitude 57% 
east longitude 24°. , , 
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said in a low voice, that she might not he 
heard by the exile, ‘‘ I have nothing left to 
give ; the blessing of my parents is the only 
recompense I have to offer for your kind- 
ness ; it is the only treasure I possess.” — 

How ! ” inteiTupted the old woman aloud. 

My poor child, have you then given away 
ail you possessed 1 ” Elizabeth blushed, and 
hung do-vvn her head. The exile started 
from his seat, and raising his hands to 
heaven, threw himself upon his knees 
before her. Angel that thou art,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘can I make no return to you, 
who have thus bestowed your all upon 
me?” A knile lay upon the table; Eliza- 
beth took it up, cut off a lock of her hair, 
and said, “Sir, you are going into Siberia, 
and will see the Governor of Tobolsk ; give 
him this, I beseech you, and tell him that 
Elizabeth sends it to her parents. He will 
perhaps consent to forward it to them as a 
token by which they may know that their 
daughter is still in existence.” — “ Your 
wish shall be acomplished,” answered the 
exile, “ and if, in those deserts of which I 
am to be an inhabitant, I am not absolutely 
a slave, I will seek out the dwelling of your 
parents, and will tell them what you have 
this day done for me.” 

To the heart of Elizabeth the gift of a 
throne would have afforded less delight than 
the prospect of thus being able to convey 
consolation to her parents. She was now 
bereft of all except the little piece of money 
given to her by the boatman of the Wolga. 
Yet she might deem herself rich, for she had 
just, tasted the only pleasure which 0 ]?u- 
lence could bestow ; she had conferred hap- 
piness on a fellow-creature, had revived the 
desponding heart of a father, and had con- 
verted tears of sadness, shed by the orphan, 
into those of consolation. Such were the 
blessings which even a single ruble had 
effected. 

From Yolodimir to the village of Pokroff 
the road lies through a marshy ffat, covered 
with extensive forests of oaks, elms, aspens, 
and wild apple-trees. In srtmmer these dif- 
ferent trees form so marly groves which de- 
light the eye ; and they afford an asylum to 
numerous banditti. In winter, as the 
botghs, despoiled of their foliage, do not 
afford so easy a concealment, these hands 
robbers are hm formidable. EHmbeth, 
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however, during her journey, heard numer- 
ous accounts of robberies that had been 
committed. Had she carried with her valu- 
able property, such accounts might have 
been to her a source of terror ; but, obliged 
to beg her daily bread, poverty was her 
passport ; and the protection of Heaven en- 
abled her to traverse the forests in safety. 

A few versts from Pokroff the high road 
had been torn up by a hurricane, and travel- 
lers proceeding to Moscow * were obliged to 
make a considerable circuit through swamps 
occasioned by the inundations of the Wolga. 
These, however, were now hardened by the 
frost to a solidity equal to that of dry land. 
Elizabeth attempted to follow the route 
which had been pointed out to her ; but, 
after walking for more than an hour over 
this icy desert, through which were no traces 
of a road, she found herself in a swampy 
marsh, from which every endeavor to ex- 
tricate herself was, for a long time, exerted 
in vain. At length, with great difficulty, 
she attained a little hillock. Covered with 
mud and exhausted by fatigue, she seated 
herself upon a stone to rest, and took off her 
sandals to dry them in the sun, which at that 
moment shone in full lustre. The environs 
of this spot appeared to he perfectly desolate ; 
no signs of a human dwelling vere visible; 
solitude and silence prevailed around. Eliz- 
abeth now discovered that she must have 
strayed far from the road, and, notwith- 
standing all the courage with which she was 
endued, her heart failed. Her situation was 


* Moscow, or Moskva, formerly the capital of 
Russia, before Peter the Great had built St Peters- 
burg, and now the capital of the government of 
the same name, is one of the most considerable 
cities of Europe. The Earl of Cai lisle, ambassador 
from the Court of Londou to Moscow, in the reign 
of Charles II., gives it a circumference of twelve 
English miles. Voltaire and Coxe enlarge this cir- 
cumference to twenty miles, and state that the 
number of its inhabitants m 1792 amounted to 
328,000 souls. But the magnificence of the build- 
ings by no means comsponds to the size of this vast 
enclosure. The handsomest edifices are the cathe- 
dral, the imperial palace, and the foundling hospi- 
tal instituted by Catharine II, By the side of the 
most superb palaces stand wretched wooden hoUees 
and miserable hovels, which made the Pripc^ do 
Eigne say that Moscow appeared as if the castlef of 
four^r fi,ve hundred noblemen, with their ree;|^lite 
villages, had been drawn there upon 
entered into an agreement to live together. 
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alaiming in the extreme ; behind was the 
bog she had jnst crossed, and before her an 
immense forest through which no track was 
to be distinguished. 

At length day began to close ; and, not- 
withstanding her extreme weariness, she was 
obliged to proceed in search of a shelter for 
the mght, or of some person who might have 
the humanity to procure her one. In vain 
did she wander about, sometimes following 
one track, and sometimes another. ISTo object 
presented itself to revive her hopes, no sound 
reanimated her drooping spirits ; that of a 
human voice would have filled her heart with 
transport. Suddenly she heard the voices 
of several persons, and immediately after- 
wards saw some men issue from the forest. 
Elate with hope, she hastened towards them; 
but, as they drew near, terror again suc- 
ceeded to joy. Their savage air and stem 
countenances dismayed her more than the 
horrors of the solitude in which she had so 
lately been plunged. All the stories she 
had heard of banditti immediately rushed 
upon her imagination ; she feared lest a 
judgment awaited her for the temerity with 
which she had indulged the idea that a 
special Providence watched over her preser- 
vation ; and she fell upon her knees to hum- 
ble herself in the presence of Divine mercy. 
The troop advanced, stopped before Eliza- 
beth, and, regarding her with surprise and 
curiosity, demanded whence she came, and 
what circumstance had brought her there. 
With downcast eyes and a trembling voice, 
she replied, that she had come from beyond 
Tobolsk, and that she was going to Peters- 
burg, to solicit from the Emperor a pardon 
for her father. She added that, having lost 
her road, she had nearly perished in the 
marshes ; and that she was waiting until she 
had r^uned a little strength, to go in search 
of an asylum. The men were astonished ; 
they questioned her again, and asked her 
what money she had to enable her to under- 
take so long a journey. Bhe drew from her 
bosom the little given to her by the 
boatman of the WoIg^L Is Ijhat aU 1 ^ they 
inquired. “ It is ^replied. At this 

answer, delivered whfc p candor that en- 
forced belief, the looked at each 

other with The^ were not 

moved ; they were softened. jKendered 

callous by long hahii»' of vice/an action of 
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such noble heroism as that of Elizabeth had 
no such influence over their souls ; but it 
excited wonder. They could not compre- 
hend what they felt necessitated to believe ; 
and, restrained by a kind of veneration, they 
dared not harm the object of Heaven^s evi- 
dent protection ; so, passing on, they said to 
each other, “ Let us leave her ; some super- 
natural Power protects her.” 

Elizabeth rose and hastened from them. 
She had not penetrated far into the forest 
before four roads, crossing each other, pre- 
sented themselves to her view. In one of 
the angles which they formed was a little 
chape], dedicated to the Virgin, and over it 
a direction-post inscribed with the names ol 
the towns to which the different roads led. 
Elizabeth prostrated herself to offer her 
grateful acknowledgments to the Omnipo- 
tent Being who had preserved her : the rob- 
bers were not mistaken ; she was protected 
by a supernatural Power. 

Hope had restored to Elizabeth all her 
strength, and she entered again on the road 
to Pokroff with her usual activity. She 
I soon legained the Wolga, which forms an 
I angle before this village, and flows past the 
walls of a convent of nuns. Elizabeth so- 
licited shelter under its venerable roof. She 
related the hardships she had undergone, and 
disclosed to the commxinity how much she 
stood in need of assistance. The nuns 
received her wuth so much cordiality, and 
lavished upon her such affectionate atten- 
tions, that their kind solicitude reminded 
her of those endearments which she had 
been accustomed to receive from her mother. 
The simple and modest recital that she gave 
of her adventures proved a source of edifica- 
tion to the whole community. Her pious 
auditors could not find words to express the 
admiration they felt at that heroic persever- 
ance which had endured so many hardships, 
and had sustained so many severe trials 
without a murmur. They lamented their 
inability to assist her with money for the 
expenses of her future journey ; but their 
convent was poor, had no revenue, and was 
supported by charity only. They could not, 
however, suffer their guest to depart in tat- 
tered garments, and nearly barefoot. To 
provide her with better babiliments they 
stripped themselves^ and eaoh gave to her 
a portion of her own elAmg* Ei^^beth 
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endeavored to decline tLe gifts, for it was 
ot articles necessary to their own comfort 
that her generous beneiactresses deprived 
themselves ; but, pointing to the walls of 
their convent, they said, “We have a shelter, 
while you have none ; part of the little we 
possess belongs to you, for you are poorer 
still than we.” 

At length Elizabeth set forward on the 
last stage to Moscow. She was astonished 
at the extraordinary bustle she now wit- 
nessed ; at the immense concourse of car- 
riages, carts, horses, and people of all ranks 
and ages, which was resorting to this great 
metropolis. As she passed onward the crowd 
seemed to augment. In a village where she 
stojjped to rest she found every house 
thronged with travellers, who paid so high 
a price even lor the smallest lodging, that 
it was with the utmost difficulty the desti- 
tute Elizabeth could obtain even the meanest 
shelter. Alas ! how many tears did she not 
shed at receiving from the hand of scornful 
charity a little coarse food, and at being per- 
mitted to rest her weary limbs in a miserable 
shed, which scarcely defended her from the 
wind and snow ; yet she was not humiliated ; 
for she never forgot that God was the wit- 
ness of her sufferings, and that the happiness 
of her parents was the end she had in view. 
Neither was she exalted ; for she was too 
guileless to imagine that she did more than 
duty prescribed in devoting herself for their 
sake, and was too affectionate not to feel a 
secret satisfaction in suffering for them. 

While immersed in thoughts like these, 
the bells of the village struck out ; and from 
every side was resounded the name of Alex- 
ander, accompanied by loud acclamations of 
joy. The report of the cannon from Mos- 
cow quite alarmed her, for never before had 
she heard a sound so tremendous. In a 
timid voice she inquired the cause of these 
unusual sounds. “ The Emperor is no doubt 
making his entrance into Moscow,'^ said 
they. “How!” exclaimed the astonished 
Elizabeth, “is not the Emperor then at 
Petersburg?” They shrugged their shouL 
dexs with an air of pity for her ignorance, 
and replied, “ Poor girl 1 do you not know 
that the ceremony of Alexanders coronation 
must take place at Moscow 1 ” Elizabeth 
clapped her hands in ecstasy. Heaven had 
ag#n, in an especial manner, evinced itself 


in her favor ; it had sent the monarch, upon 
whom the fate of her paients depended, to 
meet her on the way ; and had ordained that 
she should arrive at that period of general 
joy, when the hearts of monarchs recede 
even from the dictates of justice, in favor of 
those of clemency. “ 0 my dear parents ’ ” 
she exclaimed, looking back towards the 
home from which so great a distance sep- 
arated her ; “ must such delightful hopes 
rejoice my heart alone ? and while youi 
child is happy, must you grieve in igno- 
rance of her fate?” 

In the month of March, 1801, Elizabeth 
made her entrance into the immense capital 
of Muscovy,* imagining herself at the end of 
her labors, and not considering that there 
could be still a calamity to apprehend. On 
her progress ‘through the city, superb edifices, 
decorated with all the magnificence of royaltj, 
presented themselves to her admiring sight, 
hut intermixed with wretched cabins, whose 
untiled roofs and broken casements affoided 
no shelter from the inclemency of the weather. 
The streets and alleys of Moscow were so 
thronged that Elizabeth could scarcely pro- 
ceed through the crowds that obstructed the 
passage. After some time she found herself 
in meadows, richly planted, and began to im- 
agine that she was again in the country. She 
stopped to rest in a grand avenue formed by 
rows of birch-trees. An immense assemblage 
of well-dressed people thronged ibis avenue. 
All were conversing on the subject of the 
coronation. Trains of carriages passed rap- 
idly backwards and forwards. The hells 
of the cathedral rang incessantly, and were 
answered by those of the smaller churches 
from all parts of the town. The sound of 
cannon, which were fired at regular inter- 
vals, could scarcely he distinguished amidst 
the overpowering tumult of this prodigious 
city. As Elizabeth entered the square of 
the Kremlin, t the crowd appeared to in- 

* Moscow was formerly the capital of the Bussian 
Empire and the residence of the Czars Teter the 
Great constructed a canal which commnnicates 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. This latter city, 
though of less consequence than formerly, is still 
very commercial. It is situated on the Moskwa, 
north latitude 55® 36', east longitude 39®. 

+ The Kremlin is a vast quarter, almost iit thS 
centre of Moscow, containing the ancient 
palace, the pleasure-house, the Kmpew’s Isf&biicss, 
the palace which formerly belonged to 
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She timidly her. She was now, for the first time, re- 
es which were duced to so great a degree of misery that 
;1 hemelf near she resolved to hold forth her hand to im- 
t of food had plore alms that might be bestowed with 
5 joyful hopes apathy or refused with scorn. At the ino- 
[ into sadness, ineiit that she was about to try this last 
the numerous resource, an emotion of dignified pride re- 
: the splendid strained the hand she had presented. But 
hat offered to the cold was excessive ; and, in spending 
peoj)ie of vara- the night exposed to the open air, her life 

looked in vain would be endangered, and that life she did 

e had inquired not consider in her own disposal. This re- 
siness at hav- flection overcame her pride ; and, placing 
fid she envy one hand across her eyes, she stretched out 

0 have a home the other to the first person w^ho passed : 

5, cannot lose In the name of the father whom you 
ce is shelter revere, of the mother wdiom you cherish, 
give to me,” said she, trifie to procure a 
lodging for the night.” The man whom she 
addressed surveyed her attentively by the 
light of the flame. “Young woman,” he 
replied, “ you have chosen a wretched trade ; 
are you not able to work 1 At your age a 
3hed, and the livelihood may easily be obtained. God help 
cted Elizabeth you ! I never encourage beggars.” And he 
hole day, and passed on. 

OLunger. She The unfortunate Elizabeth raised her eyes 
5 whether she to Heaven, as if to implore succor from 
mces that ex- thence ; and, emboldened by a voice of conso- 
volence which lation which then whispered in her heart, she 
an appeal to ventured to repeat her appeal to the compas- 
whole crowd, sion of several other persons. Some passed 
2 observed so without listening to her ; others gave to her, 
of her assist- but it was, in the whole, so little, that she 
iterest in con- could not collect enough to relieve her neces- 
itenance. At sities. At last, when night was far advanced, 
ntrance at the the crowd was dispersed, and the fire nearly 
Iwellings, but extinguished, some of the imperial guards, in 
hope of gain, making their rounds, discovered her. They 
, had steeled roughly demanded why she remained abroad 
inities of dis- at so late an hour. The stern looks and fierce 
ikind less in- manners of these soldiers overpowered her 
le moment of with terror. Incapacitated from uttering a 
;L syllable, slie burst into an agony of tears, 

j in the square The soldiers, little affected at seeing her weep, 
silence. Her assembled round her, repeating, with rude 
that she had familiarity, their question. The trembling 
a morsel of girl? at last recovering sufficient courage to 
had given to answer, in a voice broken with sobs, said 
• . that she came from beyond Tobolsk, to peti- 

have Emperor pardon for her father ; 

The performed the whole journey on 

towers covei^ foot,” continued she, “ and, having no money, 

V ^4^’^ a shelter for the fiight - At 
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these words the soldiers hurst into a loud 
laugh, and taxed her with falsehood. Eliza- 
beth, more terrified than ever, sought to 
escape, but they would not suffer it, and 
insolently seized her. “0 my God, 0 my 
father ! ” she cried in accents of horror and 
despair, “ will not you come to my succor ^ 
have you forsaken the wretched Elizabeth ” 
During this debate some persons of the lower 
class, attracted by the noise, had assembled 
in groups ; and by loud murmurs expressed 
their disapprobation at the cruelty of the 
soldiers. Elizabeth stretched towards them 
her hands, in act of supplication. Before 
Heaven,” said she, “ I solemnly protest that 
I have uttered nothing but the truth, I 
come from beyond Tobolsk to implore par- 
don for my father ; save me, save me ; and 
let me not die, till, at least, I have obtained 
it.” These words touched every heart. 
Several persons advanced to her assistance, 
and one of them, addressing the soldiers, 
said, “ I keep the Inn of St. Basil in this 
square ; let the girl come with me ; her 
story appears to be true ; I will give her a 
lodging.” The soldiers, who had begun to 
be somewhat softened by her distress, con- 
sented to his request, and withdrew. 

The grateful Elizabeth embraced the knees 
of her presenter. He raised her kindly from 
the ground, and, desiring her to follow him, 
led the way to his dwelling, which was at a 
little distance. “ I have not a room to give 
you,” said he, there is not one in my house 
unoccupied ; but my wife will receive you 
into hers for one night. She is kind and 
compassionate, and will I'eadily endure so 
small an inconvenience to serve you.” Eliz- 
abeth, trembling and agitated, followed in 
silence Her guide conducted her to a small 
room, in which a young woman, with an 
infa|a|t^% h&t arms, was seated near a stove : 
she on seeing them. Her husband 

inforliM fe from what danger he had res- 
cued th^ Unfortunate girl ; adding, that he 
h^ prond^ed to shelter her, at least for the 
night The troman esjpressed her 

satisfaction, and, taking Elizabeth hy the 
hand, said, with a of encouragement, 
“ Be comforted^ we %v® take good care of 
you ; but mjm m lath again. In 

large towns such as mfit is vmy dangerous 
for females of your tq be found at a late 
hour in the streets.” Elizabeth ( answered 


that she had no asylum to resort to. Every 
door had been closed against her. She 
owned her poverty without a hiu&h, and le- 
lated all the hardships she had so heroically 
sustained. Her hosts wept at the recital ; 
neither of them thought of doubting her ve- 
racity. The emotions which her story ex- 
cited afforded a proof that it was true. The 
classes of society to which they belonged aie 
not so easily misled by brilliant fictions , 
these soar beyond their capacities, while over 
their souls, truth, in all its puiity, preserves 
its claims entire. 

At the conclusion of Elizaheth^s namtive, 
Jaques Bossi, the innkeeper, said to her, 
“ My infi Lienee in this town is hut «mall, but, 
as far as it can he exerted for my own in- 
! terest, it shall he lor yours.” His wife 
pressed his hand in token of approbation ; 
and asked Elizabeth if she knew no one who 
could present her to the Emperor. “ No,” 
she replied, not wishing to mention young 
Smoloff, lest she should involve him in some 
difficulty ; besides, no assistance could be ex- 
pected from him, since he "was in Livonia. 

No matter,” said the wife of Bossi, the 
most powerful recommendation to our great 
sovereign is virtue in distress, and that will 
plead for you.” — “ Yes,” interrupted her hns- 
hanrl, “the Emperor Alexander is to he 
crowned to-morrow in the church of the As- 
sumption. You must place yourself in his 
way, and, at his feet, must solicit the remis- 
sion of your father’s sentence. I will ac- 
company and encourage you.” — “0 my 
generous benefactors !” exclaimed Elizabeth, 
clasping her hands with an expression of the 
liveliest gratitude, “Heaven beholds your 
kindness, and my parents will invoke bless- 
ings on you for it : you will conduct me to 
the feet of the Emperor, and will support me 
in his presence ; peihaps you will he wit- 
nesses of my happiness, — of the greatest hap- 
piness a human being is capable of enjoying. 
If it be granted me to obtain my father’s 
pardon, to be the joyful bearer of the happy 
tidings to him and to my mother, ta behold 
their delight — ” 

She was unable to proceed ; the idea of 
such felicity almost forbade the hope that it 
might be realized. She could not believe 
that her deserts entitled her to expect it. 
The panegyrics, however, which her host 
bestowed upon the clemency of Alexander ; 
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the various anecdotes they recorded in evi- 
dence of the truth upon which these com- 
mendations were founded ; and the grace 
with which the value of those acts of mercy 
had been enhanced, — reanimated her spirits. 
Elizabeth listened to them with eagerness. 
She would gladly have spent the whole 
night in hearing them repeated j but, as it 
grew late, her kind hosts wished her to en- 
joy some repose, that she might be the better 
enabled to support the exertions of the mor- 
row. Bossi retired to a small apartment at 
the top of the house, and his wife shared her 
bed with Elizabeth. 

It was long before the perturbation of her 
mind would permit her to sleep. She was 
thankful to Heaven even for her sufferings, 
since the excess of them had heightened the 
value of the generous hospitality she had 
experienced. “Had I been less miserable, 
thought she, “this good man would not 
perhaps have taken pity on me.” When 
overcome by sleep, visions of happiness, in 
various forms, fleeted before her. Some- 
times fancy presented her parents, their coun- 
tenances irradiated with joy j sometimes she 
imagined the voice of the Emperor ad- 
dressing her, in terms of approbation and 
compliance with her entreaties ; and some- 
times another form presented itself to her 
imagination, but under characters more vague 
and indistinct ; a mist seemed to obscure it 
from her sight, and the impression that it 
left upon her heart was the only trace that 
remained. 

On the morrow, as soon as the thunder 
of the artillery, the beating of the drums, 
and the loud acclamations of the people, an- 
nounced the dawn of the joyful day, Eliza- 
beth, habited in a dress lent to her by her 
kind hostess, and leaning upon the arm of 
Bossi, joined the crowd which followed the 
procession to the large church of the As- 
sumption, where the coronation was to be 
perfomied. 

More than a thousand tapers illuminated 
the holy temple, which was decorated in 
all the splendor of Eastern magnificence. 
Upon a dazzling throne, beneath a canopy 
of rich velvet, were seated the Emperor and 
his youthful coneort, habited in sumptuous 
dresses, which, displaying to advantage the 
beauty of their forms, gave to their appear- 
ance an air almost celestial. Kneeling be- 




fore her august spouse, the Empress received 
from his hand the imperial diadem, and 
encircled her brow with this pledge of their 
eternal union. Opposite to the royal pair, 
and in the sacred chair of truth, was the 
venerable Plato, the Patriarch of Moscow, 
who, in a discourse at once pathetic and sub- 
lime, recalled to the youthful mind of Alex- 
ander the great duties annexed to royalty, 
and the awlul responsibility imposed upon 
his elevated station, in return for the pomp 
that environed it, and the power with which 
it was invested. Amidst the assemblage of 
nations w’hich thronged the cathedral he 
pointed out to him the hunters of Kamt- 
schatka,* bringing tributes of skins from the 
Aleutsky Isles, t which border on America ; 
the merchants of Archangel,]: loaded with 
rich commodities which their vessels had 
brought from every quarter of the globe ; 
the Samoyeds,§ a rude and unpolished peo- 
ple who come from the mouth of the Ge- 
nissy,l| a country condemned to the rigors 

* The Kamtschadales, or inhabitants of Kamt- 
schatka, possess a lively imagination, an excellent 
memory, and a peculiar readiness in imitating what 
they see others do Hunting and fishing are their 
principal occupations. Tlie dog is their favorite 
domestic animal. They travel in little carts drawn 
by dogs, and are m general extremely superstitious. 

f The Aleutian or Aleutsky Islands. This is the 
name given to that chain of islands which extends 
from the north of Kamtschatka to the continent of 
I America, and which, m reality, is only a branch of 
the mountains of Kamtschatka. They w ere dis- 
covered a short time aftei the island of Behring. 
The word “Aleut ” signifies a bald or naked rock, 
Tliose islands which are nearest to Anmnca are 
known by the name of Andreanofskoi and the Fox 
Islands. 

X Archangel is a considerable town of Russia, 
the capital of the government of the same name, 
situated on the White Sea, at the mouth of one of 
the branches of the Dwina, which forms its port, in 
iat. 64® 34' N. and long. 38° 55' E. The port of 
Archangel was the only one by which Russia could 
communicate by sea with the rest of Europe, before 
Peter the Great had founded St. Petersburg. Its 
commerce is still very important. 

§ The Samoyeds are a Tartar people who inhabit 
the north of Russia between Asiatic Tartary and* 
the government of Archangel along the sea-coast as 
far as Siberia. They subsist by hunting and fishing, 
like the Kamtschadales. 

11 The Yenissey, called Kem by the Tartars and 
Moguls, and Gub, or Khases, which signifies &e 
Great River, by the Ostiacks, is fonned by ir^o 
i rivers, the Kamsara and the Veikemi, which take 
i their course in Chmese Soongory. Ai^er* a Idng 
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of an eternal winter, where the heanteons 
flower of the spring and the rich produce of 
harvest are alike unknown ; and the natives 
of Astracan,* whose fertile fields yield mel- 
ons, figs, and giapes of exquisite flavor : he 
showed him, lastly, the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Black t and Caspian Seas, and 
of the great Tartary which, hounded by 
Pasia, China, and the empire of the. Mo- 
guls, J extending from the extremity of the 
western hemispheie to that of the east, oc- 
cupies nearly half the globe. “ Sovereign 
of the most extensive empire of the earth,” 
said he, you who are this day about to 
take the awful oath of presiding over the 
destinies of a state which includes a fifth 
part of the known woild, bear it ever in 
remembrance that you have to answer at the 
tribunal of Divine justice lor the fate of 
millions of your fellow-creatures ; and that 
an injustice, through your neglect, done to 
the meanest among them, must be accounted 
for at the final day of retribution.” At 
these words the heart of the young Emperor 
appeared to be sensibly affected ; but there 
was one among the auditors whose heart was 
not less affected than his ; that of the suppli- 
cant who was come to solicit the remission 
of a fathers sentence. 

course towards the north it falls into the Frozen 
Ocean. Its banks are lined with high rocky moun- 
tains , it forms several islands, has cataracts be- 
tween the towns of Yeniseisk and Krennojarsk, and 
abounds in fish of every sxrecies 

* Astracan is a considerable town of Asiatic 
Kussia, the capital of the govcinment of Caucasus, 
which anciently formed an independent kingdom 
called tlie king lorn of Astracan. It stands on an 
island, wtiich the Yolga forms near its mouth in the 
Caspian Sea, in lat. 40' 20' IST, and long. 48^ 2' E 
It is sanl to contain more than 70,000 inhabitants, 
twenty- five iRussian churches, two convents, many 
chapels tfelongiiig to the Armenians, Lutherans, and 
Homan Catholit^, and even an Indian temple. Its 
circumfetinc^ Is tee miles 

t Tlie iBladr Sea, anciently the Pontus Enxinus, 
bathes the H^^an, governments of the Tannda, the 
* Caucasne, and' fekatannodof. Its principal ports 
are Kaffa or Theoddsia, ^ Sebastopol, Koslof, and 
Balaklava. 

t Tlie empire of the Moguls ^ that vast empire 
in the East Indies founded by Tamerlane, but 
which, after the invasion of Kouli Jfchan, in 1739, 
became the prey of its Boubahs, Nabobs, and other 
Mohammedan governors. Its internal divisions 
have fixed the establishments of the English] in 
Hindoostan on bases which appear immoirable. j 


At the moment when Alexander began to 
pronounce the solemn oath w^hioh was to 
bind him to devote his fiitiue life to the 
happiness of his peoxile, the eniaptuied Eliii- 
aheth imagined she heaid the voice of meicy 
requiiing him to break the chains of every 
imioi innate being within his dominions. 
Unable any longer to command her ieelings, 
and, aided by a supeniatuial strength, she 
pieiced the crowd, and, forcing a passage 
through the lines ot the soldieis, lushed 
towards the throne, exclaiming, Meicy ! 
mercy 1 ” The vehemence ot hei supjilica- 
tion interrupted the ceremony, and occa- 
sioned so much confusion that the guards ad- 
vanced, and, notwithstanding her entreaties 
and the eftbrts ot Jaques, dragged her out 
of the church. The Emperor, however, 
would not, on so glorious a day, he iiivocated 
ill vain. Pie ordered one of the officers of 
his suite to inquire what it was that the 
petitioner wanted. The officer obeyed ; he 
quitted the church in haste, and heard the 
imploring accent of the agonized supplicant, 
still endeavoring to prevail with the soldiers 
to allow her to return. He started, quick- 
ened his pace, saw who it was, recognized 
the daughter of the exile, and exclaimed, “ It 
is she, it is Elizabeth ! ” Eliz ibeth turned : 
she could scaieely give credit to so much 
happiness ; could scarcely believe that Sino- 
loff was there to save her father. Yet it was 
his voice, his features ; she could not be 
mistaken. Joy deprived her of utterance, 
and she stretched her arms towards him, as 
to a messenger sent from heaven to her 
relief. He rushed forward, seized her hand, 
and in his turn began to doubt the testi- 
mony of his senses. Elizabeth ’ ” he ex- 
claimed, “ is it indeed you, or do I behold a 
vision from heaven Speak, wdience do you 
cornel” — ^‘From Tobolsk.” — “From To- 
bolsk ! and have you travelled hither alone, 
and on foot?” — ^‘Yes,” she exclaimed, “I 
came to entreat pardon for my father, and 
they force me from the presence of the Em- 
peror.” — I will reconduct you to his 
presence,” interrupted the transported Smo- 
loff ; I will present you to him : he will 
not resist your supplications ; your prayer 
will be granted.” Smoloff then dispersed 
the soldiers, and led Elizabeth back towards 
the ehureh- The imperial procession was, 
at that instant, issuing from the great gate 
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of the cathedral. As soon as the monarch 
appeared, Smolojff, holding Elizabeth by the 
hand, forced a passage through the guards, 
and threw himself with her at the Emperor’s 
feet. “ Sire,” he cried, vouchsafe to listen 
to the voice of suffering virtue ; behold the 
daughter of the unfortunate Stanislaus Po- 
towsky ; * she has come from the deserts of 
Ischim, where her parents have for twelve 
years languished in exile. She has had no 
guide nor protector ; has performed the jour- 
ney on foot, begging her bread, and braving 
scorn and misery, snow and tempests, eveiy 
danger and every fatigue, to implore of your 
Majesty forgiveness for her father.” Eliza- 
beth raised her clasped hands towards heav- 
en, repeating the last words, “Forgiveness 
for my father ! ” A clamor of admiration 
arose from among the crowd ! The Emperor 
himself joined in it ; and deeply rooted as 
his prejudices had been against Stanislaus 
Potowsky, in an instant they were totally 
effaced. He could not hesitate to believe 
that the father of a daughter so virtuous 
must be innocent of the crimes alleged 
against him ; but, had it been otherwise, 
Alexander would not have withheld forgive- 
ness. “ The pardon is granted,” said he ; 
“your father is free.” Elizabeth heard no 
more ; at the word “pardon” joy overpow- 
ered her, and she fell senseless into the arms 
of Smoloff. In this state she was carried 
through an immense crowd, who opened a 

* There is some inconvenienee in romances which 
are fonnded in history, in employing well-laiown 
names and remarkable eras. The Powtowska, or, 
according to the true orthography, Potocka family, 
was indeed one of the most illnstrions in Poland, 
and a member of that family really fell a victim, 
in Bussia, to his patriotic conrage : bnt it was 
Count Ignacio Potockv, and not Stanislaus. He 
was not sent into Siberia, but confined in the dun- 
geons of a very ngorous state prison with the brave 
Kosciusco, and it was the Empress Catharine II. 
who placed him there. He was liberated, as well 
as his companion in misfortune, by the son of that 
Empress, the Emperdr Paul, who, from the first 
day of his reign, went to visit the noble martyrs of 
Polish liberty, and broke their chains. 

The young girl who really accomplished two 
thousand four hundred English miles alone, on 
foot, to solicit the pardon of her father at St. 
Petersburg, belonged to no distinguished family. 
Her name was Praskowja Lupolowa. She died at 
Hovogorod in 1810 , six years after her generous 
devotion^ Her father Was exiled into Siberia in 


passage, shouting with joyful acclamations 
of approbation at the transcendent virtue of 
the heroine and the clemency of the mon- 
arch, and was conveyed back to the house of 
the benevolent Bossi. 

After recovering her senses, the first ob- 
ject that met her eyes was Smoloff, kneeling 
beside her : the first sound she heard was 
that of a repetition from his lips of the 
words used by the Emperor : “Elizabeth, 
the pardon is granted, your father is iiet\” 
For some moments it was by looks only that 
she could express her joy and gratitude ; but 
they expressed more than language could 
have imparted. At length, turning to Smo- 
loff, she pronounced, in a faltering voice, the 
names of her father and mother. “ We shall 
again behold them, then,” said she ; “ we shall 
enjoy the sight of their happiness.” These 
words sunk deeply into the heart of him to 
whom they were addressed. Elizabeth had 
not said that she loved him ; but she had 
associated him with the first sentiment of 
her soul, with that object of felicity in which 
all her ideas and all her hopes so long had 
centred. From that happy moment Smoloff 
ventured to indulge a hope that she would, 
on a future day, consent to realize his happi- 
ness. 


Several days elapsed before the deed of 
pardon could be drawn up and signed. Pre- 
viously to its final accomplishment it was 
requisite to inquire into the causes of Po- 
towsky’s condemnation ; and the investiga- 
tion proved so favorable to the noble Poland- 
er, that equity alone would have authorized 
the Emperor to break tlie chains of the 
illustrious patriot. But he had listened to 
the dictates of clemency before he knew 
what those of justice required ; an act of 
generosity 'which those whom he thus nobly 
pardoned never forgot. 

One morning Smoloff called on Elizabeth 
at an earlier hour than he had before pre- 
sumed to visit her, and presented to her a 
parchment with the imperial seal. ^‘‘Be- 
hold,” said he, “ the mandate in which the 
Emperor commands my father to restore liV* 
erty to yours.” Elizabeth seized the parchr 
ment, and, pressing it to her lips, bathed it 
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witli tears. “TMs is not all,” continued 
Smoloff ; our magnanimous sovereign per- 
forms a noble action in a manner worthy of 
himself. He restores to your father his 
dignities, his rank, his property : all those 
honors which elevate man in the estimation 
of his fellows, but which can never elevate 
Elizabeth. The courier who is to convey the 
order to Tobolsk departs to-morrow, and I 
have obtained permission from the Emperor 
to accompany him.'” — And may not I also 
accompany him ^ ” eagerly interrupted Eliz- 
abeth. UiicLuestionably,” resumed Smoloff ; 
“ and trom your lips only your father must 
learn that he is free. Presuming upon my 
knowledge of your sentiments, I told the 
Emperor that it was your wish to be your- 
self the bearer of the joyful intelligence. 
He approved the design, and charged me 
with the commission of informing you that 
you have leave to depart to-morrow in one 
of his carriages, attended by two female 
domestics ; and he has sent a purse of two 
thousand rubles to defray the expenses of 
your journey.” Elizabeth, fixing her eyes 
thoughtfully on Smoloff, replied, “ From the 
day on which I first saw you to the present 
hour, I do not recollect that I have obtained 
a single benefit of which you have not been 
the author. Without your assistance I 
could not have obtained my fathers pardon ; 
without your generous interference never 
would he have beheld his country again : to 
you then it belongs to tell him he is free : 
this glorious recompense alone is adequate to 
your benefits.” — ‘‘No, Elizabeth,” replied 
Smoloff, “ that happiness must be yours ; 
the recompense to which I aspire is still 
gteater.” — “0 Heaven ! ” exclaimed Eliz- 
abeth, “ what higher reward can there be 1” 
Snloloff was on the point of answering in 
term# expressive of the rapture he felt ; but, 
repressing hfe emotion, he colored, and cast 
Us ey^ upon the groxmd. An interval of 
silence #nsned j at length, in a faltering 
voice, BmoM answered^ “Elizabeth, I must 
not tell yon huh in the presence of vour 
father/^ 

From the t&ne thnt Brhpfcsff had. so unex- 
pectedly found EEzabei^heWnot sufered 
a single day to p^ vfthbul Iteing her, with- 
out remaining in hef* company Ifer many suc- 
cessive hours, wifhoUl; discovering mwb new 
reason for loving her more ardently fthad 


before. But never had he deviated for a 
moment from the respect he owed her. She 
was at a distance from her parents ; she 
looked to him alone for protection ; and the 
valuable deposit, thus intrusted to his 
charge, he considered so sacred, that he could 
not have prevailed with himself to utter any 
sentiment that had the least tendency to 
excite emotion either in her countenance or 
her heart. 

During the long journey they had to per- 
form, he preserved the same respectful si- 
lence. Constantly seated by her, beholding 
her, hearing her, his passion continued to 
increase, but never overcame his resolution. 
He bestowed upon her always the appella- 
tion of sister ; and, though his attentions 
were more assiduous than those of the fond- 
est brother, they were not the less innocent ; 
they were calculated to inspire confidence in 
the most scrupulous delicacy, and must have 
satisfied expectations the most unbounded. 
His sentiments were only perceptible in the 
attempts that he made to conceal them ; 
friendship seemed to prompt all he uttered ; 
in his silence alone could his love be dis- 
covered. 

Before she quitted Moscow, Elizabeth 
liberally rewarded her generous hosts ; nor 
on recrossing the Wolga, at Gasan, was she 
unmindful of Kisoloff the waterman. She 
inquired for him, and was informed that in 
consequence of a serious accident he had 
been reduced to the lowest state of poverty, 
and was languishing on a sick-bed, surround- 
ed by six children, who were in want of 
food. Elizabeth requested to he immediately 
conducted to his habitation. When he be- 
fore saw her, it was in poverty, in dejection, 
and clothed in rags ; now that he beheld her 
in splendor, with joy and animation spark- 
ling in her eyes, and diffusing a brilliancy 
over her whole appearance, he was unable to 
recognize her, Elizabeth took from her 
purse the little coin which he had given her, 
and, showing it to him, brought to his mem- 
ory the act of kindness he had performed ; 
then, laying a hundred rubles upon bis bed, 
she added, “ Charity fails not to reap its re- 
ward ; behold, that which yoti gave me 
Heaven now returns a hundred-fold.” 

Elizabeth was so eager to rejoin her 
parents, that she travelled night and day. 
On her arrival at Sarapol, notwithstanding 
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her haste, she stopped to visit the tomb of ! 
the missionary. As this was a tribute of : 
grateful veneration, almost eq^uivalent to an 
act of filial duty, Elizabeth could not let it 
pass unfulfilled. * She beheld once more the 
cross, vith the inscription which she had en- 
graved upon it. Again she wept over that 
grave where she had formerly shed so many 
bitter tears ; but these she now shed were 
the tears of soothing consolation. She im- 
agined that, in that celestial paradise of 
which he was now a blessed inhabitant, the 
missionary partook of her felicity j and that, 
in his soul, so full of benevolence, her hap- 
piness added to the happiness which he 
enjoyed in the bosom of his God. 

But I hasten to bring my story to a con- 
clusion, and, with Elizabeth, to reach the 
dwelling where the days of her absence were 
numbered with excessive anxiety. I will not 
attempt a description of the scene of joy ex- 
hibited at Tobolsk, when young Smoloff 
presented Elizabeth to his father ; and she, 
in all the effusions of her grateful heart, 
acknowledged the blessings she owed to his 
assistance. Elizabeth would not consent to 
let her parents be informed of her approach. 
She learned at Tobolsk that they were well, 
and this information was further confirmed 
at Saimka. Wishing agreeably to surprise 
them, she proceeded with a palpitating heart 
to their cottage, attended only by Smoloff. 
What varying emotions agitated her as she 
crossed the forest, drew near the banks of 
the lake, and recognized every tree and 
every rock adjacent to the habitation of her 
parents ! At last she caught sight of the 
paternal roof ; she rushed forward \ but the 
violence of her feelings obliged her to stop. 
Alas ! behold the state of human nature ! 
we seek for happiness in excess of joy ; 
which excess, more violent in its effects than 
that of misery, we are not able to bear. 
Elizabeth, leaning upon the arm of Smoloff, 
faintly uttered, “ If I should find my mother 
ill.” The fear of such a calamity moderated 
the happiness which had overwhelmed her, 
and recovered all her strength. Again she 
ran ; she reached the threshold ; she heard 
the sound of well-known voices, and called 
to her parents in an ecstasy which almost 
deprived her of sense. The door was 
opened, and her father appeared. At the 
cTj he uttered her mother rushed out, and 
, 48 


Elizabeth, unable to support heiself, fell 
into their extended arms. “ It is Elizabeth,” 
exclaimed Smoloff ; “ she is bearer of your 
pardon : she has triumphed over every 
obstacle, and has attained, from the geneios- 
ity of the Emperor, even more than she had 
expected.” These words added not to the 
joy of the delighted parents ; every sensa- 
tion was absorbed in that all-powerful 
one of happiness in again beholding their 
child. She was restored ; and this v as, to 
them, the greatest blessing on earth. Long 
did they remain in a delirium of joy which 
could admit of no increase. A few uncon- 
nected sentences escaped from their lips, but 
they knew not what they uttered. In vain 
did they seek for words to express the feel- 
ings that overpowered them ; by tears and 
by looks only could they make themselves 
understood ; and their strength, as well as 
their reason, began to fail under excess of 

jo7- 

Smoloff prostrated himself at the feet of 
Stanislaus and Phedora. 0,” he exclaimed, 
condescend in this moment of your bliss to 
regard me also as youx child. Hitherto Eliz- 
abeth has condescended to distinguish me by 
the affectionate name of brother ; but now, 
perhaps, she will permit me to aspire to a 
title still more endearing.” 

Elizabeth seized a hand of each of her 
parents ; and regarding them with looks 
of the tenderest affection, she thus sjioke : 
“‘Without the aid of M de Smolofi I should * 
not perhaps have been here. It was he who 
conducted me into the presence of the Em- 
peror, who advocated my cause, who solicited 
your forgiveness, and who obtained it. It is 
he who has been so zealously instrumental 
in restoring you to your rights, and who has 
reconducted me to the bosom ol my beloved 
parents. 0 my mother, instruct me how 
to convince him of my gratitude ! teach me, 
my father, how to requite it ! ” Phedora, 
embracing her daughter, answered, “You 
must convince him of your gratitude by 
bestowing upon him your love ; a love like 
that which you have seen me bear to your 
father.” Stanislaus, interrupting her, ex- 
claimed in an accent of enthusiasm, “ 0 mj 
Phedora, who can appreciate the gift of a 
heart like thine ! It is above all value. Btii 
on such an occasion as this the generosity of 
Elizabeth cannot be too great.” Elizabeth^ 
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uniting tbe Land of Smoloff witL the hands 
of her parents, said to him, with a look of 
fascinating innocence, and with the most 
modest timidity, Will you promise me — 
never to forsake them ^ ” — “0 happiness I 
he exclaimed, “ infinitely beyond my desert. 
Her parents give her to me, and she con- 
sents to be mine.” His rapture was such as 
to deprive him of further utterance ; and 
such was the enthusiasm of his love that, at 
this moment, he could scarcely imagine there 
was in the disposal of Heaven a happiness 
more unmingled, a happiness which could 
equal that which he now enjoyed. The 
transports of the mother in again beholding 
her child ; the exultation of the father, who 
owed to the unprecedented efforts and mag- 
nanimity of his daughter the recovery of 
his liberty, even the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of Elizabeth herself, who had already 
fulfilled the most sacred of human duties, 
and who had evinced a virtue unparalleled, 
did not, in the estimation of Smoloff, ap- 
pear in any degree comparable to the hap- 
piness for which he was indebted to love 
alone. 

Were I to attempt a description of the 
days that followed, I would represent the 
fond parents informing their child of all the 
apprehensions, alarms, and anguish they had 
experienced during her long absence ; I 
would represent them listening, with the 
alternate emotions of hope and fear, to the 
recital she gave of the diversified adventoes 
of her long and perilous journey ; I would 
recount the blessings which her father in- 
voked on all who had been the friends and 
protectors of his child, and show the tender 
Phedora exhibitw^g the lock of hair, sent by 
Elizabeth, whict she w'ore next her heait, 
and which enabled her to divert the painful 
solicitude of many a tedious hour ; I would 
attempt to convey to my readers some idea 
of their feelings on that day when the exile 
who brought it presented himself at the 
door of the cottage, to inform them how 
greatly he was indebted to the generosity of 
their daughter 5 I would endeavor to paint i 


the grief excited by tbe narrative of her 
sufferings, and the joy which they felt upon 
the recital of her virtues ; and, finally , I 
would describe their departure lioni their 
rustic habitation and from the land of exile, 
where they had encountered so many e\ils, 
but where they had likewise exppiienced the 
greatest happiness, enhanced by the soirows 
which had preceded it, and by the teais 
which its acquisition had cost them ; like the 
sun whose rays are never more vivid and 
refieshing than when they penetrate the 
vapors which envelop him, and leflect their 
bright beams upon the fields and foliage be- 
spangled with dew. 

Pure and almost spotless as the angels, 
Elizabeth was destined to participate on 
earth a happiness resembling theirs, and like 
them to live in innocence and love. 

Here I shall conclude ; for wben represen- 
tations of human happiness are piolonged, 
they become fatiguing, because they become 
improbable ; and the moment we lose sight 
of probability the narrative ceases to interest 
us ; for w'^e all know from expeiience that a 
perpetuity of bliss is not the lot of human- 
ity ; and even language, which is so copious 
and varied in its expression of sorrowq is poor 
and inadequate in the delineation of joy, — 
one day of happiness is sufiicient to exhaust 
them all. 

I have described Elizabeth as restored to 
her parents. By them she is conducted into 
Poland, the place of her nativity, and rein- 
stated in the exalted rank occupied by her 
ancestors ; by them she is united to the man 
whom she loves, to the man whom they 
esteem worthy of her love. 

Here, then, let us close the narrative, and 
leave her completely happy. Were I to add 
one page more to my story, T should be ap- 
prebensive, from my own knowledge of the 
vicissitudes of human life, of the crosses, the 
fallacious hopes, and the fugacious as w^ell 
as chimerical happiness which mark its tenor, 
that I might have some misfoitune to re- 
count ; for temporal happiness is never of 
long duration. 
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Il^TEODUCTIOK. 


Joseph Xaviek Boniface, the author of this exquisite little romance, was bom 
in Pans, July 10, 1797, Prom early years devoted to literature, he distinguished 
himself by winning a prize for a poem fiom the French Academy shortly after con- 
cluding his studies, and, at the age of twenty-three, another, for an essay. The 
story of Picnola was wiitten when our author was forty years old (1837), and gained 
the Monthyon prize of three thousand francs. There is something so piquant, so 
pure, so delicate, in the love of the imprisoned count for the little v ild weed of the 
castle yard, such a human interest in his grateful affection for his other preserver, the 
daughter of his fellow-prisoner, and such an air of historical vraisemblcmce about the 
whole tale, that one can scarcely wonder at its having run through some twenty or 
more successive editions in the original French, and having been translated into 
various languages. It was written at its author’s prime, when he was at the height 
of a brilliant literary career. 

Ftcciolaf as well as all of his other romances and miscellaneous writings, was 
published under the pseudonyme of Saintine ” ; while the more than two hundred 
dramatic works which he pioduced, either by hnnself or together with other writers, 
bore the name of Xavier ” as their author. Saintine, however, is the name most 
widely known, and there are few who do not suppose that to be the real name of 
this writer. 










BEBICATIOF. 

^ 

TO MADAME VIEGINIA ANCELOT. 

After reading over my book, I tremble to offer it to you. And yet wbo could 
so well appreciate it as yourself? 

You do not like voluminous novels nor long dramas. My book is neither a 
novel nor a drama. 

The story which I am going to recount* to you, madame, is simple, so simple 
that perhaps never did pen broach a more limited subject. My heroine is so little a 
thing J not that I would beforehand, in case of failure, throw the fault upon her. 
God forbid ’ If in the work there is little action, the thought is not devoid of dig- 
nity ; the aim is lofty, and if I have not reached it, it is because my strength is 
insufficient. I am not indifferent, howevei, to its success, for I have made it the 
repository of my most profound convictions ; and actuated rather by a sentiment of 
benevolence than of vanity, I cannot but believe, although it may be rejected and 
disdained by the crowd of ordinary readers, that for some it may not be without 
a charm, and for others not without profit. 

That it is a record of facts will give it value in your eyes. To its truthfulness 
I can certify, and offer it to you in compensation for whatever else you may find 
lacking. 

In your memory lives that good and gracious lady who died so few months 
since, the Countess of Charney, whose countenance, though veiled with sadness, was 
so striking from the heavenly imprint which it bore. 

Her eye. so pure, so gentle, whose passing glance was a caress for those she 
loved, and wholse lingering look caused the heart to dilate with pleasure and turn 
again irresistibly to seek it once more. This look, ordinarily timid as that of a 
young girl, you have seen brighten, become animated, burn with ardor, and betray 
all at once sentiments of strength, energy, and devotion. This look was the woman. 
This woman was the most incredible mingling of sweetness and strength, of timidity 
and daring. She was a lioness that a child could quiet with a word ; a dove that 
could feel a thunderbolt without trembling, when her maternal love was called intcf 
action. 4 ^ 

Such I knew her, and others had known her long before me, when the loVe that 
moved the springs of her being was that which she felt first for her father, the»t to 
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her husband. I delight to speak to you of this noble creature. The occasions will 
be too rare in which I shall be able to do so. But she is not the principal heroine 
of my story. 

In the only visit which you made her at Belleville, which she had fixed upon as 
her permanent home,— for the tomb of her husband was there (and now hers also), 
— several things seemed to surprise you. First, the presence of an old white-haired 
servant, seated by her side at table. You appeared, above all, astonished in hearing 
this servant, vrith manners brusque and rude, address with the familiar '' thee and thou’' 
the daughter of the Countess, and the young girl, elegant and refined, and beautiful 
as her mother had been, reply to the old man with deference and respect, even with 
affection, calling him by the title of godfather ; in fact, she was his godchild. 

Then perhaps you remember a dried and faded flower enclosed in a rich medallion, 
and the expression of sadness that overspread the features of the poor widow, when 
you questioned her about this relic. I believe she even left your question without 
response. That would have required a long time, and could not be given to an indif- 
ferent listener. 

That response I am going to give you now. 

Honored with the affection of this admirable woman, more than once, sitting 
between her and her old servant, opposite to this medallion, I have heard from both 
of them long and detailed narrations on the subject of that faded flower, which have 
deeply moved me. I have been allowed to keep for a long time the manuscripts of 
the Count, his correspondence, and his double journal in prison, on linen and on 
paper. I have not lacked abundant proofs and historic documents. 

These narrations I have most carefully treasured in my memory ; these manu- 
scripts I have attentively examined ; from the correspondence I have extracted pre- 
cious fragments ; from the journal I have drawn my inspiration ; and if I succeed in 
imparting to your soul the sentiment which was stirred in mine by all these souve- 
nirs of the captive, I shall have needlessly trembled for the destiny of my book. 

Yet one word. I have retained for my hero his title of Count at a time when 
such titles had ceased to be used. It is because I have always heard him so called 
both, in French and Italian. In my memory his name and title are one, and together 
Ihoy have flowed from my pen. 

Expect not then, madame, in this volume, the record of events of great impor- 
or the adventures of a lover. I liave spoken of utility, — but to whom is a 
lov^st<^ useful ? In this sweet knowledge practice is worth more tlian theory, and 
each one has need of his own experience. That experience each one hastens to 
acquire for himself, and cares not to find it in hooks. The old, having become mor- 
alists from necessity, cry in vain, Avoid that rock on which we were once 
wrecked ! ” Youth raplies^ “ The sea on which you have sailed we too would brave 
in our turn, and we demand our right to shipwreck.” 

There is love but it is the love of a man for ShaE I tell you * 

Ho ! Bead, and yoi will ludw; 

I, , , , , X BONIFACE SAINTINl. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER L 


C HARLES VllRAMONT, Count of 

Charney, wliose name is doubtless not 
yet wholly forgotten by the learned of 
onr time, and might, if sought, still be found 
in the records of the impeiial police, was en- 
dowed by nature with an uncommon capacity 
ior study. Unfortunately, his intellect, undei 
scholastic discipline, had taken a disputatious 
turn. He was more used to discussion than 
to observation, and so became rather a learned 
man than a philosopher. At twenty-five the 
Count was master of seven languages ; but, 
unlike certain learned polyglots who seem to 
have given themselves the trouble of acquir- 
ing foreign tongues for the express purpose 
of exhibiting their ignorance and emptiness 
to foreigners, as well as to their own country- 
men, — for one can be a dolt in many lan- 
guages as easily as in one, — Charney re- 
garded his acquirements as a linguist only 
as preparation for other and higher studies. 

While he possessed this body of servants 
at the command of his intellect, yet each had 
his duty, his special business. With his ser- 
vants, the Germans, he engaged in metaphy- 
sics ; with the English and Italians, in poli- 
tics and legislation; with all, in histc^’y, 
which he could investigate to its very origin, 
thanks to his Hebrew, his Greek, and his 
Boman servants. 

Nor, in devoting himself to these serious 
studies, did the Count neglect the accessory 
sciences. But at length, alarmed at the ex- 
tent of the vast horizon which seemed to 
expand as he advanced, finding himself stum- 
ble at every step in the labyrinth in which 
he was involved, weary of the fruitless search 
after truth that was never free from doubt, 


he came to look upon history as a vast lie, 
heaped up age after age, and attempted to 
reconstruct the edifice on a surer foundation. 
He composed a new historical romance, which 
the learned derided from envy, and society 
from Ignorance. 

Political and legislative science furnished 
him with moie positive groimdwork. But 
here all Europe was calling loudly for re- 
form ; and when he tried to point out some 
of the worst abuses, they seemed so rooted 
in the social system, so many destinies hmlt 
up and riveted on false principles, that he 
was disheartened, feeling neither strength of 
mind nor insensibility of heart enough to 
overturn in other nations what the tornado 
of the Bevolutiott had not entirely uprooted 
I in his own. 

! Then how many men, with as much intel- 
1 ligence and honesty as he, held theories to- 
tally opposed to his own. This thought 
humbled him more than did the errors of 
history, and left him in the most painful 
perplexity. 

Metaphysics afforded him a last resource. 
In that world of ideas an overthrow appears 
less alarming, for ideas may clash without 
noise in imaginary space, as a German ])oet 
has said. The silent thought has a sounding 
echo. In the world of metaphysics Charney 
believed that he would not expose to risk the 
peace of mind of his fellow-men, but he lost 
his own. 

The farther he advanced in the mysteries 
of the science, the more deeply he heCiwaie 
enveloped in darkness and confusion. Tttith| 
ever fiying at his approach, vanished ^eVen 
‘under his step, and mockingly^ seem^di tp 
flicker before his eyes like a 
which allures only to mislead. He $eheld 
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it gleaming before him, and it vanished be- 1 
neath his gaze to reappear where he least 
expected. Untiring and unyielding, armed 
with patience, he followed it with stealthy 
steps, to seize it in its hiding-place, and in a 
flash it was away ; he qiiichened his pace ; 
at the first step it had fled. He thought at 
last he held it, — it was under his hand, — in 
his hand, — it had already slipped through 
his fingers, dividing and multiplying itself 
into a thousand delusive paiticles. Twenty 
rival tiuthb perplexed the horizon of his 
mind, — false beacons that set his reason at 
defiance. 

After being tossed about between Bossuet 
and Spinoza, between atheism and deism, 
bewildered among spiritualists, sensational- 
ists, animists, ontologists, eclectics, and ma- 
teiialists, he took refuge in universal scep- 
ticism, desperately solving all doubts by 
universal negation. 

Having set aside the doctrine of innate 
ideas and the revelation of theologians, as 
well as the opinions of Leibnitz, Locke, and 
Kant, Count Charney shut himself up in 
gross pantheism, refusing to believe in one 
supreme intelligence. The disoixler inherent 
in creation, the perpetual contradictions be- 
tween ideas and things, the uneq^ual distribu- 
tion of strength and fortune among mankind, 
fixed ill his mind the conviction that blind 
matter alone had created all, and alone or- 
ganized and directed ail. 

Chance became his God, annihilation the 
object of his hope. He adopted his new 
creed with rapture, almost with triumph, as 
if he had himself created it, thinldng him- 
happy in being freed by a sweeping in- 
ct^ditlity from the doubts with which he had 
Ifeeti besieged. 

!l|b0 death of a relative placed him in pos- 
session of a large fortune. He bade adieu to 
science, and detemined to live for pleasure 
alone. Since the installation of the consu- 
late, society in Frajice had been reorganized 
with its former habits rif luxury and splen- 
dor. In the midst Of the clarion of vic- 
tory, which was heard fi^otn all quarters at 
once, Paris was intoncated. ^ 

Charney entered^^the world of Wealth, the 
genial and dazzling world, + the world of 
learning, wit, and grace ;! then, in the midst, 
of this life, at on©e idle And occirjyied, in 
this grand rush for pleasure,^ ha rw'aa^ filled 




I with surprise that he could not think him- 
self happy. 

To dance at the sound of music, to look 
upon the adornment and breathe the perfume 
exhaled by the beautiful women about bim, 
seemed all that was worthy his attention. 

He had sought the companionship of men 
noted for ’their learning and good sense ; but 
how weak he found them, ignoiant and 
steeped in error ! He could only pity them. 

This is one of the di-^^advantages of piofi- 
ciency in human science ; one no longer finds 
others at his own level ; even those who 
know as much know it in a different way. 
From the pinnacle to which one has mount- 
ed, those below look small and ivoilbless ; 
for in the hierarchy of intelligence, as in that 
of power, isolation is born of greatness. To 
live alone is the chastisement of whoever will 
raise himself too high. 

Our philosopher called to his aid sensual 
pleasures. In society, which had been so 
long a stranger to joy and gayety, and was 
still defiled by the blood-stained orgies of 
the Eevolution, now renewing its life and 
outstripping at the first bound the ostenta- 
tions magnificence of the Eegency, he signal- 
ized himself by tbe extravagance of his ex- 
pendituie and his follies ; hut all in vain. 

He had horses, equipages, an open table ; 
he gave concerts, balls, hunting-parties ; but 
failed to secure Pleasuie as bis guest. He 
had friends to flatter him in his triumphs, 
mistresses to love him in his moments of 
leisure ; and, although he put a high price on 
all this, he knew neither friendship nor love. 

All this parade, all these parodies of a joy- 
ous life, had not the power for a molnent to 
[ cheer his heart or force from him a single 
smile. He endeavored in Vdin to allow hiin- 

■ self to he blindly caught by the intoxicating 
} allurements of society. The siren Pleasure, 
j half out of the water, strove to charm the 
. man by her beauty and her seductive voice, 

I but the unwise glance of the philosopher 
. plunged also, spite of himself, itnder the 

■ wave, to seek the scaly body and the forked 
. tail of the monster ! 

Charney could neither he happy through 
i truth nor error. To virtue he was a stran- 
P ger ; to vice, indifferent. He had proved 
b, the vanity of Imowledge, and the bliss of ig- 
i norance was denied him. The doors of that 

I I teden were forever closed bAind hlol. Bea- 
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son seemed to him false; pleasure, a liar. 
The noise of pUs wearied him ; solitude and 
silence were unendurable. In company he 
was weary of others ; alone he was w eary of 
himself. A profound sadness took posses- 
sion of him. 

The demon of philosophical analysis, not- 
withstanding his efforts to exorcise it, always 
held dominion over his thoughts, disenchant- 
ing what should charm his eye, tarnishing, 
diminishing, and extinguishing the jileasiires 
and the luxury in which he wished to live. 
The praises of his friends were to him only 
the current coin with which they paid for 
the portion of his fortune w^hich they took 
from liim, and were only signs of their desire 
to feast at his banquets. 

Decomposing everything, reducing every- 
thing to its fir'at elements by this same i)rin- 
ciple of analysis, he became the prey of a 
singular malady, — a frightful m ilady, more 
common than is known, which attacks the 
proud to humiliate them. He ftinciccl that 
in the fine cloth of his garments he could 
detect the tainted odor of the animal from 
which the wool was shorn ; under the silk 
of his rich hangings he saw crawdmg the dis- 
gusting wmrm which had spun it ; his elegant 
furniture, carpets, the binding of his books, 
his tiinkets of mother-of-pearl and of ivory, 
only suggested to him the remains and cast- 
off garments or dwellings of some animal ; 
death ! death ! embellished and made pro- 
ductive by the toil of a squalid artisan. 
Illusion w^as destroyed, imagination para- 
lyzed. But to him emotion was a necessitj'. 
That love which could find no single ohjoct 
upon which to fix itself, he expanded to em- 
brace all mankind. He became a philan- 
thropist. 

To be useful to the men that he despised, 
he gave himself up anew to politics, — not 
speculative, but active. He caused himself 
to he initiated into secret societies ; he forced 
himself to feel again the only sort of fanati- 
cism that remains for minds which have lost 
all illnsions. In short, he became a conspira- 
tor ; and against whom ? Ag^nust the power 
of Bonaparte. 

May it not have been that this patriotic 
love, this universal love which seemed to ani- 
mate him, after all, at bottom, was only hatred 
for one jingle man, a man whose glory and 
success anhoyed him t 


Charney the aristocrat at last returned to 
the principle of equality ; the proud noble- 
man iiom whom had been wrested his title 
of Count, which he held from his ancestors, 
did not choose that one should take w ith im- 
punity that of Emperor, which could be held 
only Iiom the sword. 

It matters not w^hat conspiracy this was. 
There was no lack of conspiracies at that 
epoch. I only know that this one was 
brooding from 1803 to 1804 ; but it was not 
snlfered to break out. The i^olice, that prov- 
idence which watched over the destinies of 
the future empire, discovered it in time. 
Govermnent decided to make no noise about 
it, not even to give it the honor of a discharge 
of muskets on the Blaine de Grenelle, the 
place of military execution. The heads of 
the conspiracy were surpiibcd, seized in their 
own houbes, condemned almost without trial, 
and separately distributed in the prisons, 
citadels, or foi tresses of the ninety-six de- 
partments of consular France, 


CHAPTEB 11. 

I EEMEMBEB, when crossing the Alps into 
Italy, a tourist, travelling on foot, my knap- 
sack on my shoulder, and alpenstock in my 
hand, stopping to gaze thoughtfully on a tor- 
rent neai the pass of Bodoretto, swollen by 
the melting ice of the upper glaciers. 

The noise of the wateifall, the foaming 
cascades throughout its course, the various 
colors with which the water was tinted, by 
turns yellow, white, and black, showing that 
it had forced its channel through beds of 
mail, lime, and blate ; the enormous blocks 
of granite which it had laid hare but not re- 
moved, each fonning the centre of another 
cataract, adding roar to roar, cascade to cas- 
cade; entire trees which it had uprooted, 
lying partly in and partly out of the water, 
the foliage of one half tossed by the violent 
wind, the other tortured by the dashing 
waves ; fragments of the banks clothed with 
verdure eSnverted into islands, which floated 
on the Surface of the torrent, broken in 
ing against the trees, as the trees wei^ Win 
and bruised in passing the blocks of 
and granite ; — all this roaring andela^bifig, 
aU these sights and sounds eonined hol^^li 
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twonaxrow precipitous banks, Mdme a long from the perplexities of science by wbicb be 
time in agitated thought. This torrent is was beset. Now a book would have given 
the Clusone. ^ friend to consult, and more, an ad- 

Skirting its banks, I came with it into one versary to combat. Shut out from the world, 
of four valleys called “ Protestant,” in mem- he was thrown back upon himself, forced to 
ory of the ancient Vaudois, who formerly live with his enemy, thought, 
took lefuge there. Here my torrent had no But how bitter and oppressive is that 
longer its'" rapid and riotous gait, nor its liun- thought which continually speaks to him of 
dxed roaiing voices. Plowing now quietly, his desperate position ! How lifeless and 
decently, almost coquettishly, it took upon heavy for him, — for him whom Nature had 
itself the air of a modest rivulet, as it ca- overwhelmed with her gifts, whom Society 
ressed with its waves the walls of Penestrella. had surrounded from his birth with her fa- 
it was then that I first saw Penestrella, vors and privileges ; for him, to-day a cap- 
celebrated for the forts which crown the two tive and miserable ; for him who has so 
mountains between which the town is placed, much need of protection and aid, and. who 
These forts, which communicate by a covered believes neither in the power of God nor in 
way, had been partly dismantled during the the pity of men ! 

wars of the republic. One of them, however. He tried again to rid himself of this argu- 
repaired and refortified, had become a prison mentative demon which alternately froze and 
of state when Piedmont was incorporated scorched him, when, shut up to his reveries, 
into Prance. he was a victim to its struggles. Once more 

It was in this fortress of Penestrella that he would turn for thought to outward ob- 
Charles Veramont, Count of Chainey, was jects, — to the material world. But, ah, 
confined, accused of having plotted to sub- how shrunk and narrow the world that met 
vert the regular and legal government of his his eyes ! 

country, to substitute for it a regime of dis- The room occupied by Charney was at the 
order and terror. rear of the citadel, in a small building raised 

We see him, then, separated from men of on the ruins of an ancient fortification, for- 
pleasure and men of science, regretting merly connected with the defensive works, 
neither ; forgetting, without too much bit- but which, in the rebuilding of the fort, was 
temess, that hope of political regeneration rendered useless. 

which for the moment had seemed to reani- Pour walls newly whitewashed, so that 
mate his worn-out heart ; bidding an adieu, they did not even yield him the amusement 
forced, it is true, hut full of resignation, to of recognizing the traces of those who had 
his fortune, whose pomp had never had the before been inmates of this place of desola- 
power to dazzle him, and to his friends who tion ; a table, at which he could do nothing 
wearied him ; having for his abode, instead but eat ; one chair, whose singleness seemed 
of Ms spacious and princely mansion, a bare ever to remind bnn that never would any 
|md gloomy chamber, and for his only valet, human being sit there beside him ; a trunk 
|]|8 jailer. for his clothing ; a little sideboard of painted 

j iBut what matter to him the gloom and deal, paitly worm-eaten, presented a stiiking 
of his apartment ! The necessaries contrast to an elegant dressing-case inlaid 
life he had| and he was weary of its su- with silver, which was placed upon it, the 
peri Hk jailer even seemed to him only remnant which was left him of his for- 
^durli^le. mer luxury j a narrow bed, but clean ; a 

35k ihdughts alone weighed upon him. pair of curtains of blue cloth which hung at 
#hat pi%eB diversion remained for his window, — a derisive superfluity, a bitter 
Mm I raillery, for the closeness of the bars and the 

All correspond^ee with the oulJside world high wall rising hut a few feet opposite his 
was interdicted, He,wasnota|lowed tohave window left him little to fear from prying 
either hooks, pens!^ pap^. ^Tids the dis- eyes or the importunity of the too ardent 
cipline of the prkqn required. ^ In other rays of the sun. Such was the furnishing of 
times this would have !been no priyarion to his chamber. 

him, when he wcis only anxious to escape: . | Over this room was another exactly like it, 
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but tinocciipied ; be bad no companions in 
tbis detached portion of tbe fortress. Tbe 
rest of bis world was limited to a massive 
spiral stone stairway wbicb led to a small 
paved court sunk in one of tbe ancient moats 
of tbe citadel. 

In tbis place, for two hours each day, be 
took as much exercise and enjoyed as much 
liberty as the rules prescribed by tbe com- 
mandant permitted. From tbis court tbe 
prisoner could look upon tbe summit of tbe 
f mountains and tbe vapors wbicb rose from 
tbe plains ; for tbe rampaits, lower at tbe 
east, allowed tbe air and sun to penetrate. 
But once moie in bis chamber a horizon of 
masonry alone met bis eye, in tbe midst of 
tbis sublime and picturesque scenery wbicb 
surrounded him. At tbe light rose tbe en- 
chanting green bills of Saluces ; at tbe left, 
tbe last undulations of tbe valleys of Aosta 
and tbe banks of tbe Cbiara ; before him 
were tbe marvellous plains of Turin; be- 
hind Mm tbe Alps using one above another, 
adorned with rocks, forests, and abysses, from 
Mount Genevra to Mount Cenis, and be could 
see nothing, — nothing but a misty sky sus- 
pended over bis bead in a frame of stones, 
nothing but tbe pavement of bis court and 
tbe bars of bis prison, nothing but tbe high 
wall that faced bis window, of wbicb tbe 
wearisome uniformity was only broken to- 
wards its extremity by a small square win- 
dow, at wbicb, from time to time, through 
the bars, be bad a glimpse of a sad and 
frowning face. 

And this was tbe circumscribed world in 
wbicb be must henceforward seek bis diver- 
sions and find Ms joys. The effort taxed all 
bis faculties. 

He marked on bis walls with a bit of 
charcoal figures and dates which recalled to 
him the happy events of his youth. Alas ! 
liow small tbe number of them ! He turned 
from these remembrances with a sinking 
heart 

Then the fatal demon of scepticism re- 
turned with its desolating convictions, which 
he formed into phmses that he dared to in- 
scribe on the walls, near the names of his 
mother and his sister. 

Determined to triumph over his morbid 
abstraction and his totpid idleness, he tried 
to aecnstom himself to think of things puer- 
ile and frivolous ; be hastened, of MiS own 


free will, to meet that brutisbness wbicb 
must result from a long sojourn in a prison ; 
be plunged into it, be wallowed in it with 
frenzy. 

Tbe philosopher employed himself in rav- 
elling tbe threads of silk or linen. Tbe 
scholar made flageolets of straw, constructed 
vessels, ornamented with flags, from walnut- 
shells. Tbe man of genius made whistles, 
carved boxes and openwork baskets liom 
tbe stones of fruit. The revolutionist made 
chains and musical instruments fiom tbe 
elastic wiie of Ms braces. For a while be 
delighted in bis works ; then disgust took 
possession of Mm, and be crushed them all 
under Ms feet. 

To vary bis occupation be caived upon bis 
table a thousand odd designs. Never school- 
boy cut bis desk, or covered it with ara- 
besques in relief or intaglio, with more pa- 
tience and skill. Tbe portal of tbe church 
of Caudebec, tbe pulpit of St. Giidule, at 
Brussels, ai*c not decorated with a greater 
profusion of carved figures. There were 
bouses on bouses, fishes on trees, men taller 
than tbe steeples, boats on roofs, carriages on 
tbe water, dwarf pyramids, gigantic flies ; 
all tbis, boiizontal, vertical, oblique, topsy- 
turvy, upside down, a true bieroglypbical 
chaos in which be forced Mmself sometimes 
to seek a symbolical sense, a connection, a 
design ; for be who believed in chance as 
tbe moving power of tbe world might easily 
hope to find a complete poem in tbe sculp- 
tures on bis table, or a design of Raphael in 
tbe mottled veins of a piece of boxwood. 

He taxed bis ingenuity to multiply diffi- 
culties to vanquish, problems to solve, enig- 
mas to guess, and ennm, formidable enemy, 
came to surprise Mm iu tbe midst of these 
grave employments. 

The man whose face be bad seen at the 
window at tbe extremity of tbe opposite wall 
might have furnished him, perhaps, with 
more real diversion ; but tbis other prisoner 
seemed to avoid bis notice, retiring from tbe 
grating as soon as tbe Count showed any signs 
of observing Mm. Cbaxney conceived a hatred 
for him. 

Such was bis opinion of human natTO^ 
that nothing more was necessary thm 
avoidance of him to convince hiM 
unknown was a spy employed to m| 

movements even in prison, or 
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emy rejoicing over Ms misery and iiiimilia- 
tioii. 

On inteiTogating the jailer, however, he 
saw that his suspicions were false. 

‘‘ He is an Italian,” said he, a good fellow, 
a good Christian, for I often find him at his 
prayers” 

Charuey shrugged Ms shoulders. ^‘And 
why is he here ? ” asked he. 

“ He attempted to assassinate the Emperor.^’ 

“Is lie, then, a patriot 

' “ Patriot ? 0 no ’ but the poor man had a 
son and a daughter ; now he has only a 
daughter, — his son is dead in Germany, — 
poor fellow ! ” 

It was a paroxysm of selfishness, then,” 
mummred Charney. 

“ Zounds ! you are not a father, Signor 
Count,” replied the jailer. “li my little 
Antonio, who is still at the breast, had to be 
Weaned for the good of the empire, which is 
not much older than he — But silence ! I 
do not wish to lodge at Fenestrella without 
the keys at my girdle or under my pillow.” 

“And what are now the occupations of 
‘this hold conspirator?” 

“ He catches flies,” said the jailer, with a 
jesting glance. 

' Charney no longer hated his neighbor ; he 
despised him. 

• “ He is then mad,” cried he. 

' “ Why mad, Signor Count ? a later comer 
than lie, you have already become a master 
in the art of carving in wood. Patience ! ” 

' Notwithstanding the irony of these last 
words, Charney resumed his manual labors, 
and the explanation of his hieroglyphics, — 
remedies, alas ! impotent against the pain 
with which he was tormented. 

' In these puerilities, in this weariness, passed 
all one winter. 

Happily to Mm, a new subject of interest 
Was soon to come to Ms aid. 


Spring announced its coming ; a softer air 
dilated his lungs, and to live free and be 
master of the soil and of space seemed to 
him the goal of his desires. 

He counted one by one the paving-stones 
of his little comt, without doubt to vferify 


the exactness of his former calculations, for 
it was by no means the fiist time he had 
numbered them, when he peiceived there, 
under his eyes, a little mound of earth laisecl 
between two stones, slightly opened at the 
top. He stopped ; his heart beat without 1 
being able to tell why. But all is hope or 
fear for a captive. In the most indifierent 
objects, and the most insignificant events, he 
seeks some hidden cause which speaks to him 
of cleliveiance. 

Perhaps this slight derangement on the 
surface might be piocluced by some great 
work underground ; perhaps a tunnel, which 
would open and make a way for him to the 
fields and mountains. Perhaps his fiiends 
or his former accomplices were mining to 
reach Mm, and restore to him life and lib- 
erty. 

He listened attentively, and fancied he 
heard a low, rumbling noise under ground ; 
he raised his head, and the tremulous air bore 
to him the rapid stroke of the tocsin, and the 
continued roll of drums along the ramparts, 
like a signal of war. He started, and with 
a trembling hand wiped from his forehead 
great drops of sweat. 

Was he to be fiee ? Had France changed 
I its master ? 

This dream was only a flash. Eeflection 
; destroyed the illusion. He had no accom- 
plices, and had never had friends. He lis- 
: tened again ; the same sounds struck his ear, 
bitt gave rise jto other thoughts. This stroke 
of the tocsin and the roll of the drum were 
only the distant sound of a church-bell that 
he heard every day at the same hour, and the 
accustomed call to arms, which need only ex- 
cite emotion in a few straggling soldiers d' 

I the citadel. 

Charney smiled bitterly, and looked upon 
himself with pity, when he thought that some 
insignificant animal,' a mole who had without 
doubt lost his way, or a field-mouse who had 
scratched up the earth under his feet, had 
caused him to believe for an instant in the 
affection of men and the overthrow of a 


m. 

One day, al lie preSeribed ionr, Charney 
was walking in the conrt-yard, his head 
bowed, his asicds ^ ctasSai behind Ms back, 
pacing slowly, as if he^ could so make the 
harrow space wMet^ fee- to 

perambulate sieui ; ; 1 f’ 
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In ordeT, liowever, to make his mind quite 
clear about it, stooping over the little mound, 
be carefully removed some of the particles 
of earth, and saw with astonishment that the 
wild agitation which had overcome him for 
an instant had not even been caused by a 
busy, burrowing, scratching animal, armed 
with claws and teeth, but by a feeble speci- 
men of vegetation, with scarcely strength to 
sprout, weak and languishing, 

Baising himself, profoundly humiliated, he 
was about to crush it with his heel, when a 
fresh breeze, laden with the perfume of honey- 
suckle and hawthorn, was wafted to him, as 
if to implore mercy for the poor plant, which, 
perhaps, one day would also have perfume to 
give Mm. 

Another thought came to him to arrest his 
destructive intention. How was it possible 
for that little plant, so tender, soft, and frag- 
ile that a touch might break it, to raise, sep- 
arate, and throw out that earth dried and 
hardened by the sun, trodden under foot by 
Mm, and almost cemented to the two blocks 
of granite between which it was pressed ? 

He bent over it again, and examined it 
with renewed attention. He saw at its upper 
extremity a sort of double fleshy valve, which 
folded over the first leaves, preserved them 
from the touch of anything that might injure 
them, and at the same time enabled them to 
pierce that earthy crust iu search of air and 
sum 

Ah, said he to himself, behold all the se- 
cret t It receives from nature tMs principle 
of strength, as the young birds, who, before 
they are born, are armed with a bill hard 
enough to break the thick shell which eon- 
fines them. Poor prisoner, thou possessest 
at least the instruments which can aid thee 
to gain thy freedom. 

He stood gazing at 'it a few moments, and 
no longer dreamed of crushing it 

The next day, in taking Ms ordinary walk, 
he was striding along in an absent-minded 
manner, and nearly trod on it by accident. 
He drew hack quickly, and, surprised at the 
interest with which his new acquaintance 
inspired, hii% he paused to note its pro- 


The plant had growh, and the rays of the 
sun had caused it to lose somewhat of its 
sickly palor. He reflected Upon the power 
which that pale and slender stein possessed 


to absorb the luminous essence -with wMcIjl 
to nourish and strengthen itself, and to bor^ 
row from the prism the colors with which to 
clothe itself, — colors assigned beforehand tp 
each one of its parts. Yes, its leaves, with- 
out doubt, thought he, will be tinted with a 
different shade from its stem ; and then it^ 
flowers, what color will they be 'i Yellow, 
blue, red ? Why, nourished by the same 
sap as the stalk, do they not clothe them- 
selves ill the same livery? How do they 
draw their azure and scailet from the same 
source where the other has only found a 
bright or sombre green ? So it is to be, 
however ; for, notwithstanding the confusion 
and disorder of affairs here below, matter 
followb a regular though blind march. 
Blind, indeed, repeated he ; I need no 
other proof of it than these two fleshy 
lobes which have facilitated its egress froip 
the earth, but wMch now, of no use in it^ 
preservation, nourish themselves still from 
its substance, and hang down, wearying it 
by their weight, — of what use are they ? 

As he said this, day was declining, and 
the chilly spring evening approached ; the 
two lobes rose slowly as he watched them, 
apparently desiring to justify themselves 
fiom his reproach ; they drew closer to- 
gether, and enclosed in their bosom, tp 
protect against the cold and the attacks 
of insects, the tender and fragile foliage 
j which was about to be deprived of the sun^ 
i- ^ <*nd who, thus sheltered and warmed, slept 
nnder the two wings which the plant had 
just softly folded over it. 

The man of science comprehended more 
fully this mute hut decided response, ip 
observing that the outside of the vegetable 
bivalve had been slightly cut by the nib- 
bling of a snail the night before, of which 
the traces still remained. 

This strange colloquy between thought on 
one side and action on the other, between 
the man and the plant, was not to end here. 
Charney had been too long occupied with 
metaphysical discussions to surrender Mna- 
self easily to a good reason. 

TMs is all very well/^ said he ; “1 
as elsewhere a happy con^currence of foi^ 
tons circumstances has favored dm f#! 
creation. It was bom armed witih a 
to lift the soil and a hucklet to pf( 

he^, two conditions necessary to _ 
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ence ; if it had happened that these had not 
"been fulfilled, the plant must have died, sti- 
fled in its geim, like myriads of other indi- 
viduals of its species, whom Nature has no 
douht created, unfinished, imperfect, inca- 
pable of preserving and reproducing them- 
selves, and who have had but an hour of 
life on eaith. Who can calculate the num- 
ber of false and impotent combinations Na- 
ture has made, before succeeding in produ- 
cing one single specimen fitted to endure 
A blind man may hit the mark, but how 
many arrows must he lose before he attains 
this result. For thousands of ages matter j 
has been triturated by the double movement 
of attraction and repulsion ; is it then strange 
that Chance should so many times produce 
the right combinations'? I grant that this 
envelope can protect these first leaves, but 
will it grow and enlarge so as to shelter and 
preserve also the other leaves against the 
cold and the attacks of their enemies “I Next 
‘Spring, when new foliage will be born as 
fragile and tender as this, will it be here to 
protect it again 1 No ! Nothing then has 
been planned in all this, nothing is the 
result of intelligent thought, hut rather of 
a happy chance.’^ * 

Sir Count, Nature has more than one 
response with which to refute your argu- 
ment. Have patience, and observe that 
feeble and isolated production, sent forth 
^d thrown into the court of your prison, 
perhaps less by a stroke of chance than 
by the benevolent foresight of Providence. 
These excrescences, in which you have di- 
tiued a lever and a shield, had already ren- 
teed other services to this feeble plant. 
'!^i:er having served it as envelope in the 
frozen ground through the winter, the right 
time having arrived, they lent it their nour- 
ishing breast, as it were, suckling it when, 
a simple geim, it had not yet roots with 
which to' seek moisture from the ground, or 
leaves to breathe the s&r and the sun. You 
were right, Sir Count 5 these protecting 
wings which have tteil Uow brooded so 
maternally over plant, will not 

be developed with4|^| y® fall, but 
not till they have t^efr kek, 

and when thefr: fl® f gained 

strength sufficient tit da^wi&out their aid* 

’ Do not he anxious aho# filure i Niture 
* watches over this: 


and as long as the north-winds, the chilly 
fogs and snow-flakes, descend fiom the Alps, 
the new leaves yet in the bud will fmd 
there a safe asylum, a dwelling arranged for 
them, closed from the air by a cement of 
gum and rosin, which will expand accoiding 
to their need, only opening under a favorable 
sky and atmosxihere. They will not come 
out without a warm covering of fur, a soft 
cottony down which wdll defend them from 
the last frosts or any atmospheric caprices. 
Did ever mother 'watch more lovingly over 
the pieservation of her child ? Behold, Sir 
Count, what you might have known long 
since, if, descending from the abstruse re- 
gions of human science, you had deigned to 
lower your eyes to examine the simple works 
of God. The farther north your steps had 
turned, the more these common marvels 
would have manifested themselves to you. 
Where the danger is greater, there the cares 
of Providence are ledouhled. 

The philosopher had followed attentively 
all the progress and the transformations of 
the plant. Again he had contended with 
her by reasoning, and she had ever an an- 
swer for all his arguments. 

Of what use are these prickly hairs that 
garnish thy stem ? ” said he. And the next 
day she showed them to him covered with a 
slight hoar-frost, which, thanks to them, kept 
at a distance, had not chilled her tender skin. 

« Of what use in the fine days will he your 
warm coat, wadded with down 1 ” 

The fine days arrived ; she cast off her 
winter cloak to adorn herself with her spring 
toilet of green, and her new branches sprang 
forth free from these silken envelopes, hence- 
forward useless. 

“But if the stom rages the wind will 
bruise thee, and the hail will cut thy leaves, 
too tender to resist it/' 

The wind blew, and the young plant, too 
feeble yet to dare to fight, bent to the earth, 
and was defended in yielding. The hail 
came, and by a new manoeuvre, the leaves 
rising along the stem, shielding it, pressed 
against each other for mutual protection, 
presenting only their underside to the 
blows of the enemy, and opposed their sold 
ribs to the weight of the atmospheric pro- 
jectiles, — in their union Was their strength ; 
this time the plant had come forth from the 
icombat, not without some, sight mutilations, 

, '1 i ^ ^ 



but alive and still strong, and ready to ex- being crushed by Ms foot. Por the moment 

pand before the rays of the sun, which he shuddered with fear. When Ludovic 

would heal her wounds. came to bring Mm his pittance lor breakfast 

“ Is Chance then intelligent ? ” said Char- he determined to petition him to spare the 

ney ; “ must I spiritualize matter, or mate- only ornament of his walk ; but he found it 
rialize mind 1 ” And he did not cease to difficult to put in form a request so simple, 
interrogate his mute instructress ; he de- Perhaps the disciplme of the prison required 
lighted to watch her growth, and mark her that the court should be cleared of all vege- 
gradual metamorphoses. tation. It was then a favor that he would 

One day, after he had contemplated it for ask, and he possessed little with which to 
a long time, he was surprised to find that he repay it. This Ludovic had already heavily 
had been lost in thought, that his reveries taxed him, in extorting from him as much as 
had an unaccustomed tenderness, and that possible, in payment for the articles that the 
his happy thoughts continued during his jailer reserves the right of furnishing to 
walk in the court. Eaising his head, he the prisoners. Besides, Charney had rarely 
saw at the barred window of the great wall spoken to the man, whose brusque manners 
the “ catcher of flies,” who seemed to be and sordid character repelled him. Without 
observing him. At first he blushed, as if doubt, he would find him little disposed to 
the man could read his thoughts, but then be agreeable to him. His pride made him 
he smiled, for he no longer despised Mm. shrink from appearing by his tastes to be on 
Had he the right to do so ^ Was not his the same level with the fly-catcher, for whom 
mind also absorbed in the contemplation of he bad so plainly shown his contempt, 
one of the lowest ranks of creation *2 Then, after all, his request might be refused ; 

“ Who knows,” said he, “ but this Italian for the inferior whose position gives him for 
may have discovered in a fly as much worthy the moment the right to grant or deny a 
of study as I in my plant 1 ” favor, almost always uses his power with 

On returning to his chamber, that which harshness, not knowing that indulgence be- 
first struck his eye was this maxim of the longs to strength. 

fatalist, insciibed by him upon the wall two A refusal would profoundly wound ,the 
months before : — pride and the hopes of the prisoner. It was, 

Oliame is hlind^ wrd is the sole author of then, only after a host of oratorical precau- 
creation, tions, and strengthening himself with all his 

* He took a bit of charcoal, and wrote under- philosophical knowledge of human weak- 
neath, Perhaps ! ness, that Charney broached Ms discourse, 

previously lo^cally arranged, to gain his 
object without compromising his amour 
propre, or rather his vanity. 

CHAPTEE IV commenced by addressing the jailer in 

Italian, thus awakening the souvenirs of child- 
Chabhey wrote no more upon his wall, hood and nationality. He spoke to him of 
and cut upon his table only growing stems his son, his little Antonio. He knew how 
protected by their cotyledons, only leaves to touch the sensitive chord of his heart, and 
with their serrated edges and salient veins, so force Mm to listen. Then he took from 
He passed the greater part of his hours for his elegant dressing-case a small silver-gilt 
exercise before his plant, examining and goblet, and desired him to present it as his 
studying its development j and when again gift to Ms child. Ludovic smiled, but re- 
in his chamber, he would often, through the fused it. 

window-bars, still gaze upon it. Charney, though somewhat abashed, would 

It is now the favoHte occupation, the play- not consider himself defeated. He insisted 
thing, the whim, of the prisoner. WiE he by an adroit transition, saying, “ I know 
, Mre of it as he has of others t that a toy or rattle or flower would be; a 

One morning from Ms window he saw the more suitable gift for the child, but yon can 
jailer, in rapidly crossing the court, pass so sell the cup, my good man, and with the 
near, to Ms plant that it seemed in danger of price purchase these for hhm Apropos of 
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ilowers/^ said he, — and “behold him fairly 
launched into his subject. 

Thus the great springs of human action — 
love of country, paternal love, peisonal in- 
terest — weie all bi ought to beai upon the 
accomplishment of his object. Could more 
have been done if his own iate had been at 
stake? Judge, then, whether he already 
loved his plant ! 

“Signor Count,” said Ludovic, when he 
had ceased to speak, “keep your goblet, lest 
the other bijoux in the case should miss it ; 
you foiget that my little boy, but three 
months old, has no need of a goblet to drink 
from ; as to your gill;y flower — ” 

“What! a gillyflower! Is it a gilly- 
flower?” cried Charney, foolishly disap- 
pointed to have set his heart upon so com- 
mon a flower. 

“ I am sure I do not know, Signor Count ; 
to my eyes all plants are more or less gilly- 
flowers. But since the preservation of this 
one is the matter in question, you are a little 
late in recommending it to my tender mer- 
cies. I should long ago have crushed it 
without any intention of hurting either yon 
or it, if I had not noticed your tender in- 
terest in the pretty thing.” 

“0, that interest,” said Charney, some- 
what confused, “ is a very simple thing.” 

“ Tut, tut, tut, I understand that,” replied 
Ludovic, with a wink of the eye ; “ occupa- 
tion is a necessity to man ; he must attach 
himself to something, and prisoners have but 
few objects from which to m^ke their choice. 
Among our inmates here, Signor Count, are 
those who were once, without doubt, grand 
p'erSonages, and learned men (for they do 
not bring the small fry here). Now they 
and occupy themselves with the most 
jtfeiyial things. One catches flies ; there is 
in that. Another,” added he, with 
8(1 v?tn|: df* the eye more significant than the 
fhetj ^ enM ani hacks with his penknife the 
deal t^fe, without considering that I am 
res|iQn^ibjy IcH? the furniture of the place.” 

^ The Ck)imi Would h4te epoken, but Ludo- 
vic him nO opportunity^ “ Some,” said 
he, raise canary-birds and goldfinches, and 
others, white mice. I respect their fancies to 
that degree, that I have giv^i away a superb 
white Angora cat, f which was- the - pet of 
my wife and myself, lest, this email game 
should prove too strong, a temptation for If ; 


and all the cats in the world are not worth a 
captive^s mouse.” 

“ You aie very good, Monsieur Ludovic ” 
said Charney, annoyed that any one should 
suppose that his tastes could descend to such 
pueiilities; “but that plant is to me more 
than a diveision.” 

“ What matter ! if it only reminds yon of 
the tree under which your mother rocked 
you in your infancy, per Baom^ it may shade 
half the court-yard. My oicleis say nothing 
about it, so I will shut my eyas to it. Weie 
it to become a tree, and aid j^ou to scale the 
wall, that w^ould be another thing; but we 
have time enough to think of that,” said he, 
with a coar«e laugh ; “ not that I do not 
wish you, with all my heart, the enjoyment 
of liberty and the free air, but it must come 
at the nght time, according to rule, and with 
the peimission of the authorities ; if you 
should attempt to escape from the citadel — ” 

“ What would you do ? ” 

“What would I do? Bar your passage^ 
though you lulled me ; or order the sentinel 
to fire on you, with no more pity than if you 
were a rabbit, — that is the order; but 
touch one of the leaves of your gillyflower, 
no, no ! Put my foot upon it, never 1 I 
have always regarded as a consummate rascal, 
and unworthy to be a jailer, the man who 
would maliciously crush the spider of a poor 
prisoner ; it is an ugly action, yes, — it is a 
crime.” 

Charney was at once surprised and touched 
to find so much sensibility in his guardian ; 
and as his respect for him increased, his 
vanity was all the more determined to ac- 
count by some sufficient leasons for his 
interest in the plant. 

“ My good fellow,” said he, “I thank you 
for your good-will ; I acknowdedge that this 
plant is for me the source of a multitude 
of philosophical observations, full of interest 
I delight to study its physiological phenom- 
ena.” And as he saw by the jailer^s expres- 
sion that he listened without understanding, 
he added, “ Besides, the species to wdiich it 
belongs possesses medicinal virtues particu- 
larly useful in a disease to which I am 
subject” 

He lied ; but it would have cost him too 
much to allow the man who had just begun 
to rise- in his esteem to think that he too had 
descended to^ the whimsical piierilities of the 
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prison, — the only man who approached him, 
and who for him represented the whole 
human race. 

“ If your plant, Signor Count, has rendered 
you such service,” replied Ludovic, as he 
prepared to leave the room, “ you ought to 
show your gratitude to it by watering it 
sometimes ; for if I had not taken care, in 
bringing water to you, to moisten it from 
t ime to time, the poor picciola would have 
died of thirst. Adieu, Sir Count.” 

‘^One instant, my good Ludovic,” cried 
Charney, more and more surprised to find 
such delicate instincts enclosed in so rough 
an exterior, and repenting that he had until 
now so wronged him. What ! you interest 
yourself thus in my pleasures, and yet are 
so silent before me. I pray you accept this 
little present as a souvenir of my gratitude. 
If hereafter I can more fully acquit myself 
to you, count upon me.” 

And he again presented him the goblet. 
This time Ludovic took it, and while exam- 
ining it with a sort of curiosity, said, ‘‘ Acquit 
yourself of what. Signor Count ? Plants ask ! 
nothing but water, and one can give them a 
drink without ruining one’s self at the inn. 
If this one diverts you a little from your 
troubles, if it produces something of use to 
you, enough is said.” 

And he went at once and replaced the gob- 
let in its case. 

The Count stepped towards Ludovic and 
offered him his hand. 

“ 0 no, no ! ” said he, drawing back with 
a constrained but respectful air ; “ one only 
gives his hand to his equal or his friend.” 

Well, Ludovic, be my friend.” 

“No, no ! ” said the jailer, “ that cannot 
be, Ex:^clUma. It is necessary to foresee all, 
that one may he able to fulfil his duties con 
scientiously to-morrow as well as to-day. li 
you were my friend and tried to give us the 
kip, should I have courage to cry to the 
sentinel, ^ Fire !’ No, I am your guardian, 
your jailer, your most devoted servant.” 


CHAPTFK Y. 

Ameb the departure of Ludevic, Charney 
. reflected, and thought how, uetwithstanding 
all his personal advantage!^ ifi all the ifela- 
' ' tion between them, he had shown himself 


inferior to this man. To what miserable 
subterfuges had he lesorted to surpiise the 
heart of this simple and kindly being ! he 
had not even hesitated to descend to a false- 
hood. 

How thankful he vas to him for the secret 
cares lavished upon his plant ! What ' this 
jailer, supposed capable of a refusal, when 
only the refraining from an unkind action 
was in question, had anticipated his wishes ; 
he had been a spy upon him, not to sneer at 
his weakness, but to favor his pleasures. His 
disinterestedness forced the proud Count to 
acknowledge himself his debtor I 

The hour for his exercise having arrived, 
he does not forget to share with his plant the 
portion of w^ater which is allowed Mm. Not 
content with watering it, he takes care to free 
it from the dust which tarnishes its leaves, 
and the insects which attack it. 

While thus occupying himself he thinks 
of Ludovic, and desires to know him better, 
to seek an explanation of the singular con- 
trasts which the character of this man 
present, at the same time rude and good- 
natured, pitiless and tender-hearted, niggardly 
and disinterested. 

He who had formerly been so much occu- 
pied with the study of the fall of old empires, 
the migration of races, the exploits and con- 
quests of Cyrus, Alexander, and Gengis- 
Khan, asked nothing more of the great his- 
tory of the world than the history of his 
jailer. By means of questions, suppositions, 
and logical deductions, this is what he learned 
from Ludovic himself. 

Ludovic Ritti, a Piedmontese, was bom at 
Nice, a compatriot and contemporary of Mas- 
s4na. They were both children of the same 
quarter of the town, comrades in school, and 
out of school next-door neighbors. 

Yet from their earliest youth, in accord- 
ance with their different natures, if they 
played horsey Ludovic was tlie horse and Mas- 
s4na the driver ; if they were to take the fruit 
from a neighbor’s orchard, Ludovic served as 
the ladder by which Massdna climbed the^ 
wall, and the climber knew very well how to 
reserve for himself the lion’s share ; if tjiey 
went poaching in the woods, Ludovic beatftl^ 
bushes, while Mass4na was the hunta:*^ f | 

Thus the two companions had grown up 
together, had been vagabonds 
together they had enlisted as sohl^ in lltub * ^ 
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service of the Eepublic, and together they 
had taken their letteis of naturalization, — 
not in the ordinary manner, hy declaring 
themselves French, but in aiding the con- 
quest which declared Fiance their own 
country. 

At this epoch, it is true, Massena wore 
already the badge of general of division, while 
Ludovic still preserved his hist woollen epau- 
lettes : one had been born to dominion and 
command, the other to obedience. 

Yes, obedience, passive, blind, complete, 
was in Ludovic a second nature, an instinc- 
tive necessity. He was a simple machine of 
war, moving only by the will of another. 
The orders of his superior oflicer seemed to 
him like the orders of God himself ; his mo- 
tions were so entiiely regulated by orders 
that ill the height of the battle, even with 
the pistol of an enemy at his breast, he would 
have remained with his sabre in the air, with- 
out striking, if a signal had announced to 
him the end of hostilities. 

Although biave, very brave, Ludovic had 
never allowed himself to be carried away by 
his ardor, and would never have broken the 
ranks by a fooPs length. If he had not sig- 
nalized himself by any striking a( tion during 
his campaigns, it was because he had not re- 
ceived the Older to do so. 

If, in place of his ration of brandy, his 
sergeant had offered him a glass of ink ,to 
drink, saying, “ It is the order,” he would 
have swallowed it without a frown. 

In the terrible year ^95, in the midst of 
the snows of the Alps, when he and his 
companions marched with bare feet and 
empty stomachs, Ludovic quietly said, It 
is ike order 1 ” 

Wounded at Marengo, slightly lamed by a 
ball which lodged in the flesh of his thigh, 
llhdovic was forced to retire from the ser- 
vice. 

Great, then, was his embarrassment. He 
had only gained, during Ms campaigns and his 
sojoinmin Germany^ Italy, and various parts 
^ France^ a maivelous feeility in swearing 
in four or five idioms. 

Again at place, condemned 

to a sedentary to himself, 

with no impetus froM "tilhlHtt,, he knew not 
how to arrange Ms movements, or what rule 
to impose upon his conduct, ^ ^ 

He had no other diversion, no other ideas- 


lire, no other happiness, hut to see the parade 
of the gariison and to niaich with limping 
step after the guard. 

He went to bed every night at the beat of 
the tattoo ; but for Ms awaking, for his re- 
pasts, the drum no longer sounded for him ; 
for the ordinary acts of life there was no one 
to cry to him, “ Eight ! Left 1 Forward ! ” 
What should he do with an existence that he 
must direct himself, and of which he must 
give Mniself all the trouble 1 Obedience is 
so sweet to inactive minds ! And the habit 
of obedience makes it a necessity. 

In order to escape from this perplexing 
situation, Lndovic took a grand resolution. 

He married. 

Into his domestic economy he cairied the 
same passive obedience that had distinguished 
him ill the army. As if all happiness was to 
come to him at the same time, the office of 
jailer at Fenestrella, just then becoming va- 
cant, was given to him through the influence 
of his old comrade MassCna. He had then 
two superior officers in place of one, — his 
wife and his commandant. 

His wife, younger than himself, passed, 
notwitbstanding an enormous goitre, for a tol- 
erably good-looking girl when he married 
her ; but being of a crabbed disposition and 
sordidly avaricious, she had forced Ludovic, 
who was naturally disinterested, to over- 
chaige the prisoners on all the articles which 
the jailer was allowed to furnish them. But 
beyond that, notwithstanding the wishes of 
his wife, he would not accept from them the 
slightest gift. This refusal could only hap- 
pen in the interior of the prison, away from 
his wife^s cognizance ; that was his own 
affair ; besides, it was the order. 

There were, then, three distinct shades of 
character impressed upon Ludovic, — by Ms 
commandant, his wife, and his own instincts. 
Unsparing when the discipline of the citadel 
was in question, voild his commandant ; avari- 
cious with the prisoners, voild his wile ; but 
good, sensible, generous, compassionate, when 
the commandant or the good woman of the 
house did not breathe upon his heart to make 
it hard or avaricious, wild> himself. 

If a more complete portrait of Ludovic 
Eitti is desired, he was foi*ty years of age, his 
complexion dark, Ms beard thick, his shonl- 
d^s broad, his feanm strong, and of middle 
height. , ^ 
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Picture him to yourself crossing, with a 
somewhat uncertain step, the courts of the 
citadel, smoking a short black pipe, letting 
slip frequently an oath, French, Provencal, 
Italian, or German, slightly winking his eye 
when he wished to give himself a malicious 
air, quickly brightening at the mention of 
the name of his son Antonio, or at the thought 
of a good action, and you know as much of 
him as Charney himself could learn. 

One day soon after, at the appointed hour, 
Charney was at his post near his plant, when 
he saw a heavy black cloud obscuring the 
sun, hanging like a gray, floating dome over 
the towers of the fortress. Soon large drops 
of rain began to fall ; he started to go 
quickly under shelter, when hailstones, min- 
gled with the rain, pattered on the pave- 
ment of the court. La povera, whirled and 
twisted by the storm, seemed on the point of 
being uprooted from the earth ; her wet 
leaves, fretting one against the other, trem- 
bling with the tossing of the wind, uttered, 
as it were, plaintive murmurs and cries of 
distress. 

Charney paused. He remembered the re- 
proaches of Ludovic, and looked eagerly 
around for some object with which to protect 
his plant ; he found nothing ; the hailstones 
became larger and fell more quickly, and 
threatened its destruction. He trembled for 
her, for her whom he had seen so lately re- 
sist so well the violence of the wind and the 
hail ; but now he loved his plant too well 
to suffer it to run any risk of injury for the 
sake of getting the better of it in an argu- 
ment. 

Taking, then, a resolution worthy of a 
lover, wmrthy of a father, he drew near, he 
placed himself before his pfoUg^e, and inter- 
posed himself as a wall between her and the 
wind ; he bent over her, serving as a shield 
against the shock of the hail ; and there, 
motionless, panting from his struggles with 
the storm, from which he sheltered her, pro- 
tecting her wdth his hands, with his body, 
with his head, with Ms love, he W'aited till 
the cloud had passed. 

The storm was over. But might not a sim- 
ilar danger menace it when he, its protector, 
was held from it by bolts and bars. Moreover 
the wife of Ludovic, followed by a large dog, 
Sometimes came into the court. This dog in 
Ms gambols might, with one snap of his 
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mouth or a stroke of his paw, destroy the 
darling of the philosopher. Charney spent 
the rest of the day in meditating upon a 
plan, and the next day prepaied to put it in 
execution. 

The small portion of wood allowed him 
was scarcely enough for his comfort in this 
climate, where the evenings and mornings 
are so chilly. What matter? Has he not 
the warm'^h of his bed 1 he can retire earlier 
and rise later. In this way, sparing his 
wood, he soon amassed enough for his pur- 
pose. When Ludovic questioned him about 
it, he said, It is to build a palace for my 
mistress.” The jailer winked Ms eye, as if 
he understood ; but he did not. 

During this time Charney split, shaped, 
and pointed his sticks, laid together the most 
supple branches, preserved carefully the flex- 
ible osier wMch was used to tie together his 
daily bundle of fagots. Then he found the 
lining to his trunk to be of a coarse, loosely 
woven labric, which he detached, and from it 
drew the coarsest and strongest threads. 
His materials thus prepared, he set himself 
bravely to work as soon as the laws of the 
jail and the scrupulous exactness of the 
jailer would allow. 

Around his plant, between the pavement 
of the court, he carefully inserted sticks of 
various sizes, making them firm at their base 
by a cement composed of eaitli, gathered bit 
by bit here and there in the interstices be- 
tween the stones, and of plaster, and salt- 
petre purloined from the old moat of the 
castle. The principal frameworlc thus ar- 
ranged, he interlaced it with light tv igs, thus 
making a sort of hurdle, capable, in case of 
need, of protecting la povera from any blow, 
or the approach of the dog. 

He was greatly encouraged during his 
work to And that Ludovic, who at the com- 
mencement, shaking his head with a low 
grumbling sound of evil augury, had seemed 
uncertain whether to allow him to continue 
his work, had now decided in his favor ; 
and sometimes, while quietly smoking Ms 
pipe, leaning against the door at the entrantie 
of the court, he would smilingly watch the 
inexperienced worker ; occasionally taking 
Ms pipe from Ms mouth to give Mm emh® 
counsel, which Charney did not al^ayai Icimw 
how to profit by. f 

But, inexpert as he was, tmrfc prb- 
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gressecl. In order to complete it, he impover- 
ibheil himself, by robbing his scanty bed of 
straw with which to make a sort oi matting 
to use when needed for the protection of his 
tender plant from the sharp gusts of Alpine 
wind which threatened it on one side, or 
the midday rays of the sun reflected from 
the granite. 

One evening the wind blew violently, 
Charney from bis window saw the court 
strewed with bits of straw and little twigs 
The matting of straw and the twigs had not 
been firmly enough bound to resist the wind. 
He promised himself to repair the misfortune 
the next day ; but the next day when he 
descended it was all rebuilt. A hand more 
skilful than his had firmly interlaced the 
straw and the branches, and he knew well 
who to thank in his heart. 

Thus, against all peril, thanks to him, 
thanks to them, the plant was sheltered by 
lampart and roof ; and Charney became 
more and moie warmly attached to it, 
watching with delight its growth and de- 
velopment, as it unceasingly opened to him 
new marvels for admiration. 

Time gave firmness and solidity to the 
plant ; the coveiing of the stem, at first so 
delicate, gave, from day to day, assurance of 
increasing fitness to endure, and the happy 


that flower whose beauty will expand only 
for my eyes, whose perfume will exhale for 
me alone, what form mil it takel What 
shades will color its petals ? Without doubt 
it mil offer me new problems to solve, and 
throw a last challenge to my reason. 


me. But wilt thou flower, — wilt thou show 
thyself to me one day in all the glory of thy 
beauty and its adornment, Picciola 1 '' 

Picciola 1 that is the name by which he 
called her, when, in the necessity of healing 
a human voice, he conversed aloud with the 
companion of his captivity, while lavishing 
upon her his cares. Pomm Picciola 1 (poor 
little one) such had been the exclamation of 
Ludovic, moved with pity for the poor little 
thing, when it ha<l nearly died for want of 
water. Charney lemembered it 

“ Picciola ! Picciola ’ wilt thou flower 
soon repeated he, w'hile carefully opening 
the leaves at the extremities of the stems, to 
see if there was any promise of blossom. 
And this name, Picciola, was very pleasant 
to his ear, for it brought to his mind at once 
the two heings who peopled his world, — his 
plant and his jailer. 

One morning, when, at the hour of his 
daily promenade, he interrogated Picciola, 
leaf by leaf, his eyes were suddenly arrested 
by something peculiar in its appearance ; his 
heart beat violently, he laid his hand upon 
it, and the blood suffused his face. It a 
long time since he hacl experienced so keen 
an emotion. That which he saw was at the 
end of the main stem, a new excrescence, 
green, silky, of a spherical form, coveied 
with delicate scales placed one upon the 
other, like the slates upon the rounded dome 
of a kiosk. 

He caimot doubt, — it is the bud, — the 
flower win soon be here. 


weakness or of lunacy. The celebrated 
Quaker, John Bertram, after having passed 
long houis in examining the stracture of a 
violet, determined to devote the powers of 
his mind to the study of the vegetable 
wonders of nature, aiMl so gained a place 
among the niters of 


saence. 

If a philosopher of India became mad in 
seeking to explain the phenomena of the 
sensitive plant, perhaps Charney, on the 
comtrairy, will Iwn from bin phmt trne wia- 
donn Has b® not already found in it the 
chaim which has the power to dissipate his 
rnnui and enlarge his prison I * 

0 the flower 1 the flower ! said he ; 


CHAPTBE TL 

THE.fiy-^catcher, who often 
window, sernned to take pieasnre in 
the Count, so busy abmit his pfawtt 
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seen Hm mix and prepare Ms mortar, braid 
his mats, tie Ms osiers, and at last erect his 
palisades, and, prisoner like him, and for a yet 
longer time, he could easily sympathize in 
thought with the entire pieoccupation of the 
philosopher. 

And now, at that same barred window, 
another face, fiesh and smiling, appears. It 
is the face of a woman, — a young girl, with 
an air at the same time timid and lively ; 
the carriage of her head and the sparkle of 
her eyes showed that her vivacity was only 
tempered by her modesty ; her glance, full 
of soul and expression, was partly veiled by 
her long, drooping lashes. Standing in the 
shadow of the heavy grating, her head bent 
in an attitude of revery, her fair hand lean- 
ing upon the bars for support, one might 
easily take her for a personification of captiv- 
ity. But when she raises her brow and the 
light falls upon it, the harmony and serenity 
of her features, and the richness and fresh- 
ness of her complexion, give assurance that 
she has been nurtured in liberty of action 
and in the free air, and not under bolt and 
bar. 

Is she, then, one of those angels of charity 
who visit those who are sick and in prison 1 
No ; filial love has, until now, wholly filled 
her heart ; it is from that love that she has 
drawn her strength and even her beauty. 
Daughter of Girhardi, the Italian, the catcher 
of flies, she had left the f^tes and gay prom- 
enades of Turin, to take up her residence in 
the little town of Fenestrella ; not, at first, 
that she might see her father, for that per- 
mission was not granted her, but that she 
might breathe the same air with him, and be 
near him, while thinldng of him. Now she 
has obtained, by persistent entreaties, liberty 
ht tlsat him from time to time, and that is 
(ho that she is joyous, animated, and 

has led her to the window which 
look^ uporl the court ; a sentiment of interest 
holds th^lrh, notwithstanding she feam to 
be notiiM by the pimmv, I^et her be re- 
affipred ; Chathej "vfp not see her ; at this 
moment Hcciola and her incipient bud 
wholly absorb his attention. 

The following week, when the yonng girl 
came again to visit her father, as she went 
towards the window to look ab thel other 
pilsoner, Grrhardi 


has not been near his plant j the poor man 
must be veiy ill.” 

111 ! ” said she, with emotion. 

I have seen physicians crossing the court, 
and from what Luclovic tells me, they seem 
to agree only on one point, — that he may 
die.” 

“ Die ! ” exclaimed the young girl, with 
dilated eye, and terror rather than pity ex- 
pressed in her face. “ 0 the unfortunate 
man ! how I pity him ! ” Then, fixing upon 
her father a look of solicitude and anguish, 

Then one can die here ; or, rather, can one 
live 1 It is, without doubt, the confinement 
of the prison and the pestilential air that 
rises from the old moats that have caused 
his illness,” cried she, clasping the old man 
in her arms ; for while speaking of Charney 
she thought only of her father. 

Girhardi strove to console her, while she 
covered his hand -with tears. 

At this moment Ludovic entered. He 
brought to the “ catcher of flies ” a new cap- 
ture which he had made for him. It was a 
golden-winged beetle, which he presented 
with a triumphant air. Girhardi smiled, 
thanked him, and, when unobserved by Lu- 
dovic, gave the insect its liberty ; it was the 
twentieth individual of the same species that 
Ludovic had brought him within a few days. 

He profited by the opportune entrance of 
Ludovic to in(iuire after Charney. 

“ By my patron saint ! ” said Ludovic, I 
do not forget him any more than the others, 
and until God shall take him into his own 
keeping, he is my care ; so I have just been 
watering his plant.” 

Ah, but of what use is that if he will 
never see it flower ? ” sadly asked the young 
girl. 

^‘Ah 1 young lady” said Ludovic. Then 
he added with Ms customary wink of the 
eye, emphasizing Ms words with a motion 
of Ms raised forefinger, “Our seigneurs, the 
physicians, think that the poor man is on his 
back forever ; but I, the seigneur jailer, do 
not believe it ; I have my secret,” 

And turning on Ms heel he went out, af(»r 
having tried to put on his rough voice and 
his stem face to notify the young girl that 
only twenty-two minute remain^&d of the 
time allotted for her visit. In exactly twen- 
fy-two minutes he tetirmed ated exwnt^ the 
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The illness of Chamey was only too real, was the cause of his illness. The Count only 
One evening, on le-entering his loom after leplied by a negative bign. 
having paid his visit to Picdola and be- The second time he came accompanied by 
stowed upon her his daily care, he was at- a priest. Chamey, given over by the physi- 
tacked by a slight faintness. His head heavy cians, it was the duty of the commandant 
and his limbs trembling, he threw^ himself to piepare the prisoner to receive the last 
upon his bed, disdaining to call any one to offices of religion. 

his aid, and trusting to sleep to cure him. If in the offices of the Church theie is one 
But instead of sleep came pain ; and the function more august and sacred than an- 
next day, when the Count wished to rise, a othei, it is that oi the priest of piisons, — 
stronger powder than his will nailed him to this priest the only spectator whose presence 
his pallet. He closed his eyes, and resigned sanctifi.es the scaffold *, and yet the scepticism 
himself to his weakness. of our age has not feared to make him the 

In the face of danger the calm of the phi- object of its bitter railleries. “ Steeled by 
losopher and the pride of the conspirator re- habit,’’ they say, “ these men are no longer 
turned. He wmuld have thought himself dis- capable of emotion, they cannot weep with 
honored by a murmur or a complaint, or an the guilty, and in their exhortations and 
appeal for aid to those who had caused his their consolations, incessantly expressing the 
sequestration from the world. He simply same thoughts, piofessional routine destroys 
gave some directions to Ludovic, wdth regard inspiration.” 

to the caie of his plant in case he should be What matter if the phrases are the same ? 
indefinitely kept a prisoner in his bed, — in Does the same man listen to them twice ? A 
this double incarceration which came to ag- professional routine, do you say ? But this 
gravate his original captivity. Physicians profession — they have chosen it — they en- 
were called in, and he refused to answer dure it. They, with hearts pure and vir- 
their questions. It seemed to him that, his tuous, choose to live among hardened spir- 
life being no longer his own, he was no more its, who reply perhaps to their words of 
responsible for its preservation than for the peace and hope and brotherly kindness by 
administration of his confiscated property, words of insult and contempt. They might, 
and that it belonged to those who had ap- as well as you, have lived in the enjoyments 
propriated all to watch over all. and luxuries of this world ; they bring them- 

At first the physicians insisted upon an selves in contact with rags, and breathe the 
answer ; but finding him persistently silent, humid and infected air of dungeons. Boin, 
they determined in future only to interrogate also, with sensitive hearts, and with that hor- 
his disease. of blood and of death which belongs to 

The symptoms of the disease replied to hi\man nature, they voluntarily condemn 
each one with diverse meaning, for each of themselves to see, a hundred time« in their 
them held to a different system. In the lives, rise and fall the bloody knife of the 
dilation of the pupil and the purple hue of guillotine. Are these, then, voluptuaries, 
his lips, one saw certain symptoms of a putrid and dare we so freely censnre them 1 
fever ; the other, of inflammation of the bow- In place of this man of sorrows, devoted 
els ; and the last (for there were three of beforehand and forever to functions so try- 
them) decided that it was a case of apoplexy ing, — in the place of this man who has vol- 
or paralysis, from the color of the neck and untarily made himself the companion of the 
temples, the coldness of the extremities, the executioner, bring a new priest for each new 
rigidity of the features, and declared that the criminal 

silence of the patient was only to be at- Yes, without doitbt his emotions will be 
tributed to the corfimencement of congestion more excited, he will weep more, but he will 
of the brain. console less. His words, if indeed he is able 

Twice the colonel in command bf the cita- to speak, will be broken with sobs. l7ill 
del came to visit the prisoner in Ms chamber, be master of Mmself and of Ms thoUgWI 
The flret time he asked Mm if he had any Will not Ms too keen emotion |]|^ 

request to make ; he even offered to change incapable of fulfilling his duty, and will t|e 
his lodging if he thought that the situation sight of Ms weakness give the culprit strength 
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subsided ; Ludovic charged the priest to 
watch over him, and quickly disappeared 
from the chambei. 

In that chamber, dimly lighted by the fee- 
ble glimmer of a flickering lamp, no sound 
was heard but the iiregular respiration of the 
dymg man, the murmured prayers of the 
priest, and the whistling of the wind from 
the Alps between the prison-bars. Twme 
only the sound of a human voice mingled 
with these monotonous sounds. It was the 
Qm vive f of the sentinel when Ludoim 
passed and repassed the postern in enteiiiig 
his lodge and returning to the room of the 
sick man. 

Scaicely a half-hour had passed when he 
re-entered, carrying in his hand a cup of 
steaming liquid. 

‘‘ I came near killing my dog,” said he, as 
he came in. He commenced howling, which 
is an evil omen. But how is he ? ha-? he 
made any sign ? But at any rate I have here 
that which will quiet him. I have just tasted 
it, — it is bitter enough, — pardon, father, 
but taste it yourself.” 

The piiest gently put aside the offered 
cup. 

“Well, after all, it is not for us ; a pint 
of muscatel, with plenty of slices of lemon, 
would be better suited to sustain us during 
the chilly night ; is it not so, signor chap- 
I lain ? But this is for him, for him onl) . He 
must drink it, — he must drink eveiydiop 
of it, — that is the prescription.” 

And as he spoke he poured the liquid from 
one cup to another, blowing it to cool it, and 
when he thought it at the proper temj^ra- 
ture, he forced Charney to swallow it, while 
the priest supported his head. Then, covci- 
ing him closely, “We shall soon sei the 
efiect,” said he, “ and, at any rate, I doiflt stir 
from here until the thing is settled. All my 
birds are caged, and will not fly away. What 
do you say, signor chaplain 1”^— “ I ask par- 
don, father,” said he, in answer to an almost 
imperceptible gesture of reprimand from his 
more discreet companion. And Ludovic sta- 
tioned himself, silent and immovable, by the 
side of the bed, his eyes fixed upon the dying 
man, holding his breath in his anidous watch- 
ing for the coming event, 

Not perceivi^ any effect^ he repeated the 
dose^ and again watched in MXenoe. Still 
.p^oeijing m chan^ in the condition of the 


culprit have a cross before his eyes, that so 
he may not see the fatal axe ; or, at least, let 
his last look show him, by the side of the 
minister of maifs justice the minister of 
God’s mercy ! 

Thank Heaven, the piiest called to the bed- 
side of Charney, one truly worthy of his 
name, had not such painful duties to per- 
form. A man of enlarged mind, he compre- 
hended, from the silence and immobility ol 
the sick man, and still more from the deso- 
lating inscriptions that he read upon the 
walls, how little he had to hope from this 
proud spirit. 

He passed the night in prayer at his bed- 
side, only interrupting his pious office to aid 
Ludovic in the cares which he lavished upon 
the sufferer, awaiting with patience a favor- 
able moment when he could lighten, with a 
ray of hope, these profound shadows of incre- 
dulity. 

During this critical night the blood, deter- 
mining to the brain, caused a violent delir- 
ium, so that for more than an hour it re- 
quired the uniteil efforts of the priest and the 
Jailer to prevent the patient from throwing 
<;)ut of bed. And while he struggled 
ill, arms, in the midst of a crowd of in- 
eoherent words, of sentences without connec- 
%% pf wild apostrophes, the words, “ Pic- 
^l%ij ipoor Picclolai” were uttered again 
by Charney. 

** 1 1 ^ 1 # ^0 1 I mu^ go ! the moment has 
cc»#|” Ludovic^ “yes, it has 

come,” repeated he, with impatience ; “ hut 
how I t|te db^^flain alone to strug- , 
gle with this madman i And prhaps in an 
hour it I ^ 0 ftd ^ j 

I believe that beaming 

he closes bis his arms drop. oe my 
return, he is mot dead, hurrah* bnrrah, hur- 
nih<” li’ T' , 
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patient, lie began to be alarmed lest by his 
nnpiiidence he had hastened his death. He 
paced the room, stamping ins foot, snapping 
his fingers, and menacing with clenched fist 
the cup which had oontamed the liquid. 

Suddenly he stopped to gaze upon the pale 
and rigid face ot Chai ney. “ I have killed 
him,” said he, with a irightfiil oath, a mix- 
ture oi French, Italian, and Provencal. 

At the sound ot such language the piiest 
raised his head, but Ludovic, paying no at- 
tention to his silent lepioof, continued to 
walk, to stamp his feet, to swear, to snap his 
fingers again and again ; then at last, worn 
out with action and emotion, he sank on his 
knees beside the priest, murmuring his mm 
culpa, and tell asleep in the midst of a 
piayer. 

At dawn of day he still slept, — the chap- 
lain still prayed. A burning hand placed on 
the head of Ludovic caused him to start Irom 
sleep. 

Something to drink,” said the sick man. 

At the sound oi this voice, which he had 
feared never to hear again, Ludovic opened 
wide Ms eyes, and gazed with stupefaction 
upon Charney, whose iaee was moist, and his 
body in a bath of peispiration. Whether 
nature, aided by the vigorous temperament 
of the prisoner, had brought about a salutary 
ciisis, or the double dose administered by 
Ludovic was gifted with a sudorific power, 
this profuse perspiration seemed to have at 
once restored the sick man to life and reason. 
He gave ordeis himself as to the means to 
be used for his restoration. Then, turning 
to the priest, who still knelt humbly at the 
bedside, — 

“ I am not dead yet, sir, you see,” said he. 

If I recover, as T hope that I shall, I l^g 
you to say for me to my trio of doctors, that 
it IS not to them tliat I render thanks, and 
that they may spare me their visits and their 
science, senseless and lying, like all others. 
I understood enough of their discourse to 
know that to a happy chance alone am I in- 
debted for my recovery ” 

"Olmnce,” murmured the chaplain, Ms 
ejisa fixed upon the ^tenee i|iacribed upon 
the wall ; ** chance is hfiW, au4 the sole 
author of creation.” Thep, ptonouneing sfl- 
€mnly the last word that Oiarnei" himaeif 
had added, — 

" Perhaps ! ” ,smd he, and ’Went 


CHAPTER YIL 


Ih the intoxication of delight, Ludovic 
seemed plunged in a stupor of ecstasy upon 
heaimg the Count speak ; not that he paid 
the least attention to the meaning of his 
wmrds, — that was of no cohsequence, — but 
his dying man spoke, put togetliei ideas, 
lived ! TMs was the cause of his emotion, 
and of Ms oveifiowing satisfaction and pride. 
After several moments of silent wmncler he 
exclaimed, V^mt ! vimt I what a wonder ' 
He is saved ! thanks to whom ” And he 
waved in the air the empty earthen cup, kie»8- 
ing it, and addressing to it the most tender 
words ill his vocabulary. 

“ Thanks to whom ? ” said the prisoner ; 

“ thanks to your good care, my honest Ludo- 
\ic, perhaps. But if I am really ciiied the 
doctors will none the less attribute it to 
their prescriptions and the piiest to his 
players.” 

Neither they nor I shall have the gloiy 
of it,” replied Ludovic, more and moie ex- 
cited. “ As to the chaplain, — who knows 1 
his prayers could only do good ; but the 
other, the other ! ” 

‘‘Who, then, is this savior, this uuknoMni 
protector said Charney, with a soit oi in- 
difference, for he thought that Ludovic at- 
tributed his cure to some saint. 

“ It is not a protector,” said he, “ but a pro- 
tectress.” 

“ Ab, you mean the Madonna 
No, it is not the Madonna, Signor Count, 
She who has saved you from death is first and 
before all, the Signora Picciola ! the Signor- 
ina Picciolina 1 Piccioletta 1 my goddaughter. 
— yes, my goddaughter, for it is I who fii'st 
gave her her name, — her name of Picciola I 
Have you not said so 1 Is she not then my 
godchild 1 and am I not her godfather ? and 
proud I am of it, per Baceo /” 

“ Picciola ! ” cried the Count, starting up 
and resting his elbow on Ms pillow, a look 
of most lively interest reanimating his coun- 
tenance. “ ^pMn, my good Ludovic, ej- 
pWn yourseli^ 

“You may afiect astonishment,” replied 
he, with a wink of Ms- eye, “ as if it was the * 
fir^ time she had rendered you this 
When you are attacked by this disease to 
which you are subject, is it not Mways with 
fMs pliit that you are ^ You , told me 
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sick man. Should I have hesitated to sacri- 
fice an herb to save a man 1 What do you 
think ? However, I could not decide to kill 
her at one blow, and plunge the whole of her 
into the kettle. Besides, that would have 
been useless. I only begged a loan from her. 
With my wife’s scissors I clipped a quantity 
of leaves of which she had no need ; some 
little branches without buds, — foi now she 


80 , and, thank God, I remembered it ; for it 
seems that Picciola had more knowledge of 
the case in one of her leaves than all the 
squaie-capped doctors of Montpellier and of 
Paris combined. Yes, my little goddaughter 
in this affair would have defied a whole regi- 
ment of doctors, — four battahons, four hun- 
dred men in each ! In proof of it, your 
three ignoramuses gave way, in beating a re- 
treat, throwing the blanket over your face as 
if you were a dead man ; while Picciola, — 
ah, the brave little plant » may God iireserve 
her seed ’ (as for me, I shall take care not to 
forget the receipt, and if ever my little An- 
tonio falls ill, he shall dunk a broth and 
eat a salad of it, though it is as bitter as chic- 
cory,) — she had only to show herself, and be- 
hold ! a complete victory ’ Since you are 
cured, yes, cured, for now you open your 
eyes wide, — you laugh. Ah ! mvat Vzllm- 
tnssima Signora Picciola ! ” 

Charney took pleasure in the noisy and 
loquacious joy of his worthy guardian. His 
return to life, and the idea of owing it to 
that same plant which had abeady charmed 
the long hours of his captivity, gave birth in 
him to a lively sentiment of happiness, and 
brought a smile to his still feverish bps, 
when suddenly a cruelly painful idea crossed 
his mind. 

*‘But how, my good Ludovic,” said he, 
** has this plant contributed to my cure ? 
How did you use it ? ” and a kind of terror 
agitated him as he asked the question. 

** Nothing more simple,” quietly replied 
the jailer ; a pint of water over a good fire 
-—three bubbles — the decoction is made,* 
fpbsat is all.” 

^ Good God ! ” cried Charney, sinking back 
U|oh his pillow and pressing his hand to his 
^ yoTi have destroyed it ! I cannot re- 
jpposl^ you, my good Ludovic, but 0 my 
][)bor Jicciola ! what shall I do 1 what will 
become without her ? ” 

^Com4 cbme, calm yourself,” said Ludo- 
vie^ coni^ iieaar him, and assuming a voice 
almost paternal, to eonmie the captive, over- 
powered with grief, like a child bom whom 
bhe is a fetprift© playthitig. 


has three buds ! ha ! that is handsome of her! 
The operation was well done, and she did not 
die of it. On the contrary, she seems in bet- 
ter health, and you also. Now you must he 
good, be quiet, keep m perspiration, get 
urholly well, and you shall see her again” 
Charney bent upon him a look of grati- 
tude, and offered him his hand. This time 
Ludovic did not draw hack, hut pressed the 
baud of the Count with emotion, tears start- 
ing in his eyes ; but all at once, reproaching 
himself without doubt for this infraction of 
the invariable rule of conduct which he had 
marked out for himself, the muscles of his 
face lengthened, his voice took a haisher 
tone ; then, holding all the time in his hands 
the hand of the prisoner, hut trying to 
deceive him as to the motive of his first 
movement, he said, You see how you are 
uncovering yourself again ” ; and as if with 
only a professional interest, he covered the 
arm of the Count with the blankets ; then, 
after new instructions given in an official 
tone, he left the chamber, humming a familiar 
air. 


CHAPTEB VIII 


That day and the following an extreme 
state of exhaustion, the natural result of the 
great crisis and violent perspiration, rendered 
Charney incapable of moving or thinking ; 
but after the third day a sensible ameliora- 
tion was perceptible, and if, vanquished still 
by weakness and illness, he was obliged to 
keep his bed, at least he could look forward 
to a time not far distant when he would be 
able to rise, walk, take again his ordinary 
promenade, and see once more his companion 
and his benefactress, 

« For to her all his thoughts were directed. 
He could not explain to himself by what sin- 
gular circumstances this feeble v^etatlou, 
thrown under his feet in the court of the 


fe^orift© plaything. 

Be calm, aliKl d4 yc^tself as 

you are doin|t ^Mm added h^ all 

the time occupied hi adjusting the coverings 
and remedying the general disorder of|the 
bed, caused by the abrupt movetnents of the 
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prison, liad cured Mm of Ms cmiui , — Le still excited "by the fever, sees in nature only 
whom the splendor ot the woild and of foi- Picciola, and to find analogies he arouses his 
tune had failed to diveit, — and snatchew memory and asks of it the history of miracu- 
him from death, to vhich human science lous plants, from the moly of Homer, the 
had condemned him. palm of Latona, the ash of Odin, to the 

In Ms inability to apply the full force of golden herb which shines before the eyes of 
his reasoning powers to solve this mysterious the peasant of Brittany, or the flowei of the 
point, it was with a sentiment of superstition thorn wMch preserves the shepherdess of La 
that he attached himscdt more and more to Brie from evil thoughts. He recalls the fig- 
his Picciola. He could not ground his grati- tree of the Bomans, the Teutat^s of the Celts, 
tilde to this inert and insensible being upon worshipped under the figure of an oak, the 
any basis of reflection or intention ; yet he vervam of the Gauls, the lotos of the Greeks, 
could not but give her his affection in ex- the beans of the Pythagorians, the mallow of 
change for the boon she had bestowed upon the Persian fire-worshippers, the mandi agora 
him. Imagination works where reason can- of the Hebrew priests, the marvellous effects 
not ; his became excited, and Ms love for of the seal of Solomon, and the hazel wand. 
Picciola grew into a sort of worship. He remembers the a/ure campac of the Per- 

He persuaded Mmself that a supernatural sians, which grew for them only in Paradise ; 
tie linked them one to the other, — that there the sipakora, the fruit of vhich gives to the 
exist in matter secret attractions and incom- eater two hundred years of life ; the toiiba- 
prehensible sympathies which ally the man tree, overshadowing with its gigantic branch- 
to the plant. He who refuses to acknowl- es the celestial abode of Mahomet ; the 
edge God is in danger of falling, perhaps, kaki, that other divine plant, each flow er of 
into the belief of the puerilities of feticbisin which is gifted with a soul. He recalls the 
and astrology. Picciola is Ms star, Ms ma- magic camalata, the verdant amrita, on which 
donna, his talisman ! the Indians see hung fruits of ambrosia ; the 

Why is it that one sees men illustrious by red tree of Kounboum, on each leaf of which 
their learning or their genius deny Provi- appears in relief one of the numerous charac- 
dence, and yet at the same time show them- ters of the alphabet of Thibet, — vegetable 
selves to be the slaves of superstition ? It is poem which changes and extends itself from 
that, blinded by human pride, they would season to season, — eternal song in honor of 
ascribe to themselves all their glory and their Buddha, the Indian Christ.* He attaches a 
strength ; but the instinctive religious senti- symbolic sense to that usage of the Japanese, 
ment stifled in their heart, diverted from its who give to their divinities for a pedestal a 
natural channel, nevertheless finds the light, heliotrope or water-lily, and assign the birth- 
but suffering the imprint of their mistaken place of love to the bosom of a corolla. He 
ideas. The homage which they arrest in its approves that propensity of the Chinese to 
flight to heaven falls back to earth to find its imitate in their clothing, their head-dresses, 
object. They pretend to judge and not be- their habitations, tbe form of their liserons 
lieve ; and their genius, narrow in its great- and their campanulas He admires the re- 
ness, contracting their horizon, permits them ligious scruples of the Siamese, who go so far 
to see only a few of the combinations of the as to forbid the destruction of certain plants, 
grand whole. They the whole for and even protect them against mutilation, 

the detail, because they believe themselves He hears Charlemagne, legislator and phi- 
able in isolating the detail to measure it and losopher, from the height of his western 
submit it to the analysis of their feeble rea- * According to the learned missionaries, Hue and 
Ison, not perceiving the point of junction Gabet, who, in the years 1844,1845, andl846, visited 
where it is bound to the rest of the created Tartary, Thibet, and China, the tree of Konnhonm, 
world ; for creation, the earth, the heavens, m d m tm tkomand images, is not a symbol 
th. ^ a. wh.1. ™ to, «. « , 

, otie beiUg, immense, compile, Yaned to in- interested to do justice to m 

finily, which lives and palpitato under the Buddhist deceit — that, after having eiab|i^ it ^ 
puissant hand of d-od 1 with the most careM attentioot, it was 

Thus Chamey, Ms imaginatiou perha^ for them to discover to least fesfrA” j ^ i / T ^ 
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tlirone, recoimnend to Ms people tlie culture 
of flowers ; he even comes to comprehend 
the tenderness "which, according to Elien and 
Herodotus, Xerxes felt for a plane-tree, ca- 
ressing it, pressing it in his arms, sleeping 
with delight under its shadow, decorating it 
"with bracelets and collars of gold, and la- 
menting bitterly when it was nectary to 
leave it 

That which heretofore excited his raillery 
and contempt, and abased weak humanity 
before him, now exalts it in Ms eyes ; for he 
knows what grave teachings can come from a 
stem or a bianch ; and in the customs of 
idolatry he sees now only the gratitude which 
gave them biith. Has not a feeble reed pro- 
vided man with his first arrow, his firat pen, 
his first instrument of music, — his three 
great means of conquest 1 

In this state of mind, already convalescent, 
Charney was sitting one morning in his cham- 
ber, which he had not yet left since his ill- 
ness, absorbed in thought, when suddenly 
the door opened, and Xiudovic, with a radiant 
face, entered. 

It is in flower 1 said he, 

«What! PicciolaT^ 

Te$, Pieciola, Piccioletta, my godchild/^ 

In flower I ” exclaimed Charney, his eye 
sparkling, and his face suffused j in flow- 
er I ” and springing towards the staimee, “ I 
mwi see her,^^ said he. 

In vain the honest jailer assured him that 
it would be imprudent for him to go out so 
soon, that he must be patient for a day or 
two, that it was not late enough in the day, 
the air was cool, that a relapse was sure 
Iq be fatal ; all was useless. All that he 
^ould gain was Charney^s consent to wait 
the sun was high enough to be present 
at 

That hour,f how slowly it creeps 1 and yet 
Ijs occurs it as well as he can. For the 
tot toe ifece h^ imprisonment he thinks 
of his toilli; I of Ms toilet, of Ms adorn- 
ment in honcr of Jicciolay— of Picciola in 
blossom I gmtoto were tumbled, Ms 
hair in bwr4 ; he put all 

that to A iiil^ ’Wiil tot mommt 

5 he 

shav^ Mms^f ph see her 

This is the convaleaacenPs tot ‘breathing 
of the air* to ol^ to iwaP. ^.^phy- 


sician, of the debtor to Ms benefactress, the 
lover to his mistress. 

When Ms toilet was completed, as he stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the glass, he was 
astonished to find, notwithstanding his ill- 
ness, his eye less dull, his expression less de- 
jected, his brow less fun owed, than hereto- 
fore. He is reminded that he is still young, 
and recognizes the truth that if there me 
hitter and poisonous thoxights which mar 
even the envelope that contains them, tbeie 
are others gifted with a power to reanimate it. 

At the appointed moment Liidovic pie- 
sented Mmself, and supported the Count to 
aid Mm in descending the steep steps of the 
winding stone staircase. When the invalhl 
entered the little court, the influence oi the 
pure air and the light of heaven, or the sensi- 
tive condition of the nervous system belong- 
ing to convalescents, produced on him the 
impression that the whole air was peivaded 
with the perfume of his flower, and to her he 
attributed all his sweet and fresh sensations 
of returning life. 

Of what use is the sweet perfume of flow- 
ers ? Do they themselves enjoy it I No. Is 
it for the pleasure of the animals I Who has 
ever seen a sheep or a dog stop before a rone 
to breathe its sweetness 1 It is for man alone, 
then, that they pour forth their fragrant 
treasures. Why ? To make him love them, 
perhaps. 

Charney was not so far wrong, after all, in 
believing in a mysteiious force wMch diaws 
man to the plant. 

Now Picciola presented herself to him in 
all the prestige of her beauty. She displayed 
to him her brilliant and delicately shaded 
corolla ; white, purple, and rose were blended 
in her large petals, bordered with a silvery 
fringe, through which the rays of the sun 
glancing gave the effect of a luminous halo 
around the flower. Charney gazed upon it 
■with delight ; he feared lest his breath should 
tarnish it, or the touch of his hand blight it, 
Pie thought no longer of analyzing it or study- 
ing ft ; he admired and enjoyed itfs beauty 
mid its odor. But soon anotor thought 
came to his mind, and the flower no topr 
fixes Ms eye. He sees to traces of muto- 
tion along the stem, — hmiy^hm broken^ leatres 
mangled by the touch of to setors^ The 
wounds are not yet Tito ^ 

ntoi if to hf .owes to 4 
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more vivid and sweeter than admiration fills a paper, stamped and signed, one sheet only 5 
iiis heart, and the benefactions of Picciola you write on it, he standing by ; he places 
inake him forget her beauty and her per- his seal upon it before you ; you return him 

the pen, he carries away the letter, and all is 
— • — done.” 

“ But, Ludovic, it is not to the governor 
CHAPTEB IX. that I wish to be under obligation, but to 

you,” 

Dueihg the following days the conva- Xo me 1 then you do not know my 
lescent had the right, by the direction of the orders,” said the jailer, resuming his harsh 
physicians, to take his promenade in the and severe manner. 

court at the hour that best suited him, and He drew a long inspiration from his pipe, 
also to prolong it according to his desire, exhaled the smoke slowly, as if to keep the 
This gave Mm the opportunity to resume Count at a distance, turned to the « right 
with aidor his interrupted studies. about,” and went out. The next day, when 

Desiring to record in writing his ohserva- Charney returned to the subject, he would 
tions upon the plant, from the first day to do notMng but wink his eye and wag his 
the present moment, he attempted to entice head. 

Ludovie to procure for him pen, ink, and Too proud to humble himself to ask a 
paper. He was prepaied to see him at first favor of the governor, but too desirous of 
frown, put on his air of importance, require aecomiilishmg his object to abandon it at 
much pressing, and in the end yield, either once, from a toothpick the prisoner made a 
from the interest which he felt in his invalid pen ; bis razor, as well as it could, trans- 
and Ms goddaughter, or from the desire of formed itself into a penknife ; soot, dissolved 
gain j for this time it was a question of some- in water, and a golden cup from his dressing- 
thing to be funiished to a prisoner. case served him as ink and inkstand ; and 

But it was not so. Ludovic at once received fine white cambric handkerchiefs, remnants 
Ms pioposition very good-naturedly. of his past luxury, took the place of paper. 

'‘Certainly, Signor Count, nothing is ea- It was thus that Charnoy, when separated 
sier,” said he, turning aside to give a few whiffs from Picciola, could still occupy himself in 
to his pipe, to prevent it from becoming extin- writing the lesult of bis obser\ aliens, 
guished ; for he always ceased to smoke when How interesting and astonishing they 
with Charney, to whom the odor of tobacco weie I What a pleasure it would have 
was disagreeable. “I am far from making been to him to impart them to an atten- 
any objection. But all those little things are tive ear 1 

under the key of the governor, and not His neighbor, the catcher of flies, seemed 
undermine. If you wish for them, you have to him worthy to receive Ms confidences; 
only to address him a petition to that effect, this face, wMch had seemed to him at first 
and you may get them.” so sullen and frowning, he had seen since 

Charney smiled, and was not discouraged, expand with good-nature and brighten with 
" But to write that petition, the very intelligence. When, fiom his little window, 
things that I ask for are necessary, — ink, the old man watched him and his Picciola, 
pen, and paper.” with a half-curious, half-dreamy gaze, Char- 

That is true, Signor Count, that is true,” ney felt himself attracted towards him. A 
replied the jailer. “This is the way this wave of the hand, a smile, had even been 
matter of a petition is generally managed,” exchanged between them, but the regime of 
added he} with a knowing air, his head the prison interdicted them from addressing 
thrown back, his arms crossed behind his a word to each other, even to inquire aflet 
back, — " I go to the governor and tdll him their health. The explorer of the marvfela 
that you have a request to make, without of nature was therefore obliged to keef^^ ^ 
eicplainlng what,--*- that is not my business, himself all Ms precious discoveries. | jl ^ ) 
but yoTO and Ms. If he <lmnot him- Among the multitude of these ^ I 

tell to ^1: with y<K% he Will send nfie of Ms ■ mentioned the singular ability ttaf M j 
mem That maU will hand yot 4*pen and covered in Ms flower to | 
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STiB, and face it tlirongli all its daily course, 
so as to appropriate more fully its life-giving 
rays ; and when the sun hid itself behind 
clouds, and the rain threatened, her petals 
instantly closed to shelter her, Hke a vessel 
furling its sails before the storm. 

‘‘Is heat then so necessary to herl^' 
thought Chamey, ‘'and why? And why 
does she fear a slight shower which would 
refresh her ^ 0, I have confidence in her 
now ; she will explain all to me.” 

Picciola had alieady been to him a benefi- 
cent physician ; she could in need act as 
compass and barometer ; she was going to 
serve him as timepiece. For by dint of con- 
stantly inhaling her fragrance, he thought 
he could perceive that it varied at different 
peiiofls of the day. At first this phenome- 
non seemed to him an illusion of the senses ; 
but his reiterated experiments assured him 
of its reality, and he soon became able to 
designate with certainty the hour of the day 
by the odor of the plant* 

The flowers had multiplied, and towards 
evening Picciola breathed forth her sweetest 
perfumes. What a delight it was then to 
the happy captive to draw near to her. By 
means of several planks, which he owed to 
the munificence of Ludovic, he had con- 
structed a little bench, supported on four 
solid sticks, pointed at their extremity, and 
driven into the interstices of the pavement. 
A rough plank made a back against which 
he could lean when he wished to think and 
forget himself in living in the atmosphere of I 
his plant. There he felt more at ease than 
he had ever done in former times on his 
silken couches ; there he would pass hours 
lu ^meditation, recalling the days of his 
ybuth, which had fled without happiness 
imd wifcout affection, lost in vain, chimeras, 
in a premature disenchantment. 

It happ^ed often, during these thoughts 
of the past, that he fell into profound rever- 
ies, half waking, half sleepii^, — a condition 
of apathetic tor^t of the body, during which 
his imagination peopled the court 

of his piiscki with d4:^Mful images. 

Then he fmidied hhn^f again at those 
fMm, Where at pttithhe had pursued 
him, where he totoWI ofhem the 

* The English botanist, Sir Smith, notices 
this same peculiarity in — 
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pleasures which he alone had no power to 
enjoy. 

He saw, in imagination, on a winter night, 
the illuminated facade of his old h6td in the 
Eue de Verneuil. The noise of a thousand 
carriages sounded in his ear ; by the light of 
torches they entered Ms circular court, each 
depositing in its turn at the steps of the 
peristyle, covered with carpets and decorat- 
ed with hangings, the fashionable belles of 
the day, wrapped in thick furs, under which 
rustled robes of silk ; the beaux of the court, 
with pointed hats, high cravats, and bunches 
of ribbons at the knee ; distinguished artists, 
with bare throats and short hair, and cos- 
tume half Greek, half French ; generals 
with plumes and tricolored sashes ; men 
of science and men of letters, with or with- 
out the distinctive collar of green. A crowd 
of lackeys were on all sides, defying, under 
their new liveries, the old-fashioned decrees 
of the Convention. 

In his salons he saw again, in inextricable 
confusion, all that was illustrious, or odd and 
eccentric, at that epoch. The Bonmn toga 
and the Greek chlamys brushed against the 
dress-coat and the military uniform ; pumps 
; with rosettes, boots, gold-laced or with spurs, 
trod the same floor as the buskin of the sol- 
dier and that of the actor. Men of the law, 
the pen, the sword, moneyed men, ministers, 
contractors, artists, and governors, whirled in 
this eddy, side by side with the members of 
the Directory. An actor is seen by the side 
of a bishop ; a ci-devant noble near a ci-devant 
pauper ; the aristocracy and the democracy 
joining hands ; wealth and science wralking 
arm-in-arm. Such was society forming anew, 
rallying all its elements around a common 
centre, each one feeling itself too weak to 
form a circle of its own. Thus it is with 
school- children, drawn together by similarity 
of age and the need of pleasure ; as they grow 
older they separate themselves little by little 
from their playfellows, constrained, without 
knowing it, by the powerful system of social 
order. 

Chamey smiled as he contemplated this 
phantasmagoria of manners, rank, and 
tumes. That which had been before for 
him a frtdtful and bitter source of contempt-^ 
uoua[ thoughts of humanity, now only aroused 
iii him mockery of his own follies and 
wasted efforts. 
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Suddenly brilliant orchestras broke into 
loud, animating, and varied measmes, and 
the ball opened. The remembered airs 
produced a more lively impression upon his 
senses than when he really heard them. 
The light scintillating from innumerable 
lustres, their prismatic reflection in the mir- 
rors, the soft and perfumed air of the ball- 
room or the banquet-hall, the odor of the 
viands, the noisy gayety of the guests, the 
whirl of the waltzers who rustled against 
him in passing, the light and frivolous words 
that crossed and mingled in confusion around 
him, the echo of mirthful laughter, — all pro- 
duced a sensation of joyousness which was 
new to him. 

Then graceful and elegant women, with 
ivory shoulders and swan-like necks, arrayed 
in sumptuous robes, gauzes embroidered with 
gold, sparkling with gems, passed before him, 
smiling as they gieeted him. He recognized 
them, for they were the constant guests and 
the ornaments of his splendid soirees, when^ 
rich and free, he was cited as one of the for- 
tunate ones of the earth. 

There shone without rivals the proud 
Tallien, arrayed in the classic robes of 
Greece, and wearing jewels and rings of 
untold value even upon the toes of her 
beautiful naked feet, scarcely imprisoned 
in light golden sandals ; the charming E4- 
camier, whom Athens would have made a 
divinity ; and last, the gentle and lovely 
Josephine, formerly Countess de Beauhar- 
nais, who by the charm of her gracefulness 
often passed for the most beautiful of the 
three. 

Even beside these, many others shone 
with dazzling freshness, gi’ace, and coquetry. 

How fascinating they were to-day to 
Charney, in their youth and beauty ! How 
much more attractive and lovely than hereto- 
fore ! How happy he felt himself to be able 
to make a choice among such charming 
women ! 

He Endeavored to do so ; and after glan- 
cing hesitatingly at one and another, all at 
once in the midst of them he distinguished 
one, not with uncovered shouldem or orna- 
mente of diamonds* 

Bimjle in attire and in her hearing, she 
stood with drooping head, and seemed to 
shrink fi^oht notice. She was a youn^ girl, 
in a eimnle dre^ of nothing to 
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heighten her beauty but her native grace and 
the blushes that suffused her cheeks. Char- 
ney did not know her, and yet, as he contem- 
plated her, the others seemed to fade and 
disappear ; a gentle emotion took possession 
of him which he could not account for. 

But how much was his emotion heightened 
when he saw in her dark hair one flower, 
her sole ornament ! That flower, — it is the 
blossom of his plant I the flower of his 
prison ! 

He extended his arms towards the young 
girl ; suddenly everything became dim be- 
fore his eyes ; once more the music of the 
orchestra struck upon his ear with redoubled 
force ; then the young girl and the flower 
seemed to melt one into the other ; the open 
and fragrant petals encircled the lovely face, 
and soon hid it entirely. 

Already the walls of the ball-room, de- 
I spoiled of their hangings, became obscure, 
and in their place was naught but a cloud of 
vapor. The lustres, gradually extinguished, 
detached from the ceiling, described a curve 
of light, fading away at the lower extremity 
of the cloud. Heavy pavements replaced 
the smooth and polished floor. Cool reason 
returned in the place of delirium ; memoiy 
kills the illusion, reality destroys the dream. 

The prisoner opens Ms eyes ; he is sitting 
on his bench, his feet on the pavement of 
the court ; his flower is before him, and the 
sun is sinking below the horizon. 

The first few times that he was attacked 
by this sort of vertigo, Charney was filled 
with wonder. It was always when he was 
seated on his bench, near his plant, that he 
fell into these soothing reveries. After a 
little reflection, he explained to himself the 
phenomenon. Science had taught him that 
the odor exhaled by some flowers causes 
sometimes a slight and voluptuous asphyxia. 
Now he understands how close are the rela- 
tions between him and his plant, and the 
almost magic influence exercised by her upon 
him. 

The brilliant at which he had in im- 
agination been present, Picciola had given 
hini. 

But that young girl, so modest and 
whose unexpected presence had 
him a new and delightful emotion,^ 
she 1 Has he ever seen her hefbie 1 1 «i| i 
like the other beautiful wotuen^ M 
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ocular facets on the cornea of a fly. Char- 
ney was overwhelmed with joy. 

Thanks to this instrument, parts of the 
plant before imperceptible sprang forth to 
his sight, a hundred times then oidinary size. 
Then he made, or hoped to make, great 
stiides in the path of discovery. 

He analyzed in detail the external en- 
velope of his flower ; he learned that the 
brilliant color of the petals, their ciimson 
spots, the stripes of velvet or of watered 
satin which adorn their base, or liinge 
their outline, are not there only to delight 
the eye by their beauty, but also to divide or 
reflect the lays of the sun, to diminish or 
augment their lorce, according to the neces- 
sities of the flowei during the grand process 
of fructification. 

These shining and varnished surfaces are 
doubtless glandulous collections of absorbent 
vessels, charged with the duty of breathing 
the air, the light, and humid vapors, for the 
nourishment of the seeds ; for without light, 
no color ; without air and heat, no life. 
Moisture, heat, light, — behold, then, of what 
vegetation, the marvel of the eaith, is com- 
posed, and behold also what it restores to the 
earth at its death. 

Without his knowledge, often during these 
hours of study and i every, Charney had two 
attentive spectators, who watched all his 
movements, and by sympathy shared all his 
emotions,— Girhardi and his daughter. The 
latter, educated by a deeply religious father, 
living a contemplative and secluded life, 
presented one of those natures in which all 
lofty and holy principles are united. With 
her beauty, her virtues, the graces of her 
mind and person, she could not fail to have 
had admirers ; gifted with a sensibility deep 
and expansive, she seemed formed to be 
peculiarly susceptible to the sentiment of 
love ; hut if some passing fancies had, when 
she was in the gay society of Turin, for an 
instant ruffled the serenity of her spirit, they 
had all been absorbed in one great grief, — 
the captivity of her father. 

Was it possible for her to love with the 
freedom of a happy heart, she who in her 
double worship, religions and $lial, saw her 
Saviour on the cross and her father in 
prispn 1 Kot that the fair daughter of Turin 
abandoned herself eas$y tn sadness apd meh 
^chqly. All hpr dates wetq a pkasmie, ^ 


Picdola ! — Picciola personified in a dream. 

Well, she shall be his love 1 He has no 
difficulty in recalling the graceful form and 
ingenuous features that the vision had borne. 
From henceforth it is with this sweet image 
that he will lull his reveries, that he will fill 
the void in his heart and his brain ; at least, 
before that lovely maiden, smiling phantom 
evoked to break his solitude, the doors of his 
prison will be forced to open ; she can visit 
him, come and sit beside him, walk with 
him, follow him, smile upon him, love him ! 
►She will live in his life, in his breath, in his 
love ; he will speak to her in his thought, 
and, closing his eyes, see her ; they will be 
one, he will be two ! 

Thus to the cherished studies of the cap- 
tive of Fenestrella succeeiled the not less 
absorbing charm of illusion, and he plunged 
deeper and deeper into that sphere of poetry 
from which one can only emerge, hke the 
bee from the bosom of flowers, laden with 
perfume and with a harvest of honey. Side 
by side vith his real life, he lived his life 
of imagination, the complement of the other, 
atid without which man enjoys hut half the 
gifts of the Creator. 

I^ow his time is divided between Picciola 
the plant and Picciola the maiden. After 
i^eason and labor, he has pleasure and love. 


CHAPTER X. 

Iiis investigating experiments 
on the proqq^ of inflorescence, Charney was 
day more and more enraptured by the 
orderly prodi^ef qf Hafuxe. But his eyes 
were unafcle to p^etale into many myste- 
ries so minute as to he indiscernible to the 
naked eye. He yras flatting: under this in- 
ability^ when Ludov|o , presented Jdm from 
his neighbor, the I^ian conspkator^ a pow- 
eif ul magnifying-glass, hy the Wd of which 
he had been enebl€^ ^ 
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her sacrifices a deliglit. But is it among tlie 
happy ones of the world that she finds her 
pleasure I Wheie she can dry a tear and 
awaken a smile, there is her place, there her 
pride, fhere her triumph 1 One alone at 
Fenestrella has been the recipient of her 
soothing care. 

But since she has seen Charney, she has 
felt for him both interest and compassion. 
He is a captive like her father, and is near 
her father. He has nothing in the world to 
love but a plant ; and how much he loves 
it ! 

Perhaps the noble countenance and fine 
person of the Count enhanced the pity of the 
young girl; but if she had known him in 
the time of his prosperity, when he was sur- 
rounded by the false shows of happiness, she 
would not have distinguished him from oth- 
ers. That which charmed her in him was 
his isolation, his misfortune, his resignation. 
She has instinctively bestowed upon him her 
friendship and even her esteena. For in her 
ignorance she has placed misfortune among 
the virtues. 

This admirable girl, as bold when a good 
deed was to be done as she was timid before 
a bold glance, ignorant of the danger, con- 
stantly encouraged and stimulated her father 
in his advances to-vvards Charney. 

At last, one day Girhardi, show^ing himself 
at the window, not content with the usual 
salutation of the hand to the Count, motioned 
him to approach as near as possible, and 
moderating the tone of his voice, as if in 
apprehension of being overheard, he entered 
into the following dialogue with him. 

I have perhaps good news to tell you, 

sir.” 

** And I, sir, have thanks to render for the 
microscope you have been so kind as to lend 
me,” 

cannot even claim the merit of the 
idea ; it was my daughters thought.” 

You have a daughter, and they accord 
you the favor of seeing herl” 

^^Yes, I am a father, and I bless God 
every day. My poor child took a great in- 
terest in you, my dear sir, whSn ^ou were ill, 
and sin«», in watching you la^h so much 
care upon your plant Have you never 
noticed her at the graMngl” 

" In fact — I believe — ” 

" But in speaking to ' you df! Uj Aiuglitei 




I forget to tell you the great news. The 
Emperor is about to return to Milan, where 
he is to he crowned King of Italy.” 

“ King of Italy ! Ah ! then, sir, he w^ill 
he still more your master and mine. As to 
the microscope,” pursued Charney, who had 
not been much diverted from his fimt thought 
hy the great news, not suspecting a sequel to 
it, **you have deprived yourself of it for a 
long time ; pardon me, yon will permit me 
to retain it a little longer to complete some 
experiments; however, I will return it to 
yon, if — ” 

“ I do not need it ; I have others,” said 
the Italian, with a benevolent smile, divining 
irom the tone of Charney’s voice how much 
it would cost him to part with the instru- 
ment ; — keep it, sir, keep it as a souvenir 
of a companion in captivity, who feels for 
you, I heg you to believe, a hvely interest.” 

Charney would have expressed his grati- 
tude to the generous man, hut he interrupted 
him. 

“ But let me finish that which I have to tell 
you” ; and, lowering his voice, “ it is said 
that pardons will he given in honor of the 
EmperoFs new crown. Have you friends at 
Milan or Turin ? Is there any way of incit- 
ing them to action ?” 

The Count sadly gave a negative sign, and 
said, “ I have no friends.” 

No hiends,” repeated the old man, with 
a glance full of commiseration ; “ do you 
then distrust your fellow-men Friendship 
is not wanting to those who have faith in it. 
But I have Mends, friends whom even adver- 
sity has not shaken ; they might perhaps do 
for you what they cannot yet do for me.” 

I will ask nothing from General Bona- 
parte,” replied the Count, in a hard, proud 
tone, in which surged up all his old bitter- 
ness. 

Hush ! speak lower ! I think I hear 
footsteps, — but no — ” 

There was a moment’s pause ; then the 
Italian continued, with an inflection of voice 
hy which the rebuke was softened as if in 
passing the lips of a father, — 

‘^Dear companion, you are still exasper- 
ated. I had believed that the studies to 
which you have devoted yourself for several 
months had appeased in you that| |i^d ^ 
whieh God reprobates, and which ^ 

man’s Whole being. Have not thet kindly 
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virtues of your flower liealed tlie wounds of | 
an unkind world 1 This Bonaparte that yod 
seem to hate I have perhaps more reason to 
complain of than you, for my son died for 
having served him/' 

“ And you attempted to avenge your son ! ” 
interrupted Charney, with warmth. 

“ I see that these false rumors have reached 
even you," said the old man, raising his 
noble head to heaven, as if to call God to 
witness. I revenge myself by a crime ! 
No ; but in the first moments of my grief, it 
is true, I could not control myself; and 
while the people of Turin saluted the con- 
queror with acclamations of joy, I mingled 
with their my cries of despain I 

was arrested 


but hark," again said liirHardi, ‘‘tor tins 
time I am not mistaken ; some one is com- 
ing ; — adieu." 

And he drew back from the grated window. 

“ Thanks, thanks for the microscope," uie I 
Charney, before he had entirely disappeared 
from sight. 


At that moment the door of the little 
court creaked on its hinges, and Liulovic 
entered, bearing the daily allowance of the 
prisoner. Seeing him pensive and distmity 
and not wishing to disturb him, he contented 
himself with rattling the dishes which he 


ready. After arranging all in the chamber 
of the prisoner, he retired, saluting as he 
passed Monsieur and Madame, — the man 
and the plant, as he said sometimes. 

The microscope is mine," thought Char- 


I had a knife about me. Base 
wretches, in order to curry favor with their 
master, found no difficulty in persuading 
him that I had some design against his life. 
They called me an assassin, and I was only 
an agonized father who had just learned the 
death of his son. Well ! I can understand 
that Bonaparte was deceived, and that he is 
not a had man ; he has not put you or me to 
death. If he restores my Hberty, that will 
he to repair only one error in my case; 
howWer, I should bless him, — not that I 
cannot endure my captivity. Full of faith 
in Providence, 1 am resigned to all. But 
my prison weighs upon my daughter ; it is 


in your behalf.” 

. » Charney smiled. No woman weeps for 
me," said he. Why should I wish for the 
world' wh« I was less happy than I am 
here 1 But were I to find there friends, for- 
tune, and happiness, I yet would say no ! a 
thousand times, no ! if to gain it I must 
humble m^K^befiire the power which I 
have plotted to overthrow." 

Then' you cut yourself ofl from all hope." 
“Never will p[ salu%with Ithe title of 
Emperor Mm who was my ^uaL" 

“ Take care {that you do nqt foolishly sac- 
rifice your future' to a sentiiaent;" prompted 
perhaps more Tby ''patotfeM||y | 
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terrible formula, one half of which had for- 
merly sufficed to make him a fmious con- 
spirator, scarcely now made any impression 
upon hib mind. 

What to him are the triumphs of the new 
ruler of the nation and of the liberties of 
Europe? An insect buzzing menacingly 
about his flowers caused him more distress 
and care than all the invasions of the new 
empire ! I 


CHAPTER XL 

Hk resumed his labors ; armed with his 
glass, now his own, he reiterated his obser- 
vations and extended the field of Ms dis- 
coveries, until enthusiasm fairly took posses- 
sion of him. It must be said, however, that, 
inexperienced as he was in analysis, ignorant 
of first principles, and without sufficiently 
powerful instruments, sometimes insensibly 
the spirit of system and of paiadox mingled 
with his spirit of inquiry. 

Thus he invented a thousand theories upon 
the circulation of the sap, upon the manner 
in which it rises, diffuses itself, is trans- 
formed, without suspecting its double cur- 
rent ; likewise, upon the variety in the 
coloring of the plant, the different aroma of 
the stem, the leaves, and the flowers, upon 
the gum and the resins distilled by plants, 
also upon the wax and honey diawn from 
them by the bees. At first he found answers 
to all his questionings ; but the theories of 
to-day overthrew those of yesterday, and he 
was delighted with his impotence, since it 
forced him to exercise aU the faculties of Ms 
mind and imagination, and prevented him 
from looking forward to the end of this 
attractive occupation. 

One day he triumphed in recording the 
most important of his observations. 

He had heard heretofore, but only with a 
mocking spirit, of the loves of flowers, that 
ingeniotis and sublime discovery of Linnaeus. 
Aid^d by his microscope, he gave himself up 
entirely to this netv' series of studies j he 
^ahih^ patiently, and penetf^ted at kst 
these mystenes. 

He perceived a movement of life and loYe 
in aU parts of the flower, which seemed for 
am instant to feel the animation of 
loving human beings I Astonl^el^ 


founded, Chamey thought himself still 
dreaming. By analogy, using from the plant 
to the animal, he embraced the entire scale 
of cieation in its harmony, in its immensity 1 
He felt as if the whole secret of the universe 
was in his possession ! His eyes grew dim ; 
the instillment fell from his hand ; the 
astonished philosopher fell hack upon his 
rustic seat, crossed Ms arms, then, after long 
meditation, addressing himself to his plant, 
Picciola,” said he, I had in other da} s the 
whole world in which to roam. I had 
numerous friends, — I was surrounded by 
learned men of all sorts, — and never one of 
these smans has taught me as much as thou; 
not one of my friends, or rather of the men 
who usurped that title, has rendered me the 
good offices that I have received from thee. 

, In this circumscribed spot, where thou livest 
between two stones, pacing hack and forth 
near thee, without losing sight of thee, I 
have thought more, felt more, observed more, 
than in all my extended travels through 
Europe. How blind was I ! When thou^ 
so pale, so feeble, so languishing, didst pre- 
sent thyself to me, I expected nothing from 
thy coming, — and it was a companion who 
came to me, — a hook which was opening to 
me, — a world which revealed itself to my 
eyes 1 This compa7iim has soothed my 
weariness, and made it disappear ; she has 
lent a new charm to that existence which she 
was destined to preserve ; she has taught me 
to know men, and reconciled me to them. 
This hooh teaches me to despise none ; it 
convicts me of my ignorance, and abuses my 
pride ; it forces me to believe that knowl- 
edge, like virtue, is only to be acquired by 
humility ; that it is necessary to descend in 
order to rise ; that the first step of that im- 
mense ladder, whose top we think to reach, 
is buried in the ground, and it is there that 
we must commence. It is the book of light I 
Written iii living characters, in a language 
yet mysterious for me, it offers me sublime 
enigmas to solve, of which each word is a 
consolation. This world is that of truth, one 
and absolute ; it is intelligent creation ; it 
the summary and criterion of the eternal an^l 
celestial wotid, the revelation of i 

law of love which governs ^ 

_ wM# by gravitation holds atoms ^ 

wHch links in one band Sfef 

stad, tiie inseet tsriwjb 
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Oil ! is not this one of tlie most intozi- 
cating enjoyments that man can know, — the 
power to direct his dreams, and live at will 
in that other Me, where the events succeed 
each other with such rapidity, where ages 
cost hut one hour of existence, where a magic 
reflection seems to color all the actors in the 
drama which is passing, where the emotions 
There, all stern reality dis- 
only the pure essence of 


and the man who raises his brow to heaven 
to find — his Creator, whoever he may be.” 

Chamey, violently agitated, paced rapidly 
the court ; thought succeeded to thought in 
his brain ; conviction struggled in his con- 
science ; then he returned to Picciola, gazed 
upon her with emotion, raised his eyes for a 
moment to heaven, and murmured these 
words, — 

Powerful God ! source invisible whence 
flows all harmony, all life, too much false 
science has obscured my reason, too many 
sophisms have hardened my heart, so that 
thou canst not easily penetrate it. I cannot 
yet hear thee, but I call thee ; I cannot see 
thee, but I seek thee.” 

Entering his chamber, he read on the 
wall, — 

“ God is naught but a word ’ ” 

He added, — That word, may it not solve 
the grand enigma of the universe 1 ” 

There was here still an expression of 
doubt ; but was not to doubt, for that 
haughty spirit, to denounce liis former nega- 
tion and to turn back in the false path which 
he had been pursuing 1 Now, it is no longer 
to himself alone that he looks for theories to 
support his already tottering philosophy ; he 
has no longer faith only in his own strength 
and reason, and yielding himself to those 
new emotions in which he finds so sweet a 
charpi ; it is to Picciola that he turns for a 
belief — a God — a support. And anew he 
interrogates her with fervor, that the re- 
mainder of obscurity which environs him 
may be dissipated. 


only are real 1 ' 

appears, leaving 
things. 

Do you wish for music ? Harmonious 
concerts are wafted to your ear without the 
grating sound of the preparatory tuning of 
instruments, the distorted faces of the musi- 
cians, or the tmgraceful forms of their 
instruments ; this is the life of the soul 
without the body, — pleasure without re- 
grets, the rainbow without the storm. 

Charney abandoned himself to his illu- 
sions. Faithful to the sweet image of Pic- 
ciola, it was her that he called ; she it was 
that presented herself to him always in the 
same form, with the same grace, — young, 
modest, charming, — appearing to Mm some- 
times in the midst of his former companions 
of science or pleasure, sometimes near the 
sole beings that he had loved, his mother and 
Sister, long since dead. She renewed for 
him scenes full of tenderness, ineffable mem- 
ories of youth and home, — her presence add- 
ing to them new sweetness 

Sometimes she introduced him suddenly 
into a modest mansion which was pervaded 
with an air of comfort and good taste. The 
guests he met here were unknown to him, 
but they welcomed him with smiles, and he 
at once felt himself at home as at the*|>ater- 
nal fireside. 

After having recalled to life his extinct 
family, his joys of the past, she evoked yet 
another family which might exist for Char- 
ney, and bring to him joys in the future. 
He could not explain it to himself, but 
I at his waking he was inspired with a 
I new confidence in Ms destiny, and he reg- 
I ularly kept a record on his journal oC, fine 
, cambric of the events of Ms dreams, — the 
; only happy events of Ms life save Ms cap- 
tivity. 

It happened however that, once, Picciola, 
in one of these where he was accustomed 
to flind near her happiness and calm, caused 
Mm a ,sudd^ fright^ Afterwardb he could 


CHAPTER XII 


f passed his days. After many hours 
lAjly devoted to study and analysis, he 
^e^hle relaxation and pastime in 
turning from Hcciola the plant to Picciola 
the maiden. 

When the of Ms flowers was 

wafted to Mm In abMi4a3aoe, when Ms head 
was heavy atd hia|ey^ elosi&d to shut out 
the dazzling sunlight, he {would say to him- 
self, “ Picciola will ^ve B.fik ^chday/^ 
i Then, yiel&ig Mmself to his ji^veries, he 
immediately fell into that state^ Mdf sleeping, 
half waking, peopled with visions that a ray 
of reason was still aMe to direct . ^ . 
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never recall it without believing in revela- 
tions and the truth of presentunents. 

This IS what happened. The perfume of 
the plant indicated the sixth hour of the 
evening They had never been more power- 
ful ; thirty opened flowers combined to pro- 
duce that magnetic atmosphere under the 
influence of which Chamey slumbered. 

In his dream, separating himself fioni the 
crowd, he was breathing the air on a green 
esplanade, where his darling phantom alone 
had followed his steps. Picciola advanced 
smiling towards him, and he in a contem- 
plative attitude was admiring the supple 
grace oi the young girl, the light undulations 
of the drapery of her white robe which indi- 
cated the harmony of her movements, and the 
waves of her dark hair, adorned as usual by 
his beloved flower. Suddeidy he saw her 
pause, — she totters, — she extends to him her 
arms, — the seal of death is on her brow ’ 
He would spring towards her, — an obstacle 
against which he struggles in vain holds 
him chained, — he utters a cry and awakes. 
Awake, he hears another cry respond to his 
own, — yes, a cry, — the voice of a woman. 

Nevertheless, Chamey finds himself in the 
court, on his bench, near his plant ; but now 
it is to his wide-opened and bodily eyes that 
a second apparition of a young girl appears 
at the little grated window : at flrst this 
pensive and lovely face, half in shadow, 
seems to undulate in a vague indistiactness ; 
but gradually it becomes clear to him, and 
he sees her penetrating gaze fixed upon him ; 
he rises, approaches, and all at once the sweet 
vision disappears, or rather the young girl 
flies. 

Eapid as was her flight, Chamey had caught 
a glimpse of her features, her hair, her form, 
her white robe. He stood motionless ; he 
thought that his awaking was not completes 
and that the insurmountable obstacle which 
in his dream separated him from Picciola was 
the prison-grating. 

Eudovic at that moment hastened towards 
him with an air of great alarm, and finding 
him still agitated, said, — 

Signor Count, has your illness attacked 
yon again ? Fm^UV' / we must s^d for the 
doctoie again, fm* it is the orte j but be 
easy; liEadame Picciola aUd I, in spite of 
them, wiE nudetteike yofly cure.** 


recovered from his emotion. “ Who has made 
you think — ” 

“ The fly-catcher’s daughter, — she saw 
you, heard you cry, and hastened to call 
me.” 

Chamey became thoughtful. It then came 
to his mind for the first time that a young 
girl was sometimes in that part of the for- 
tress. 

“ The resemblance which I fancied between 
the stranger and Picciola is only an illusion 
of my senses, a common and simple optical 
effect,” said he to himself. “ Often thus by 
a phenomenon of vision the eye retains for 
some time the image of the object upon 
which it has been resting. It is a strange 
thmg, though, to see this sweet vision pass 
from the illusory to the real life, — from the 
dieain to the awakening. The image of Pic- 
ciola, however, was not peifectly reproduced 
iu the young girl of the prison, — she wore 
no flower in her hair.” 

I While comparing them he recalled what 
Ghhaidi had told him of the interest his 
daughter had felt in him. She had pitied 
him dining his illness ; it was to her that he 
owed the possession of his precious micro- 
scope ; she was interested in his labors and 
his studies ; even now, in hastening to send 
Ludovic to him, she had given another evi- 
depce of her good-will. 

And Chamey, his heart filled with grati- 
tude, felt impelled to manifest it. But how ? 

A Not without hesitation, not without re- 
proaching himself, as if in this moment he 
rendered himself guilty by a profanation, he 
broke, and gathered silently and with a treln- 
hling hand, a flower from his plant. 

Formerly,” said Chamey to himself, 

how prodigally have I wasted gold to adorn 
with pearls and diamonds brows vowed to 
shame and falsehood. To how many deceit- 
ful women and lying friends have I thrown 
my fortune, caring for nothing hut the im- 
pulses of my ovm heart, which I gave to he 
trampled under their feet as under my own. 
Ah, if the worth of an object depends upon 
the value that the owner attaches to | 
swear that never was offered by me a gift 
shore precious than this which I, take 
thee to-day, Picciola!” And pla4h||y 
little branch in the hands of fee ff Aw 

good liudovic, present this 
of mj vfeneraMe 
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epochs, in the bud, in the brilliantly arranged 
flower, under the calyx dibcrowned of its 
petals. It would be necessary for him again 
to mutilate Picciola ; but will she not easily 
repair her losses 1 On all sides, at the joints 
ot the stems, under the axiilas of the leaves, 
new shoots announce a future flowering ; of 
these Charney will take tender care. 

Tomorrow, then, he will commence his 
work. 

The next day he took his place on his seat 
with the gravity of a man who undertakes 
difficult experiments whose success may bo 
long delayed. At the first glance at his plant 
he was suipiised at the state of languor mani- 
fest in all its parts. The flowers, drooping 
on their stems, seemed no longer to have 
power to turn toward the sun, and the leaves 
seemed to have lost their lustrous verdure. 

Charney thought at first that a violent 
storm was gathering, and immediately pre- 
pared his mats to defend Picciola from the 
too rude attacks of wind or hail. But the 
sky is cloudless, the air serene, and the song 
of the lark is heard from afar in the blue 
space. 

His brow contracts with anxiety. After a 
moment's reflection he exclaims, “ It is water 
that she needs!” He runs to bring some 
from his chamber, and kneeling before his 
plant, raising the lower leaves to moisten its 
root, he is struck motionless with consterna- 
tion. His gaze remains fixed on the ground ; 
he lets the water-pitcher fall, and seems stu- 
pefied by what he sees. He discovers the 
source of the evil, Picciola is dying I 

While she has multiplied her flowers and 
her perfumes for his study and pleasure, her 
stem also has expanded. Crowded at its 
base between two stones of the pavement, 
strangled under a double pressure, the stem 
had swollen just above the point where it 
emerges from the ground, but the friction 
against the rough edges of the granite had 
soon mangled it, and the nourisMng sap of 
the plant was exuding from several fissitres. 

Picciola lacks earth ; exhausted, without 
sap, she will die if prompt succor is not given 
her. She is dying ! Charney sees it There 
is but one means of saving her, — that i% to 
lift the pavements which press upon ; 
but can he do it 1 Without tool% his efforts 
will he vain. i ; 

I , ^ spa®® S|tiie 


Say to her that I thank her for her interest 
in me, and that the Count de Charney, poor 
and a prisoner, jjossesses nothing of more 
worth to offer her.” 

Ludovic received the flower with an air of 
stupefaction. He had come to enter so fully 
into the love which the prisoner felt for his 
plant, that he could not conceive that so slight 
a service could gain for the daughter of the 
fly-catcher a mark of such munificence. 

“ Well, after all, by the head of Saint Pas- 
cal ! ” said he, as he vrent out, they have 
only seen my godchild from a distance ; they 
will have a chance to judge now whether she 
is lovely, and whether her odor is sweet.” 


CHAPTEB XIII 


As for Charney, the time was near at hand 
when he would have to make many other 
sacrifices of that kind, for the epoch of fruc- 
tification had arrived for Picciola. Some of 
her flowers had already lost their brilliant 
petals ; the stamens, having become iiseless, 
had fallen, as heretofore the cotyledons, when 
the first leaves, having arrived at the age of 
strength, were able to do mthout tbeir care. 
The ovaiy containing the germ of the seeds 
commenced to swell under the enlarged calyx. 
The maternal flowers despoiled themselves 
6f their brilliancy as women grow indifferent 
to showy adornment when the sacred cares 
of maternity devolve upon them. 

Charney prepared for new observations, the 
grandest and most sublime, without doubt, 
that he had yet made, for they attach to the 
^ #iration of created races, to the reproduction 
Efe. 

, Already, in analyzing a bud which had 
decked from the stem by the bite of 
life ii|aelj^ he had had a glimpse of this pi 


^)rimi- 

thp feeble embryo, which owes its 
to the loves of the flowers. 
fAdUfflrabtef&fe^ht ! wonderful arrangement 
of Halsatf ' loieiide has yet been unable 

, to' explain I thfe birth of the com- 

pleted being that, is m (question, of that seed 
whose narrow envelope contains the entire 
plant, — • phenoinendk for which Ae others 
have only ibeeii the preparation^'? The mo- 
ment has come for the ofi^iver to watch the 
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trance, and, Imocldng vehemently, called Ln- 
dovic. At hibt he appeared. 

At the lecital and the sight of the disaster, 
he stood conioimded ; hut notwithstanding 
his tenderness foi his goddaughter, he le- 
sponded to the prayers of Chainey — who be- 
sought him with frantic supplications to lift 
the pavements — only by these words, which 
he accompanied with a long-drawn sigh and 
a shittg of the shoulders, — 

“ And what of my orders, Signor Count 1 ” 
This time the piisoner offered him not 
only one h%]oii from his piecious dressing-case, 
but the entire case with all that it contained. 
Ludovic drew himself up, folded closely his 
arms upon his breast, and putting on the aii 
and manner of the jailer, and his tone half 
Provengal, half Piedmontese, said, — 

*^Fer Bacco ! Were you to offer me a 
fortune, — I am an old soldier, and I know | 
my duty, — address yourself to the com- ^ 
mandant.” 

*^No !” exclaimed Charney ; ^‘rather will 
I tear my hands in pieces in lifting and 
breaking the stones.” 

We shall see ; at all events, do as you 
please.” And Ludovic, who in entering had 
held his thumb over his pipe, keeping it 
behind him while addressing the prisoner, re- 
placed it brusquely between his lips, relight- 
ing it by a stiong inspiration, and tamed to 
go out, Chamey detained him. 

^‘My good Ludovic, you whom I have 
always found so compassionate, can you do 
, nothing for me, — nothing for her 9 ” 

Tonnerre i said he, trying by oaths to 
defend himself from the emotion which was 
taking possession of him ; let me alone, 
you and yonr cursed gillyflower ! I ask 
pardon of the poor thing, it is no fault of 
hers that you aie so diabolically obstinate. 
What ! you have the heart, then, to let her 
die thus without help ” 

But what is to he done 1 ” 

Address yourself to the commandant, I 
tdl you.” 

IsFever ! " 

Well, if you won't do it yourself, let me 
speak him.” 

I fotbid you to do it,” ctied Chaxney. 
f Ho# ! you forbid me ! replied the jailer. 
What ! am I to receive ordem from you 1 
If I choose to speak to Mm Ho ! I will 
not speak to him. ( After bu^ness 


is it of mine ? Let her die, let her live, what 
do I care ? Good night.” 

“ But your commandant, would he under- 
stand me ” said the Count, suddenly soften- 
ing. 

“Why not Bo you take him for a 
barbarian? Explain it nicely to him with 
pretty phrases, — not too long, you are a 
samnty now is the time to nse your learning. 
Why should not he understand your love for 
your plant ^ I understood it very well. Be- 
sides, make yourself easy ; I shall he there. 
I will tell him what a good medicine it is 
for all sorts of ailments , he has not good 
health, — he has the rheumatism now, — that 
is lucky, — he will understand better — ” 

Charney hesitated still. Ludovic, with a 
wink of his eye, pointed to the fainting 
Picciola. The Count gave a sign of assent, 
and Ludovic w ent out. 

In a few minutes a man, in costume half 
civil, half militaiy, brought to the prisoner 
an escritoire and a sheet of paper hearing the 
stamp of the commandant. Then, as Ludo- 
vic had told Mm, the man stood by while 
Charney wrote his request ; took it from 
Mm, sealed it, saluted him, and carried away 
the escritoire. 

Yon smile perhaps with contempt in seeing 
the pride of the noble Count humbled so 
easily, and that haughty will yield at the 
sight of a fading flower. Have you then 
forgotten what Picciola is to the prisoner? 
Bo you know what effect isolation and cap- 
tivity will produce upon the proudest and 
most determined spirit ? This act of weak- 
ness with which you reproach him, did he 
descend to it when he himself was broken 
down by suffering, deprived of air, of liberty, 
crushed between the stones of his prison, as 
his plant between two pavements 1 Ho ! 
But between her and him are established 
mutual relations, sacred engagements : she 
has saved Mm from death ; now in his turn 
he must save her ! 

The aged Girhardi saw Charney pacing 
the little court with agitated step and 
gestures of impatience aUd expectation. 
How slow the answer seemed to him in com- 
ing ! Three hours had passed since Ms 
message to the governor, and the plant 
came every moment more exhau^d 
loss of its sap. Chamey wohld f 
Ms own blood flow mpU 
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The old man attempted to console him 
and give liim hope. More experienced in 
the knowledge of plants and their maladies, 
he showed him how he might close the 
wounds of Picciola, and preserve her from at 
least one of the dangers with which she was 
menaced. 

According to his advice, Chamey, with a 
mixture of moss, -finely chopped straw, and 
moistened earth, composed a mastic which 
he applied to the wound. His handker- 
chief, tom into strips, furnished him with 
ligatures to keep it m place. In this occu- 
pation another hour passed ; hut the answer 
came not. 

When Ludovic entered the court at the 
usual dinner-hour, his brusque and business- 
like countenance announced no good news. 
He scarcely deigned to answer the questions 
of the prisoner, even by short and sharp 
replies. Dtavolo ! can^t you wait ? You 
are in a great hurry. Give him time to 
write.” 

He seemed to have a presentiment of the 
rdle he would have to play, and prepared 
himselt in advance. 

Chamey could not dine. He strove to 
control his impatience while waiting the 
sentence of life or death for Picciola ; and to 
strengthen his courage, he constantly reiter- 
ated to himself that the governor could not, 
without being a most cruel man, refuse him 
$0 simple a request. 

His impatience intareased, however, more 
and more with the delay ; he was surprised 
at it, as if the commandant could have no 
other afiairs so pressing as that. At the 
slightest sound his eyes turned towards the 
door by which he expected to receive 
bmpaessage. 

ISie evenm^ came, — no answer ! Mght, 
— ^Mjung 1 He could not close his eyes. 
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The next that response, so earnestly 
expected, was at last b?(^ht to him. The 
commandant said, iaja dry and laconic style, 
that no oha%e niad^e in |the walla, 

fosses, or fortifi<^tiDns the Oitadel, without 
the express authorization of the govempr of 
Turin ; that on the demand ! ^ Monsieur 

' If--- ■ , . . . . , V, i 5 1 / ; . 


Chamey, he would refer the matter to his 
Excellency ; “/or,” added he, “ jJ/ie very pave- 
ment of a prison court 'is a 'wall” 

Chamey stood confounded, after reading 
this message. To make the preservation of 
a flower a question ot state I a displacement of 
fortifications ! wait the decision of the gov- 
ernor of Turin ! wait an age, when a da/s 
delay was death ! Would not this governor 
in his turn refer it to the minister, the minis- 
ter to the senate, the senate to the Emperor ? 
Ah, how at this moment his contempt for 
men was reawakened 1 Ludovic seemed to 
h i m only the agent of the executioner. ^At 
the cry of his despair one responds in formal 
official language, the other urges his military 
orders. 

Chamey drew near to the invalid, whose 
brilliancy was tarnished, whose color was 
fading. He gazed upon her with sadness. 
It was the happiness, the poetry, of his life 
which was departing. Her perfume indicated 
a mistaken hour, like a watch whose main- 
spring is broken ; each corolla, folded upon 
itself, has ceased to turn to the sun. 

In the midst of these heart-breaking re- 
flections, the voice of his fellow-captive 
reached him again. 

“ Dear sir,” said the good old man, with 
his paternal accent, lowering his tone, and 
pressing his face close to the bars, to be as 
near him as possible, “ if she dies, and I fear 
she must, what will you do alone, all alone ? 
What occupations can interest you after that 
which has such a charm for you 1 You too 
will die from ennui. Solitude, once inter- 
mpted, becomes afterwards so heavy. You 
will not be able to endure it. It is as it 
would be with me, if they should now 
separate me from my daughter, that guardian 
angel whose smile has power to console me 
for all. As for your plant, the wind from 
the Alps has brought you the seed, or a bird 
in passing has dropped it from bis beak into 
the court ; but even if the same circumstance 
should bring you another Picciola, it would 
only be to renew your regret for the loss of 
the first, for from the beginning you would 
only look forward to its death from the samf 
cause. Believe me, my dear sir, and consent 
that my friends act for you. Yield at last. 
Your liberty may be more easily obtained 
than, you think. I hear already of man^ 
traits of clemency and generosity in th^ jcw 
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Emperor. He is even now at Turin, and 
Josephine accompanies him.” 

He piononnced the name of Josephine as 
if the certainty of success attached to it. 

“ At Turin ” exclaimed Chamey, raising 
quickly his head, which had before been bent 
upon his breast. 

At Turin for the last two days,” replied 
the old man, delighted to see that his good 
advice was not rejected as it had been before. 

“ And what is the exact distance from Fe- 
nestrella to Turin *2” 

By the main road, through Giaveno and 
Avigliano, neaily seven leagues.” 

“ And in how short a time can the journey 
be accomplished 1 ” 

Four or five hours at the least ; *for just 
now the route is obstructed by troops, bag- 
gage-wagons, and the carnages of all who 
are to be present at the approaching fStes, 
The road which winds through the valley, 
following the river, is longer, without doubt, 
but I believe it will take less time.” 

Tell me, sir, if through your communi- 
cation with the world outside it would be 
possible for you to find some one who would 
go to Turin to-day, — this very morning 1 ” 

“ My daughter can procure a messenger.” 

“ And you say that General Bonaparte, the 
FirfSb Consul— ” 

“The Emperor,” gently interposed Gir- 
hardi. 

“ Yes, the Emperor, — the Emperor is yet 
at Turin ; you are sure 1 ” continued Chamey, 

. absorbed in one great resolution. “ Yes, I 
will write to him, I will address a petition to 
— the Emperor.” 

He dwelt upon this word, as if to strength- 
en himself in the course he had resolved 
upon. 

“ 0, God be praised I ” cried the old man, 
“ for it is from him conies the good thought 
when human pride yields. Yes, write ; ad- 
dress to Mm a petition for pardon. Fossom- 
broni, Cotenna, and Delarue, my friends, 
will support yon strongly, as they would me, 
with the Minister Marescalchi, the Cardinal 
Caprara, and even Melri, who has just been 
appdnted keepet Of the seals of the new 
Hngdom. My dear compaiiiOn, perhaps vre 
shall be released fi*om thM prison tog^her, 
the same day,' — yon to recommence an 
active and Ml life ; I to accompany my 
danghter wherevar she vdshes to go.” 
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“Pardon, monsieur, pardon ii I do not 
seem entiiely satisfied with the mediators 
that you so kindly and disinterestedly offer 
me. My esteem and gratitude are yours ; 
hut it is to the Emperor liunself that my pe- 
tition must he sent this evening, if possible, 
— to-morrow morning, at late^. Can you 
be smn of a faitMul messenger 1 ” 

“ As faithful as myself,” said the old man, 
after a momenf s reflection. 

“ Yet one more question,” said Chamey : 

“ do you not fear that you may be compro- 
mised by the signal service that you are 
going to render me?” 

“ The pleasure of doing you a service pre- 
vents all fear, dear sir. If I can in the least 
contribute to solace your misfortune, let come 
what will, I know how to submit to the de- 
crees of Heaven.” 

Chamey felt himself stirred to the depths 
of Ms heait by these simple words. He 
raised Ms eyes moistened with tears to the 
old man. 

“How I wish that I might press your 
hand ! ” said he j and he raised Ms arm to- 
wards the little window. Girhardi stretched 
Ms down through the grating ; but it was in 
vain, — he could not reach the hand that 
was extended to Mm. Then, inspired by 
one of those sentiments of tenderness so 
active in the heart of a ’recluse, he imtied 
quickly Ms cravat, and retaining one end, 
threw the other to Chamey, who seized it 
with eagerness, and a loving vibration of this 
insensible linen conveyed from one to the 
other their mutual emotion. 

I will save thee,” whispered Chamey, as 
he passed near Picciola. 

Eeturning to Ms chamber, he took the 
flnest and whitest of Ms handkerchiefs, care- 
fully pointed Ms toothpick, renewed Ms inlc, 
and set himself to his task. His petition 
completed, not without sharpest pangs of his 
rebellious pride, he fastened it to a little cord 
which hung from the window of the Italian, 
and wMch was immediately drawn up. 

An hour after, the person charged with 
the task of conveying it to the Emperor, ac- 
companied by a guide, took the route through 
the valley, following the right bank of the 
Dorm Biparia, Both were ou, horseback j 
kut they hastened in vain, for 
obstacles retarded them. Beceiitj^pf 
washed away the road ; in many plac^' the 
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liver had overflowed, and torrents united the main road, they gained, not without diffi- 
river and the lake. Already the forges of cnlty, the magnificent avenue oi Eivoli, and 
Giaveno shone redder in the honzon, warn- late in the night arrived at Turin, 
ing them that the light of day would soon There they learned that the Emperor-King 
fail them. Too happy then to return to the had just left for Alexandiia, 


CHAPTER L 


The next morning at dawn of day the I 
city of Alexandria was arrayed in festal garb. 
An immense population swarmed in the 
streets decked with flags and tapestry, flowers 
and streamers. The crowd pressed fiom the 
town-hall, where were Kapoleon and Jo- 
sephine, to the arch of triumph erected at 
the extremity of the town, which they must 
pass in visitmg the illustrious plains oi Ma- 
rengo. 

On the road from Alexandria to Marengo 
the same multitude of people, the same cries, 
the same blare of trumpets. 

Never pilgrimage to Notre-Dame de Lo- 
rette, never the ceremonies of the jubilee at 
Rome, had drawn crowds such as this, which 
flowed towards the scarcely cold field of 
battle. 

Here was to be performed the most im- 
portant of the fiiM of the day. The Em- 
peror Napoleon was to be present to witness 
a simulated combat, in commemoration of 
the victory gained in this same place five 
years before by the First Consul Bonaparte. 

^ Tabl^ and mountebanks^ booths line the 
roWley People eat, drink, and witness conie- 
In the open air. They even preach 
tMte; for rfiore than one improvised pulpit 
is W the theatre and the alehouse 

^Jtfony^ with the crowd, or holding 

the|i[^i^ apart at the sides of the road, not 
content their benediction to 

those whn ## 0 X 1 ^ ijsem to quietness and 
sobriety, aiid ^11 them little ivory crosses, 
and rosaries that have been Messed. 

In the long and only street the village 
of Marengo all thelhouses, transformed into 
inns, present a tumultuous image 61 stir and 
confu^on. ^ i 1 1 1 f- * i i 

At all the window^ to attract ' and « tempt 

‘ ‘jit , 


the passers-by, are hung smoked hams, Ital- 
ian sausages, garlands of partridges and quails, 
chaplets of croquets and confectionery. They 
press in and out, they crowd and jostle each 
other, Italian, French, citizens, and sol- 
diers ; the heaps of macaioni, the pyramids 
of cakes and pastry, disappear in the hands 
of purchasers. 

In dark and narrow stairways a double 
line, ascending and descending, push and 
jostle. Some, the better to shield their pro- 
visions from the rapacity of their neighbors, 
hold them with upraised arms high above 
their heads, and in the darkness a longer or 
more skilful arm relieves them of the dainty 
burden, — whether a buttered loaf, figs, or- 
anges, a ham, a larded quail, or even a pie in 
its crust, or a savory stew m its tureen, — the 
dish and its contents, all is taken. There are 
cries and jokes and prolonged laughter, from 
the upper to the lower stair. The thief of 
the ascending line, satisfied with his plunder, 
wheels about to descend. His victim in the 
descending stream, constrained to make a 
new purchase, turns to ascend ; and the 
whole line, broken by the sudden and irregu- 
lar flux and reflux, turning of necessity upon 
itself, in the midst *of shouts of laughter, 
oaths, blows dealt at hazard, is thrust partly 
into the street, and partly into the rooms 
where the drinkers are singing already at the 
top of their voices, 

Moving about among the tables loaded 
with dishes and the benches crowded with 
guests, one sees hostess and maids, — the 
one with gay-colored apron, powdered hair, 
and the coquettish poniard, at that time the 
fashionable ornament, — the others in short 
petticoats, long braided tresses, naked feet 
and neck, brow and ears laden with gilded 
ornaments.^, 

^ To th^e Intimated pictures of the road and 
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tlie Tillage, of tlie cliambcr and the street, — repast, and women terrified hj the flash of | 
to this hum, these cries, these laughs, this din the sabres or the neighing ol the chargers, 
of words, rattling of glasses and plates, other running and dragging their children after 
pictures, other noises, will soon succeed. them. 

In an hour the village will tremble with As the eye glances along the lines of that 
the thunder of cannon, — cannon almost army, one can recognize without difficulty, 
harmles'=5, it is true, breaking only windows, by the countenances of the soldiers, those to 
The street will resound with the cries of sol- whom the Geneial-in-Chief, Marshal Lannes, 
diers worked np to a warlike furor according has assigned beforehand the part of van- 
to orders ; and every house will he enveloped quished or victors. The General Mmsell is 
by the smoke of musketry produced by harm- seen, followed by a numerous staff, recon- 
less powder. noitring the field on which he five years be- 

Then beware of pillage, if the provisions foie so valiantly distinguished himself, dis- 
have not been placed in safety j beware, too, tributmg to each one his r61e. 
of the barefooted maid ' for the mimic war In repeating the principal movements of 
apes sometimes the real in its license. It the temble day of the 14th of June, 1800, 
also miitates it in the brilliancy of its dis- they will take care to omit the mistakes 
play ; and no spectacle could be more ma- which were committed, for this is a strategic 
jestic and imposing than that now pieparmg flattery, a madiigal vuth cannon-shots, that 
in the fields of Marengo. they are to offer the pew Emperor and King. 

Already a magnificent throne, surrounded Now the troops form in Ime, deploy, fall 
with tricolored standards, is raised on one of back, according to the word of command, 
the few hillocks which are on the plain, when military sjunphonies are heard on the 
Already troops of all arms of the service, of route from Alexandria ; vague murmurs 
all varieties of uniform, are deploying to take swell and increase from the assembled mul- 
tbeir places. The trumpet musters the cav- titude, winch, protected by the streams of 
airy ; the roll of the drum seems to spread the Tanaro, Bormida, the Orba, or the xa- 
itself over the whole surface of the ground, vines of Tortona, form the waving and living 
which trembles under the aitillery and am- girdle of this arena. 

munition wagons. The aides-de-camp, in All at once the drums beat a salute, cries 
their brilliant uniforms, pass and repass, gal- and rise from all sides in the midst of 
loping in all directions. The banners float clouds of dust, sabres flash in the sunlight, 
in the wind, which at the same time causes muskets are shouldered and clank as by a 
the undulation of that moving sea of feathers, unanimous movement, and a brilliant chariot, 
aigrettes, and tricolorecl ]>! nines ; the sun, drawn by eight horses caparisoned and hla- 
that unfailing guest at the fetes of Napoleon, zoned wnth the arms of France and Italy, con- 
that ladiant lilununatoi of the pomps of the vey to the foot of their throne Josephine and 
empire, shone unclouded, and turned to iiie Napoleon. 

the gold of the embroideries, the bronze of j After having received |^he homage of all 
the cannon, the helmets, the casques, and the the Italian deputations, the envoys of Lucca, 
sixty thousand bayonets with w^hich the field Genoa, Florence, Eome, and ' even Prussia, 
bristled. Napoleon, impatient of inactivity, springs 

Soon the troops arriving with hurried upon his horse, and soon the entire plain is 
march on the field of their operations, the illumined with fire and covered with smoke, 
crowd of curious spectators, flowing back, Such were the sports of the young con- 
described an immense circle of retreat, as the queror. War for his pastime, war for the 
ripples of the ocean axe overwhelmed by an accomplishment of his high destiny. It was 
eaiomious wave, while a few horsemen chan- a necessity to that fiery spirit, bom for do^ 
s^ainBltheling^ing groii|® rapidly clear minion, to whom the conquest of the wclJdi 
the field. alone leould have brought 1 ^ ^ 

The village is deserted,— the gay tents An officer designated By 
struck, — the booths tak^n down, — - the songs plained to Josephine, as she sat ^ 

jand cades have ceased. On all sides are to be Bee throne, half frightened By 
eeen:men interrupted or their ftse meanixig of the vaxio W 
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the object of all the manoeuvres. He showed 
her the Austiian General Melas driving the 
French from the village of Marengo, routing 
them at Pietra-Buona, at Castel-Ceriolo ; and 
Bonaparte suddenly arresting him in the 
midst of his triumph with only nine hun- 
dred men of the Consular Guard. Now he 
fixes her attention upon one of the most de- 
cisive moments of the battle. The repub- 
licans are giving way, but Desaix appears on 
the road horn Tortona. The terrible Hun- 
garian column, Under the orders of Zach, be- 
gins to move, and marches to meet him. 

But while the officer is speaking, Jose- 
phine’s attention is diverted by a slight dis- 
turbance near her. Having asked the cause, 
she learns that a young girl, after having 
imprudently cleared the line of military ope- 
rations, at the risk of being a thousand times 
crushed by a charge of cavalry or the wheels 
of artillery wagons, occasions this disturbance 
by her obstinate determination, notwithstand- 
ing the resistance of the guard and the re- 
monstrances of the ladies of her suite, to 
penetrate even to her Majesty. 


CHAPTEK IL 

0^ leariung that the Emperor had qtlitted 
Turin for Alexandria, the daughter of Gir- 
hardi, — for it is she, she herself, who, fol- 
lowed hy a guide, has been the bearer of the 
petition of Chamey, — Theresa, was at first 
overcome and almost discouraged. But she 
remembered that she held in her hands the 
joy, the only hope, of a poor captive. The 
<^unt was entirely ignorant as to the person 
whf^had imdertaken the dangerous errand. 
Without r^ard to time or fatigue, at the risk 
of too late, she persevered, and sig- 

nified to the guide that the end of their jour- 
ney mu?^ 1^, not Turin, but Alexandria. 

" Ho I ho I said the guide, scratching his 
ear ; is twice as far as we have come 
already.^ ^ 

“ start iiumediately.” 

“ I am gmmg io, immediately, Sig- 
nora,^' replio4 f I# ftfmll bo to 

turn^my baok to m to 

andria. On the road' to . Riyoli I have a 
cousin whose daughter U About to be mar- 
ried ; he will have ^ lod^4 


horses gratis ; that is so much gained, to 
say nothing of the wedding-feast.^^ 

In answer to her exclamations, he said, 
“ I do not refuse to wait till morning, and 
then conduct you back to Fenestrella, as was 
agieed. Will that suit you ? No 1 A pleas- 
ant journey to you, Signora.'’^ 

All her efforts to make him change his 
resolution were useless ; his Piedmontese 
obstmacy was immovable. 

But having undertaken this work of devo- 
tion, Theresa would not look back. Decided 
to continue her route alone, she begged the 
hostess of the inn where she had alighted to 
jirocure her, without a moment’s delay, the 
means of conveying her most rapidly to 
Alexandria. The hostess sent her servants 
to the city ; they went from the gate of Suza 
to that of Po, from the new gate to that of 
the palace ; but carriages, public and private, 
beasts of burden and saddle-horses, had gone, 
or were engaged a long time in advance, on 
account of the festivities at Alexandria. 

Theresa was in despair at this fatal contre- 
temps, Absorbed in revery, with drooping 
head, she stood upon the step of the inn, not 
fearing to be recognized in her native town, 
thanks to the darkness, when the sound of 
wheels, made gay by bells attached to the 
mules, was heard. At the door where she 
was standing drew up two strong mules, with 
one of those itinerant dealer’s wagons, the 
deep and capacious boxes of which, closed 
and padlocked, were closely packed with 
goods for sale, leaving only room for a nar- 
row seat of leather, partly sheltered by an 
awning of oil-cloth. 

The man and his wife, owners of the ve- 
hicle and its merchandise, alighted, giving 
audible grunts of satisfaction, stamping their 
feet, stretching their arms, to restore the cir- 
culation and awake themselves from their 
drowsiness. They greeted the hostess as an 
old acquaintance, and established themselves 
at once in the two comers of the chimney, 
warming their hands and feet at the fire of 
vine sticks which crackled on the hearth ; 
then, having ordered the mules to be put in 
the stable, congratulating each other on hav- 
ing arrived at the end of their day^s jeumey, 
tiey ordered supper, and talked of getting to 
bed as soon as possMe. 

The hostess, too, was preparing for rest. 
The yawning servants were closin| the 4 ,dooi^ 
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and windows, and Tberesa still stood bowed 
down with disappointment, tliinking of tbe 
time which was gliding away, the hope which 
was fading, the fiower which was dying. 

“ A night, a whole night/^ said she to her- 
self; ‘^and the nnhappy Count will be 
counting the minutes while I sleep ; and to- 
morrow perhaps it will be impossible for me 
to find a conveyance.” 

She fixed a long and earnest look upon the 
two travellers eating their supper, as if her 
last resource was in them. She was ignorant 
what route they were to take, — whether 
they would or could take charge of her ; and 
the poor girl, little accustomed to find her- 
self alone, thus thrown upon herself among 
strangers, dared not ask. Impelled by her 
anxiety, withheld by her timidity, one foot 
forward, her lips parted, she remained in her 
place mute and undecided, when suddenly a 
servant presented her with a lighted candle 
and a key, pointing with her finger to the 
door of the chamber she was to occupy. 

Eecalled to a sense of her position and 
forced to decide, Theresa gently put aside the 
servant, and stepping toward the table where 
the couple were seated, said in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘ Pardon my question ; what route do 
you take from Turin 1 ” 

The road to Alexandria, my pretty girl.” 
To Alexandria ! It is my good angel 
that has brought you here.” 

“Your good angel has brought us over 
very bad roads then, Signora,” said the wo- 
man ; “ we are tired to death.” i 

“But how can we serve you?” said the: 
merchant. 

“ A pressing affair calls me to Alexandria ; 
will you take me there ? ” 

“ Impossible,” said the woman. 

“ 0, 1 will pay yon well, — two pieces of 
Si John Baptist ! ten livres of France.” 

“ It is difficult,” replied the husband. “ In 
the first place, the seat is narrow — it is 
scarcely possible for three to sit upon it. It 
B true that you will not take much room. 
But there is another difficulty. We are going 
io the market of Bevigaoo, neaar Asti, and 
not to Alexandria, and that is only half- 
way,” 

“ Well ” said the young girl, me to 
the gates of Asti ; hut start immie- 

diately.” » 

’ “ Impossibla I imposdbla 1” esaju^^d the 


couple. “ We do not sell either our sleep ot 
our fatigue.” 

“ I will double the sum,” interposed The- 
resa, in a low voice. 

The husband looked at his wife with a 
questioning gesture. 

“ No, no,” said she, “ it will make us iU. 
Besides, Losca and Zoppa need rest. Do you 
want to kill them ? ” 

“ Four pieces I ” murmured the husband, — 

“ four pieces I ” 

“ Losca and Zoppa are worth more than 
that.” 

“ Double price for half the way 1 ” 

“What of that? one sequin of Venice is 
worth a double parpaiole of Genoa.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of the four pieces, 
the bait of a gain so easily made, soon pro- 
duced its effect upon the wife as upon the 
husband ; and after some resistance on one 
side, and reiterated supplications and prayers 
on the other, the mules were again put before 
the wagon. 

Theresa, wrapped in her mantle for pro- 
tection from the chilly night air, arranged 
herself as well as she could on the seat be- 
tween the man and woman. Just as the 
clocks were striking eleven, they drove from 
the door of the inn. 

In her impatience to accomplish the object 
of her journey, and return good news to Fe- 
nestrella, Theresa wished to feel herself borne 
by coursers rapid as the wind ; but the heavy 
wagon lumbered slowly along the road ; the 
mules paced steadily on, step by step, raising 
slowly one foot after the other, and the regu- 
lar tinkling of their bells seemed to add to 
the Twnchcdant air of their movements. For 
some time she said nothing, hoping that they 
would become excited when warmed with 
motion, or that the whip of the driver would 
quicken their pace ; but seeing that, instead 
of any such prompting, he was satisfied with i 
an occasional clicking of the tongue, she took 
courage to say to him that it was of the 
greatest importance that she should arrive as 
soon as possible at Asti, in order that she 
might reach Alexandria in the morning. ^ 

“ My good child,” replied her new guide,, 

“ it does not please me any more than yoti:i|); 
spend the night in counting star^,|||i;|^ | i ; 
mercjiaiiit must look after M$ ^ 

My load is crockery, that I 
at Bev^ano, and if my muto 
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they would make potshards of all my 
stock” 

**What, sir, you are a crockery mer- 
chant 1 ” cried Theresa in a tone of conster- 
nation. 

“ A china merchant ” said the wife. 

**Alas, alas!” sighed she, ‘‘but at least 
you can go a little faster.” 

“ Do you wish to ruin me ? ” 

“ I am in such haste to arrive.” 

“ And what of us, my good girl ? Is that 
a reason why we should break everything ” 

By way of concession, however, for a few 
minutes the crockery merchant increased the 
frequency of his clickings of the tongue ; but 
the mules were too well accustomed to their 
pace to change it so easily. 

Theresa then began to reproach herself bit- 
terly for not having inquired before, how 
long it would take to reach Asti ; she re- 
proached herself above all for not having 
gone herself, in Turin, to seek, with the 
knowledge that she had of the city, a more 
prompt means of conveyance ; now there was 
nothing to do hut to be resigned. 

The wagon jogged along at the same pace. 
Losea and Zoppa went neither faster nor 
slower j only, choosing the impaved side of 
the road, the travellers were relieved from 
the racket of the wheels upon the stones. 
The merchant and his wife, who until now 
had been exchanging conjectures as to their 
probable success at the fair of Kevigano, re- 
lapsed into silence. Theresa, in the darkness 
and stillness, notwithstanding the numbness 
of her feet brom the cold, lulled by the mo- 
iiotonous tinkling of the bells, was overcome 
drowsiness. Her head, at first nodding 
one side to the other, seeldng a pillow 
^A^itnes on the shoulder of the man, and 
bt that of his wife, sunk at last heavily 
dpoh her breast 

ipon me, mj poor girl," said the 
good night to you.” 

Sh4 Mldwed his counsel, arranged herself 
ab she best could, afid slept so soundly that 
the light of da^rang first caused her to 
open h^ tb find herself 

M the opbh ait « dh high road^ she 
rou^d herself, p«eived 

with wa^ no 

longer moved, to 

have been motionless in thfepMee. ' ^ ^ 

The merchant, his wife, the mules them- 


selves, all slept profoundly, and the tinkling 
of the bells was bushed. 

Theresa saw not far behind her the tops of 
several steeples, and through the morning 
mists, causing on the horizon fantastic group- 
ings, she saw what she fancied were the roofs 
and towers of the Superga, the chdteau of 
Mille-Fleurs, of La Vigne and La Beine, the 
church of the Capuchins, and all the magnifi- 
cent buildings on the heights of Turin. 

“ Merciiul Heaven ! ” cried she, “ where 
are we ? Day is breaking, and we are scai cely 
out of the suburbs.” 

The merchant, awaked by her cries, after 
rubbing bis eyes, hastened to leassure her. 

“We are approaching Asti,” said he, “and 
the steeples which you see behind you are 
those of Kevigano. There is nothing to scold 
Losca and Zoppa for ; they only fell asleep, 
and they had need enough of it. I hope they 
have not taken advantage of my sleep to 
trot.” 

Theresa smiled. He gave an unexpected 
crack of his whip, which aroused at once his 
wufe and his mules. 

At the gate of Asti the worthy man took 
leave of the young girl, after assisting her to 
alight, and signing the sign of the cross on 
the twenty francs which he received from her, 
turned straight about, taking the road for 
Keingano. 

Half the route was then accomplished. 
But Theresa no longer hoped to arrive for the 
early levee of the Emperor. 

“However,” thought she, “an Emperor 
will rise late.” 

; 0 how gladly she would have plunged 

I again below the horizon the sun, which an- 
! noimced its coming by the increasing light* 
It seemed to her that everything about her 
ought to feel the same baste which agitated 
her, — that she would see the whole popula- 
tion of Asti astir, in preparation for a jour- 
ney to Alexandria, and in that multitude of 
vehicles of all sorts she would surely obtain 
a place, were it even in a cart 

What then was her astonishment, upon her: 
entrance into the town, to find the streets de- 
serted and silent. The sun, jwt risen, illu- 
minated only the roofs of the highest housea 
arid the domes of the churches. 

She remembered that one of her maternal 
relatives bad lived in Asti for many yearl. 
He might of g^reat use to her and seeing, 
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on the ground floor of a small house, a bright 
light shining through the latticed window, 
she ventured to knock and inq^uire where 
this relative lived. 

The casement opened ; a harsh, shrill voice 
answeied that the individual in question had 
lived for the last three months at his country- 
house, and the casement was closed again. 

A sense of the loneliness of her situation 
in the deserted stieets overwhelmed her, and 
seeing an image of the Virgin in a niche in 
the wall, before which a lamp was burning, 
she threw herself upon her knees before it, 
and lose from her prayer for help and pro- 
tection with renewed courage. Scarcely had 
she risen when the sound of approaching 
footsteps was heard, and in a moment a man 
appeared. 

Diiect me, sir, I pray you,” said she to 
him, ** where to find a carriage that will take | 
me to Alexandria.” i 

"You are too late, my good girl,” replied 
the stranger ; all the carnages and carts 
have been engaged this three days ” j and he 
passed on. 

A second came towards her. At the same 
question from Theresa he stopped, and, re- 
garding her with a hard and angry glfpce, 
muttered, “You, too, love the French, then. 
Cursed race 1 ” and hastened on more rapidly 
than the other. 

The poor girl stood for some time thor- 
oughly intimidated, but regained courage to 
ask her question for the third time, on seeing 
a young workman come out from a house, 
singing as he went to his work. 

“ Ah, ah, Signora ! ” said he, with a good- 
natured air, “ you want to see a battle I But 
there is no place there for pretty girls. Be- 
lieve me, you had better stay with us. There 
is a fite to-day, and the best dancers will 
quarrel which sWll have you for partner in 
the Contadina. You are worth a quarrel. 
A little wax in your honor, eh ? will not tiiat 
tempt you 1 ” 

And he advanced towards her with a famil- 
iar bow, but at one indignant glance from 
her he resumed his song and pursued his way. 
A fouirih, a fifth, passed hex im their turn. 
Theresa no longer interrogated them, but 
watched carefully the gates as they opened, 
and the carriages standing in the court-yards. 
At last, not without difficulty, and by special 

favor, she was allowed to take I the plac& as 
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far as Annone, of a passenger whose seat was 
engaged from there to Alexandria. At An- 
none, and again at Feliziano, she encountered 
a variety ot dijBffculties, hut she triumphed 
over all. 

Knowing before she arrived at Alexandria 
that the Emperor had left there, she did not 
delay a moment, but on foot joined the crowd 
pressing towards Marengo. 

Jostled on every side by the rabble, taking 
advantage of every break in the crowd skirt- 
ing the edges of the load, she lost no oppor- 
tunity of gaining ground on those in advance 
ol her. Inattentive to the noise of the trum- 
pets, to the shows of the jugglers, in the 
midst of this crowd of pleasure-seekers, -^vho 
rushed from side to side, singing, shouting, 

I leaping with joy in clouds of dust, Theresa 
made her way, the only stranger to the fes- 
tivities of the day, with anxious face and eye 
fixed and preoccupied, occasionally raising 
her hand to wipe the drops from her brow, 
the giavity of her countenance presenting a 
strange contrast to the joyous laces around 
her. 

Her whole will and energy are concen- 
trated upon making her way. Scarcely dur- 
ing all this time does the thought of the end 
which she vishes to attain present itself to 
her mind. 

But a sudden halt imposed upon the crowd 
by the stopping of the front ranks forced her 
to slacken her pace, and thought returned. 
She thought of her father, who would soon 
begin to be tormented with anxiety in her 
prolonged absence, for the guide who had 
ahandoned her at Turin could not gam ad- 
mission to him to explain the cause; of 
Charney, cursing the choice of a messenger, 
perhaps, and accusing her of carelessness and 
forgetfulness ; then, with a sudden tear, she 
put her hand in her bosom, as if by some 
chance she might have lost the petition. 
Then her father presented himself anew to 
her eyes ; the old liian reproaching himself 
lor having yielded to her entreaties, believing 
his daughter lost through his fault. At the 
thought of this adored father tears filled 
eyes, but her painful revery was sudd€^p^ 
interrupted by shouts ot nierrimeut. A 
circle hod fomied just behind hei| 
which the crowd seemed tb eddy.(^i Theresa 
turned, and instantly her hands were seized 
by one on each side ; and, notwithstanding 
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lier resistance, her fatigue, and above all her 
indisposition to any gayety of the sort, she 
found herself constrained to appear as an ac- 
tive participator in a grand farandole, which 
went whirling along the road, recruiting, as 
it went, all the pretty girls and young men, 
who willingly took part in it. 

This w'as not the least painful annoyance 
of the journey ; hut her courage did not yet 


the approach of the soldiers, that when The- 
resa raised her head and looked about, she 
found herself alone, all alone, separated from 
the army by the clump of trees and the haw- 
thorn hedge, and from the multitude by a 
thick cloud of dust raised by the last undu- 
lation of the fleeing wave. 

Not hesitating to penetrate the hedge, she 
found herself in the grove of trees. In a 
few moments, her emotion becoming some- 
what calmed, she could take cognizance of 
her surroundings. 

Shaded by about twenty poplar and aspen 
trees, the spring, welling with a little bub- 
bling noise out of the ground carpeted with 
moss and ivy, gave birth to a little rivulet, 
whose course over the plain could be traced 
by the tufts of blue forget-me-nots and clus- 
ters of white ranunculus which embroidered 
its banks. The coolness and moisture of the 
air aided to dispel the agitation and trouble 
of the terrified girl. It seemed to her that 
she had found an oasis of coolness and quiet, 
and that the belt of hawthorn was her 
■ shield against the dust, the heat, and the 
confusion. 

For an instant there seems to be silence on 
the plain ; she hears neither the word of 
command of the officers, the huzzas of the 
crowd, nor the neighing of the horses. She 
is conscious of a singular movement over- 
head, —7 a continuous twittering and flutter- 
ing in the trees. She looks up and sees the 
branches of the poplars and aspens covered 
with an innumerable quantity of sparrows, 
finches, linnets, and even the larger pigeons 
and blackbirds, driven by the noise and tu- 
mult, like the young girl, to seek shelter in 
this solitude of verdure. One would think 
that fear had paralyzed them both in wing 
and voice ; not a cry, not a song, was heard 
from one of the little creatures so crowd- 
ed upon the branches which bent under 
their weight that one might say the poplars 
and aspens bore feathers rather than leaves. 
Even when regiments of cavalry, with the 
noise of clarions, advanced and stationed 
themselves in the same place from which the 


She at length succeeded in disengaging 
herself from this singular situation, and, 
making a final effort to open a way through 
the mass in front of her, she arrived at last 
in sight of the plain ; her astonished eye, af- 
ter wandering a moment over that splendid 
army covering the field of Marengo, was sud- 
denly illuminated as it rested with delight 
upon the little hill upon which was erected 
the imperial throne. 

All her strength, all her courage, all her 
ardor, returned 


but how to arrive there 
through those thousands of men and horses, — 
could she think of it ? But that which at 
first had seemed au obstacle proved rather an 
aid. 

The foremost ranks of the crowd pouring 
in torrents from Alexandria, pressed by those 
behind, made an irruption on to the plain 
that seemed as if they would take possession 
of the field of battle. 

A small body of cavalry instantly galloped 
towards the spot, and the glistening of .their 
naked sabres and the rush of the horses 
quickly forced them back within their limits. 
All evacuated the ground as quickly as they 
had gained it, — all, with the exception of one 
persoiL 

Br a little hollow on the plain flowed a 
fpring, surrounded by a small grove of trees 
and a hedge of hawthorn, Theresa, pale and 
trembling, directing her steps by instinct to- 
wards the throne, had been thrust forward by 
the crowd: id the edge of the grove. Terri- 
fied by this violent impulsion, fearful of be- 
ing crushed against the trofts. p.loRincr "h 
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However, the soldiers, which cut off all 
communication with the road, soon occupied 
all ]ier thoughts. 

It is only a harmless combat,” said she to 
herself ; and if I have been imprudent, God 
knows the object of my efforts ; he will 
protect me.” Directing then her attention 
through the opposite side of this island of 
verdure, she saw at the distance of about 
three hundred paces the tliroiie of Napoleon 
and Josephine. The intervening space was 
sometimes occupied by the manoeuvres of 
troops, and sometimes left clear so that a pas- 
sage across was possible. 

Theresa takes courage, — the moment has 
come, — she presses aside the* hedge to pass 
through, when a sense of the disorder of her 
toilet fills her with shame and confusion. Her 
tresses, unbraided and dishevelled, are float- 
ing over her shoulders ; her hands and face 
are soiled with dust. To present herself thus 
before the sovereigns of France and Italy 
would be to insure her repulse, and com- 
promise, perhaps, the success of her mis- 
sion. 

She re-enters the thicket, unties her straw 
hat, shakes out her dark hair, smooths and 
vebraids it, and adjusts her dress ; then kneel- 
ing at the spring, she l)athes her hands and 
face, and bowing herself still lower, offers to 
Heaven a fervent prayer for her father and 
for Charney. 

Ah ! was not this a charming little pic- 
ture, set as by chance in the centre of a grand 
battle-piece of Salvator Eosa, this chaste 
toilet of a young maiden, made in the midst 
of an army ? 

While Theresa was watching anew for a 
favorable moment to attempt to cross the 
field, suddenly from all sides were heard the 
detonations of artillery. The earth seemed 
to tremble under her feet, and the birds 
perched upon the trees, with cries of terror, 
made their disordered and bewildered flight 
for the woods of Valpedo and shady groves 
of Voghera. 

The battle had commenced ! 

Theresa, stunned by the noise of cannon, 
terrified by all this tumult, stood in a sort 
of stupor, with her eyes fixed upon the 
throne, which, by turns, was visible for a 
moment, and then vras hidden by a curtain I 
of lances andl bayonets. 

, After a half-hour, during which every 




thought was obliterated by a sense of amaze- 
ment and terror, the energy of her soul re- 
sumed its force. She examined calmly the 
obstacles she must vanquish to reach the 
throne, and decided that they were not insur- 
inoun table. 

Two columns of infantry, formed in two 
lines, of which the double base rested upon 
the thicket, had just opened a sharp fire of 
musketry upon each other. She hoped to be 
able, under cover of this cloud of smoke, 
to make her way unnoticed. While she 
hesitated, a troop of hussars, burning with 
thirst, invaded bpr asylum. Then she hesi- 
tated no longer ; modesty gave new liie to 
her courage. She rushed forth, running be- 
tween the two columns of infantry ; and 
when the smoke began to clear away, the 
soldiers raised a cry of surprise on perceiving 
in the midst of them the white robe and 
straw hat of a woman, — a beautiful young 
girl, who, notwithstanding their; cries, pur- 
sued her way. At this moment a squadron 
of cavalry galloped np to support one of the 
lines. Theresa just escaped being thro^vn 
down and crushed by the captain’s seizing 
her in his arms ; and without inquiring by 
what chance a young girl was in the field of 
battle, he gave her in charge of two soldiers 
to convey her to the spot where were grouped 
Josephine’s attendants. 

One of the horsemen raised her to the sad- 
dle behind him, and it was thus that she 
approached the place where the ladies of the 
suite of the Empress, accompanied by several 
aides-de-camp and the deputies of the cities 
of Italy, were stationed. 

Arrived there, at last so near the goal, it 
was impossible that her enterprise should 
fail. She had surmounted too many difficul- 
ties to be vanquished by the last. When, on 
her demand to speak to the Emperor, she 
was told that he was in the field at the head 
of his troops, “ Then,” cried she, with firm- 
ness, I wish to see the Empress ” ; but one 
was not more easy than the other. To free 
themselves irdm her importunity they en- 
deavored to intimidate her, but in vaim 
They told her that she must wait till the end 
of the evolutions ; she refused to do so, and 
insisted upon forcing her way to the throne.; 
They held her ; she struggled, and raised her 
voice with such vehemence that at* attracted ? 
the attention of Josephia6.| | ft |P^f f 
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CHAPTER HI. 

While JosepMae was giving her orders, 
an opening in the crowd showed her Theresa, 
imploring, restrained by strong arms, yet re- 
sisting. At a gracious sign from the Em- 
press, which every one about her 3mew how 
to interpret, they released the captive, who, 
finding herself free, sprang forward, threw 
herself on her knees, panting, at the loot ot 
the throne, and drawing quickly from her 
bosom a handkercHef, wMcb sbe waved in 
tbe ail, cried, “ Madame, madame, a poor 
prisoner! — ” ^ 

Josephine could not understand the mean- 
ing of this handkerchief offered to her. 

Do you wish to present a petition to me, 
said she. 

This is it, madame, this is it, — the peti- 
tion of a poor prisoner.'' And the tears sprang 
from the eyes of the supplicant, while a smile 
of hope iUuminated her countenance. The 
Empress replied to her by another smile, 
gave her her hand, forced her to rise, and 
bending towards her with a manner full of 
kindness, said, Come, come, my child, he 
reassured. He interests you very much, then, 
this poor piisoner 'I " 

Theresa blushed, and cast down her eyes, 
have never spoken to him," replied 
she, but he is so unhappy 1 Bead, ma- 
dame !" 

Josephineunfoldedthehandkerchief, moved 
to pity in thinking how much misery and 
privation this linen, so painfully written upon 
with an artificial ink, bore witness to ; then, 
stopping at the first line, — 

But it is addressed to the Emperor." 

^^Tfhat matter 1 Are you not his wifel 
fead, madame, in mercy, read 1 It is so 
niOTtI" 

^Be combat was at its height. The Hun- 
gari^ oolumn, although under fire from the 
artery of Itomont, renewed its forward 
m^^vemehi, Zach and Desaix were face to 
face, arid the wplt of fheir encounter was 
to sdvafion. or fhe loss of the 

arniy. ^ 

The cannoB. ^ every side ; the 

field of ba.i4e to of the 

soldiers, mingled wift feig and roar of 

h^tle, caused ah « to aft as if a 

tehipest was ^ ^ f ’ 


« Sire : Two stones less in the court of my 
prison will not shake the foundations of your 
empire, and such is the only favor that I ask 
of your Majesty. It is not for myself that I 
ask your protection ; hut in this desert of 
stones, where I am expiating my offences 
against you, one single being has brought 
some solace to my pain, one single being has 
thrown some charm upon my life. It is a 
plant, sire, which has spontaneously sprung 
up between the pavements of the court where 
I am permitted sometimes to breathe the air 
and see the sky. Accuse me not of delirium 
or folly. This fiower has been lor me an 
object of study so sweet and so consoling ! 
My eyes fixed upon this plant have been 
opened to the truth ; to it I owe reason, 
repose, hfe, perhaps. I love it as you love 
glory. 

“ At this moment my poor plant is dyiag 
for want of space in the ground, — it is 
dying, and I cannot succor it; the com- 
mandant of Fenestrella would send my com- 
plaint to the governor of Turin, and when 
they have decided, my plant will he dead. 
Therefore, sire, I address you,— you who by 
one word can do all, can save my plant. 
Permit the lifting of these two stones, which 
weigh upon me as upon it. Save it from 
destruction* — save me from despair ! Give 
the order ; it is the life of my plant that I 
ask of you. I implore, I entreat you upon 
my bended knees, and I swear to you that 
on my heart shall he inscribed the record of 
your goodness. 

Why should it die 1 It has, I acknowl- 
edge, lightened the punishment that your 
powerful hand has inflicted upon me ; hut it 
has also humbled my pride, and brings me 
now a suppliant to your feet. From the 
height of your double throne look dow 
upon us. Can you comprehend what ties 
may bind a man to a plant in this isolation 
which leaves for a man only a vegetative 
existence] Ho, you cannot know, and may 
God guard you from ever knowihg what 
effect imprisonment may produce upon the 
firmest and proudest spirit. I do not com- 
plain of my captivity ; I support it with res- 
ignation ; prolong it, let it continue through 
my life ; hut mercy for my plant ! 

‘^Remember, sire, that to mm} tot I 
implore of your Majesty is in vain if it is not 
granted immediately, — fTOn to-<^y. Ton 
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may lioM the sword suspended for a time the group of women, and, as soon as the plain 

over the head of the condemned one, and was free, she sought a church or chapel where 

raise it at last to grant him pardon. But in silence she might shed her tears and offer 

nature follows other laws than the justice of up her thanlrag i y rng a. 

man ; two days more, and even the Emperor 

Hapoleon can do nothing for the flower of 

the captive of Fenestrella. 

“ Chaknet CHAPTER IV. 




At that moment a stom of artillery rent 
the air ; a dense smoke, cut into circles and 
lozenges of fiie by the flashes of the discharge, 
covered the field of battle with a vast net- 
work of light and shade j then the filing 
ceased, and it seemed as if a hand stretched 
from on high removed suddenly this curtain ; 
of cloud which hid tbe combatants. Then a 
magnificent spectacle broke upon the sight. 
That brilliant charge in which Desaix had 
lost his life was made. Each and his Hun- 
garians, encountered in front by Boudet, har- 
assed on the left flank by the cavalry of Kel- 
lerman, were thrown into disorder, when the 
intrepid Consul, re-establishing at once his 
new line of battle from Castel-Ceiiolo to 
Saint-Julien, resumed the offensive, over- 
threw the Imperialists at every point, and 
forced M41as to sound a retreat. 

This sudden change of position, these grand 
movements of the army, this flux and reflux 
of men obeying the voice of one leader, he 
alone immovable in the midst of that appar- 
ent disorder, — there was something in all 
this which could not but impress the coldest 
imagination. From the groups of spectators 
around the throne burst acclamations and 
vivats, which at last drew the Empress from 
the profound meditation in which she was 
plunged. For of these latter and most bril- 
liant manceuvres and imposing tableaux 
passing before her, the future queen of Italy 
had seen nothing, as she sat, lost in thought, 
with her eyes fixed upon this singular 
petition, which she looked at, hut no longer 
read. 

Her first glance was to reassure the young 
girl standing before her, who also had been 
lost in revery. 

Joyous, enchanted by this smile so full of 
sweet promises, Ther», cer^n of success, 
kissed again and agsdrq with waxhiest grati- 
tude, that hand at once p fr^ii and so strojig, 
on vh^cl^ ^tteied the nhptjii ring <4 
leon. Then, leaving the throne/ ahe jblned 




Was it not natural that the Empress- 
Queen should be seized with a sentiment of 
the liveliest pity in reading this petition? 
Ought not every word to have roused all her 
sympathy ? For she was a worshipper of 
flowers. It was her science, her passion ; and 
often had she forgotten in her beautiful con- 
servatories of Malmaison the /clat and the 
ennui of power in watching a bud as it opened 
or studying the structure of a corolla. There 
often she was more happy in contemplating 
the purple of the cactus than the purple of 
her imperial mantle ; and the perfume of her 
magnolias was to her more intoxicating than 
the poisonous flatteries of her com tiers. There 
she loved to reign, uniting imder one sceptre 
a thousand floral subjects from all quarters 
of the globe. She Icnew them, — she classi- 
fied them, — she ranged them in regiments 
according to order and race ; and when a 
new subject presented itself to her for the 
first time, she knew by analyzing how to 
question it of its age and habits, and to learn 
from itself its name and family ; then it was 
placed in the group of its brothers to take its 
natural rank ; for there each tribe had its flag, 
each family its guidon. 

Following the example of Napoleon, she 
respected the laws and customs of a van- 
quished people. Plants of all countries 
found again in the hot-houses of Malmaison 
their natural soil and their native climate. 
It was a world in miniature. One saw there 
in a circumscribed space meadows and rocks, 
the soil of virgin forests, and the sand of the 
desert ; banks of clay and marl, lakes, cas- 
cades, and inundated strands ; one might pass 
from the heat of the tropics to the refreshing 
climate of the temperate zone. There afi 
the different races grew and developed side! 
by side, only separated by walls of verli|:?^ 
or frontiers of glass. ^ I ; M ’ 

When Josephine here held her reviwJ 
si^t of certain flowers gave hMh tOi 
reveries. The hydrangea ^1#. 
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borrowed tlie name of Hortensia from lier 
daughter. Thoughts of glory also were sug- 
gested to her; for, after the triumphs of 
Bonaparte, she too claimed her share of the 
sp(»ils of war, and souvenirs of Italy and 
Eaypt grew and blossomed under her eyes. 
The sokenella of the Alps, the violet of 
Pcrina, the adonis of Castiglione, the carna 
tion of Lodi, the willow of the Oiient, the 
cnss of Malta, the lily of the Nile, the hibis- 
CM of Syria, the rose of Damietta, such 
were her con(.]^uests. And these, at least, 
]<\*anee still retains. 

In the midst of all her treasures she had 
her favorite dower, her flower of adoption, 
fier beautiful jasmine of Martinique, the seed 
of which she had gathered, sown, and culti- 
V ited ; it recalls to her her native land, her 
childhood, her ornaments and crowns of her 
girlhood, the paternal roof, and her early 
wedded love. 

Ah, how well she comprehends the fears 
of the unhappy man for his plant ! How^ 
much he must love it, — his only one ! And 
how could she but be touched by the fate of 
the poor piisoner ? The widow of Beaiihar- 
nais had not always dwelt in a consular or 
imperial palace. She has not forgotten her 
own days of captivity. Then this Chamey, 
Josephine remembers him in society, — so 
calm, so proud, so listless in the midst of the 
pleasures of the world, a scorner of the sweet- 
est human affections. What has so changed 
him 1 Who has had power to unbend tins 
haughty spirit? Thou who didst refuse to 
bend the knee even before thy God art now 
a suppliant crying lor mercy for thy plant ! 
it shall be preserved to thee 1 

% this state of mind, the last manoeuvres 
of the ta)ops, all this vain simulation of bat- 
tle,, caused her only impatience and annoy- 
; for ewry moment lost might peril the 
existame nf the flower of the captive. 

The moment that Napoleon, surrounded 
by Ms generals, came to rejoin her, stirred 
with the excitement of the warrior, and ex- 
pecting her felicitations, she received him^ — 
her eye flashing, and ^her woiee clear and 
ringing, m If it ol a new vie- 

tojy, and it was ptt fofth all tdie 

activity of a 

Mon, an 'gqvmnot of ?e- 

nestrella ! An express ‘ messenger on the in- 
And she 


stretched with both hands, that he might 
read it immediately. 

Napoleon, after surveying her from head 
to foot, with an astonished and displeased 
air, turned on his heel and passed on. One 
would have said that he completed liis re- 
view in her, — simply that she was the last 
to pass under inspection. 

According to his usual habit, he then vreiit 
to visit the field of battle, which no blood 
had reddened, and where lay upon the ground 
only the nmipe harvest. The wheat and 
com were trampled and cut to pieces. In 
some x>laces the earth, deeply ploughed and 
torn, bore witnetsS to the evolutions of the 
artillery ; here and there were scattered the 
gauntlets of the dragoons, plumes and epau- 
lets ; then a few limping foot-soldiers and 
foundered horses, — that was all. 

At one time, however, the affair had threat- 
ened to become more grave. The soldiers 
occupying the village of Marengo, in the 
character of Austrians, hesitated in peiform- 
ing their role of vanquished,” and prolonged 
their resistance beyond the time indicated in 
the programme. An active irritation was the 
I'esiilt, The two regiments were of different 
corps, and were imbued with ganison rival- 
ries. Insult and provocation lesulted in the 
crossing of Ijayonets. A terrible collision 
seemed inevitable. Nothing but the utmost 
authority of the generals prevented the mock 
fight from becoming a real combat. At last 
they consented to fraternize in exchanging 
gourds ; but the gourds were empty ; to fill 
them they entered forcibly the cellars of the 
^ullage. Excess ran riot ; but at the cries of 
Vim l^Bmpereur ! all was placed to the ac- 
count of enthusiasm. After repeated parleys 
and health-drinkings, the “Austrians” con- 
sented to beat a reeling retreat, and iho 
French victors made their entrance into Ma- 
rengo, dancing the farandola, singing the 
' Marseillaise, mingling with their shouts their 
old but now forlndden cry of Vive la r4pmb- 
Uque! Then all was placed to the account 
of drunkenness. 

The troops having again formed in line, 
Napoleon distributed the cross of honor 
among the old soldiers who five jrears 
before had fought in the same ^lace. In 
their turn the principal Oisajplne mi^istrates 
reived decorations from him. Then^ with 
I Josephine, he kid the ftrst stme of a monu-* 
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ment destined to perpetuate tlie niemoiy of 
the battle of Marengo. After which the 
Emperor, the Empress, the ambassadors, the 
magistrates, the people, and the army, re- 
timied to Alexandria. 

And the fate of Picciola was not yet de- 
cided 1 


CHAPTEE V. 

• On the evening of that day Josephine and 
Napoleon, after the official dinner at which 
they had been present, were in one of the 
apaitments which had been prepaied for 
them in the Hotel de Ville of Alexandria, — 
the one dictating letters to his secretary, 
pacing the room and rubbing his hands 
with an air of satisfaction ; the other before 
a lofty mirror admiring, with naive coquetry, 
the elegance of her robes and the splen- 
dor of the jewels with which she was 
adorned. 

When the secretary was dismissed, Napo- 
leon seated himself, and, leaning both his 
elbows upon a table covered with crimson 
velvet fringed with gold, rested his head on 
his hands aiid fell into a revery, the subject 
of which was far from painful, judging from 
the expression of his face. 

But J osephine soon wearied of the silence 
which ensued. He had already once that 
day treated her rudely in the matter of the 
petition ; and aware that she had been mal- 
adroit in too much precipitation, she deter- 
mined again to choose the moment more 
wisely. She believed that now the right 
time had come ; and seating herself on the 
other side of the table opposite her husband, 
she, too, leaned upon her elbows and, like 
him, affected an air of abstractioil ; soon 
their eyes met with a smile. 

What are you thinking of 1 ^ said Jose- 
phine to him, with a caressing tone and 
look. 

" I am thinking, said he, that the diadem 
is very becoming to you, and that it would 
be a great pity if I had neglected to place 
one in your jewel casket.^^ 

The smile of Josephine gradually faded, 
while that of Napoleon became more decided, 
for he loved to combat the painful apprehen- 
sions which always took possession of her 
when she contemplated the height to which 



they had lately risen. Noble woman I it 
was not for herself that she trembled. 

“Are you not better pleased to see me 
Emperor than General 1 ” ]3ursued he. 

“ Certainly ; as Emperor you have the 
right to grant mercy, and I have a favor to 
ask of you.’^ 

Now it was on the face of the husband 
that the smile faded, to brighten on the face 
of the wife. Knitting his brows, he prepared 
himself to he firm, fearing that the influence 
which Josephine exercised upon his heart 
might lead him into some foolish weakness. 

“Again, Josephine I Xoii have promised 
me not to attempt in this way again to inter- 
rupt the course of justice. Do you think 
that the right to exercise mercy is granted us 
only to satisfy the caprices of our hearts ? 
No ; we ought to use it only to soften the too 
rigorous punishment of the law, or to repair 
the errors of the tribunal. Always to extend 
the hand of forgiveness to one’s enemies is 
only to augment their number and their iin- 
solence.” 

“Nevertheless, sire,” replied Josephine, 
with difficulty restraining a hurst of laughter, 
“ you will accord me the favor that I implore 
of your Majesty.” 

“ I doubt it.” 

“ And I do not doubt it. First and before 
all I demand the removal of two oppressors 1 
Yes, sire, let them be displaced ; let them be 
driven out, forced away, if necessary ! ” 

And, speaking thus, she covered her mouth 
with her handkerchief, for, seeing the aston- 
ished face of Napoleon, she could no longer 
restrain her mirth. 

“ How ? you urge me to punish 1 you, 
Josephine ? And who are the guilty ones I ” 

“Two paving-stones, sire, which are in 
the way, in a court-yard.” 

And the laughter so long restrained broke 
forth in a merry peal 

He rose quickly, and, crossing his anus 
behind him, regarded her with an air of 
doubt and surprise. 

“ How ? what do you mean 1 Two pav- 
ing-stones 1 Are you jesting 1” — ‘®No,” 
said she ; and rising, she approached him, 
and with her graceful Creole noiwkaimm 
leaning her two clasped hands on his 
der, said, “On these two stones 
precious existence. Listen to Mte? I 
invoke all your good-will wMb I epealk.” 
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Slie then recounted to liim the whole story 
of the petition, and all that she had learned 
from the young giil concerning the prisoner 
(whose name, however, she did not mention), 
and of the devotion of the poor child ; and 
in speaJcing of the prisoner, of his flower, and 
the love which he hore it, the words flowed 
from her lips gracious, tender, caressing, full 
of charm and of that eloquence in which her 
heart so naturally expressed itself. 

In listening the Emperor smiled, and the | 
smile was born of admiration of his wife, j 


CHAPTER YL 

Charney counted the hours, the minutes, 
the seconds. It seemed to him that the 
minutest divisions of time were heaping 
themselves one upon another to weigh upon 
and crush his flower. Two days had passed ; 
no messenger brought him any tidings. Gir- 
hardi, restless and anxious, knew not what to 
think of this silence and delay ; he snggested 
obstacles, answered for the 2 eai and devotion 
of the person charged with the message 
(without naming his daughter), and strove to 
rekindle in the heart of his companion 
a hope that was fast fading in his own, 
“ Theresa, my child, what may have hap- 
pened to thee 1 said he to hhnself in de- ^ 
spair. 

The third day passed without bringing to 
him his daughter. 

During the fourth day Girhardi did not 
show himself at the little window of the 
cetei Chamey could not see him ; but had 
he listened attentively he might have heard 
Ihe prayers, mingled with sobs, which the 
poor lather addressed to Heaven to avert this 
liew and terrible blow. 

A black veil seemed to have been suddenly 
imm elver this wretched place, which, until 
now> etia in the absence of liberty, had been 
visiM by Occadonal rays of joy and happi- 
mm. 

The pjatl dreirJttiTO md nearer its end j : 
and Ohaw^sr efcood by^ watch- 1 

mgfeedeatH#iy it Btoia. Be had a^ 
double caw to <|f thei 

object of Me ^ i 

amd to have | 

! sbotild W« 


vain 1 Should he on his knees beg a favor, 
and be repulsed ? 

As if everything conspired against Char- 
I ney, Ludovic, until now so communicative, 
so genuine, seemed to avoid even addressing 
a word to him. Taciturn and surly, he came 
and went in the performance of his duties, 
smoking his pipe, scarcely glancing at him, 
apparently vexed with him for his misfor- 
tune. 

The truth was, that Ludovic, as soon as he 
knew of the refusal of the commandant, fore- 
saw the time when he should And himself 
placed between his duty and his inclination. 
Duty must prevail, and he put on an air of 
brutality and ill-nature to give himself cour- 
age. 

This mode of action is common with per- 
sons unrefined by education. They repress 
the generous impulses of their hearts when 
it is necessary for them to do harsh deeds, 
instead of softening the harshness by an 
expression of kindly feeling. It had been 
by deeds, not words, that Ludovic had al- 
ways shown the goodness of his heart Now 
that deeds of kindness were interdicted, he 
spoke no word. The secret pity which he 
felt for the man to whom his office com- 
pelled him to administer the tyranny of 
those in authority manifested itself in anger 
with the man himself. He forced himself to 
appear insensible in becoming the agent of a 
pitiless order. If so he could draw upon 
himself hatred, so much the better, — his 
duty would be easier. There must be war 
between the victim and the executioner, — 
between the captive and the jailer. 

When the hour for the prisoner’s dinner 
arrived, Ludovic saw Gharney standing be- 
side his plant in profound and mournful 
contemf^lation. He did not now, as for- 
merly, advance gayly, saluting his god- 
daughter with caressing titles, and asking 
after the health of Monsieur and Madmrn; 
he crossed the court with a rapid step, 
affecting to suppose that Ohamey was in 
his chaniber, and that he must hasten to 
carry him his dinner. But at a movement 
of Chamey their eyes met, and Ludoyic 
stood still, struck with surprise at the change 
that so few days had wrought in the counte- 
nance of the prisoner. 

Watching and anxiety had furrowed his 
byow ; his colorless lips and face, his wasted 






cheeks, gave him a broken air, which the 
disorder of his hair and beard made still 
more marked. Spite of himself, Lndovic 
was stirred by pitiful emotion during this 
survey ; but all at once, recalling, without 
doubt, his ^rand resolutions, he glanced from 
the man to the plant, winked ironically, 
shrugged his shoulders with a mocking ges- 
ture, whistled an air, and was about to take 
his departure, when, with a mournful but 
expressive voice, Charney said to him, “ Lu- 
dovic, what have I done to you 1 ” 

To me ? — to me ? — nothing,” replied 
the jailer, troubled by the tone of reproach, 
and more moved than he wished to appear. 

Then,” said the Count, advancing towards 
him and seizing his hand, let us save her ! 
there is yet time, and I have found the 
means. Yes ; it cannot trouble the com- 
mandant : indeed, he need know nothing of 
it Procure for me some earth and a box, — 
we will raise the stones, — but only for an 
instant. Who will know it ? We will trans- 
plant — ” 

“ Tut, tut, tut ! ” said Ludovic, brusquely 
drawing away his hand ; “ to the devil with 
your flower ! It has made trouble enough 
for all of us, to begin wdth you, who will 
fall ill again. Make a drink of her ; that is 
all she is good for now.” 

Charney regarded him with a glance of 
indignation and scorn. 

“ If only you were concerned,” continued 
Ludovic j “ it is your affair, and that is all ; 
but the poor old \nan that you have deprived 
of his daughter, — he will never see her 
again, and to you he will owe it all.” 

His daughter ! How^ ? ” cried the Count. 
Ay, how^ to be sure ! ” continued the 
other, setting his basket of provisions on the 
ground, crossing his arms, and taking the 
attitude and air of a man who is going to 
scold vigorously ; one whips the horses, 
and does not wish the carriage to roll on ! 
One strikes the dagger, and is surprised at 
the wound ! What nonsense ! You wished 
to write to the Emperor, and you did so ; 
very well, — it is against the orders of the 
commandant, and he will punish you when 
he hears of it; that is right enough. But 
you needed a messenger to carry your letter, 
since you could not carry it yourself. This 
messenger was the young lady.” 

*^Whatl that young girl — she — ” 


You may affect astonishment ; did you 
suppose your correspondence with the Em- 
peror was to he by telegraph? — the tele- 
graph has other work to do. At all events, 
the commandant has discovered all ; — I do 
not know how, — by the guide, perhaps, for 
the young lady could not travel the route 
alone. Now the gate of the citadel is closed 
to her ; she and her father must live apart. 
Whose fault is it ? ” 

Charney buried his face in his hands. 

“ Unfortunate old man ! ” said he ; “ his only 
consolation I — And does he know ? — ” 

** He has known all since yesterday. Judge 
how much he loves you. — But your dinner is 
getting cold.” 

And Ludovic raised the basket, and con- 
veyed it into the chamber of tbe prisoner. 

The Count sank overwhelmed upon bis 
bench. For an instant he felt that he him- 
seK would crush Picciola with one blow, and 
so end all ; but Ms courage failed. Then a 
ray of hope shot through Ms mind. That 
poor young girl, who has so generously devot- 
ed herself to the cause of Picciola, and whose 
zeal in seeking succor for an unfortunate has 
met so cruel a reward, may have returned. 
Perhaps she was admitted to the Emperor. 

Yes, it is so ! Without doubt she has suc- 
ceeded, and it is that wMch has irritated the 
commandant against her. If he has in his 
hands the order for the liberation of Picciola, 
why is it delayed ? He must obey the Em- 
peroFs will ! 0, blessings on thee, noble 
girl ! Unfortunate child, separated from thy 
father on account of me ! 0, the half of my 
life, how gladly would I give it for thee, for 
thy happiness ! I would give it only that 
the door of this prison might he opened to 
thee ! ” 

— - 

CHAPTEE YIL 

Sgaeoely half an hour had elaped, when 
two civil officers wearing the national seaif, 
accompanied by the commandant of Eenes- ' 
treUa, presented themselves before Charney, 
and invited Mm to ascend to Ms chamber. ; 
When there, the commandant spoke. I 

He was a corpulent man, with a ^ ' 

bald head and thick gray A ^ 

scar, from his left eyebrow to his 
seemed to divide Ms face in two. A long ^ , | 
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Hue coat, *witli “broad skirts, buttoned to tbe 
throat, top-boots over Ms pantaloons, his 
hair slightly powdered, curling at the side, 
spurs to MwS boots (without doubt a maik of 
distinction, for the rheumatism as well as the 
exigencies of the place made him in fact the 
hrst prisoner in the citadel), — such was the 
exterior of this personage, whose only weapon 
was a cane. 

Appointed to the custody of political pris- 
oners, most of whom belonged to distin- 
guished families, he prided himself on Ms 
fine manners, notwithstanding Ms frequent 
loss of temper, and on his fine language, in 
spite of accustomed grammatical errors. He 
held himself erect, had a voice strong and 
emphatic, made many flourishes in saluting, 
and scratched Ms forehead when speaking. 

With these qualities, Colonel Morand, 
commandant of Fenestrella, yet passed for a 
fine specimen of a military man. 

Fiom the tone of courtesy with which he 
addressed him, and the official air of his two 
companions, Charney believed that they had 
brought an order of mercy for Picciola. 

Tile commandant wished him to say 
•whether he had ever used him unhand- 
somely in the exercise of Ms functions, by 
want of care or abuse of power. 

This preamble was a good augury. Char- 
ney certified all that the commandant de- 
sired. 

“You know, monsieur, continued the 
commandant, “that during your illness all 
cares were lavished upon you ; if it did not 
please you to submit to the prescriptions of 
the physicians, it was neither their fault nor 
ihjue, I thought that your convalescence 
woqW be hastened by the freer use of air 
exeriase, and almost entire liberty was 
accorded you to come and go in your coiui 
at J-dur pleasure.^ 

Charney thanked Mm by an inclination of 
hf h®d, but his impatience showed itself in 
the ef his lips. 

pursued the 

eomwndaht» to itos tone of a man "whose 
hate Ttep and whose con- 

sideraticm haS been Imappreeiated, “ you have 
infringed the Jaws of the forfress, of which 
you could not have, been li ignorance, You 
have almost compromised toe my rHations 

With the (latraof : 

:^enou, and even wllh th| : 


in causing to be placed before Mm a pe- 
tition — ” 

“ Placed before him ! he has then received 
it 1 interrupted Charney, 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Well ^ ” said the unfortunate man, trem- 
bling with hope. 

“ For this breach of discipline,” said the 
commandant, “ you are to be transferred to 
one of the cells of the old bastion, and to he 
kept in solitary confinement for one month.” 

“But as to the petition,” cried Charney, 
endeavoiing still to combat the cruel reality 
which w’as dispelling his last illusions, — 
“ what did the Emperor say 1 ” 

“ The Emperor does not trouble himself 
about such nonsense I ” was the disdainful 
reply. 

Charney sank into the only chair with 
which his chamber was furmshed, and from 
that moment seemed unconscious of all that 
was passing around him. 

“ That is not all,” said the commandant : 
“ your means of communication known, your 
relations with the world outside discovered, 
it is natural to suppose that your correspond- 
ence may be more extensive. Have you 
written to others beside Ms Majesty 1 ” 

The commandant waited in vain for a 
reply, and resumed, in a dryer tone, — 

“ A visit of inspection has been ordered, 
and these gentlemen, delegated by the Gov- 
ernor of Turin, will proceed at once to 
perform the duty in your presence, as the law 
commands. Before the execution of the 
order, do you desire to make any revelations 1 
Any such can only act favorably on your 
case.” 

The same silence on the part of the pris- 
oner. 

The commandant frowned till his bald 
head was wrinkled to the top, and, turning 
towards the officials, said, “Proceed, mes- 
sieurs.” 

The two then commenced a most vigorous 
examination, from the chimney to the mat- 
tress of the bed, and even the linings of the 
clothes of the prisoner. 

During this time the commandant paced 
slowly back and forth in the narrow cham- 
ber, striking, one by one, with the end of his 
cane, each plank of the floor, to jtidge whether 
xt might not cover some secret excavation for 
the concealment of importmt w aTen 
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preparations for an escape. He recalled to 
mind Latnde and others, who had escaped 
liom the Bastile. Three moats, deep and 
wide, walls ten feet in thickness, gratings, 
counterscarps, ramparts bristling with can- 
non, sentinels at eveiy postern and on eveiy 
parapet, had been of no avail against the 
perseverance of a man armed with a coid 
and a nail. 

Fenestrella was far from presenting such a 
girdle of strength and security. Since 1796 
only part of the fortifications had been kept 
in repair, and it was only guarded by a few 
sentinels outside of the outer walls. 

After researches as prolonged as it was 
possible to make in so small a room, nothing 
suspicious was found except a little glass 
bottle containing a black liquid, doubtless the 
ink ot the prisoner. 

Interrogated as to the means employed by 
him to obtam this ink, he turned on Ms chair 
towards the window, and commenced drum- 
ming on the glass vdth his fingers, making 
no reply to the question. 

The dressing-case remained to be examined. 
They demanded the key. He let it fall, 
rather than gave it to them. 

Colonel Morand no longer showed the 
same courtesy of look and manner. He was 
nearly suffocated with rage. With purple face 
and flashing eyes, maddened by the confined 
space of the chamber, he constantly but- 
toned and unbuttoned his coat with trem- 
bling hands, as if to give vent to the transport 
of anger which possessed him. 

Suddenly, by a spontaneous movement, 
the satellites of justice, occupied in taking 
an inventory of the contents of the dressing- 
case, holding it in one hand and examining 
it with the other, came quickly to the win- 
dow, to bring the full light of day to bear 
upon it, and, with joyous faces, exclaimed 
with one voice, We have it ! we have it 

Then drawing out from under the do\ibIe 
bottom a quantity of handkerchiefs covered 
with fine and close writing, they were sure 
that they had discovered proofs of a vast 
conspiracy. 

At the sight of the profanation of his pre- 
cious archives, Charney rose, extended his 
arm as if to snatch them, opened his mouth ; 
then, suddenly calming himself, he again sat 
down, and remained immovable, without 
having pronounced a word. 


But this first expressive start had sufficed 
to cause the commandant to attach a high 
importance to the capture. 

By his order the handkerchiefs were at 
once deposited in a bag, sealed, and labelled ; 
the hottle and even the toothpick were con- 
fiscated. A report was prepared, and Charney 
requested to sign it, to attest its exactitude. 
With this request, by a gesture, he refused to 
comply. 

Record is made of this refusal, and his 
immediate transfer to the cell of the old bas- 
tion is ordered. 

Ah, how painful, vague, and confused were 
the thoughts that crow^ded Ms Main, but one 
sentiment of grief overpowered all others in 
the heart of the stricken man. He had not 
even given a mocking smile at the triumph 
of these men in carrying off the record of his 
observations on his plant, thinking them ma- 
terials for law proceedings and proofs of 
conspiiacy. Alas, he was to be forever sep- 
arated from his souvenirs ! The lover from 
whom are taken the letters and the portrait of 
his adored mistiess whom he will never see 
again can alone understand the profound 
anguish of the prisoner. To save Picciola 
he had compromised his pride, his honor ; 
he had broken the heart of an old man and 
daikened the life of a young girl ; and of all 
which had made life of any value to him 
nothing remained, not even the lines traced 
by Mm recording his sacred studies. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

The intercession of JosepMne had not, 
then, been as effective as it had at first prom- 
ised to be. After her gentle pleading ior 
the plant and the prisoner, when she placed 
in HapoleoMs hand the handkerchief con- 
taining the missive, he recalled the offence to 
his pride given by the malapropos distraction 
of the Empress during the exhibition of the 
morning at Marengo, and the signature of 
Charney increased the disagreeable impres- 
sion. 

Has the man become insane 1 ^ said fie j 
‘‘ what comedy does he pretend to play wS|fi. 
me 1 A Jacobin botanist t I shall % 
j surprised to hear Marat go into ecstasies over 
[ the beauties of nature, or to see Oouthoil pr^ 
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sent Mmself at the convention with a rose in 
his buttonhole.” 

Josephine would have raised her voice to 
object to the title of Jacobin so carelessly 
given to the Count, but at this moment a 
chamberlain came to announce to the Em- 
peror that the generals, the ambassadors, as 
well as the deputies of the Italian provinces, 
awaited him in the hall of reception. He 
hastened to join them. When there, inspired 
more by their presence than by the contents of 
the petition, he took occasion, from the name 
of the petitioner, to break forth with great 
violence against idealists and philosophers ; 
returning again to the Jacobins, declaring 
that he knew very well how to subdue and 
bring them to seek for mercy. And he raised 
his voice with a tone of menace and resolu- 
tion, not that he was really as much excited 
as he wished to make it appear, hut, always 
ready to take advantage of circumstances, he 
wished that his words should he heard and 
repeated, especially by the Prussian ambas- 
sador present in the assembly. It was his 
proclamation of his divorce from the prin- 
ciples of the Bevolution. 

To please the master each one added some- 
thing to the speech. The Governor of Tu- 
rin, above all, Jacques- Abdallah Menou, 
forgetting, or rather denying, Ms former prin- 
ciples, broke out into violent attacks upon 
the Bmtuses of the clubs and taverns of Italy 
and Prance, and there was soon in the impe- 
perial circle a unanimous chorus of virulent 
imprecations against conspirators, revolution- 
ists, and Jacobins, such that Josephine began 
to tremble before the terrible storm which 
she had raised. 

leckwering somewhat from her alarm, she 
apltoched the ear of Hapoleon, and in a 
haif-lklighing tone said, — 

^ why all tMs violence 1 It is not a 
of Jacobins and revolutionists, but of 
a poot Aver Vho has never conspired against 

T A stalled hm dioulders. ** Bo 

you believe I am duped by such idle 
talk]” cried he.^ ^This Okmx&Y ^ a dan- 
» The flover is 


dant ? Is this the sort of surveillance that 
exists in the prisons of state 1 ” 

The Empress tiied once more to defend her 
protegee. 

Enough, Madame,” said the master. 

And Josephine, abashed and discouraged, 
was silenced, and dropped her eyes under the 
look with which he regarded her. 

Menou, vexed by the reprimand of the 
Emperor, had not been sparing of his re- 
proaches to the commandant of Fenestrella, 
and he in his turn had hastened to treat with 
rigor the two prisoners to whom he owed 
such sharp rebuke. 

Girhardi, already separated from his daugh- 
ter, — who, with a heart full of hope, had 
only come in sight of the gates of the fortress 
to he met with an order to quit immediately 
the territory of Fenestrella, to return there 
no more, — had that morning been subjected, 
like Cliamey, to a domiciliary visit ; hut 
there had resulted from it nothing that could 
compromise him. 

But emotions more painful than those re- 
sulting from the taking away of Ms manu- 
script were reserved for the Count. 

When, to pass to the cell of the bastion, 
he descended to the court-yard, following the 
commandant and Ms two acolytes, whether 
Colonel Morand had not noticed it in passing 
before, or that he wished to be revenged for 
the obstinate silence of Chamey during his 
visit, his anger seemed to be redoubled at the 
sight of the slight scaffolding erected around 
the plant. 

^‘What is all this?” said he to Ludovic. 
“Is it thus that you watch your prison- 
ers?^^ 

“That, my Colonel,” replied he, hesitat- 
ing, with a sort of groan, with one hand tak- 
ing Ms pipe from his mouth and with the 
other touching his cap with a military salute, 
“that is the plant, you know, which is so 
good for the gout and other maladies.” 

Then, letting his right arm fall to Ms side, 
with his left he replaced his pipe in its habit- 
ual place. 

“Truly,” resumed the Colonel, “if these 
gentlemedi were allowed to have their way, 
the chambers and the courts of the dtadel 
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Liidovic regarded in turn tlie plant, Char- 
ney, and the commandant ; then attempted 
to murmur some words of justification. 

“ Be <iuiet, and obey instantly,” cried the 
Colonel. 

Ludovic removed his pipe from his mouth, 
extinguished it, shook out the ashes, laid it 
upon a ledge of the wall, and piepared to 
execute the order. He divested himself ot 
his coat and cap, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether as if to gain coui'age. All at once, as 
if he acquired new strength from the anger 
of his chief, he seized and threw away the 
mattings of braided straw ; he tore them to 
pieces and dispersed them about the court 
with a sort of rage. Next in turn came the I 
twigs which had served as supports for the 
matting ; these he pulled up one after the 
other, broke them over his knee, and trod 
them under his feet. It seemed as if his old 
affection for Picciola had turned to hate, and 
that he was wreaking his vengeance upon 
her. 

During this time Chamey stood motion- 
less, with his eyes fixed eagerly upon his 
plant, thus left shelterless, as if with his gaze 
he would still i^rotect it. 

The day had been cool and the sky cloudy. 
The stem had raised its head somewhat since 
the day before, and from the withered 
branches had sprung several little verdant 
shoots. It seemed as if Picciola were gath- 
ering all her strength to die. 

What ! Picciola, his Picciola ! his world 
of reality and his world of illusions, the 
pivot on which turned his life, that which 
irradiated his thoughts, — all to be annihi- 
lated ! And he, poor captive, the expiation 
of whose crime Providence had suspended, 
was to be suddenly arrested in his progress 
towards true knowledge. How should he 
henceforth occupy his sad leisure? What 
will fill the void in his heart ? Picciola, the 
desert hitherto peopled by thee is to become 
again a desert. No more projects, no more 
study, no more intoxicating dreams, no more 
observations to record, nothing more to love ’ 
0, how narrow will his prison seem I how 
heavy the air which he will breathe ! It 
will he only a tomb, — the tomb of Picciola ! 
This golden branch, this sibylline bough 
whieh has had powei: to exorcise the evil 
demons with whicji he was possessed, will 
be no longer there to defend him against 


himself. Can he live again his old life of an 
incredulous philosopher face to face with his 
hitter thoughts ? No ! sooner die than enter 
again into that chilling night from which she 
has drawn him ! 

At this moment Chamey saw a shadow 
pass the little grated window. It was the 
old man. 

“ Ah,” said he to himself, I have snatched 
from him his only blessing ; I have deprived 
him of his daughter ! Without doubt he 
comes to curse me and to rejoice in my tor- 
ment.” 

As he glanced up he could see that he was 
clasping the bars of the window with his 
feeble hands, which trembled with emotion. 
Chamey did not dare to raise his eyes to ask 
from the bottom of his heart pardon of the 
only man whose esteem he cared to possess ; 
he feared to see on that noble countenance 
the justly merited expression of reproach or 
disdain ; and when their eyes did meet, the 
look of tender compassion with which the 
poor father (forgetting his own griefs to sym- 
pathize with those of his companion in mis- 
fortune) regarded him, touched the depth 
of his heart, and two tears, the only ones 
that he had ever shed, sprang from his 
eyes. 

These tears were sweet to him, but his 
pride caused him to dash them quickly away. 
He would not be suspected of cowardlj^ 
weakness by the men who surrounded 
him. 

Of all the witnesses of this scene, the two 
officials alone, indifferent spectators, seemed 
to understand nothing of the drama which 
they witnessed. They looked by turns at 
the prisoner, the old man, the commandant, 
the jailer, — were astonished at the lively and 
diverse emotions imprinted on each face, and 
whisperingly wondered whether some impor- 
tant hiding-place was not concealed under- 
neath this plant so carefully barricaded. 

However, the fatal work proceeded. Di- 
rected by the Colonel, Ludovic attempted to 
throw down the supports of the rustic befich ; 
but they resisted his efforts. 

" An axe, take an axe,” cried the Colonel. 

Ludovic took one; it slipped h& 
hands. 

Finish immediately ! ” said the Oqlpiifei. 

At the first blow the seat cl^kekei*; lit the 
third it fell to the ground iuduvic 
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bent over tbe plant standing alone in the They came but just in time, 
midst of the debris. At the noise which announced their en- 

The face of the Count was wan and de- trance, Ludovic relaxed his grasp of PiccioLi, 
jected ; the sweat stood in large drops upon raised his head, and he and Charney, both 
his brow. with pale faces, gazed at each other. 

“ Monsieur, monsieur, why kill it ? It The aide-de-camp delivered to Colonel Mo- 
will soon die itself,^^ cried he at last, descend- rand an order from the Governor of Turin ; 
ing again to the character of suppliant. the Colonel read it, and with a hesitating 
The Colonel looked at him, smiled ironi- movement took two or three turns in the 
cally, and in his turn made no reply. court-yard, striking his cane on the ground, 

Then,” said Charney, with violence, ‘^1 — compared the missive which he had just 
will crush it ! I will tear it up myself ! ” received with that of the day before, — then 
I forbid you to touch it ! ” said the com- at last, after raising his eyebrow's again and 
mandant, with his harsh voice, extending his again in token of great astonishment, he put 
cane before Charney as if to place a barrier on a semi-courteous air, approached Charney, 
between the prisoner and his darling. Then, and gi'aciously gave into his hands the letter 
in obedience to ‘ 

him, Ludovic seized Picciola with his two 
hands, and 
earth. 


an imperative order from | of the General. 

The prisoner read aloud what follows : — 

was about to uproot it from the 

His Majesty the Emperor and King has 
The Count, struck dumb with grief, stood transmitted to me the order. Monsieur the 
gazing at it. Commandant, to inform you that he consents 

At the base of the stem, near the lowest to the request of Monsieur Charney relative 
branches, where the sap still flowed, a little to the plant w’hich is growung between tlie 
blossom, fresh and brilliant, was- just open- pavements of the prison-court. Those wliich 
ing. Already the others hung drooping upon incommode it must be raised. I charge - you 
their withered stems. This one alone still to see to the execution of this order, and to 
had life ; it alone was not wounded, crushed, consult upon the subject with Monsieur 
stifled, by the grasp of the large, rough hands Charney.” 
of the jailer. The corolla, slightly shaded 

by a fe-w leaves, was turned towards Charney. “ Vive l^empereur ! ” cried Ludovic 
He fancied that its perfume was exhaled to- “ Vive Vempereur murmured another 
wards him, and through eyes dim with gath- voice, which seemed to issue from the w’all. 
enng tears he seemed to see it bud, expand, During the reading the commandant stood 
and di^ The man and the plant exchanged leaning upon his. cane ; the two men of the 
a farewell look. scarfs, unable to find the key to all tliis, 

it at this moment, when so many passions seemed confounded, and sought in their own 
interests were centred in a humble plant, minds some connection between these events 
strainers had suddenly entered that prison- and the conspiracy which they had imamned 
court, whep the heavens shed only a^ombre The aide-de-camp and the page wondered why 
^ to light, would they not have judged such haste had been necessary. At last the 

addressing himself to Charney, said, 
their tricolored “ There is a postscript from the Empress.” 

orders, ^ that they were witnessing some 

recommend Monsieur Charney to the 

read? particularly obliged to him for aU that he 

sSLr^^t^ “k condition of his pris- 

Btrmgera enter ! Behold them 1 ,,;i, oner. “JoaFmnJ" 

Cteei8»aide4e4«p,iQf'4ie«^;M4B<>^ ■ ' " ' ' ' ' 

1 ” cried Ludovic. 

^^l«te they 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER L 

The commandant of Fenestrella resnmed 
all his courtesy towards the proUg^e of her 
Majesty, the Empress and Queen. Not only 
was Charney not removed to the cell of the 
bastion, but he was allowed to reconstruct 
all the frames for sheltering Picciola, who 
now, languishing from her semi-transplant- 
ing, more than ever needed them. 

Colonel Morand had so well calmed his 
rage against the man and the plant, that 
eveiy morning Ludovic was sent with a mes- 
sage Irom him, asking if Charney desired 
anything, and inquiring after the health of 
Picciola, 

Taking advantage of this good-will, Char- 
ney obtained from his munificence pens, ink, 
and paper, in order to record anew from mem- 
ory his studies and observations on vegeta- 
ble physiology ; for the letter of the Governor 
of Tuiin did not annul the right of search 
and seizure. The two emissaries of justice 
had carried away his archives on cambric, 
and after a profound examination, declaring 
that they were unable, notwithstanding their 
efforts, to find the key of this correspond- 
ence, they had despatched it all to Paris, to 
the minister of police, there to he studied, 
deciphered, by experts. 

But a more important privation, a loss 
whi®* he could not supply, was imposed 
u|ci0| CSha^ey. 

lie MBinandant, revenging upon Gir- 
hardi the reproaches of General Menou con- 
cerning; his careless surveillance, had banished 
hhn to another part of the fortress. This 
separatie% which threw the old man into 
complete isolaiion, weighed upon the heart 
of wiii Mtter self-condemnation, 

&d nullified the s^ect of the fitvots of the t 
Coloi^ ^ / ; 

Hepa^4agm#ite<rf&eaay withM^ 1 

eyes fixed upon the grating aud the closed f 
windoT^. In imagmathm he again behdld 1 
the good old man ah the when with 1 

great effort he pressed hfe a]^ through the 1 
lower bars, vainly endeavotbg^ to touch a 
friendly hand; he saw ;hrs‘ Jetitipii- to ihe ( 
Hsh|l^or gracing |hi t 


of a cord, it mounted to that window, from 
him to Girhardi, from Girhardi to Theresa, 
from Theresa to the Empress ; and behind 
these bars again shone forth the look of pity 
and pardon which had so lately come to him 
with such sustaining power in the midst of 
his anguish ; and he heard the cry of joy 
hurst from a broken heart when the message 
of mercy to Picciola had at last come. 

It is to him, to them, that he owes that 
mercy, and for that mad attempt which could 
only benefit bim, they alone had been pun- 
ished, — cruelly punished. Poor father I 
poor daughter ! 

In imagination he often saw her again in 
the same place where he had seen her for 
one moment on his awaking from that pain- 
ful dream which to him piedicted the death 
of his plant. On that day, in the confusion 
of his thoughts, he had seemed to recognize 
in her all the features of the Picciola of his 
di earns ; and it is thus that he now pictures 
her. 

As the prisoner was nourishing these sweet 
visions, with his eyes turned to the former 
residence of Girhardi, something stirred be- 
hind the dim and dusty glass ; the little 
window was opened, — a woman appeared 
at the grating. Her skin was brown and 
swarthy ; she had an enormous goitre, and 
evil, avaricious eyes. It was the wife of 
Ludovic. 

From that time Charney saw no more 
bright visions in looking at the little win- 
dow. 


CHAPTER II. 

I Freeh from her fetters, surrounded by 
I good earth, with a large frame of pavement, 
Picciola repaired her disasters, raised her 
head again, and came out triumphant from 
all her tribulations. Nevertheless, she had 
lost her flowers, with the exception of the 
last little blossom which had opened at the 
base of the stem. 

In the swelling seed which ripened in the 
calyx, Charney foresaw new and sublime dis- 
coveries.: ^For now there could be full de- 
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velopment ; there -was more than enough | 
earth for Picciola. She might become a 
mother, and see her children grow np under 
her shadow. 

In watching it, he was seized with a desire 
to know the true name of this companion 
with whom he had passed such happy hours. 

“ What ! shall I not give to Picciola, the 
poor foundling, the name with which science 
or custom has dowered her beforehand, in 
common with her sisters of the mountains 
and plains?” 

The next time the commandant visited 
him, Charney spoke to him of his desire to 
possess a work on botany. Without refusing 
his demand, the Colonel, wishing to scieen 
himself from responsibility, referred the mat- 
ter to the Governor of Piedmont. Menou 
hastened, not only to send him one work 
upon the subject, but despatched an enormous 
pile of volumes from the library of Tuiin, to 
aid the prisoner in Ms researches, — ^^hoj)ing,” 
wrote he, “that her Majesty, the Empress 
and Queen, well versed herself in this sort 
of knowledge, as in many others, would not 
be displeased to know the name of that flower 
in which she had shown such a lively interest.” 

At the sight of this mass of science, which 
Ludovic, bending under the weight of the 
burden, brought to him, Charney smiled. 

“ Is there, then, need of such heavy artil- 
lery,” said he, “ to induce my flower to give 
me her name ? ” 

Nevertheless, it was with a sentiment of 
real pleasure that he once more held a book 
in his hand. He turned over the leaves with 
that thrill of curiosity which in old times he 
had felt when the mysteiies of science were 
his chief interest. The only knowledge that 
he desired and coveted now was concerning 
flowers, the knowledge of Nature in her most 
lovely expression of herself. 

“ If ever I am released from this prison,” 
said he to Mmself, “I will be a botanist. 
There, no more scholastic controversies and 
pedantries, which mislead instead of enlight- 
ening. Nature must show herself always the 
same to her disciples, always true though 
changing, always beautitul though un- 
adorned.” 

And he interrogated the newly arrived 
volumes, asking them also their names and 
titles. Xhere were the “ Species Plantarum” 
of linnseus, the “ Institutiones rei herbari?©” 
52 


of Tournefort, the “Theatrum Botanicum” 
of Baubin, the “ Phytograpiha,” the “Ben- 
drologia,” the “ Agrostogiaphia ” of Plukenet, 
of Aldrovande, and of Scheuchzer ; besides 
many others, both French and Italian. 

Although somewhat dismayed at this for- 
midable mass of science, Charney was not 
discouraged, and, as a preparation for his 
premeditated researches, he opened first the 
smallest of the volumes to look at the index, 
to see how great a variety of denominations 
a vegetable could bear. 

He w-ould have liked to choose in this 
floral calendar between Alcea, Alisima, An- 
dryala, Bromelia, Celosia, Coronilla, Euphra- 
sia, Helvella, Passiflora, Primula, Santolina, 
or other names sweet to the lips, harmonious 
to the ear. 

All at once the fear presented itself that 
Ms plant might bear a harsh and ungraceful 
name, a name with a masculine or neuter 
termination, which would be at variance with 
all his ideas concerning his little friend and 
companion. 

What would become of the young girl of 
Ms dreams if he was obliged to apply to her 
such a designation as Hydrocharis, or Sa- 
tyrium, or Gossypium, Cynoglossum, or 
Cucubalus, Cenchrus, Ruscus ! or even some 
common name more barbarous still ; as, Rest- 
ox, Flytrap, Sow-bread, Poor-maMs-herb, 
Crane^s-biU, Dog^s-tooth, Hare’s-ear, Fox^s- 
tail, Snapdragon, Goat’s-beard, or HarPs- 
tongue? Would it not be enough to dis- 
enchant Mm forever ? No I he would not 
risk such a trial. 

Spite of himself, however, he took up in 
turn each volume, turned over the leaves, and 
went into ecstasies over the innumerable mar- 
vels of nature, hut was irritated by the love 
of system in men, which had made of that 
study, heretofore so attractive to him, the 
hardest, most technical, most involved of the 
sciences. 

For eight days he devoted Mmself to the 
analysis of his plant, in order to learn her 
name, hut without success. 

In this chaos of strange words, tossed from 
one system to another, bewildered in the 
midst of this vast and ponderous ^nonyihy, 
— a veritable iron network covering the sci- 
ence of botany as if to Mde its eha®s^ ind 
weigMng upon it almost to the point ic^ i^- 
focation, — in vain he cqusulted ajl we 
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thors, one after the other, descending j 5 .’om 
class to order, from order to genus, from 
genus to species, from species to vaiiety, con- 
stantly losing the trace, and ending by ciiis- 
11 g his untaitMul guides alwa^'S at vaiiance 
with each other, not only concerning the gen- 
eral nomenclature, but sometimes also as to 
the I ame and lunctions of each organ ot the 
plant. 

In the midst of his investigations, a thou- 
times repeated, the little flow ei, the only 
tiuwer, interrogated petal by petal, examined 
cn on to the depth of its calyx, suddenly be- 
ttjue detached under the hand of the ana- 
1 } '1% the dissector, and fell, cairymg with it 
all projects ior the study ol the seed and all 
hojie ot fructification. 

(%amey, filled with dismay, stood for a 
time speechless , then apostrophizing with 
an agitated voice and a wrathful look the 
\olumes which lay open upon his knees and 
around him, — 

“Why did I ever think of consulting 
you^^^ ciied he. “She shall be called Pic- 
ci(da ! nothing but Picciola, the prisonei’s 
plant, his consolatnce, his fiiend. What need 
has she of another name, and why do I wish 
to know any other? Fool that I am' is 
theie no remedy for this thirst for knowl- 
edge 1 Can one never be cured of it ^ 

And following an angry impulse, he sei/cal 
the books one after the other, and dashed 
them to the ground. A bit of paper fell 
from the leaves of one of them and finttered 
into the court. Oharney picked it up, and 
found that it contained these few words, re- 
cently written, and in the hancUvriting of a 
woman : — • 

^ If ope, and tell your neighbor to hope, 
fc^ ^ do not forget either of you.^’ 


OBAPTER III 

Chaeket roil and t€read twenty times 
tliia note, of wMoh te tuning could not 
be doubtful; foi?, among Woimen, one only 
had been for him aU. heart all devotion : and 
ftat woman ha had I did, not 

know the sotmt of § sud- 
denly she ahotdd h© WonM 

me Been able to eli^ lla 


I Arguses and get this letter to his hands? 
i “ Tell your neighbor to hope ! Poor daugh- 
- ter, who dared not name her father ! Poor 

■ fath( 1, to whom he could not even show this 
i souvenir of his daughter 1 

In thinking ol this good old man, whose 
• burden of soirow he had been the means of 
1 making so heavy, and whose pain he was not 
peimitted to assuage, Charney was broken- 

■ hearted with legret, and in his sleepless 
nights the image of the unhappy Girhardi 
w^as ever before him. 

During one of these nights an unusual 
noise wm heaid in the chamber above his, 
wmich had, till then, been unoccupied ; this 
filled his mind with conjectuies, each one 
moie stiange than the other. 

In the morning, Ludo\ic entered Ms cham- 
ber with an air of business, and although he 
endeavored to compose his countenance with 
dzscietion, his eyes, spaikling and animated, 
announced some great news. 

“ What is the inattei ? ” said Chainey to 
him ; “ and what happened last night in the 
room above ” 

“ 0 , nothing, Signor Count, nothing, ex- 
cept that there arrived yesterday several new 
piisoners, and the chambers which have been 
vacant wall now be occupied. Yes,” pui- 
^iied he, with an affected tone of consiclera- 
lioii, “it will be necessary for you to share 
the enjoyment of your court-yard wuth a 
companion in captivity; but do not be 
tioubled, we receive heie only good honest 
men : (when I say honest men, I mean there 
aie no thieves among them.) But here comes 
the new man to make you his installation 
V isit.” 

At this unexpected announcement, Char- 
ney rose, filled with surpiise, but haidly 
knowing w^hether to be pleased or anno3"ed 
by this change, when he looked up and saw 
at the door of his room Girhardi I 

Without a W’ord they sprang to meet each 
other ; their clasped hands bore witness to 
their joy, and through their eyes their souls 
met 

“Well, well,” said Liidovic, laughing, “I 
see that the acq[uaintance will be soon made ” ; 
and he w'^ent out, leaving the two together in 
a transport of delight. 

After this moment of . most expressive 
sil^nce^ " Who, then, has reunited ns ?” said, 
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‘‘It is my daughter, I cannot doubt it. 
How can I be mistaken ? All the happiness 
that has come to me in my life has been 
through her." 

Chamey bowed his head with a confused 
air, and his hands pressed again those of the 
old man. Then drawing from his dressing- 
case a little paper, he presented it to him, 
saying, “ Do you know this handwriting ? ” 

“ It is hers ! ” cried Girhardi ; “ it is the 
writing of my daughter, of my Theresa ! 
No, she has not forgotten us, and there has 
been no delay in the fulfilment of prom- 
ise, since we are now reunited. But how did 
you receive this 1 ” 

Chamey told him, — and then, without 
thinking, made a movement as if to take 
possession of it again ; but seeing Girhardi 
hold it with hands trembling from emotion, 
reading it slowly word by word, letter by 
letter, kissing it a hundred times, he felt that 
it no longer belonged to him, and ith the 
thought came a sharp pang of regret which 
he could not explain to himself. 

After the first moments, in which they 
talked of Theresa, with all possible conjec- 
tures as to her fate and the place wheie she 
might be, Girhardi, looking with a sentiment 
of curiosity about the chamber of his host, 
stopped before each of the inscriptions on the 
wall. 

The modification of two of them by added 
words, the new-comer had no doubt was ow- 
ing to the influence of the plant, and he could 
easily appreciate the importance of the part 
it had played in its effect upon the prisoner. 

One of the sentences contained these 
words : — 

“ Mankind are on the earth, as they will 
hereafter be under it, — side by side, but 
without any bond of union. For the body, 
the world is a populous arena, where one is 
jostled on all sides ; for the heart, it is a 
solitary desert." 

Girhardi took a bit of charcoal and added, — 

“ If one has not a friend I " 

Then turning gently to his companion, he 
opened to him his arms. 

Still under the influence of the thoughts 
which had stirred Ms inmost soul, with pal- 
pitating heart and moistoied eyes, Chamey 
threw himself upon the offered hreast, and 
the two sealed the holy pact of friendship by 
$ anfl earnest embrace. 


The next day they breakfasted together 
tHe-d-Ute m Chamey^s room, one seated on 
the bed, the other on the chair, having be- 
tween them the little carved table, upon 
which, beside the double ration of thepiison, 
was a fine lake-trout, lobsters from the Ce- 
nise, a bottle of excellent Mondovi wine, and 
an appetizing morsel of Milesian cheese, 
known throughout Italy under the name of 
ruUola. This was a feast for cajitives ! But 
Girhardi did not lack money, nor the com- 
mandant complaisance, smce his new orders. 

Their conversation was full of confidence 
and sweetness. 

Chamey had never so enjoyed the pleas- 
ures of the table ; never had repast seemed 
to him so delicious. If exercise and the 
waters of Eurotas served as seasoning to the 
black broth of the Spartans, the presence and 
conversation of a friend adds still more to the 
fla^ or of the most simple dishes. 

Confidences naturally followed. The two 
already loved each other so well, though 
knowing each other so slightly. Without 
q[uestions, without hesitations, without pre- 
amble, simply as the fulfilment of the con- 
tract of friendsMp entered into the day 
before, Chamey recounted his pride and 
self-satisfaction in his stndies, and the ridicu- 
lously vain foUy of his youth. The old man 
then spoke, and confessed also the errors of 
his early hfe. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Girhardi was bom in Turin, where his 
father possessed extensive works for the man- 
ufacture of arms. 

Through Piedmont, ideas, as well as mer- 
chandise, had always passed from France to 
Italy and from Italy to France. Of the one, 
as of the other, some remained by the way. 
The breath of France had blown upon his 
father : he was a philosopher, a disciple of 
Voltaire, a reformist. The breath of Italy 
had blown upon his mother : she was a 
(Mvote to excess. As to him, poor child, — 
loving, respecting, listening to them both 
with the same confidence, — he necessarl^^ 
partook of the two natures. Ee;pub]|c4n, 
d^ot, he dreamed of the united hi 
I religion and liberty, — a chama|a^ 

1 without doubt, but to be arra^g^ aceordfceg 
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to bis ideas ; and be was twenty. Then, one 
was young at twenty years. 

He hastened to pledge bimself to both par- 
ties. 

At that time the Piedmontese nobility en- 
joyed certain privileges bmniliating to other 
classes of society. They alone, for example, 
could occupy a box at the theatre, and — 
would one believe it — dance at a public 
ball ! for the dance was held to be an aristo- 
cratic exercise, and the common people were 
only allowed to be present as spectators. 

At the head of a band ol young men of the 
people, Giacomo Girhardi one day openly 
braved this singular privilege. He boldly 
formed a plebeian (xuadrille m the midst ol 
the quadiilles of the nobles. The patrician 
dancers were indignant ; the plebeian dancers 
and spectators raised vociferous cries in claim- 
ing the dance for all. To that seditious 
clamor, other cries of “liberty” succeeded ; 
and in the tumult which followed, after ! 
twenty challenges offered and refused, not 
from cowardice but from pride, the impru- ; 
dent Girhardi, carried away by the ardor of ^ 
his youth and his ideas, struck a blow upon | 
the cheek of one of the proudest and most i 
highly titled of his adversaries. 

The insult was serious. The powerful 
family of San Marsano swore to be avenged ; 
tbe chevaliers of Saint Maurice, even those 
of the Annunciade, in short, all the nobility 
of the country, who, in their peril, became 
one body, — each one felt himself insulted in 
his own proper person. 

By the order of his father, Giacomo took 
with one of his relatives, vicar of a 
village in the principality of Masser- 
in the environs of Bielje, But, notwith- 
standing his flight, he was condemned, for 
(tetumacy, to five years’ exile from Turin, 

The ^nwise importance given to the affair, 
whMi w$s called “ the dancing conspiracy,” 
made a hmw of Giacomo in the eyes of his 
regarded him as the 
avenger of the people; others, as one of 
idtose dar^rdds^ innovator^ ivho dream of a 
nniv'etirt at courf the 

giver of wal m Ode the 

ihost acive 

the poor young factionist, was quietly aiding 


the vicar in his parish dut: 
tendant at chur^, and a < 
cant. ■ 


hen, one This troubled commencement of a life 
which promised to flow so calmly influenced 
)otb par- lor a long time the fate of Giacomo Girhardi. 

The old man paid dearly for the follies of 
ility en- the young man, for upon his arrest lor his 
to other pretended crime against the First Consul, 
ixample, his accusers did not fail to lay great stress 
, and — upon the judgment which had long ago been 
i public passed upon him as a disturber of the peace 
n aristo- and an ungovernable republican, 
pie were From the time of his leaving Turin, and 
ors. during his exile, that love of equality which 
m of the he had received from his father w^as extin- 
openly guished within him, and the religious senti- 
^ boldly ments which he inherited from Ms mother 
midst ol developed more and more, 
patrician He soon carried them to excess ; and Ms 
[dancers relative, the good and worthy ecclesiastic, 
in claim- whose intentions were excellent, but whose 
seditious views were perhaps somewhat contracted, 
jceeded ; instead of trying to calm his enthusiasm, 
sd, after excited and encouraged it, hoping to make 
sed, not for him of Christian humility a buckler 
5 impru- against the impetuosity of his character, 
ardor of Later he saw how unwise his course had been. 

>w upon Giacomo had but one desire, made but one 
nd most vow, — to be a priest. 

To ward off tMs blow, which would de- 
powerful prive them of their only son, his lather and 
venged ; mother withdrew him from the tutelage of 
Bn those the vicar, and taking advantage of his affec- 
nobility tion for them, they persuaded, or rather 
, became constrained Mm by supplications and tears, 
suited in to marry, 

Giacomo married ; but bis marriage re- 
mo took suited very differently from their expecta- 
Lcar of a tions. His wife was young and beautiful, 
Masser- and he inspired her with the most tender 
notwith- affection. He used his influence ovei her 
med, for heart, and all the power of Ms impassioned 
Turin, eloquence, not to set before her the joys of 
he affair, home, but the delights of a religious life, 
spiraey,” He succeeded completely, so well, that his 
es of Ms young wife retir^ to a convent, and he 
as the returned to the environs of Bielle. 
i one of At a short distance from the village rose a 
earn of a chain of mountains, the last spur of the 
ourt the Pennine Alps. At the base of Mount Mu- 
le d the crone, the most elevated of these mountains, 
tie party, was a little valley, sombre and dark, envel- 
ly aiding oped in mist, bristling with rocks, bordered 
stant by precipices seeming from a distance to 
to Dante’s description of the mouth 
' ^ fe# ‘ fs Warer, tine 
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rocks skowed themselves decked with verdnie 
pleasing to the sight ; the precipices were 
declivities with gentle slopes, where flowering 
shrubs formed a ladder of vegetation ; the 
little hills were covered with natural thick- 
ets ; the mists, changing in hue with the 
rays of the sun, by turns white, rose-colored, 
violet, at last wholly disappeared. Then 
one perceived, at the bottom of the lovely 
valley, a lake flve hundred feet wide, fed by 
spiings, and from which sprang, with mur- 
muring music, the little river of Oioppa, 
which, after flowing a short distance, encir- 
cles one of the hills of the chain at the sum- 
mit of which is a church erected at great cost, 
and dedicated by the piety of the people to 
the Virgin Mary. This church is the most 
celebrated in the country. 

If we believe the legend, Saint Eusebius, 
on his return from Syria, deposited in this 
isolated place the statue in wood of the 
Viigin, carved by Saint Luke the Evangelist, 
that it might be preserved from the profana- 
tions of the Arians. 

In this little valley, on the point of these 
rocks, on the slopes of these precipices, on 
the banks of this lake and this river, on this 
mountain, in this church, at the foot of this 
statue, Giacomo Girhardi passed five years 
of his life, forgetting the whole world, his 
friends, his family, his wife, his mother, for 
the Virgin of Oroppa I 

Not knowing that credulity is not faith, 
that superstition leads to idolatry, that all 
excess alienates from God, it was not the 
heavenly Mary, the mother of Christ, that 
he adored, but Im image of the Virgin, the 
virgin of the mountain. His days and nights 
passed in prayer and tears at the feet of this 
image, repenting of imaginary sins. In vain | 
the good vicar, alarmed by this fanatical | 
enthusiasm, sought to bring him to reason, — ’ 
everything was useless. In order to divert 
his mind from this ardent and dangerous pre- 
occupation, he proposed that he should visit 
other places dedicated to the Virgin ; hnt 
what to him were our Lady of Loretto, or 
Saint Mary of Bologne or of Milan 1 What 
he adofed was that patticiilar block of wood, 
black and worm-eaten, and not the holy 
mother there so unworthily represented. 

What this sentiment lost in depth it gained 
in breadth. The Virgin of Oroppa was sutr- 
rounded by a retinue of sainte. Giacomo 


had invested these with all celestial power, 
all the attributes of the Deity. One he 
asked to dissipate the clouds charged with 
hail, which from the heights of Mount 
Mucrone sometimes descended upon the 
vaUey ; another, to soften the regrets of his 
mother, or sustain his wife in her trials ; one 
was to watch over his sleep, another to 
defend bim from the tempter; and so on. 
His devotion became an impure polytheism, 
and his mountain of Oroppa an Olympus 
where God alone had no place. 

Imposing upon himself the harshest pen- 
ance and piivations, he fasted, lacerated him- 
self, remained sometimes three days without 
nourishment ; and the physical exhaustion 
which ensued was honored by him with the 
name of spiritual exaltation. He had visions 
and revelations. He believed with ceitain 
Quietists that by subduing his material 
nature he could make his soul visible. He 
destroyed his health and lost his reason. 

One day he heard a voice from on high 
ordering him to undertake the conversion of 
the heretic Vaudois, a remnant of whom still 
existed not far from him in the Valais. He 
immediately started, passing through the 
country watered by the Sesia, and reached 
the summit of the Alps on the side of Mount 
Rosa ; hut, suddenly overtaken by the block- 
ing snows of winter, in the midst of a com- 
pany of herdsmen, it became necessary for 
him to pass several months under shelter of 
the roof of a large chdlet 

This chdlet, called “the Stables,’^ was an 
oblong square five hundred feet long, open 
only to the south, made impervious to the 
air on every other side by strong planks of 
pine, filled in with mosses and lichens cement- 
ed by gums and resin. Here, in the rigor- 
ous season, ’men, women, and children, with 
the flocks they tended, all dwelt under the 
sceptre of the oldest man of the tribe. In 
the centre of the dwelling was a large hearth 
constantly supplied with fuel, over which 
hung an immense caldron, in which were 
cooked, alternately and sometimes together, 
for the conmaunity, dried vegetables, baccm, 
mutton, quarters ©f the chamoi^ and 
flesh of the Alpine marmot ; whicji i## 
accompanied, during the repast^ by breHl 
made of chestnuts, and for wine 
fermented liquor made from 
I and a mountain grape. ^ ^ I 
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Here, varied occupations — the care of the 
flocks and the children, the preparation of 
cheeses, spinning the hemp, making farming’ 
implements (with which in the short sum- 
mer of this climate to induce the thin soil of 
the rocks to be productive), the garments ot 
sheep-skin, the baskets of bark, little fancj 
articles carved in sycamore or larch wood, to 
be sold in the towns — kept busy all the 
inhabitants of the cMlet, an industrious and 
cheerful population, who mingled their songs 
and laughter with the sound of the axe, the 
wheel, and the hammer. There, labor seemed 
sweet ; study and prayer were looked upon 
as a duty and pleasure. They sang pious 
hymns with well-trained and melodious 
voices ; the older instructed the younger in 
reading and arithmetic, the most apt in 
music, and even a little Latin ; for the civih- 
zation of the high Alps, like its vegetation, 
seems to be preserved under the snow, at 
least among this trihe ; and it is not uncom- 
mon to see in the early spring schoolmasters 
and minstrels descend from these cMletSf im- 
parting instruction and pleasure to those in 
the valleys. 

The hosts of Giacomo were Yaudois. The 
circumstances seemed favorable for his plans 
of conversion, but at the flrst word upon the 
subject of his mission, the chief of the family, 
an old man of eighty years (less respected 
for his years than for the virtues and good 
works which had marked each day of his 
life), imposed sOence. 

“ Our fathers,” said he to him, endured 
exile, dispersion, even death, rather than 
consent to the worship of images ; hope not 
ihOEl to bring about that in us which ages of 
IP^cution failed to accomplish in them. 

you are forced to dwell for a time 
Hctte Cftur :^roof f pray in your manner, we 
^11 M ours j but unite your efforts to 
OlrM iTt a c^miiipn labor, for here, shut out 
Ifce ilir and diversions of the world, 
Mil you. Be pur companion, 
our brother, as long as the ^ows imprison 
us. Wb^ the roads are open, you may quit 
us, if it pleases you, without blessing the 
hearii nrl^ut wm 

tumfeg fn 

those irho imrU yon. 

You will owe us noting, for ym Idll have 
worked with us ; and if the balaUee jshould 
be on our side, God will pay j 


! Obliged to submit, Giacomo lived five 
months the companion of these honest men. 
During five months he witnessed their vir- 
tues ; for five months, morning and evenmg, 
he heard the prayers which they addressed 
to God alone. His mind, no longer excited 
by the sight of the objects of his exclusi*^ e 
worship, became calm ; and w’-hen tbe prison- 
doois that tbe ice had closed were opened by 
the sun, at the aspect of the sun and Natuit 
in her magnificent expression of herself in 
these Alpine heights, the idea of the eternal 
and all-powerful Creator entered his heart 
with vivid power, and there resumed its 
rightful throne. 

The arrival of the first birds, tbe sight of 
tbe first plants, springing already in bud from 
beneath the snow, the hum of swarms of bees, 
all excited in him transports of joy and 
love. 

An entire volume would not sufiice to 
paint the innumerable and varied sensations 
through which Giacomo passed. During his 
sojourn at the Stables ” tbe good old chief 
had formed a strong affection for him ; he 
knew little of books, but he had joined his 
own observations to those his fathers had 
taught him, and he delighted to explain the 
Creator by the creation. From this asylum 
which he had entered, his brain filled with 
ideas of intolerance and fanaticism, the con- 
verter came out himself converted. The 
habit of labor, the sight of the family, turned 
the thoughts of Giacomo to the duties which 
remained for him to fulfil. 

Girhardi hastened to the convent of his 
wife. 

A complete romance might be written in 
recounting the means which he employed to 
reconquer the heart which he once re- 
pulsed. 

But, to be brief, after unheard-of efforts to 
wrest his wife from the cloistral life, to undo 
himself the effects of his former teachings, 
Giacomo Girhardi, restored to reason, to 
happiness, to true faith, became the best of 
husbands, and, after a few years, the happiest 
of fathers. 

Twenty-five years of wisdom and virtue 
redeemed his errors. 

After Ms return to Turin, in the midst of 
his own friends, he established by his in- 
dustry a business worthy of him. He pos- 
sessed a conmdemble fmtoie,whidh his labor . ^ 

■i. ' i ! '? i: 
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would liave augmented still more, liad not 
Ms benevolence foimed a channel through 
which his wealth flowed away* To do good 
was so sweet to him ! The love of his fellow- 
men filled his heart with joy, and the study 
of nature added an inexhaustible charm to 
his life. 

Animated nature excited his most curious 
investigations ; and as God is great even in 
the most minute of Ms works, the religious 
philosopher chose insects for his study in 
preference to any other works of the sublime 
Artificer. 

By reason of this interest, during his days 
of captivity, Ludovic had given him the 
singular cognomen of the fly-catcher,” 


CHAPTER V. 

The two captives had no secrets from each 
other. After having rapidly recounted to 
each other the principal events of their lives, 
they went over them again in detail, to tell 
each other of the various emotions to which 
^ the events had given rise. 

They spoke also of Theresa ; but at tMs 
name Charney felt the blood mount to his 
cheek, and the old man himself became 
pensive ; a moment of silence, sad and solemn, 
i always followed the name of the absent 

angel. 

More commonly their recitals were inter- 
rupted by some grave discussion on a point of 
morals, or by observations on the eccentrici- 
ties of human nature. Girhardf s mild and 
benevolent philosophy made happiness con- 
sist in the love of one’s neighbor; and 
Charney, sometimes disagreeing with him, 
could not understand how this indulgence 
and tenderness for men could be retained, 
notwithstanding the injustice and persecu- 
tions that the virtuous Piedmontese had 
suffered at their hands. 

But,” said he to Girhardi, did you not 
curse these men, when, after having basely 
I calumniated you, they deprived you of your 

liberty and the sight of — your cMld 1 ” 

I Ought the fault of the few to fall upon 

i alii Even those who injured me, who 

1 knows 1 — deceived by appearances, blinded 

I by political fanaticism, perhaps they did it in 

t ' ,, good faith 1 Believe me, my friend, we 



must think of the evil that has been done us, 
with the idea of pardon at the bottom of the 
heart. Which of us does not need it for 
himself? Which of us has not mistaken 
error for truth ? The Apostle John has said 
that God is love. 0, how beautiful and 
true is that saying I Yes, it is in loving that 
one rises nearer to God, and leceives strength 
from him to bear misfortune. If I had 
entered my prison with thoughts of hatred 
against humanity, I should, without doubt, 
have died of despair 1 but, no, God be praisedj 
such painful sentiments were tar from me. 
The recollection of so many friends remain- 
ing faithful in my misfortunes, of so many 
hearts which suffered in my suffering, 
strengthened my love to mankind, and the 
most trying feature of my captivity was that 
the sight of a human being was forbidden 
me.” 

1 “ What ! ” said Charney, was your treat- 

I ment so harsh and rigorous ? ” » 

I “ When I was first arrested,” continued his 
friend, I was carried to the citadel of Turin 
and placed in a solitary dungeon, where even 
my jailer could not communicate with me. 
My food was conveyed to me by means of a 
revolving box, and during one long month 
nothing came to interrupt that mute solitude. 
One must know what I then experienced to 
comprehend how certainly, notwithstanding 
the reveries of our philosophers, the state of 
society is the natural state of the human race, 
and what horrors are endured by the unfor- 
tunate one condemned to isolation. Not to 
see a man ' to live without a glance from 
other eyes, without a voice to strike the ear, 
without touching another hand I not to be 
able to rest tbe brow, the breast, the heart, 
but on cold and insensible objects ! It is 
frightful ! and the strongest reason must suc- 
ciimh. One month, one eternal month, 
passed by thus for me. The month had 
hardly commenced when the sound of the 
step of my jailer, as he came every other day 
to renew my food, caused me inexpressible 
joy. I watched for the moment with anxiety. 
I always called good-day to him through the 
iron door which separated us, but he never 
answered me. I strove during the rbtaiiopal 
of the box to catch a glimpse of his j&ce, to 
hand, even his dress ; I could never 
Had Ms countenance been marked fey 
and vice, I should have 

- — ... ,.t 
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Had he extended his arm to me even to re- 
pulse me, I V oiild have blessed him ; but 
nothing ' nothing I I onlj saw him the day 
of my transler to Fene&trella. 

“I had then for sole diversion, for my 
only pleasure, my only companions, spiders, 
which I watched tor hours. I made of them 
Iriends by crumbling my bread for them. 
Bats were not wanting in my dnngeon, but 
these animals had always roused in me an 
invincible aversion. Neveitbeless, I fed them, 
although clefendingmyself trom theirapproach 
and contact. The care which I took of my 
spideis, even the tenor with which my poor 
ugly rats inspired me, did not serve to divert 
my mind, and despair took possession of me 
in thinking of my c^ughter.” j 

Chamey started at the name. Giiharcli 
undei^toocl what was passing in his mind, 
and hastened to continue, resuming an air of 
seienity. 

‘‘But a piece of good fortune soon came 
to me. The light penetrated into my gallery 
by a window strongly barred by a cross of 
iron (and it was before this cross of my 
prison that I said my morning and evening 
prayers) ; a shed was in front of this win- 
dow, so that I could only see a portion of a 
wall that seemed to connect two bastions. 
Above me was the donjon of the citadel. 
One day — mercifu,! Providence, how I 
thanked thee for it .‘ — the shadow of a man 
was cast on the part of the wall which I 
could see. The man I could not see, but I 
conjectured his movements by those of his 
shadow. That shadow came and went ; it 
was that of a soldier recently put as sentinel 

riie platform of the donjon. I could 
fhtstinguish the shape of his coat, his epau- 
14% the proj^tion of his cartridge-box, the 
' gpjjl of his Imyonet, the waving of his 
How can I tell you, my friend, •of 
the Joy that hllecl my heart? I was no 
longer alone : a companion had come to me I 
The ne^t day, , and the following days, the 
shadow of the soldier again appeared upon 
the wall Ms ^shadow or that of another. 
But It ’vfas a man, one of my kind, 

who moM who there, almost under 
tnj eyes ! t | fofioysd td^etnate ■ 

coimn| and ;|I m^do ' 

myself one wife il Ihetwh 

of my gallew wit ^ 

it turned. ; 


- I said adieu to the departing one, and good- 
fc day to the new comer whose turn of duty it 
r was. I knew the 'corporal ; I distinguished 
soon all my military guardians by their out- 
r hne. Shall I confess it ? for some I formed 
, an inexplicable preference. Prom their atti- 
i tude, their gait, the quickness or slowness of 
. their motions, I formed conjectures as to 
; their age, their character, their sentiments. 

L One hastened his steps, changed his gun 
, quickly from hand to hand, or kept time 
. with the motion of his head as if humming 
■ an air ; without doubt he was young and 
‘ of a lively disposition, and while singing 
: dreamed of love. Another passed with bent 
brow, stopped sometimes, resting his two 
I arms on his gxin for some moments in an 
attitude of melancholy ; he thought doubt- 
less of his absent mother, of his native vil- 
lage, of all that he had left behind him. He 
lifted his hand to his face, perhaps to brush 
away a tear. For some of these dear shadows 
I felt a true affection ; I was interested in 
their fate, I formed wishes for them, I prayed 
for them. New tendernesses were horn in 
my heart, and consoled it. Believe me, my 
friend, we must love our fellow-men ; only 
through that comes happiness.” 

“Excellent man,” said Charney, deeply 
moved, “who would not love you^ Why 
did I not know you sooner ? How different 
my life would have been ! But ought I to 
complain ? Have I not found here what the 
world never gave me,— -a devoted heart, a 
strong support, virtue^ truth, you and Fic- 
ciola?” 

For amid all these confidences Picciola 
was not forgotten. The two friends con- 
structed together near her a seat larger and 
more comfortable than the first. Here, seated 
side by side, and with Picciola in front of 
them, they lelt that they were a company 
of three. They called this seat the bench of 
conference. It was there that the simple 
modest man was eloquent in order to be pei- 
suasive, was persuasive in order to be useful ; 
and in Mm the gift of natural eloquence and 
the power of persuasion were not wanting.^ 

I This bench was at the same time the scholar’s 
bench and the teacher’s desk ; there sat side 
by side the professor and the pupil, — the 
prof^sor was he who knew the least, but 
baewfee b^t ; the professor was Girhardi, — 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

They weie seated in tKeir accustomed 
place. The autumn appi cached, and Char- 
ney, losing all hope of the redowenng of his 
plant, talked with his fiiend of his regret for 
the fall of the last flower. Girhardi, to sup- 
ply to hii>i the loss of his observations upon 
the seed, unfolded to Mm many o| the won- 
ders concerning the fractification of plants. 

There, as elshwhere, the imprint of a Divine 
hand was seen in all the acts of Nature. 
Girhardi recounted how the seeds of many 
plants, whose large leaves and close foliage 
would prevent their dispersion, were pro- 
vided with a feathery tuft, so that the wind 
might more easily waft them away ; how 
otheis, enclosed in an elastic pod which 
bursts with a sudden spring at the moment 
of their maturity, were thus thiown to a dis- 
tance. These plumes and springs are feet 
and wings which God has given them, that 
each one may choose his place, and germinate 
in the warmth of the sun. 

What eye can follow in their rapid flight 
through the air the membranous seed of the 
elm, the maple, the pine, the ash, circling in 
the atmosphere amid myiiads of othdr seeds, 
floating with their own buoyancy, and seem- 
ing to hasten to meet the birds whose hunger 
they are to appease ] 

The old man explained also how aquatic 
plants, destined to ornament the banks of 
streams or deck the borders of lakes, are 
endowed with a form which enables them to 
float upon the water, that they may thus be 
planted upon the edges of the banks, or j)ass 
from one side of the stream to the other ; 
how, when their weight compels them to 
sink, it is because they will best grow in the 
bed of the stream or in the mud of the mo- 
rass ; how others, without seeds, multiply 
themselves by their roots, by their offshoots 
reproducing themselves like polyps, and thus 
put to use the superabundance of life which 
animates them ; thus the rushes and reeds 
spiing like an army of lances from the bosom 
ot stagnant waters, and those beautiful water- 
lilies, who with feet in the mud beneath 
spread upon the surface of the water their 
large glossy leaves, and their snowy white 
or golden blossoms. 
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TMs was one of the lessons of the old man. 

“ My Inend,” said Chainey one day to his 
companion, as they were seated together on 
the bench of conference, can the insects 
wMch you have made your favorite subject 
of study offer you as many marvels to ob- 
serve as my Picciola to me 1 

“Quite as many," replied the professor. 
“ Believe me, you wiE not thoroughly appre- 
ciate your Picciola until you have made 
acquaintance with the little animated beings 
who come sometimes to visit her and hover 
and hiuz about her. Then you will see the 
many affinities, the secret laws which bind 
the insect to the plant, as the insect and the 
plant to the rest of creation ; for all springs 
from one Will, all is governed by one Intelli- 
gence. From tMs unity of design arises that 
haimony, that general accord, which we can- 
not apprehend in its vast whole, but which, 
nevertheless, exists." 

Girhardi was proceeding to develop his 
thought, when, suddenly pausing, his eyes 
fixed upon Picciola, he kept silence for 
several minutes. 

“ Of what are you thinking, my friend 1 ” 
said Chamey. 

“ I tMnk," replied the professor, “ that Pic- 
ciola is going to aid me in answering the ques- 
tion you asked me just now. Look at tMs 
butterfly ; while I speak, it forces your plant 
to contract an engagement with it. Yes, for it 
has deposited its hope of posterity in the 
keeping of one of her branches." 

Charney bent down to verify the fact. 
The butterfly flew away after having covered 
its eggs with a gum which fastened them 
firmly to the stem of the plant. 

“ Well," said Girhardi, “ do you tMuk it is 
by chance or at random that it has thus 
come to give in charge to Picciola this pre- 
cious deposit 1 Believe it not ! Nature has 
assigned to each species of j)laiit a species of 
insect. Every plant has his guest to lodge 
and nourish. Now consider liow wonderful 
is the aetiou of this butterfly. It was first a 
caterpillar ; when a caterpillai', it was nour- 
ished by a plant like this ; afterwards it 
underwent many transformations ; as bt|l> 
terfly, faitMess to its first love, it has 
from flower to flower, gathering sweets^ IWl 
each. When the moment of €$ 
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work IS accomplisiied, and ske is about to 
aie^ -— to her whom experience has taught 
nothing, — she comes to confide her eggs to 
a tJlant like that which has nounshed her in 
another form and in another season. It 
blows that little caterpillars will come from 
these eggs, and for them it has forgotten its 
own yagi'ant habits as a butterfly. Who j 
then, has taught it this ? who has given it 
niemoiy, reason, and the ability to recognize 
this plant, the foliage of which differs to-day 
from what it was in the spring ? Practised 
eyes are mistaken sometimes ; but tbe insect 
never i 

Charney expressed his astonishment. 

That IS not all,” interrupted Girhardi • 
^'examine now thfe branch chosen, bv him ; i 
it is one of the oldest and strongest, for the i 
new shoots, feeble and tender, might be ^ 
frozen and destroyed by the winter’s cold, or f 
broken by the wind,- this it knows also U ^ 
once moie, who has taught it?” fj 

But,” said Chainey, « pardon me, my a 
friend, are you not deluding yourself by a 
some preconceived opinion or system?” 

“Silence sceptic!” cried the old man, o: 
with one of hw meaning smiles. “Perhaps w 
you will teheve that which you see. listen fc 
to me. Picciola will pky her part in her ti 

S ? “ ^ of the fore- th 

fflght of the msect, but of that of Nature, of oi 
OTe of those laws of harmony of which I m 
^ke to yon, which forces the plant to ac- co 
ceptthe%acyofthehatterfiy. Next spring 
we can together verify the prodigy,” said he Cl 

re~a sigh addressed to hfdanghS 2 

Th^i^ when the first teves of Pieciola th 
Aow themselv^ the little larvie encSt 2 

shells- pe 

' y» fa»W, witbont doubt, that the buds of on 
«« plants do not open at the same thi 
^ f to am of different species of but- It 
^feno ^u the same day; butCe - 

Pewed before the leaves, ^e^vonlT&ni 
nothing to feed upon ; if ’the UrLfret Z 
firm and strong before the hfrih of the little nne 
caturpiilar^^ they woitM W mmbk tn 

Each nlant jn !(.. ‘ ^ ® mistake, ban 

the mLh cl tt, iSStSSS S* 


t to I other breaks its eggs ; and having grown and 
ight becoine strong together, together they unfold 
■s to their flowers and their wings I” ' ^ 
rm “Picoiold ! Piociok!” murmured Char- 
xt ney, you have not yet told me all.” 

•om Thus, in these sweet teachings, day suc- 
^its ceeded to day. At evening the captive^, em- 
ho bracing each other, said adieu, and retired to 
_ It their chaipbers to sleep or to think, often 
me unknown to each other, upon the same ob- 
lay )ect, — the daughter of the old man. What 
led has become of her since the order of the com- 
tot mandant had forcibly exiled her from the 
prison of her father ? 

1 . followed the Emperor to 

1- there by experience 

that It IS sometimes more difficult to pene- 
e trate through an antechamber than through 

be an army. However, the friends of Girhaidi 

or ( excited anew by her, redoubled tbeir efi'oits’ 

- , and promised before long to obtain his re- 
lease from i^ptivity. Theresa, encoumged 

y and toqmllued, returned to Turin, where 
y a relative ofleied her an asylum 

The husband of that relative was librarian 
’ of mo city. It was he that Menou charged 
s with the sffiection of books to send to the 
1 fortress of Fenestrella. Prom the nature of 
r these books Theresa had no doubt for whom 

- theyweredestined. Therefore the insertion in 

f one of the volumes of the little note, whoso 
mystical form prevented any danger of its 
■ compromising either her father or her pro^/. 

. She did not know then that her father and 
Ch^ey lived more than ever separated from 
^ch other ; and when she learned it from 
the mewenger who had been employed to 
convey the volumes, temfied at the effect of 
perhaps complete isolation upon the old man 
one sole pipose filled her heart, - to obtain 
tto reunion of the two captives ; and she was 
at last made happy by its accomplishment. 

home time after, when, presented by Ma- 
rine Menou to the Goyemor of Piedmont 
she came to offer her thanks to him, and to 
pour out before him her gratitude, the old 
genml, tpehed by her beauty and by the 

tenderness which she dis- *' 
pkyto, laid aside for a moment his ordinary 
hmlmess, md, taking her kindly by the 
Ipff, said, “ Cmne’and see me from time to 
rime, or rather, come to see my wife. Per- 
^ 111 the wrse of a month I may have 
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Theresa imagined that the favor to he ac- 
corded her was that she might return to 
Fenestrella, to pass part of her days in prison 
with her father, and threw herself at the feet 
of the general, thanking him again and again 
with a face radiant with happiness. 

On a beautiful day in October, which re- 
called the springtime, Girhardi and Chainey 
were sitting on their bench. Both, silent 
and pensive, were leaning on the arms at 
each extremity of the lustic seat. One might 
have thought them indifferent to each other, 
but that occasionally the eyes of the Count 
rested with an expression of inteiest and in- 
quietude upon his companion, who was ab- 
sorbed in a profound reveiy. The counte- 
nance of Girhardi rarely assumed so sad an 
expression. Charney might easily be mis- 
taken as to the cause of his sadness. 

^'Yes, yes,'^ said he, suddenly breaking 
this long silence, captivity is horrible I 
horrible f when it is not merited. To live 
separated from the object of one^s affection, — 
is this life 

Girhardi looked up, roused himself from 
Ms meditative mood, and said, — 

Separation is the great trial of life ; is 
it not so, my friend ? ” 

“ I your friend 1 ” replied the Count ; “ do 
I deserve that name ? Is it not I that have 
separated you from her 1 Can you forget it 1 
Ah, do not deny it, — you are thinking of 
your daughter, and, in tMnking of her, you 
cannot turn your eyes towards me. I under- 
stand too well that, when these thoughts 
come to you, the sight of me is odious to you." 

'^You are strangely mistaken as to the 
cause of my revery," said Girhardi. “ Never, 
perhaps, has the thought of my daughter 
been more full of sweetness and consolation 
than to-day, for she has written to me, — I 
have a letter from her." 

Is it possible ! She has written you ! 
they have permitted it ! " 

And Charney drew near the happy father 
with an impulse of delight ; but instantly 
repressing it, said, “ But the letter has brought 
^ you some sad news." 

“ No ; quite the contrary." 

Then why this sadness 1 " 

“ Alas 1 what would you have, my Mend 1 
it is always so. A regret always mingles 
with our sweetest hopes. Our joys here be- 
low ihrow their shadow before them, and it 


is the shadow that first meets our ey< 
spoke of separation ; here is the let 
it, and you will understand why, 
side, a sentiment oi sadness takes p< 
of me." 

Charney took the letter, and hel 
some time without opening it. He 
his eyes fixed upon Girhardi, as if h 
divine from the countenance of his d< 
panion the contents of the letter; 
examined the superscription and rec 
with emotion, the handwiiting. At 
folding the paper, he attempted to 
aloud ; but his voice trembled, and 
refused to utter the words. Aftej 
sentences, he finished the letter in silence. 

This is what he read : — 

‘‘ My good Father : Press a thousand 
kisses upon tMs letter which you hold in 
your hand. I have kissed it a thousand 
times, and there is in it a harvest for your 
lips to reap." 

“ Ah, dear child, how gladly have I done 
so ! " murmured Girhaidi. 

“ It is for you, as for me, an intense satis- 
faction, is it not, that w^e are permitted again 
to correspond 1 For tMs pernussion we owe 
General Menou eternal gratitude. It is he 
I who has put an end to tMs silence, wMch 
I separated us even more than the distance 
I between us. Blessings upon him 1 Hence- 
forward our thoughts, at least, can fly to 
each other. I can tell you my hopes, and 
they Avill sustain you ; you can teU me 
your griefs, and in weeping over them I shall 
feel that I am near you. But, my good 
father, if a greater favor was reserved for us, 
— 0, 1 pray you, stop for a moment here and 
prepare yourself for the sudden joy that I 
have to communicate. My father, if I should 
be once more permitted to return to you ! — 
to see you from time to time, to hear your 
voice, to surround you with my care ! For 
two years this was happiness enough for me, 
and then captivity seemed light to you I If 
this hope is realized, soon I shall re-enter 
those walls from which I have been exiled.^ 

She will come ! what 1 here be ysiih 
you ? " exclaimed Charney, with a cry jby* ^ 
Read on, read on," replied, sadly, 
man. i 

Charney reread the last phras^ edUi 
tinned: — i , i 
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“ Soon I stall re-enter those walls from shadow that my Joy throws before it, to ob- 
which I have been exiled ; this makes you scure it.” 

happy, truly happy, I am sure. Dwell a That matters not ! ” replied Charney, 
moment on this contorting thought. Your proving by the vehemence of his delight and 
daughter, your Theresa, begs it. Bo not his generous forgetlulness of himselt how 
hasten to hnish this letter ; a too vivid emo- worthy he had become of a friendship, 
tion is sometimes dangerous. Is not what I “ You will he restored to her at last. She 
have said sufficient ior you ? If an angel had will cease to suffer for my fault ; you will be 
descended from heaven charged to fulfil your ha^ipy, and I shall feel no longer this terrible 
wishes, you would not have dared to ask weight which oppresses mv heart. Diirino’ 
more. I, too exacting perhaps, before he the little time that remains to us together, we 
took his flight back, should have mterceded can at least speak of her.” 
foi ^our liberty, for your complete deliver- These last words were spoken in the arms 
anee. At your age it is so cruel to live de- of his friend, 
pilled of the sight of your native land. The ^ 

banks of the Doria aie so beautiful, and in 

oui gardens of La Oollme the trees planted CHAPTEP YII 

by my dead mother and my poor lu‘other 

have grown so well. There, their memory The prospect of approaching separation 
lives more than in any other spot. Then seemed to redouble the mutual tenderness of 
you must so long for your friends, your the two captives. Always together, they 
friends whose generous efforts have so well were never weary of their long and profitable 
aided my feeble endeavors. 0 father, fa- conversations on the bench of conference, 
ther 1 the pen burns my fingers, — my secret There was, nevertheless, a certain grave 
is about to escape me ; I have already be- subject which Girhardi attempted sometimes 
trayed it, without doubt. Aim yourself, I to broach, and which Charney avoided. The 
pray you, with all your strength and stead- old man felt too deeply its importance to 
fastness, while I tell you of the happiness allow himself to be easily discouraged ; for 
which awaits us. In a few days I shall re- he felt that if he succeeded he should leave 
join you,^ no more to soften your captivity, Charney with less regret, 
but to bring it to an end ; no more to be One day the occasion to speak of it was 
with you at stated hours, and within the given by Chamey’s saying to him : “ Do 
walls of a prison, but to bring you away with you not wonder at the chance which has 
me, free and proud I yes, proud: you will brought us together here, -- we who, sepa- 
have the right to be so, for it is not mercy rated from each other by birth in different 
that your faithful friends Delarue and Co- lands, and having imbibed different prejii- 


tenna have obtained for you, it is justice, dices, had by different routes arrived at the 
reparation, same denial of the Deity 1 ” 

Adieu, my good father. 0, how much “ On this last point I cannot agree with 

I love you, and how happy I am I you,” replied GirhaKli, smiling ; “ to forget 

Theeesa.” is not to deny.” 

* ^ ^ “ Granted ; but which of us was the most 

^ Thi^re Was not in the letter one word, one blind, the most to be pitied “I” 

^ranembrance for Charney, “ You,” said the old man without hesita- 
Thia Wwd hk aotlght with a pang of dis- tion ; yes, you, my friend. All excess may 
Ibrsongbhut the letter ; but not- lead man to ruin ; but in superstition theie 
^ emission, it was is beb*ef, there is passion, there is life. In 
a cw of jey Mm as he fin- incredulity there is death. The one is the 

^ ' 3nver turned from it® natural channel: it in- 

5^ou wfil ^ 1^5 win uudates, it submerges, it removes tbe fertile 

and. earth; but it impregnates itself i^th its 

t iwrepair tie dwaito #tahit Im 

I m gmg to leaTS yeW | isteisitty. It 

* — • iiiJ. 1 1 . I . , ! 


repose under the ^adc 
look upon the sun !” 

^ Yes” »id 

I am going to leave ; 
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“What proof?” exclaimed Girhardi, — 
“ man’s thought. It is always of the future, 
and carries him unceasingly forward. His 
life is spent in hoping and wishing ; he is 
always turning, in spite of himself, toward 
this unknown pole which attracts him. Is 
this most glorious possession a fruit of the 
earth i Among what people has not a belief 
in the future existed ? And why should not 
that hope be accomplished ? Shall the 
thought of man go beyond the power of 
God 1 What proof is there ? I will not in- 
voke the authority of revelation and the Holy 
Sciiptures. Although convincing for me, for 
you they are without force, as the wind which 
propels the ship has no power to move the 


But, my friend, shall we believe in the im- 
mortality of matter, and not in the immor- 
tality of the mind, which enables us |o form 
opinions concerning matter ? What I shall 
virtue, genius, love, come to us through the 
affinities of certain insensible earthly mole- 
cules 1 Shall that which cannot think have 
power to make us think ? Can brute matter 
|iave created intelligence when intelligence 
matter 1 Then the stones 
Speak, speak, 


directs and governs 
ought to think, ought to love, 

— answer ! ” 

“ That matter might be endowed with ideas, 
Locke seemed inclined to suppose,” replied 
Charney ; “ but he contradicts himself, for 
he rejects innate ideas, while admitting 
intuitive knowledge.” Then, interrupting 
himself, he said, with a laugh, “ Take care, 
my friend i Would you allure me again into 
this labyrinth, on unstable ground, of meta- 
physics ? ” 

“I understand nothing of metaphysics,” 
said Girhardi. 

“ And I not much,” replied Ohamey ; 
“not, however, because I have not given 
time enough to it. But let us leave a dis- 
cussion which can only be unfruitful or 
fatal. You are convinced ; guard yout loisiif 
victions. I can understand that fe, 
dear to yon ; I might shake theip,” I 
“You cannot do it, and I acort leon- 
itest” ' 


panion, and said to him: “ The worm, after I 
having crawled upon the ground, after having 
fed upon bitter leaves, after creeping through 
the slime of the marsh and the dust of the 
roads, will construct his chrysalis, a tempo- 
rary coffin, from which he will only come 
forth transformed and purified, to fly from 
flower to flower and live upon their per- 
fumes ; then, spreading forth two brilliant 
wings, it will raise itself towards heaven. 
The liistoiy of the worm is ours,” 

Charney made a gesture of dissent. ' 

“ Unbeliever ! ” replied Girhardi, reprov- 
ing him by a smile tinged with sadness, “ you 
see your malady was greater than mine ; its 
cure takes a longer time. Have you then 
forgotten the lessons of Picciola 1 ” 

“ Ho,” said Charney, with a grave and ear- 
nest voice ; “ I believe in a God ! I believe 


in that eternal power 
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^ But what have you to gam by such a 
discussion 1 

To bring you to a belief full of consola- 
tion. You cited Locke just now ; I know 
but one thing about him, and that is, that 
always, even on his death-bed, he declared 
that the only real happiness for man was in 
a pure conscience and in the hope of another 
life.” 

“ I can conceive how sweet it is to pour 
out beforehand for one’s self a draught of 
immortality ; hut my reason refuses to let me 
partake of it. Bebeve me, it is better that 
we should talk of it no more.” 

For a time both sat in a constrained silence. 
Suddenly something, after circling in the 
air above their heads, alighted upon the plant 
before them. It wns a greenish insect, a 
beautiful striped coleoptera, with white and 
waving hands and a narrow corselet. 

“ See, my friend I a diversion comes for 
us,” said Chamey. « Disclose to me yet more 
of the marvels of creation.” 

Girhardi took the insect, with certain pre- 
cautions, eicanuned it carefully, paused for 
reflection, then suddenly his countenance 
brightened as with the hope of triumph. 
One w'ould have said that an irresistible 
argument had fallen to him from heaven. 
Commencing in his ordinary tone of profes- 
sor, which became more and more exalted as« 
the secret object of the lesson penetrated his 
discourse, — 

“I, the catcher of flies” said he, with a 
smile, ought, I see, to confine myself to the 
department of my modest studies.*^ I am.not 
a learned man.” 

most enlightened, the most thor- 
ou^y furnished mind,” replied Chamey, : 
‘^soon finds the limits of its strength and its 
^ources in attempting to penetrate too far i 
into^ the mysteries of things here below. : 
Against these secrets genius wears itself out, < 
dashes itself to pieces without extracting a < 

spark of the true light” i 

« We ignorant ones,” repli^ the old man, ( 
go to the^ end by the shortest and easiest ] 
road ; we dmply open our eyes, and God re- i 
veals himself »litiiity of his i 

works.” I n f 5 1 i V I* / ] 

" On that point Ohar- I 


un that point 

us then 

sufiiaad to maN 


a intelligence which governs the world ; a but- 
terfly has enabled you to catch a gbmpse of 

- the law of universal harmony ; now this 
7 pretty coleoptera, who has life and motion,’ 
t and whose organization is superior to that of 
I the butterfly, perhaps will conduct us still 
i farther. You have yet read only one page 
e of the immense book of Nature ; I am going 

to turn over another leaf.” 

: Chamey drew near, and wdth an air of 

r earnest attention examined the insect which 
i the old man showed him. * 

> '‘You see this little creature. With the 
power to create, all human genius could not 
add anything to his organization, so perfectly 
1 is it adapted to his need, and to the purpose 

- for which he is created. He has wings to 

- transport him from place to place, a shell or 
sheath above bis wings to protect them and 
defend him against injiiiy trom contact with 
any hard substance ; his breast is provided 
with a cuirass, his eyes with a network of 
mail, so that neither the thorn of a rose nor 
the sting of an enemy shall deprive him of 
sight. He has antennse with which to inter- 
rogate obstacles that present themselves ; liv- 
ing by the chase, he has rapid feet with which 
to pursue his prey, mandibles of iron with 
which to devour it, or to dig in the earth for 
a dwelling, or a deposit for his booty or his 

‘ eggs. If a dangerous enemy ventures to at- 
tack him, he holds in reserve an acrid and 
corrosive fluid with which to defend himself. 
An instinct born with him teaches hun from 
the first the means to provide his food, to 
construct his habitation, to make -use of his 
tools and his armor. And do not think that 
other iiasects are less favored than he ; all 
have received their share in this magnificent 
distribution of the gifts of Nature. The im- 
agination is overwhelmed in perceiving the 
multiplicity of means employed by Provi- 
dence to insure the existence and duration 
of these lower ranks in creation. Now let 
us conapare, and you will see that this frail 
creature sufiices to establish the inmiense 
line of demarcation which separates man 
from the brute. Man has been thrown naked 
into the world ; feeble, incapable of flying 
&e tbe bird, running like the »tag^ or 
ing Eke the serpent ; without means off le- 
fetfc<^ |n file midst of teicrible enemies aimed 
with* ekwB and stings ; without means tn 
brave indemeney ctf the seasons, in the 
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midst of animals protected by fleece, by 
scales, by furs ; without shelter, when all 
others have their den, their hole, their shell ; 
without arms, when all about him are armed 
against him. And yet he has demanded of 
the lion his cave for a lodging, and the lion 
retires before his eye ; he has despoiled the 
bear of his skin, and of it made his first 
clothing ; he has plucked the horn from the 
bull, and this is his first drinking-cup ; then 
he has dug even into the bowels of the earth 
to seek there the instruments of his future 
strength ; from a rib, a sinew, and a reed, he 
has made arms ; and the eagle, who, seeing 
him at first in his weakness and nakedness, 
prepares to seize him as his prey, struck in 
mid-air, falls dead at his feet, only to furnish 
a feather to adorn his head. Among ani- 
mals, is there one who under such condi- 
tions could have preserved life ? Let us for 
a moment separate the workman from his 
work, God from Nature. Nature has done 
all for this insect, nothing for man. It is 
that man should be the product of intelli- 
gence rather than of matter; and God, in 
granting him this celestial gift, this ray of 
light from the divine fire, created him feeble 
and unprotected that he might make use ot 
it ; that he might be constrained to find in 
himself the elements of his greatness.” 

“But, my friend,” interrupted Chamey, 
“ of what value, then, is this so-called divine 
faculty to our species ? Superior to the ani- 
mals in some respects, we are their inferiors 
in many others ; and is not that insect him- 
seK, whose marvels you have just detailed to 
me, worthy to excite our envy, and to give 
birth rather to a sentiment of humility than 
of pride 1 ” 

“No,” replied Girhardi ; “for the animals 
in their essential operations have never va- 
ried. Such as they are, such they have 
always been ; that which they know they 
have always known. If they have been bom 
perfect, it is because there is in them no pos- 
sibility of progress. They do not act from 
their own will, but from that which the Cre- 
ator has given them. Thus, since the com- 
mencement of the world, the beavers have 
constructed their abode on the same plan ; 
the worm and the spider have spun and wove 
their cocoon and web after the same forms ; 
the cells of bees have always been of the reg- 
ular hexagon and the ant-lions hare in all 


time traced without compass their circles and 
spirals. The character of their industry is 
regularity, uniformity ; that of human indus- 
try is diversity, for it is the result of free and 
creative thought. Judge now ! Of all cre- 
ated beings man alone has reflection, inven- 
tion, the idea of duty and of hidden causes, con- 
templation, enthusiasm, love. He alone de- 
termines by reason, and not by instinct ; he 
alone has any idea of the universe in its 
whole ; he alone has the knowledge of an- 
other world ; he alone knows life and death.” 

“Without doubt,” said Charney; “but, 
once more, is this which distinguishes Mm 
from the animal so much for Ms advantage ? 
Wliy has God given us a reason which mis- 
leads, knowledge which deceives us ? With 
our high intelligence we are often objects of 
pity to ourselves. Why is the only privi- 
leged being the only one liable to error? 
Why have not we the instinct of animals, or 
animals our reason 1 ” 

“ Because,” replied Girhardi, “ they are not 
created for the same end. God does not re- 
q[uire from them virtues. Accord to them 
reason, the liberty of choice in their dwell- 
ings and their nourishment, and you destroy 
the equilibrium of the world. The Creator 
has willed that the surface of this globe, and 
even its depths, should be filled with ani- 
mated beings, that life should be everywhere. 
And therefore, in the plains, in the valleys, 
in the forests, from the summit of the moun- 
tains to the depth of the mines, on the trees 
as on the rocks, in the seas, the lakes, the 
rivers, the streams, on their banks as in their 
beds, in the sands as in the marsh, in all cli- 
mates, under all latitudes, from one pole to 
the other, — all is peopled, all moves with 
harmony, as one whole. In the depths of 
the desert, as on a blade of grass, the lion and 
the ant are each at the post which has been 
assigned them. Each one has Ms part, each 
one Ms place marked beforehand ; each one 
moves in Ms appointed circle ; each one is 
enchained within Ms limits ; for it was ne- 
cessary that each square of this immense che^ 
board should he filled ; and it is so ; none 
can depart from his place without 
Man alone goes everywhere and livjeSj#!^e^-i 
where. He travels the oceans and the 
erts ; he plants Ms tent upon tho 
constructs his palace on the ^of th^ 

sea ; he lives amid the snoi?# of Alps oi* 
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the fervors of tropic heat ; he has the world 
for a prison.’^ 

“ Bat if this world is governed hy God/^ 
said Gharney, “ why are there so many crimes 
in the hosom of human society, why so many 
disasters in nature ? I admire with you the 
suhlime distribution of created bemgs ; my 
reason is overwhelmed before that mighty 
whole; but when my eyes turn towards 
man — 

^‘My friend” interrupted the sage, ^^do 
not accuse God of the errors of man, nor of 
the eniption of the volcano. He has imposed 
upon matter eternal laws, and his work is 
accomplished although a vessel founder in a 
storm, or a city disappear in the convulsions 
of an eaithcpiake. What matter to him a 
few lives more or less 1 Does he believe in 
death ? But to our souls he has left the care 
of self-government ; it is proved by the inde- 
pendence of our passions. I have shown you 
the animal creation obeying the instinct which 
leads them, having only blind tendencies, pos- 1 
sessing only qualities inherent in their spe- 
cies ; man alone is the parent of his virtues 
and his vices ; to him alone is given free 
will, for to him alone is this earth a place of 
trial. The tree of good which we cultivate 
with so much care here below will only blos- 
som in the skies. 0, Ihink not that God 
can change the heart of the wicked without 
doing it ; that he can let the just suffer with- 
out reserving for him a reward 1 Why should 
he then have created us ^ If in this world 
we must receive the reward of our virtues or 
our crimes, all prosperity would be honor- 
able, and a stroke of lightning would be an 
fttendus death ! ” 

Cliamey was filled with surprise in hearing 
so simple, through his convictions 
eloquent ; he watched with admi- 
nalioh bis noble face, through which shone 
4f hfe pious Soul, and, notwith- 
.hin^dlf, Im was moved and im- 

^ mtliilteli be, why has not God 
given us the of but imm P 

"Has he wIllW he to have 

willed it replied the;hoiy man, tteng with 
dignity and laying Ms hand, affectionately on 
the shoulder of his companion^ '"Uncertain- 
ty perhaps was nec^sary to abase the, pride 
#1 oto taason. WhM woql^ be .w\ its 

Iwrird was sure befotetiapW 


become of our fiee will ? The mind of man 
is immense, and not infinite it is at the same 
time great and restricted, — great, that it may 
comprehend its dignity and be enabled to rise 
to God in the contemplation of God in his 
works ; restricted, that it may feel its de- 
pendence upon God. Man here below has 
only glimpses of his future ; faith does the 
rest. My God ! my God !” cried Girhardi, 
clasping his hands with fervor, and raising 
towaids heaven eyes filled with tears, “give 
me thy strength to lift np this man who de- 
sires to find thee 1 Lend me thy aid to 
restoie to this immortal soul the wings which 
it knows not that it possesses ! Let my v oids 
be persuasive as my heart is convinced I But 
why IS an advocate necessary to plead the 
cause vhen all Nature brings her unanimous 
testimony ? Is even so much necessary A 
flower, An insect, sufficed to proclaim thy 
omnipotence and reveal to him his future 
destiny. Let that plant finish its work ! Is 
it not, my God, like all thy cieatiiies, illu- 
mined by thee, and endowed with life by the 
breath that emanates from thee ? ” 

The old man then seemed to forget him- 
self in silent thought ; without doubt his 
thoughts were prayers ; and when he turned 
again to his companion, he found him with 
his hands clasped on the back of the rustic 
bench, fiis head bowed upon them, and on 
his countenance the expression of holy medi- 
tation. 


CHAPTEK Till. 

In the purified heart of Chamey the blood 
flowed more calmly ; his broader views made 
that heart the home of more gentle, consol- 
ing, and loving thoughts. Like the good 
Girhardi, he felt in his spirit the need of 
that expansion that comes from the senti- 
ment of tenderness. He delighted to think 
of those whom he could feel were bound to 
him by any tie of gratitude or friendship. 
The Empiess, Girhardi, and Ludovic were 
the first to people this new world ; then two 
female shadows were faintly sketched at either 
end of this rainbow of love, which followed 
the storm, as one sees in altar-pieces two 
sbraphim with bending heads, floating robes, 
and wings half spread, as it‘ to mark the lim- 

lEJsi * I I ^ ^ 
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One of the«=?e sliaclows was tlie fairj of liis 
dreams, the young maiden Picciola, that sweet 
image born of the perfumes of his flower ; 
the other the angel of his prison, his second 
providence, Theresa Girhardi. 

By a strange inconsistency the former, 
which had only an ideal existence, always ap- 
peared to him under a fixed, distinct form ; 
he could see the contraction of her brow, the 
sparkle of her eye, her smile. As she had 
appeared to him in his dream, so he had al- 
ways recalled her image since. As to Theresa, 
— whom he had only once glanced at, and 
then with his brain still under the influence 
of his dream, — with what features could he 
invest his thought of her ^ The face of the 
seraph was veiled, and if Charney would for- 
cibly lift the veil, it was always the face of 
Picciola that was revealed, — Picciola, as it 
were, duplicating herself to receive the hom- 
age destined for her rival. 

One morning the prisoner, though wide 
awake, felt himself a prey to this singular 
hallucination. The day was breaking ; he 
had already risen, and was thinking of Gir- 
hardi, whose adieus of the previous evening 
had breathed the most touching regret in the 
thought of his approaching separation from 
his friend. Charney, after many wakeful 
hours of sad anticipation, had risen and was 
pacing his chamber, when, mechanically turn- 
ing his eyes towards the bench of conference, 
where the evening before he had talked with 
the father of his daughter, he saw, through 
the gray morning fog of autumn, the figure 
of a young girl seated on this same bench. 
She was alone, leaning upon the arm of the 
seat, and apparently contemplating the plant 
before her. Immediately he thought of 
Theresa and of her arrival. 

It is she,” said he ; “I shall see her for a 
moment, and then never again ! And my 
dear companion will go with her.^^ 

As he spoke she turned her head towards 
him, and the face which he saw was his ideal 
image of Picciola. 

Astounded, he passed Ms hand over his 
brov, Ms eyes, his garments, the cold bars of 
his window, to convince himself that tMs 
time it was not a dream* 

The young girl rose, advanced a few steps 
towards Mm, and, blushing and smiling, made 
a timid gesture of salutation. Charney re- 
plied not to the gesture nor the smile. With 


fixed eyes he regarded this graceful form as 
it crossed the court-yard ; it was the same 
that had appeared to hmi as Picciola in the 
fites of his dreams, the same that constantly 
I haunted his thoughts and reveries. Believ- 
I ing that he was attacked with the delirium 
of fever, he threw himself upon his bed to 
recover his senses. 

A few minutes after Ms door opened, and 
Ludovic entered. 

“ Alas, alas ! good and had news both, 
Signor Count,” cried he. “ One of my birds 
is going to fly, not over the walls, but by the 
door. So much the better for him, so much 
I the worse for you.” 

“ What ’ does he go to-day ” 

^‘I believe not, Signor Count. However, 
it cannot be long delayed, for the papers have 
been signed in Paiis, they say, and are on 
the way to Turin ; at least, the young lady 
told her lather so before me.” 

What ! ” cried Charney, half rising from 
his bed, has she arrived ? Is she here ?” 

“ She arrived at Fenestrella last evening, 
with a permission in due form to enter the 
fortress, hut unfo|timately the orders do not 
allow the drawbridge to be lowered so late 
for a woman ; so she was obliged to put ofi^ 
her visit till this morning. I knew she was 
there, but I took good care to say nothing to 
the old man ; he would not have closed Ms 
eyes all night, and the time would have 
seemed so long, if he had known his daugh- 
ter was so near him. This morning she was 
up before the sun, and waiting in the fog at 
the gate of the citadel.” 

^^But,” interrupted Charney, astonished 
and confounded, ‘‘^did she not remain some 
time in the court-yard, seated on the bench 

And rushing to the window, he looked 
eagerly into the court, but turned again to 
Ludovic, saying, “ She is no longer there,” 
Certainly she is no longer there,” replied 
Ludovic, but she has been there. Yes, she 
rested there while I went up to prepare the 
good man for her visit ; for one can die of 
joy, you know, Joy is like strong spirit® ; 
a little drop is good once in a while, but 
will not do to empty the gourd at due 
draught. Now they are together, 
enough ; and I, seeing them so h^ppd 
heart-broken, Signor Count, in 
you, who will so soon be without u 
and so I have come tc remind you Hiif 
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vie and Piceiola will still l)e with you. She 
begins to lose her leaves; but that is the 
effect of the season ; she must not be despised 
for that.” 

And be went out without waiting for an 
answer from Charney. 

Not yet recovered from his surprise and 
emotion, he sought to explain his singular 
vision. He decided at last that the sweet 
image of Piceiola, the young girl, must have 
been that of Theresa, of whom he had had 
a glimpse through the little grated window, 
and that, without his knowledge, it was im- 
pressed upon his brain and reproduced in his 
dreams. 

While he was thus reasoning with him- 
self, the murmur of two voices reached him 
from the stairway ; in addition to the well- 
known step of his fiiend, he could distin- 
guish a light and furtive footfall which 
seemed to glide over the stones, scarcely 
touching them. The measured sound ceased 
at his door. He trembled, but Girhardi en- 
tered alone. 

^‘She is here,'^ said he, “and awaits us 
near the plant." 

^ Charney followed in silence, unable to ar- 
ticulate a word, his heart filled with a sort 
of constiaint rather than pleasure. 

Was it embarrassment in presenting him- 
self before a woman to whom he owed so 
much and could pay nothing ? Was it the 
remembrance of the manner in which he had 
received her smile and salute that morning ? 
Was it that, as the separation approached, his 
wurage and resignation failed? Whether 
it ips owing to these or other causes, when 
be was "presented to her, one would never 
recognized the polished Count de Char- 
4^1 the ease of the man of the world, the 
^B-pOSS^ion of the philosopher, gave place 
to a ce^tosed ewkwandness, to which doubt- ‘ 
W tbe apparent coolness and 

which Theresa clothed 
her words and her manner. , 

Notwithstanding all Girhardi^s efforts to ^ 
bring about a pl^sant relation between his J 
dai^hter and Ms fiiend, the cemversation, for 
a time was only upcm ootomenplace-* topics. ( 
Recovered to 

Charney mw m lth^esa%, ^ 

expression only indifferen" “ ' ^ * - 

snaded himself that, in 
rendered him, she h^ on 


s ral love of adventure, or the wishes of her 
3 father. 

I He went so far as almost to regret that he 
had seen her, fearing to lose the charm with 
i which in his reveries he had heretofore in- 
vested her. 

L While the three were seated on the bench, 

* Girhardi gazing upon his daughter, and 
: Charney occasionally making an incliffeient 
: remark, in a movement which Theresa made 
. towards her father, a large medallion, sus- 
pended about her neck and hidden in her 
dress, escaped. Charney could see on one 
side the white hair of the old man, and on 
the other a withered flower carefully pre- 
served under the glass. It was the flower 
which he had sent to her by Lndovic. 

She had carefully preserved his flower, 
then, — treasured it with the hair of her 
father whom she adored ! The flower of 
Piceiola no longer ornamented the hair of the 
young girl ; it reposed upon her heart ! 

This discovery made an entire change in 
Chamey’s sentiments. 

He scanned her features anew, as if she 
had been metamorphosed, and he might dis- 
cover there what had not before been visible. 
Her face, turned towards the old man, was 
illuminated by a double expression of tender- 
ness and serenity ; she was beautiful then 
with the beauty of EaphaeTs virgins, with 
the beauty of a loving and pure soul. Char- 
ney gazed on this lovely profile, in which 
harmonized strength and sweetness, energy 
and modesty. It was long since he had 
looked upon a human face so glowing with 
youth, beauty, and virtue. He was intoxi- 
cated by the sight, and fixing his eyes ear- 
nestly on the medallion, murmured, “You 
did not, then, despise my poor gift ? " 

But low as was the tone in which he spoke, 
Theresa turned quickly towards him : her 
first movement was to replace the locket in 
her dress ; but she, in her turn, was aware 
of the change in the Coiinf s expression, and 
as their eyes met t^e blood mounted in the 
faces of both. 

“What is the matter, my child?” said 
Girhardi, seeing her disturbance. 

“ Nothing," said she ; but instantly cen*- 
recting herself, as if she scorned to deny a 
and honorable sentiment, — “It is this 
; see, my father, this is your hair " j 
ng to Charney, “ This is the ffoirei*, 
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At last tlie young girl, without any appear- 
ance of prudery or affectation, gently with- 
drew her hand, and placing it upon her 
father’s shoulder, leaned her head carelessly 
upon it, in a charniing manner, and smiling, 
turned her eyes towards Chamey to invite 
hiTYi to continue his discourse. 

Drawn on and encouraged hy her ease and 
interest, he even went on to relate his dreams 
beside his plant. They were, as I have said 
belore, the real events of Ms life in his soli- 
tude. He spoke of the young giil, so lovely 
and charming, in whom Piceiola the plant 
was personified ; and while, with ardent en- 
thusiasm, he sketched the portrait, Theresa’^ 
eyes drooped, her smile faded, and her breast 
heaved as she listened. 

The narrator took care not to name the 
true model of tMs sweet image ; but finish- 
ing the history of the misfortunes of his 
plant, he recalled the instant when the dying 
Piceiola, by the order of the commandant, 
was to be uprooted before Ms eyes. 

Poor Piceiola ! ” exclaimed Theresa, with 
irrepressible emotion, ‘‘thou belongest also 
to me, dear little one, for I contributed to 
thy deliverance.” 

And Chamey, transported with joy, 
thanked her in his heart for that adoption 
wMch established a sacred tie between them. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

How joyfully would Chamey have re- 
nounced liberty, fortune, the world, if his 
days might have flowed thus in prison be- 
tween Theresa and her father ! This young 
girl he loved as he had never loved hefoie. 

This sentiment, until now a stranger to hib 
soul, took possession of it, — a sentiment at 
once violent and gentle, bitter and sweet, 
like an acid fmit, which, though sharp to 
the taste, leaves a sweet flavor in the mouth. 

It revealed itself to him hy throbs of a new 
joy, by transports of a tenderness whicli 
embraced God, mankind, and all nattd*§. 

His brain, his heart, his whole being* seemel 
to dilate with the hopes, projects, and ' 

tures which swelled within him. i i ) 

, The next day the three were i|0| 

I court beside the plant ^ the twu fefends^on 
the bench, Theresa opposite a 

— ^ 


monsieur, that you sent me ; I have kept it, 
and I shall keep it iorever ! ” 

There was in her words and the sotmd of 
her voice, and in that delicate instinct which 
led her to address her explanation as well to 
her father as to the stranger, so much frank- 
ness and modesty, an expression so tender 
and chkste, that Chamey felt himself touched 
as he had never been before. 

The rest of the day passed in the effusions 
of a friendship which each minute seemed 
to enhance. Apart from the secret attraction 
which sometimes draws us to another, inti- 
macy grows with a rapidity proportioned to 
the time we may have to spend with our new 
friend. 

Chamey and Theresa had never spoken to 
each other till to-day, but they had each 
thought much of the other, — and they would 
perhaps have so few hours together I When 
Chamey, hy an instinct of etiquette an^ 
good breeding, rose to retire, saying that after 
so long a separation he would leave the 
father and daughter alone to enjoy their hap- 
piness, she exclaimed, “ Are you going ? ” de- 
taining Mm by a look, and Girhardi by a 
gesture. “Are you then a stranger to my 
father — or to me 1 ” added she, with a 
charming tone of reproach. 

To convince him that his presence was no 
restraint upon them, she entered into the de- 
tail of all her adventures since she left Fe- 
nestrella and the means employed by her to 
reunite the two captives. Having finished 
her lecital, she begged Chamey to commence 
his, and to relate the employment of his 
days, and his observations on Piceiola. 

He then entered upon the history of Ms 
earlier days in prison, Ms emmi, and Ms 
manual labors, the welcome appearance ol 
his plant, and its progressive development, 
while Theresa with interested and intelligent 
questions stimulated his narrative. 

Girhardi, seated between the two, holding 
in one hand the hand of his daughter, so 
lately restored to him, and in the other that 
of the friend he was so soon to leave, lis- 
tened to them both, looking first at one, then 
at the other, with mingled feelings of joy and 
sadness. But at one time the old man drew 
his hands together, and hy the samq move- 
ment those of Chamey and Theresa. Then 
the two young people, agitated, embarrassed, 
l^th quickened heart-heats, became silent. 
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<^air wMck Ludovic Ixad provided. S3ie 
had "brought some woman^s work, a hit of 
embroidery ; and as she bent over it, — the 
soft hush of happiness and satisfaction on 
her face, a bright and playful exjiression 
about hex mouth, her head folloumg the 
motion of her needle, — she occasionally | 
raised her eyes and smiled m meeting those 
of her father or Charney, sometimes throw- 
ing in a playful remark m the course of their 
grave discussion. At last she rose, and in- 
terrupted the conveisation of the two think- 
ers, by thi owing her arms around her father 
and kissuig his brow. The conversation 
was not resumed. Charney fell into deep 
thought. 

“ Is he beloved by Theresa In asking 
himself that question, two different senti- 
ments agitated him : he feared to believe ; 
he trembled to doubt ! 

She had preserved the flower he gave her, 
and promised to keep it always ; she was 
agitated, the evening before, when his hand 
touched hers ; her emotion had been evi- 
dent during his recital of his impassioned 
dreams ; but these words, spoken in a voice 
so tender, were said in the presence of her 
father. What meaning could he give to 
these charming evidences of pity, interest, 
and devotion? Had she not given him 
proofs of interest before this interview, be- 
fore they had exchanged looks or words?! 
Tool ! madman f to believe so easily that he 
had found a place m that heart, so wholly 
filled with filial tenderness, and to mistake 
for the palpitations of love the modest agita- 
tion of a maiden 1 

What matter 1 he loved her ; he would 
#Wiys love her, and henceforth substitute 
fm m ideal image, now insuificient, this 
leality. 

But this love must be hidden in the 
recesses oi bis own breast ; to ask her to 
share it woiildtbe a crime. Why poison 
so faita foteel Hoes not fate decree that 
they sMllrve a|^ — she, free and happy, 
adorning:^ 'v^orli f where she will sorni find 
os|e on* Wr heeort, — he, 
alon% in liiee 

with Ficdola aM his eternal mmmin of a 
few happy 1 1 r ; i 1 1 r, M ^ 

His r«okto is 
from this I\e 

knsmds 'he ivjib 


his love in the false semblance of a calm 
and tranquil friendship. Woe to him, woe 
to both, if she loves him. 

Tull of this sage determination, he was 
aroused from Ms reflections by an animated 
discussion between Girhardi and Ms daugh- 
ter ; she insisting upon the probability that 
his release would be immediate, he prepar- 
ing her for the possibility of the close of the 
year findmg him still in prison. 

“ I know so well court delays,” said he ; 
" so little suffices to suspend justice or the 
good-will of men in power.” 

If it IS so,” said the young girl, “ I will 
return to-morrow to Turin, to hasten the 
execution of their promises.” 

What need of so much haste ? ” replied 
her father. 

What ! do you then prefer your narrow 
chamber and this dismal court-yard to your 
beautiful Yilla and grounds at La Colline ? ” 
This apparent disposition of Theresa, this 
sort of impatience wMch she manifested to 
leave Tenestrella, ought to have been a sat- 
isfaction to Charney m proving to Mm that 
he was not beloved, and that there was no 
cause to fear the danger that he had deter- 
mined to avoid. However, that which should 
have so satisfied his prudent resolutions, on 
the contrary, so troubled him as to make 
Mm altogether forget the rSle which he had 
assigned himself. He neither affected in- 
difference nor a calm and tranquil friend- 
ship. His iiritation and annoyance were 
evident in his manner ; but Theresa did not 
appear to notice it, except occasionally to 
banter him upon his silence and Ms coolness, 
and again took up the argument to prove 
that, if the expected decree was delayed, 
she ought as soon as possible to go to Gen- 
eral Menou, and even, if necessary, to Paris, 
to lay the case before the Emperor. 

Ordinarily so quiet and reserved, she 
seemed suddenly to be actuated by a spirit 
of loquacity and raillery. 

What IS the matter with, you this morn- 
ing 1 ” said her father, astonished to see her 
treat the subject in this way before the poor 
captive, whom they were so soon to leave 
alone. 

Ohasney knew not what to think of her* 
The truth is, that Theresa, on her dde, 
had feedthrough the same train of fhot^ht 
I fret that h)ve 


I She mymh fret 

'hU./ 

P , r, , 

N; iji!. ' 

^ • Sf,/* . . . I , ^ I ^ ' f I 
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I was Ms entrance to lier breast, but The preparations for departure could not 

^ that it had long ago taken up its abode be long. Already Ludovic had descended 

I there. Like Gharney, she was willing to from the chamber of the ex-prisoner with 

^ take for herself its risks and perils, but Ms trunks. The officer waited to accom- 

I like Mm she dreaded them for the one be- pany them to Turin. 

loved. And the delight of loving, the fear The hour of separation had come, 
of being loved, threw her into this state Theresa rose again, and appeared to be 
i of inconsistency with her own natural self, occupied with folding her embroidery, and 

' and was the cause of this incessant flow of putting it in her bag ; then she attempted 

words in which her heart sought to forget to put on her glove, but her trembling hands 

itself. made it impossible. 

But soon, with one accord, they both ceased Chamey then, calling up all his resolu- 
all these efforts, all this constraint to dis- tion, went towards Girhardi, and threw Mm- 
3 guise their real sentiments. In listening to self into his arms. 

, the account wMch Girhardi related of the “ Adieu, my father ! ” 

many prisoners he had known, who, after “ My son 1 my dear son ! ” faltered the 
i their pardon had been publicly announced, old man. “ Have courage ; count on us ; — 

waited many months for their release, they adieu, adieu I ” 

yielded themselves with delight to the sweet He pressed him again and again to Ms 
belief that it would be so now. One would breast, and suddenly withdrawing from Mm 

have said, in listening to their plans and turned to Ludovic, and, to hide his emotion, 

projects for the next and many following gave him several useless recommendations 

days, that this prison was to be their home concerning Ms care of him who was to be 

I for life, and that, united there with their left alone. Ludovic did not reply, but gave 

j guardian angel, the captives had but one Ms arm to the old man, who he saw needed 

I tMng to fear, — the liberation of one without support. 

j the other. During tMs time Gharney had approached 

i The three being restored to serenity, the Theresa, to take leave of her. Leaning with 

I philosophers resumed their conversation, one hand on the back of her chair, her eyes 

I Theresa her embroidery and her merry in- fixed on the ground, she stood thoughtful, 

I terruptions. motionless, as if nothing had been said of 

I The last rays of the sun illuminated the leaving. 

I little court and the face of Theresa ; the When she saw Chamey near her, rousing 

I ^ breeze played in her soft curls and in the from her revery, she looked earnestly at Mm 

I folds and ribbons of her dress. Laying lor a moment without speaking. He was 

down her work, and raising her head, she pale and dejected, and words failed Mm. 
shook back her hair and seemed to yield Suddenly the young girl, forgetting her reso- 
; herself to an intoxicating draught of air, lutions, extending her arms toward the cap- 

light, and happiness. tive's plant, said, “ I call our Picciola to 

I At this moment the door of the court was witness — " But she could, articulate no 

opened. Colonel Morand, followed by an more. 

officer and Ludovic, came to announce to One of her gloves which she held in her 
Girhardi his liberation, Girhardi was to hand fell to the ground ; Gharney picked it 
leave the fortress immediately ; a carriage up, pressed a kiss upon it, and silently re- 
! was in waiting outside of the gate to convey turned it to her. 

Mm and his daughter to Turin. Theresa took the glove, wiped with it the 

At the entrance of the commandant, tears wMch were streaming from her eyes, 
Theresa had risen, but immediately sank and then returning it with a last smile, to 
; again into her chair, and, with one glance Gharney, said, “ Till we meet again/ 

at Gharney, all color and smiles faded from drew her father outside the bttle coU!j% 
y her face. But Chamey remained on Ms A long time had passed since th^ gat^ 

; seat with bowed head, while they presented closed between Mm and them, but‘Cf|[f!||ey 

' Giitiardi with the papers wMch restored to still sat, as if turned to stone, 

* ^ him. Ms honor and liberty. pressing to Ms heart Theresa^ little gibmt 
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CONCLIJSIOK 


A PHILOSOPHER has said that greatness 
mnst he abandoned before it can be appre- 
ciated ; he might ha've said it with ec[ual 
truth of foitiine, happiness, and all those 
enjoyments to which one becomes so easily- 
habituated. 

Never had the piisoner appreciated the 
wisdom ol Girhardi, the virtues and charms 
of his daiightei, till after the depaiture of 
his two hiends. For him a piofound de- 
pression succeeded to the intoxication of a 
lew days. The ehorts of Ludovic, and the 
caie which Picciola demanded, had no power 
to rouse him ; but at length the germs of 
mental and moral strength which he had de- 
rived from his studieb brought forth their 
fruit, and the crushed man rose. 

In the struggle his soul learned new les- 
sons. 

At first he rejoiced in his solitude, which 
enabled him to think uninterruptedly of his 
absent friends ; later, he saw with joy some 
one come to occupy the vacant seat of the 
wise old man. 

Of his new companions, the first and the 
most assiduous was the chaplain of the pris- 
on, that good piiesfc that he had once so 
rudely repulsed. Informed by Ludovic of 
tbe state of melancholy into which the pris- 
oner had fallen, he piesenteci himself, forget- 
ting his former treatment, and was received 
with gratitude by Charney. 

More kindly disposed towards mankind, 
Charney soon came to love this one, and the 
ri^stlc seat became once more the bench of 

I |>hilosopher exalted the marvels of his 
nature, and reemmted the teach- 
ings^of Oirluirdi ; the priest, without enter- 
ic into the discussion of dogmas, told him ; 
nf Christ; ; and each became stronger in lean- 
H^tipon the other, 

Ihe second -^itpr was the commandant i 
of we Ocioiel Morand. Known 

bettor, he haan ; Hs heart ] 

was m a eOang, llat h to say, he < 

was only haild Ittlowc^ld, 1 

by order. He idmoat r^Cdheilied Oharney to J 
»nborditt^ty»|«^||ii||^il ^ j* 

At last Cham^f ^ <4^?4itheprie^t 
and the Obloiiil { 0i4 JUlt* I 

expected it, the pr^n-A 


On his return from Austerlitz, Napoleon, 
importuned by Josephine (who, in her turn, 
is probably submitted to the impoitumties of 
I- another intercedmg for the prisoner of Fe- 
1 nestrella), caused an account to be rendeied to 
e him of the seizure made by the officers m 
r their visit of search. ^ They brought to the 
Emperor the cambric manuscripts, until 
3 then deposited in the archives of the Min- 
3 ister of Justice. He read them over caie- 
f fully, and declared loudly that the Count 
- of Charney was a madman, but a liaimless 
i one. 

i “ He wbo can so abase bis thoughts as to 
: be absoibed in a weed,” said he, may make 
f an excellent botanist, but not a conspiiatoi. 

• I giant bis pardon. Let his estates be le- 
: stored to him, and let him cultivate them 
himself, if such is his good pleasure.” 

Charney, in his turn, left Fenestrella ; but 
he did not go alone. Could he be sepaiated 
I from bis fiist, his constant friend ? Aftei hav- 
t ing her tiansplanted into a large case of good 
i earth, he took Picciola in triumph witli him ; 
i his Picciola, — Picciola, to whom he ov ed 
reason ; Picciola to wdiom he owed his hie ; 
Picciola, fiom whose bosom be had diawn 
consoling faith ; Picciola, thiotigh whom he 
^ had learned friendship and love ; Picciola, 
in short, through whom he was to be restoied 
to liberty ! 

As he was about to cross tbe drawbridge, 
a large rough hand was extended tow aids 
him. 

Signor Count,” said Ludovic, trying to 
epneeal his emotion, « give me your hand * 
now we can be friends, since you are going, 
since you leave us ; smee w^e shall see you 
no more, — thank God ^ — ” 

Charney interrupted him, ''We shall see 
each other again, my dear Ludovic 1 Ludovic 
my friend * ” ^ 

And after having embraced bim, and 
pressed his hand again and again, he left the 
I citadel. 

He had crossed the esplanade, left behind 
him the hill on which the fortress is built, 
crossed the bridge over the Clusone, and 
turned into the road to Suza, when a \ oice 
from^ the ramparts reached him, crying, 
"Adieu, Signor Count ! adieu, Picciola I” 

; HiXi months after, one sunny day in spring, 
ajriehAquipage drew up at the gates of fjie 
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prison of Feiiestrella. A traveller aliglited, 
and inqmied for LiidoMc Ritti. 

It was his former captive, who came to pay 
a visit to his friend the jailer. A young 
lady leaned lovingly on the arm of the trav- 
eller. That young lady was Theresa Gir-i 
hcirdi, Countess of Charney. 

Together they visited the court, and the 
chamber where once abode e7tnm, scepticism, 
disillusion. 

Of ali^the despairing sentences which had 
been inscribed upon the white walls, one 
alone remained ; — 

“ Learning, wit, beauty, youth, fortune, — 
all are powerless to give happiness.” 

Theresa added, without love.” 

The kiss vrhich Charney pressed upon her 
brow gave confirmation to the truth of what 
she had written. 

Before leaving, the Count asked Ludovic j 
to be godfather to his first child, as he had | 
been to Piceiola. Then saying farewell, the : 
husband and wife returned to Turin, where 
Girhardi awaited them in his country-seat 
of La Colline. 

There, near the house, in a rich parterre, 
brightened and warmed by the rays of the 
rising sun, Charney had ordered his plant to 
be placed, alone, that no other might inter- 
fere with its development. By his order no 
hand but his might touch it or care for it 

in'- 
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He alone would watch over it ; it was an 
employment, a duty, a debt, imposed upon 
him by his gratitude. 

How rapidly the days flowed by ! Sur- 
rounded by extensive grounds, on the borders 
of a beautiful river, under a genial sky, 
Charney tasted the wine of this world’s hap- 
pmess. Time added a new charm, new 
strength to all these ties ; for habit, like 
the ivy of our walls, cements and con- 
sobdates that which it cannot destroy. The 
friendship of Girhardi, the love of The- 
lesa, the blessings of all who lived under 
his roof, — nothing was wanting to his hap- 
piness, and yet that happiness was to 
be made still gieater. Charney became a 
father. 

0, then his heart overflowed with felicity. 
His tenderness for his daughter seemed to 
redouble that which he felt for his wife. He 
was never weary of gazing upon and adoring 
them both. To he separated a moment from 
them was pain. 

Ludovic arrived to fulfil his promise. He 
wished to visit his first godchild, that of the 
prison. But alas I in the midst of these 
transports of love, of the prosperity and 
happiness with which La CoEine abounded, 
the source of all these joys, of aH this hap- 
piness, h, povera Piccioh, was dead, — dead 
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IlfTRODUCTIOlir 


William Beckfoed, tlie author of the following celebrated Eastern tale, was 
born in 1760, and died in the spring of 1844, at the advanced age of eighty-four 
years. It is to be regretted that a man of so remarkable a character did not leave 
the world some record of a life offering points of interest different from that of any 
of his contemporaries, from the peculiarly studious retirement and eccentric avoca- 
tions in which it was chiefly passed. 

‘Wathek,” — the superb “ Vathek,” which Lord Byron so much admired, and on 
which he so frequently complimented the author, — “ Vathek,^' the finest of Oriental 
romances by the pen of a “ Frank,” was written and published before our author 
had completed his twentieth year, it having been composed at a single sitting! 
For three days and two nights did the indefatigable author persevere in his task. 
He completed it, and a serious illness was the result. Few other literary men have 
ever equalled this feat of rapidity and genius. 

“ Vathek” was originally written in French, of which its style is a model. The 
translation which follows is not by the author himself, though he expressed perfect 
satisfaction with it. It was originally published in 1786. For splendor of descrip- 
tion, exquisite humor, and supernatural interest and grandeur, it stands without a 
rival in romance. 

Much of the description of Yathek’s palace, and even the renowned “ Hall of 
Eblis,” was afterwards visibly embodied in the real Fonthill Abbey, of which won- 
ders almost as fabulo'us w*ere at one time reported and beheved. 

Fonthill Abbey, which had been destroyed by fire and rebuilt during the life- 
time of the elder Beckford, was on account of its bad site demolished, and again 
rebuilt under the superintendence of our author himself, assisted by James* “Wyatt, 
the architect, with a magnificence that excited the greatest attention and won- 
der at the time. The total outlay upon Fonthill, including the edifice, furniture, 
articles of virtu, &?a, must have been enormous, not much within the miHiou. A 
writer in the “Athenasum” mentions £400,000 as the sum. Beckford informed, 
Mr. Gyrus Bedding that the exact cost of building Fonthill was £ 273,000- ^ 

The distinguishing architectural peculiarity of Fonthill Ahhey was a lofty tower 
two hundred and eighty feet in height. This tower was prominently shadowed forth 
in “ Yathek,” and shows how strong a hold the idea had upon the author’s mind. 
Such was his impatience to see Fonthill completed, that he had the works continued 
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by torchlight, with relays of workmen. During the progress of the building the 
. tower caught fire, and was partly destroyed. The owner, however, was present, and 
enjoyed the magnificent burmng spectacle. It was soon restored, but a radical fault 
in laying the foundation caused it eventually to fall down, and leave Donthill a ruin 
in the lifetime of its founder. 

Beckford was in person scarcely above the middle height, slender, and well 
formed, with features mdicating great inteUectual power. He was exactly one year 
younger than Pitt, the companion of his minority. 

The last years of his life were passed at Bath, where he united two houses in 
Lansdown Crescent by an arch thrown across the street, and containing his library, 
which was well selected and very extensive. Hot far off he again erected a tower, a 
hundred and thirty feet high, of which the following description was given, at the 
time of his decease, by a correspondent of the “ Athenanim ” : 

“ Mr. Beckford, at an early period of his residence there, erected a lofty tower, 
in the apartments of which were placed many of his choicest paintings and articles 
of virtu. Asiatic in its style, with gilded lattices and blinds, or curtains of crimson 
cloth, its striped ceilings, its minaret and other accessories, conveyed the idea that 
the being who designed the place and endeavored to carry out the plan was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of that lonely grandeur and strict solitariness which obtains 
through all countries and among aU people of the East. The building was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and entrance afforded to the garden in which the tower 
stood by a door of small dimensions. The garden itself was Eastern in its charac- 
ter. ^ Though comparatively circumscribed in its size, nevertheless were to be found 
within it sohtary walks and deep retiring shades, such as could be supposed Vathek, 
the mournful and the magnificent, loved, and from the bowers of which might be 
expected would suddenly fall upon the ear sounds of the cymbal and the dulcimer. 
The building contained several apartments crowded with the finest paintings. The 
doors of the rooms were of finely polished wood, the windows of single sweeps of 
plate glass, the cornices of gilded silver ; every part, both within and without, be- 
speaking the wealth, the magnificence, and the taste of him who had bmlt \his 
t^ple in dedication to grandeur, sohtariness, and the arts.” 

< BwBt the summit of this tower Mr. Beckford — and he alone without a telescope 
--^^d behold that other tower of his youthful magnificence, EonthiU, on which 
IwloWsd to ^ with feelings which it would be diflficult to describe. His eyesight 
: he could gaze upon the sun like an eagle; and on the day that the 
gteat al lotainl fell, he missed it in the landscape long before the news of the 
catebc^ito ttokited Bath. 

& m harve only to add that our author in his lifetime had all that 

J&i grave his memory wiB retain that which no wealth can 
Bvto, and “Tathek” will, whilst English Hteratuie lasts, 
flo^islieSw 

HA I- 



ATJTHOE’S PREFACE. 


The original of the following story, with, some others of a similar kind, collected 
in the East by a man of letters, was communicated to the editor above three years 
ago. The pleasure he received from the perusal of it induced him at that time to 
transcribe, and since to translate it. How far the copy may be a just representation 
it becomes not him to determine. He presumes, however, to hope that, if the diffi- 
culty of accommodating our English idioms to the Arabic, preserving the correspond- 
ent tones of a diversified narration, and discnminatmg the mcer touches of character 
through the shades of foreign manners be duly considered, a failure in some points 
wiU not preclude him from all claim to indulgence, especially if those images, senti- 
ments, and passions, which, being independent of local peculiarities, may be ex- 
pressed in every language, shall be found to retain their native energy in our own. 





of Pied Horses, and which commanded the 
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“W T-ATHEK, ninth Caliph * of the race of 
^1^ the Ahaasides, was the son of Mo- 

T tassem, and the grandson of Haroiin 
A1 Easchid. From an early accession to the 
throne, and the talents he possessed to adorn 
it, his subjects were induced to expect that 
his reign would be long and happy. His 
figure was pleasing and majestic ; but when 
he was angry, one of his eyes t became so 
terrible that no person could bear to behold 
it ; and the wretch upon whom it was fixed 
instantly fell backward, and sometimes ex- 
pired. For fear, however, of depopulating 
his dominions, and making his palace deso- 
late, he but rarely gave way to his anger. 

Being much addicted to women and the 
pleasures of the table, he sought by his affa- 
bility to procure agreeable companions ; and 
he succeeded the better, as his generosity was 
unbounded and his indulgences unrestrained; 
for he was by no means scrupulous : nor did 
he think, with the Caliph Omar Ben Abdal- 
aziz,t that it was necessary to make a hell of 
this world to enjoy Paradise in the next. 

He surpassed in magnificence all his prede- 
cessors. The palace of Alkoremmi, which 
his father Motassem had erected on the hill 

* This title amongst the Mahometans compre- 
liencls the concrete cliaracter of prophet, priest, and 
king ; and is used to signify The Vicar of Ood on 
earth .” — HahesoVs State of the Ottoman Empire, 
p. 9. Herhelot, p. 985. 

+ The author of “ ISPighiaristan ” hath preserved 
a fact that supports this account ; and there is no 
history of Vathek in which his ternUe eye is not 


whole city of Samarah,* was m 
too scanty ; he added, therefore, five wings, 
or rather other palaces, which he destined for 
the particular gratification of each of his 
senses. 

In the first of these were tables continually 
covered with the most exquisite dainties, 
which were supplied both by night and by 
day according to their constant consumption ; 
whilst the most delicious wines, and the choi- 
cest cordials, flowed forth from a hundred 
fountains, that were never exhausted. This 
palace was called ‘‘ The Eternal, or Unsati- 
ating Banquet.” 

The second was styled “The Temple of 
Melody, or the Nectar of 'the Soul.” It was 





Eyes, or tlie Support of Memoiy,” was one 
entire enchantment. Rarities collected from 
every comer of the earth were there found in 
such profusion as to dazzle and confound, but 
for the order in which they were arranged. 
One gallery exhibited the pictures of the 
celebrated Mam, and statues that seemed 
to be alive. Here a well-managed perspec- 
tive attracted the sight ; there, the magic of 
optics agreeably deceived it ; whilst the nat- 
uralist, on his part, exhibited in their several 
classes the various gifts that Heaven had 
bestowed on our globe. In a word, Yatheh 
omitted nothing in this particular that might 
gratify the curiosity of those who resorted to 
it, although he was not able to satisfy his 
own ; for he was, of all men, the most 
curious. 

‘'The Palace of Perfumes,” which was 
termed likewise “ The Incentive to Pleasure,” 
consisted of various halls, where the different 
perfumes which the earth produces were kept 
perpetually burning in censers of gold. Flam- 
beaus and aromatic lamps were here lighted 
in open day ; hut the too powerful effects of 
this agreeable delirium might be avoided by 
descending into an immense garden, where 
an assemblage of every fragrant flower dif- 
fused through the air the purest odors. 

The fifth palace, denominated “The Re- 
treat of Joy, or the Dangerous,” was fre- 
quented by troops of young females, beautiful 
as the Houris,*^ and not less seducing, who 
never failed to receive with caresses all whom 
the Caliph allowed to approach them ; for he 
was by no means disposed to be jealous, as 
Jiis own women were secluded within the 
palaee he inhabited himself. 

^ ^iTbti^ithsteiding the sensuality in which 
indulged, he experienced no abate- 
ment in the love of his people, who thought 
that a sovereign immersed in pleasure was 
not less tolerable to Ms subjects than one 
that mpMyed ‘himself in creating them foes. 
But the unquiet and impetuous disposition 
of the CaRph' would not allow Mm to rest 
there : he hii skdied sh Mtich for his amuse- 

* The Tlr$m ©f Pai^dise, c^ed, from their large 
black iin intercourse with 

accordirig to the iusthudoii bf , Mahomet, is 
to constitute the pdUcfpal the fafthfal. 

Mot formed of elay, Kke woto, they are 

deemed in the h%;he^ degree and exempt 

e?ery 1 
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1 ment in the lifetime of Ms father as to ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge, though not 
a sufficiency to satisfy himself ; for he wished 
to know everything ; even sciences that did 
not exist. He was fond of engaging in dis- 
putes with the learned, but liked them not 
to push their opposition with warmth. He 
stopped the mouths of those with presents, 
whose mouths could he stopped ; whilst 
others, whom Ms liberality was unable to 
subdue, he sent to prison to cool their blood, — 
a remedy that often succeeded. 

Vathek discovered also a predilection for 
theological controversy ; hut it was not with 
the orthodox that he usually held. By this 
means he induced the zealots to oppose him, 
and then persecuted them in return ; for he 
resolved, at any rate, to have reason on his 
side. 

The ^eat prophet Mahomet, whose vicars 
the Caliphs are, beheld with indignation from 
his abode in the seventh heaven the irre- 
ligious conduct of such a vicegerent. 

“ Let us leave him to himself,” said he to 
the Genii,* who are always ready to receive 
Ms commands ; “let us see to what lengths 
his folly and impiety will carry him ; if he 
run into excess, we shall know how to chastise 
him. Assist him, therefoie, to complete the 
tower which, in imitation of Nimrod, he 
hath begun ; iiot, like that great warrior, to 
escape being drowned, but from the insolent 
curiosity of penetrating the secrets of heaven; 
he will not divine the fate that awaits him.” 

The Genii obeyed ; and when the work- 
men had raised their structure a cubit in the 
[ daytime, two cubits more were added in the 
night. The expedition with which the fabric 
arose was not a little flattering to the vanity 
of Vathek. He fancied that even insensible 
matter showed a forwardness to subserve Ms 
designs ; not considering that the successes 

* or (?mn, in the Arabic, signifies a Genius 
or Demon, — a being of a higher order and formed 
of more subtile matter than man. According to 
Oriental mythology, the Gepii governed the world 
long before the creation of Adam. The Mahome- 
tans regarded them as an intermediate race between 
angels and men, and capable of salvation : whence 
Mahomet pretended a commission to convert them. 
Consonant to this we read that, When the servant 
of God stood up to invoke him, it wanted little hut 
fh® Genii had pressed on him in crowds, to 
hewhim’rehearse the Koran.’*— p. 357. 
M ch. 72. 
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of the foolish and wicked form the first rod 
of their chastisement 

His pride arrived at its height when, 
having ascended, for the first time, the eleven 
thousand stairs ol his tower, he cast his eyes 
below and beheld men not larger than pis- 
mires, mountains than shells, and cities 
than beehives. The idea which such an 
elevation inspired of his own grandeur com- 
pletely bewildered him ; he was almost ready 
to adore himself ; till, lifting his eyes up- 
wards, he saw the stars as high above him as 
they appeared when he stood on the surface 
of the earth. He consoled himself, however, 
for this tiansient perception of his littleness, 
with the thought of being great in the eyes 
of the others, and flattered himself that the 
light of his mind would extend beyond the 
reach of his sight, and transfer to the stars 
the decrees of his destiny. 

With this view the inquisitive prince 
passed most of his nights on the summit of 
his tower, till he became an adept in the 
mysteries of astrology, and imagined that the 
planets had disclosed to him the most mar- 
vellous adventures, which were to be accom- 
plished by an extraordinary personage, fiom 
a country altogether unknown. Prompted 
by motives of curiosity, he had always been 
courteous to strangers ; but from this instant 
he redoubled his attention, and ordered it to 
be announced by sound of trumpet, through 
all the streets of Samarah, that no one of 
his subjects, on peril of his displeasure, should 
either lodge or detain a traveller, but forth- 
with bring him to the palace. 

Not long after this proclamation, there ar- 
rived in his metropolis a man so hideous that 
the very guards who arrested him were forced 
to shut their eyes as they led him along. 
The Caliph himself appeared startled at so 
horrible a visage ; but joy succeeded to this 
emotion of terror when the stranger displayed 
to his view such rarities as he had never be- 
fore seen, and of which he had no concep- 
tion. 

In reality, nothing was ever so extraor- 
dinary as the merchandise this stranger pro- 
duced. Most of his cunosities, which were 
not less admirable for their workmanship 
than their splendor, had, besides, their sev- 
eral virtues described on a parchment festened 
to mch. There were slippers which enabled 
the feet to walkj knives that cut without 
64 


the motion of the hand ; sahres which dealt 
the blow at the person they were wished to 
strike ; and the whole enriched with gems 
that were hitherto unknown. 

The sabres, whose blades emitted a daz- 
zling radiance, fixed more than all the 
CaliiA's attention, who promised himself to 
decipher at his leisure the uncouth char- 
acters engraven on their sides. Without, 
therefore, demanding their price, he ordered 
all the coined gold to be brought from his 
treasury, and commanded the merchant to 
take what he pleased. The stranger com- 
plied with modesty and silence. 

Vathek, imagining that the merchants 
taciturnity was occasioned by the awe which 
his presence inspired, encouraged him to ad- 
vance, and asked him, with an air of con- 
descension, Who he was ? whence he came ? 
and where he obtained such beautiful com- 
modities ? 

The man, or rather monster, instead of 
making a reply, thrice rubbed his forehead, 
which, as well as his body, was blacker than 
ebony ; four times clapped his paunch, the 
pi ejection of which was enormous ; opened 
wide his huge eyes, which glowed like fire- 
brands ; began to laugh with a hideous noise, 
and discovered his long amber-colored teeth 
bestreaked with green. 

The Caliph, though a little startled, re- 
newed his inquiries, but without being able 
to procure a reply. At wliich, beginning to 
be ruffled, he exclaimed, “ Know'est thou, 
varlet, who I am, and at whom thou art 
aiming thy gibes ? Then, addressing his 
guards, “Have ye heard him speak I is he 
dumb 1 ” 

“ He hath spoken,” they replied, “ though 
but little.” 

“ Let him speak, then, again,” said Yathek, 
“and tell me who he is, from whence he 
came, and where he procured these singular 
curiosities, or I swear, by tbe ass of Balaam, 
that I will make him rue his pertinacity.” 

This menace was accompanied by the 
Caliph with one of his angry and perilous 
glances, which the stranger sustained withr 
out the slightest emotion, although his eye# 
were fixed on the terrible eye of the priuce. 

No words can describe the amaiemelit icf 
the courtiers, when they beheld this irufte 
chant withstand the encoitnto un^obkeA. 
They all fell prostrate with thdt ou 
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grotind, to avoid tlie risk of their lives, and 
continued in the same abject posture till the 
Caliph exclaimed in a furious tone : — 

Up, cowards ! seize the miscieant ! see 
that he be committed to prison, and guarded 
by the best of my soldiers I Let him, how- 
ever, retain the money I gave him ; it is not 
my intent to take from him his property : I 
only want him to speak/^ 

No sooner had he uttered these words 
than the stranger was suriounded, j>inioned 
with strong fetters, and hurried away to the 
prison of the great tower, which was encom- 
passed by seven empalements of iron bars, 
and aimed with s])ikes in every direction, 
longer and sharper than spits. 

The Caliph, nevertheless, remained in the 
most violent agitation. He sat dowm, indeed, 
to eat, but of the three hundred coveis that 
were daily placed before him, could taste of 
no more than thirty-two. 

A diet to which he had been so little 
accustomed was sufficient of itself to prevent 
him from sleeping : what, then, must he its 
elfect when joined to the anxiety that preyed 
upon his spiiits ? At the first glimpse of 
dawn he hastened to the prison, again to im- 
portune this intractable stranger ; but the 
rage of Yathek exceeded all bounds on find- 
ing the prison empty, the gates buist asunder, 
and his guards lying lifeless around him. In 
the paroxysm of his passion he fell fui’iously 
on the poor carcasses, and kicked them till 
evening without inteimission. His courtiers 
and viziers exerted their efforts to soothe his 
extravagance, but, finding every expedient 
ineffectual, they all united in one vocifeia- 

The Caliph is gone mad ! the Caliph is 
out of his senses ! ” 

outcry, "which "was soon resounded 
through the streets of Samarah, at length 
We|ied the ears of Carathis, his mother : she 
new h| the ^utmost consternation to tiy her 
sOfe, fte nunA of her son. Her 
team and caresses eall^ off his attention, 
and he was premled upon by ^treaties i 
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a mother, but respected her as a person of 
supenor genius. It was she who had induced 
him, being a Greek herself, to adopt all the 
sciences and systems of her country, which 
good Mussulmans hold in such thorough ab- 
horrence. 

Judicial astrology was one of those systems 
in which Carathis was a perfect adept. She 
began, therefore, with leminding her son ot 
the promise which the stars had made him ; 
and intimated an intention of consultii g 
them again. 

“ Alas * sighed the Caliph, as soon as Le 
could speak, “ what a fool have I been 1 not 
for the kicks bestowed on my guards, who 
tamely submitted to death, but for ne^cr 
considering that this extraordinary man was 
the same the planets had foretold ; whom, 
instead of ill~ti eating, I should have con- 
ciliated by all the aits of pei suasion.” 

The past,” said Caiathis, cannot be re- 
called ; but it behooves us to think of the 
futuie : perhaps you may again see the ob- 
ject you so much regret ; it is possible the 
insciiptions on the sabres will afford infonna- 
tion. Eat, therefore, and take thy repose, my 
dear son. We will consider to-morrow in, 
what manner to act.” 

Yathek yielded to her counsel as wtII as 
he could, and aiose in the inorningwith a 
mind more at ease. The sabres he com- 
manded to be instantly brought ; and poi mg 
upon them through a green glass, that their 
glitteiing might not da/zle, he set himself m 
earnest to decipher the inscriptions ; but lus 
reiterated attempts were all of them jmga- 
tory : in vain did he beat his head and hjte 
his nails ; not a letter of the whole was lie 
able to ascertain- So unlucky a disappoint- 
ment wmuld have undone him again, hail not 
Carathis, by good foitune, entered the apait- 
ment. 

“ Have patience, son ! ” said she, You 
certainly are possessed of every impoitant 
science, but the knowledge of languages is a 
trifle, at best ; and the accomplishment of 
none but a pedant. Issue forth a proclama- 
tion that you will confer such rewards as be- 
come your greatness upon any one that sball 
interpret wffiat you do not understand, and 
what it is beneath you to learn. You will 
soon find your curiosity gratified.” 

he,” said the Caliph : but in 
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by a crowd of smatterers, wbo will come to “ Wbat a pity sticb a beard sboxild be 

the trial as muck for tbe pleasure of retailing burnt • ^ 

tbeir jargon as from tbe bope ot gainmg tbe Even tbe Calipb, when be saw it, concurred 
reward. To avoid tbis evil it will be proper witb tbem in opinion ; but bis concern was 
to add that I will put every candidate to entiiely needless. Tbis venerable personage 
death who shall fail to give satisfaction ; for, read tbe characters ^ witb facility, and ex- 
tbank Heaven, I have skill enough to dis- plained tbem verbatim, as follows : 
tinguisb between one that translates and one “ We were made where everything good is 
that invents.^^ made j we aie tbe least of tbe w onders of a 

“ Of that I have no doubt,’' replied Caratbis ; place where all is wonderful ; and deserving 
but to put tbe ignorant to death is some- tbe sight of tbe first potentate on earth.' 
wbat severe, and may be productive of dan- You translate admirably ! ” cried Vatbek, 
gerous effects. Content yourself with com- “ I know to wbat these marvellous characters 
nianding their beards to be burnt : beards, in allude. Let him receive as many robes of 
a state, are not quite so essential as men." honor, and thousands of sequins of gold, as 
The Caliph submitted to the reasons of his he hath spoken woids. I am in some meas- 
mother, and sending for Morakanabad, his ure relieved from the perplexity that embar- 
prirne vizier, said : — rassed me ! " 

Let the common criers proclaim, not only Vathek invited the old man to dine, and 
in Samarah, but throughout every city m my even to remain some days in the palace, 
empire, that whosoever will repair hithei, Unluckily for him he accepted the offer, for 
and decipher certain characters which appear tbe Caliph, having ordered him next morning 
to be inexplicable, shall experience the liber- to be called, said : — 

ality for which I am renowned ; but that all “Bead again to me wbat you have read 
who fail upon tiial shall have their beards already ; I cannot bear too often tbe promise 
burnt off to the last hair. Let tbem add, that is made me, tbe completion of which I 
also, that I will bestow fifty beautiful slaves languish to obtain." 

and as many jars of apncots, from tbe isle of Tbe old man forthwith put on bis green 
Kirmitb, upon any man that shall bring me spectacles, but they instantly dropped from 
intelligence of tbe stranger." bis nose on perceiving that tbe characters be 

Tbe^subjects of tbe Caliph, like tbeir sover- bad read tbe day preceding bad given place 
eign, being great admirers of women and to others of different import. 


eign, being great admirers of women and to others ot clitierent import. 
a|)ricot8 from Kirmitb, felt tbeir mouths “Wbat ails you?" asked tbe Caliph ; “and 
water at these promises, but were totally un- why these symptoms of wonder 
able to gratify tbeir hankering, for no one “ Sovereign of tbe world," replied tbe old 
knew which way tbe stranger bad gone. man, “ these sabres bold another language to- 
As to tbe Caliph's other requisition, tbe day from that they yesterday held." 
result was different: tbe learned, tbe half “How say 7011*^" returned Vathek. “But 
learned, and those who were neither, but it matters not ! tell me, if you can, wbat they 
fancied themselves equal to both, came bold- mean.” 

ly to hazard tbeir beards, and all shamefully “ It is tbis, my lord," rejoined the old man : 
lost tbem. “ Woe to tbe rash mortal who seeks to know 

The exaction of these forfeitures, which tbatofwbicbbe should remain ignorant, and to 
found sufficient employment for the eunuchs, undertake that which surpassetbbis power I " 
gave tbem such a smell of singed hair as “ And woe to thee ! ” cried tbe Caliph, in a 
greatly to disgust tbe ladies of the seraglio, burst of indignation ; “ to-day thou art void 
and make it necessary that tbis new occupa- of understanding : begone from my presenee | 
tion of tbeir guardian? should be transferred they shall burn but tbe half of thy beard, 
into other bands, because thou wert yesterday fortuna^ la 

At length, however, an old man presented guessing. My gifts I never resume*^ ^ ^ 

himself, whose beard was a cubit and a half Tbe old man, wise enough to perb^e he 
longer than any that had appeared before bad luckily escaped, considerfug tte; |)f 
him. Tbe officers of tbe palace whispered disclosing so disgusting a truth, 
to each other as they ushered him in ; — withdrew, and appeared not 
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But it was not long Before VatBek discov- 
ered abundant reason to regret Ms precipita- 
tion ; for though he could not decipher the 
characters himself, yet, by constantly poring 
upon them, he plainly perceived that they 
every day changed ; and, unfortunately, no 
other candidate ohei ed to explain them. This 
perplexing occupation inflamed his blood, 
dazisled his sight, and brought on a giddiness 
and debility that he could not support. He 
failed not, however, though in so reduced a 
condition, to be often cairied to his tower, as 
he flattered himself that he might there read 
in the stars, which he went to consult, some- 
thing more congruous to his wishes. But in 
this Ms hopes were deluded ; for his eyes, 
dimmed by the vapors of Ms head, began to 
subserve Ms curiosity so ill that he beheld 
nothing but a thick dun cloud, wMch he took 
for the most direful of omens. 

Agitated with so much anxiety, Yathek 
entirely lost all firmness ; a fever seized him, 
and his appetite failed. Instead ot being 
one of the greatest eaters, he became as dis- 
tinguished for drinking. So insatiable was 
the thirst which tomented him, that his 
mouth, like a funnel, was always open to re- 
ceive the vaiious liquors that might be poured 
iiito it ; and especially cold water, wMch 
calmed him more than every other. 

This unhappy prince, being thus incapaci- 
tated for the enjoyment of any pleasure, com- 
manded the palaces of the five senses to be 
shut up ; forebore to appear in public, either 
to display his mc^ificence or administer 
justice ; and retired to the inmost apartment 
of his Mirem. As he had ever been an in- 
dulgent husband, his wives, overwhelmed 
^ with grief at his deplorable situation, inces- 
B^tly offered their prayers for Ms health, 
md mmeinitringly supplied him with water. 

li the mean time the Princess Carathis, ^ 
whose afSietion no^ words can describe, instead 
of restmining hemelf to sobbing and tears, ^ 
was closeted daily with the Yirier Moraka- ] 
nabad, to find out some cui*e or mitigation of 1 
the OMipMi disease. Under the persuasion 
that it was caused By enchantment, they 1 
turned over togeth^, M By the i 

books of magic -duat might point out a reme*- 1 

dy, and^ caused? Ih# '' 

they aecmse^ as . i 

At the distance of a few miles fromBamar 


■- rah stood a high mountain, whose sides were 
- swarded with wild thyme and basil, and its 

0 summit overspread with so delightful a plain 
y that it might be taken for the Paradise des- 
^ tined for the faithful. Upon it grew a hun- 
) dred thickets of eglantine and other fragrant 
3 shrubs ; a hundred arbors of roses, jessamine 

, and honeysuckle ; as many cliunps of orange 
3 trees, cedar, and citron, 'whose branches, in- 
5 terwoven with the pain, the pomegranate, 

L and the 'vine, presented every luxury that 

1 could regale the eye or the taste. The ground 
: was stiewed with violets, harebells, and pan- 
• sies, in the midst of wMch sprung forth tufts 

ot jonquils, hyacinths, and carnations, 'v^ith 
every other perfume that impregnates the air. 
Pour fountains, not less clear than deep, and 
so abundant as to slake the thirst of ten 
armies, seemed purposely placed here to 
make the scene more lesemble the garden of 
Eden, w^hich was watered by the four sacred 
rivers. Here the nightingale sang the birth 
of the rose, her w^ell-beloved, and at the same 
time lamented its short-lived beauty ; whilst 
the tuitle deiflored the loss of more substan- 
tial pleasures, and the wakeful lark hailed 
the rising light that reanimates the w^hole 
creation. Here, more than anywhere, the 
mingled melodies of birds expressed the va- 
rious passions they inspired, as if the exquis- 
ite fruits, which they pecked at pleasure, had 
given them a double energy. 

To this mountain Yathek was sometimes 
brought, for the sake of breathing a purer 
air, and especially to drink at will of the four 
fountains, which were reputed in the highest 
degree salubiious, and sacred to himself. His 
attendants were his mother, his wives, and 
some eunuchs, who assiduously employed 
themselves in filling capacious bowds of lock 
crystal, and emulously presenting them to 
I him. But it frequently happened that his 
a'vidity exceeded their zeal, insomuch that he 
■v^muld prostrate himself upon the ground to 
lap up the water, of wMch he could never 
have enough. 

One day, w'hen this unhappy prince had 
been long lying in so debasing a posture, 
a voice, hoarse but strong, thus addressed 

bjTn ; — 

^^Why assumest thotr {he function of a 
dog„ 0 Caliph, so proud of thy dighltf and 

At this apostrophe he raised up his head 
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and beheld the stranger who bad caused Mm 
so much affliction. Inflamed with anger at 
the sight, he exclaimed, — 

“ Accursed Giaour ! * what comest thou 
Mther to do 1 Is it not enough to have trans- 
formed a prince, remarkable for Ms agility, 
into one of those leather barrels wMch the 
Bedouin Arabs carry on their camels when 
they traverse the deserts ? Perceivest thou 
not that I may perish by drinking to excess, 
no less than by a total abstinence ? ” 

Brink, then, this draught,” said the stran- 
ger, as he presented to him a phial of a red 
and yellow mixture ; “ and to satiate the 
thirst of thy soul as well as of thy body, 
know that I am an Indian, but from a region 
of India which is wholly unknown.” 

The Caliph, delighted to see Ms desires 
accomplished in part, and flattering himself 
with the hope of obtaining their entire fulfil- 
ment, without a moment’s hesitation, swal- 
lowed the potion, and instantaneously found 
Ms health restored, Ms thirst appeased, and 
his limbs as agile as ever. 

In the transports of his joy Yathek leaped 
upon the neck of the frightful Indian, and 
kissed his horrid mouth and hollow cheeks as 
though they had been the coral lips and the 
lilies and roses of his most beautiful wives ; 
whilst they, less terrified than jealous at the 
sight, dropped their veils to hide the blush 
of mortification that suffused their foreheads. 

ISTor would the scene have closed here had 
not Carathis, with all the art of insinuation, 
a little repressed the raptures of her son. 
Having prevailed upon him to return to Sa- 
marah, she caused a herald to precede him, 
whom she commanded to proclaim as loudly 
as possible : — 

^‘The wonderful stranger hath appeared 
again ; he hath healed the Caliph ; he hath 
spoken ! he hath spoken ! ” 

Forthwith all the inhabitants of this vast 
city quitted their habitations, and ran to- 
gether in crowds to see the procession of 
Yathek and the Indian, whom they now 
blessed as much as they had before exe- 
crated, incessantly shouting, — 

“ He hath healed our sovereign ; he hath 
Spoken ! he hath spoken ! ” 

* Dives of this kind are frequently mentioned by 
Eastern writers. Consult their tales in gepieral, and 
especially those of ^^sherman,” Aladdin,” 
and "The Princess of China,” 


Nor were these words forgotten in the 
public festivals, wMch w’ere celebrated the 
same evening to testify the general joy, for 
the poets applied them as a chorus to all the 
songs they composed. 

The Caliph, in the mean while, caused the 
palaces of the senses to be again set open, 
and as he found himself prompted to visit 
that of taste, in preference to the rest, imme- 
diately ordered a splendid entertainment, to 
which Ms great officers and favorite court- 
iers were all invited. The Indian, who was 
placed near the prince, seemed to think that 
as a proper acknowledgment of so distin- 
guished a privilege, he could neither eat, 
drink, nor talk too much. The various dain- 
ties were no sooner served up than they van- 
ished, to the great mortification of Yathek, 
who piqued himself on being the greatest 
eater alive, and at this time in particular had 
an excellent appetite. 

The rest of the company looked round at 
each other in amazement, but the Indian, 
without appearing to observe it, quaffed large 
bumpers to the health of each of them, sung 
in a style altogether extravagant, related 
stories at wMch he laughed immoderately, 
and poured forth extemporaneous verses 
which would not been thought bad but for 
the strange grimaces with which they were 
uttered. In a word, his loquacity was equal 
I to that of a hundred astiologers ; he ate as 
I much as a hundred porters, and caroused in 
proportion. 

The Caliph, notwithstanding the table had 
been thirty times covered, found himself in- 
commoded by the voraciousness of his guest, 
who was now considerably declined in the 
prince’s esteem. Yathek, however, being un- 
willing to betray the chagrin he could hardly 
disguise, said in a whisper to Bababalonk,* 
the chief of his eunuchs : — 

You see how enormous Ms performances 
in every way are ; what would be the conse- 
quence should he get at my wives ? Go I re- 
double your vigilance, and be sure look well 
to my Circassians, who would be more to his 
taste than all of the rest.” 

The bird of the morning had 

* As it was the employinent of the bla^i fevuttcjlis 
to wait upon and guard the snltanas, sO 
superintendence of the harem was pari%^lM|yepiPr 
mitted to their chief. — 

1 7mm JSm^ire, pp. 155, 150. I * ^ 
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newed Ms song, wlien tlie hour of the divan * 
sounded, Yathek, in gratitude to his sub- 
jects, having promised to attend, immediate- 
ly arose from table, and repaired thither lean- 
ing upon his vizier, who could scarcely sup- 
port him, so disordered was the poor prince 
by the wdne he had drunk, and still more 
by the extravagant vagaries of Ms boisterous 
guest. 

The viziers, the officers of the crown and 
of the law, arranged themselves in a semi- 
circle about their soveieign, and preserved a 
respectful silence, wMl&t the Indian, who 
looked as cool as if come from a fast, sat 
down without ceremony on a step of the 
throne, laughing in his sleeve at the indig- 
nation with which his temerity had filled the 
spectators. 

The Caliph, however, whose ideas were 
confused and Ms head embarrassed, went on 
administering justice at haphazard, till at 
length the prime vizier, t percemng his situa- 
tion, hit upon a sudden expedient to inter- 
rupt the audience, and rescue the honor of 
Ms master, to whom he said in a whisper : — 
Ky lord, the princess Carathis, who hath 
passed the night in consulting the phinets, 
informs you that they portend you evil, and 
the danger is urgent Beware, lest this stran- 
ger, whom you have so lavishly recompensed 
for Ms magical gewgaws, should make some 
attempt on your life: his liquor, wffiich at 
first had the appearance of effecting your 
cure, may be no more than a poison of a sud-» 
den Operation. Slight not this surmise ; ask 
him, at least, of what it was compounded ; 
whence he procured it ; and mention the 
^br^s, which you seem to have forgotten.^' 
Ttiiek, to whom the insolent airs of the 
became every moment less support- 
fe#mated to Ms vizier, by a wink of ac- 
qhiieiQfeace, tha^ he would adopt his advice, and 
at towards the Indian, said : — 

IStet declare in fujl divan of what 

dnt|^ the Iras compounded vou en- 
joined Is suspected to be 

poJeoh I iiJ ste «|^lanation i have so ^ 
* This was both the StipxCtitie council said court of 
justice, at which thC|Gahphs the racC,o-f the 
Ahassides assisted in to redress the lojiuies 
every appeHrt ^ s 

literally signiaes ‘"a porter/* and, by metaphor, 
the minister who bears the piincipal burden, of the 
state. ■ , ' 

i 1 I I 1 * Ti»'f I** 


earnestly desired concerning the sabres you 
sold me, and thus show your gratitude for 
the favors heaped on you.” 

Having pronounced these words in as mod- 
erate a tone as a Caliph well could, he waited 
in silent expectation lor an answer ; but the 
Indian, stiE keeping Ms seat, began to renew 
his loud shouts of laughter, and exhibit the 
same horrid grimaces he had shown them 
before, without vouchsafing a word in reply. 
Vathek, no longer able to brook such inso- 
lence, immediately kicked Mm from the 
steps, instantly descending repeated his blow, 
and persisted with such assiduity as incited 
all who were present to follow his example. 
Every foot was aimed at the Indian, and no 
sooner had any one given him a kick than he 
felt himself constrained to reiterate the stroke. 

The stranger aftbrded them no small enter- 
tainment ; for, being both short and plump, 
he collected himself into a ball and rolled 
round on all sides at the blows of his assailants, 
who pressed after him, wherever he turned, 
with an eagerness beyond conception, whilst 
their numbers were every moment increas- 
ing. The ball, indeed, in passing from one 


r ^ 

apartment to another, drew every person after 
it that came in its way, insomuch that the 
whole palace was thrown into confusion, and 
resounded with a tremendous clamor. The 
women of the harem, amazed at the uproar, 
flew to their blinds to discover the cause, hut 
no sooner did they catch a glimpse of the 
r ball than, feeling themselves imable to re- 
frain, they broke from the clutches of their 
eunuchs, who, to stop their flight, pinched 
them till they bled, but in vain ; whilst 
themselves, though trembling with terror at 
the escape of their charge, were as incapable 
of resisting the attraction. 

The Indian, after having traversed the 
halls, galleries, chambers, kitchens, gardens, 
and stables of the palace, at last took his 
course through the courts, whilst the Caliph, 
pursuing him closer than the rest, bestowed 
as many kicks as he possibly could, yet not 
without receiving now and then one, which 
: his competitors, in their eagerness, designed 
for the ball. 

' Carathis, Morakanabad, and two or three old 
viziers whose wisdom had hitherto withstood 
the attraction, wishing to prevent Whek 
from exposing himself in the presence of his 
, subjects, fell down in Ms way to impede fihe 
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pursuit, but be, regardless of tbeir obstruc- 
tion, leaped over tbeir beads, and went on as 
befoie. They then ordered tbe muezins to 
call tbe people to prayers, botb for tbe sake 
of getting them out of tbe way, and of en- 
deavoring by tbeir petitions to avert tbe ca- 
lamity; but neither ot these expedients was a 
whit more successful. Tbe sight of this fatal 
ball was alone sufficient to draw after it every 
beholder. Tbe muezins themselves, though 
they saw it but at a distance, hastened down 
from tbeir minarets and mixed with tbe 
crowd, which continued to increase in so 
sill prising a manner, that scarce an inhabi- 
tant was left in Sainarab, except tbe aged, 
tbe sick confined to tbeir bed=5, and infants 
at tbe breast, whose nurses could run more 
nimbly without them. Even Garatbis, Mo- 
lakanabad, and tbe rest, were all become of 
tbe party. 

Tbe shrill screams of tbe females who bad 
broken from tbeir apartments, and were un- 
able to extricate themselves from tbe pressure 
of tbe crowd, together with those of tbe 
eunuchs jostling after them, terrified lest 
tbeir charge should escape from their sight, 
in cx eased by the execiations of husbands 
urging forward and menacing both ; kicks 
given and received ; stumblings and over- 
throws at every step, — in a word, the con- 
fusion that universally prevailed rendered 
Samarah like a city taken by storm, and 
devoted to absolute plunder. 

At last tbe cursed Indian, who still pre- 
served his rotundity of figure, after passing 
through all the streets and public places, 
and leaving them empty, rolled onwards to 
the plain of Catoul, and tiaversed the valley 
at the foot of the mountain of the four foun- 
tains. 

As a continual fall of water had excavated 
an immense gulf in the valley, whose oppo- 
site side was closed in by a steep acclivity, 
tbe Caliph and his attendants were appre- 
hensive lest the ball should bound into the 
chasm, and, to prevent it, redoubled their 
efforts, but in vain. The Indian persevered 
in his onward direction, and, as had been 
apprehended, glancing from the precipice 
with the rapidity of lightning, was lost in 
the gulf below. 

Vathek would have followed the perfidious 
Giaour, had not an invisible agency arrested 
his progress. The multitude that pressed 


after him were at once checked in the same 
manner, and a calm instantaneonsly ensued. 
They all gazecl at each other with an air of 
astonishment ; and notwithstanding that the 
loss of veils and turbans, together with torn 
habits, and dust blended with sweat, pre- 
sented a most laughable spectacle, there was 
not one smile to he seen ; on the contrary, 
all with looks of confusion and sadness 
returned in silence to Samarah, and retired 
to their inmost apartments, without ever 
reflecting that they had been impelled by an 
invisible power into the extravagance for 
which they reproached themselves : for it is 
hut just, that men who so often arrogate to 
their own merit the good of which they are 
hut instillments, should attribute to them- 
selves the absurdities which they could not 
prevent. 

The Caliph was the only person that 
refused to leave the valley. He commanded 
his tents to he pitched there, and stationed 
himself on the very edge of the precipice, in 
spite of the representations ot Carathis and 
Morakanabad, who pointed out the hazard 
of its brink giving way, and the vicinity to 
the magician that had so severely tormented 
him. Yathck derided all their remonstran- 
ces ; and having ordered a thousand flambeaus 
to be lighted, and directed his attendants to 
proceed in lighting more, lay clown on the 
slippery margin, and attempted, by the help 
of this artificial splendor, to look through 
that gloom which all the fires of the empyrean 
had been insufficient to pervade. One while 
he fancied to himself voices arising from the 
depth of the gulf, at another he seemed to 
distinguish the accents of the Indian ; but 
all was no more than the hollow’murmur of 
waters, and the din of the cataracts that 
rushed from steep to steep, down the sides 
of the mountain. 

Having passed the night in this cruel per- 
turbation, the Caliph at daybreak retired to 
his tent, where, without taking the least 
sustenance, he continued to doze till the 
dusk of evening began to come on ; he then 
resumed his vigils as before, and persevered 
in observing them for many nights together. 
At length, fatigued with so successless an em- 
ployment, he sought relief from change. To 
this end he sometimes paced with hasty 
strides across the plain ; an4 as he wildly 
gazed at the stars, reproached' them^ with 
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having deceived Mm ; bnt lo ! on a sudden 
the clear blue sky appeared streaked over 
with streams of bloocl, which reached from 
the valley even to the city of Samarah. As 
this awiul phenomenon seemed to touch his 
tower, Vathek at first thought of rejiairmg 
thither to view it more distinctly, but feeling 
himself unable to advance, and bemg over- 
come with apprehension, he muffled up his 
face in his robe. 

Terrifying as these prodigies were, this 
impression upon him was no more than mo- 
mentary, and served only to stimulate his 
love of the marvellous. Instead, therefore, 
of returning to his palace, he perdsted in the 
resolution of abiding where the Indian van- 
ished from his view. One night, however, | 
while he was walking as usual on the plain, 
the moon and the stars at once were eclipsed, 
and a total darkness ensued. The earth 
trembled beneath him, and a voice came 
forth, the voice of the Giaour, who, in accents 
more sonorous than thunder, thus addressed 
him : — 

^^Wouldst thou devote thyself to mel 
adore, then, the terrestrial infiuences, and 
abjuie Mahomet. On these conditions I will 
bring thee to the palace of subterranean fire : 
there shalt thou behold, in immense depos- 
itories, the treasures which the stars have 
promised thee, and which will be conferred 
by those intelligences whom thou shalt thus 
render propitious. It was from thence I 
brought my sabres ; and it is there that 
Soliman Ben Daoud reposes, surrounded by 
the talismans that control the world.” 

The astonished Caliph trembled as he 
answeied, yet in a style that showed him to 
be no novice in preternatural adventures : — 

“Where art thoul Be present to my 
eyes ; dissipate the gloom that peiplexes me, 
and of which I deem thee the cause. After 
the many flambeaus I have burnt to discover 
thee, thou mayest at least grant a glimpse ot 
thy horrible visage.” 

“ Abjure, then, Mahomet,” replied the In- 
dian, “and promise me full proofs of thy 
sincerity ; otherwise thou shalt never behold 
me again.” . 

The unhappy Caliph, instigated by insatia- 
ble curiosity, lavished his promises in the 
utmost profusion. The sky immediately 
bsaghtened, and by the light of the planets, 
whioh seemed almost to blaze, Yathek beheld 


the earth open, and at the extremity of a 
vast black chasm, a portal of ebony, before 
which stood the Indian, still blacker, holding 
in his hand a golden key, that caused the 
lock to resound. 

“ How,” cried Vathek, “ can I descend to 
thee, without the certainty of breaking my 
neck ? Come, take me, and instantly open 
the portal.” 

“Not so fast,” replied the Indian, “impa- 
tient Cahph ! Know that I am parched with 
thirst, and cannot open tMs door till my 
thiist be thoroughly appeased. I require 
the blood of fifty of the most beautiful sons 
of thy viziers and great men, or neither can 
my thirst nor thy curiosity he satisfied. Be- 
tum to Samarah ; procure for me this neces- 
sary libation ; come back hither, throw it 
thyself into tMs chasm, and then shalt thou 
see ’ ” 

Having thus spoken, the Indian turned 
his back on the Caliph, -who, incited by the 
suggestion of demons, resolved on the diieful 
sacrifice. He now pretended to have||egained 
his tranquillity, and set out for Samarah 
amidst the acclamations of a people who still 
loved him, and forebore not to rejoice when 
they believed him to have recovered his rea- 
son. So successfully did he conceal the 
emotion of his heart, that even Caratliis and 
I Morakanabad \vere equally deceived with 
the rest. Nothing was heard of but festivals 
and rejoicings. The hall, w’hich no tongue 
had hitherto ventured to mention, wms again 
brought on the tapis. A general laugh went 
round ; though many, still smarting iindei’ 
the hands of the suigeon, from the hurts 
received in that memorable adventure, had 
no great reason for mirth. 

The prevalence of this gay humor was not 
a little grateful to Yathek, as perceiving how 
much it conduced to his project He put on 
the appearance of affability to every one ; 
but especially to his viziers, and the grandees 
of his court, whom he failed not to regale 
wdth a sumptuous banquet, during which he 
insensibly inclined the conversation to the 
children of his guests. Having asked, with 
a good-natured air, who of them were 
with the handsomest boys, every 
once asserted the pretensions of Me 
and the contest imperceptibly ^ 
j that nothing could have ^ 11^ 

1 from coming to blows but 
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xeveren.ce for the person of the Caliph. 
Under the pretence, therefore, of reconciling 
the disputants, Yathek took upon him to 
decide ; and with this view commanded the 
hoys to he brought. 

It was not long before a troop of these 
poor children made their appeaiance, all 
ec[iiipped by their fond mothers with such 
ornaments as might give the greatest relief to 
their beauty, or most advantageously display 
the graces of their age. But whilst this biil- 
liant assemblage attracted the eyes and hearts 
of every one besides, the Caliph scrutinized 
each in his turn with a malignant avidity 
that passed for attention, and selected from 
their number the fifty whom he judged the 
Giaour would prefer. 

With an equal show of kindness as before, 
he proposed to celebrate a festival on the 
plain, for the entertainment of his young 
favorites, who, he said, ought to rejoice still 
more than all at the restoration of his health, 
on account of the favors he intended for 
them. H 

The Caliph^s proposal was received with 
the greatest delight, and soon published 
through Samarah, Litters, camels, and hor- 
ses were prepared. Women and childien, 
old men and young, — every one placed him- 
self in the station he chose. The cavalcade 
set forward, attended by all the confectioners 
in the city and its precincts. The populace, 
following on foot, composed an amazing 
crowd, and occasioned no little noise. All 
was joy ; nor did any one call to mind what 
most of them had suffered when they first 
travelled the road they were now passing so 

gayiy- 

; The evening was serene, the air refreshing, 
the sky clear, and the flowers exhaled their 
j fei^rance. The beams of the declining sun, 
whose mild ^lender reposed on the summit 
i£ im.mountam, shed a glow of ruddy light 
over its green declivity, and the white flocks 
sporting upon it ^ UIo sounds were audible, 
save the murmtus of the four fountains, and 
the reeds end voic^ of shepherds, calling to 
each other from dff eminences. 

The lovdy ; imiocent^ Proceeding to the 
destined sacrifece, not a little to the 
hilarity df ihd i the 

plain full of | coupling 

butterflies, others culli 
up the shining little 


their notice. At intervals they nimbly 
started fiom each other, for the sake of being 
caught again, and mutually imparting a 
thousand caresses. 

The dreadful chasm, at whose bottom the 
portal of ebony was placed, began to appear 
at a distance. It looked like a black streak 
that divided the plain. Morakanabad and 
his companions took it for some woik which 
the Caliph had ordered. Unhappy men ! 
little did they surmise for what it was des- 
tined. 

Yathek, not liking that they should ex- 
amine it too nearly, stopped the procession, 
and ordered a spacious circle to be formed on 
this side, at some distance from the accursed 
chasm. The body-guard of eunuchs was de- 
tached, to measure out the lists intended for 
' the games, and prepare ringlets for the lines 
to keep off the crowd. The fifty competitors 
were soon stripped, and presented to the ad- 
miration of the spectators the suppleness and 
grace of their clelicate limbs. Their eyes 
sparkled with a joy which those of their fond 
parents reflected. Every one offered wishes 
foi the little candidate nearest his heart, and 
doubted not of his being victorious. A breath- 
less suspense awaited the contest of these 
amiable and innocent victims. 

The Caliph, availing himself of the first 
moment to retire from the crowd, advanced 
towards the chasm, and there heard, yet not 
without shuddering, the voice of the Indian ; 
who, gnashing his teeth, eagerly demanded : — 
Where are they 1 where are they ^ Per- 
ceivest thou not how my mouth waters ” 

“ Eelentless Giaour ! ” answered Yathek, 
with emotion, “ can nothing content thee but 
the massacre of these lovely victims? Ah, 
wert thou to behold their beauty, it mu«*t cer- 
tainly move thy compassion ! ” 

“ Perdition on thy compassion, babbler ! 
cried the Indian. Give them me ! instantly 
give them, or my portal shall be closed 
against thee forever ! 

Not so loudly,^' replied the Caliph, blush- 
ing. 

“ I understand thee,'^ returned the Giaour, 
with the grin of an ogre ; thou wantest to 
summon up more presence of mind. I will 
for a moment forbear.^^ 

During this exquisite dialogue, the games 
went Jorwaxd,with all alacrilf"^ at lengii 

] just as the twilight began to over- 
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cast tlie moimtaiiis. Yatkek, who was still 
standing on the edge of the chasm, called out 
with all his might : — 

“ Let my fiity little favorites approach me, 
separately ; and let them come in the older 
of their success. To the first I will give my 
diamond bracelet ; to the second my collar of 
emeralds ; to the third my aigret of rubies ; 
to the fourth my girdle of topazes ; and to 
the rest, each a part of my diess, even down 
to my slippers.^^ 

This declaration was received with reiter- 
ated acclamations ; and all extolled the lib- 
el ality of a prince who would thus strip him- 
self for the amusement of his subjects and 
the encouragement of the rising generation. 

The Caliph in the mean while undressed 
himself by degiees ; and raising his arm as 
high as he was able, made each of the prizes 
glitter in the air ; but, whilst he delivered it 
with one hand to the child, who spiang for- 
ward to receive it, he with the other pushed 
the poor innocent into the gulf, where the 
Giaour, with a sullen muttering, incessantly 
repeated More 1 more ! 

This dreadful device was executed with so 
much dexterity, that the boy who was ap- 
proaching him remained unconscious of the 
fate of his forerunner ; and as to the spec- 
tators, the shades of evening, together with 
their distance, precluded them from perceiv- 
ing any object distinctly. Yathek, having in 
this manner thrown in the last of the fifty, 
and expecting that the Giaour, on receiving 
him, would have presented the key, already 
fancied himself as great as Soliman, and con- 
sec[uently above being amenable for what he 
had done ; when, to his utter amazement, 
the chasm closed, and the gromid became as 
entire as the rest of the plain. 

ISTo language could express his rage and 
despair. He execrated the perfidy of the In- 
dian, loaded him with the most infamous 
invectives, and stamped with his foot as re- 
solving to be heard. He persisted in this de- 
meanor till his strength failed him, and then 
fell on the earth like one void of sense. His 
viziers and grandees, who were nearer than 
the rest, supposed him at first to be sitting 
on the grass at play Vfith their amiable chil- 
dren ; but at length, prompted by doubt, they 
advanced towards the spot, and found the 
Caliph alone, who wildly demanded what 
#iey wanted. 


Onx children ! our children ! ” cried 
they. 

“It is assuredly pleasant,” said he, “to 
make me accountable for accidents. Your 
children, while at play, fell from the preci- 
pice that was here ; and I should have ex- 
perienced their fate, had I not been saved by 
a sudden stait back.” 

At these words the fathers of the fifty 
hoys cried out aloud ; the mothers repeated 
their exclamations an octave higher ; whilst 
the rest, without knowing the cause, soon 
drowned the voices of both with still louder 
lamentations of their own. 

“ Our Caliph,” said they, — and the report 
soon circulated, — “ our Caliph has played us 
this trick, to gratify his accursed Giaour. Let 
us punish him for his perfidy I let us avenge 
ourselves ! let us avenge the blood of the 
iimocent ! let us throw this cruel prince into 
the gulf that is near, and let his name he 
mentioned no more ! ” 

At this lumor and these menaces, Carathis, 
full of consternation, hastened to Morakana- 
had, and said : — 

“ Yizier, you have lost two beautiftil hoys, 
i and must necessarily he the most afflicted of 
fathers ; but you are viituous ; save your 
master ] ” 

“ I will brave every hazard,” replied the 
vizier, “ to rescue him from his present dan- 
ger j hut afterwaids will ahandon him to hia 
fate, Bahahaiouk,” continued he, “ put your- 
seK at the head of your eunuchs, dispense the 
mob, and if possible bring back this unhappy 
prince to his palace.” 

Bahahaiouk and his fraternity, felicitating 
each other in a low voice on their disability 
of ever being fathers, obeyed the mandate of 
the vizier, who, seconding their exertions to 
the utmost of Ms power, at length accom- 
plished his generous enterprise, and retired, 
as he resolved, to lament at his leisure. 

Ho sooner had the Caliph re-entered his 
palace, than Carathis commanded the doors 
to he fastened ; hut perceiving the tumult to 
be stiU violent, and hearing the impreeatioM 
which resounded from all quarters, she 
to her son : — 

“ Whether the populace he right m 
it behooves you to provide for youf | 
let us retire to your own apartme;|% 
thence, through the ,mb^|rari6|ia 
, known only to o^selye^l^Mfrt 
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there, with the assistance of the mutes who 
never leave it, we may be able to make some 
resistace. Bababalouk, supposing us to be 
still in the palace, will guard its avenues for 
his own sake ; and we shall soon find, with- 
out the counsels of that bliibberer, Mora- 
kanabad, what expedient may be the best to 
adopt/^ 

Vathek, without making the least reply, 
ac(][uiesced in his mother^s proposal, and re- 
peated as he went : — 

Nefarious Giaour 1 where art thou ? hast 
thou not yet devoured those poor children ? 
vhere are thy sabres, thy golden key, thy 
talismans V’ 

Carathis, who guessed from these interro- 
gations a part of the truth, had no difiiculty 
to apprehend in getting at the whole as soon 
as he should be a little composed in his tower. 
This princess was so far from being influ- 
enced by scruples, that she was as wdcked as : 
woman could be, which is not saying a little ■ 
lor the sex pique themselves on their supe- J 
rionty m every competition. The recital of < 
the Caliph therefore occasioned neither terror ( 
nor smq>rise to his mother ; she felt no emo- s 
tion but from the promises of the Giaour, c 
and said to her son : — ^ 

This Giaour, it must be confessed, is r 
somewhat sanguinary in his taste, but the a 
termstrial powers are always terrible ; nevei- i 
theless, what the one has promised and the 2 
others can confer, will prove a sufficient in- 1 

detnnification. No crimes should be thought n 

too for sack a reward. Forbo.ir, then, a 
to revde the Indian ; yon have not fulfilled s< 
me ^^htoons to which his sei vices are an- w 

instance, is not a eaerifice to the e( 

ah^nean Genii required ? and should we 
not ^ glared to offer it as soon as the tn- h, 
^ I U tate cc 

W of succeeding th 

by mms of your treasures, which, as there th 
are no,r^ taaay others In store, mj St !t 
outfearheexhau^” > at 

Accoi^ngly, thu p^^ess, who possessed ke 
the most consummate ddl in the 4 of pm, m 
sumon, vent imwediaMy back through the iaj 


'ho I soon appeased. Every person retired to his 
me home, and Caiathis returned to the tower 

announced, 

tor whp Carathis and Vathek ascended the steps 
h- which led to the summit of the towei, where 
m- they lemained for some time, though the 
to weather was lowering and wet. Thu, im- 
pnding gloorn corresponded with their ma- 
y , lignant dispositions ; hut when the sun began 
■e- to break through the clouds, they ordered a 
pamlion to he raised as a screen from the in- 

1 The Caliph, overcome 

1 with fatigue, sought refreshment from i epose 
ly at the saine time hojiing that significant 
dreams might attend on his slumbers ; whilst 
)- the indefatigable Carathis, followed by a 
y party of her mutes, "descended to prepare 
n whatever she judged proper for the oblation 
t*. 01 tile approaching night. 

L- By secret stairs, known only to herself and 
a her son, she first repaired to the mysterious 
i, reresses m which were deposited the mum- 
i- mies that had been brought from the cata- 
i combs of the ancient Pharaohs. Of these she 
r orfered several to be taken. From thence 
she lesorM to a gallery, where, under the 
gumd of fiity female negioes, mute, and blind 
ot the right eye, were preserved the oil of the 
3 most venomous serpents, rhinoceros’ horns. 

1 and woods of a subtle and penetrating odor, 

■ procured from the interior of the Indies, to- 
' ^ ^ tiiousanci other liomble lanties. 

This coUection had been formed for a pur- 
i pose hke the present, by Carathis herself, from 
a presentiment that she might one day enjoy 
some intercourse with the infernal powers, to 
whom she had ever been passionately attach- 
^ taste she was no stranger. 

To familiarize herself the better with the 
horrors in view, the princess remained in the 
company of her negresses, who squinted in 
tfie most amiable manner from the only eye 
they had, and leeied with exquisite delight 
at the skulls and skeletons which Carathis 
had <^awn forth from her cabinets, whose 
key she intrusted to no one j all of them 
' making contortions and uttering a frightful 
j^on, but very amusing to the princess ; 
rail at te, being stunned by theu gibbering, 
mi suffo^ted by the potency of their exht 
i^us, she was forced to quit the gallery. 


it of a pu^t of its treasures, 
she was thus occupied, the Caliph, 
ead of tlie visions lie expected, had 
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acquired in these imsnlbstantial regions a vo- 
racious appetite, was greatly provoked at the 
negresses ; for, having totally forgotten their 
deainess, he had impatiently asked them foi 
food ; and seeing them regardless of his de- 
mand, he began to cuJff, pinch, and push them, 
till Carathis arrived to terminate a scene so 
indecent, to the great content of these miser- 
able creatures, who, har/ing been brought up 
by her, understood all her signs, and com- 
municated in the same way their thoughts in 
leturn. 

“ Son ! what means aU this said she, 
panting for breath. I thought I heard, as 
I came up, the shrieks of a thousand bats, 
tearing from their crannies in the recesses of 
a cavern, and it was the outcry only of these 
poor mutes, whom you were so unmercitully 
abusing. In truth, you but iE deserve the 
admirable provision I have brought you/’ 
Give it me instantly ! ” exclaimed the 
Caliph ; “ I am perishing lor hunger ! ” 

‘‘As to that,” answered she, “you must 
have an excellent stomach if it can digest 
what I have been preparing,” 

“ Be quick,” replied the Caliph. “ But 0, 
heavens ! what horrors I What do you in- 
tend?” 

“ Come, come,” returned Carathis, “ he not 
so squeamish, but help me to arrange every- 
thing properly, and you shall see that what 
you reject with such symptoms of disgust will 
soon complete your felicity. Let us get ready 
the pile for the saciihce of to-night, and think 
not of eating till that is performed. Know 
you not that all solemn lites are preceded by 
a rigorous abstinence ? ” 

The Caliph, not daring to object, aban- 
doned himself to grief, and the wind that 
ravaged his entrails, whilst his mother went 
forward with the requisite operations. Phials 
of serpents’ oil, mummies, and bones, were 
soon set in order on the balustrade of the 
tower. The pile began to rise, and in three 
hours was as many ^iubits high. At length 
darkness approached, and Carathis, having 
stripped herself to her inmost garment, 
clapped her hands in an impulse of ecstasy, 
and struck light with all her force. The 
mutes followed her example : but Yathek, 
extenuated with hunger and impatience, was 
unable to support himself, and fell down in a 
swoon. The sparks had already kindled 
the dry wood ; the venomous oil burst into 


a thousand blue flames ; the mummies, dis- 
solving, emitted a thick dun vapor ; and, the 
rhmoceros’ horns beginning to consume, all 
together diflused such a stench, that the Ca- 
liph, recovering, started from his trance and 
gazed wildly on the scene in full blaze around 
him. The oil gushed loith m a plenitude 
of streams ; and the negresses, w^ho supplied 
it without inteimission, united their cries to 
those of the princess. At last the fire be- 
came so violent, and the flames reflected from 
the polished maible so dazzling, that the 
Caliph, unable to withstand the heat and the 
blaze, effected his escape, and clambered up 
the imperial standaid. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of 
Samarah, scared at the light which shone 
over the city, arose in haste, ascended their 
roofs, beheld the tower on fire, and hurried 
half naked to the square. Their love to 
their sovereign immediately awoke ; and 
apxirehending him in danger of perishing in 
his tower, their whole thoughts were occu- 
pied with the means of his safety. Mora- 
kanabad flew from his letiiement, wiped 
away his tears, and cried out for water like 
the rest. Bababaloiik, whose olfactoiy nerves 
were moie familiarized to magical odors, 
readily conjectuiing that Carathis was en- 
gaged in her favoiite amusements, strenu- 
ously exhorted them not to be alarmed. 
Him, howevei, they treated as an old pol- 
troon, and foreboie not to style him a 
rascally traitor. The camels and dromeda- 
ries were advancing with water, but no one 
knew by which way to enter the tower. 
Whilst the populace was obstinate in forcing 
the doors, a violent eastr-wind drove such a 
volume of flame against them as at fust 
forced them off, hut afterwaids rekindled 
their zeal. At the same time, the stench of 
the horns and mummies increasing, most of 
the crowd fell backward m a state of suffoca- 
tion. Those that kept their feet mutually 
wondered at the cause of the smell, and 
admonished each other to retire. Moxakam 
abad, more sick than the rest, remained in a 
piteous condition. Holding his nose with 
one hand, he persisted in his efforts with . 
other to burst open the# doors 
admission. A hundred and foi^w^pIl ftA 
strongest and most resolute at ^ « 

pliSied their purpose. 
staircase by their violehli 
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attained a great lieigM in a q[uarter of an 
ionr. 

Caratliis, alarmed at the signs of her 
mutes, advanced to the staircase, went down 
a few steps, and heard several voices calling 
out from below : — 

“You shall in a moment have water !” 

Being rather alert, considering her age, she 
presently regained the top of the tower, and 
bade her son suspend the sacrifice for some 
minutes, adding : — 

“ We shall soon he enabled to render it 
more grateful. Certain dolts of your sub- 
jects, imagining, no doubt, that we were on 
fixe, have been rash enough to break through 
those doors, which had hitherto remained 
inviolate, for the sake of bringing up water. 
They are very kind, you must allow, so soon 
to forget the wiongs you have done them ; 
but that is of little moment. Let us offer 
them to the Giaour. Let them come up : 
oui mutes, who neither want strength nor 
ex^xerience, mil soon despatch them, ex- 
hausted as they are with fatigue.’^ 

“ Be it so,^^ answered the Caliph, “ provided 
we finish, and I dine ’’ 

In fact, these good people, out of breath 
from ascending eleven thousand stairs in such 
haste, and chagrined at having spilt, by the 
way, the water they had taken, were no 
sooner arrived at the top than the blaze of 
the flames and the fumes of the mummies at 
once overpoweied their senses. It was a 
inly! for they beheld not the agreeable 
smile with which the mutes and the negresses 
adjusted the cord to their necks : these amia- 
ble i^sonages rejoiced, however, no less at 
the'seene. Never before had the ceremony 

strangling been peiformed with so much 
fecitity. They all fell without the least 
3^istence or stni^le ; so that Vathek, in 
file Space of a few moments, found himself 
by the dead bodies of his most 
faithful subjects, all of which w’ere thrown 
on the top of the pile. 

Carathis, whose presence of mind never 
h#, m m W carcasses 

sufficient to complete W' ^oblation, com- 
ma&ied the $mm the 

mi IM 

N b ^ooiaei? ' * 

tie tower shook jS 

ik the fiames, which at once olumged from a 


swarthy crimson to a bright rose-color. An 
ambient vapor emitted the most exquisite 
fragrance ; the marble columns rang with 
harmonious sounds, and the liquefied horns 
diffused a delicious perfume. Carathxs, in 
transports, anticipated the success of her 
enterprise ; whilst the mutes and negresses, 
to whom these sweets had given the colic, 
retired to their cells grumbling. 

Scarcely were they gone, when, instead 
of the pile, horns, mummies, and ashes, the 
Caliph both saw and felt, with a degree of 
pleasm'e which he could not express, a table 
covered with the most magnificent repast : 
flagons of wine and vases of exquisite sher- 
bet floating on snow. He availed himself 
without scruple of such an entertainment ; 
and had already laid hands on a lamb stuffed 
■ with pistachios, whilst Carathis was jxrivately 
drawing from a filigreed um a parchment that 
seemed to be endless, and which had escaped 
the notice of her son. Totally occuj)iecl in 
gratifying an importunate appetite, he left, 
her to peruse it without interruption ; which, 
having finished, she said to Mm in an author- 
itative tone : — 

“Put an end -to your gluttony, and hear 
the splendid promises with which you are 
favored ! She then read as follows : — 

“ Yathek, my well-beloved, thou hast sur- 
passed my hopes : my nostiils have been 
regaled by the savor of thy mummies, tliy 
horns, and, still more, by the lives devoted 
on the pile. At the full of the moon cause 
the bands of thy musicians and thy tymbals 
to be heard j depart from thy palace 
surrounded by all the pageants of majesty, 
thy most faithful slaves, thy best beloved 
wives, thy most magnificent litters, thy 
richest laden camels ; and set forward on thy 
wa}' to Istakhar. Thei e await I thy coming. 
That is the region of wonders. There shalt 
thou receive the diadem of Gian Ben Gian,* 
the talismans of Soliman, and the treasures 
of the pre- Adamite Sitltans : there shalt 
thou be solaced with all kinds of delight. 
But beware how thou enterest any dwelling 
on thy route, or thou shalt feel the effects of 
my anger.^' 

I . 

v* By this appellation was distingiii#ted tli0 
ripnaiAb of that species of beings whom the 
denominate GUen or Ginn^ that is 
,aaid- the Tarik Thabari, Peres, Fern, or 

Faeries. 
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Tlie Caliph, who, iiotwithstandinghis habit- 
ual luxuiy, had never beiore dined with so 
much satisfaction, gave full scope to the joy 
of these golden tidings, and betook himself to 
drinking anew. Carathis, whose antipathy 
to wine was by no means insuperable, failed 
not to supply a reason for every bumper, 
which they ironically quaffed to the health 
of Mahomet. This infernal liquor completed 
theii impious temerity, and prompted them 
to utter a profusion of blasx^hemies. They 
gave a loose to their wit, at the expense of 
the ass of Balaam, the dog of the seven 
sleepers, and the other animals admitted into 
the paiadise of Mahomet. In this sprightly 
humor they descended the eleven thousand 
stairs, diverting themselves as they went at 
the anxious faces they saw on the square, 
through the oilets of the tower, and at length 
arrived at the royal apartments by the sub- 
terranean passage. Bababalouk was parad- 
ing to and fro, and issuing his mandates with 
great pomp to the eunuchs, who were snuffmg 
the lights and painting the eyes of the 
Circassians. No sooner did he catch sight of 
the Caliph and his mother, than he ex- 
claimed, — 

Ha ! you have then, I perceive, escaped 
from the flames ; I was not, however, alto- 
gether out of doubt.” 

Of what moment is it to us what you 
thought or think'?” cried Carathis : ^^go, 
speed, tell Morakanabad that we immediately 
want him ; and take care how you stop by 
the way to make your insipid reflections.” 

Morakanabad delayed not to obey the 
summons, and was received by Vathek and 
his mother with great solemnity. They told ; 
him with an air of composure and commiser- 
ation that the fire at the top of the tower 
was extinguished, but that it had cost the 
lives of the brave people who sought to assist 
them. 

** Still more misfortunes ! ” cried Morakan- 
ahad with a sigh. Ah, commander of the 
faithful, our holy prophet is certainly irri- 
tated i^ainst us ! it behooves you to appease 
him.” 

We will appease him hereafter,” replied 
the Caliph, with a smile that augured nothing 
of good. You will have leisure sufficient 
for your supplications during my absence ; 
for this country is the bane of my health. I 
am disgusted with the mouhtam of the four 


fountains, and am resolved to go and drink 
of the stream of Eocnahad.* I long to re- 
fresh myself in the delightful valleys which 
it waters. Do you, with the advice of my 
mother, govern my dominions, and take 
caie to supply whatever her experiments 
may demand ; for you well know that our 
tower abounds in materials for the advance- 
ment of science.” 

The tower hut ill suited Morakanahad^s 
taste. Immense treasures had been lavished 
upon it, and nothing had he ever seen cairied 
thither hut female negroes, mutes, and abom- 
inable drugs. Nor did he know well what to 
think of Carathis, who, like a chameleon, 
could assume all possible colors. Her cursed 
eloquence had often driven the poor Mussul- 
man to his last shifts. He considered, how- 
ever, that if she possessed but few good 
qualities, her son had still fewer, and that the , 
alternative, on the whole, v oiild be in her 
favor. Consoled, therefore, with this reflec- 
tion, he went in good spirits to soothe the 
populace and make the proper arrangements 
for his master’s journey. 

Vathek, to conciliate the spirits of the 
suhteiranean palace, resolved that his ex- 
pedition should be uncommonly splendid. 

With this view he confiscated on all sides * 
the property of his subjects, whilst his worthy 
mother stripped the seraglios she visited of , 
the gems they contained. She collected all 
the seamstresses and embroiderers of Sama- I 
rah, and other cities, to the distance of sixty 
leagues, to prepare pavilions, palanquins, 
sofas, canopies, and litters, for the train of i 
the monarch. There was not left in Masuli- 
patan a single piece of chintz ; and so much 
muslin had been bought up to dress out 
Bababalordj: and the other black eunuchs, 
that there remained not an ell in the whole \ 
Irak of Babylon. , 

Dining these preparations, Carathis, who * 
never lost sight of her great object, which | 
was to obtain favor with the powers of dark- | 
ness, made select parties of the fairest and ^ 
most delicate ladies of the city ; but in the i 
midst of their gayety she contrived to intro- i 
duce serpents amongst them, and i|! 

pots of scorpions under the table. j ;i 

* The stream thus denominated ike i 

city of Schiraz. Its waters are tuicom|iO|!)|y ^ 1 ; 
and limpid, and their hanks | j 

verdure. ^ i ^ ^ » 



bit to a wonder, and Carathis would liave 
left them to bite, were it not that to fill up 
the time &he now and then amused herself 
in Cluing their wounds with an excellent 
anodyne of her own invention ; for this good 
princess abhorred being indolent. 

Yathek, vho was not altogether so active 
as his mother, devoted his time to the sole 
gratification of his senses, in the palaces 
which were severally dedicated to them. He 
disgusted himself no more with the divan or 
the mosque. One half of Samarah followed 
his exami)le, whilst the other lamented the 
progress of corruption. 

In the midst of these transactions, the em- 
bassy returned which had been sent in pious 
times to Mecca. It consisted of the most 
reverend moiillahs,* who had fulfilled their 
commission, and brought back one of those 
precious besoms which are used to sweep the 
sacred Ccuba ; a present truly worthy of the 
greatest potentate on earth f 
The Caliph happened at this instant to be . 
engaged m an aj>arfement by no means 
adapted to the reception of embassies, though s 
adorned with a certain magnificence, not < 
only to render it agreeable, but also because 1 
he resorted to it frequently, and stayed a ( 
considerable time together. Whilst occu- 
pied in this retreat, he heard the voice of 1 
Bababaloiik calling out from between the 1 
door and the tapestry that hung before it : c 

Here are the excellent Mahomet Ebn c 
Bdns al Shafei and the seraphic A1 Moiihade- 1 
thin, who have brought the besom from Mec- e 
(Sa, and with tears of joy entreat they may a 
pmsent it to yonr Majesty in person.^^ s 

“ LeS; them tiring the besom hither ; it may v 
Vathek, who was still em- 
VfW aot having quite racked off his wine. 

I answered Bahabalouk, half aloud !■ 

wwaased J 

* replied the Caliph, “ for it is my tl 

T«Il;tgo instantly! vanish! for h 

.iT ^ Sood folk who have 

thtlS IHy » 

The eunu* ae;^rted mattadng, and hade tl 
the venerable tmtt ■ attend < him. A sacred b 
i^pttte these lev^d 

old mem Thot^,^^ Wife the length 
of their eigieditloB^ fe^^H^yed Bahaba- «“ 

wW were bred Z 

o7 •f’ order the & 

judges of cities anil provinces were taken. . - // 


ve louk with an alertness almost miraculous 
■ip and felt themselves highly flattered as they 
ilf swept along the stately porticos, that the 
ut Cdhph would not receive them like ambassa- 
)d dors in ordinary, in his hall of audience 
Soon reaching the interior of the harem 
re (where, through blinds of Persian they ijer- 
le ceived large soft eyes, dark and blue, that 
3S went and came like lightning), penelmted 
fe with respect and wonder, and full of their 
ir celestial mission, they advanced in proce^- 
d Sion towards the small corridors that ap- 
■e peared to terminate in nothing, but, nevei- 
theless, led to the cell where the Caliph ex- 
L- pectecl their coming. 

fe What ] is the commander of the faithful 
t said Ebn Edris al Shafei, in a low 

r voice to his companion. 

2 “ I rather think he is in his oratory, '' an- 
? swered Al Mouhadethin. 

3 Yathek, who heard the dialogue, ciied out, 

“ What imports it you how I am employed ? 

j approach without delay.'^ 

J They advanced, and Babahalonk almost 
L sunk with confusion, whilst the Caliph, with- 
; out showing himself, put forth Ms hand from 
1 behind the tapestry that hung before the 
, door, and demanded of them the besom.* 
Having prostrated themselves as well as 
the corridor would permit, and even in a 
tolerable semicircle, tbe venerable Al Shafei 
drawing forth the besom from the embroi- 
dered and perfumed scarfs in which it had 
been enveloped and secured from the profane 
gaze of vulgar eyes, arose from his associates, 
and advanced with an air of the most awful 
solemnity towards the supposed oratory ; but 
with what astonishment, with what horror 
was he seized ! 

Yathek, bursting out into a villanous 
laugh, snatched the besom from his tieni- 
blinghand, and, fixing upon it some cobwebs 
that hung suspended from the ceiling, gravely 
brushed away till not a single one remained. 
The old men, overpowered with amaze- 
ment, were unable to lift their beards from 
the ground ; for as Yathek had carelessly 
left the tapestry between them half drawn, 

beinousness of YatheVs profauftlaon fan 
only be judged of by an orthodox MnsApii J f r 
one who recollects the ablution and pT&m iWis- 
pensably required on the exoneration of !n|t|nm — 
^les Preli,n. Disc. p. 139. Al L 

Hmscb 5 state of the OitoTiian Empire^ 93. 
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tliey were witnessexS to tlie whole transaction. 
Their tears gushed iorth on the inarhle. A1 
Mouhadethin swooned through mortification 
and fatigue, whilst the Caliph, throwing 
himself backward on his seat, shouted and 
clapped his hands without mercj. At last, 
addressing himself to Bababalouk : — 

My dear black," said he, go, regale these 
pious poor souls with my good wine from 
Schiraz ; and as they can boast of having 
seen more of my palace than any one be- 
sides, let them also visit my office courts, and 
lead them out by the back steps that go to 
my stables.” Having said this, he thiew the 
besom in their face, and went to enjoy the 
laugh with Carathis. 

Bababalouk did all in his power to console 
the ambassadors, but the two most infirm ex- 
pired on the spot ; the rest weie carried to 
their beds, from whence, being heart-broken 
With soriow and shame, they never arose. 

The succeeding night, Vathek, attended 
by his mother, ascended the tower to see if 
everything w'ere ready for his journey, for 
he had great faith in the influence of the 
stars. The planets appeared in their most 
favorable aspects. The Caliph, to enjoy so 
flattering a sight, supped gayly on the roof, 
and fancied that he heard, during his repast, 
loud shouts of laughter resound through the 
sky, in a manner that inspired the fullest 
assurance. 

All was in motion at the palace : lights 
were kept burning through the whole of the 
night ; the sound of implements and of 
artisans finishing their work, the voices of ■ 
women and their guardians who sung at 
their embroidery, — all conspired to interiupt 
the stillness of nature, and infinitely delight 
the heart of Vathek, who imagined himself 
going in triumph to sit upon the thione of 
Soliman. 

The people were not less satisfied than him- 
self; all assisted to accelerate the moment 
which should rescue them from the wayward 
caprices of so extravagant a master. 

The day preceding the departure of this 
infatuated prince was employed by Carathis 
in repeating to him the decrees of the mys- 
terious parchment which she had thoroughly 
gotten by heart, and in recommending him 
not to enter the habitation of any one by 
the way ; for well thou knowest ” added 
she, how liquorish thy taste is after good 
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dishes and young damsels ; let me therefore 
enjoin thee to be content with thy old cooks, 
who aie the best in the world ; and not to 
forget that in thy amhiilatoiy seiaglio theie 
are three dozen pretty faces, which Bababa- 
louk hath not yet unveiled. I, myself, have 
a great desire to watch over thy conduct, and 
visit the subterranean palace, which no doubt 
contains whatever can interest peisons like 
us. There is nothing so pleasing as retii mg 
to caverns ; my taste for dead bodies and 
everything like mummy is decided, and 1 
am confident thou wilt see the most exquisite 
of their kind. Forget me not, then, but the 
moment thou art in possession of the talis- 
mans which are to open to thee the mineral 
kingdoms and the centre of the earth itself, 
fail not to despatch some trusty genius to 
take me and my cabinet, for the oil of the 
serpents I have pinched to death will be a 
pretty present to the Giaour, who cannot Init 
be charmed with such dainties/' 

Scarcely had Carathis ended this edifying 
discourse, when the sun, setting behind the 
mountain of the four fountains, gave place 
to the rising moon. This planet, being that 
evening at full, appeared of unusual beauty 
and magnitude in the eyes of the women, 
the eimuchs, and the pages, who weie all im- 
patient to set forward. The city re-eclioed 
with shouts of joy and flourishing of tium- 
pets. Nothing was visible but plumes nod- 
ding on pavilions, and aigrets shining in the 
mild lustre of the moon. The spacious 
square resembled an immense parterre, varie- 
gated with the most stately tulips of the 
I East. 

Arrayed in the robes which were only worn 
at the most distinguished ceremonials, and 
supported by his vizier and Bababalouk, tbe 
Caliph descended the grand staircase of the 
tower in the sight of all his people. He could 
not forbear pausing at intervals to admire the 
superb appearance which everywhere courted 
his view, whilst the whole multitude, even to 
the camels with their sumptuous burdens, 
knelt doWn before him. For some time a 
general stillness prevailed, which n0t3:|i|ig 
happened to disturb but the shrtU sere|3gp 
of some eunuchs in the rear. These? 
guards having remarked certain cag^ w pe 
ladies swagging somewhat awiy^i, 
ered that a few adventureh^ 
contrived to get ii^ sopp. p^^d the en-^ 
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raptured culprits, auof’ consigned them, with, 
good commendations, to the surgeons of the 
serai. The majesty of so magnificent a spec- 
tacle was not, however, violated by incidents 
like these. Vathek, meanwhile, saluted the 
moon with an idolatrous air, that neither 
pleased Morakanabad nor the doctors of the 
law, any more than the viziers and grandees 
of his court, who were all assembled to enjoy 
the last view of their sovereign. 

At length the clarions and trumpets from 
the top of the tower announced the prelude 
of departure. Though the instruments were 
in unison with each other, yet a singular dis- 
sonance was blended with their sounds. This 
proceeded from Carathis, who was singing 
her direful orisons to the Giaour, whilst the 
negresses and mutes supplied thorough bass 
without articulating a word. The good Mus- 
sulmans fancied that they heard the sullen 
hum of those nocturnal insects which presage 
evil, and importuned Yathek to beware how 
he ventured his sacred person. 

On a given signal the great standard of 
the Califat was displayed ; twenty thousand 
lances shone around it; and the Caliph 
^ treading royally on the cloth of gold which 
' Md been spread for his feet, ascended his ' 
litter amidst the general awe that possessed i 
ms subjects. ^ 

The expedition commenced with the utmost 
order, and so entire a silence that even the ^ 
lociiBts were heard from the thickets on the i 
plain of Ca,toul. Gayety and good humor i 
prevailing, six good leagues were passed be- i 
the dawn ; and the morning star was i 
H^l glittering in the firmament when the t 
»IiWe of this numerous train had halted on i 
me Kmks of the Tigris, where they encamped t 
w for the rest of the day. j 

pi three days that Mowed were spent in d 
but on the fourth the heav- d 
W aiigr^, lightnings broke forth in ii 

pqnent flashy, re-echoing peals of thunder ti 
sn^de^ ftod the trembling Circassians fe 
elm^ TOmfall th^ mi^t to their ugly 

, The CWiph^hMselfwas gm^ly ft 


to meet him, and foi 
freshment the pla< 
examiiied his 
to Miri| 11^ 
standing the impoHu 




ith Though he began to re^et the palace of the 
he senses, yet he lost not sight of his enterpxise, 
Jc- and his sanguine expectations confirmed his 
its lesolutions. His geographers were ordered to 
he attend him, but the weather proved so ter- 
er riblej that these poor people exhibited a 
he lamentable appearance ; and as no long joiir- 
es neys had been undertaken since the time of 
)y Haroim al Baschid, their maps of the differ- 
ent countries were in a still worse plio*bt 
m than themselves. Every one was ignorant 
le which way to turn ; for Vathek, though well 
ce versed in the course of the heavens, no longer 
3- knew his situation on earth. He thundered 
is even louder than the elements, and muttered 
g forth certain hints of the bowstring which 
lc were not very soothing to literary ears. Dis- 
5s gusted at the toilsome weaiiness of the way, 

3- he^ determined to cross over the craggy 
n heights, and follow the guidance of a peasant, 
e who undertook to bring him, in four days, to 
V Bocnahad. Bemonstrances were all to no 
purpose, his resolution was fixed, and an in- 
f vasion commenced on the province of the 
i goats, who sped away in large troops before 
, them. It was curious to view on these half 
1 calcined rocks camels richly caparisoned, and 
s pavilions of gold and silk waving on their 
I summits, which till then had never been cov- 
ered but with sapless thistles and fern, 
t The females and eunuchs uttered shrill 
J wailings at the sight of the precipices below 
i them and the dreary prospects that opened 
• in the vast gorges of the mountains. Before 
■ they could reach the ascent of the steepest 
! rock night overtook them, and a boisterous 
tempest arose, which, having rent the awn- 
ings of the palanquins and cages, exposed to 
the raw gusts the poor ladies witiiin, who 
had never before felt so piercing a cold. The 
dark clouds that overcast the face of the sky 
deepened the horrors of this disastrous night 
insomuch that nothing could be heard dis- 
tinctly but the mewling of pages and lamen- 
tations of sultanas. 

f general misfortune, the 

frightful uproar of wild beasts resounded at a 
distance, and there were soon pei^ceived in the 
forest they were skirting the glaring of eyes 
j^ch^could belong only to de^i 
The pioneers, who, as well as they eoutl ted 
a traek, and a part 

yanc^ guard, were devoured before they ted 
b^it ’in; the apprised nf their danger. 
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The confusion that prevailed was extreme. 
Wolves, tigers, and other carnivorous animals, 
invited by the howling of their companions, 
flocked together from every quarter. The 
crushuig of bones was heard on all sides, and 
a fearful rush of wings overhead, for now 
vultures also began to be of the party. 

The terror at length reached the main body 
of the troops which surrounded the monarch 
and his harem, at the distance of two leagues 
from the scene. Vathek (voluptuously le- 
posed in his capacious litter upon cushions 
oi silk, with two little pages beside him, oi 
complexions more fair than the enamel ot 
Eranguestan, who were occupied in keeping 
off flies) was soundly asleep, and contem- 
plating in his dreams the treasures of Soli- 
man. The shrieks, however, of his wives 
awoke him with a start, and instead of the 
Giaour with his key of gold, he beheld Baba- 
balouk full of consternation. 

Sire,” exclaimed this good servant of the 
most potent of monarchs, ^‘misfortune has 
ariived at its height ; wild beasts, who enter- 1 
tain no more reverence for your sacred person 
than for that of a dead ass, have beset your 
camels and their drivers ; thirty of the i idlest 
laden are already become their prey, as well 
as all your confectioners, your cooks, and 
purveyors, and unless our holy prophet 
should protect us, we shall have all eaten our 
last meal,” 

At the mention of eating, the Caliph lost 
all patience. He began to bellow, and even 
beat himself, for there was no seeing in the 
dark. The rumor every instant increased, 
and Bababalouk, finding no good could be 
done with his master, stopped both his ears 
against the hurly-burly of the harem, and 
called out aloud : — 

" Come, ladies and brothers ! all hands to 
work 1 strike light in a moment ! never shall 
it be said that the commander of the faithful 
served to regale these infidel brutes.” 

Though there wanted not in this bevy of 
beauties a sufficient number of capricious and 
wayward, yet, on the present occasion, they 
were all compliance. Fires were visible in a 
twinkling in all their cages. Ten thousand 
torches were lighted at once. The Caliph 
himself seized a large one of wax ; every per- 
son followed his example ; and by kindling 
ropes' ends dipped in oil and fastened on 
poles, an amazing blaze was spread. The 


rocks were covered with the splendor of sun- 
shine. The trails of sparks, waited by tbe 
wind, communicated to the dry fern, of which 
theie was plenty. Seipents were observed to 
crawl forth from their retreats with amaze- 
ment and hissings, whilst the horses snorted, 
stamped the ground, tossed their noses in 
the air, and plunged about without mercy. 

One of the lorests of cedar that bordered 
tbeir way took fire, and the branches that 
overhung the path, extending their flames to 
the muslins and chintzes which covered the 
cages of the ladies, obliged them to jump out 
at tbe peril of their necks. Vathek, who 
vented on the occasion a thousand blas- 
phemies, was himself compelled to touch 
with his sacred feet the naked earth. 

Hever had such an incident happened 
before, » Full of mortification, sbame, and 
despondence, and not knowing bow to walk, 
the ladies fell into the dirt. 

‘‘ Must I go on foot said one. 

“ Must I wet my feet 1 ” cried another. 

“ Must I soil my dress ? ” asked a third. 

“ Execrable Bababalouk 1 ” exclaimed all j 
“ outcast of bell ! what hadst thou to do with 
torches 2 Better were it to be eaten by tigers 
than to fall into our present condition ; we 
are forever undone. Kot a porter is there in 
the army, nor a cuiiier of camels, hut hath 
seen some part of our bodies, and, what is 
worse, our very faces 1 ” 

On saying this the most bashful amongst 
them hid their foieheads on the ground, 
whilst such as had more boldness flew at 
Bababalouk ; but he, well apprised of their 
humor and not wanting in shrewdness, be- 
took himself to his heels along with his com- 
rades, all dropping their torches and striking 
their tymbals. 

It was not less light than in the brightest 
of the dog-days, and the weather was hot in 
i proportion ; hut how degrading was the spec- 
tacle, to behold the Caliph bespattered like an 
I ordinary mortal. As tbe exercise of his 
; faculties seemed to he suspended, one of his 
Ethiopian wives (for he delighted in variety) 
clasped him in her arms, threw him uptnt 
her shoulder like a sack of dates, and? fiiif 
that the fire was hemming them ill, 
with no small expedition, 
weight of her burden. The othe^ 

. had just learned the u^e of theii* 

her; their guards galloped | Ae 


fl-f ^ i ‘ 
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camel drivers brought tip tlie rear as fast as from their mngs a suffocating stencil. The 
their charge would permit, miserable monarch was perplexed how to 

They soon reached the spot where the act, though his wits were not idle in seeking 
wild beasts had commenced the carnage, and expedients, whilst Bababalouk lay snoring 
which they had too much spirit to leave, not- amidst a swarm of those insects, that busily 
withstanding the approaching tumult and thronged to pay court to his nose. The 
the luxurious supper they had made. Baba- little pages, lamished with hunger, had 
balouk, nevertheless, seized on a few of the dropped their fans on the ground, and exerted 
plumpest, which were unable to budge from their dying voices in bitter reproaches on the 
the place, and began to flay them with ad- Caliph, who now for the first time heard the 
mirable adroitness. The cavalcade being got language of truth. 

so far from the conflagration as that the heat Thus stimulated, he renewed his impreca- 
felt rather grateful than violent, it was im- tions against the Giaour, and bestowed upon 
mediately resolved on to halt. The tat- Mahomet some soothing expressions, 
tered chintzes were picked up, the scraps left Where am 11” cried he. “ "^^Tiat are 
by the wolves and tigers interred, and ven- these dreadful rocks, these valleys of dark- 
geance was taken on some dozens of vultures ness ^ Are we arrived at the horrible Kaf 1 * 
that were too much glutted to rise on the Is the Simurght coming to pluck out my 
wing. The camels which had been* left un- eyes as a punishment for undertaking this 
molested to make sal-ammoniac being num- impious enterprise 1 ” 
hered, and the ladies once more enclosed in Having said this, he bellowed like a calf, 
their cages, the imperial tent was pitched on and turned himself towards an outlet in the 
the levellest ground they could find. side of his pavilion. But alas ! what objects 

Yathek, reposing upon a mattress of down, occurred to his view 1 on one side a plain of 
and tolerably recovered from the jolting of black sand that appeared to he unbounded, 
the Ethiopian, who, to his feelings, seemed the and on the other perpendicular crags bristled 
roughest trotting jade he had hitherto mount- over with those abominable thistles which 
ed, called out for something to eat ; hut, alas ! had so severely lacerated his tongue. He 
those delicate cakes which had been baked in fancied, however, that he perceived amongst 
silver ovens for his royal mouth, those rich the brambles and briers some gigantic flowers, 
manchets, amber comfits, flagons of Schiraz hut was mistaken, for these were only the 
wine, porcelain vases of snow, and grapes dangling palampores and variegated tatters 
from the banks of the Tigris, were all of his gay retinue. As there were several 
irremediably lost ; and nothing had Baba- clefts in the rock from whence water seemed 
balouk to present in their stead but a roasted to have flowed, Yathek applied his ear with 
wolf , vultures d la dauhe^ aromatic herbs of the hope of catching the sound of some latent 
the most acrid poignancy, rotten truffles, runnel, hut could only distinguish the low 
bo&fed thistles, and such other wild plants as murmuis of his people, who were repining at 
nittsi ulcerate the throat and parch up the 

tongue. Hor was he better provided in the * mountain, -wbicb, in reality, is no other 
asiide of drink, for he could procure nothing ^1“ Caucasus, was supposed to surromd the earth 
to j X j? ® encompassing a finger. The sun was 

’k" 1 ^ • 1,1 1 , B hut a few believed to rise from one of its eminences (as over 

phials pt abominable brandy, which had been Octa, by the Latin poets), and to set on the oppo- 
secreted bv the RculUfvnfl in allriTTkOVKSi ‘ ■ wIiATI/'A iTd-r 


secreted by the scullions in their slippem. ' 
Yai;h4k made wry fiices at so savage a re- 
and BaWbalouk answered them with 
aadicobtbrtiohs. The Oali|di, how- 
ever, ate with tolerable appetite, and fell into 


site; whence ^'from Kaf to Kaf” signified from 
one extremity of the earth to the other. 

f This is that wonderful bird of the East con- 
cerning which so many marvels are tojd. It was 
not only endowed with reason, but possessed also 
the knowledge of every language Tbds creature 


a nap I ^fend^r of relates^ of itself, that it had Bm. the great revolution 

the sun^ ^ ssven thousand yea^fs, twelve thn^ cinnnisnce 

iuountmns "to ^t J ^ In the w@A| had 

enclosed him, at leh^lt .'^StMbed Iris repose inhabitants, and as often 

He awoke terrified, and stank ia the auick hv The Simurgh is represented as a great 

those wormwood-cotoiea- 'les WMSlL f less 


^ of the. thousand year^, twelve thw cenwence 

ns^ Aat hi its duration, the world had 

i repose. times void of inhabitants, and as often 

nnVV h r The Simurgh is represented as a great 

^ py qI Adam, and not less inimical to 

fh emit the Biveai ^ M I s 1 1 1 f i . i k 
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their journey, and complaining for the want 
of water. 

To what purpose,” asked they, “ have we 
been brought hither 1 Hath our Caliph an- 
other tower to build 1 or have the relentless 
Airits,* whom Carathis so much loves, fixed 
in this place their abode I ” 

At the name of Carathis, Yathek recol- 
lected the tablets he had received from his 
mother, who assured him they were fraught 
with preternatural qualities, and advised him 
to consult them as emergencies might require. 
Whilst he was engaged in turning them over, 
he heard a shout of joy and a loud clapping 
of hands. The curtains of his pavilion were 
soon drawn back, and he beheld Bababalouk, 
followed by a troop of his favorites, conduct- 
ing two dwarfs, each a cubit high, who 
brought between them a large basket of mel- 
ons, oranges, and pomegranates. They were 
singing in the sweetest tones the words that 
follow : — 

"We dwell on the top of these rocks, in a 
cabin of rushes and canes ; the eagles envy 
us our nest ; a small spring supplies us with 
abdest, and we daily repeat prayers which 
the prophet approves. We love you, 0 com- 
mander of the faithful 1 our master, the good 
emir Fakreddin, loves you also ; he reveres 
in your person the vicegerent of Mahomet. 
Little as we are, in us he confides ; he 
knows our hearts to be good as our bodies 
are contemptible, and hath placed us here to 
aid those who are bewildered on these dreary 
mountains. Last night, whilst we were oc- 
cupied within our cell in reading the holy 
Koran, a sudden hurricane blew out our 
lights and rocked our habitation. For two 
whole hours a palpable darkness prevailed : 
but we heard sounds at a distance which we 
conjectured to proceed from the bells of a 
cafila passing over the rocks. Our ears were 
soon filled with deplorable shrieks, frightful 
roarings, and the sound of tymbals. Chilled 
with terror, we concluded that the I)eggial,t 
with his exterminating angels, had sent forth 

* These were a kind of Medusa, or Lamia, sup- 
posed to be the most terrible and cruel of all the 
orders of the Dives, ^fferbelotj p. 66. 

+ This word signifies, properly, a liar and im- 
postor, but is applied by Mahometan writers to 
their Anticlurlst. He is described as having but 
one eye and eyebrow, and on his forehead the radi- 
cals of ca/eTf or infidel, are said to be impressed. 


their plagues on the earth. In the midst of 
these melancholy reflections, we perceived 
flames of the deepest red glow in the horizon, 
and found ourselves in a few moments cov- 
ered with flakes of fire. Amazed at so strange 
an appearance, we took np the volume dic- 
tated by the blessed intelligence, and kneel- 
ing by the light of the fire that surrounded 
us, we recited the verse which says : ^ Put no 
trust m anything but the mercy of Heaven ; 
there is no help save in the holy prophet ; 
the mountain of Kaf itself may tremble ; it 
is the power of Alla only that cannot be 
moved.’ After having pronounced these 
words, we felt consolation, and onr minds 
were hushed into a sacred repose. Silence 
ensued, and our ears clearly distinguished a 
voice in the air, saying, ‘Servants of my 
faithful servant, go down to the happy valley 
of Fakreddin ; tell him that an illustiious 
opportunity now offers to satiate the thirst 
of his hospitable heart. The commander of 
true believers is this day bewildered amongst 
these mountains, and stands in need of thy 
aid.’ We obeyed with joy the angelic mis- 
sion, and onr master, filled with pious zeal, 
hath culled with his own hands these melons, 
oranges, and pomegranates. He is following 
us with a hundred dromedaries laden with 
the purest waters of his fountains, and is 
coming to kiss the fringe of your consecrated 
robe, and implore you to enter his humble 
habitation, which, placed amidst these barren 
wilds, resembles an emerald set in lead.” 

The dwarfs, having ended their address, 
remained still standing, and, with hands 
crossed upon their bosoms, preserved a re- 
spectful silence. 

Yathek, in the midst of this curious ha- 
rangue, seized the basket, and long before it 
was finished the fruits had dissolved in his 
mouth. As he continued to eat, his piety 
increased, and, in the same breath which re- 
cited his prayers, he called for the Koran and 
sugar. 

I Such was the state of his mind when the 
tablets, which were thrown by at the ap- 
proach of the dwarfs, again attracted his ey% 
He took them np, but was ready to drop li 
the ground when he beheld, in ’ 

characters, these words inscribed by 
which were indeed enough to 
tremble:— ilL'If ^ 

" Beware of thy ojd doctpm tjrf 
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messengers of but one cubit bigb ; distrust 
tbeir pious frauds j and, instead of eating tbeir 
melons, impale on a spit the bearers of them. 
Sbouldst tbou be such a fool as to visit them, 
the portal of the subterranean palace will be 
shut in thy face, and with such force as shall 
shake thee asunder ; thy body shall be spit 
upon, and bats will engender in thy belly.” 

“ To what tends this ominous rhapsody ? ” 
cries the Caliph j and must I then perish in 
these deserts with thirst, whilst I may refresh 
myself in the valley of melons and cucum- 
bers ? Accursed be the Giaour with his por- 
tal of ebony 1 he hath made me dance attend- 
ance too long abeady. Besides, who shall 
prescribe laws to me ? I, forsooth, must not 
enter any one's habitation » Be it so ; but 
what one can I enter that is not my own 2 ” 

Bababalouk, who lost not a syllable of this 
soliloquy, applauded it with all his heart ; 
and the ladies, for the hrst time, agreed with 
him in opinion. 

The dwarfs were entertained, caressed, and 
seated with great ceremony on little cushions 
of satin. The symmetry of their persons was 
the subject of criticism ; not an inch of them 
was suffered to pass unexamined. Knick- 
knacks and dainties were offered in profusion, 
hut all were declined with respectful gravity. 
They clambered up the sides of the Caliph's 
s^t, and, placing themselves each on one of 
hb shoulders, began to whisper prayers in 
Ms ears. Their tongues quivered like the 
leaves of a poplar, and the patience of Yathek 
w‘as almost exhausted, when the acclamations 
df the troops announced the approach of Fak- 
rWdin, who was come with a hundred old 
gmybeards, and as many Korans and drome- 1 
They instantly set about their ablu- 
tions, and b^an to repeat the Bisnullah. 
Tittek^ id get tid of these officious monitors, 
Moyed th<it eXaJnple, for Ms hands were 
burning. 

^ ’toe good toir, who was punctiliously re- 
li^ous, and likewise a great dealer in com- 
pliments; inade ani harangue five times more 
prolix and in^pid^fhan Ms harbingers had 
already delvei^ t The Cfcliph, unable any 
long0rtojte&4%||#l||^ii^ 

For the Ic^ bf 

reddin, have ddii^f f 'your 

valley and enjoy the biiife that Heaven hath 
vouchsafed yon.” The. Mnt qf proceeding 
putallintomotion/ Theveneriblesftmdante 
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of the emir set forward some-what slowly, hut 
Yathek having ordered his little pages in pii- 
vate to goad on the dromedaiies, loud fits of 
laughter broke forth fiom the cages, for the 
unwieldy curveting of these poor beasts, and 
the ridiculous distress of their superamiuated 
riders, afforded the ladies no small entertain- 
ment. 

They descended, however, unhurt, into the 
valley, by the large steps which the emir had 
cut in the rock ; and abeady the murmuring 
of streams and the rustling of leaves began 
to catch their attention. The cavalcade soon 
entered a path which was skbted by flower- 
ing sMuhs and extended to a vast wood of 
palm-trees, whose branches overspread a build- 
ing of hewn stone. TMs edifice was crowned 
with nine domes, and adorned with as many 
portals of bronze, on which was engraven the 
following inscription : — 

TMs is the asylum of pilgrims, the refuge 
of travellers, and the depository of secrets for 
all parts of the world.” 

Nine pages, beautiful as the day, and 
clothed in robes of Egyptian linen, very long 
and very modest, were standing at each door. 
They received the whole retmue with an easy 
and inviting air. Four of the most amiable 
placed the Cabph on a magnificent taktrevan ; 
four others, somewhat less graceful, took 
charge of Babahalouk, who capered for joy at 
the snug little cabin that fell to Ms share ; 
the pages that remained waited on the rest 
of the train. 

When eveiy thing mascnliiie was gone out 
of sight, the gate of a large enclosure on the 
right turned on its harmonious hinges, and a 
young female of a slender form came forth. 
Her light-brown hair floated in the hazy 
breeze of the twilight. A troop of young 
maidens, like the Pleiades, attended her on 
tiptoe. They hastened to the pavilions that 
contained the sultanas ; and the young lady, 
gracefully bending, said to them : 

Charming piincesses, everything is ready ; 
we have prepared beds for your repose, and 
strewed your apartments with jasmine ; no 
insects will keep off slumber from visiting 
your eyelids ,• we will dispel them with a 
thousand plumes. Come, then, amiable la- 
dies I refresh your delicate feet and your ivory 
limbs in baths of rose-water, and by the light 
of perfanrt lamps your servants wib amuse 
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The sultanas accepted with pleasure these | 
obliging offeis, and lollowed the young lady | 
to the emiBs harem, where we must lor 
a moment leave them, and return to the 
Caliph. 

Vathek found himself beneath a vast dome 
illuminated by a thousand lamps of rock 
crystal ; as many vases of the same material, ^ 
filled with excellent sherbet, spaikled on a 
large table, where a profusion of viands were 
spread. Amongst others were sweetbreads 
stewed in milk of almonds, saffron soups, and 
lamb d la crime, of all of which the Cahph . 
was amazingly fond. He took of each as l 
much as he was able, testified his sense ofj 
the emir’s friendshi|) by the gayety of his 
heart, and made the dwarfs dance against 
their will ; for these little devotees durst 
not refuse the commander of the faith- 
ful. At last he spread himself on the 
sofa, and slept sounder than he had ever 
before. 

Beneath this dome a general silence pre- 
vailed, for there was nothing to disturb it 
but the jaws of Bababalouk, who had un- 
trussed himself to eat with greater advantage, 
being anxious to make amends for his fast in 
the mountains. As his spirits were too high 
to admit of his sleeping, and not loving to be 
idle, he proposed with himself to visit the 
harem, and repair to his charge of the ladies, 
to examine if they had been properly lubri- 
cated with the balm of Mecca, if their eye- 
brows and tresses were in order, and, in a 
word, to perform all the little offices they 
might need. He sought for a long time to- 
gether, but without being able to find out 
the door. He durst not speak aloud, for fear 
of disturbing the Caliph, and not a soul was 
stirring in the precincts of the palace. He 
almost despaired of effecting his purpose, 
when a low whispering just reached his ear ; 
it came from the dwarfs, who were returned 
to their old occupation, and, for the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth time in their lives, 
were reading over the Koran. They very 
politely invited Bababalouk to be of their 
party, but his head was full of other concerns. 
The dwarfs, though scandalized at his disso- 
lute morals, directed him to the apartments 
he wanted to find. His way thither lay 
through a hundred dark corridors, along 
which he groped as he went, and at last 
began to catch, from the extremity of a pas- 
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sage, the charming gossiping of women, which 
not a little delighted his heart. 

“ Ah, ah ! what, not yet asleep 1 cried he, 
and taking long strides as he spoke. “ Did 
you not suspect me of ahjurmg my charge ? 

I stayed but to finish what my master had 

lefe 

Two of the black eunuchs, on hearing a 
voice so loud, detached a party iu haste, 
sabre in hand, to discover the cause, but 
presently was repeated on all sides : — 

’T is only Bababalouk, no one but Baba- 
balouk ! 

This circumspect guardian, having gone up 
to a thin veil of carnation-color silk that 
hung before the doorway, distinguished, by 
means of a softened splendor that shone 
through it, an oval hath of dark porphyry 
surrounded by cnrtains festooned in large 
folds. Through the apertures between them, 
as they were not drawn close, groups of 
young slaves were visible, amongst whom 
Bababalouk perceived his pupils indulgiugly 
expanding their arms, as if to embrace tbe 
perfumed water and refresh themselves after 
their fatigues. The looks of tender languor, 
their confidential whispers, and the enchant- 
ing smiles with which they were imparted, 
the exq^uisite fragrance of the roses, — all 
combined to inspire a voluptuousness which 
even Bababalouk Mmself was scarce able to 
withstand. 

He summoned up, however, his usual 
solemnity, and, in the peremptory tone of au- 
thority, commanded the ladies instantly to 
leave the bath. Whilst he was issuing these 
mandates, the young Nouronihar, daughter 
of the emir, who was sprightly as an antelope, 
and fall of wanton gayety, beckoned one of 
her slaves to let down the great swing which 
was suspended to the ceiling hy cords of 
silk, and, whilst this was doing, winked to 
her companions in the hath, who, chagrined 
to he forced from so soothing a state of indo- 
lence, began to twist it round Bababalouk, 
and tease him with a thousand vagaries. 

When Nouronihar perceived that he was 
exhausted with fatigue, she accosted 
with an arch air of respectful concern, 
said:— < h, i 

“My lord, it is not by any me^ desert 
that the chief eunuch of the Caliph 
ereign should thus continue stfndM | 

I hut to recline your grac^ol fife 
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sofa, wMcli will burst witb vexation if it bave 
not tbe honor to receive you.” 

Caught by these flattering accents, Baba- 
balouk gallantly replied : — 

“ Delight of the apple of my eye ! I accept 
the invitation of thy honeyed lips, and, to 
say truth, my senses are dazzled with the ra- 
diance that beams from thy charms.” 

Bepose, then, at your ease,” replied the 
beauty, and placed him on the pretended 
sofa, which, quicker than lightning, gave way 
all at once. The lest of the women, having 
aptly conceived her design, sprang naked 
from the bath and plied the swing with such 
unmerciful jerks that it swept through the 
whole compass of a very lofty dome, and 
took from the poor victim all power of respi- 
ration. Sometimes his feet rased the surface 
of the water, and at others the skylight al 
most flattened his nose. In vain did he 
pierce the air with the cries of a voice that 
resembled the ringing of a cracked basin, for 
their peals of laughter were still more pre- 
dominant. 

hTouronihar, in the inebriety of youthful 
spirits, being used only to eunuchs of ordi- 
nary harems, and having never seen anything 
so royal and disgusting, -was far more divert- 
ed than all of the rest. She began to parody 
some Persian verses, and sung with an accent 
most demurely piquant : — 

''0 gentle white dove as thou soar’st through the 
air. 

Vouchsafe one kind glance on the mate of thy 
love : 

Melodious Philomel, I am thy rose ; 

Warble some couplet to ravish my heart > ” 

The sultanas and their slaves, stimulated 
% these pleasantries, persevered at the swing 
“v^th such imremitted assiduity that at length 


ly asunder, and Bahahalouk feU floundering 
Mke a turtle to the bottom of the bath. This 
a universal shout. Twelve 
little doors, till now unobserved, flew open at 
once, and the ladies in an instant made their 
escape, after throwing all .the towels on his 
head, and putMng ovtfthe lights that re- 
mained. i ^ \ 


The deplorable aniin^^ in 
chin, overwhelmed * 


to extricate himself 
barrassed him, was 4® " 
"his further consolation^ { 





merriment his disaster occasioned. He bus- 
tled, but in vain, to get jbom the bath, for the 
margin was become so slippery with the oil 
spilt in breaking the lamps, that at every 
effort he slid back with a plunge, which re- 
sounded aloud through the hollow of the 
dome. These cursed peals of laughter at 
every relapse were redoubled, and he, who 
thought the place infested rather by devils 
than women, resolved to cease groping and 
abide in the hath, where he amused himself 
with soliloquies intempersed with impreca- 
tions, of which his malicious neighbors, re- 
clining on down, suffered not an accent to 
escape. In this delectable plight the mom- 
mg surprised him. The Caliph, wondering 
at his absence, had caused him to he every- 
where sought for. At last he was di'awn 
forth almost smothered from the whisk of ' 
linen, and wet even to the marrow. Limp- 
ing, and chattering his teeth, he appeared be- 
fore his master, who inquired what was the 
matter, and how he came soused in so strange 
a pickle. 

And why did you enter this cursed lodge ? ” 
answered Bahahalouk, gruffly. “Ought a 
monarch like you to visit with his harem 
the abode of a gray-bearded emir who knows 
nothing of life? And with what gracious 
damsels does the place, too, abound I Fancy 
to yourself how they have soaked me like a 
burnt crust, and made me dance like a jack- 
pudding the livelong night through on their 
damnable swing. What an excellent lesson 
for your sultanas to follow, into whom I have 
instilled such reserve and decorum I ” 

Yathek, comprehending not a syllable of 
all this invective, obliged him to relate mi- 
nutely the transaction ; but instead of sym- 
pathizing with the miserable sufferer, he 
laughed immoderately at the device of the 
swing, and the figure of Bababalouk mounting 
upon it. The stung eunuch could scarcely 
preserve the semblance of respect. 

“Ay, laugh, my lord ! laugh,” said he, 
hut I wish this Nouronihar would plav 
some trick on you ; she is too wicked to spare 
even majesty itself.” 

These words made for the present but a 
slight impression on the Caliph, hut they not 
Idng after recurred to his mind. 

I , This conversation was cut short by Fak- 
request that Yathek 
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be solemnized on a spacious meadow, watered 
by innumerable streams. The Calii:)h found 
the waters refreshing, but the prayers abom- 
inably irksome. He diverted himself, how- 
ever, with the multitude of Calenders,* 
Santons, t and Hervises % who were continu- 
ally coming and going, but especially with 
the Brahmins, § Eaquirs, || and other enthu- 
siasts, who had travelled from the heart of 
India, and halted on their way with the 
emir. These latter had each of them some 
mummery peculiar to himself. One dragged 
a huge chain wherever he went, another an 
orang-outang, whilst a third was furnished 
with scourges, and all performed to a charm. 
Some clambered up trees, holding one foot 
in the air ; others poised themselves over a 
fire, and without mercy filliped their noses. 
There were some amongst them that cherished 
vermin, which were not ungrateful in requit- 
ing their caresses. These rambling fanatics 
revolted the hearts of the Dervises, the 
Calenders, and Santons ; however, the ve- 
hemence of their aversion soon subsided under 
the hope that the presence of the Caliph 
would cure their folly, and convert them to 
the Mussulman faith. But alas ! how great 
was their disappointment I for Vathek, in- 
stead of preaching to them, treated them as 
buffoons ; bade them present his compli- 
ments to Yisnow and Ixhora, and discovered 
a predilection for a squat old man from the 

* These were a sort of men amongst the Mahom- 
etans who abandoned father and mother, wife and 
children, relations and possessions, to wander 
through the world, under a pretence of religion, 
entirely subsisting on the fortuitous bounty of those 
they had the address to dupe. — M&rMot, JSitpjpl., 
p. 204 

t A body of religionists who were also called 
Ahdals, and pretended to he inspired with the most 
enthusiastic raptures of Divine love. They were 
regarded by the vulgar as saints. — 
tom. i. p. 971. Berbeloi, p. 5, 

t The term dermsa signifies a poor man, and is 
the general appellation by which a religious sect 
amongst the Mahometans is named. 

§ These constituted the principal caste of the In- 
dians, according to whose doctrines Brahma, from 
whom they are called, is the first of the three 
created beings by whom the world was made* 
This Brahma is said to have compa'^uicated to the 
Indians four books, in which all the sciences and 
ceremomes of their religion are comprised. 

Ij This sect were a kind of religious anchorites, 
who spent their whole lives in the severest austeri- 
ties md mortificathm. 


Isle of Sereudib, who was more ridiculous 
than any of the rest. 

“Come,” said be, “fortbe love of your 
gods, bestow a few slaps on your chaps to 


amuse me. 

The old fellow, offended at such an address, 
began loudly to weep ; but as he betrayed a ' 
villanous drivelling in his tears, the Caliph 
turned his hack and listened to Bababalouk, 
who whispered, whilst he held the umbrella 
over him : — 

“ Your majesty should be cautious of this 
odd assembly, which hath been collected I 
know not for what. Is it necessary to ex- 
hibit such spectacles to a mighty potentate, 
with interludes of talapoins more mangy than 
dogs 1 Were I you, I would command a fixe 
to be kindled, and at once purge the earth of 
the emir, his harem, and all his menagerie.” 

“Tush, dolt,” answered Vathek, “and 
know that all this infinitely charms me. Kor 
shall I leave the meadow till I have visited 
every hive of these pious mendicants.” 

Wherever the Caliph directed his course, 
objects of pity were sure to swarm round 
him : the blind, the purblind, smarts without 
noses, damsels without ears, each to extol the 
munificence of Eakreddin, who, as well as his 
attendant graybeards, dealt about gratis plas- 
ters and cataplasms to all that applied. At 
noon a superb corps of cripples made its ap- 
pearance ; and soon after advanced by plar 
toons on the plain the completest association 
of invalids that had ever been embodied till 
then. The blind went groping with the 
blind, the lame limped on together, and 
the maimed made gestures to each other with 
the only arm that remained. The sides of a 
considerable waterfall were crowded by the 
deaf, amongst whom w’ere some from Pegu, 
with ears uncommonly handsome and large, 
but were still less able to hear than the rest 
Hor were there wanting others in abundance 
with hump backs, weimy necks, and even 
horns of an exquisite polish. 

The emir, to aggrandize the solemnity of 
the festival in honor of his illustrioiis tisi- 
tant, ordered the turf to be spread on # 
sides with skins and table-cloths, upon]rip& 
were served up for the good Mussulni^3|^]» 
laus of every hue, with other orthodpic^j^- 
and by the express order of Yatheky 
shamefully tolerant, small platf s ii 
tions for regaling the rest 
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seeing so many moutlis put in motion, began 
to think it time for employing bis own. In 
spite, therefore, of every remonstrance from 
the chief of his eunuchs, he resolved to have 
a dinner dressed on the spot. The complai- 
sant emir immediately gave orders for a table 
to be placed in the shade of the willows. 
The first service consisted of fish, which they 
drew from a river flowing over sands of gold, 
at the foot of a loity hill ; these were broiled 
as fast as taken, and served up with a sauce 
of vinegar and small herbs that grew on 
Mount Sinai ; for everything with the emir 
was excellent and pious. 

The dessert was not quite set on when the 
sound of lutes from the hill was repeated by i 
the echoes of the neighboring mountains. 
The Caliph, with an emotion of pleasure and 
surprise, had no sooner raised up his head 
than a handful of jasmine dropped on his 
face. An abundance of tittering succeeded 
this frolic, and instantly appeared through 
the bushes the elegant forms of several young 
females, skipping and bounding like roes! 
The fragrance diffused from their hair struck 
the sense of Yathek, who in an ecstasy, sus- 
pending his repast, said to Eababalouk : — 
^^Are the Peris* come down from their 
spheres 1 Note her in particular whose form 
^ so perfect, venturously running on the 
brink of the precipice, and turning back her 
h^ as regardless of nothing but the graceful 
flow of her robe. With what captivating im- 
patience doth she contend with the bushes for 
her veil 1 could it be she who threw the ias- 
mineatmeT^ 

Ay, she it was ; and you too would she 

lor that is my good friend 
. wto so kindly lent me her 
1,.. master,” added 

H that hung by the rind 

»<3» 4 “let me correct her for her 

the smirma havenorea- 

, * !]ne void ik lli |i.i i 

feat beautiful race of 
fee link between angels and < J ^ a ^ 


tains leads my heart a willmg captive. Con- 
tiive, rather, that my ej-e* may be fixed upon 
hers,— that I may re=.pire her sweet breath 
as she bounds panting along these deliffhtfiii 
wilds ! ” ^ 

On saying these words, Yathek extended 
his arms towards the hill, and directing his 
eyes with an anxiety iinlmown to him before 
endecwored to keep mthin view the object 
that^ inthralled his soul j but her course was 
as difficult to foUow as the flight of one of 
those beautiful blue butterflies of Cachmere 
which are at once so volatile and rare. ^ 
The Caliph, not satisfied with seeino- 
wished also to hear Nouronihar, and eagerly 
turned to catch the soimd of her voice.*^ At 
last he distinguished her whispering to one 
of her companions behind the thicket from 

whence she had thrown the jasmine : 

A Caliph, it must be owned, is a fine 
thing to see, but my little Culchenrouz is 
much more amiable ; one lock of his hair is 
of more value to me than the richest em- 
broidery of the Indies. I had rather that his 
teeth should mischievously press my fin^^er 
than the richest ring of the imperial treasuie^ 
Where have you left him, Sutlememe? and 
why is he now not here ? ” 

The agitated Caliph still wished to hear 
more, but she immediately retired, with all 
her attendants. The fond monarch pursued 
her with his eyes till she was gone out of 
sight, and then continued like a bewildered 
and benighted traveller, from whom the 
clouds had obscured the constellation that 
guided his way. The curtain of night seemed 
dropped before him, — everything appealed 
discolored. The falling waters filled his soul 
with dejection, and his tears trickled down 
e jasmines he had caught from Nouronihar, 
and placed in his inflamed bosom. He 
snatched up a shining pebble to remind him 
of the scene where he felt the first ttimults 
ot love. Two hours were elapsed, and even- 
ing drew on before he could resolve to depait 
trom the place. He often, but in vain, at- 
tempted to go ; a soft languor enervated the 
powers of his mind. Extending himself on 
the brink of the stream, he turned his eyes 
towaids a,e Wne stmimits of tie motmtain 
exclaimed : — 

..“What concealest thou hehittd thee?, ■whafr 

18 pa^ in thy sohtudes ? Whiiher is she 
goae ? 0 hearren. 1 perhaps die fe iow vaa- 
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clering in tlie grottos witK her happy Gul- 
chenrouz ! 

In the mean time the damps began to de- 
scend, and the emir, soKcitous for the health 
of the Caliph, ordered the imperial litter to be 
brought, Yathek, absorbed in his reveries, 
was imperceptibly removed and conveyed 
back to the saloon that received him the 
evening before. 

But let us leave the Caliph immersed in 
his new passion, and attend Kouronihar be- 
yond the rocks, where she had again joined 
her beloved Culchenrouz. This Gulchenrouz 
was the son of Ali Hassan, brother to the 
emir, and the most delicate and lovely crea- 
ture in the world. Ali Hassan, who had been 
absent ten years on a voyage to the unknown 
seas, committed at his departure this child, 
the only survivor of many, to the care and 
protection of his brother. Gulchenrouz could 
write in various characters with precision, 
and paint upon vellum the most elegant ara- 
besc[ues that fancy could devise. His sweet 
voice accompanied the lute in the most en- 
chanting manner ; and when he sung the | 
loves of Megnoun and Leileh, or some unfor- 
tunate lovers of ancient days, tears insensibly 
overflowed the cheeks of his auditors. The 
verses he composed (for, like Megnoun, he 
too was a poet) inspired that unresisting lan- 
guor so frequently fatal to the female heart. 
The women all floated upon him, for, though I 
he had passed his thirteenth year, they still 
detained him in the harem. His dancing: 
was light as the gossamer waved by the 
zephyrs of spring ; but his arms, which 
twined so gracefully with those of the young 
girls in the dance, could neither dart the 
lance in the chase, nor curb the steeds that 
pastured his uncle’s domains. The bow, 
however, he drew with a certain aim, and 
would have excelled his competitors in the 
race, could he have broken the ties that 
bound him to Houronihar. 

The two brothers had mutually engaged 
their children to each other ; and Houronihar 
loved her cousin more than her eyes. Both 
had the same tastes and amusements, the 
same long languishing looks, the same tresses, 
the same fair complexions ; and when 
Gulchenrouz appeared in the dress of his 
cousin, he seemed to be more feminine than 
even herself. If at any time he left the 
harem to visit Eakreddin, it was with all the 
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bashfulness of a fawn that consciously ven- 
tuies from the lair of its dam ; he was, how- 
ever, wanton enough to mock the solemn old 
gray beards to whom he was subject, though 
sure to be rated without mercy in return. 
Whenever this happened, he would plunge 
into the recesses of the harem, and sobbing 
take lefuge in the arms of Nouionihar, who 
loved even his faults beyond the virtues of 
others. 

It fell out this evening that, after leaving 
the Caliph in the meadow, she ran with Gul- 
chenrouz over the greensward of the moun- 
tain that sheltered the vale, wkere Fakreddin 
had chosen to reside. The sun was dilated 
on the edge ol the horizon ; and the young 
people, whose fancies were lively and inven- 
tive, imagined they beheld in the gorgeous 
clouds of the west the domes of Shadukiam 
and Ambreabad, where the Peris have fixed 
their abode. Nouronihar, sitting oil the 
slope of the hill, supported on her knees the 
peifumed head of Gulchenrouz. The air 
was calm, and no sound stiired but the voices 
of other young girls who weie drawing cool 
water from the streams below. The unex- 
pected arrival of the Caliph, and the splendor 
that marked his appearance, had already 
filled with emotion the ardent soul of Hou- 
ronihar. Her vanity irresistibly prompted 
her to pique the prince’s attention, and this 
she before took good care to effect whilst he 
picked up the jasmine she had thrown upon 
him. But when Gulchenrouz asked after 
the floweis he had culled for her bosom, 
Ffouronihar was all in confusion. She 
hastily kissed his forehead, arose in a flutter, 
and walked with unequal steps on the bolder 
of the precipice. Night advanced, and the 
pure gold of the setting sun had yielded to a 
sanguine red, the glow of which, like the re- 
flection of a burning furnace, flushed Noii- 
ronihar’s animated countenance. Gulchen- 
rouz, alarmed at the agitation of his cousin, 
said to her with a supplicating accent : — 

“ Let us be gone ; the sky looks porten- 
tous : the tamarisks tremble more than 
common ; and tbe raw wind chills my very 
heart. Come,' let us be gone, ’t is a 
choly night.” i 

Then, taking hold of her hand^ he ii 
towards the path he besoughll J^er to go^ 
Noiironihar unconsciously al;*- 

traetion, for a thousand 
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occupied her spirit. She passed the large 
round of honeysuckles, her favorite resort, 
without ever vouchsafing it a glance, yet 
Gulchenrouz could not help snatching off a 
few shoots in his way, though he ran as if a 
Wild beast were behind 
The young females seeing him approach 
in such haste, and according to custom ex- 
pecting a dance, instantly assembled in a 
circle and took each other by the hand ; but 
Gulchenrouz, commg up out of breath, fell 
down at once on the grass. This accident 
struck with consternation the whole of this 
fiolicsonie party, whilst Nouronihar, half 
distracted, and ovei come both by the violence 
of her exercise and the tumult of her 
thoughts, sunk feehly down at his side, 
cherished his cold hands in her bosom, and 
chafed his temples with a fragrant unguent. 
At length he came to himself, and, wrapping 
up his head in the robe of his cousin, en- 
treated that she would not return to the 
harem. He was afraid of being snapped at < 
by Shaban, his tutor, a wrinkled old eunuch { 
of a surly disposition, for, having interrupted i 
the stated walk of Houronihar, he dreaded J 
lest the chml should take it amiss. The ^ 
whole of this sprightly group, sitting round < 
upon a mossy knoll, began to entertain a 
the^elves with various pastimes, whilst t 
their superintendents, the eunuchs, were t 
gravely conversing at a distance. The nurse t 
of the emii^s daughter, observing her pupil c 
Sit ruminating with her eyes on the ground S 
endeavored to amuse her with diverting tales! a 
ter wJneh Gulchenrouz, who had already for- tl 
^tten Ms intuietudes, hstened with a breath- tl 
attention. He laughed, he clapped his t] 
passed a hundred littie tricks on ft 
fee whole of the company, without omitting tl 

hw, ih tipiite of thejT age and decrepitude. m 
occurrences the moon arose, I 
fee vmi »Med, and the evening became st 
^ mm m irtitfcg feat a resolution was at 
taken fe TOp oti< fee spot. Sntiememe, who ti, 

exeelM fc feessmg a salad, having filled hs 
large howls ttf porcelain wife aggs of small m 
tefe, cu^ turned -w^: e^aa jnice> slices sit 

cate herbs handed it 'fefeid ’from one to wl 

another. UTltl J . ■ . - 


\ .jLTQm one to 

another, and gave each tea feafeg a laise 
spoon of cocknos. Gulcheni^W iieftflm ^ 

usual in the bosom of 

x'lUhnHV' ’.i 


ge his vermilion little lips against the ofifer of 
rt, Sutlememe, and would take it only fiom the 
•et hand of Ms cousin, on whose month he hung 
' a like a bee inebriated with the quintessence 
a of flowers. One of the eunuchs ran to fetch 
melons, whilst others were employed in 
jh showering down almonds from the blanches 
£- that overhung this amiable party, 
a In the midst of this festive scene there ap- 
it peared a light on the top of the highest 
11 mountain, which attracted the notice of every 
It eye. This light was not less bright than the 
IS moon when at full, and might have been 
taken for her had it not been that the moon 
e was already nsen. The phenomenon occa- 
r sioiied a general surprise, and no one could 
i, conjecture the cause. It could not be a fire, 
i for the light was clear and bluish ,* nor had 
meteors ever been seen of that magnitude or 
? splendor. This strange light faded for a 
“ moment, and immediately renewed its bright- 

• appeared motionless at the foot 
t of the rock, whence it darted in an instant to 
I sparkle in a thicket of palm-trees ; from 

thence it glided along the torrent, and at last 
fixed in a glen that was narrow and dark, 
n taken its direction, 

• Gulchenrouz, whose heart always trembled at 
anything sudden or rare, drew Houronihar by 
the robe, and anxiously requested her to re- 
turn to the harem. The women were impor- 
tunate in seconding the entreaty, but the 
curiosity of the emir’s daughter prevailed. 
She not only refused to go back,but resolved at 
all hazards to pursue the appearance. Whilst 
they were debating what was best to be done 
the light shot forth so dazzling a blaze that 
they all fled away shrieking, Houronihar 
followed them a few steps, but, coming to 
the turn of a little by-path, stopped and went 
back alone. As she ran with an alertness 
pecubar to herself, it was not long before she 
came to the place where they had inst been 
supping. The globe of fire now appeared 
station^y in the glen, and burned in majes- 
tic stillness. Honronihar, compressing her 
hands upon her bosom, hesitated for some 
moments to advance. The soHtnde of her 
sitoation was new, the silence of the night 
^ul, and every object inspired sensations 

tad felt. The 
attri^t of Gulchenrouz recurred to her mind, 
and ^e a thousand times turned to gd back ; 
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before ber* Urged on hj an irresistible im** 
pnlse, sbe continued to api:)roacb it in 
defiance of every obstacle that opposed ber 
progress. 

At length sbe arrived at tbe opening of the 
glen, but instead of coming up to tbe light 
she found herself surrounded by darkness, 
except that at a considerable distance a faint 
spark glimmered by fits. Sbe stopped a 
second time ; tbe sound of waterfalls min- 
gling their murmurs, tbe hollow rustlings 
amongst tbe palm branches, and tbe funereal 
screams of tbe birds from tbeix rilted trunks, 
all conspired to fill ber with terror. Sbe 
imagined every moment that sbe trod on 
some venomous reptile. All tbe stones of 
malignant Dives and dismal Ghouls thronged 
into her memory, but ber curiosity was, not- 
withstanding, more predominant than her 
fears. Sbe therefore firmly entered a wind- 
ing track that led towaixls tbe spark, but 
being a stranger to tbe path, sbe bad not 
gone far till sbe began to repent of ber rash- 
ness. 

“ Alas ! ” said sbe, “ that I were but in 
those secure and illuminated apartments 
where my evenings glided on with Gul- 
cbenrouz ! Dear child, bow would thy heart 
flutter with terror wert thou wandering in 
these wild solitudes like me * ” 

At tbe close of this apostrophe sbe re- 
gained ber road, and, coming to steps hewn 
out in tbe rock, ascended them undismayed. 
Tbe light, which was now gradually enlarg- 
ing, appeared above ber on tbe summit of tbe 
mountain. At length sbe distinguished a 
plaintive and melodious union of voices pro- 
ceeding from a sort of cavern, that resembled 
tbe dirges which are sung over tombs. A 
sound, likewise, like that which arises from 
tbe filling of baths, at tbe same time struck 
her ear. Sbe continued ascending, and dis- 
covered large wax torches in full blaze plant- 
ed here and there in tbe fissures of tbe rock. 
This preparation filled ber with fear, whilst 
tbe subtile and potent odor which tbe torches 
exhaled caused ber to sink almost lifeless at 
tbe entrance of tbe grot. 

Casting ber eyes within in this kind of 
trance, she beheld a large cistern of gold 
filled with a water whose vapor distilled on 
her face a dew of tbe essence of roses. A 
soft symphony resounded through tbe grot. 
On tbe sides of tbe cistern sbe noticed ap- 





pondages of royalty ; diadems and feathers 
ot tbe heron, all sparkbiig with carbuncles. 
Whilst ber attention was fixed on this dis- 
play of magnificence, tbe music ceased, and 
a voice instantly demanded: — 

“For what monarch were these torches 
kindled, this bath prepared, and these habili- 
ments, which belong not only to the sover- 
eigns of the earth, bnt even to the talismanic 
powers ? ” 

To which a second voice answered: — 

“ They are for the charming daughter of 
the emir Fakreddin.’^ 

“ What,” replied the first, “ for that trifler 
who consumes her time with a giddy child, 
immersed in softness, and who at best can 
make but an enervated husband 1” 

“And can she,” rejoined the other voice, 
“ be amnsed with such empty trifles, whilst 
the Caliph, the sovereign of the world, he 
who is destined to enjoy the treasures of the 
pre- Adamite sultans, a prince six feet high, 
and whose eyes pervade the inmost soul of a 
female, is inflamed with the love of her ? No, 
she will be wise enough to answer that pas- 
sion alone that can aggrandize her glory. No 
doubt she will, and despise the puppet of her 
lancy ; then all the riches this place contains, 
as well as the carbuncle of Giamschid, shall 
be hers ” 

“ You judge right,” returned the first voice, 
“and I haste to Istakhar to prepare the 
palace of subterranean fire for the reception 
of the bridal pair.” 

The voices ceased, the torches were extin- 
guished, the most entire darkness succeeded, 
and Nouronihar, recovering with a stairt, 
found herself reclined on a sofa in the harem 
of her father. She clapped her hands, and 
immediately came together Gulchenrouz and 
ber women, who, in despair at having lost 
her, had despatched eunuchs to seek her in 
every direction. Shahan appeared with the 
rest, and b^an to reprimand her with an air 
of consequence : — 

“Little impertinent,” said he, “whence 
got you false keys ? or are you beloved of 
some genius that hath given you a picklo<& ? 
I will try the extent of your power ; 
to your chamber 1 through the two 
and expect not the company of Gulch^^ofilz. 
Be expeditions I I will shut yoT| up in the 
double tower.” ^4 M 

At these menaces Nourinlli* 
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raised iter head, opened on Shaban her black 
eyes, wbicb, since the important dialogue of 
the enchanted grot, were considerably en- 
larged, and said: — 

‘‘ Go, speak thus to slaves i but learn to 
reverence her who is born to give laws and 
subject all to her power/^ 

She was proceeding in the same style, but 
was interrupted by a sudden exclamation of — 
The Caliph! theCakphT^ 

The curtains at once were thrown open, 
and the slaves prostrate in double rows, 
whilst poor little Gulchenrouz hid himself 
beneath the elevation of a sofa. At first ap- 
peared a file of black eunuchs trailing after 
them long trains of muslin embroidered with 
gold, and holding in their hands censeis, 
which dispensed, as they passed, the grateful 
perfume ot the wood of aloes. Next marched 
Bababalouk with a solemn strut, and tossing 
his head as not overpleased at the visit. 
Tathek came close after, superbly robed ; his 
gait was unembarrassed and noble, and his 
presence would have engaged admiration, 
though he had not been the sovereign of . 
the world. He approached Nouronihar with 
a throbbing heart, and seemed enraptured ' 
at the full effulgence of her radiant eyes, i 
of which he had before caught but a few 
glimpses ; but she instantly depressed them, < 
and her confusion augmented her beauty. 3 
Bababalouk, who was a thorough adept in 1 
coincidences of this nature, and knew that ^ 
the worst game should be played with the ^ 
best face, immediately made a signal for all 
to retire, and no sooner did he perceive be- j 
neath the sofa the little one^s feet, than he 1 
drew him forth without ceremony, set him 
Hfbh Ms sl^oulders, and lavished on him, 1 
US, he Went oil, a thousand odious caresses, t 
cried out, and resisted till Ms h 
cheeks became the color of the blossom of 
the potue^Unate, and the tears that started u 
mt 0 Ms shot foi!th a gleam of indigna- h 

tiom Be east a significant glance at Non- b 

ronilia^%}de|tiiGrfiph,netic%^^^ o 

Is that, ihm, yottr Gulchenrouz P’ h 

^^Sovere%n of the world « answered she, ri 
spare my cousin^ whose mnqcence and gen- d 
tleness deserve ndt. tbpr M ^ m 

Take comforh^. said Talhek; Mth a akile, 

he is in good hands* « B^babdouk is fond h 
of cMldren, and nev^ wiihdut ' Hreei Ti 
and comfits « 1 .' !ir‘" ^ 

I ' ' ^ 1 : 4- f % « i ■ ^ 


sk The daughter of Fakreddin was abashed 
of and suffered Gulchenrouz to be borne away 
1 - without adding a word. The tumult of her 
bosom betiayed her confusion ; and Vathek 
:o becoming still more impassioned, gave a loose 
d to his frenzy, which had only not subdued 
the last faint stragglings of reluctance, when 
it the emir, suddenly bursting in, threw his 
- face upon the ground at the feet of the 
Caliph, and said ; — 

1 , “Commander of the faithful, abase not 
3, yourself to the meanness of your slave.” 
i “ No, emir,” replied Yathek, “ I laise her 
to an equality with myself ; I declare her my 
r mfe ; and the gloiy of your race shall extend 
1 from one generation to another.” 

, “Alas! my lord,” said Fakreddin, as he 
I plucked off the honors of Ms beard, “ cut * 
I short the days of your faithful servant rather 
r than force Mm to depart from Ms word. 

. Nomonihar, as her hands evince, is solemnly 
5 promised to Gulchenrouz, the son of iny 
; brother, Ali Hassaii ; they are united also in 
» heart ; their faith is mutually plighted ; and 
affiances so sacred cannot be broken.” 

“ What, then,” replied the Caliph, bluntly, 
“would you surrender this divine beauty 
to a husband more womanish than herself ? 
And can you imagine that I will suffer her 
charms to decay in hands so inefficient and 
nerveless 1 No ! she is destined to live out 
her life within my embraces; such is my 
will ; retire, and disturb not the night I de- 
vote to the homage of her charms.” 

The irritated emir drew forth Ms sabre, 
presented it to Yathek, and, stretching out 
his neck, said in a firm tone of voice : — 

“ Strike your unhappy host, my lord ! he 
has lived long enough, since he hath seen 
the prophet's vicegerent violate the rites of 
hospitality.” 

At Ms uttering these words, Nouronihar, 
unable to support any longer the conflict of 
I her passions, sunk down in a swoon. Yathek, 
both terrified for her life, and furious at an 
opposition to his will, bade Fakreddin assist 
to daughter, and withdrew, darting his ter- 
rible look at the unfortunate emir, who sud- 
denly fell backward bathed in a sweat, cold 
as the damp of death. 

Gulchenrouz, who had escaped from the 
hiandS| of Bababalouk, and was that instant 
returned, called out for help as loudly as he, 
nat haviag strength to afford it himself. 
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Pale and panting, the poor cMld attempted 
to revive ISTouronihar by caresses, and it hap- 
pened that the thrilling warmth ot his lips 
restored her to life. Fakreddin, beginning 
also to recover from the look of the Caliph, 
with difficulty tottered to a seat, and alter 
warily casting round his eye to see if this 
dangerous prince were gone, sent for Sha- 
ban and Sutlememe, and said to them 
apart : — 

‘<My friends, violent evils require as 
violent remedies ; the Caliph has brought 
desolation and horror into my family, and 
how shall we resist his power ? Another of 
his looks will send me to my grave. Fetch, 
then, that narcotic powder which the Dervise 
brought me fiom Aiacan. A dose of it, the 
effect of which will continue three days, 
must be administered to each of these chil- 
dien. The Caliph will believe them to be 
dead, for they will have all the appearance of 
death. We shall go as if to inter them in 
the cave of Meimoune, at the entrance of the 
great desert of sand, and near the cabin of 
my dwarfs. When aU the spectators shall 
be withdrawn, you, Shaban, and four select 
eunxichs, shall convey them to the lake, where 
provifeion shall be ready to support them a 
month ; for one day allotted to the surprise 
this event will occasion, five to the tears, a 
fortnight to reflection, and the rest to prepare 
for renewing his progress, will, according to 
my calculation, All up the whole time that 
Yathek will tarry, and I shall then be freed 
from his intrusion/’ 

“ Your plan,” said Sutlememe, “ is a good 
one if it can but be effected. I have re- 
marked that Nouronihar is well able to sup- 
port the glances of the Caliph, and that he is 
fai‘ from being sparing of them to her ; be 
assured therefore, notwithstanding her fond- 
ness for Gulchenrouz, she will never remain 
quiet while she knows him to be here, unless 
we can persuade her that both herself and 
Gulchenrouz are really dead, and that they 
were conveyed to those rocks for a limited 
season to expiate the little faults of which 
their love was the cause. We will add that 
we killed ourselves in despair, and that your 
dwarfs, whom they never yet saw, will preach 
to them delectable sermons. I will engage 
that everything shall succeed to the bent of 
your wishes.” 

Be it so,” said Falcreddin ; I approve 


your proposal ; let us lose not a moment to 
give it effect.” 

They forthwith hastened to seek for the 
powder, which, being mixed in a sherbet, 
was immediately drunk by Gulchenrouz and 
Kouronihar. YTthin the space of an hour 
both were seized with violent palpitations, 
and a general numbness gradually ensued. 
They arose from the floor, where they had 
remained ever since the Caliph’s departure, 
and, ascending to the sofa, reclined them- 
selves at full length upon it, clasped in each 
other’s embraces. 

“ Cherish me, my dear Nouronihar,” said 
Gulchenrouz ; put thy hand upon my 
heart, for it feels as if it were frozen. Alas ! 
thou art as cold as myself ! hath the Caliph 
murdered us both with his terrible look ? ” 

“ I am dying,” cried she in a faltering 
voice ; “ press me closer, I am ready to ex- 
pire ! ” 

“ Let us die then together,” answered the 
little Gulchenrouz, wffiilst his breast labored 
with a coixvulsive sigh ; “ let me at least 
breathe forth my soul on thy lips.” 

They spoke no more, and became as dead. 

Immediately the most piercing cries were 
heard through the harem, whilst Shaban and 
Sutlememe personated with great adroitness 
the parts of persons in despair. The emir, 
who was sufficiently mortified to be forced 
into such untoward expedients, and had now 
for the first time made a trial of his powder, 
■was under no necessity of counterfeiting 
grief. The slaves, who had flocked together 
from aH quarters, stood motionless at the 
spectacle before them. All lights were ex- 
tinguished save two lamps, which shed a wan 
glimmering over the faces of these lovely 
flowers, that seemed to be faded hi the 
springtime of life. Funeral vestments were 
prepared; their bodies were washed with 
rose-water ; their beautiful tresses were 
braided and incensed; and they were wrapped 
in simars whiter than alabaster. At the 
moment that their attendants were placing 
two wreaths of their favorite jasmines on 
their brows, the Caliph, who had just hfeard 
the tragical catastrophe, arrived. He lot%^ 
not less pale and haggard than the^k# 
that wander at night among gravtes^ , ^ f ^ 

Forgetful of himself and every oh^w^ 
broke through the mid^t d thA^|re4*fdU 
prostrate at the foot of 8©% beat Ms 
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bosom, called bimself " atrocious murderer,’^ 
and invoked upon Ms head a thousand im- 
precations. With a trembling hand he raised 
the veil that covered the countenance of 
Nouronihar, and, uttering a loud shiiek, feU 
lifeless on the floor. The cMef of the eunuchs 
dragged him off with horrible grimaces, and 
repeated as he went : — 

“ Ay, I foresaw she would play you some 
ungracious turn.” 

No sooner was the Caliph gone, than the 
emir commanded biers to be brought, and 
forbade that any one should enter the harem. 
Every window was fastened, all instruments 
of music were broken, and the Imans began 
to recite their prayers. Towards the close of 
this melancholy day Vathek sobbed in si- 
lence, for they had been forced to compose 
with anodynes his convulsions of rage and 
desperation. 

At the dawn of the succeeding morning 
the wide ioldmg doors of the palace were set 
open, and the funeral procession moved for- 
ward for the mountain. The wailful cries of 
“ La Ilah ilia Alla '' reached to the Caliph, 
who was eager to cicatrize Mmself and attend 
the ceremonial ; nor could he have been dis- 
suaded, had not Ms excessive weakness disa- ; 
bled Mm from walking. At the first few steps ; 
he feU on the ground, and his people were i 
obliged to lay him on a bed, where he re- ] 
mained many days in such a state of insen- i 
sibUity as excited compassion in the emir 1 
Mmsell ^ 

When the procession was arrived at the ( 
gtot of Meimoune, Shaban and Sutlememe t 
dismissed the whole of the train excepting i 
th# four confidential eunuchs who were ap- 1 
pointed to remain. After resting some mo- t 
Aear the biers which had been left in r 
am, they caused them to be carried 1 
U tiie blink of a small lake whose banks s 
with a hoary moss, TMs r 
wm ip^ort of herons and storks, v 

we by the emiy, soon re- v 

paned pxQ help of the t< 

eunuchs began to coustinet cabins of rushes o 
and reeds, a work in^which’ they had admira- 
ble sMl A maga4ne also was contrived fpr c. 
provision^ wifih a fc h 

Mves,»dapyrakia>t,%#4W^ t< 

to furnish the necessary' for the air was k 
bleak in the hollows of the mountains. . 


At evening two fires were kindled on the 
2 - brink of the lake, and the two lovely bodies 
id taken from their biers, were carefully depos- 
yf ited upon a bed of dried leaves mthin the 
11 same cabin. The dwarfs began to recite the 
IS Koian with their clear shrill voices, and 
d Shaban and Sutlememe stood at some dis- 
tance anxiously waiting the effects of the 
.e powder. At length Nouroiiihar and Gul- 
chenrouz faintly stretched out their arms, and, 
e gradually opening their eyes, began to sur- 
[1 vey with looks of increasing amazement 
u every object around them. They even at- 
s tempted to rise, but for want of strength fell 

I back again. Sutlememe on this administered 
f a cordial which the emir had taken care to 
- provide. 

3 Gulchenrouz, thorouglily aroused, sneezed 

I I out aloud, and, raising himself with an effort 
that expressed his surprise, left the cabin, 

j and inhaled the fresh air with the greatest 
b avidity. 

Yes,^^ said he, “ I breathe again ! again 
r do I exist I I hear sounds 1 I behold a fir- 
I mament spangled over with stars ! 

Nouronihar, catching these beloved ac- 
cents, extiicated herself from the leaves, and 
ran to clasp Gulchenrouz to her bosom. The 
first objects she remarked were their long 
simars, their gailands of flow’ers, and their 
naked feet ; she hid her face in her hands to 
reflect. The vision of the enchanted bath, 
the despair of her father, and, more vividly 
than both, the majestic figure of Yathek, re- 
curred to her memory. She recollected also 
that herself and Gulchenrouz had been sick 
and dying ; but all these images bewildered 
her mind. Not knowing where she was, she 
turned her eyes on all sides, as if to recog- 
nize the surrounding scene. This singular 
lake, those flames reflected from its glassy 
surface, the pale hues of its banks, the ro- 
mantic cabins, the bulrushes that sadly 
waved their drooping heads, the storks whose 
j melancholy cries blended with the shrill 
voices of the dwarfs, — everything conspired 
to persuade them that the angel of death had 
opened the portal of some other world. 

Gulchenrouz, on his part, lo^t in wonder? 
clung to the neck of his cousin. He bd^vM 
himself in the region of phantpw, 
terrified at the silence she preserved. At 
length, ’addressing her : — 

Speak,” said he ; “ where are we 1 do 
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you not see those spectres that are stirring 
the burning coals 1 Are they the Monker 
and Nakir, come to throw us into them? 
Does the fatal bridge cross this lake, whose 
solemn stillness perhaps conceals from us an 
abyss, in which for whole ages we shall be 
doomed incessantly to sink ? ” 

“ JSTo, my children, said Sutlememe, going 
towards them ; take comfort : the extermi- 
nating angel who conducted our souls hither 
after yours hath assured us that the chastise- 
ment of your indolent and voluptuous life 
shall be restricted to a certain series of years, 
which you must pass in this dreary abode, 
where the sun is scarcely visible, and where 
the soil yields neither fruits nor flowers. 
These,” continued she, pointing to the dwarfs, 

will provide for our wants ; for souls so 
mundane as ours retain too strong a tincture 
of their earthly extraction. Instead of meats, 
your food will be nothing but rice, and your 
bread shall be moistened in the fogs that 
brood over the surface of the lake ! ” 

At this desolating prospect the poor chil- 
dren burst into tears, and prostrated them- 
selves before the dwarfs, who perfectly sup- 
ported their characters, and delivered an 
excellent discourse of a customary length 
upon the sacred camel, which alter a thou- 
sand years was to convey them to the para- 
dise of the faithful. 

The sermon being ended and ablutions per- 
formed, they praised Allah and the prophet, 
supped very indifferently, and retired to their 
withered leaves. Nouronihar and her little 
cousin consoled themselves on finding that, 
though dead, they yet lay in one cabin. Hav- 
ing slept well before, the remainder of the 
night was spent in conversation on what had 
befallen them ; and both, from a dread of 
apparitions, betook themselves for protection 
to one another^ s arms. 

In the morning, which was lowering and 
rainy, the dwarfs mounted high poles like 
minarets, and called them to prayers. The 
whole congregation, which consisted of Sut- 
lememe, Shaban, the four eunuchs, and some 
storks, were already --assembled. The two 
children came forth front their cabin with a 
slow and dejected pace. As their minds 
were in a tender and melancholy mood, their 
devotions were performed with fervor. No 
sooner were they finished than Gulchenrouz 
deffisnded of Sutlememe and the rest, ^^how 
56 


they happened to die so opportunely for his 
cousin and himself.” 

^‘We killed ourselves,” returned Sutle- 
meme, “in despair at your death.” 

On this said Nouronihar, who, notwith- 
standing what was past, had not yet forgotten 
her vision : — 

» “And the Caliph, is he also dead of his 
grief 1 and will he likewise come hither 1 ” 

The dwarfs, who were prepared with an 
answer, most demurely replied : — 

“Vathek is damned heyond all redemp- 
tion ! ” 

“ I readily believe so,” said Gulchenrouz ; 
“ and am glad from my heart to hear it, 
for I am convinced it was his horrible look 
that sent us hither to listen to sermons and 
mess upon rice.” 

One week passed away on the side of the 
lake unmarked by any variety ; NoUronihar 
ruminating on the grandeur of which death 
had deprived her, and Gulchenrouz applying 
to prayers and to panniers along with the 
dwarfs, who infinitely pleased Mm. 

Whilst tMs scene of iimocence was exhibit- 
ing in the mountains, the Caliph presented 
himself to the emir in a new light. The in- 
stant he recovered the use of his senses, with 
a voice that made Bababalouk q^uake, he thun- 
dered out : — 

“ Perfidious Giaour ! I renounce thee for- 
ever I it is thou who hast slain my beloved 
Nouromhar 1 and I supplicate the pardon of 
Mahomet, who would have preserved her to 
me had I been more wise. Let water he 
brought to perform my ablutions, and let the 
pious Pakreddin be called to offer up his 
prayers with mine, and reconcile me to him. 
Afterwards we will go together and visit the 
sepulchre of the unfortunate Nouronihar. I 
am resolved to become a hermit, and con- 
sume the residue of my days on this moun- 
tain, in hope of expiating my crimes.” 

Notironihar was not altogether so content, 
for though she felt a fondness for Gulchen- 
rouz, who, to augment the attachment, Mid 
been left at full liberty with her, yet she stall 
regarded him as but a bawble that bpye 3m 
competition with the carbuncle of GiamspJ4d. 
At times she indulged doubts on 
her being, and scarcely could 
dead had all the wants and tl^e %] 
living. To gain satisfaction, 
perplexing a topic, she ^ 
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wliilst all were asleep, witli a breathless cau- 
tion, from the side of Gulcbenroiiz, and, alter 
having given him a soft kiss, began to follow 
the windings of the lake till it terminated 
with a rock whose top was accessible though 
lofty. This she clambered up with consider- 
able toil, and, having reached the summit, 
set forward in a lun like a doe that unwit- 
tingly follows her hunter. Though she 
skipped along -with the alertness of an ante- 
lope, yet at intervals she was forced to desist 
and rest beneath the tamarisks to recover her 
breath. Whilst she, thus reclined, was oc - 1 
cupied with her little reflections on the ap- 
prehension that she had some knowledge of 
the place, Vathek, who, finding himself that 
morning but ill at ease, had gone forth before 
the dawn, presented himself on a sudden to 
her view. Motionless with surprise, he durst 
not approach the figure befoie him, which 
lay shrouded up in a simar extended on the 
ground, trembling and pale, but yet lovely to 
behold. At length Nouronihar, with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and affliction, raising her fine 
eyes to him, said : — 

“ My lord, are you come hither to eat rice 
and hear sermons with me 

“ Beloved phantom ! cried Yathek, “ dost 
thou speak 1 hast thou the same graceful 
form, the same radiant features? art thou 
palpable likewise and, eagerly embracing 
her, he added, “ Here are limbs and a bosom 
animated with a gentle warmth! what can 
such a prodigy mean ? ’’ 

Houronihar with diffidence answered : — 

“ You know, my lord, that I died on the 
night you honored me with your visit ; my 
maintains it was from one of your 
felaiijes, but I cannot believe him, for to me 
&ey seem not so dreadful. Gulchenroiiz 
dm ^h me, and we were both brought 
of desolation, where we are fed 
with a wretched diet If you be dead also, 
and come hither’ to join us, I pity your 
lo^ for you will be stunned with the clang of 
the dwari^fand the storks. .JResides, it is 
mortifying ififthe extreme that you as well 
as myself shouldihaye loet tho treasures of 
the subtertafieto I c. 1 * 

* At the 
palwe the 

which indeed ^ 

ie4;&om 


— what immediately followed, — and the his- 
tory of her pretended death ; adding also a 
description of the palace of expiation from 
whence she had fled ; and all in a manner 
that would have extorted his laughter had 
not the thoughts of Yathek been too deeply 
engaged. No sooner, however, had she 
ended, than he again clasped her to his 
bosom, and said : — 

“ Light of my eyes ! the mystery is un- 
ravelled ; we both are alive ! Your father is 
a cheat, who, for the sake of dividing, hath 
deluded us both ; and the Giaour, whose de- 
sign, as far as I can discover, is that we shall 
proceed together, seems scarce a whit better. 
It shall be some time at least before he find 
us in his palace of fire. Your lovely little 
person, in my estimation, is far more precious 
than all the treasures of the pre-Adamite 
sultans, and I wish to possess it at pleasure, 
and in open day, for many a moon, before I 
go to burrow under ground like a mole. 

‘‘Forget this little trifler, Gulch enrouz, 
and — ” 

“Ah, my lord,” interposed Nouronihar, 
“ let me entreat that you do him no evil.” 

“ No, no,” replied Yathek, “ I have already 
bid you foibear to alarm yourself for him. 
He has been brought up too much on milk 
and sugar to stimulate my jealousy. We 
will leave him with the dwarfs, who, by the 
by, are my old acquaintances ; their com- 
pany will suit him far better than yours. As 
to other matters, I will return no more to 
your father’s. I want not to have my ears 
dinned by him and his dotards with the vio- 
lation of the rites of hospitality; as if it 
were less an honor for you to espouse the 
sovereign of the world, than a girl dressed up 
like a boy! ” 

Nouronihar could find nothing to oppose 
in a discourse so eloquent. She only wished 
the amorous monarch had discovered more 
ardor for the carbuncle of Giamschid ; but 
flattered herself it would gradually increase, 
and therefore yielded to his will with the 
most bewitching submission. 

When the Caliph judged it proper, he 
called for Bababalonk, who was asleep in the 
cave of Meimoune, and dreaming that the 
phantom of Nouronihar, having mounted 
Mm once more on her swing, had just given 
-Mm feuch a jerk that he one soared 

aboYe?the mountains, and totk into 
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the abyss. Starting from his sleep at the 
voice of his master, he ran gasping for breath, 
and had nearly fallen backward at the sight, 
as he believed, of the spectre by whom he 
had so lately been haunted in his dream. 

‘‘Ah, my lord,” cried he, recoiling ten 
steps, and covering his eyes with both hands, 

“ do you then perform the office of a Ghoul ^ 
T is true you have dug up the dead, yet 
hope not to make her your prey ; for after 
all she hath caused me to suffer, she is even 
wicked enough to prey upon you.” 

“ Cease thy folly,” said Vathek, “ and thou 
shalt soon be convinced that it is hTouronihar 
herself, alive and well, whom I clasp to my 
breast. Go, only, and pitch my tents in the 
neighboring valley. There will I fix my 
abode with this beautiful tulip, whose colors 
I soon shall restore. There exert thy best 
endeavors to procure whatever can augment 
the enjoyments of life, till I shall disclose to 
thee more of my will.” 

The news of so unlucky an event soon 
reached the ears of the emir, who abandoned 
himself to grief and despair, and began, as 
did all his old graybeards, to begrime Ms 
visage with ashes. A total supineness en- 
sued ; travellers were no longer entertained, 
no more plasters were spread, and, instead of 
the charitable activity that had distinguished 
this asylum, the whole of its inhabitants ex- 
hibited only faces of a half-cubit long, and 
uttered groans that accorded with their for- 
lorn situation. 

Though Fakreddin bewailed his daughter 
as lost to him forever, yet Gulchenrouz was 
not forgotten. He despatched immediate 
instruction to Sutlememe, Shaban, and the 
dwarfs, enjoining them not to undeceive the 
child in respect to his state, but under some 
pretence to convey him far from the lofty 
rock at the extremity of the lake, to a place 
which he should appoint, „ as safer from I 
danger ; for he suspected that Vathek in- 
tended him evil. I 

Gulchenrouz in the mean wMle was filled 
with amazement at not finding his cousin ; 
nor were the dwarfs at all less surprised ; but 
Sutlememe, who had more penetration, im- 
mediately guessed what had happened. (Jul- 
chenrouz was amused with the delusive hope ^ 
of once more embracing Houronihar in the 
interior recesses of the mountains, where the 
ground, strewed over with orange blossoms 


and jasmines, offered beds much more invit- 
ing than the withered leaves in their cabin, 
where they might accompany with their 
voices the sounds of their lutes, and chase 
butterflies in concert. Sutlememe was far 
gone in tMs sort of description when one of 
the four eunuchs beckoned her aside to ap- 
prise her of the arrival of a messenger from 
their fraternity, who had explained the secret 
of the flight of Houronihar, and brought the 
commands of the emir. A council with Sha- 
ban and the dwarfs was immediately held. 
Their baggage being stowed in consequence 
of it, they embarked in a shallop, and quietly 
sailed with the little one, who acquiesced in 
all their proposals. Their voyage proceeded 
in the same manner till they came to the 
place where the lake siaks beneath the hol- 
low of the rock ; but as soon as the hark had 
entered it, and Gulchenrouz found himself 
surrounded with darkness, he was seized with 
a dreadful consternation, and incessantly ut- 
tered the most piercing outcries ; for he now 
was persuaded he should actually be damned 
for having taken too many little freedoms in 
his lifetime with his cousin. 

But let us return to the Caliph and her 
who ruled over Ms heart. Bababalouk had 
pitched the tents, and closed up the extremi- 
ties of the valley with magnificent screens of 
India cloth, wMch were guarded by Ethio- 
pian slaves with their drawn sabres. To pre- 
serve the verdure of this beautiful enclosure 
in its natural freshness, the white eunuchs 
went continually round it with their red 
water-vessels. The waving of fans was heard 
near the imperial pavilion, where, by the 
voluptuous Kght that glowed through the 
muslins, the Caliph enjoyed at full view all 
the attractions of Nouronihar. Inebriated 
with delight, he was aU ear to her charming 
voice, which accon^panied the lute ; while 
she was not less captivated with his descrip- 
tions of Samarah and the tower full of won- 
ders, but especially with Ms relation of the 
adventure of the ball, and the chasm of the 
Giaour with its ebony portal. 

In^tMs manner they conversed for a <te|y 
and a night ; they bathed together in a bafKif 
of black marble, which admirablj’ 
the fairness of Notironihar. 
whose good graces this beauty had^^^lblll, 
spared no attention that their 
be served up with the 5 
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some exquisite rarity vas ever placed 'before g 
them, and be sent even to Scbnas for that n 
fragrant and delicious wmo ivbicb had been oi 
hoarded up in bottles piioi to the birth of o: 

Mahomet. He had excavated little ovens in a 

the rook to bake the nice manchets which o: 
were prepared by the hands of Nouronihax, n 
from whence they had denved a flavor so 
grateful to Vathek that he regarded the rar tl 
gouts of his other wives as entirely mawkish ; a 
whilst they would have died at the emii'^s n 
of chagrin at finding themselves so neglected, a 
if Fakreddin, notivithstanding his resentment, c 
had not taken pity upon them. 

The sultana Dilara, who till then had been r 
the favoiite, took this dereliction of the Ca- I 
liph to heart with a vehemence natural to r 
her character ; for dining hei continuance in 
favor she had imhihed fioin Vathek many i 
of his extravagant fancies, and was filed with a 
impatience to behold the superb tombs of s 
Istakhar and the palace of forty columns ; 1 
besides, having been brought up amongst the i 
magi, she had fondly cherished the idea of 
the Caliphs devoting himself to the worship 3 
of fire ; thus his voluptuous and desultory c 
life with her rival was to her a double source 
of affliction. The transient piety of Vathek 
had occasioned her some serious alarms, biit £ 
the present was an evil of far greater magni- 
tude. She resolved, terefore, without hesi- 
tation, to write to Carathis, and acquaint her 
that all things went ill ; that they had eaten, 
slept, atid revelled at an old emir’s, whose 
sanctity was very formidable, and that, after 
al, the prospect of possessing the treasures 
of the pre- Adamite sultans was no less xe- 
5E%Qte than before. This letter was intrusted 
tD tho care of two woodmen who were at 
on one of the great forests of themoun- 
baing acquainted with the shortest 
al?riyed in ten days at Samarah. 

The Princ^a Carathis was engaged at chess 
with Morakanabad when the arrival of these 
woodwfeE^i^ announced. She, after some 
we^kfi n| “Alfilrtsehee, had forsaken the 
upp^ of te tow^r, because every- 
thing the stars, 

whom ^ o| 

son. t n ^ Iff 

and extend hemfi bm the iqot to obtain 
mystic visions ; nothing more^ eguM she see 
in her dreams than piec^ npse- 

h gays of flowers, aiid 


o-aws. These disappointments had thrown 
her into a state of dejection which no drug 
in her power was sufficient to remove, tier 
only resource was in Morakanahad, who was 
a good man, and endowed with a decent shaie 
of confidence, yet whilst in her company he 
never thought himself on roses. 

No person knew aught of Vathek, and a 
thousand ridiculous stories weie propagated 
at his expense. The eagerness of Carathis 
may he easily guessed at receiving the letter, 
as well as her rage at reading the dissolute 
conduct of her son. 

Is it so ? ” said she. “ Either I will per- 
ish, or Vathek shall enter the palace of file. 
Let me expire in flames, provided he may 
reign on the throne of Soliman ’ ” 

Having said this, and whiiled herself round 
in a magical manner, which struck IMorakan- 
ahad with such tenor as caused him to recoil, 
she ordered her great camel Alboufaki to be 
brought, and the hideous Nerkes with the 
unrelenting Cafour to attend. 

I require no other retinue,’^ said she to 
Morakanahad ; '' I am going on affairs of 
emergency; a truce, therefore, to parade! 
Take you care of the people, fleece them 
well in my absence, for we shall expend large 
sums, and one knows not what may betide.” 

The night was uncommonly dark, and a 
pestilential blast ravaged the plain of Catoul 
that would have deterred any other travel- 
ler, however urgent the call ; but Carathis en- 
joyed most whatever filled others with dread. 

• Nerkes concurred in opinion with her, and 
Cafour had a particular predilection for a 
pestilence. In the morning this ac complished 
caravan, with the wood-fellers, who directed 
their route, halted on the edge of an ex- 
tensive marsh, from whence so noxious a 
k vapor arose as would have destroyed any 
animal but Alboufaki, who naturally in- 
3 haled these malignant fogs. The peasants en- 
3 treated their convoy not to sleep in this place. 
? To sleep,” cried Carathis, “ what an excel- 
e lent thought ! I never slejep but for visions ; 
- and as to my attendants^ their occupations 
are too many to close the only eye they etch 
r have.” 

j, The poor peasants, who were not over 
a pleased with their party, remained open- 
•e mouthed with surprise. 

Carathis alighted as well as her negresses, 
r-land, severally stripping off their outer gar- 
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ments, they all ran in their drawers to cull 
from those spots where the sun shone fiercest 
the venomous plants that grew on the marsh* 
This provision was made for the family of the 
emir and whoever might retard the expedition 
to Istakhar. The woodmen were overcome 
with fear when they beheld these three horri- 
ble phantoms run, and, not much relishing 
the company of Alboufald, stood aghast at the 
command of Carathis to set forward, notwith- 
standing it was noon, and the heat fierce 
enough to calcine even rocks. In spite, how- 
ever, of every remonstrance, they were forced 
implicitly to submit. 

Alboufaki, who delighted in solitude, con- 
stantly snorted whenever he perceived him- 
self near a habitation, and Carathis, who was 
apt to spoil him with indulgence, as con- 
stantly turned him aside ; so that the peas- 
ants were precluded from piocuring sub- 
sistence ; for the milch-goats and ewes which 
Providence had sent towards the district they ■ 
traversed, to lefresh travellers with their milk, 
all fled at the sight of the hideous animal 
and his strange liders. As to Carathis, she 
needed no common aliment ; for her inven- 
tion had previously furnished her with an 
opiate to stay her stomach, some of which 
she imparted to her mutes. 

At the fall of night Alboufaki, making a 
sudden stop, stamped with his foot, which to 
Carathis, w^'ho understood his paces, was a cer- 
tain indication that she w^as near the confines 
of some cemetery. The moon shed a bright 
light on the spot, which served to discover 
a long wall with a large door in it standing 
ajar, and so high that Alboufaki might easily 
enter. The miserable guides, who perceived 
their end approaching, humbly implored 
Carathis, as she had now so good an oppor- 
tunity, to inter them, and immediately gave 
up the ghost. Nerkes and Oafoiir, whose 
wit was of a style peculiar to themselves, 
weie by no means parsimonious of it on the 
folly of these poor people, nor could any- 
thing have been found more suited to their 
taste than the site of the burying-ground and 
the sepulchres which its precincts contained. 
There w^ere at least two thousand of them on 
the declivity of a hill ; some in the form of 
pyramids, others like columns, and, in short, 
the variety of their shapes was endless* Oara- 
this was too much immersed in her sublime 
contemplations to stop at the view, charm- 


ing as it appeared in hei eyes. Pondering 
the advantages that might accrue fiom her 
present situation, she could not forbear to 
exclaim : — 

So beautiful a cemetery must be haunted 
by Ghouls, and they want not for intelli- 
gence ! having heedlessly suffered my guides 
to expire, I will apply for directions to them, 
and, as an inducement, wull invite them to 
regale on these fresh corpses.^^ 

After this short soliloquy, she beckoned to 
Nerkes and Cafoui, and nude signs with 
her fingeis, as much as to say : — 

“ Go, knock against the sides of the tombs, 
and strike up your delightful warhlings, that 
are so like to those of the guests whose com- 
pany I wish to obtain. 

The negresses, full of joy at the behests of 
their mistress, and promising themselves 
much pleasure from the society of the 
Ghouls, went with an air of conquest, and 
began their knockings at the tombs. As 
their strokes were repeated, a hollow noise 
was heard in the earth, the surface hove up 
into heaps, and the Ghouls on all sides pro- 
truded their noses to inhale the eSiuvia which 
the carcasses of the woodmen began to emit. 

They assembled before a sarcophagus of 
vrliite marble, where Carathis was seated 
between the bodies of her miserable guides. 
The princess received her visitants with dis- 
tinguished politeness, and, when supper was 
ended, proceeded with them to business. 
Having soon learnt fiom them everything 
she wished to discover, it was her intention 
to set forward forthwith on her journey, but 
her negresses, who were forming tender con- 
nections with the Ghouls, importuned her 
with all their fingers to wait, at least till the 
dawn. Carathis, however, being chastity in 
the abstract, and an implacable enemy to 
love and repose, at once rejected their prayer, 
mounted Alboufaki, and commanded them to 
take their seats in a moment. Four days 
and four nights she continued her route, 
without turning to the right hand or left ; 
on the fifth she traversed the mountains ahd 
half-burnt forests, and arrived on the 
before the beautiful screens which 4 

from all eyes the voluptuous wand^rh^4i 
her son. , I 1 

It vras daybreak, and the 
snoring on their posts ih 
rity, when the rough Iret t oft 
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awoke tkem iti consternation. Imagining 
that a group of spectres ascended from the at 
abyss was approaching, they all -vvithont cere- 
mony took to their heels. Tathek was at 
that instant with Nouronihar m the bath, hi 
hearing tales and laughing at Bababalouk, ai 
who related them ; but no sooner did the 
outcry of his guards reach him, than he Ic 
flounced from the water like a caip, and as n 
soon threw himself hack at the sight oi c 
Carathis, who, advancing with her negresses n 
tipon Alboufaki, broke through the muslin a 
awnings and veils of the pavilion. At this 
sudden apparition, Kouronihar (for she was 
not at all times free from remorse) fancied 
that the moment of celestial vengeance was v 
come, and clung about the CaHph in amo- h 
rous despondence. 8 

CaratMs, still seated on her camel, foamed d 
with indignation at the spectacle which I 
obtruded itself on her chaste view. She ( 
tiundered forth without check or mercy c 
“Thou double-headed and four-legged 
monster ^ what means all this winding and c 
writhing 1 art thou not ashamed to be seen 
grasping this limber sapling in preference to ) 
the sceptre of the pre- Adamite sultans I Is 3 
it then for this paltry doxy that thou hast 
violated the conditions in the parchment of i 
onr Giaour 1 Is it on her thou hast lavished • 
thy precious moments ? Is this the fruit of 
the knowledge I have taught thee? Is this 
the end of thy journey ? Tear thyself from 
the arms of this little simpleton ; drown her 
in the water before me, and instantly follow 
my guidance.” 

lA the first ebullition of his fury^ Vathek 
^«tt¥ed to make a skeleton of Alboufaki, and 
to stuff the skins of Carathis and her blacks ; 
hut the .ideas of the Giaour, the palace of 
Iftekhar, the sabres, and the talismans, flash- 
ing hefoiA imaginatioiL with the simul- 
taneou^a» of lightning, he became more 
moderate, and said to. Ms mother in a civil 
but decisive tone ; — * I 

“ Dread lady, you shall he obeyed ; hut I 
will not drown Nouronihar ; she is sweeter 
to me than a Myrabolan comfit, and is enam- 
ored of carbuncles, especially that of Giam-^ 
sehid, which hath also been promi^'^^ 
conferred upon her ; she therefore shall go 
along with us, for I intend to repose wt§i 
her beneath the cano^ 

, .sleep no more without her 


“ Be it so,” replied Carathis, alighting, and 
at the same time committing Alboufaki to 
the charge of her women. 

Nouronihar, who had not yet quitted her 
hold, began to take courage, and said with 
an accent of fondness to the Caliph : — 

“ Dear sovereign of my soul ! I will fol- 
low thee, if it be thy will, beyond the Kaf, 
in the land of the Afrits. I will not hesi- 
tate to climb for thee the nest of the Si- 
inurgh, who, this lady excepted, is the most 
awful of created existences.” 

“ We have here, then,” subjoined Carathis, 

“ a girl both of courage and science.” 

Nouronihar had ceitainly both ; hut, not- 
withstanding all her firmness, she could not 
help casting back a look of regret upon the 
graces of her little Gulchenronz, and the 
days of tenderness she had participated with 
him. She even dropped a few tears, which 
Carathis observed, and inadvertently breathed 
out with a sigh * — 

“ Alas ! my gentle cousin, what will be- 
come of him I ” 

Vathek at this apostrophe knitted up Ms 
brows, and Caiathis inquired what it could 
. mean. 

; “She is preposterously sighing after a 
: stripling with languishing eyes and soft hair, 

[ who loves her,” said the Caliph, 
f “Where is he? ” asked Carathis. “I 
3 mnst he acquainted with this pretty child ; 
i for ” added she, lowering her voice, “ I de- 
r sign before I depart to regain the favor of 
r the Giaour. There is nothing so delicious in 
his estimation as the heart of a delicate boy 
t palpitating with the first tumults of love.” 
i Vathek, as he came from the hath, com- 
; manded Bababalouk to collect the women 
if and other movables of his harem, embody 
L- Ms troops, and hold Mmself in readiness to 
[- march in three days ; whilst Carathis re- 
‘6 tired alone to a tent, where the Giaour sol- 
il aced her with encouraging visions ; but at 
length waking, she found at her feet Nerkes 
I and Cafonr, who informed her by their signs, 
^r that, having led Alboufaki to the borders of 
1 - a lake, to browse on some moss that looked 
1 - tolerably venomous, they had discovered cer- 
>e tain blue fishes of the same kind with those 
in the reservoir on the top of the tower. 

said ^ she, will go thith^ 
I j ihese flib are 'past a. 

by ,a small '^operation 
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der oracular. They may tell me where this 
little Giilchenroiu is, whom I am bent upon 
sacrificing.” 

Having thus spoken, she immediately set 
out with her swaithy retinue. 

It being but seldom that time is lost in the 
accomplishment of a wicked enterpiise, Cara- 
this and her negresses soon arrived at the 
lake, wheie, after biuniiig the magical dings 
with which they w eie always provided, they, 
stiipping themselves naked, waded to their 
chms, Neikes and Caiour waving toiches 
around them, and Carathis pronouncing her 
barbarous incantations. The fishes, with one 
accoid, thrust foith their heads from the 
water, which was violently rippled by the 
flutter of their fins, and, at length, finding 
themselves constrained by the potency of the 
charm, they opened their piteous mouths, 
and said : 

^‘Fioin gills to tail we are yours; what 
seek ye to know ? ” 

^‘Fishes,” answered she, conjure you, 
by your glittering scales, tell me where now 
is Gulohenrouz ? ” 

Beyond the rock,” replied the shoal, in 
full choius : will this content youl for we 
do not delight in expanding our mouths.” 

“ It will,” returned the piincess ; “ I am 
not to learn that you like not long conversa- 
tions ; I will leave you therefoie to repose, 
tliough I had other questions to propound.” 

The instant she had spoken the water be- 
came smooth, and the fishes at once disap- 
peared. 

Carathis, inflated with the venom of hei 
projects, strode hastily over the lock, and 
found the amiable Gulchenrouz asleep in an * 
aibor, whilst the two d waifs were watching 
at his side, and rnminating their accustomed 
prayers. These diminutive personages pos- 
sessed the gift of divining whenever an enemy | 
to good Mussulmans approached ; thus they 
anticipated the arrival of Carathis, who, stop- 
ping short, said to herself : — 

“ How placidly doth he recline his lovely 
little head I how pale and languishing are 
his looks ! it is just the very child of my 
wishes 1 ” 

The dwarfs interrupted this delectable so- 
liloquy by leaping instantly upon her, and | 
scratching her face with their utmost zeal. 
But FTertes and Cafour, betaking themselves 
the succor of their mistress, pinched the 


dwarfs so severely in return, that they both 
gave np the ghost, imploimg Mahomet to 
inflict his soiest vengeance upon this wicked 
woman and all her household. 

At the noise which this strange conflict 
occasioned in the valley Gulchenrouz aw'oke, 
and, bewildered with terror, sprung impetu- 
ously upon an old fig-tiee that rose against 
the acclivity of the rocks, &om thence gained 
their summits, and ran for two honis wdthout 
once looking back. At last, exhausted with 
fatigue, he fell as if dead into the arms of a 
good old Genius, w^hose fondness for the com- 
pany of childien had made it his sole occu- 
pation to protect them ; and wdio, whilst per- 
forming his wonted rounds thiough the air, 
happening on the cruel Giaour at the instant 
of his growling in the horrible chasm, res- 
cued the fifty little victims which the impiety 
of Valhek had devoted to his maw. These 
the Genius brought up in nests still higher 
than the clouds, and himself fixed his abode 
m a nest more capacious than the lest, from 
w^'Mch he had expelled the possessors that had 
built it. 

These imiolable asylums were defended 
against the Dives and the Afiits by waving 
streameis, on which w’ere nisei ibed, in char- 
acteis of gold that flashed like lightning, the 
names of Allah and the piophet. It wiis 
there that Gulcheurou/, who as yet lemained 
undeceived with lespect to his pietended 
death, thought himself in the mansions of 
eternal peace. He admitted, without fear, 
the congratulations of his little friends, wdio 
were all assembled in tbe nest of the veneia- 
ble Genius, and vied with each other in kiss- 
ing his serene foiehead and beautiful eyelid«5. 
This he found to be tbe state congenial to his 
soul ; remote fiom the inquietudes of earth, 
the impertinence of harems, the brutality of 
eunuchs, and the lubiicity of women. In 
this peaceable society lus days, months, and 
years glided on, nor was he less happy than 
the rest of his companions, for tbe Genius, 
instead of burdening Ms pupils with perish- 
able riches, and the vain sciences of the worldj 
conferred upon them the boon of perpethal 
childhood 0 

Carathis, unaccustomed to the loss 
prey, vented a thousand execratipB|i<ftt||^i^ 
negresses for not seizing th^ cHR oi 

amusing themselves with 
the dwarfs, from which they 
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advantage. She returned into the valley 
murmuring, and, finding that her son was 
not risen from the arms of Nouronihar,^ dis- 
charged her ill’huEioi* upon both. The idea, 
however, of depaiting next day for Istakhar, 
and cultivating, through the good ofhces of 
the Giaoiu*, an intimacy with Eblis himself, 
at length consoled her chagrin ; but fate had 
ordained it otherwise. 

In the evening, as Carathis was conversing 
with Diiara, who -flirough her contrivance 
had become ot the paity, and whose taste le- 
seinbled her own, Bababalouk came to ac- 
quaint her that the sky towaids Samarah 
looked of a fiery red, and seemed to portend 
some alarming disaster.” Immediately re- 
curiing to her astrolabes and instruments of 
magic, she took the altitude of the planets, 
and disco vexed by her calculations, to her 
great mortification, that a formidable revolt 
had taken place at Samarah ; that Motavakel, 
availing himself of the disgust which was in- 
veterate against his brother, had incited com- 
motions amongst the populace, made himself 
master of the palace, and actually invested 
the gi’eat tower, to which Morakanabad had 
retired with a handful of the few that still 
remained faithful to Vathek. 

What I ” exclaimed she ; must I lose 
then my tower, my nuxtes, my negresses, my 
mummies, and, worse than all, the laboratory, 
in which I have spent so many a night, with- 
out knowing, at least, if my hair-hrained son 
win complete his adventure “? No ! I will 
mot be the dupe I Immediately will I speed 
to Support Morakanabad. By my formidable 
ait ihe clouds shall sleet hailstones in the 
of the assailants, and shafts of red-hot 
their heads. I will spring mines of 
and torpedoes from beneath them, 
ala# vm sh^^l soon see the stand they will 
m4keii|a&st such an explosion ! ” 

Having tos ^ken, Carathis hasted to 
her son, who was tranquilly banqueting with 
Nouronihal? in his ^perb carnation-colored 

“ Glutton that thou she ; “ were 

it not te thy^eli 

the 

Subjects hard twr# to 

thee. Motavakel, thy bh6tlfer;hd^']Mgns oh 
the hill of pied horses ; 
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may not be lost, I shall only add four words : 
strike tent to-night ; set forwaid, and beware 
how thou loiteiest again by the w ay. Though 
thou hast forfeited the conditions oi the 
parchment, I am not yet without hope ; for 
it cannot be denied that thou hast violated 
to admiration the laws of hospitality by se- 
ducing the daughter of the emir, after having 
partaken of his bread and his salt. Such a 
conduct cannot but be delightful to the Gia- 
our; and if, on thy inaich, thou canst sig- 
nalize thyself by an additional crime, all will 
still go well, and thou shalt enter the palace 
of Soliman in triumph. Adieu ! Alboufaki 
and my negresses are waiting.” 

The Caliph had nothing to offer in reply : 
he wished his mother a prosperous journey, 
and ate on till he had finished his supper. 
At midnight the camp broke up, amidst the 
flourishing of trumpets and other martial in- 
struments ; but loud indeed must have been 
the sound of the tymbals, to ovei’power the 
blubbering of the emir and his long-beards, 
who by an excessive profusion of tears had 
so far exhausted the radical moisture that 
their eyes shrivelled up in their sockets, and 
their hairs dropped off by the roots. Xou- 
ronihar, to wdiom such a symphony was pain- 
ful, did not grieve to get out of healing. She 
accompanied the Caliph in the imperial lit- 
ter, w^here they amused themselves with 
imagining the splendor which was soon to 
surround them. The other women, over- 
come with dejection, were dolefully rocked 
in their cages, whilst Diiara consoled herself 
with anticipating the joy of celebrating the 
rites of fire on the stately terraces of Is- 
takhar, 

In four days they reached the spacious 
valley of Kocnahad, The season of spring 
was in all its vigor, and the grotesque branch- 
es of the almond-trees in full blossom fantas- 
tically checkered the clear blue sky. The 
earth, variegated with hyacinths and jon- 
quils, breathed forth a fragrance which dif- 
fused through the soul a divine repose. 
Myriads of bees, and scarce fewer of Santons, 
had there taken, up their abode. On the 
banks of the stream hives and oratoiies were 
alternately ranged, and their neatness and 
whiteness were set off by the deep green' of 
that spired up amongst them. 
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•with, flowers and fruits, especially musk- 
melons of the best flavor that Persia could 
boast. Sometimes, dispersed over the mead- 
ow, they entertained themselves with feed- 
ing peacocks whiter than snow, and turtles 
more blue than the sapphire. In this man- 
ner weie they occupied when the harbingers 
of the imperial procession began to pro- 
claim : — 

Inhabitants of Bocnabad, prostrate your- 
selves on the brink of your pure waters, and 
tender your thanksgivings to Heaven, that 
vouchsafeth to show you a ray of its glory ; 
for lo ! the commander of the faithful draws 
near.” 

The poor Santons, filled with holy energy, 
having bustled to light up wax torches in 
their oiatories, and expand the Koran on 
their ebony desks, went forth to meet the 
Caliph with baskets of honeycomb, dates, and 
melons. But whilst they were advancing in 
solemn procession and with measured steps, 
the horses, camels, and guards wantoned over 
their tulips and other flowers, and made a 
terrible havoc amongst them. The Santons 
could not help casting from one eye a look 
of pity on the ravages committing around 
them, whilst the other was fixed upon the 
Caliph and heaven. Fouronihar, enraptured 
with the scenery of a place which brought 
back to her remembrance the pleasing soli- 
tudes where her infancy had passed, entreat- 
ed Yathek to stop ; but he, suspecting that 
each oratory might be deemed by the Giaour 
a distinct habitation, commanded his pioneers 
to level them all. The Santons stood mo- 
tionless with horror at the barbarous man- 
date, and at last broke out into lamentations, 
but thHBse were uttered with so ill a grace that 
Yathek bade his eunuchs to kick them from 
his presence. He then descended from the 
litter with Fouronihar. They sauntered to- 
gether in the meadow, and amused them- 
selves with culling flowers and passing a 
thousand pleasantries on each other. But the 
bees, who were stanch Mussulmans, thinking 
it their duty to revenge the insult on their 
dear masters the Santons, assembled so zeal- 
ously to do it with effect, that the Caliph 
and Nouronihar were glad to find their tents 
prepared to receive them. 

Babahalouk, who, in capacity of purveyor, 
had acq^uitted himself with applause, as to 
peacocks and turtles, lost no time in con- 


signing some dozens to the spit, and as many 
more to be fricasseed. Whilst they were 
feasting, laughing, carousing, and blasphem- 
ing at pleasure on the banquet so liberally 
furnished, the Moullahs, the Sheiks, the 
Cadis, and Imans of Schiiaz (who seemed 
not to have met the Santons) ariived, leading 
hy bridles of ribbon, inscribed from the 
Koran, a train of asses which were loaded 
with the choicest fruits the country could 
boast. Having presented their offeiings to 
the Caliph, they petitioned him to honor 
their city and mosques with his presence. 

“ Fancy not,” said Yathek, that you can 
detain me. Your presents I condescend to 
accept, hut beg you will let me be quiet, for 
I am not over fond of resisting temptation. 
Betire, then. Yet, as it is not decent for per- 
sonages so reverend to return on foot, and as 
you have not the appearance of expert riders, 
my eunuchs shall tie you on your asses, 
with the precaution that your hacks be not 
turned towards me, for they understand eti- 
quette.” 

In this deputation were some high-stom- 
ached Sheiks, who, taking Yathek for a fool, 
scrupled not to speak their opinion. These 
Babahalouk girded with double cords ; and 
having well disciplined their asses with net- 
tles behind, they all started with a preter- 
natural alertness, plunging, kicking, and 
running foul of each other iu the most ludi- 
crous manner imaginable. 

Fotironihar and the Caliph mutually con- 
tended who should most enjoy so degiading 
a sight. They burst out in volleys of laugh- 
ter to see the old men and their asses fall 
into the stream. The leg of one was frac- 
tured, the shoulder of another dislocated, the 
^ teeth of a third dashed out, and the rest suf- 
fered still worse. 

Two days more, undisturbed by fresh em- 
j hassies, having been devoted to the pleasures 
I of Eocnahad, the expedition proceeded, leav- 
ing Schiraz on the right, and verging towards 
a large plain, from whence were discernible 
on the edge of the horizon the dark sumniits 
of the mountains of Istakhax. 

At this prospect the Caliph and Fouroiii- 
har were unable to repress their 
They -bounded from their litter to the Aground, 
and broke forth into such wild 
as amazed all within hearihjg. Inteiid^ating 
each other, they shouted | ^ ^ 
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Are we not approaching the radiant pal- in the fatal music the groans of her dying 
ace of light, or gardens more delightful than father, and Vathek the sobs of the fifty 
those of Sheddad ? ” childien he had sacrificed to the Giaour. 

Infatuated mortals ! they thus indulged Amidst these complicated pangs of anguish, 
delusive conjecture, unable to fathom the they perceived themselves impelled tovaids 
decrees of the Most High ! the shepheul, whose countenance was so com- 

The "ood Genii, who had not totally re- manding, that Vathek, for the first time, felt 
linquished the superintendence of Vathek, overawed, whilst Houronihar concealed her 
repairing to Mahomet m the seventh heaven, face with her hands. The music paused, and 
gapi ; the Genius, addressing the Caliph, said, — 

« Merciful prophet ! stretch forth thy pro- ''Deluded Pimce » to whom Piovidence 
pitious arms towards thy vicegerent, who is hath confided the caie of innumerable sub- 
ready to fall irretrievably into the snare jects, is it thus that thou fuMllcbt thy mis- 
which his enemies, the Dives, have prepaied sion ^ Thy crimes are already completed ; 
to destroy him. The Giaour is awaiting his and art thou now hastening tow aids thy 
arrival in the abominable palace of fire, punishment ^ ^ Thou knowest that beyond 
where if he once set his foot his perdition these mountains Eblis and his accursed 
will he ine^u table.” Dives hold their infernal empire ; and, se- 

Mahoinet answered with an air of indigna- duced by a malignant phantom, thou art 

tion : proceeding to suirender thyself to them ! 

" He hath too wmU deserved to he resigned This moment is the last of grace allowed 
to himself ; but I permit you to try if one thee ! Abandon thy atrocious purpose. Ee- 
cffort more will be eftectual to divert him turn. Give back Houronihar to her father, 
from pursuing his ruin.” w’-ho still retains a few sparks of life. De- 

Oiie of these beneficent Genii, assuming stroy thy tower wuth all its abominations, 
without delay the exterior of a shepherd. Drive Carathis from thy councils. Be just to 
more renowned for his piety than all the thy subjects. Eespect the ministers of the 
Dervises and Santons of the region, took his Prophet. Compensate for thy impieties by 
station near a fiock of white sheep on the an exemplary life ; and, instead of siiuander- 
slope of a hill, and began to pour forth from ing thy days in voluptuous indulgence, la- 
his flute such airs of pathetic melody as ment thy crimes on the sepulchres of thy an. 
subdued the very soul, and, awakening re- cestors. Thou beholdest the clouds that ob- 
morse, drove far from it every frivolous fancy, seure the sun ; at the instant he recovers his 
At these energetic sounds, the sun hid him- splendor, if thy heart be not changed, the time 
self beneath a gloomy cloud, and the waters of mercy assigned thee will be passed for- 
of two little lakes, that were naturally ever.” 

clearer than crystal, became a color like Vathek, depressed -with fear, was on the 
blofd. The whole of this superb assembly point of prostrating himself at the feet of 
wfc Involuntarily drawm towards the decliv- the shepherd, whom he perceived to he of a 
; ity of the hill. With downcast eyes, they nature supenor to man j but, his pride pre- 
' abashed, each upbraiding himself vailing, he audaciously lifted his head, and 

with ihe evil he had done. The heart of glancing at him one of his terrible looks 
Dilhra palpitated ; s-nd the chief of the said : — 

eunuch% with a sigh of contrition, implored “ Whoever thou art, withhold thy usele^^s 
pardon of the. women, whom, for his own admonitions. Thou wouldst either delude 
satisfaction he had so often tormented. me, or art thyself deceived. If what I have 
Vathek mi Houronihar turned pale in done he so criminal as thou pretendest, there 
their litter, and, regarding each other with remains not for me a moment of grace. I 
hazard look^ tfeprdached. themselves ; the have traversed a sea of blood to acquire a 
one with a thousand of th^'bfeckest erimes, power which will make thy equals tremble : 
a thousand projects" of impious ambition ; deem not that I shaE retire when in view 
the other, with the of her family of the port, or that I will relinquish her 

and perdition of the aiinable vthq is 'dearer to me than e|ther ^ 

. . Houronihar persuaded her^^ that Ae hea^ j liy ^^ey. | Bet the 'sun appear ! , Let him 
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illiimine nxy career ! It matters not wliere it 
may end.” I 

On uttering these words, which made even 
the Genius shudder, Vatliek threw hunself 
into the arms of Houronihar, and com- 
manded that his horses should he forced hack 
to the road. 

There was no difhculty in obeying these 
oiders, for the attraction had ceased, the sun 
shone forth in all his glory, and the shepherd 
vanished with a lamentable scream. 

The fatal impression of the music of the 
Genius remained, notwithstanding, in the 
hearts of VatheFs attendants. They viewed 
each other with looks of consternation. At 
the approach of night almost all of them 
escaped ; and of this numerous assemblage 
there only remained the chief of the eunuchs, 
some idolatrous slaves, Dilara, and a few 
other women, who, like herself, were votaries 
of the religion of the Magi. 

The Caliph, fired with the ambition of 
prescribing laws to the Intelligences of Dark- 
ness, was but little embarrassed at this dere- 
liction. The impetuosity of his blood pre- 
vented him from sleeping ; nor did he 
encamp any more as Ijefore. Houronihar, 
whose impatience, if possible, exceeded his 
own, importuned him to hasten his march, 
and lavished on him a thousand caresses, to 
beguile all reflection. She fancied herself 
already more potent than Balkis ; * and pic- 
tured to her imagination the Genii falling 
prostrate at the foot of her throne. In this 
manner they advanced, by moonlight, till 
they came within view of the two towering 
rocks that formed a kind of portal to the 
valley, at whose extremity rose the vast ruins 
of Istakhar. Aloft on the mountain glim- 
mered the fronts of various royal mausoleums, 
the horror of which was deepened hy the 
shadows of night. They passed through two 
villages, almost deserted ; the only inhabi- 
tants remaining being a few feeble old men, 
who at the sight of horses and litters fell 
upon their knees, and cried out : — 

“0 Heaven I is it then hy these phantoms 

* Tliis was the Arabian name of the i^neen of 
Sheba, who went from the South to hear the wis- 
dom and admire the glory of Solomon. The Koran 
represents her as a worshipper of fire. Solomon is 
said not only to have entertained her with the 
greatest magnificence, but also to have raised her to 
his bed and his throne. — Al JSCorm, ch, 27, and 
Sale's Tiotes. JEerbelot, p, 182. 


that we have been for six months tormented ! 
Alas ! it was from the teiror of these spectres 
and the noise beneath the mountains that 
our j)eople have fled, and left us at the 
mercy of maleficent spirits 1 ” 

The Caliph, to whom these complaints 
were but unpromising auguries, drove over 
the bodies of these wretched old men, and at 
length arrived at the foot of the terrace of 
black marble. There he descended from his 
litter, handing down Houronihar ; both, with 
beating hearts, stared wildly around them, 
and expected, with an apprehensive shudder, 
the approach of the Giaour. But nothing 
as yet announced his appearance. 

A deathlike stillness reigned over the 
mountain and through the air. The moon 
dilated, on a vast platform, the shades of 
the lofty columns which reached from the 
terrace almost to the clouds. The gloomy 
w^atch-towers, whose number could not be 
counted, were veiled by no roof ; and their 
capitals, of an architecture unknown in the 
records of the earth, served as an asylum for 
the birds of darkness, which, alarmed at the 
approach of such visitants, fled away croak- 
ing. 

The chief of the eunuchs, trembling with 
fear, besought Yathek that a fire might be 
kindled. 

“Hoi” replied he, “ there is no time left 
to think of such trifles ; abide where thou 
art, and expect my commands.” 

Having thus spoken, he presented his 
hand to Houronihar, and, ascending the steps 
of a vast staircase, reached the terrace, 'which 
was flagged with squares of marble, and 
resembled a smooth expanse of W’ater, upon 
whose surface not a leaf ever dared to vege- 
tate. On the right rose the w^atch-towers, 
ranged before the ruins of an immense palace, 
whose walls- were embossed with various 
figures. In front stood forth the colossal 
forms of four creatures composed of the 
leopard and the griflin ; and, though but of 
stone, inspired emotions of terror. Hear 
these were distinguished I'ky the splendor of 
the moon, which streamed full on the place, 
characters dike those on the sabres 
Giaour, that possessed the same virtlue^bf^ 
changing every moment. These, 
lating for some time, at last 
letters, and prescribed to the ^ 
following words ; ^ j 
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^‘Yatliek! tkou bast violated the condi-jo 
tions of Jiij paixhment, and desexvest to be i: 
sent back ; but in favor to thy compamon, ^ 
and as the meed for what thou hast done to t 
obtaiir it, Eblis permitteth that the portal ot j 
his palace shall he opened, and the subte^< i 
nean fire will receive thee into the number 1 

of its adorers.” i i ^ 

He scarcely had read these words before a 
the mountain, against which the teirace was t 
reared, trembled; and the watch-towers were s 
ready to topple headlong upon them, ihe 1 
rock yawned, and disclosed within it a stair- ^ 
case of polished marble, that seemed to i 
approach the abyss. Upon each stair were J 
planted two large torches, like those Nou- * 
ronihar had seen in her vision, the camphor- < 
ated vapor ascending from which gathered 
into a cloud under the hollow of the vault. 

This appearance, instead of terrifying, gave 
new courage to the daughter of Fakreddm. 
Scarcely deigning to bid adieu to the moon 
and the fiimament, she abandoned without 
hesitation the pure atmosphere, to plunge 
into these infernal exhalations. The gait of 
those impious personages was haughty and 
detennmed. As they descended, by the 
effulgence of the torches, they gazed on each 
other with mutual admiration, and both 
appeared so resplendent that they already es- 
teemed themselves spiritual intelligences. The 
only circumstance that perplexed them was 
their not arriving at the bottom of the stairs. 
On hastening their descent, with an ardent 
jimpetuosity, they felt their steps accelerated 
to such a degree, that they seemed not walk- j 
ing, hut falling from a precipice. Their 
progress, however, was at length impeded by 
j# wst portal of ebony, which the Caliph 
^ ’without difficulty recognized. Here the 
Qimm awaited them, with the key in his 
hand* 

I Ye are welcome 1 ” said he to them, with 
a’ghab%|Simle^ “in spite of Mahomet, and 
all ids defendants. I will now admit you 
into that palace,, where you have so highly 
mmtedA J I 


White! ^ 

tetiched ^the| 
and the doQie.atjond^ 
still louder than the; 
and as suddenly*; 
had entered. 

The Caliph and 




•fcse words, he 

g Ms h@y, 
om0nt|they: 


other with amazement, at finding themselves 
in a place which, though roofed with a 
vaulted ceiling, was so spacious and lolty 
that at first they took it for an immeasurable 
X^lain. But their eyes at length growing 
familiar to the grandeur of the objects at 
hand, they extended their view to those at a 
distance, and discovered rows of columns and 
ai cades, which gradually diminished, till 
they terminated in a point, radiant as the 
sun when he darts his last beams athwart 
the ocean. The pavement, strewed over 
with gold-dust and saffron, exhaled so subtile 
an odor as almost overpowered them. They, 
however, went on, and observed an infinity 
of censers, in which ambergris and the wood 
of aloes were continually burning. Between 
the several columns were placed tables, each 
sx)read with a profusion of viands, and wines 
of every sj)ecies s] 3 arkling in vases of crsytal. 

A throng of Genii and other fantastic spirit'i, 
of each sex, danced lasciviously in troops, at 
the sound of music which issued from beneath. 

In the midst of this immense hall a vast 
' multitude was incessantly passing, who sev- 
erally kept their right hands on their hearts, 
without once regarding anything around 
them. They had all the livid paleness of 
death. Their eyes, deep sunk in their sock- 
. ets, resembled those phosphoric meteors that 
5 glimmer by night in places of interment. 

J Some stalked slowly on, absorbed in xirofound 
. reveiy ; some, shrieking with agony, ran 
b furiously about, like tigers wounded with 
L poisoned arrows; whilst others, grinding 
- their teeth in rage, foamed along, more 
c frantic than the wildest maniac. They all 
r avoided each other, and though surrounded 
1 by a multitude that no one could number, 
a each wandered at random unheedful of the 
s rest, as if alone on a desert which no foot 
had trodden. 

ti Yathek and Nouronihar, frozen with terror 
cl at a sight so baleful, demanded of the Giaour 
u what these appearances might mean, and 
y why these ambulating spectres never with- 
drew th^ir hands from their hearts, 
le “ Perplex not yourselves,” replied he blunt- 
ly, with( so niueh at ooee ; you will soon b^ 
m ^^uai^ted with all ; let us haste and present 
.s, yoUtoEhlis.” ^ ^ 

ey continued their way through, Ine 
tude, but, notwithstanding them 
ce at first, they were not snfficiei^j com- 
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posed to examine with attention the various 
perspectives of halls, and of galleries, that 
opened on the right hand and left, which 
weie all illuminated by torches and braziers, 
whose flames rose in pyramids to the centre 
of the vault. At length they came to a place 
where long curtains, brocaded with crimson 
and gold, fell 6om all parts in striking con- 
fusion. Here the choirs and dances were 
heard no longer. The light which glimmei ed 
came from afar. 

After some time Yathek and Nouronihar 
perceived a gleam brightening through the 
drapery, and entered a vast tabernacle car- 
peted with the skins of leopards. An infinity 
of elders with streaming beards and Afiits 
in complete armor had prostrated themselves 
before the ascent of a lofty eminence, on the 
top of which, xipon a globe of fire, sat the 
formidable Eblis. His person was that of a 
young man, whose noble and regular features 
seemed to have been tarnished by malignant 
vapors. In his large eyes appeared both 
pride and despair ; his flowing hair retained 
some resemblance to that of an angel of light. 
In his hand, which thunder had blasted, he 
swayed the iron sceptre that causes the 
monster Ouranabad,* the Afrits, and all the 
powers of the abyss to tremble. At his 
presence the heart of the Caliph sank within 
him, and, for the first time, he fell prostrate 
on his face. Nouronihar, however, though 
greatly dismayed, could not help admiring 
the person of Eblis, for she expected to have 
seen some stupendous giant. Eblis, with a 
voice more mild than might be imagined, | 
but such as transfused through the soul the i 
deepest melancholy, said : — 

“ Creatures of clay, I receive you into 
mine empire. Ye are numbered amongst my 
adorers. Enjoy whatever this palace affords, 
— the treasures of the pre- Adamite sultans, 
their bickering sabres, and those talismans 
that compel the Hives to open the subterra- 
nean expanses of the mountain of Kaf, which 

* This monster is represented as a fierce, flying 
hydra, and belongs to the same class with the 
Rah^he, whose ordinary food was serpents and 
dragons ; the Soham^ which had the head of a 
horse, with four eyes, and the body of a flame- 
colored dragon ; the Syl, a basilisk with a face 
resembling the human, but so tremendous that no 
mortal could bear to behold it ; the Bjder, and 
others. —See these respective titles in Eichardsoris 
' ' Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. 
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communicate with these. There, insatiable as 
your curiosity may be, shall yoix find suffl- 
cient to gratily it. You shall possess the 
exclusive privilege of entering the fortress of 
Aherman, and the halls of Argenk, where 
are portrayed all creatures endowed -with 
intelligence, and the various animals that 
inhabited the earth prior to the creation of 
that contemptible being whom ye denomi- 
nate the Eather of Mankind.” 

Yathek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves 
revived and encouraged by this harangue, 
eagerly said to the Giaour : — 

“ Bring us instantly to the place w’'hich 
contains these j)recioiis talismans.” 

“ Come,” answered this wicked Dive, with 
his malignant grin ; “ come, and possess all 
that my sovereign hath promised, and more.” 

He then conducted them into a long aisle 
adjoining the tabernacle, pieceding them 
with hasty steps, and followed by his dis- 
ciples with the utmost alacrity. They reached 
at length a hall of gveat extent, and covered 
with a lofty dome, around which appeared 
fifty portals ol bronze, secured with ‘as many 
fastenings of iron. A funereal gloom prevailed 
over the whole scene. Here, upon two beds 
of incorruptible cedar, lay lecumbent the 
fleshless forms of the pre-Adamite kings, who 
had been monarchs of the whole earth. They 
vStill possessed enough of life to be conscious 
of their deplorable condition. Their eyes 
retained a melancholy motion ; they regarded 
each other with looks of the deepest dejection, 
each holding his right hand motionless on 
his heart. At their feet were inscribed the 
events of their several reigns, their power, 
their pride, and their crimes. Soliman Eaad, 
Soliman Daki, and Soliman Hi Gian Ben 
Gian, who, after having chained up the Dives 
in the dark caverns of Kaf, became so pre- 
sumptuous as to doubt of the Supreme Pow- 
er, — all these maiutained great state, though 
net to be compared with the eminence of 
Soliman Ben Daoud. 

This king, so renowned for Ms wisdom, 
was on the loftiest elevation, and placed im- 
mediately under the dome. He appeared to 
possess more animation than the rest, thou^ 
from time to time he labored with ptdA^d. 
sighs, and, like his companions, kept Msilglt 
hand on his heart ; yet his oofint^ofAcI 
more composed, and he seenie4 tb^b# Ifeien- 
ing to the sullen roar of a vast catatt&et, visi- 
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ble in part through the grated portals. This 
was the only sound that intruded on the 
silence of these doleful mansions. A range 
of brazen vases surrounded the elevation. 

Remove the covers from these cabalistic 
depositaries,” said the Giaour to Vathek, 
“and avail thyself of the talismans, which 
will break asunder all these gates of bronze, 
and not only render thee master of the treas- 
ures contained within them, but also of the 
spirits by which they are guarded.” 

The Caliph, whom this ominous prelimi- 
nary had entirely disconcerted, approached the 
vases with faltering footsteps, and was ready 
to sink with terror when he heard the groans 
of Soliman. As he proceeded, a voice from 
the livid lips of the prophet articulated these 
words : — 

“In my lifetime I filled a magnificent 
throne, having on my right hand twelve 
thousand seats of gold, where the patriarchs 
and prophets heard my doctrines ; on my 
left the sages and doctors, upon as many 
thrones of silver, were present at all my de- 
cisions. Whilst I thus administered justice 
to innumerable multitudes, the birds of the 
air, librating over me, served as a canopy from 
the rays of the sun. My people flourished, 
and my palace rose to the clouds. I erected 
a temple to the Moat High, which was the 
wonder of the universe ; but I basely suffered 
myself to be seduced by the love of women 
and a curiosity that could not be restrained 
by sublunary things. I listened to the coun- 
sels of Aherman and the daughter of Pharaoh, 
and adored fire and the host of heaven. I 
forsook the holy city, and commanded the 
Genii to rear the stupendous palace of Istak- 
har, and the terrace of the watch-towers, each 
of which was consecrated to a star. There, 
for a while, I enjoyed myself in the zenith of 
glory and pleasure. Hot only men, but 
supernatural existences, were subject also to 
my will. I began to think, as these unhappy 
monarehs around had already thought, that 
the vengeance of Heaven was asleep, when at 
once the thunder burst my structures asunder, 
and precipitated me hither ; where, how- 
ever, I do not remain, like the other inhabi- 
tants, totally destitute of hope, for an angel of 
light hath revealed that, in consideration of 
the piety of my early youth, my woea shall 
come to an end when this cataract shall for- 
ever cease to flow. Till then I am in tor- 






ments, ineffable torments : an unrelenting 
fire preys on my heait” 

Havmg uttered this exclamation, Soliman 
raised his hands towards heaven in token of 
supplication, and the Caliph discerned through 
his bosom, which was transparent as crystal, 
his heart enveloped in flames. At a sight so 
full of horror, Houronihar fell back like one 
petrified into the arms of Vathek, who cried 
out with a convulsive sob : — 

“ 0 Giaour ! whither hast thou brought us ! 
Allow us to depart, and I will relinquish all 
thou hast promised. 0 Mahomet ! remains 
there no more mercy 1” 

“ None ! none I ” replied the malicious 
Dive. 

“ Know, miserable prince, thou art now in 
the abode of vengeance and despair. Thy 
heart, also, will he kindled, like those of the 
other votaries of Ebbs. A few days are allot- 
ted thee previous to this fatal period j employ 
them as thou wilt. Recline on these heaps 
of gold ; command the Infernal Potentates ; 
range at thy pleasure through these immense 
subterranean domains. No barrier shall he 
shut against thee. As for me, I have fulfilled 
my mission. I now leave thee to thyself.” 

At these words he vanished. 

The Caliph and Nouronihar remained in 
the most abj ect affliction. Th eir tears unable 
to flow, scarcely could they support them- 
selves. At length, taking each other de- 
spondingly by the hand, they went faltering 
from this fatal hall, indifferent which way 
they turned their steps. Evei y portal opened 
at their approach. The Dives fell prostrate 
before them. Every reservoir of riches was 
disclosed to their view, but they no longer 
felt the incentives of curiosity, pride, or 
avarice. With like apathy they heard the 
chorus of Genii, and saw the stately banquets 
prepared to r^ale them. They went 'wan- 
dering on, from chamber to chamber, hall to 
hall, and gallery to gallery ; all without 
hounds or limit j all clistinguishable by the 
same lowenng gloom ; all adorned with the 
same a'wful grandeur ; all traversed by per- 
sons in search of repose and consolation^ hqt 
who sought them in vain, for every ons cai|^ 
ried within him a heart tormented in. 
Shunned by these various suffererS| 
seemed by their looks to be 
partners of their guilt, they wtthdl|w prpm 
them, to wait in direful su^e^e Ih# monwiit 
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■wMck should render them to each other the th 
like ohjects of terror. 

“What,” exclaimed Nouromhar, will the ce 

time come when I shall snatch my hand from hs 

said Tathek, “and shall my eyes tb 
ever cease to diink from thine long draughts 
of enjoyment! Shall the moments of our p 
leciptoil ecstasies he reflected on with hor- tl 
ror! It was not thou that broughtest me p. 
hither ; the principles by which Carathis n 
perverted my youth have been the sole cause ai 
of niy perdition ! ” 

Having given vent to these painful expres- c. 
sions, he called to an Afrit, who was stiiring t- 
up one of the hraziers, and hade him fetch o 
the Princess Carathis from the palace of 

Saniarah* ^ 

After issuing these orders, the Caliph and 1 
Houronihar contmued walking amidst the c 
silent crowd, till they heard voices at the end t 
of the gallery. Presuming them to proceed £ 
from some unhappy beings who, like them- i 
selves, were awaiting their final doom, they 
followed the sound, and found it to come i 
from a small square chamber, where they i 
discovered, sitting on sofas, five young men 
of goodly figure, and a lovely female, who 
were all holding a melancholy conversation 
by the glimmering of a lonely lamp. Each 
had a gloomy and forlorn air, and two of 
them were embracing each other with great 
tenderness. On seeing the Caliph and the 
daughter of Eakreddin enter, they arose, 
saluted, and gave them place. Then he who 
had appeared the most considerable of the 
addressed himself thus to Vathek : 

who doubtless are in the 
Sline ** st^ite of suspense as ourselves, as you 
ftb^qt b$ar your hand on your heart, if 
itn mi mm hither to pass the interval 
to the infliction of our com- 1 
moni f inyammt, condescend to relate the 
admitires’ that have brought you to this 
fatal place } land we in return will acquaint 
you wiih: bh^s^^whkh deserve but too well 
to be teaifl4 1 W 

to their ^ petrhitted 

suited to 1 1 1 0 ^ < 


The Caliph and 
the prop 
tears and lamen 





the afflicting narrative vras closed, the young 
man entered on lus own. Each peisoii pro- 
ceeded in order, and when the fouith prince 
had reached the midst of his adventures a 
sudden noise interrupted Mm, which caused 
the vault to tremble and to open. 

Immediately a cloud descended, wMch, 
gradually dissipating, discovered Carathis on 
the back of an Afiit, who grievously com- 
plained of Ms burden. She, instantly spring- 
ing to the ground, advanced towards her son, 
and said : — 

“ What dost thou here, in tMs little square 
chamber 1 As the Dives are become subject 
to thy beck, I expected to have lound thee 
on the throne of the pre- Adamite kings.'’ 

Execrable woman ! ” answ^ered the Ca- 
liph, “cursed be the day thou gavest me 
birth ’ Go ! lollow this AMt ; let him con- 
i duct thee to the hall of the Prophet Soliman ; 

, there thou wilt learn to what these palaces 
[ are destined, and how much I ought to abhor 

- the impious knowledge thou hast taught me." 
r “ The height of power to which thou art 
3 arrived has certainly turned thy biain, 

r answered Carathis; ''hut I ask no^moie 
1 than permission to show my respect lor the 
D prophet. It is, however, proper thou shouldst 
a know, that, as the Afrit has informed me 
h. neither of us shall return to Samarah, I re- 
)f quested Ms permission to arrange my affaiis, 
tt and he politely consented. Availing myself, 
e therefore, of the few moments allowed me, I 
3 , set fire to the tower, and consumed in it the 
■0 mutes, negresses, and serpents, which have 
le rendered me so much good service; nor 

- should I have been less kind to Morakanabad, 
le had he not prevented me by deserting at last 
lU to thy brother. As lor Bahahalouk, who had 
if the folly to return to Samarah, and all the 
al good brotherhood to provide Imshaiids for 
a- thy wives, I undoubtedly would have put 
ae them to the torture, could I hut have allowed 
ds them the time. Being, however, in a hurry, 
nt I only hung him, after having caught Mm 
3 II in a snare with thy waves ; whilst them I 
Les buried alive by the help of my negresses, 
ed who thus spent their last moments greatly to 
^nt their satisfaction. With respect to Dilara, 

who ever stood high in my favor, she hath 
to evinced the greatness of her mind by fixing 
herself near, in the service of one of the 
' think,' wdtl ^odti be dtir 

■toq mujsh' cast ‘down 
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tlie indignation excited Iby such a discourse, 
ordered the Ah it to remove Gaiathis horn 
his presence, and continued immeised in 
thought, which his companions durst not 
disturb. 

Carathis, however, eagerly entered the 
dome of Solimaii, and, without regardmg in 
the least the groans of the Prophet, undaunt- 
edly removed the covers of the vases, and 
violently seized on the talisman's. Then, 
with a voice more loud than had hitherto 
been heard in these mansions, she compelled 
the Dives to disclose to her the most secret 
treasures, the most profound stores, which 
the Afrit himself had not seen. She passed 
by rapid descents known only to Eblis and 
his most favoied Potentates, and thus pene- 
trated the veiy entrails of the eaith, where 
breathes the Sansar, or icy vmd of death. 
Nothing appalled her dauntless soul. She 
perceived, however, in all the inmates who 
bore their hands on their heart, a little singu- 
Liiity not much to her taste. As she was 
emerging fiom one ot the abysses, Eblis stood 
id th to her view, but, notwithstanding he 
displayed the full effulgence of his infernal 
majesty, she preserved her countenance un- 
altered, and even paid her compliments with 
consideiable firmness. 

This superb monarch thus answered : — 
Peincbss, whose knowledge and whose 
crimes have merited a conspicuous rank in 
my empire, thou doest well to employ the 
leisure that lemains ; for the flames and tor- 
ments which are ready to «eize on thy heart 
Will not fail to provide thee with full em- 
ployment.” 

He said this, and was lost in the curtains i 
of his tabernacle. 

Carathis paused for a moment with sur- 
prise, but, resolved to follow the advice of 
Ebb's, she assembled all the choirs of Genii 
and all the Dives to pay her homage. Thus 
mulched she in triumph through a vapor of 
perfumes, amidst the acclamations of all the 
malignant spirits, with most of whom she 
had formed a previous acquaintance. She 
even attempted to dethrone one of the Soli- 
mans, for the purpose of usurping his place, 
when a voice, proceeding from the Abyss of 
Death, proclaimed : — 

All is accomplished 1 ” 

Instantaneously the haughty forehead of 
the intrepid princess became corrugated with 
I 57 


agony ; she uttered a tremendous yell, and 
fixed — no moie to be withdiawn — hex right 
hand upon her heart, which was become a 
receptacle of eternal fire. 

In this deluium, forgetting all ambitious 
projects and her thirst for that knowledge 
which should ever be hidden from mortals, 
she overturned the offerings of the Genu ; 
and, having execrated the hour she was be- 
gotten, and the womb that had borne her, 
glanced off in a whirl that rendered her in- 
visible, and continued to levolve without 
intermission. 

At almost the same instant, the same voice 
aimounced to the Caliph, Nonronibar, the 
five princes, and the piince&s, the awful and 
irrevocable decree. Their hearts immediately 
took fire, and they at once lost the most 
precious of the gifts of heaven, — hope. 
These unhappy beings recoiled, with looks 
of the most furious distraction. Vathek 
beheld in the eyes of Nonionihar nothing 
hnt rage and vengeance ; nor could she dis- 
cern aught in his hut aversion and despair. 
The twm princes w’^ho were friends, and till 
that moment had pieserved their attachment, 
shrunk back, gnashing their teeth with mu- 
tual and unchtogeahle hatred. Kalilah and 
his sister made reciprocal gestures of impre- 
cation ; whilst the two other princes testified 
their horror for each other hy the most 
ghastly convulsions, and screams that could 
not he smothered. All severally plunged 
themselves into the accursed multitude, there 
to w^ander in an eternity of unabatmg an- 
guish. 

, Such was, and such should he, the punish- 
ment of unrestrained passions and atrocious 
actions. Such is, and such should be, the 
chastisement of blind ambition, that w^ould 
transgress those hounds which the Creator 
hath prescribed to human knowledge, and hy 
aiming at discoveries reserved for pure intel- 
ligence, acquire that infatuated pride which 
])erceives not the condition appointed to man 
is, TO BE lOHOEANT AND HUMBLE. 

Thus the Caliph Vathex who, fox the 
sake of empty pomp and forbidden 
hath sullied himself with a thousand 
became a prey to giief wdthoul m# ^ 
remorse without mitigation ; wMM^ 
humble and despised GuLOH^|r^t>P»l 
whole ages in undisturbed MiA 

the pure happiness of i ^ ^ 
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INTEODUCTION 


"No better Introduction to this cbarming tale can be given than by quoting a 
few thoughts from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Tracy, whose admirable English 
translation is the one here presented to our readers. He says : — 

“IJndine is a beautifully imaginative tale, a master^*’- ' rlepartment of 
German literature. With a simplicity of the antir 

turesque wildness, unbroken interest, excellent ^ leas- 

antry, and even what we seldom look for in e 

pathos. We are esteemed, and I presume ^ 

people of Germany. Our traditions, loo 
habits of thought, and other circumstam 
than theirs. We are not, it may be, 1 
marvellous seems to be a universal impu' 
with the mere calm approval of fancy. 
warmth of good faith. Still, if ^ the 
mance,’ he our maxim, the spirit of truth'^ 
long as it may lie slumbering in the 
ever to die. Is not imagination a germ of 
am gratified to perceive that many 
warm commendation. Menzel, in his^ 
we have lately been favored with m atie 

Genie, ^ or ' Mandrake,' another miniature romance by" in these 

words : ^Eouqu4’s Undine" will always continue one of ilSightful croa-^ 

tions of German poetry. Also the little story of the belongs to the 

best elaborations of the old national sagas,' or tales of the supernatural, derived 
from the voice of traditional superstition. But the most accurate appreciation that 
I have seen of ^ Undine ' I find among those golden fragments of the richest of 
minds, the Specimens of the Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge. This is the pas^ge td 
which I refer : ‘ Undine " is a most exquisite work. It shows the geneml want of 
any sense for the fine and the subtle in the public taste, that this inmance n@ 
deep impression. Undine’s character, before she receives a soul, is marf4|lnn^|y 
beautiful.' i 

The author to whom we are so much indebted for these Specim^hs wii^ othei 
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Hi^TRODUCTION. 


ITo better Introduction to tMs cbarming tale can be given than by quoting a 
few tbouglits fiom the pen of the Eev. Thomas Tracy, whose admirable English 
translation is the one here presented to our readers. He says : — 

“ TJndine is a beautifully imaginative tale, a masteipiece in this department of 
German hterature. With a simphcity of the antique cast it combines the most pic- 
turesque wildness, unbroken interest, excellent principles, a peculiar vein of pleas- 
antry, and even what we seldom look for in works of this kind, touches of genuine 
pathos. We are esteemed, and I presume justly, a less imaginative race than the 
people of Germany, Our traditions, local superstitions, early influences, education, 
habits of thought, and other circumstances of life, are of a more commonplace order 
than theirs. We are not, it may be, less fond of legendary lore, since love of the 
marvellous seems to be a universal impulse in our nature ; but we seek its enjoyment 
with the mere calm approval of fancy, while they welcome it with much of the 
warmth of good faith. Still, if Hhe World of Eeality, not the Fairyland of Eo- 
mance,’ he our maxim, the spirit of truth and tenderness is nowhere wholly extinct : 
long as it may he slumbering in the soul, it is too inseparable a part of our being 
ever to die. Is not imagination a germ of immortahty h 

I am gratified to perceive that many writers allude to this fiction in terms of 
warm commendation. Menzel, in his development of German Literature, of which 
we have lately been favored with an able translation, speaks of this and the ^ Yial- 
Genie,’ or ^ Mandrake,^ another miniature romance by the same author, in these 
words : ^Fouqu4’s “Undine’' will always continue one of the most delightful crea- 
tions of German poetry. Also the little story of the “ Mandrake ” belongs to the 
best elaborations of the old national sagas," or tales of the supernatural, derived 
from the voice of traditional superstition. But the most accurate appreciation that 
I have seen of ^ Undine " I find among those golden fragments of the richest of 
minds, the Specimens of the Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge. This is the passage to 
which I refer ; ‘ “ Undine ” is a most exquisite work. It shows the general want of 
any sense for the fine and the subtle in the public taste, that this romance niade no 
deep impression. Undme’s character, before she receives a soul, is marvellously 
beautiful.’ 

“ The author to whom we are so much indebted for these Specimens afid 
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Literary Lemains, and to whom we had hoped, alas 1 to he more and more indebted 
as well for these labors of love as. for those of his own classical genius, observes in 
a note : ^ Mr, Coleridge's admiration of this little romance was unbounded. He 
said there was something in Undine ” even beyond Scott, — that Scott’s best char- 
acters and conceptions were composed; by which- 1 understood him to mean that 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie,” for example, was made up of old particulars, and received its 
individuality from the author’s power of fusion, being in the result an admirable 
product, as Corinthian brass was said to be the conflux of the spoils of a city. But 
Undine,” he said, was one and single in projection, and had presented to his imagi- 
nation what Scott had never done, an absolutely new idea.’ 

^'The reader will allow me to observe, in closing these brief notices, that, sup- 
ported as well by my own feeling as by the judgment of Menzel, Coleridge, and, I 
may add, by the general voice of criticism, I view ' Undine ’ not only as a work of 
art, but as something far superior, — an exquisite creation of genius. If I have failed 
to do justice to her peculiar traits, in thus introducing her to him in the costume of 
our language, it is not owing to want of admiration, or of studiously endeavoring to 
be faithful to my trust; and, aware of the difficulty of presenting her the 'vision 
of beauty’ that Fouqu4 'found’ her, he will forgive the fond impulse of my ambi- 
tion. What welcome she may receive among us it remains for the noble knights 
and lovely ladies of our country to show. She does not come as a stranger, — she 
has already been more than once greeted with favor ; still, wide as may be her fame 
in the world of letters, she seems, as yet, to be more talked of in the world of com- 
mon readers than, if I may so speak, known in person. To all lovers of the imagi- 
native, therefore, — to every 'simple, affectionate, and wonder-loving heart,’ — her 
fortunes are again committed.” 

Friedrich Heinrich Karl de la Motte, Baron Fouqu6, was born on the 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1777, and died 23d October, 1843. He was twdce in arms in defence of his 
country, in early youth, and again, "with the Lyre and the Sword,” in the w^ar 
against Napoleon. He was wounded at Culm, and present at Leipzig. His grand- 
father was the intimate of the great Frederic, attained the rank of general, and 
fought in the Seven Years’ War. He himself found military pursuits too severe 
for his health, which was not sturdy, and, resigning his commission, he devoted him- 
self ardently to literature, soon becoming a great favorite with the admirers of the 
romantic and poetic school of fiction. The best of his tales are " Undine,” " Sintram 
and his Companions,” "Aslauga’s Knight,” and "Thiodolf the Icelander,” — all 
breathing .a spirit of enthusiasm for the ideal mediseval Christian chivalry, and 
for the ^wEd myths and sagas of 'the Norsemen, — as, indeed, do every one of his 



BEDICATIOl^ 


Tisiok of beauty, dear Undine, 

Since led by storied light, 

I found you, mystic sprite, 

How sootMiig to my heart your Toice has been ! 


You press beside me, angel mild, 
Soft breathing all your woes, 
And winning brief repose, — 
A wayward, tender, timid child. 


Still my guitar has caught the tone, 

And from its gate of gold 
Your whispered sorrows rolled. 

Till through the world their sound is fiowm 


And many hearts your sweetness love, 
Though strange your freaks and state, 
And while I sing your fate, 

The wild and wondrous tale approve. 


Now would they warmly, one and all, 
Your fortunes trace anew : 

Then, sweet, your way pursue, 

And, fearless, enter bower and hall. 


Greet noble knights with homage due ; 
But greet, all trusting there, 

The lovely German fair : 

“Welcome,^' they cry, "the maiden true 


And if toward me one dart a glance, 

KSay, " He ’s a loyal knight, 

Who serves you, ladies bright, — 

Guitar and sword, — at toimiey, feast, and dance/' 


FOITQiri 




CHAPTER 1. Kow the reason he was able to go through 

_ ^ } this wood with so much ease may have been 

ow A KNIGHT CA^^jTO A s R NS gj^tertaiued scarcely 

any thoughts hut such as were of a religious 

O NCE on a beautiful evening, it may nature ; and, besides, every time he crossed 
now be many hundred years ago, the evil-reported shades, he used to sing some 
there was a worthy old fisherman holy song with a clear voice and from a sin- 
who sat before his door mending his nets. cere heart. 

Now the corner of the world where he Well, while he sat by hie nets this evening, 
dwelt was exceedingly picturesque. The neither fearing nor devising evil, a sudden 
green turf on which he had built his cottage terror seized him, as he heard a rushing in 
?an far out into a great lake ; and this slip the darkness of the wood, that resembled the 
of verdure appeared to stretch into it as trampling of a mounted steed, and the noise 
much through love of its clear waters, blue continued, every instant di*awing nearer and 
and bright, as the lake, moved by a like im- nearer to his little territory, 
pulse, strove to fold the meadow, with its What he had dreamed in his reveries, when 
waving grass and flowers, and the cooling abroad in many a stormy night, respecting 
shade of the trees, in its fond embrace. Such the mysteries of the forest, now hashed 
were the freshness and beauty of both, that through his mind in a moment, especially 
they seemed to he drawn toward each other, the figure of a man of gigantic stature and 
and the one to be visiting the other as a snow-white appearance, who kept nodding 
guest. his head in a portentous manner. Yet, when 

With respect to human beings, indeed, in he raised his eyes toward the wood, the form 
this pleasant spot, excepting the fisherman came before him in perfect distinctness, as he 
and his family, there were few or rather none saw the nodding man hurst forth from the 
to be met with, Eor, in the background of mazy web-work of leaves and branches, 
the scene, toward the west and northwest, But he immediately felt emboldened when 
lay a forest of extraordinary wildness, which, he reflected that nothing to give him alarm 
owing to its gloom and its being almost im- had ever befallen him even in the forest ; 
passable, as well as to fear of the strange and moreover, that on this open neck of 
creatures and visionary forms to be encoun- land the evil spirit, it was likely, would be 
tered there, most people avoided entering, still less daring in the exercise of its power., 
unless in cases of extreme necessity. The At the same time he prayed aloud with the 
pious old fisherman, however, many times most earnest sincerity of devotion, reputing, 
passed through it without harm, when he a passage of the Bible. This inspired binh 
carried the fine fish, which he caught by his with fresh courage ; and soon perceiving fhe 
beautiful strip of land, to a great city lying illusion, the strange mistake into which . Ms. 
only a short distance beyond the extensive imagination had betrayed him, he could, With, 
forest. difficulty refrain from laugMng* . ThewMte^ 
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nodding figure lie had seen "became trans- 
formed in the twinkling of ane^e to what 
in reality it was, a small biook long and 
familiarly known to him, which lan foaming 
from the forest, and discharged itself into 
the lake. 

But what had caused the startling sound 
was a knight arrayed in sumptuous axiparel, 
who, beneath the shadows of the trees, came 
riding toward the cottage. His doublet was 
of dark violet, embroidered with gold, and 
his scarlet cloak hung gracefully over it ; on 
his cap of burnished gold waved led and vio- 
let plumes, and in his golden shoulder-belt 
flashed a sword, nohly ornamented and ex- 
tremely heautiful. The w b ite barb that bore 
the kiJght was more slenderly built than 
war-horses usually are ; and he touched the 
turf with a stej) so light and elastic that the 
green and flower- woven carpet seemed hardly 
to receive the slightest break from his tread 
The old fisherman, notwithstanding, did not 
feel perfectly secure in his mind, although 
he was forced to believe that no evil could 
be feared from an appearance so prepossess- 
ing ; and, therefore, as good maimers dic- 
tated, he took off his hat on the knighfs 
coming near, and quietly remained by the 
side of his nets. 

When the stranger stopped and asked 
whether he with his horse could have shelter 
and entertainment there for the night, the 
fisherman returned answer : ‘‘ As to your 
horse, fair sir, I have no better stable for 
him than this shady meadow, and no better 
provender than the grass that is growing 
here. But with respject to yourself, you shall 
be yrelcome to our humble cottage, and to 
lie best supper and lodging we are able to 

1 1 Inight was well contented with this 
tel lighting from Ms horse, wMch 
hllTOtlS#tet Mm to reHeve from saddle 
heW him hasten away to the 
iresh pasturst and thus spoke : Even had I 
found youUess hospitable and kindly dis- 
posed, my -Worthy IMpd, yot would still, 

I suspect, hardly have^g# rM'of t<Hlay ; 

for here, I "before 

IS, and as fo of 

tug around me, inpf 

serve me foom the ^ * 

^ wok 


turning into it ! ” said the fisherman, and 
took his guest into the cottage. 

There, beside the hearth, fiom %vhich a 
frugal fire was diffusing its light through the 
clean, dusky room, sat the fisherman’s aged 
wife in a great chair. At the entrance of 
their noble guest, she rose and gave him a 
courteous welcome, hut sat down again in 
her seat of honor, not making the slightest 
offer ol it to the stranger. Upon this the 
fisheiman said with a smile : — 

“You must not be offe-nded with her, 
young gentleman, because she has not given 
up to you the best chair in the house ; it is a 
custom amoDg poor people to look upon this ^ 
as the privilege of the aged.” 

“ Why, husband ! ” cried the old lady, with 
a quiet smile, “ w^here can your wits he wan- 
dering Our guest, to say the least of him, 
must belong to a Christian country, and how 
is it possible, then, that so well-bred a young 
man as he appears to be could dream of 
driving old people from their chairs ? Take 
a seat, my young master,” continued she, 
turning to the knight ; “ there is still quite a 
snug little chair across the room there, only 
be careful not to shove it about too roughly, 
for one of its legs, I fear, is none of the 
firmest.” 

The knight brought up the seat as care- 
fully as she could desire, and good-humoredly 
sat do-wn upon it ; while it seemed to him 
for a moment that he must be somehow re- 
lated to this little household, and have just 
returned home from abroad. 

These three worthy people now began to 
converse in the most friendly and familiar 
manner. In relation to the forest, indeed, con- 
cerning which the knight occasionally made 
some inquiries, the old man chose to know 
hut little ; at any rate he was of opinion 
that, slightly touching upon it, at this hour 
of twilight, was most suitable and safe ; but 
of the cares and comforts of their home and 
their business abroad the aged couple spoke 
more freely, and listened also with eager 
curiosity, as the knight recounted to them 
his travels, and how he had a castle near one 
of the sources of the Danube, and that his 
name was Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetteii. 

Already had the stranger, while they were 
m the midst of their talk, been aware at 
tim4s of et splash against the Htfcle low win- 

Aow^.as if some one were: dashing water 
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against it. Tlie old man, every time he 
heard the noise, knit his brows with vexa- 
tion ; blit at last, when the "whole sweep ol a 
shower came pouring like a toirent against 
the panes, and bubbling through the decayed 
frame into the room, he started up indignant, 
lushed to the window, and cned with a 
threatening voice : — 

Undine I will you never leave off these 
fooleries 1 not even to-day, when we have a 
stranger-knight with us in the cottage ? 

All without now became still, only a low 
titter was just perceptible, and the fisherman 
said, as he came back to his seat : You will 
have the goodness, my honored guest, to par- 
don this freak, and it may be a multitude 
more, but she has no thought of evil or any- 
thing improper. This mischievous Undine, 
to confess the tiuth, is our adopted daughtei, 
and she stoutly refuses to give over this fiol- 
icsome childishness of heis, although she has 
already entered her eighteenth year. But in 
spite of this, as I said before, she is at heart 
one of the very best children in the world.” 

“ You may say so,” broke in the old lady, 
shaking her head, — you can give a better 
account of her than I can. When you return 
home from fishing, or from selling your fish 
in the city, you may think her frolics very 
delightful. But to have her figuring about 
you the whole day long, and never, from 
morning to night, to hear her speak one word 
of sense ; and then, as she growl's older, in- 
stead of having any help from her in the 
family, to find her a continual cause of anxi- 
ety lest her wild humors should completely 
ruin us, — that is quite a different affair, and 
enough at last to weary out the patience 
even of a saint.” 

*^Well, well,” replied the master of the 
house, with a smile, ^‘you have your trials 
with Undine, and I have mine with the lake. 
The lake often beats down my dams, and 
breaks the meshes of my nets, but for all 
that I have a strong affection for it ; and so 
have you, in spite of your mighty crosses and 
vexations, for our nice pretty little child. Is 
it not true 1 ” 

One cannot be very angry with her,” an- 
swered the old lady, a^ she gave her husband 
an approving smile. 

That instant the door flew open, and a girl 
of slender form, almost a very miniature of 
woman, her hair flaxen and her complexion 


fair, in one word, a hlond-like miracle of 
beauty, slipped laughmg in, and said : “You 
have only been making a mock of me, fathei ; 
for where now is the guest you mentioned ^ ” 

The same moment, however, she peicehed 
the knight also, and continued standing be- 
fore the comely young man in fixed astonish- 
ment. Hnldhrand was charmed with her 
graceful figure, and viewed her lovely fea- 
tures with the more intense interest, as he 
imagined it was only her surpiise that per- 
mitted him to have theoppoitunity, and that 
she would soon turn away fi om his gaze with 
mcreased hashfulness. But the event w^as the 
very reverse of what he expected. Eor after 
now regardmg him quite a long while, she 
felt more confidence, moved nearer, knelt 
down before him, and, while she played with 
a gold medal, which he woie attached to a 
rich chain on his breast, exclaimed — 

« Why, you beautiful, you friendly guest ! 
how have you reached our poor cottage at 
last? Have you been obliged, for years 
and years, to wander about the world, before 
you could catch one glimpse of our nook? 
Do you come out of that wild forest, my 
lovely friend 1 ” 

The old woman was so prompt in her re- 
proof as to allow him no time to answer. 
She commanded the maiden to rise, show 
better manners, and go td her w^ork. But 
Undine, without making any reply, drew a 
little footstool near Huldhrand’s chair, sat 
down upon it with her netting, and said in a 
gentle tone : “ I will work here.” 

The old man did as parents are apt to do 
with children to whom they have been over- 
indulgent. He affected to observe nothing 
of Undine^s strange behavior, and was begin- 
ning to talk about something else. But this 
was what the little girl would not suffer him 
i to do. She broke in upon him : “I have 
asked our kind guest from whence he has 
come among ns, and he has not yet answered 
me.” 

“ T come out of the forest, you lovely IMe 
vision ” Hnldhrand returned, and she spoke 
again : — 

“You must also tell me how you came 
enter that forest, so feared and shunned, 
the marvellous 
there ; for there is np 
out something of this , 

Hnldhrand felt a f®- 
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memberiiig wbat lie had witnessed, and 
looked involtintarily toward the window ; 
for it seemed to him that one oi the strange 
shapes which had come upon him in the for- 
est must be theie gi*innmg in through the 
glass ; bnt he discerned nothing except the 
deep darkness of night, which had now en- 
veloped the whole prospect. Upon this he 
became more collected, and was just on the 
point of beginning his account, when the old 
man thus mterrupted Mm : — 

“ Not so, Sir Knight ; this is by no means 
a fit hour foi such relations " 

But Undine, in a state of Mgh excitement, 
sprang up from her little cricket, braced her 
beautiful arms against her sides, and cried, 
placing herself directly before the fisherman, 
He shall not tell his story, father ? he shall 
not ? But it is my will : — he shall ! — he 
shall, stop him who may ! '' 

Thus speaking, she stamped her neat little 
foot vehemently on the floor, but all with an 
air of such comic and good-humored sim- 
plicity that Htddbrand now found it quite 
as hard to withdraw his gaze from her wild 
emotion as he had before from her gentleness 
and beauty. The old man, on the contrary, 
burst out in unrestrained displeasure. Ho 
severely reproved Undine for her disobe- 
dience and her unbecoming carriage toward 
the stranger, and his good old wife joined 
him in harping on the same string. 

By these rebukes Undine was only excited 
'the more. “If you want to quarrel with 
she cried, “and will not let me hear 
what I so much desire, then sleep alone in 
your $moky old hut ! ” And swift as an 
tifer^w she shot from the door, and vanished 
the darkn^s of the night. 


^ f OHAPtlB IT. 
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It crnniUE hab come to 

i l|e ' %sh^rx&an , sprang 
from their to stop 

the tegry giii'V Iff fh^' iifeaeh 

Ihe eoifcage ii th# 

cloudlike obsouHty w 
not so much e^^en m-’ 
step, betrayed the c 
Huldbrand threw a gli 


his host ; it almost seemed to him as if his 
whole interview uith a sweet apparition, 
which had so suddenly plunged again amid 
the night, were no other than a continuation 
of the wonderM forms that had just played 
theii* mad pranks with him in the forest ; 
but the old man muttered between his 
teeth : — 

“ This is not the first time she has treated 
us in this manner. N o-w must our hearts be 
filled with anxiety, and our eyes find no sleep, 
the livelong night ; for who can assure us, in 
spite c»f her past escapes, that she will not 
some time or other come to harm, if she thus 
continue out in the dark and alone until day- 
light 

“ Then pray, for God’s sake, father, let us 
follow her,” cried Huldbrand, anxiously. 

“ Wherefore should we 1 ” replied the old 
man ; “ it >vould be a sin, were I to suffer 
you, all alone, to search after the foolish girl 
amid the lonesomeness of night ; and my old 
limbs would iail to carry me to this wild 
rover, even if I knew to what place she has 
hurried off.” 

“ Still we ought at least to call after her, 
and beg her to return,” said Huldbrand ; and 
he began to call in tones of earnest entreaty ; 

^ “ Undine ! Undine ! come back, pray come 
iback!” 

The old man shook his head, and said : 
“ All your shouting, however loud and long, 
will be of no avail ; you know not as yet, 
Sir Knight, what a self-willed thing the little 
wilding is.” But still, even hoping against 
hope, he could not MmseK cease calling out 
every minute, amid the gloom of night : 
“ Uudine ! ah, dear Undine ! I beseech you, 
pray come back, — only this once.” 

It turned out, however, exactly as the fish- 
erman had said. No Undine coiild they hear 
or see ; and as the old man would on no ac- 
count consent that Huldbrand should go in 
quest of the fugitive, they were both obliged 
at last to return into the cottage. There 
they found the fire on the hearth almost 
gone out, and the mistress of the house, who 
took Undine’s flight afid danger to less to 
heart than her husbaitd, had already gotie to 
rest. 'The old man bkvr up the ooals| pujt on 
dry wood, and by means of the renewed 
fiaane hunted for A -jug of wine, which he 
brought and set between himseM and hk 
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You, Sir KiiigM, as weE as I ” said he, 
are anxious on the silly girls account, and 
it would he better, I think, to spend part of 
the night in chatting and drinking, than keep 
turning and turning on our rush-mats, and 
trying in vain, to sleep. What is your opin- 
ion 

Huldbrand was well pleased with the plan ; 
the fisherman pressed him to take the vacant 
seat of honor, its worthy occupant having 
now left it for her couch ; and they relished 
their beverage and enjoyed their chat, as two 
such good men and true ever ought to do. 
To be sure, whenever the slightest thing 
moved before the windows, or at times when 
just nothing at all was moving, one of them 
would look up and exclaim, There she 
conies ! Then would they continue silent 
a few moments, and afterward, when nothing 
appeared, would shake their heads, breathe 
out a sigh, and go on with their talk. 

But as they could neither of them think of 
anything except Undine, the best plan they 
could devise was that the old fisherman 
should relate, and the knight should hear, 
in what manner Undine had come to the 
cottage. So the fisherman began as fol- 
lows : — 

It is now about fifteen years since I one 
day crossed the wild forest with fish for the 
city market. My wife had remained at home, 
as she was wont to do, and at this time for a 
reason of more than common interest ; for, 
although we were beginning to feel the ad- 
vances of age, God had bestowed upon us an 
infant of wonderful beauty. It was a little 
girl, and we already began to ask ourselves 
the question whether we ought not, for the 
advantage of the new-comer, to quit our soli- 
tude, and, the better to bring up this precious 
gift of Heaven, to remove to some more in- 
habited place. Poor people, to be sure, can- 
not in these cases do all you may think they i 
ought, Sir Knight ; but still, gracious God ! 
we must all do as much for our chEdren as 
we possibly can. 

Well, I went on my way, and this affair 
would keep running in my head. This 
tongue of land was most dear to me, and I 
shrunk from the thought of leaving it, when, 
•amidst the bui^le and brawls of the city, I 
was obliged to reflect in this manner by my- 
self : ^ In a scene of tumult like this, or at 
least in one not much more quiet, I too must 


soon, take up my abode.' But, in spite of 
these feelings, I was far from murmuring 
against the kind providence of God ; on the 
contrary, when I received this new blessing, 
my heart breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
too deep for words to express. I should also 
speak an untruth, were I to say that any- 
thing hefeU me, either on my passage through 
the forest to the city, or on my returning 
homeward, that gave me more alarm than 
usual, as at that time I had never seen any 
appearance there which could terrify or an- 
noy me. The Lord was ever with me in 
those awful shades." 

Thus speaking, he took his cap reverently 
from his bald head, and continued to sit for 
a considerable time in devout thought. He 
then covered himself again, and went on with 
his relation : — 

“ On this side the forest, alas ! it was on 
this side that woe burst upon me. My wife 
came wildly to meet me, clad in mourning 
apparel, and her eyes streaming with tears. 

^ Gracious God I ' I cried, with a groan ; 

' where 's our child ? Speak 1 ' 

^‘‘With the Being on whom you have 
called, dear husband,' she answered ; and we 
now entered the cottage together, weeping in 
silence. I looked for the little corse, almost 
fearing to find what I was seeking ; and then 
it vras I first learnt how all had happened. 

My wife had taken the little one in her 
arms, and walked out to the shore of the 
lake. She there sat down by its very brink ; 
and while she was playing with the infant, 
as free from all fear as she was full of delight, 
it bent forward on a sudden, as if seeing 
something very beautiful in the water. My 
wife saw her laugh, the dear angel, and try 
to catch the image in her little hands ; but 
in a moment, with a motion swifter than 
sight, she sprung from her mother's arms, and 
sunk in the lake, the watery glass into which 
she had been gazing. I searched for our lost 
darling again and again, but it was all in 
vain ; I could nowhere find the least tra^ 
of her. 

^Well, WB were again childless parents, ^ 
and were now, on the same evening, sitting 
together by our cottage hearth. jWe had no 
desire to talk, even if our tears would liave 
permitted us. As we thus sat. in mournful 
stillness,* gaang into the fire,a|.i at opee we 
heard something tpthbut, h 4%^^' rustling 
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at the door; The door flew open, and we saw 
a little girl, three or four years old, and more 
heautilnl than I am able to tell yon, stand- 
ing on the thiesliold, riohiy dressed and smil- 
ing upon ns. We were struck dumb with 
astonishment, and I knew not for a time 
whether the tmy iorm were a real human 
being or a mere mockery of enchantment. 
Blit I soon peiceived water dnpping from 
her golden han and rich garments, and that 
the pretty child had been lying in the water, 
and stood m immediate need of our help. 

Wife,^ said I, ‘no one has been able to 
save our child for us; still we doubtless 
ought to do for others what would make 
ourselves the happiest parents on earth, could 
any one do us the same kindness.^ 

We undressed the little thing, put her to 
bed, and gave her something warming to 
drink ; at all this she spoke not a word, but 
only turned her eyes upon us, — eyes blue 
and bnght as sea or sky,— and continued 
looking at us with a smile. 

ISText moming we had no reason to fear 
that she had received any other haxm than | 
her wetting, and I now asked her about her 
parents, and how she could have come to us 
But the account she gave was both confused 
and incredible. She must surely have been 
bom far from here, not only because I have 
been unable for these fifteen years to learn 
anything of her birth, but because she then 
said, and at times continues to say, many 
things of so very singular a nature that we 
neither of us know, after all, whethei she may 
not have dropped among us from the moon. 
Then her talk runs upon golden castles, 
viystal domes, and Heaven knows what ex- 
trafaganees beside. What of her story, how- 
fiihe related with most distinctness, was 
this : that while she was once taking a sail 
her mother on the great lake, she fell out 
of tebda* mio the water ; and that when she 
first recover^ her Senses, she was here under 
our trees, wiidre the gay scenes of the shore 
filled Iwr ‘#Sh ^ i 
"We now had Another care weighing upon 
our minda, ko 

perpleadf^ j ahd * i ||||’ 

very soon detemiined 'fe kehpca'iid bring up 
the child we had found in place !of. our own 
darling that had ibeen drovnied hjii who 
could tell us whether she bad been baptized 
or not 1 She herself could give nst hp li^t 






on the subject. When we asked her the 
question, she commonly made answer that 
she well knew she was created for God's 
praise and gloiy, and that as to what might 
promote the praise and glory of God, she w as 
willing to let us deterimne. 

" My wife and I reasoned in this way : 

^ If she has not been baptized, there can be 
no use in putting off the ceremony ; and if 
she has been, it is more dangerous to have 
too little of a good thing than too much.' 

"Taking this view of our difficulty, we 
now endeavored to hit upon a good name foi 
the child, since while she remained without 
one we were often at a loss in our familiar 
talk to know what to call her. We at length 
decided that Dorothea would he most suitable 
for her, as I had somewhere heard it said 
that this name signified a Gift of God ; and 
surely she had been sent to us by Providence 
as a gift to comfort us in our misery. She, 
on the contrary, would not so much as heai 
Dorothea mentioned ; she insisted that, 
she had been named Undine by her parents, 
Undine she ought still to he called. 

It now occurred to me, that this was a 
heathenish name, to he found in no calen- 
dar, and I resolved to ask the advice of a 
priest in the city. He, too, would hear noth- 
ing of the name Undine ; and yielding to 
my lugent request, he came with me through 
the enchanted forest, in order to perform the 
nte of baptism here in my cottage. 

" The little maid stood before us so smait 
m her finery, and with so winning an air of 
gracefulness, that the heart of the priest 
softened at once in her presence ; and she 
had a way of coaxmg him so adroitly, and 
even of braving him at times with so merry 
a queemess, that he at last remembered 
nothing of his many objections to the name 
of Undine, 

" Thus, then, was she baptized Undine ; 
and during the holy ceremony she behaved 
with great propriety and gentlen^, wild 
and wayward as at other times she invaria- 
bly was. Por in this my wife was quite 
ri^t, when she mentioned what care and 
anxiety the child has m If X 

should rdate to you — ^ « 

At this moment the knight interrupted the 
fisherman, with a view to direct his attention 
, to a deep sound, as of a rushing flood, which 
■ had paught his ear, within a few minutes, 
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between tlie words of tbe old man. And that fearful wood, what will become of 
now the waters came poitrmg on with re- her ? Perhaps it was all owing to her spor- 
doubled fury before the cottage windows, tive and wayward spirit, because I could give 
Both sprang to the door. There they saw, her no account of my adventures there. And 
by the light of the now risen moon, the now the stream is rolling between us, she 
brook which issued from the wood rushing may be weeping alone on the other side in 
wildly over its banks, and whirling onward the midst of spectral horrors » 
with it both stones and branches of trees in A shuddering groan escaped Mm, and 
its rapid course. The storm, as if awakened clambering over some stones and trunks of 
by the uproar, hurst forth from the clouds, overthrown pines, m order to step into the 
whose immense masses of vapor coursed over impetuous current, he resolved, either by 
the moon with the swiftness of thought ; the wading or swimming, to seek the wanderer 
lake roared beneath the wind, that swept the on the further shore. He felt, it is true, 
foam from its waves ; while the trees of this all the dread and shrinking awe creeping 
narrow peninsula groaned from root to top- over him wMch he had already suffered by 
most branch, as they bowed an^ swung above daylight among the now tossing and roar- 
the torrent. ing branches of the forest. More than all, a 

tJndine ! in God’s name, Undine < ” cried tall man m white, whom he knew but too 
the two men in an agony. No answer was well, met his view, as he stood grinning and 
returned , and now, regardless of everything nodding on the grass beyond the water ; but 
else, they hurried from the cottage, one in even monstrous forms, like this, only im- 
this direction, the other in that, searching pelled him to cross over toward them, when 
and calling. the thought rushed upon him that Undine 

— « — imght be there alone, and in the agony of 

death. 

CHAPTEB m. He had already grasped a stout branch of 

a pme, and stood supporting hunself upon it 
HOW THEY EOHHD HNDINE AGAIH. j/ 

The longer Hnldbrand sought Undine could with difficulty keep himself erect ; but 
beneath the shades of night, and failed to he advanced deeper in, with a courageous 
find her, the more anxious and confused he spirit That mstant a gentle voice of warn- 
became The impression that she was a mg cried near him : Do not venture, do 
mere phantom of the forest gained a new not venture ! — that old man, the stheam, 
ascendency over him ; indeed, amid the xs too full of tricks to be trusted i ” — He 
howling of the waves and the tempest, the knew the soft tones of the voice ; and wMle 
crashing of the trees, and so entire a change he stood as it were entranced, beneath the 
of the scene that it bore no resemblance to shadows which now duskily veiled the moon, 
its former calm beauty, he was tempted to his head swum with the swell and rolling of 
view the whole peninsula, together with the the waves, as he every moment saw them 
cottage and its inhabitants, as little more foaming and dashing above his knee. Still 
than some mockery of his senses ; but still he disdaiued the thought of giving up Ms 
he heard afar off the fisherman’s anxious and purpose. 

incessant shouting, “ Undine ! Undine 1 ” “ If you are not really there, if you are 

and also his aged wife, who, with a loud merely gambolling round me like a mist, 
voice and a strong feeling of awe, was pray- may I too bid farewell to life, and become a 
ing and chanting hymns amid the commotion, shadow like you, dear, dear Undine I * 
At length, when he drew near to the brook ^ . t * 


HOW THEY EOUND tTNDINE AGAIN. 


which had overflowed its banks, he perceived 
by the moonlight that it had taken its wild 


* This intensive form of expression is a|mos|t as 
famdiar m English as m German, and I have not 
scrupled occasionally to employ it. The 


course directly in front of the haunted for- example from ‘‘Thalaba” is one of the mo^a^# 
est, so as to change the peninsula into an sive pi the langu^e — i 

island. ** No sound but the -wild, "vrild vrind, 

“ Merciful God ! ^ he breathed to Hmsdf, tbe snow cruntddBg ^ 

if Undine has ventured one step witMn These hnes from the afcM 






UNDINE. 


Thus calliBg aloud, lie again moved deeper 
into the stream. ‘‘Look round you, ah, 
pray look round you, beautiful young stran- 
ger 1 why nish on death so madly ! ^ cried 
the voice a second time close by hina ; and 
looking on one side, as the moon hy glimpses 
unveiled its light, be perceived a little island 
formed hy the flood, and, reclined upon its 
flowery tiiif beneath the high branches of 
embowering trees, he saw the smiling and 

lovely Undine. ^ - 

Gy with what a thrill of delight, .compared 
■with the suspense and pause of a moment 
before, the young man now plied his sturdy 
staff 1 A few steps freed him from the flood 
was rushinff between himself and the 


from which the handsome Knignt wonia 
soon or late go away. Then closely em- 
bracing Huldbrand, she sung the follow- 
ing verse with the warbling sweetness of a 
bird : — 

A Rill would leave its misty vale, 

And fortunes wild explore ; 

Weary at length it reached the main, 

And sought its vale no more.’' 

The old fisherman wept bitterly at her 
song, but his emotion seemed to awaken lit- 
tle or no sympathy in her. She kissed and 
caressed her new friend, whom she called her 
darling, and wiho at last said to her : “Un- 


uaiiAug, aiiyx vv^v 

dine, if the distress of the old man does not 
touch your heart, it cannot but move mine. 
W e ought to return to him.^^ 


She opened her large blue eyes uponRim 
in perfect amazement, and spoke at last with 
a slow and lingering accent : “If you think 
so, — it is well; all is right to me which 
you think right. But the old man over there 
must first give me his promise that he will 
allow you, without objection, to relate what 
you saw in the wood, and — Well, other 
things will settle themselves.’’* 

“ Come, do only come ! ” cried the fisher- 
man to her, unable to utter another word. 
At the same time he stretched his arms wide 
the current toward her, and, to give 


over 

her assurance that he would do what she re- 
quired, nodded his head ; this motion caused 
his white hair to fall strangely over his face, 
and Huldbrand could not but remember the 
nodding white man of the forest. Without 
allowing anything, however, to produce in 
him the least confusion, the young knight 
took the beautiful girl in his anus, and bore 
her across the narrow channel, which the 
stream had tom away between her little 
island and the solid shore. 


across to tlie young lovers : “ Why, how is 
this, Six Knight ! I received you with the 
welcome which one true-hearted man gives 
to another, and now you sit there caressing 
my foster-child in secret, while you suffer me 
in my anxiety to go roaming through the 
night in quest of her.” 


The old man 

water.; ; ■ . I fell upon Undine’s neck, and found it impos- 

“ Bo much the better ” said the flBherman ; gible either to express his joy or to kiss her 
“ but now make haste and bring her ov^ to enough ; even the ancient dame came up 
me upon firm ground.’^ ‘ , and embraced the recovered girl most cor- 

To this, howeveri Undine vTquM bjr no dially; Every word of censure was care- 
means consent ^hedeelar^ that she would fally avoided; the more so, indeed, as 
rather enter the wild forest itseIC with ^eix Undine, forgetting her waywardness, 

another example, and one SfeDl more remmk- . * ^‘Undbae evidently meant to have added ssn- 
able:— • i if* ; ' ; other condition, hut then, thinking it snperflnons, 

> ^ M didy f ]^#tother things will settle them- 
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almost overwiielnied her foster-parents with 
caresses and the prattle of tenderness. ^ 
When at length the excess of their joy at 
recoyering their child had subsided, and they 
seemed to have come to themselves, morning 
lud already dawned, opening to view and 
brightening the waters of the lake. The 
tempest had become hushed, and small birds 
sung merrily on the moist branches. 

As Undine now insisted upon hearing the 
recital of the knight's promised adventures, 
the aged couple, smiling with good-humor, 
yielded to her wish. Breakfast was brought 
out beneath the trees which stood behind 
the cottage toward the lake on the north, and 
they sat down to it with delighted hearts, — 
Undine lower than the rest (since she would 
by no means allow it to be otherwise), at the 
knight's feet on the grass. These arrange- 
ments being made, Huldbrand began his 
«tory m the following manner. 


CHAPTER IT. 

OF WEA-T HAD HAPPENED TO THE KNIOHT 
IN THE POEEST. 

It is now about eight days since I rode 
into the free imperiid city which lies yon- 
der on the tether side of the forest. Soon 
after my arrival a splendid tournament and 
running at the ring took place there^ and 
I spared Helper my horse nor mjr lance in 
the e|.^teters, 

^ while I was pausing at &e lists to 
rest fr<te thEhrisk eio^^and was handing 
back my hehnet to one of my attendants, a 
femafe Igure of extraordinary h^uty caught 
my aitention, as, most magnificently atta:^, 
she stood looking on at one of the balconies, 
I learnt, on ibaking inquiry of a i^rson near 
me, that the name of the gay young lady 
was Bertalda, and that she was a Ic^r^ 
daughter of one of the powerful dukes of 
this coin%; w 

ing at me, and the (xmsequenc^ t^#^^#l^ 
m we yWngtkfii^ ; 

whatever sMce®^ ih ^ ii|%ht|Mte had 
before, I was nb#’ ielte 

fortune. That evening 1 W Bertalda's imrl- 
ner in the dance, and- 1 en|byed the same 
distinction during €he rontendenof thete- 

, ^ i "Silllfilb 
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A sharp pain in his left hand, as it hung 
carelessly beside him, here interrupted Huld- 
brand’s relation, and diew his eye to the part 
aftected. Undine had fastened her pearly 
teeth, and not without some keenness, too, 
upon one of his fingers, appearing at the 
same time very gloomy and displeased. On 
a sudden, however, she looked up in his eyes 
with an expiession of tender melancholy, 
and whispered, almost inaudibly, You blame 
me, but it was all your own fault." * 

She then covered her face, and the knight, 
strangely embarrassed and thoughtful, went 
on with his story. 

This lady, Bertalda, of whom I spoke, is 
of a proud and wayward spirit. The second 
day I saw her she pleased me by no means 
so much as she had the first, and the third 
day still less. But I continued about her, 
because she showed me more favor than she 
did any other knight ; and it so happened 
that I playfully asked her to give me one of 
her gloves. 

^ ‘ When you have entered the haunted for- 
est all alone/ said she ; ^ when you have 
explored its wonders, and brought me a full 
account of them, the glove is yours.' 

“ As to getting her glove, it was of no im- 
portance to me whatever ; but the word had 
been spoken, and no honorable knigbt would 
permit himself to be urged to such a proof 
of valor a second time " 

thought," said Undine, interrupting 
him, that she loved you." 

It did appear so," replied Huldbrand, 

‘‘Well!" exclaimed the maiden, laugh- 
ing, “ this is beyond belief ; she must be 
very stupid and heartless. To drive from 
her one who was dear to her ! And, worse 
than all, into that ill-omened wood ^ The 
wood and its mysteries, for all I should have 
card!, night have waited a long while." 

‘“Test^ay morning, then," pursued the 
kbi^t, .toiing brigh% upon Undine, “ I 
sU Oil hw tlte oit^, my enterprise before 
ipe. tEhe teV l%ht lay rich npon the ver- 
It Aone so ro^ on the slender 
holes of fhe ttees, and there Wte so merry a 
whisp^lug among th^ Iwves^ that in my 
heai^ I not hni te^h At peopte who 

* “ That is, you act or speak in such a manner as 
to make me treat you rudely. Why do you say 
^ovoMng thh^ ? It is a Mad of -tender re- 
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feared meeting anything to terrify them in a 
spot so dehcious. ‘ 1 shall soon trot through 
the forest, and as speedily return/ I said to 
myself, in the overflow of joyous feehng ; 
and ere I was weE aware, I had entered deep 
among the green shades, whEe of the plain 
that lay behind me I was no more able to 
catch a glimpse. 

‘^Then the conviction for the first time 
impressed me, that in a toiest of so gieat ex- 
tent I might very easily become bewEdered, 
and that this, perhaps, might be the only 
danger which was likely lo threaten those 
who explored its recesses. So I made a halt, 
and turned myseE in the direction of the sun, 
which had meantime risen somewhat higher ; 
and while I was looking up to observe it, I 
saw something black among the boughs of a 
lofty oak. My first thought was, ‘It is a 
bear ' ^ and I grasped my weapon of defence ; 
the object then accosted me from above in a 
human voice, but in a tone most harsh and 
hideous : ‘ If I, overhead here, do not gnaw 
off these dry branches, Sir Wiseacre, what 
shall we have to roast you with when mid- 
night comes And with that it grinned, 
and made such a rattlmg with the branches 
that my courser became mad with affright, 
and rushed furiously forward with me before 
I had time to see distinctly what sort of a 
deviFs beast it was.” 

“ You must not name it,” said the old fish- 
erman, crossing himself ; his wife did the 
same, without speaking a word ; and Undine, 
while her eye sparkled with glee, looked at 
her beloved knight, and said ; “ The best of 
the story is, however, that as yet they have 
not actually roasted you. But pray make 
haste, my handsome young friend, I long to 
hear more.” 

The knight then went on with his adven- 
tures : “ My horse was so wild that he well- 
nigh rushed with me against limbs and trunks 
of trees. He was dripping with sweat, through 
terror, heat, and the violent straining of his 
muscles. StiE he refused to slacken his ca- 
reer. At last, altogether heyond my control, 
he took his course directly up a stony steep, 
when suddenly a taE white man flashed be- 
fore me, and threw himself athwart the way 
my mad steed was taking. At this appari- 
tion he shuddered with new affright, and 
stopped, trembEng. I took this chance of 
lecoyering my command bf Mm, and noiy, lor 


the first time, perceived that my deliverer, so 
far from being a white man, was only a brook 
of siber biaghtness, foaming neai me in its 
descent from the hEl, while it crossed and 
ariested my hoise^s course with its rush of 
wateis.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, dear Brook,” cried Un- 
dine, clapping her little hands. But the old 
man shook his head, and, deeply musing, 
looked vacantly down befoie him. 

“ Hardly had I well settled myself in my 
saddle, and got the reins in my grasp again,” 
Huldhrand pursued, “when a wizard-Eke 
dwarf of a man was already standing at my 
side, diminutive and ugly bej ond conception, 
his complexion of a brownish yellow, and his 
nose scarcely of less magnitude than all the 
rest of him. The fellow^^s mouth w^as slit 
almost from ear to ear, and he show’^ed his 
teeth with a simpeimg smile of idiot cour- 
tesy, while he overwhelmed me with hows 
and scrapes innumerable. The farce now 
becoming excessively irksome, I thanked him 
in the fewest words I could w^ell use, tunied 
about my still trembling charger, and pur- 
posed either to seek another adventure, or, 
should I meet with none, to pick my way 
back to the city ; for the sun, during my wild 
chase, had passed the meridian, and was now 
hastening toward the west. But this viEain 
of a manikin sprung at the same instant, and, 
with a turn as rapid as hghtning, stood before 
my horse again. ‘ Clear the way, there I ^ 

I fiercely shouted ; ‘ the beast is wild, and 
wEl make nothing of running over you.' 

“ ‘ He wiE, will he I ' cried the imp, with 
a snarl, and snorting out a laugh still more 
frightfully idiotic ; ‘ pay me ; first pay what 
you owe me ; I stopped your fine little nag 
for you ; without my help both you and he 
would he now sprawEng below there in that 
stony ravine. Hu ! from what a horrible 
plunge I Ve saved you.' 

“ ‘ WeE, pray don't stretch your mouth any 
wider,' said I ; ‘hut take your drink-mon^ 
and be off, though every word you say is 
false. See I it was the kind brook there, you j 
miserable thing, and not you, that saved me.^ it 

“And, at the same time, I dropped upifc^ ^ 
of gold into his wizard cap, which h e ha^ takeii 
from his head whEe he was beggiog befbre 
me. ^ I 

“ I then trotted off, and left him 5 blit, to 
make bad worse, h© and^, 
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on a sudden, with inconcdivahle quickness, 

he was close W my side. I started my horse terroi sewed me, as it had before seized my 
too a gallop ; he galloped on with me, im- horse. I drove my sp^ into his sides, and 
ible for him I it appeared; and with how far he rushed headlong with me through 
S sLge movement, half ludicrous and ^e forest, during hm second of my wild 
half horrible, forcing at the same time every heats, it is impossible to say. 

Mmb ato ^kire into distortion, he kept mis- “ At last, when I had now come to a dead 
inTtr^ld piece as high as he could stretch halt again, the cool of evening was around 
townds^creamingrteveryleap : -Conn- me I caught the gleam of a white foot- 
terfeit ! false ! false com ! counterfeit ! ’ and path through the benches of the trees ; and 
such were the croaking sounds that issued presiimmg it would lead me out of the forest 
fromhishoUowbreast, you would have sup- toward the city, I was desirous of working 
posed that every time he made them he must my way into it ; biit a face perfectly white 
Ce tumbled ion the ground dead. All and indistinct, with features fomver chan- 
this while his disgusting red tongue hung gmg, kept tostag itself out and peeiing at 
inlliug far out of his mouth. me between the leaves. I tried to avoid it ; 

“Discomposed at the sight, I stopped and but wherever I went, there too appeared the 
asked him: 'What do you mean by your unearthly face. I was maddened with rage 
screaming? Take another piece ot gold ; at this interruption, and drove my steed at 
take two more, — hut leave me,^ the appearance full4ilt, when such a cloud 

« He then began to make his hideous salu- of white foam came rushing upon me and 
tations of courtesy again, and snarled out as my horse, that we were almost blinded and 
before : ' Not gold ; it shall not he gold, my glad to turn about and escape. Thus from 
smart young gentleman ; I have too much of step to step it forced us on, and ever aside 
that trash already, as I will show you in no feom the footpath, leaving us, for the most 
> part, only one direction open. But when we 

" At that moment, and thought it^lf could advanced in this, although it kept following 
not have been more instantaneous, I seemed close behind us, it did not occasion the small- 
to have acquired new powers of sight. I est harm or inconvenience, 
could see through the solid green plain as if At times, when I looked about me at the 
it were green glass, and the smooth surface form, I perceived that the white face, which 
of the earth were round as a globe ; and had splashed upon us its shoWer of foam, was 
within it I saw crowds of goblins, who were resting on a body equally white and of more 
pursuing their pastime, and making them- than gigantic size. Many a time, too, I re- 
selves merry with silver and gold. They ceived the impression that the whole appear- 
Wepfo tumbling and rolling about, heads up ance was nothing more than a wandering 
aud heads down : they pelted one another m stream or torrent, but respecting this I could 
i^<i?t with the precious metals, and with irri- never attain to any certainty. We both of 
malice blew gold-dust in one another's us, horse and nder, became weary, as 
ey4& My odious companion stood half with- shaped our course according to the move- 
tin and half without ; he ordered the others raents of the white man, who continued nod- 
te resell him up a vast quantity of gold ; this ding his head at us, as if he would say, 
he showed to me with a kugh, and then flung 'Perfectly right! perfectly right!' And 
(dimking, down the thus, at length, we came out here at the edge 
abyss. ^ of the wood, where I saw the fresh turf, the 

After ^mcont^ptuous^Sregard of gold, waters of the lake, and your little cottage, 
he held' tfce j^ce I liad ghiteQ. him, show- and, where the tall white man disappeared.^' 
ingittoh&lu©ik€r'gUdme^b®iow,iand they "Well, Heaven be praised that he is 
laughed ball Id^ ^ ^ fisherman ; and he 

worthless, and h|ssed'‘niei^ '4,i Iasi|?Msing now fell to considering how his guest uppld 
their fingers* all smutciied with ore, they most conveniently return to his friends in 
pointed them at me in scom^and wilder and the city." Upon this, Undine began titterii:||| 

‘ but so very low that the sound 
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iug it, said : I liad hoped you would see 
me remain here with pleasure ; why then 
do you now appear so happy, when our talk 
turns upon my going away ” 

“ Because you cannot go away,” answered 
Undine. Piay, make a single attempt ; try 
with a wheiry, with your horse or alone, as 
you please, to cross that forest stream which 
has burst its bounds. Or, rather, make no trial 
at all, for you would be dashed to pieces by 
the stones and trunks of trees, which you see 
driven on with such violence. And, as to 
the lake, I am well acquainted with that ; 
even my father dares not venture out with 
his wherry far enough to help you.” 

Huldbrand rose, smiling, in order to look 
about, and observe whether the state of 
things were such as Undine had represented 
it to be ; the old man accompanied and 
the maiden, in mockery, went gambolhng and 
playing her antics beside them. They found 
all, in fact, just as Undine had said, and that 
the knight, whether willing or not willing, 
must submit to remain on the island, so 
lately a peninsula, until the flood should 
subside. 

When the three were now returning to the 
cottage, after their ramble, the knight whis- 
pered in the ear of the little girl: ''Well, 
dear Undine, how is it with you ? Are you 
angry on account of my remaining ? ” 

" Ah,” she pettishly made answer, " not a 
word of that. If I had not bitten you, who 
knows what fine things you would have put 
into your story about Bertalda I ” 


CHAPTER y. 

HOW THE CTI0HT LIVED ON THE POINT OP 
LAND NOW ENCIECLED BY THE LAKE. 

At some period of your life, my dear 
readier, after being much driven to and fro 
in the woild, you may have reached a situa- 
tion where all w®well with you ; that love 
for the calm security of our own fireside, 
which we all feel as an affection bom with 
us, again rose within you; you imagined 
that your home would again bloom forth, as 
from a cherished grave, with all the flowers 
of childhood, the purest and most impas- 
sioned love ; and that, in such a spot, it 
must be delightful to take up your abode 


— - 
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and build your tabernacle for life. Whether 
you were mistaken m this, and afteiward 
made a severe expiation for your error, it 
suits not my purpose to inquire, and you 
would be unwillmg yourself, it may be, to 
be saddened by a recollection so ungrateful. 
But again awake within you that foretaste 
of bliss, so inexpressibly sweet, that angelic 
salutation of peace, and you will be able, 
perchance, to understand something of the 
knight Huldhrand^s happiness, while he 
remained on the point of land now sur- 
rounded by the lake. 

He frequently observed, and no doubt with 
heartfelt satisfaction, that the forest stream 
continued every day to swell and roll on 
with a more impetuous sweep ; that, by 
tearing away the earth, it scooped out a 
broader and broader channel ; and that the 
time of his seclusion on the island became, 
in consequence, more and more extended. 
Part of the day he wandered about with an 
old cross-bow, which he found in a corner of 
the cottage, and had repaired^ in order to 
shoot the water-fowl that flew over ; and all 
that he was lucky enough to hit, he brought 
home for a good roast in the kitchen. When 
he came in with his booty. Undine seldom 
failed to greet him with a scolding, because 
he had cruelly deprived her dear merry 
friends of life as they were sporting above 
in the blue ocean of the air ; nay, more, she 
often wept bitterly when she viewed the 
water-fowl dead in his hand. But at other 
times, when he returned without having shot 
any, she gave him a scolding equally serious, 
since, owing to his indolent stroUing and 
awkward handling of the bow, they must 
now put up with a dinner of pickerel and 
crawfish. Her playful taunts ever touched 
his heart with dgligbt ; the more so, as she 
afterwards strove to make up for her pre- 
tended ill-humor with the most endearing 
of caresses. 

In this familiarity of the young people^ 
their aged friends saw a resemblance to tl^e 
feelings of their own youth ; they appmr(|| 
to look upon them as betrothed, or eveflf ^ 
a young married pair that lived f 
in their age, to afford them 
their island, now tom off from lb# 

The loneKness of his situafimm 

preyed ^Ibo young S^ddbr^d with ;the fe^- 

iiig fihat he was , 
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It seemed to Mm as if, T3eyoiid those encom- 
passing floods, there were no other world in 
existence, or at any rate as if he could 
never cross them, and again associate with 
the world of other men ; and when at times 
his grazing steed raised his head and neighed 
to him, seemingly inquiring after Ms knightly 
achievements and reminding him of them, 
or when Ms coat of arms sternly shone upon 
him from the embroidery of his saddle and 
the caparisons of Ms horse, or when Ms 
sword happened to fall from the nail on 
which it was hanging in the cottage, and 
flashed on his eye as it slipped from the 
scabbard in its fall, — he quieted the doubts 
of his mind by saying to himself : “ Undine 
cannot he a flshermahs daughter ; she is, 
in all probability, a native of some remote 
region, and a member of some illustrious 
family” 

There was one thing, indeed, to which he 
had a strong aversion : this was to hear the 
old dame reproving Undine. The wild girl, 
it is true, commonly laughed at the reproof, 
making no attempt to conceal the extrava- 
gance of her mirth ; hut it appeared to him 
like touching his own honor ; and still he 
found it impossible to blame the aged wife 
of the fisherman, since Undine always de- 
served at least ten times as many reproofs 
as she received: so he continued to feel in 
Ms heart an affectionate tenderness for them 
all, even for the ancient mistress of the house, 
and his whole life flowed on in the calm 
stream of contentment. 

There came, however, an interruption at 
las*. The fisherman and the knight had been 
Itccu&tomed at dinner, and also in the even- 
ii|y irhen the wind roared without, as it 
kfiF^y failed to do toward night, to enjoy 
a fla& of wine. But now their whole 
'thieh fee fisherman had from time to 
tiare ’febhpii Mm from the city, was at 
last exhat^ed, and they were both quite out 
of humor at the drcumstance. That day 
Undine laughed ^ at ^feeiu ^ excemvely, hut 
they were not ,d%osed to join M her jests 
with fee ^ t lietph Toward 
evening she went out of the cott^e, to escape, 
as she said, the sight of two fech long and 
tiresome faces, 

WMle it was yet twihght, *soine appear- 
ances of a tempest : seeing to he again mus- 
tering in the sky, and the waves already 


rushed and roared around them ; the knight 
and the fisherman sprung to the door in ter- 
ror, to bring home the maiden, remembering 
the anguish of that night when Huldbrand 
had first entered the cottage. But Undine 
met them at the same moment, clapping her 
little hands in high glee. 

What will you give me,” she cried, to 
provide you with wine 1 or, rather, you need 
not give me anything,” she continued ; lor 
I am already satisfied if you look more 
cheerful, and are in better spirits, than 
throughout this last most wearisome day. 
Do only come with me one minute ; the 
forest stream has driven ashore a cask ; ^nd 
I will he condemned to sleep a whole week 
if it is not a wine-cask.” 

The men followed her, and actually found, 
in a bushy cove of the shore, a cask, which 
inspired them with as much joy as if thej^ 
were sure it contained the generous old wine 
for which they were thirsting. They first of 
all, and with as much expedition as possible, 
rolled it toward the cottage ; for heavy clouds 
were again lising in the west, and they could 
discern the waves of the lake, in the fading 
light, lifting their wMte foaming heads, as if 
looking out for the rain, which threatened 
every instant to pour upon them. Undine 
helped the men as much as she was able ; 
and as the shower, with a roar of wind, came 
suddenly sweeping on in rapid pursuit, she 
raised her finger with a merry menace to- 
ward the dark mass of clouds, and cried ; 
“ You cloud, you cloud, have a care ! — be- 
ware how you wet us ; we are some way 
from shelter yet.” 

The old man reproved her for tMs sally, as 
a sinful presumption j but she laughed to 
herself with a low tittering, and no mischief 
came from her wild behavior. Kay, more, 
what was beyond their expectation, they all 
three reached their comfortable hearth unwet, 
with their prize secured ; but the moment 
the cask had been broached, and proved to 
contain wine of a remarkaS^ fine flavor, then 
the rain first poured unrestrained from the 
black cloud, the tempest raved through the 
tops of the trees, and swept far over the bil- 
lows of the deep. 

Having immediately filled several bottles 
from the large cask, wMch promised ihetri. a 
supply for a long time, they drew round the 
glowing hearth; and, conaforiably secured 
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from tlie violence of the storm, they sat 
tasting the flavor of theix wine, and "bandying 
theii q.nip8 and pleasantries. 

As refleetion returned upon him, the old 
fisherman all at once became very grave, and 
said : Ah, great God ! here we sit, rejoicing 
over this rich gift, while he to whom it first 
belonged, and from whom it was wrested by 
the fnry of the stream, must there also, it is 
more than probable, have lost his life.^^ 

“ His fate, I trust, was not quite so melan- 
choly as that," said Undine, while, smiling, 
she filled the knight's cup to the brim. 

But he exclaimed : By my misullied 
honor, old lather, if I knew where to find 
and rescue him, no fear of exposure to the 
night, nor any peril, should deter me from 
making the attempt. But I give you all the 
assurance I am able to give, that if I ever 
reach an inhabited country again, I will find 
out the owner of this wine or his heirs, and 
make double and triple reimbursement," 

The old n^an was gratified with this assur- 
ance ; he gave the knight a nod of approba- 
tion, and now drained his cup with an easier 
conscience and more relish. 

Undine, however, said to Huldbrand : 
‘^As to the repayment and your gold, you 
may do whatever you like. But what you 
said about your venturing out, and searching, 
and exposing yourself to danger, appears to 
me far from wise. I should cry my very 
eyes out, should you perish there on such a 
wild jaiint ; and is it not true that you 
would prefer staying here with me and the 
good wine ? " 

'‘Most assuredly," answered Huldbrand, 
smiling. 

“ Well, then," replied Undine, “you see 
you spoke unwisely. For charity begins at 
home ; our neighbor ought not to be our 
first thought ; and whatever is a calamity to 
him, would be one in our own ease also." 

The mistress of the house, turned away 
from her, sighing and shaking her head, 
while the fisheri|||ri forgot his wonted indul- 
gence toward the graceful little girl, and thus 
reproved her : 

“ That sounds exactly as if you had been 
brought up by heatbens and Turks" ; and 
he finished his reproof by adding : “ May 
Gfod forgive both me and' you, — unfeeling 
child!" 

“ Well, say what ytm will, this is what I 


think and feel,” replied Undine, “whoever 
brought me up, — and how can a thousand 
of your words help it " 

“ Silence ! " exclaimed the fisherman, in a 
voice of stem rebuke ; and she, who with all 
her wild spirit was at the same time ex- 
tremely alive to fear, shrunk from him, 
moved close up to Huldbrand, trembling, 
and said very softly, — 

“ Aie you also angry, dear friend 1 " 

The knight pressed her soft hand, and ten- 
derly stroked her locks. He was unable to 
utter a word ; for his vexation, arising from 
the old man's severity toward Undine, closed 
his lips ; and thus the two couple sat op- 
posite to each other, at once heated with 
anger and in embarrassed silence. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A WEDDING. 

In the midst of this painful stillness, a low 
knocking was heard at the door, which struck 
all in the cottage with dismay ; for there are 
times when a slight circumstance, coming 
unexpectedly upon us, startles us like some- 
thing supernatural. But here it was a further 
source of alarm, that the enchanted forest 
lay so near them, and that their place of 
abode seemed at present inaccessible to the 
visit of any human being. While they were 
looking upon one another in doubt, tbe 
knocking was again heard, accompanied by a 
deep groan. The knight sprang to seize his 
swoid. But the old man said in a low 
whisper : — 

“ If it be what I fear it is, no weapon of 
yours can protect us." 

Undine, in the mean while, went to the 
door, and cried with the firm voice of fear- 
less displeasure: “Spirits of the earth ! if mis- 
chief be your aim, Kuhleborn shall teach you 
better manners.” 

The terror of the rest was increased by 
this wild speech ; they looked fearfully tpoA 
the girl, and Huldbrand was just irecov^idh^ 
presence of mind enough to ask wjpl? feM 
meant, when a voice reached th«ai||4w^ 
without : — < 1 > ' j ’ 

“ I am no spirit of th^ earlh, f i 
spirit still in its earthy bo%* 
are within the cptt^ 
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God and would afford me assistance, open 
your door to meJ^ 

By the time these words were spoken, Un- 
dine had already opened it ; and the lamp 
throwing a strong light upon the stonny 
night, they perceived an aged priest without, 
who stepped back in terror when his eye fell 
on the unexpected sight of a little damsel of 
such exquisite beauty. Well might he think 
there must be magic in the wind, and witch- 
craft at work, where a form of such surpass- 
ing loveliness appeared at the door of so 
humble a chvellmg. So he lilted up his 
voice in prayer : — 

“Let all good spirits praise the Lord 

Godr^ ; 

“ I am no spectre/^ said Undine with a 
smile, “Do yon think, indeed, I look so 
very friglitliil ^ And more, — you cannot 
but bear me witness youiself that I am far 
from shrinking terrified at your holy wouls. 

I too have knowledge of God, and under- 
stand the duty of praising him ; every one, 
to be sure, has his own way of doing this, 
and this privilege he meant we should enjoy 
when he gave us being. Walk in, father ; 
you will find none but worthy people here/^ 

The holy man came bowing in, and cast 
round a glance of scrutiny, wearing at the 
same time a very placid and venerable air. 
But water was dropping from every fold of Ms 
dark garments, from his long white beard, and 
the white locks of his hair. The fisherman 
and the knight took him to another apartment, 
and furnished him with a change of raiment, 
while they handed his own clothes into the 
romn they had left, for the females to dry. 
The ^e<3 stranger thanked them in a manner 
feembst humble and courteons, but on the 
kn^fl offering him his splendid cloak to 
he could not be persuaded 
^ but Ohose instead an old gray 

overcoat belonged to the fisherman. 

They thin returned to the common apart- 
ment. The^ mistress of the house immedi- 
ately offereditegreM^ chair to the priest, and 
contimted urgiug a upon Mm, she mk 
him &My h ! MTou, m oB 

aman€)fGo4f!^j/ia4|lf|l4Mh||| ' ^ 

Undine shotw ‘ 

heiE» Kttle oricke^ ^ OhI 

she used to sit near to HuHll 
showed herself in thus ^ 


fort of the worthy old man, in the highest 
degree gentle and amiable. On her paying 
him these little attentions, Huldbrand 
whispered some raillery in her ear, but she 
replied gravely : — 

“He is a minister of that Being who 
created us all, and holy tMngs are not to be 
treated with lightness.^' 

The knight and the fisherman now re- 
freshed the priest with food and wine ; and 
when he had somewhat recovered his strength 
and spirits, he began to relate how he had 
the day before set out from Ms cloistei', 
wMch was situated afar off beyond the great 
lake, in order to visit the bishop, and ac- 
quaint him with the distress into which the 
cloister and its tributary villages had fallen, 
owing to the extraordinary floods. After a 
long and wearisome wandering, on account 
of the same rise of the waters, he had been 
tMs day compelled toward evening to procure 
the aid of a couple of stout boatmen, and 
cross over an arm of the lake which had burst 
its usual boundary. 

“But bardly,^^ continued he, “had our 
small ferry-boat touched the waves, when 
that furious tempest burst forth, wMch is 
still raging over our heads. It seemed as if 
the billows had been waiting oiir approach, 
only to rush upon us with a madness the 
more wild. The oars were wrested from the 
grasp of my men in an instant ; and shivered 
by the resistless force, they drove farther and 
farther out before us upon the waves. Un- 
able to direct our course, we yielded to the 
blind power of nature, and seemed to fly 
over the surges toward your remote shore, 
which we already saw looming through the 
mist and foam of the deep. Then it was, at 
last, that our boat turned short from its 
course, and rocked with a motion that be- 
came more and more wild and dizzy : I know 
not whether it was overset, or the violence 
of the motion threw me overboard. In my 
agony and struggle at the thought of a near 
and terrible death, the i^es bore me on- 
ward, till one ef them cast me ashore here 
beneath the trees of your island/^ 

“iTes, an island cried the fisherman, 
short rime ago it was only a point of 
l^nd. f But now, since the forest stream and 
Jake’^have become all hut mad, it appears to 
he entirely changed." 


something of it,” replied the 
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priest, as I stole along tlie shore in the ob- 
scurity ; and hearing nothing around me but 
a sort of wild uproar, I perceived at last 
that the noise came from a point exactly 
where a beaten footpath disappeared. I now 
caught the light in your cottage, and ven- 
tured hither, where I cannot sutiiciently 
thank my Pather in heaven, that, after pre- 
serving me from the waters, he has also 
conducted me to such pious people as you 
are ; and the more so, as it is difficult to say 
whether I shall ever behold any other per- 
sons in this world except you four.^’ 

What mean you by those words 1 ” asked 
the fisherman. 

Can you tell me, then, how long this 
commotion of the elements will last ? re- 
turned the holy man. ^‘Ancl the years of 
my pilgrimage are many. The stream of my 
life may easily sink into the ground and 
vanish, before the overflowing of that forest 
stream shall subside. Indeed, taking a 
general view of things, it is not impossible, 
that more and more of the foaming waters 
may rush in between you and yonder forest, 
until you are so far removed from the rest of 
the woild, that your small fishing-canoe may 
be incapable of passing over, and the inhabi- 
tants of the continent entirely forget you in 
your old age, amid the dissipation and diver- 
sions of life.’' 

At this melancholy foreboding, the old 
lady shrunk back with .a feeling of alarm, 
crossed herself, and cried : May God for- 
bid!” 

But the fisherman looked upon her with a 
smile, and said : What a strange being is i 
man 1 Suppose the worst to happen : onr i 
state would not be different, at any rate your 
own would not, dear wife, from what it is at 
present. For have you, these many years, 
been farther from home than the border of 
the forest 1 And have you seen a single 
human being besides Undine and myself? 
It is now only a short time since the coining 
of the knight an4 the priest. They will re- 
main with us, ev^n if we do become a for- 
gotten island ; so, after all, you will derive 
the best advantage Aem the disaster.” 

I know not ” replied the ancient dame ; 

it is a dismal thought, when brought fairly 
home to the mind, that we are forever 
separated from mankind, even though, in 
faet^ we never do know nor see them.” 


Then you will remain with us, then you 
will remain with ns ! ” whispeied Undine, in 
a voice scarcely audible and half singing, 
while wuth the intense fervor of the heart 
she nestled more and more closely to Huld- 
brand’s side. But he was absorbed in the 
deep and strange musings of his own mind. 
The legion on the other side of the forest 
river seemed, since the last words of the 
priest, to have been withdi awing farther 
and farther, in dim perspective, from his 
view” ; and the blooming island on which he 
lived grew green and smiled more freshly 
before the eye of his mind. His bride 
glowed like the fairest rose, — not of this 
obscure nook only, but even of tbe whole wide 
wmrld, and the priest was now present. 

Beside these hopes and reveries of love, 
another circumstance influenced him : the 
mistress of the family was directing an angiy 
glance at the fair girl, because, even in the 
presence of the priest, she w^as leaning so 
fondly on her darling loiight ; and it seemed 
as if she was on the point of breaking out in 
harsh reproof. Then was the lesolution of 
Huldbrand taken ; his heart and mouth 
w'ere opened ; and turning tow”ard the priest, 
he said, Father, you here see before you an 
affianced pair, and if this maiden and these 
wmrthy people of the island have no objection, 
you shall unite us this very evening.” 

The aged couple were both exceedingly 
surprised. They had often, it is true, 
thought of this, but as yet they had never 
mentioned it ; and now, when the knight 
made the attachment known, it came upon 
them like something wholly new and unex- 
pected. Undine became suddenly grave, 
and cast her eyes upon the floor in a deep 
revery, while the priest made inq^uiries re- 
specting the circumstances of their acquaint- 
ance, and asked the old people whether 
they gave their consent to the union. After 
a great number of questions and answers, 
the affair was arranged to the satisfaction of 
all ; and the mistress of the house went to 
prepare the bridal apartment for the yotffig 
couple, and also, with a view to grace 
nuptial solemnity, to seek for tvo 
tapers, which she had for a long t||i» Iwt 
by her for this occasion. 1 

The knight in the mean, wifii|q 
self about his gold chain, fe ^ 

' disengaging two of 
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make an exchange of rings with his bride, it soon wholly disappeared in the gloom. 
But when she saw his object she started from He convinced the priest that he must have 
her trance of musing, and exclaimed : — been quite mistaken in his impression ; and 
Not so ! my parents were far from sending now, inspired with the freedom and familiar- 
me into the world so perfectly destitute ; on ity of perfect confidence, they all sat down 
the contrary, they must have foreseen, even together lound a bright and comfortable 
at so early a period, that such a night as this hearth, 
would come ” * 

Thus speakmg, she was out of the room in 
a moment, and a moment after returned with CHAPTER YII. 

two costly rings, of which she pve one to further happened on the even- 

her todegroo^ and kept the other for her- 
self. The old fisherman was beyond measure 

astonished at this ; and his wife, who was Before the nuptial ceremony, and during 
j'ust re-entering the room, was even more its performance, Undme had shown a modest 
surprised than he, that neither of them had gentleness and maidenly reserve ,* hut it now 
ever seen these j'ewels in the child^s posses- seemed as if all the wayward freaks that 
Sion. effeivesced within her were foaming and 

** My parents, said Undine, made me bursting forth wuth an extravagance only the 
sew these trinkets to that beautiful raiment more bold and unrestrained. She teased her 
which I wore the very day I came to you. bridegroom, ber foster-parents, and even the 
They also charged me on no account what- j^riest, whom she had just now revered so 
ever to mention them to any one before the highly, with all sorts of childish tricks and 
evening I should be mamed. At the time vagaries ; and when the ancient dame was 
of my coming, therefore, I took them off in about to reprove her too frolicsome spirit, 
secret, and have kept them concealed to the the knight, by a few serious and expressive 
present hour.'’ words, imposed silence upon her by calling 

The priest now cut short all further ques- Undine his wife, 
tioning and wondering, while he lighted the The knight was himself, indeed, just as 
consecrated tapers, placed them on a table, little pleased with Undine's childish behavior 
and ordered the bridal pair to stand dhectly as the rest ; but still, all his winking, hem- 
before him. He then pronounced the few ming, and expressions of censure were to no 
solemn words of the ceremony, and made purpose. It is true, whenever the biide oh- 
terfi one : the elder couple gave the younger served the dissatisfaction of her husband, — 
their blessing ; and the bride, slightly trem- and this occasionally happened, — she be- 
Ming and tboughtful, leaned upon tbe came more quiet, placed herself beside him, 

^ ^ stroked his face with caressing fondness, 

I The pnest then spoke plainly and at once: whispered something smilingly in his ear, 
“You are strange people, after all ; for why and in this manner smoothed the wnnkles 
did you tell me you were the only inhahi- that were gathering on his brow. But the 
of the island ? So far is this from moment after some wild whim would make 
b^3g true, I have seen, the whole time her resume her antic movements, and all 
I have I been performing the ceremony, a went worse than before, 
tall, sMelyj fimn, in a white mantle, stand The priest then spoke in a Mnd, although 
^posite to ^ looking m at the window, serious tone : “My pleasant young friend, 
He must be still waitmg before the door, if surely no one can witness yotir playful spirit 
peradVenttD?eyouwdi^d: to coifie without being diverted; hut remember, be- 

™ i t ^ * -r \ times, SO to attune your soul that it may pro- 

W ^ I^feshrink- duce a harmony ever in accordance with the 

g ack ; the fishem^ ’shook; . head soul of your wedded hridegroom.'' 
without opening his %s,.aiid Huldbrand cried Undine, with a laugh 

;It appear^ to tov nearly allied to one of derision ;« what you 
that he could still diSc^;som4%ert%efof i Isay has a remarkably pretty sound, and for 
form, white and ya|of,'to}most;p^ople,^dt may^be av^ 
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rule and profitable caution. But when a 
person has no sotd at all, how, I pray you, 
can such attuning be possible ? And this, in 
truth, is just my condition.’^ 

The priest was much hurt, but continued 
silent in holy displeasure, and turned away 
his face iioni the maiden in sorrow. She, 
however, went up to him with the most win- 
ning sweetness, and said : — 

Nay, I entreat you, first listen to some 
particulars before you trown upon me in 
anger ; for your frown of anger is pamful to 
me, and you ought not to give pain to a crea- 
ture that has itself done nothing injurious to 
you. Only have patience with me, and I 
will explain to you every word ot what I 
meant.” 

She had come to the resolution, it was evi- 
dent, to give a lull account of herself, when 
she suddenly faltered, as if seized with an 
inward shuddering, and burst into a passion 
of tears. They w^ere none of them able to 
understand the intenseness of her feelings, 
and with mingled emotions of fear and anxi- 
ety, they gazed on her in silence. Then 
wiping away her teais, and looking earnestly 
at the priest, she at last said : — 

There must be something lovely, but at 
the same time something most awful, about 
a SOUL. In the name of God, holy man, 
were it not better that we never shared a gift 
so mysterious I ” 

Again she paused and restrained her tears, 
as if waiting for an answer. All in the cot- 
tage had risen from their seats, and stept 
back from her “with horror. She, however, 
seemed to have eyes for no one but the holy 
man ; a fearful curiosity was painted on her 
features, and this made her emotion appear 
terrible to the others. 

Heavily must the soul weigh down its 
possessor,” she pursued, when no one returned 
her any answer, ‘‘ very heavily ! for already 
its approaching image overshadows me with 
anguish and mourning. And, alas ! I have 
till now been so merry and light-hearted I ” 
And she burst into another flood of tears, and 
covered her face with her veil. 

The priest, going up to her with a solemn 
look, now addressed himself to her, and con- 
jured her in the name of God most holy, if 
any evil or spirit of evil possessed her, to 
remove the light covering from her face. 
But she sunk h^re him on her knees, and 


repeated after him every sacred expression 
he utteied, giving praise to God, and protest- 
ing that she wished weU to the whole world. 

The priest then spoke to the knight . “ Sir 
bridegroom, I leave you alone with her, 
whom I have united to you in marriage. 
So far as I can discover, there is nothing of 
evil in her, but, of a truth, much that is won- 
derful. What I recommend to you in 
domestic life is prudence, love, and fidelity.” 

Thus speakmg, he left the apartment, and 
the fisherman with his wife followed him, 
crossing themselves. 

Undme had sunk upon her knees ; she 
uncovered her face, and exclaimed, while she 
looked fearfully round upon Huldbrand : 
“ Alas, you will now refuse to look upon me 
as your own ; and still I have done nothing 
evil, poor unhappy child that I am 1 ” She 
spoke these words with a look so infinitely 
sweet and touching, that her bridegroom for- 
got both the confession that had shocked and 
the mystery that had perplexed him ; and 
hastening to her, he raised her in his arms. 
She smiled through her tears, and that smile 
was like the rosy morning light playing upon 
a small stream. You cannot desert me ! ” 
she whispered, with a confiding assurance, 
and stroked the knight’s cheeks with her 
little soft hands. He was thus in some 
degree withdraw from those terrible appre- 
hensions that still lay lurking in the recesses 
of his soul, and were persuading him that he 
had been married to a fairy, or some spiteful 
and mischievous being of the spirit- world ; 
but, after all, only this single question, and 
that almost unawares, escaped from his 
lips : — 

“ Dearest Undine, pray tell me this one 
thing ; what was it you meant by ‘ spirits of 
the earth ’ and ‘ Kuhlebom,’ when the priest 
stood knocking at the door 

“ Mere fictions ! mere tales of children 1 ” 
answered Undine, laughing, now quite re- 
stored to her wonted gayety. “ I first awoke 
your anxiety with them, and you finally 
awdke mine. This is the end of the ^ry, 
and of our nuptial evening.” 

^^Nay, not exactly that,” replied tte 4^" 
amored knight, extinguishing the 
and a thousand times kissing Ms 
and beloved bride, vrhile^ ligh|s^ I# tfie 
moon that shone bristly Ae 

dows, he bore her into^eir briM af tetih^nt. 
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CHAPTEE YIII. Undine liad in the mean time got ready, 

and now entered the door, when they were 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDim on the poiiit of rushiiig to meet her, and 

The fresh light of morning awoke the yet all remained fixed in perlect a,clmira- 
yonn^* married pair. Undine bashfully hid tion, so changed and at the same time so 
her hcQ beneath their covering, and Huld- familiar was the young womaifis appearance, 
brand lay lost in silent reflection. Whenever The priest, with paternal afiection beaming 
during the night he had fallen asleep, strange from his countenance, first went up to her, 
and horrible dreams of spectres had disturbed and as he raised his hand to j)ronounce a 
him ; and these shapes, grinning at him by blessing, the beautiful bride, trembling with 
stealth, strove to disguise themselves as religious awe, sunk on her knees before him ; 
beautiful females ; and from beautiful females she begged his pardon, in terms both respect- 
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to hover upon her lips ; but sighs, and those 
scarcely perceptible, were all that made 
known the wish of her heart. She led her 
husband farther and farther onward without 
speaking. When he asked her questions, she 
replied only with looks, in which, it is tnte 
there appeared to be no immediate answer to 
his inquiries, but yet a whole heaven of love 
and timid attachment. Thus they reached 
the margin of the swollen forest stream, and 
the knight was astonished to see it gliding 
away with so gentle a murmuring of its 
waves that no vestige of its former swell 
and wildness was now discernible. 

‘^ By morning it will be wholly drained 
off,” said the beautiful woman, almost weep- 
ing ; and you will then be able to travel, 
without anything to hinder you, whitherso- 
ever you will.” 

“ Not without you, dear Undine,” replied 
the knight, laughing j “for pray renjember, 
even were I disposed to leave you, both the 
church and the spiritual powers, the emperor 
and the laws of the realm, would require the 
fugitive to be seized and restored to you.” 

“ All this depends on you, — all depends 
on you,” whispered his little companion, 
half weeping and half smiling. “ But I still 
feel sure that you will not leave me ; I love 
you too deeply to fear that misery. Now 
bear me over to that little island, which lies 
before us. There shall the decision be made. 
I could easily, indeed, glide through that 
mere rippling of the water without your aid, 
but it is so grateful to rest in your arms j 
and should you determine to put me away, I 
shall have sweetly rested in them once more, 
.... for the last time.” 

Huldbrand was so full of strange anxiety 
and emotion, that he knew not w^hat answer 
to niake her. 


are beings in the elements, which bear the 
strongest resemblance to the human race, and 
which, at the same time, but seldom become 
visible to you. The wonderful salamanders 
sparkle and sport amid the flames ; deep in 
the earth the meagre and malicious gnomes 
pursue their revels ; the forest spirits belong 
to the air, and wander in the woods ; while 
in the seas, rivers, and streams Hve the wide- 
spread race of water-spirits. These last, be- 
neath resounding domes of crystal, through 
which the sky appears with sun and stars, 
inhabit a region of light and beauty ; lofty 
coral-trees glow with blue and crimson fruits 
in their gardens ; they walk over the pure 
sand of the sea, among infinitely variegated 
shells, and amid whatever of beauty the old 
world possessed, such as the present is no 
more worthy to enjoy,— - creations which the 


He took her in his arms and 
carried her over, now first realizing the fact 
that this was the same little island from 
which he had borne her hack to the old 
fisherman the first night of his arrival. On 
the farther side, he placed her upon the soft 
grass, and was throwing himself lovingly 
near his beautiful burden ; but she said to 
him, “ Not here, but there, opposite to me. 
I shall read my doom in your eyes, even 
before your lips pronoimce it ; now listen 
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Titter a word, lie gazed upon tlie sweet speak- 
er witk a fixed eye. She shook her head in 
distress, heaved a sigh from her Ml heart, 
and then proceeded in the following man- 
ner : — 

In respect to the circumstances of oitr 
life, we should he far superior to yourselves, 
who are another race of the human family, — 
for we also call ourselves human beings, as 
we resemble them in form and features, — 
had we not one great evil peculiar to our- 
selves. Both we and the beings I have 
mentioned as inhabiting the other elements 
vanish into air at death, and go out of exist- 
ence, spint and body, so that no vestige of 
us remains ; and when you hereafter awake 
to a purer state of being, we shall remain 
where sand and sparks and wind and waves 
remain. We of course have no souls ; the 
element moves us, and, again, is obedient to 
our will, while we live, though it scatters us 
like dust when we die ; and as we have 
nothing to trouble us, we are as merry as 
nightingales, little goldfishes, and other pretty 
children of nature. 

But all beings aspire to rise in the scale 
of existence higher than they are. It was 
therefore the wish of my father, who is a 
powerful water-prince in the Mediterranean 
Bea, that his only daughter should become 
possessed of a soul, although she should have 
to endure many of the sufiermgs of those who 
share that gift. 

^ Now, the race to which I belong have no 
Other means of obtaining a soul than by 
fOmdng with an individual of your own the 
most intimate union of love. I am now pos- 
sessed of a soul, and I, the very soul itself, i 
thank you, dear Huldbrand, with a warmth 
d tecfe beyond expression, and never shall I 
cease to thank you, unless you render my 
whole Mure life miserable. For what will 
be<^e^of me if you avoid and reject me? 
Still, I would not keep you as my own by 
artifice. And should) you decide to cast me 
off, then do ft nblir,; . | ^ ledve me here, and 
return to the shmekpne. I widl plunge in- 

removed from ^ 

powerM, as ^yell as 

great rivm ; aid 

Mther to our friends of the lakO'^kehtr 


hearted and laughing child, he will also le- 
store me to the home of my parents a 
woman, gifted with a soul, fuU of affection, 
and heir to suffering.’^ 

She was about to add something more, 
when Huldbrand, with the most heartfelt 
tenderness and love, clasped her in his arms, 
and again bore her back to the shore. There, 
amid tears and kisses, he fiist swore never to 
forsake his affectionate wife, and esteemed 
himself even more happy than the Grecian 
sculptor, Pygmalion, for whom Venus gave 
life to his beautiful statue, and thus changed 
it into a beloved wife. Supported by his 
arm, and in the sweet confidence of affection, 
Undine returned to the cottage ; and now 
she first realized with her whole heart how 
little cause she had for regretting what she 
had left, — the crystal palaces of her myste- 
rious father. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HOW THE KNIGHT TOOK HIS YOUNG WOT 
WITH HIM. 

Next morning, when Huldbrand awoke 
from slumber, and perceived that his beauti- 
ful wife was not by his side, he began to give 
way again to his wild imaginations j these 
represented to him his marriage, and even 
the charming Undine herself, as only a 
shadow without substance, a mere illusion 
of enchantment. But she entered the door 
at the same moment, kissed him, seated her- 
self on the bed by his side, and said : — 

“I have been out somewhat early this 
morning, to see whether my uncle keeps his 
word. He has already restored the waters 
of the flood to his own calm channel, and 
he now flows through the forest, a rivulet 
as before, in a lonely and dreamlike current 
His friends, too, both of the water and the 
air, have resumed their usual peaceful tenor ; 
all in this region will again proceed with 
order and tranquillity ; and you can travel 
homeward without fear of the flood, w^hen- 
ever you choose ” 

It seemed to the mind of Huldbrand that 
he mu^ be wrapt in some revery or waking 
dr^m, ^so little was he able to understand 
tb®)^^ure of his; wife's? strange relative. 

j j ‘ ^ : . ’ I * ' i 
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nite cliam of 3ier beauty, gentleness, and 
affection soon lulled every misgiving to rest. 

Some time afterward, wbile he was stand- 
ing with her before the door, and surveying 
the verdant point of land with its boundary 
of bright waters, such a feeling of bliss came 
over him in this cradle ot his love, that he 
exclaimed : — 

ShaU we then, so early as to-day, begin 
our journey ? Why should we It is prob- 
able that abroad in the world we shall find 
no days more delightful than those we have 
spent in this little green isle, so seciet and 
so secure. Let us remain here, and see the 
sun go down two or three times more.” 

“ Just as my lord shall command,” replied 
Undine, meekly, “Only we must remem- 
ber that our aged friends w^ill, at all events, 
see me depart with pain ; and should they 
now, for the fiist time, discover the true soul 
in me, and how fervently I can now love and 
honor them, their feeble eyes would surely 
become blind with weeping. As yet, they 
consider my present calm and exemplary 
conduct as of no better promise than my for- 
mer occasional quietness, — merely the calm 
of the lake, just while the air remains tran- 
quil, — and they will soon lea^n to cher- 
ish a little tree or f ower as th^ have cher- 
ished me. Let me not, then, make known i 
to them this newly bestowed, this love-in- 
spired heart, at the very moment they must 
lose it for this world ; and how could I con- 
ceal what I have gained if we continued 
longer together ? ” 

Huldbrand yielded to her representation, 
and went to the aged couple to confer with 
them respecting his journey, on which he pro- 
posed to set out that very hour. The priest 
offered himself as a companion of the young 
married pair ; and, after their taking a short 
farewell, he held the bridle, while the knight 
lifted his beautiful wife upon his horse ; and 
with rapid step they crossed the dry channel 
with her toward the forest. Undine wept in 
silent but intense emotion ; tbe old people, 
as she moved away, were more clamorous in 
the expression of their gfiei They appeared 
to feel, at the moment of separation, S<11 that 
they were losing in their affectionate foster- 
daughter. 

The three travellers reached the thickest 
shades of the forest without interchanging a 
word. It must have been a piciaresque 


sight in that hall of leafy verdure, to see this 
lovely woman^s form sittmg on the noble and 
richly ornamented steed, on her right hand 
the venerable priest in the white garb of his 
order, on her left the blooming young knight, 
clad in splendid raiment of scarlet, gold, and 
violet, girt with a sword that flashed in the 
sun, and attentively walking beside her. 
Huldbrand had no eyes hut for his fair wife ; 
Undine, who had diied her tears of tender- 
ness, had no eyes but for him ; and they 
soon entered into the still and voiceless con- 
verse of looks and gestures, from which after 
some time they were awakened by the low 
discourse which the priest was holding with 
a fourth traveller, who had meanwhile joined 
them unobserved. 

I He wore a white gown, resembling in form 
I the dress of the pliest^s order, except that his 
I hood hung very low over his face, and that 
I the whole drapery floated in such wide folds 
I around him as obliged him every moment to 
; gather it up and throw it over Ms arm, or by 
some management of this sort to get it out of 
his way, and stiU it did not seem in the least 
to impede his movement. When the young 
couple became aware of his presence, he was 
saying:-— 

“And so, venerable sir, many as have 
been the years I have dwelt here in this 
forest, I have never received the name of 
hermit in your sense of the word. Eor, as I 
said before, I know nothing of penance, and 
I think, too, that I have no particular need 
of it. Do you ask me why I am so attached 
to the forest ? It is because its scenery is so 
peculiarly picturesque, and affords me so 
much pastime, when, in my floating wMte 
garments, I pass through its world of leaves 
and dusky shadows; — and then a sweet 
sunbeam glances down upon me, at times, 
before I think of it.” 

“You are a very singular man,” replied 
the priest, “ and I should like to have a more 
intimate acquaintance with you.” 

“And who, then, may you be yours^, to 
pass from one tMng to another?” inqui^fed 
the stranger. ? ^ 

“ I am called Father Heihnann ” auswe^ 
the holy man, “and I am from ih^ 
of our Lady of the Salutation, b^ydaP ^ 
lake.” 

“Well, well,” replied Ih^ 
natne is Kuhlebori, aAd S[ i l&Mer for 
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tlxe nice distinctions of rank, I imgkt with 
equal propriety require you to give me the 
title of noble lord of Kuhleborn, or free 
lord of Kuhleborn,* for I am as free as a 
bird in the forest, and, it may be, a tnfle 
more so. Eor example, I now have some- 
thing to tell that young lady there.” And 
before they were aware of his purpose, he 
was on the other side of the priest, close to 
Undine, and stretching himself high into the 
air, in order to whisper something in her ear. 
But she shrunk from him in terror, and ex- 
claimed — 

I have nothing more to do with you.” 

Ho, ho,” cried the stranger, with a laugh, 
‘‘you have made a grand marriage indeed, 
since you no longer know your own rela- 
tions * Have you no recollection of your 
untie Kuhleborn, who so faithfully bore you 
on his back to this region'^” 

“ However that may be,” replied Undine, 
“ I entreat you never to appear in my pres- 
ence again. I am now afraid of you ; and 
will not my husband fear and forsake me, if 
he sees me associate with such strange com- 
pany and kindred ? ” 

“ You must not forget, my little niece,” said 
Kuhleborn, “ that I am with you here as a 
guide j otherwise those madcap spirits of the 
earth, the gnomes that haunt this forest, 
would play you some of their mischievous 
pranks. Let me therefore still accompany 
you in peace ; even the old priest there had 
4 better recollection of me than you appear 
to have ; for he just now assured me, that I 
seemed to be very familiar to Mm, and that 
I must have been with him in the ferry- 
b<la% out of which he tumbled into the 
He certainly did see me there, for 
other than the water-spout that 
Mre him out of it, and kept him from sink- 
ing, while I safely wafted him ashore to 
yhtf 

Undine and the Imight turned their eyes 
upon Eather HeilUmUn ; but he appeared to 
be moving forward, just as if he were dream- 
ing or walking k m tep, mi. Up Ipngm^ to 

be conscious bf 
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m# further need dl 
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ing now gives us alarm but yourself. I 
therefore beseech you by our mutual love 
and good-will to vanish, and allow us to pro- 
ceed in peace.” 

Kuhleborn seemed to be transported with 
fury at tMs : he darted a frightful look at 
Undine, and grinned fiercely upon her. She 
shrieked aloud, and called her husband to 
protect her. The knight sprung round the 
horse as quick as lightning, and, brandishing 
his sword, struck at Kuhleborn’s head. But, 
instead of severing it from his body, the 
sword merely flashed through a torrent, 
which rushed foaming near them from a 
lofty cliff ; and with a splash, which much 
resembled in sound a hurst of laughter, the 
stream all at once poured upon them, and 
gave them a thorough wetting. The priest, 
as if suddenly awaking from a trance, coolly 
observed . “ This is what I have been some 
time expectmg, because the brook has de- 
scended from the steep so close beside us, — 
though at first sight, indeed, it appeared to 
look just like a man, and to possess the 
power of speech.” 

As the waterfall came rashing from its 
crag, it distinctly uttered these words in 
Huldbrand^s ear : “ Rash knight ! valiant 
knight 1 I am not angry with you ; I have 
no quarrel with you ; only continue to de- 
fend your charming little wife with the same 
spirit, you bold knight I you rash blade ! ” 

After advancing a few steps farther, the 
travellers came out upon open ground. The 
imperial city lay bright before them; and 
the evening sun, which gilded its towers with 
gold, kindly dried their garments that had 
been so completely drenched. 


CHAPTER X. 

HOW THEY LIVED IN THE CITY. 

The sudden disappearance of the young 
knight, Hiildbrand of Ringstetten, had occa- 
sioned much remark in the imperial city, 
and no small concern among those of the 
people^ who, as well on account of his expert- 
ne^ in touniey and dance as of his mild and 
amiable manners, had become greatly at- 
iachei to bim. i ^ His attendants were unwill- 
p^p]|vit]^ou'^ ^ir master 
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courageous enongli to follow Mm into the 
fearful recesses of the forest. They remained, 
therefore, at their public house, idly hoping, 
as men are wont to do, and, by the expression 
of their fears, keeping the late of their lost 
lord fresh in remembrance. 

Now, when the violent storms and floods 
had been observed, immediately after his de- 
parture, the destruction of the handsome 
stranger became all but certain : even Ber- 
talda had quite openly discovered her sorrow, 
and detested herself for having induced him 
to take that fatal excursion into the forest. 
Her foster-parents, the duke and duchess, 
had meanwhile come to take her away, but 
Bertalda persuaded them to remain with her 
until some certain news of Huldbrand should 
be obtained, whether he were living or dead. 
She endeavored, also, to prevail upon several 
young knights, who were assiduous in court- 
ing her favor, to go in quest of the noble ad- 
venturer in the forest. But she refused to 
pledge her hand as the rew^ard of the enter- 
prise, because she still cherished, it might be, 
a hope of being claimed by the returning 
knight ; and no one would consent, for a 
glove, a riband, or even a kiss, to expose his 
life to bring back so very dangerous a rival. 

When Huldbrand now made his sudden 
and unexpected appearance, his attendants, 
the inhabitants of the city, and almost every 
one rejoiced : we must acknowledge, indeed, 
that this was not the case with Bertalda ; for, 
although it might be quite a welcome event 
to others, that he brought with him a wife of 
such exquisite loveliness, and Father Heil- 
mann as a witness of their marriage, Bertalda 
could not but view the affair with grief and 
vexation. She had, in truth, become attached 
to the young knight with her whole soul, and 
then her mourning for his absence, or sup- 
posed death, had shown this more than she 
could now have wished. 

But, notwithstanding all this, she conducted 
herself like a prudent woman in circum- 
stances of such delicacy, and lived on the 
most friendly terms with Undine, whom the 
whole city looked upon as a princess that 
Huldbrand had rescued in the forest from 
some evil enchantment Whenever any one 
questioned either herself or her husband rela- 
tive to surmises of this nature, they had wis- 
dom enough to remain silent, or wit enough 
to evade the inquiries. The lips of Fath» 
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Heilmann had been sealed in regard to idle 
gossip of every kind ; and besides, on Huld- 
brand^s arrival, he had immediately returned 
to his cloister : so that people were obliged to 
rest contented with them own wild conjec- 
tures, and even Bertalda herself ascertamed 
nothing more of the truth than others. 

For the rest. Undine daily regarded this 
fair girl with increasing fondness. ^‘We 
must have been heretofore acquainted with 
each other, she often used to say to her, “ or 
else there must he some mysterious connec- 
tion between us ; for it is incredible that any 
one so perfectly without cause — I mean 
without some deep and secret cause — 
should he so fondly attached to another, as I 
have been to you &om the first moment of 
our meeting.^’ 

Even Bertalda could not deny that she felt 
a confiding impulse, an attraction of tender- 
ness, toward Undine, much as she deemed 
this fortunate rival the cause of her bitterest 
disappointment. Under the influence of this 
mutual regard, they found means to persuade, 
the one her foster-parents and the other her 
husband, to defer the day of separation to a 
period more and more remote ; nay, more, 
they had already begun to talk of a plan for 
Bertalda^s some time accompanying Undme 
to Castle Eingstetten, near one of the sources 
of the Danube. 

Once, on a fine evening, while they were 
promenading the city by starlight, they hap- 
pened to be talking over their scheme just 
as they passed the high trees that bordered 
the public walk. The young married pair, 
though it was somewhat late, had called 
upon Bertalda to invite her to share their 
enjoyment ; and all three now proceeded 
familiarly up and down beneath the dark-blue 
heaven, not seldom interrupted in their con- 
verse by the admiration which they could 
not but bestow upon the magnificent foun- 
tain in the middle of the square, and upon 
the wonderful rush and shooting upward of 
its water. All was sweet and soothing to 
their minds ; among the shadows of the trees 
stole in glimmerings of light from the ad^ 
ja(»nt houses ; a low murmur as of 
at play, and of other persons who Wdrl 
joying their walk, floated around 
were so alone, and yet 
' social happiness in tjie b|?^!ht 
world, that whatever had ^ 
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yon, my dear lord and linsband, wisb me to 
acquaint yon with it now, yon need only 
command me, and I will freely and from my 
heart tell yon all without reserve. But 
would yon confer upon your Undine a very, 
very great pleasure, only wait till the day 
after to-morrow, and then yon too shall have 
your share of the snfprise.^^ 

The knight was quite willing to gratify 
his wife in regard to what she had asked 
with so beautiful a spirit ; and this spirit she 
discovered yet more, for while she was that 
night falling asleep, she murmured to her- 
self, with a smile, “ How she will rejoice and 
be astonished at what her master of the foun- 
tain has told me, — the dear, happy Bertalda 1 ” 


by day, now became smooth and easy of its 
accord, and the three friends could no 


own 

longer see the slightest cause for hesitation in 
regard to Bertalda^s taking the journey. 


At that instant, just as they were fixing the 
day of their departure, a tall man approached 
them from the middle of the square, bowed 
respectfully to the company, and spoke some- 
thing in the young bride’s ear. Though dis- 
pleased with the interruption and its cause, 
she walked aside a few steps with the stranger, 
and both began to whisper, as it seemed, in a 
foreign tongue. Huldbrand thought he rec- 
ognized the strange man of the forest ; and 
he gazed upon him so fixedly that he neither 
heard nor answered the astonished inquiries 
of Bertalda. All at once Undine clapped her 
hands with delight, and turned back from the 
stranger, laughing : he, frequently shaking 
his head, retired with a hasty step and dis- 
contented air, and descended into the foun- 
tain, Huldbrand now felt perfectly certain 
that his conjecture was correct. But Ber- 
talda asked : “ And what, niy dear Undine, 
did the master of the fountain wish to say to 
you 

The young wife laughed within herself, 
and made answer : “ The day after to-mor- 
row, my dear child, when the anniversary 
of your name-day* returns, you shall be in- 
formed.” And this was all she could be pre- 
vailed upon to disclose. She merely asked 
Bertalda to dinner on the appointed day, and 
requested her to invite her foster-parents ; 
and soon afterward they separated. • 

“Kuhlebomi” said Huldbrand to his 
lovely wife, with an inward shudder, when 
they had taken leave of Bertalda, and were 
iow going home through the darkening 
streets. 

“Yes, it was he,” answered Undine, “and 
he would have wearied me with foolish warn- 
ing without end., But in the midst of theini, 
quite contrary to his intention, he delighted ; 
me with a most welcome piece ;of news. If 

* Or saint^s day. Alxterary friend, from whose 
kindness I have d^yed the best ;aid in revising and 
correcting my vemloh, informs me that this term 

refers to a German custom of celebrating, not 


CHAPTER XI. 


FESTIVAL OP BEBTALBA'S NAME-BAY. 

The company were sitting at dinner ; Ber- 
talda, adorned with jewels and flowers with- 
out numher, the presents of her foster-par- 
ents and friends, and looking like some 
goddess of Spring, sat beside Undine and 
Huldbrand at the head of the table.^ When 
the sumptuous repast was ended, and the 
dessert was placed before them, permission 
was given that the doors should he left open ; 
this was in accordance with the good old 
custom in Germany, that the common people 
might see and rejoice in the festivity of their 
superiors. Among these spectators the ser- 
vants carried round cake and wine. 

Huldbrand and Bertalda waited with secret 
impatience for the .promised explanation, and 
never, except when they could not vrell help 
it, moved their eyes from Undine. But she 
still continued silent, and merely smiled to 
herself with secret and heartfelt satisfaction. 
All who were mad6 acquainted with the 
promise she had given could perceive that 
she was every moment on the point of re- 
vealing a happy secret ; and yet, as children 
sometimes delay testing their choicest dainties, 
she still withheldi the communication with a 
denial , that it the more desired. Ber- 
talda and .^iddbiand shared the same de- 
lightful feelings while in anxious hope they 
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At this moment several of the company- 
pressed Undine to give them a song. This 
appeared to her to be quite a well-timed 
request, and, immediately ordering her lute 
to be brought, she sung the following 
■words : ■ — 

'' Morning so bright,*" 

Wild-flowers so gay, 

Where liigh grass so dewy 
Crowns the wavy lake’s border. 

On the meadow’s verdant bosom, 

What glimmers there so white ? 

Have wreaths of snowy blossoms. 

Soft- floating, fallen from heaven ^ 


A noble dnke has crossed the mead, 

And near you checked his steed’s career : 

Wonder and pity toirch his heart ; 

With knowledge high and manners pure 
He rears yon, makes Ms castle home your o^m. 

Ho-w great, how infinite, your gain ! 

Of ail the land you bloom the loveliest, 

Tet, ah! that first, best blessing, 

The bliss of parents’ fondness, 

You left on strands unknown.” 

Undine let fall her lute, and paused with 
a melancholy smile; the eyes of Bertalda’s 
noble foster-parents were filled with tears. 

. "Ah, yes, it was so ; such was the morning 
on which I found you, poor orphan,” cried, 
the Duke, with deep emotion ; " the beauti- 
iul singer is certainly right ; still 

" That first, best blessing, 

The bliss of parents’ fondness,” 

it was beyond our power to give you.” 

" But we must hear also what happened to 
the poor parents,” said Undine, as she struck: 
the chords, and sung : — 

Through her chambers roams the mother, 
Searching, searching everywhere ; 

Seelcs, and knows not what, with yearning, 
Childless home still finding there. 

Childless home ! — 0 sound of anguish. 

She alone the anguish knows, 

There by day who led her dear one, 

There who rocked its night repose. 

"Beechen buds again are swelling,* 

Sunshine warms again the shore, 

Ah, fond mother, cease your searching, 

Comes the loved and lost no more. 

I Then, when airs of eve are freshening, 

! Home the father wends his way, 

i While with smiles Ms woe he ’s veiling,^^^ ^^^^ 
i Gushing tears Ms heart betray. 

Well he knows, witMn Ms dwelling, 
i Still as death he ’ll find the gloom, ^ ^ 

! Only hear the mother moaning, --- 

No sweet babe to mile him home.” 

" 0 tell me, in the name of Heaven, tell 
me, Undine, where are my parents ? ” cried ' 
fonn than I well like to acknowledge. I made the weeping Bertalda. " You certainly know ; , 
several attempts, without much success, to trans- you must have discovered them, all wonderl ' J 
late them to my mind. Amoi^ these versions the gg aj. foi otherwise you would never i 
foUowinghadthemeritofnotbeingtheworst:- thus tom my heart. Can they be td- 1 

beams in gio^. ■ -jeady ierel May I beheve it’phssihle?* 

Wliere wild-nowemgayly bloom, ^ \ - 

Where dewy gi-ass is waving ♦ Por the epithet " swelling,” I should , prefilrHa 5 

The lake s fresh marge along." n as “ grlinen ” is the ,ra6te pictu- J 

But after all, the more verbal rendering, as it now resque expression of the original,, had I- found any | . 
stands, seemed to be preferable. - authority to justify me luTts’-fise. ' ^ '% ' ^ ^ | 


Ah, see 1 a tender infant ! — 

It plays with flowers, unwitting ; 

It strives to grasp morn’s golden beams. — 

0 where, sweet stranger, where ’s your home ? 
Afar from unknown shores, 

The wa^^es have wafted hither 
This helpless little one. 

Nay, clasp not, tender darling, 

With tiny hand the flowers ; 

No hand returns the pressure, 

The flowers are strange and mute. 

•They clothe themselves in beauty, 

They breathe a rich perfume, 

But cannot fold around you 
A mother’s loving arms ; 

Far, far away that mother’s fond embrace. 

Life’s early dawn just opening faint, 

Your eye yet beaming Heaven’s own smile, 

So soon your first, best guardian ’s gone ; 
Severe, poor child, your fate, — 

All, all to you unknown. 
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Her eye glanced rapidly over tlie brilliant 
company, and rested upon a lady of bigh 
rank, wbo was sitting next to her foster- 
father. 

Then, inclining her head, Undine beck- 
oned toward the door, while her eyes over- 
flowed with the sweetest emotion. Where 
are the poor parents waiting ” she asked ; 
and the old fisherman, diffident and hesitat- 
ing, advanced with his wife from the crowd 
of spectators. Swift as the rush of hope 
within them they threw a look of inquiry, 
now at Undine, and now at the beautiful 
lady who was said to be their daughter. 

“ It is she » it is she there before you ! ” 
exclaimed the restorer of their child, her 
voice half choked with rapture ; and both 
the aged parents embraced their recov- 
ered daughter, weeping aloud and praising 
God. 

But, shocked and indignant, Bertalda tore 
herself from their arms. Such a discovery 
was too much for her proud spirit to bear, 
especially at the moment when she had 
doubtless expected to see her former splen- 
dor increased, and when hope was picturing 
to her nothing less brilliant than a royal 
canopy and a crown. It seemed to her as if 
her rival had contrived all this, and with the 
special view to humble her before Huldbrand 
and the whole world. She reproached Un- 
dine ; she reviled the old people ,* and even 
such offensive words as deceiver, bribed and 
I perjured impostors, burst from her lips, 

j The aged wife of the fisherman then said 
to herself, but in a very low voice, “ Ah, my i 
^ God ! what a wicked vixen of a wmman she 

■ has grown I And yet I feel in my heart that i 
j is my child7^ | 

* I j old fiisherman, however, had mean- 
while Mded his hands, and offered up a| 
|vt4yer that she might not he his 
daughter. 

Undine^ faint and pale as death, turned 
from the pleats to Bertalda), from Bertalda 
to the parents j she was suddenly cast down 
from aU fkat h^ven of hax^pineas of which 
she had been dreaming, and plunged into an 
agony of terfhr and di^ppointment -which 
she had never known even in dirnms. - , 

'^Have you a soul ? I Can you reaBy have 
a soul, Bertalda ? ^ she' cried again ^ain 
, to her angry frieh^^ if with wehemMt 

, ^ effort she would roueehk .f^mh sudden de. 
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lirium or some distracting dream, and restore 
her to recollection. 

But when Bertalda became every moment 
only more and more enraged, as the disap- 
X>ointed parents began to weep aloud, and 
the company, with much warmth of dispute, 
were espousing opposite sides, she begged 
with such earnestness and dignity for the 
liberty of speaking in this her husband^s 
dining-hall, that all around her were in an 
instant hushed to silence. She then ad- 
vanced to the upper end of the table, where, 
both humbled and haughty, Bertalda had 
seated herself, and, while every eye was 
fastened upon her, spoke in the following 
manner : — 

‘^My Mends, you appear dissatisfied and 
disturbed; and you are interrupting with 
your strife a festivity that I had hoped would 
bring joy both to you and myself. Ah, my 
God • I knew nothing of these your heart- 
less maxims, these your unnatural ways of 
thinking, and never so long as I live, I fear, 
shall I become reconciled to them. The dis- 
closure I have made, it seems, is unwelcome 
to you ; but I am not to blame for such a 
result. Believe me, little as you may imagine 
this to he the case, it is wholly owing to 
yourselves. One word more, therefore, is all 
I have to add, but this is one that must be 
spoken : I have uttered nothing hut truth. 
Of the certainty of the fact I give you the 
strongest assurance ; no other proof can I or 
will I produce ; but this I will affirm in the 
presence of God. The person who gave me 
this information was the very same who de- 
coyed the infant Bertalda into the water, and 
who, after thus taking her from her parents, 
placed her on the green grass of the meadow, 
where he knew the Duke was to pass.” 

She is an enchantress,” cried Bertalda, 
" a witch, that has intercourse with evil spir- 
its. This she acknowledges herself.” 

Never ! I deny it,” replied Undine, while 
a whole heaven of innocence and truth 
beamed from her eyes. “ I am no witch ; 
look upon me, and say if I am.” 

Then she utters both falsehood and folly,” 
cried Bertalda, and she is unable to prove 
that I am the child of these low people. My 
noble parents, I entreat you to take me from 
this company, and out of this city, where 
'they ^ nothing but expose me to shame.” 
;,.,Bu|j.the aged d.ukej.a,man of honorable 
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feeling, remained unmoved, and his lady re~ 
marked : ‘‘We must thoroughly examine 
into this matter. God forhid that we should 
move a step from this hall befoie we do so.” 

* Encouraged by this kind word, the aged 

wife of the fisherman drew near, made a low 
obeisance to the duchess, and said : “ Exalted 
and pious lady, you have opened my heart. 
Permit me to tell you, that if this evil-dis- 
posed maiden is my daughter, she has a mark, 
i like a violet, between her shoulders, and an- 

other of the same kind on the instep of her 
left foot If she will only consent to go out 
5 of the hall with me — ” 

I “I will not consent to uncover myself be- 

fore the peasant woman,” interrupted Ber- 
' talda, haughtily turning her back upon 

her. 

‘‘But before me you certainly will,” re- 
plied the duchess, gravely. “ You will fol- 
low me into that room, young woman, and 
the worthy old lady shall go with us.” 

The three disappeared, and the rest con- 
tinued where they were, in the hush of! 
breathless expectation. In a few minutes i 
the females returned, Bertalda pale as death, | 
and the duchess said : “ Justice must be j 
, . done ,- I therefore declare, that our lady host- 

ess has spoken the exact truth. Bertalda is 
the fisherman’s daughter ; no further proof 
is required ; and this is all of which, on the 
present occasion, you need to be informed.” 

The princely pair went ont with their 
adopted daughter ; the fisherman, at a sign 
Irom the duke, followed them with his wife. 
The other guests retired in silence, or but 
half suppressing their murmurs, while Un- 
, dine, weeping as if her heart would break, 

sunk into the arms of Huldbrand. 

— ♦ — 

CHAPTEE XIL 

HOW THEY BEPARrED PROM THE CITY. 

: , ^ The lord of Eingstetten would certainly 

I have been more gratified, had the events of 

j this day been different ; but even such as 

I they now were, he could by no means look 

i * upon them as unwelcome, since his fair wife 

j ^ had discovered so much natural feeling, kind- 

^ ness of spirit, and cordial affection. 

“ If I have given her a soul,” he could not 
, . help saying to himself, “ I have assuredly 


given her a better one than my own ” ; and 
now what chiefly occupied his mind was to 
soothe and comfort his weeping wdfe, and 
even so early as the morrow to remove her 
from a place, which, after this cross accident, 
could not fail to he distasteful to her. Yet 
it is certain that the opinion of the public 
concerning her was not changed. As some- 
thing extraordinary had long before been ex- 
pected of her, the mysterious discovery of 
Bertalda’s parentage had occasioned little or 
no surprise ; and every one who became 
acquainted with Bertalda’s story, and with, 
the violence of her behavior on that occasion, 
was only disgusted and set against her. Of 
this state of things, however, the knight and 
his lady were as yet ignorant ; besides, 
whether the public condemned Bertalda or 
herself, the one view of the affair would have 
been as distressing to Undine as the other ; 
and thus they came to the conclusion that 
the wisest course they could take was to 
leave behind them the walls of the old city 
with all th^ speed in their power. 

With the earliest beams of morning, a 
I brilliant carriage, for Undine, drove up to 
; the door of the inn ; the horses of Huld- 
hrand and his attendants stood near stamp- 
ing the pavement, impatient to proceed. The 
knight w'as leading his beautiful wife from 
the door, when a fisher-girl came up and met 
them in the way. 

“ We have no occasion for your fish,” said 
Huldbrand, accosting her ; “ we are this mo- 
ment setting out on a journey.” 

Upon this the fisher-girl began to weep 
bitterly, and then it was that the young 
couple first knew her to be Bertalda. They 
immediately returned with her to their apart- 
ment, where she informed them, that, owdng i 
to her unfeeling and violent conduct of the 
preceding day, the duke and duchess had 
been so displeased with her as entirely to 
withdraw firom her their protection, though 
not before giving her a generous portion. 
The fisherman, too, had received a handsome 
gift, and had, the evening before, set outwift^ 
Ms wife for their peninsula. ^ ^ 

“ I would have gone with them,” wP | 
sued, “ but the old fisherman, who irf 
be my father, — ” 

“He certainly is your fetheji ;je|E|rlald^'’ 
said Undine, interrupting tej ebfi- 

sider what I tell you ^ thu 
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you took for tke master of the water-works, 
gave me all the particulars. He wished to 
dissuade me from taking you with me to 
Castle Eingstetten, and therefore disclosed to 
me the whole mystery.” 

“Well, then,” continued Bertalda, “my 
father, — if it must needs he so, — my father 
Slid : ‘ I will not take you with me until you 
are changed. II you will leave your home 
heie in the city, and venture to come to us 
alone through the ill-omened forest, that 
shall be a proof of your having some regard 
for iH. But come not to me as a lady ; come 
merely as a hshei-girl.’ I will do, therefore? 
just what he commanded me ; for since I am 
abandoned by all the world, I will live and 
die in solitude, a poor fisher-girl with parents 
C'pially poor. The forest, indeed, appears 
very teni]>le to me. Horrible spectres make 
it their haunt, and I am so timoious. But 
how can I help it ^ I have only come here 
at this eaily hour, to beg the noble lady of 
Eingstetten to jjaidon my unbecoming be- 
havior of yesterday. Dear madtlm, I have 
the fullest persuasion that you meant to do 
me a kindness, but you were not aware how 
severely you would wound and injure me ; 
and this was the reason that, in my agony 
and surprise, so many rash and frantic ex- 
pressions burst from my lips. Eorgive me, 
ah, forgive me I I am in truth so unhappy 
already. Do but consider what I was only 
yesterday morning, what I was even at the 
beginning of your yesterday’s festival, and 
what I am at the present moment ! ” 

Her words now became inarticulate, lost 
:|n a passionate flow of tears, while Undine, 
bitterly weeping with her, fell upon her 
tiiek. So powerful was her emotion, that it 
I a Ipng time before she could utter a 
Pat at length she said : — 
shffl still go with us to Eingstetten ; 
all j#»il just as we lately arranged it. 
only, 4a to me, pray continue to 

use the affectionate terms * that ; 

* The wcids of the original are, “ nur nenne mich 
wieder Dir/" do cdU m thou again.” The 
use of the personal pronouns, ihou a®sd ih&e, so 
familiar and eudeatfag in the Oeiman idiom, gives 
an entirely different impression h Englsh. In the 

occur on almost every page. Thd 


we have been wont to use, and do not pain 
me with the sound of ^ madam ’ and ^ noble 
lady’ any more. Consider, we were changed 
for each other when we weie children ; even 
then we were united by a like fate, and ^Ye 
will strengthen this union with such close 
affection as no human power shall dissolve. 
Only, first of aU, you must go with us to 
Eingstetten. In what manner we shall share 
our sisterly enj'oyments there, we will leave 
to be talked over after we arrive.” 

Bertalda looked up to Huldbrand with 
timid inquiry. He pitied the fair girl in hei 
affliction, took her hand, and begged her ten- 
derly to intrust herself to him and his wife. 

“We will send a message to yourpaients,” 
continued he, “ giving them the reason why 
you have not come ” ; and he would have 
added much more about his worthy friends 
of the peninsula, when, perceiving that Ber- 
talda shrunk in distress at the mention of 
them, he refrained. Then, taldng her under 
the arm, as they left the room, he lifted her 
first into the carriage, after her Undine, and 
was soon riding blithely beside them; so 
persevering was he, too, in urging forward 
their diiver, that in a short time they had 
left behind them the limits of the city, and 
with these a crowd of painful recollections ; 
and now the ladies experienced a satisfaction, 
more and more exquisite, as their carriage 
rolled on through the picturesque scenes 
which their progress was continually pre- 
senting. 

After a j*ourney of some days, they arrived, 
on a fine evening, at Castle Eingstetten. The 
young knight being much engaged with the 
overseers and menials of his establishment, 
Undine and Bertalda were left alone. Eager 
for novelty, they took a walk upon the high 
rampart of the fortress, and were eiiarmed 
with the delightful landscape which fertile 
Suabia spread around them. While they 
were viewing the scene, a tall man drew near, 
who greeted them with respectful civility, 
and who seemed to Bertalda much to resem- 
ble the director of the city fountain. Btill 
less was the resemblance to he mistaken, 
when Undine, indignant at his intrusion, 
waved him off with an air of menace ; while 
he, shaking his head, retreated with ra|nd 
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“ Do not I'e terrified, dear Bertalda,” said 
Undine; ‘^the hateful master of the foun- 
tain bhall do you no haiin this time. And 
then she related to her the particulars of her 
history, and who she was herself, — how Ber- 
talda had been taken away fiom the people 
of the peninsula, and Undine left in her 
place. This relation at first filled the young 
maiden wdth amazement and alarm; she 
imagined her friend must be seized with a 
sudden madness. But, from the consistency 
of her story, she became more and more con- 
vinced that all was true, it so well agreed 
with former occurrences, and still more con- 
vinced from that inward feeling with which 
truth never fails to make itself known to us. 
She could not but view it as an extraordinary 
circumstance that she was herself now living, 
as it were, in the midst of one of those wild 
fictions of romance which she had formerly 
heard related for mere amusement. She 
gazed upon Undine with awe, but could not 
avoid feeling a shudder w^hich seemed to 
separate her fioni her friend ; and she could 
not but w’onder when the knight, at their 
evening repast, showed himself so kind and 
full of love toward a being who appeared, 
after the discoveries just made, more like a 
phantom of the spirit-woild than one of the 
human race. 


CHAPTEK XIIL 

HOW THEY LIVED AT CASTLE RINGSTETTEN. 

The writer of this history, because it 
moves his own heart, and he wishes it may 
equally move the hearts of others, begs you, 
dear reader, to grant him a single favor. Ex- 
cuse him, if he now passes over a considera- 
ble period of time, and gives you only a 
general account of its events. He is well 
aware that, perfectly conforming to the rules 
of art, and step by step, he ifiight delineate 
the process by which Huldbrand’s warmth 
of attachment for Undine began to decline 
end to be transferred to Bertalda ; how Ber- 
talda gradually became more and more at- 
tached, and met the young man's glance with 
the glow of love ; how they hoth seemed 
rather to fear the poor wife, as a being of an- 
other species, than to sympathize with her ; 
how Undine wept, and her tears produced 
remorse in the knight's heart, yet without 


awakening his former tenderness, so that his 
treatment of her would discover occasional 
impulses of kindness, hut a cold shuddering 
j would soon drive him from her side, and he 
would hasten to the society of Bertalda, as a 
more congenial being of Ms own race ; — all 
tMs the writer is aware he could describe 
with the minute touches of truth, and per- 
haps this is the course that he ought to pur- 
sue. But his heart would feel the task to be 
too melancholy ; for, having sufieied calami- 
ties of this nature, he is impressed with terror 
even at the remembrance of their shadows. 

You have probably experienced a similar 
feeling yourself, mj^dear reader, for such is 
the inevitable allotment of mortal man. 
Happy are you if you have rather endured 
than infiicted tMs misery, since, in mattex's 
of this kind, more blessed is he that receives 
than he that gives. For when you have been 
the suffering party, and such remembrances 
come over the mind, only a soft pensiveness 
steals into the soul, and perhaps a tender 
tear trickles down your cheek, while you le- 
gret the fading of the flowers in which you 
once took a delight so exquisite. But of tMs 
no more ; we would not linger over the evil, 
and pierce our hearts with pangs a thousand- 
fold repeated, but just briefly hint the course 
of events, as I said before. 

Poor Undine was extremely distressed, and 
the other two w^ere far from being happy ; 
Bertalda in particular, whenever she was in 
the slightest degree opposed in her wishes, 
attributed the cause to the jealousy and op- 
pression of the injured wife. In conse- 
quence of this suspicious temper, she was 
daily in the habit of discoveiing a haughty 
and imperious demeanor, to which Undine 
submitted in sad and painful self-denial; 
and such was the blind delusion of Huld- 
brand, he usually supported the impropriety 
in the most decisive terms. 

What disturbed the inmates of the castle 
still more was the endless variety of wondeiv 
fill apparitions which assailed Huldbrand and 
Bertalda in the vaulted passages of the build- 
ing, and of which nothing had ever been 
heard before within the memory of ftlala- 
The tall white man, in whom Huldhrafid 
but too well recognized Undine's uncl| 
Kuhlebom, and Bertalda thf 
of the water-wor!k^ often paked before them 
TVith threatening a^eot ail gestures ; more 
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especially, liowever, before Bertalda, so that 
sbe bad already several times fainted or 
fallen ill tbrougb terror, and had, in conse- 
quence, frequently thought of quitting the 
castle. But, partly owing to her excessive 
fondness for Huldbrand, as well as to a re- 
liance on what she termed her innocence, 
since no declaration of mutual attachment 
had ever been distinctly made, and partly 
also because she knew not whither to direct 
her steps, she lingered where she was. 

The old fisherman, on receiving the mes- 
sage from the lord of Eingstetten that Ber- 
talda was his guest, returned answer in some 
lines almost too illegibjj^ to be deciphered, 
but still the beat his advanced life and long 
disuse of writing permitted him to form. 

I have now become,” he wrote, “ a poor 
old widower, for my beloved and faithful 
wife is dead. But, lonely as I now sit in my 
cottage, I prefer Bertalda^s remaining where 
she is to her living with me. Only let her 
do nothing to hurt my dear Undine ; other- 
wise she will have my curse.” 

The last words of this letter Bertalda flung 
to the winds ; hut the permission to remain 
from home, which her father had granted 
her, she remembered and clnng to, just as we 
are all of us wont to do in like circumstances. 

One day, a few moments after Huldbrand 
had ridden out, Undine called together the 
domestics of the family and ordered them to : 
bring a large stone, and carefully to cover 
with it a magnificent fountain that was situ- 
ated in the middle of the castle court. The 
servants ventured to hint as an objection 
thal ifc would oblige them to bring their 
feoaa the valley below, which was at 
ai.itaivonient distance. Undine smiled 
with an expression of melancholy. 

^ I^aan sorry, dear children,” replied she, 
**to.m<3^ease your labor; I would rather 
brh^ up the water- vessels myself ; but this 
fountain must indeed be closed. Believe me 
when I. say that must be done, and that 
only by doing it eai wTe a greater evil.'^ 

Thi^ domes^ea we aE rejoiced to gratify 
their gentle mktre^f ; and,; making no fur- 
ther Inquiry, stone. 

While they ^ If |h:‘’4helr * hand^, 
and were fiowron 
over the fountain, 
the place, and cried whh 
that they must stop ; that' 


used, so improving to her complexion, she 
was wont to have brought from this loiintain, 
and that she would by no means allow it to 
be closed. 

This time, however, while Undine showed 
her usual gentleness, she showed more than 
her usual resolution, and remained firm to 
her purpose ; she said it belonged to her, as 
mistress of the castle, to direct the regula- 
tions of the household according to her own 
best judgment, and that she was accountable 
in this to no one but her lord and husband. 

“ See, 0 pray, see ! ” exclaimed the dis- 
satisfied and indignant Bertalda, “how the 
beautiful water is curling and curving, wind- 
ing and waving there, as if disturbed at being 
shut out from the bright sunshine, and from 
the cheerful view of the human countenance, 
for whose mirror it was created.” 

In truth, the water of the fountain was 
agitated, and foaming and hissing in a sur- 
piising manner ; it seemed as if there were 
something within, possessing life and wiU, 
that was struggling to free itself from con- 
finement. But Undine only the more ear- 
nestly urged on the accomplishment of her 
commands* This earnestness was scarcely 
required. The servants of the castle were 
as happy in obeying tbeir sweet-tempered 
lady, as in opposing the haughty spirit of 
Bertalda; and with whatever rudeness the 
latter might scold and threaten, still the 
stone was in a few minutes lying firm over 
the opening of the fountain. Undine leaned 
thoughtfully over it, and wrote with her beau- 
tiful fingers on the flat surface. She must, 
however, have had something very acrid and 
corrosive in her hand ; for when she retired, 
and the domestics went up to examine thi 
stone, they discovered various strange char- 
acters upon it, which none of them had seen 
there before. 

When the knight returned home toward 
evening, Bertalda received him with tears 
and complaints of Undine^s conduct. He 
threw a severe look at his poor wife, and 
she cast down her eyes in distress. Still she 
spoke with great firmness : “ My lord and 
hitsband^ you never reprove even a hond*^ 
slave before you* hear his defence, — how 
much less, then, your wedded wife ! ” 
n Speak, what moved you to this singular 
nrlnr-'f ? » said the knight, with a gloomy? 
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could wisk to tell you wkeu we are 
entirely alone/^ said Undine, with a sigh. 

^‘You can tell me equally weR in the 
presence of Bertalda,” he replied. 

“ Yes, if you command me,” said Undine ; 
hut do not command me. Pray, pray, do 
not i” 

She looked so humble, affectionate, and 
obedient, that the heart of the knight was 
touched and softened, as if he felt the in- 
fluence of a ray from better times. He kind- 
ly took her arm wuthin, his, and led her to 
his apartment, where she spoke as foRows: — 

“ You already know something, my beloved 
lord, of Kuhleborn, my evR-disposed uncle, 
and have often felt displeasure at meeting 
him in the passages of this castle. Several 
times has he terrified Bertalda even to swoon- 
ing. He does this because he possesses no 
soul, being a mere elementary mirror of the 
outward world, while of the w^orld within 
he can give no reflection. Then, too, he 
sometimes observes that you are displeased 
with me ; that in my childish weakness I 
weep at this, and that Bertalda, it may be, 
is laughing at the same moment. Hence it 
is that he conceives every sort of wrong and 
unkindness to exist, and in various ways 
mixes with our circle unbidden. What do I 
gain by reproving himl by showing dis- 
pleasure, and sending him away 1 He does 
not believe a word I say. His poor imper- 
fect nature affords him no conception that 
the pains and pleasures of love have so mys- 
terious a resemblance and are so intimately 
connected, that no power on earth is able to j 
separate them. Even in the midst of tears, 
a smile is dawning on the cheek, and smiles 
call forth tears from their secret recesses.” 

She looked up at Huldbrand, smiling and 
weeping ; and he again felt within his heart all 
the magic of his former love. She perceived 
it, and pressed him more tenderly to her, 
while with tears of joy she went on thus ; — 
When the disturber of our peace would 
not he dismissed with words, I was obliged 
to shut the door upon him ; and the only 
entrance by which he has access to us is 
that fountain. His connection with the other 
water-spirits, here in this region, is cut off by 
the vaReys that border upon us, and his 
kingdom first commences farther off on the 
Banuhe, in whose tributary streams some of 
his good friends have their abode. Eor this 


reason I caused the stone to be placed over 
the opening of the fountain, and inscribed 
characters upon it which baffle all the efforts 
of my sus^cious and passionate uncle, so 
that he now has no power of intruding either 
upon you or me or Bertalda. Human beings, 
it is true, notwithstanding the characters I 
have inscribed tbeie, are able to raise the 
stone without any extraordinary trouble ; 
there is nothing to prevent them. If you 
choose, therefore, remove it according to Ber- 
talda’s desire, but she assuredly knows not 
what she asks. The rude Kuhleborn looks 
with pectRiar ill-will upon her ; and should 
much come to pass that he has imperfectly 
predicted to me, and which may well happen 
without your meaning any evil, — I fear, I 
fear, my dear husband, that you yourself 
would he exposed to peril.” 

Huldbrand felt the generosity of his ami- 
able wife in the depth of his heart, since she 
had been so active in confining her formida- 
ble defender, and even at the very moment 
she w^as reproached for it by Bertalda. In- 
fluenced by this feeling, he pressed her in 
Ms arms with the tenderest affection, and 
said with emotion : “ The stone shall remain 
unmoved ; all remains and ever shall remain 
just as you choose to have it, my dear, very 
dear Undine ! ” 

At these long-withheld expressions of ten- 
derness, she returned his caresses with lowly 
delight, and at length said ; “ My dearest hus- 
band, since you are so very kind and indul- 
gent to-day, may I venture to ask a favor of 
you ^ Pray observe, it is with you as with 
summer. Even amid its highest splendor, 
summer puts on the flaming and thundering 
crown of glorious tempests, in which it 
strongly resembles a king and god on earth. 
You, too, are sometimes terrible in your re- 
bukes ; your eyes flash lightning, while thun- 
der resounds in your voice ; and although 
this may he quite becoming to you, I in my 
folly cannot hut sometimes weep at it But 
never, I entreat you, behave thus towa:^4 
on a river, or even when we are near a 
of water. For if you should, pray 
what the consequences will he : mT 
would acquire a right to exerfcfee? ^ 

over me. They would tear me li- 

their fury with inexorable forc4 
would conceive that ope^ i 

injured j and I ^ ; 
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as I lived, to dwell below in the crystal pal- 
aces, and never dare ascend to you again ; or 
should ihe-jf send me up to you, — 0 God ! 
that would he infinitely more deplorable 
stilL No, no, my beloved husband, let it 
not come to that, if your poor Undme is dear 
to you.” 

He solemnly promised to do as she desired, 
and, inexpressibly happy and full of aflfec- 
tion, the married pair returned from the 
apartment. At this very moment Bertalda 
came with some work-people, whom she had 
meanwhile ordered to attend her, and said 
with a fretful air, which she had assumed of 
late ; — 

Well, now the secret consultation is at an 
end, it is to be hoped the stone may come 
down. Go out, workmen, and execute your 
business.” 

The knight, however, highly resenting her 
impertinence, said in brief and very decisive 
terms : “ The stone remains where it is.” 
He reproved Bertalda also for the vehe- 
mence that she had shown toward his wife. 
Whereupon the workmen, smiling with se- 
cret satisfaction, withdrew ; while Bertalda, 
pale with rage, hurried away to her room. 

When the hour of supper came, Bertalda 
was waited for in vain. They sent for her ; 
hut the domestic found her apartments 
empty, and brought hack with him only a 
sealed billet, addressed to the knight. Trem- 
bling with alarm, he tore it open, and read : — 

I feel with shame that I am only the 
daughter of a poor fisherman. That I for 
one moment forgot this, I will make expia- 
tion in the miserable hut of my parents, 
toewell to you and your beautiful wife 1 ” 

^ was troubled at heart. Most 

earnestly she entreated Huldbrand to hasten 
after th^‘ Mend, who had flown, and bring 
her back with him. Alas ! she had no occa- 
sion to uige him. His passion for Bertalda 
again burst forth with vehemence. He hur- 
ried round the castle, inquiring whether any 
one had seen which w^y the fair fugitive had 
gone. He could :^dn ;no information, and 
w^ already in the court on Ms horse,, deter- 
mining to take at a« venture the. read by 
which he had conducted Ber&L^ to the.eas? 
tie ; when there appeared a |hieM-bpyi who 
assured him that he had niet theid^W the 
path to the Black Valley* ^wift ai ; 

the^ knight sprung throng tie gate in the ' 


direction pointed out, wdthout hearing Un- 
dine^s voice of agony, as she cried after Mm 
from the window : — 

“ To the Black Valley ! 0, not there ! 

Huldbrand, not there ! or if you will go, 
for Heaven^s sake take me with you ! ” 

But when she perceived that all her call- 
ing was of no avail, she ordered her white 
: pallrey to be instantly saddled, and followed 
the knight, without permitting a single ser- 
vant to accompany her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW BEKTALDA RETURNED WITH THE 
KNIGHT. 

The Black Valley lies secluded far among 
the mountains. What its present name may 
be I am unable to say. At the time of 
which I am speaking, the country people 
gave it this appellation from the deep obscu- 
rity produced by the shadows of lofty trees, 
more especially by a crowded growth of firs, 
that covered this region of moorland. Even 
the brook, which gushed out among the 
crags, and wound its way dowm a ravine into 
the valley, assumed there the s^^me dark hue, 
and showed nothing of that cheerful aspect 
which streams are wont to wear that have the 
blue sky immediately over them. 

It was now the dusk of evening, and the 
view between the heights had become ex- 
trerhely wild and gloomy. The knight, in great 
anxiety, skirted the border of the brook ; he 
was at one time fearful that by delay he should 
allow the fugitive to advance too far before 
him ; and then, again, in his too eager rapid- 
ity, he was afraid he might somewhere over- 
look and pass by her, should she be desirous 
of concealing herself from his search. He 
had in the mean time penetrated pretty far 
into the valley, and might hope soon to over- 
take the maiden, provided he were pursuing 
the right track, The fear, indeed, that he 
might not as yet have gained this track made 
his heart beat with more and more of anxiety. 
In the stormy night, which was now impend- 
ing,^ and wMch always hovered more fenr- 
fuliy over tMs ^valley, where would the deli- 
cate Bertalda shelter herself, shotdd he fail 
to. find :her-4 At last , while these thoughts 
were darting h|s mind,:he saw some- 
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thing white glimmer throiigli the branches 
on the ascent of the mountain. He felt 
quite certain that the object he discerned was 
Bei takings robe, and he directed his couise 
toward it. But his horse refused to go for- 
ward ; he reared with a fury so uncontrolla- 
ble, and his master was so unwilling to lose 
a moment, that (especially as he saw the 
thickets were altogether impassable on horse- 
back) he dismounted, and, having fastened 
his snorting steed to an elm, worked his way 
with caution through the matted underw^ood. 
The branches, moistened by the cold drops 
of the evening dew, keenly smote his fore- 
head and cheeks ; thunder muttered remote- 
ly from the farther side ot the mountain ; 
and everything put on so strange and mystic 
an appearance, that he began to feel a dread 
of the white figure, which now lay only a 
short distance from him upon the ground. 
Still, he could see with perfect clearness that 
it was a female, either asleep or in a swoon, 
and dressed in long white garments such as 
Bertalda had worn the past day. Approach- 
ing quite near to her, he made a rustling 
with the branches and a ringing wdth his 
sword, — but she did not move. 

Bertalda ! ” he cried, at first low, then 
louder and louder ; stiU. she heard him not. 
At last, when he uttered the dear name with 
an energy yet more powerful, a hollow echo, 
from the mountain summits around the val- 
ley, returned the deadened sound, “Bee- 
TALDA ! Still the sleeper continued insen- 
sible. He stooped low, with a view to 
examine her countenance, but the duskiness 
of tlie valley and the obscurity of twilight 
would not allow him to distinguish her 
features. While with painful uncertainty he 
was bending over her, a flash of lightning 
suddenly shot across the valley. By this 
stream of light, he saw a frightfully distorted 
visage close to his own, and a hoarse voice 
struck him with startling abruptness : You 
enamored shepherd, give me a kiss ! 

Huldbrand sprang upon his feet with a 
cry of horror, and the hideous figure rose 
with him. 

Home 1 " it cried with a deep murmur ; 
“ the fiends are abroad. Home ' or I have 
you ! And it stretched toward him its long 
white arms. 

]M[alicious Kuhleborn,^* exclaimed the 
knight with restored energy, if Knhleborn 


you are, what business have you here ? — 
what^s your will, you goblin ! There, take 
your kiss ! ” And in fury he flashed his 
sword at the form. But the form vanished 
like vapor ; and a rush of water, giving the 
knight as good a drenching as wetting him 
to the skin could make it, left him in no 
doubt with what foe he had been engaged. 

“ He wishes to frighten me back from my 
puisuit of Bertalda,” said he to himself ; 

he imagines that I shall he teirified at his 
senseless enchantments, and resign the poor 
distressed girl to his power, so that he can 
wreak his vengeance upon her at will. But, 
impotent spirit of the flood ! he shall find 
himself mistaken. What the heait of man 
can do, when it exerts the full force of its 
will, the strong energy of its noblest powers, 
of this the feeble enchanter has no compre- 
hension.” 

He felt the truth of his words, and that, 
in thus giving utterance to his thoughts, he 
had inspired his heart with fresh courage. 
Foriune too appeared to favor him ,* for, 
before reaching Ms fastened steed, he dis- 
tinctly heard the voice of Bertalda, where 
she was now weeping and now moaning not 
far before him, amid the roar of the thunder 
and the tempest, which every moment in- 
creased. He flew swiftly toward the sound, 
and found the trembling maiden, just as she 
was attempting to climb the steep, andstiiv- 
ing, to the extent of her power^ to escape from 
the dieadful darkness of this valley. He 
stepped before her, while he spoke in tones 
of the most soothing tenderness ; and bold 
and proud as her resolution had so lately 
been, she now felt nothing hut the liveliest 
joy that the man whom she so passionately 
loved would rescue her from this frightful 
solitude, and, extending to her his arms of 
welcome, would still cast a brightness over 
her existence in their reunion at the castle. 
She followed almost unresisting, but so spent 
with fatigue, that the knight was glad to 
support her to his horse, which he ncr# has- 
tily unfastened from the elm ; his inteniioh 
was to lift the fair wanderer upon a|t4 
then to lead him carefully by 
through the uncertain shades of tbfe 
tract. ^ ^ 

But, owing to the mad 
Kuhlebom, the horse had ?adtdgelMt 

unmanageable, Bering Mi 
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as he was, tlie knigM must have used uncom- 
mou effort to mount the heast himsell ; to 
place the trembling Bertalda upon him was 
impossible. They were compelled, there- 
fore, to return home on foot. While with 
one hand the knight drew the steed after him 
by the bridle, he supported the tottering Ber- 
talda with the other She exeited all the 
strength she had remaining, in order to es- 
cape from this vale of terrors as speedily as 
possible ; but weariness weighed her down 
like lead, and a universal tremblmg seized 
her limbs, partly in consequence of what she 
had suftered fiom the extreme harassment 
with which Kuhleborn had pursued her, and 
in pait from her continual fear, arising from 
the roar of the tempest and thunder amid the 
mountain forest. 

At last she slid from the arm of her con- 
ductor, and, sinking upon the moss, she said. 

I can no more , let me lie here, my noble 
lord. I suffer the punishment due to my 
lolly, and nothing can save me now ,* I must 
peribh here through faintness and dismay.^^ 

“Never, my sweet friend, will I leave 
you,” cried Huldbrand, vainly trying to re- 
strain the fuiious animd he was leading ; for 
the horse was all in a foam, and began to 
chafe more ungovernably than before, till the 
knigbt was glad merely to keep him at such 
a distance from the exhausted maiden as 
would secure her from still greater fear and 
alarm. But hardly had he withdrawn live 
^teps with the frantic steed, when she began 
to call after him in the most sorrowful ac- 
cents, fearful that he would actually leave 
her iu this horrible wilderness. He was 
'Wholly at a loss what course to take. Gladly 
wouli he have given the enraged beast Ms 
he would have let him rush away 
fopaii B%ht, and exhaust his fury, — had 
h^ Uci sdmddered at the thought that in this 
nteuw deffle his iron-shod hoofs might come 
tiffing and thundering over the very spot 
where Bertalda lay.f 

While he was in this ^dfereme peril and 
embamsswnl^^ c# d^ght, not to be 

expressed, shot fcough when he heard 
the rumhHmg w|h#j ©f 4 m It came 

slowly descending mp behlhd 

them. He called out te I iUswer was 
Returned in the deep ^ 'If 
Ihto have huh I 

I two horses 
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after shone through the bushes, and near 
them their driver in the white frock ol a 
caiter ; and next appeared a great sheet ol 
white linen, with which the goods he seemed 
to be conveying were covered. The whitish 
grays, in obedience to a shout from their 
master, stood still. He came up to the knight, 
and aided Mm in checkmg the fury of the 
foaming charger, 

“ I know well enough,” said he, “ what is 
the matter with the Mute. The fiist time I 
travelled this way my horses weie just as 
wilful and headstiong as yours. The reason 
is, there is a water-spmt haunts this valley, 
and a wicked wight they say he is, who takes 
delight in mischief and witcheries of this 
sort. But I have learned a charm ; and if 
you will let me whisper it in your horse’s 
ear, he will stand just as quiet as my silver- 
giays there.” 

“Try your luck, then, and help us as 
quick as possible ! ” said the impatient 
knight. 

Upon this the wmgoner drew down the 
head of the leaiing courser close to his own, 
and spoke some half-dozen words in Ms ear. 
The animal instantly stood still and subdued ; 
only his quick panting and smoking sweat 
showed his recent violence. 

Huldbrand had little time to inquire by 
what means this had been effected. He 
agreed with the man, that he should take 
Bertalda in Ms wagon, where, as he said, a 
quantity of soft cotton was stowed, and he 
might in this way convey her to Castle Bing- 
stetten ; the knight could accompany them 
on horseback. But the horse appeared to be 
too much exhausted to carry his master so far. 
Seeing this, the man advised him to mount 
the wagon with Bertalda. The horse could 
be tied to it behind. 

“ It is down bill,” said he, “ and the load 
for my grays will therefore be light.” 

The knight accepted his offer, and entered 
the wagon with Bertalda ; the horse followed 
quietly after, while the wagoner, sturdy and 
attentive, walked beside them. 

Amid the silence and deepeniifg obsourity 
of the night, the teiffp^t became more and 
more remote and hushed ; iu the comfortable 
fe^ug of their security and thoir commodious 
passage, a confidential conversation arose be- 
tween Huldbrand and Bertalda. He reproved 
her in the most gentle and affectionate teemf 
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for iier resentful fliglit ; slie excused herself 
with humility and feeling ; and from every 
tone of her voice it was evident, — just as a 
lamp guides a lover amid the secrecy of 
night to his waiting mistress, — that she still 
cherished her former affection lor him. The 
knight felt the sense of what she said far 
more than the words themselves, and he 
answered simply to this sense, — to the 
feeling and not the confession of love. 

In the midst ol this interchange ol mur- 
mured feelings, the wagoner suddenly shouted 
witli a startling voice : “ Up, my grays, up 
with your feet ! Hey, my hearts, now to- 
gether, show your spirit 1 Do it hand- 
somely * remember who you are ’ ” 

The knight bent over the side of the wag- 
on, and saw that the horses had dashed 
into the midst of a foaming stream, and 
were, indeed, almost svimming, while the 
wheels of the wagon were rushing round 
and flashing like inill-wheels, and the team- 
ster had got on before to avoid the swell of 
the flood. 

“What sort of a road is this? It leads 
into the middle of the stream ! ” cried Huld- 
brand to his guide. 

“Not at dl, sir,” returned he with a 
laugh ; “ it is j’ust the contrary. The stream 
is running in the middle of our road. Only 
look about you, and see how all is over- 
flowed,” 

The whole valley, in fact, was covered and 
in commotion, as the waters, suddenly raised 
and visibly rising, swept over it 
“ It is Kuhleborn, that devil of a water- 
spirit, who wishes to drown us ^ ” exclaimed 
the knight. “ Have you no charm of pro- 
tection against him, companion ^ ” 

“ Ghi'am ! to be sure I have one,” an- 
swered the wagoner, “ but I cannot and must 
not make use of it before you know who I 
am.” 

“Is this a time for riddles?” cried the 
knight. “ The flood is every moment rising 
higher and higher, and what does it concern 
me to know who you are ? ” 

“ But mayhap it does concern you, though,” 
said the guide, “ for I am KuHLEBonr?,” 
Thus speaking, he thrust his face into the 
wagon, and laughed with every feature dis- 
torted ; but the wagon remained a wagon no 
longer, the grayish- white horses were horses 
no longer j all was transformed to foam, 


all sunk into the waves that rushed and 
hissed around them, — while the wagoner 
himself, nsmg in the lorm of a gigantic 
surge, dragged the vainly struggling courser 
under the waters, then rose again huge as a 
liq^uid tower, burst over the heads of the 
floating pair, and was on the point ol bury- 
ing them irrecoverably beneath it. 

At that instant the soft voice of Undine 
was heard through the uproar; the moon 
emerged through the clouds, and by its light 
Undine became visible on the heights above 
the valley. She rebuked, she threatened, the 
flood below her : the menacing and tower- 
like billow vanished muttering and mui mur- 
ing ; the waters gently flowed away under 
the beams of the moon ; while Undine, like 
a hovering white dove, came sweeping down 
from the hill, raised the knight and Bertalda, 
and supported them to a green spot of turf, 
vhere, by her earnest efforts, she soon re- 
stored them, and dispelled their terrors. 
She then assisted Beitalda to mount the 
white palfrey on vhich she had herself 
been borne to the valley, and thus all three 
returned homeward to Castle Eingstetten. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

UASSAUE DOWIS- THE DANUBE TO VIENNA, 

After this last adventure, they lived at the 
castle undisturbed and in peaceful enjoy- 
ment. The knight was more and more 
impressed with the heavenly goodness of I 

his wife, which she had so nobly shown ! 

by her instant pursuit, and by the rescue 
she had effected in the Black Valley, wheie ^ „ 

the power of Kuhlehom again commenced. 

Undine herself felt that peace and security . ^ \ <>, 

which the mind never fails to I 

so long as it has the consciousness of ben>g 1 1),^^ T 

in the path of rectitude ; and she had this / 

additional comfort, that, in the newly awa- 1 V . 
kened love and regard of her husband, Hope ^ . 
and Joy were rising upon her wilk 
myriad beams of promise, ? ’ » i i ^ l"* III'' * 

Bertalda,^ on the other hand, I i i ' 'il'* -*1 

self grateful, humble, and Mirddf 1 1 1 • J' 

taMng to herself any merit for| 0> I ! ! * 

Whenever Huldhrand or f ’* 1 1 VJ •!, 

explain to her their reason %r > I ! I * 

I fountain, or their ^ T ' t ^ ^ ! 
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Valley, f>lie wotild earnestly entreat them to 
3 ])are her the recital, since the lonntaiii had 
occasioned her too much shame, and the 
lilack Valley too much terror, to be made 
t<)pics of conversation. With respect to 
the^e, theretore, sbe learnt nothing further 
from either of them ; and why was it neces- 
■.aiy that she should be informed ] Peace 
and Happiness had visibly taken up their 
ibode at Castle Rmgstetten. They enjoyed 
Uieir piesent blessings in perfect security ; 
and ill relation to the futixie, they now im- 
agined it impossible that life could produce 
anything but pleasant flowers and hints. 

In this grateful union of friendship and 
affection, winter came and passed away ; and 
spring, with its foliage of tender green and 
its heaven of softest blue, succeeded to glad- 
den the hearts of the inmates of the castle. 
The season was in harmony with their minds, 
and their minds imparted their own hue and 
tone to the season. What wonder, then, 
that its storks and swallows inspired them 
also with a disposition to travel ! On a 
bright morning, while they were taking a 
walk doTO to one of the sources of the 
Danube, Huldbrand spoke of the niagnifl- 
cence of this noble stream, how it continued 
swelling as it flowed through countries en- 
riched by its waters, with what splendor 
Vienna rose and sparkled on its banks, and 
how it grew lovelier and more imposing al- 
most the whole of its progress. 

‘‘It must be glorious to trace its course 
down to Vienna ! ” Bertalda exclaimed, with 
vf'amth ; but, immediately resuming the 
humble and modest demeanor she had re- 
cently shown, she paused and blushed in 

fUi slight circumstance was extremely 
to Undine ; and with the liveliest 
■\#sh to gratify her friend, she said : “ And 
or ^hat shall prevent our taking this I 
mile vc^ya^^!^^ * \ 

Bertald«t Tip with delight, and the two 
females the ^me moment began painting this 
enchanting tr% on the Danube it the most 
brilliant colors. Huldbrand, too, gtoeed to 
the project with pleasure'; only he once 
whispered with something ih Un- 

dine’s ear : “ But, at that? disknc4 Huhle- 
bom becomes possO^Od'bf lit 
^‘*Det Mm eOme, let 
with a 


and he dares do none of his mischief in my 
presence.” 

Thus was the last impediment removed ; 
they prepared for the expedition, and soon 
set out upon it with lively spiiits and the 
biightest hopes. 

But be not surprised, 0 man, if events almost 
always happen very differently from what 
you expect. That malign power, wdiich lies 
ill ambush for our destruction, delights to 
lull its chosen victim asleep with sweet 
songs and golden delusions ; while, on the 
other hand, the messenger of Heaven, sent to 
rescue us from peiil, often thunders at our 
door with the violence of alarm and terror. 

Dm mg the first days of their passage down 
the Danube, they were unusually gratified. 

The farther they advanced upon the waters 
of this proud river, the views became more 
and more picturesque and attractive. But 
here, amid scenes otherwise most delicious, 
and from which they had promised them- 
selves the pure^st delight, here again the 
stubborn Kiihleborn, dropping all disguise, 
began to show his power of annoying them. 

He had no other means of doing tMs, indeed, 
than mere tricks and illusions, for Undine 
often rebuked the swelling waves or the con- 
trary winds, and then the insolence of the 
enemy was instantly humbled and subdued ; 
but his attacks were renewed, and Undine’s 
reproofs again became necessary ; so that the 
pleasm^e of this little water-party was com- 
pletely destroyed. The boatmen, too, were 
continually whispering to one another in dis- 
may, and eying their thiee superiors with 
distrust ; while even the servants began more 
and more to form dismal surmises, and to 
watch their master and mistress with looks 
of suspicion. 

Huldbrand often said to himself, in the 
silence of his soul : “ This comes to pass 
when Hke manies not like,^ — when a man 
forms an unnatural union with a female of 
the sea.” Still, excusing himself, as we are 
most of us so fond of doing, he frequently 
pursued a train of thought like this : “ I did 
not, in fact, know that she wm a maid of 
the sea. It U My misfortune t^at Ml my 
steps are haunted aud disturbed by the wild 
humors of her kindred, lut it is ndt my ^ 
, caanm” , 

, ' ^Making reflections like these, he felt Mm- 
;4ell iU'^Some meaasiire streng^bened ; but, on 

' '‘-M' f ^ ^ ^ . i ' : I 
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the other liand, hie only the more entertained 
a feeling of ill-hunior against Undine, almost 
amounting to malevolence. He cast upon 
her glances of fretfiilness and ill-nature, and 
the unhappy wife hut too well understood 
their meaning. 

One day, grieved hy this unkindness, as 
well as exhausted hy her continual exertions 
to foil the artifices of Kuhlehorn, while 
rocked and soothed hy the gentle motion of 
the haik, she, toward evening, fell into a 
deep slumher. But haidly had she closed 
her eyes, w’hen every person in the boat, in 
whatever diiection he might look upon the 
water, saw the head of a man, heyond imagi- 
nation frightful : each head rose out of the 
waves, not like that of a person swimming, 
hut (pute perpendicular, as if firmly fastened 
to the watery mirror, and yet moving on 
with the hark. Eveiy one wished to show 
to his companion what terrified himself, and 
each perceived the same expression of horror 
on the face of the other, only his hand and 
eye were directed to a different tj[uarter, as if 
to a point where the monster, half laughing 
and half threatening, rose opposite to him- 
self. 

When, however, they wished to make one 
another understand the sight, and all cried 
out, Look there ! “ No, there I the fright- 

ful heads all became visible to each, and the 
whole river around the boat swarmed with 
the most horrible faces. All raised a scream 
of terror at the sight, and Undine started fioni 
sleep. The moment she opened hei eyes 
upon the mad group the deformed visages 
disappeared. But Huldbrand was made 
furious by so many hideous visions. He 
w^ould have burst out in wild imprecations, 
had not Undine, with the most submissive 
air, and in the gentlest tone of supplication, 
thus entreated him : — 

“For God’s sake, my husband, do not ex- 
press displeasure against me here, — we are 
on the water.” ! 

The knight was silent, and sat down, ab- ; 
sorbed in deep thought. Undine whispered ■ 
in his ear: “Would it not be better, my; 
love, to give up this foolish voyage, and re- 
turn to Castle Eingstctten in peace?” 

But Huldbrand murmured wrathfully : 
“ So I must become a prisoner in my own 
castle'? and mot be allowed to breathe a mo- 
ment but while the fountain is covered? 


Would to Heaven that your cursed kin- 
dred — ” 

At these fatal words, Undme piessed her 
fair hand on Ms lips with the most touching 
tenderness. He said no more, but, assuming 
an air of composure, pondered on all that 
Undine had lately warned him to avoid. 

Bertalda, meanwhile, had given herself up 
to a crowd of wild and wandering thoughts. 
Of Undine’s origin she knew a good deal, but 
not the whole ; and the terrible Kubleboui 
especially remained to her an awful, an im- 
penetrable mystery ; ne\er, indeed, had she 
once heard his name. Musing upon this 
series of wonders, she unclasped, without 
being fully conscious of what she was doing, 
a gold necklace which Huldbrand, on one of 
the preceding days of their passage, had 
bought for her of a travelling trader ; and 
she was now letting it swing in sport just 
over the surface of the stream, while, in her 
dreamy mood, sbe enjoyed the bright reflec- 
tion it threw on the water, so clear beneath 
the glow of evening. That instant a huge 
hand flashed suddenly up from the Danube, 
seized the necklace in its grasp, and vanished 
with it beneath the flood. Bertalda shrieked 
aloud, and a laugh of mockery and contempt 
came pealing up from the depth of the river.* 

The knight could now restrain his wrath 
no longer. He started up, gazed fiercely 
upon the deep, poured forth a toiient of re- 
proaches, heaped curses upon all who inter- 
lered with his friends or troubled Ma life, 

* This fine passage of Fonqtt4 bears a strong re- 
semblance to a finer one m Southey’s “ Thalaba,” 
Book V. 

And be drew off Ahdaldar's mg, 

And cast it m the gulf. 

A skinny hand came up, 

, And caught it as it feU, 

And peals of devilish laughter shooK iQie cave ” 

The reader, if he take any interest m the coinci- 
dences of genius, may hke to compare 'with these 
passages the following verse from King Arthur’s 
death, in Percy’s “Eeliques” — 

A hande and an. ame did meet the sworde, 

And fiouiish’d three times in the an . 

Then sunke heneathe the renninge streiue. 

And of the duke was scene noe mair *’ , 

I * 

See, also, this same incident of the HmA 
strongly pictured in Tennyson’s “ Mo:d^e clf A|rtl4- 
The whole poem, indeed, is so fall dr poMf, 
beauty, and tenderness, that we hO|ie fW 
will take a hint from it, as a suggestion of his 
good genius, relative to Ms- lateni m stylo W 

composition. j . I 
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and dared them aU, water-spirits or mer- 
maids, to come withm the sweep of his 
sword. 

Bertalda, meantime, wept for the loss of 
the ornament so very dear to her heart, and 
her tears were to Hiildbrand as oil poured 
upon the flame of his fury ; while Undine 
held her hand over the side of the boat, dip- 
ping it in the waves, softly murmuring to 
herself, and only at times interrupting her 
strange, mysterious whisper, when she ad- 
dressed her husband in a voice of entreaty . 
“ Do not reprove me here, beloved ; blame 
all others as you will, but heie, do not 
reprove me here. Surely you know the 
raison ! ” And, in truth, though he was 
trembling with excess of passion, he, with 
strong effort, kept himself from uttering a 
single word against her. 

She then brought up in her wet hand, 
which she had been holding under the 
waves, a coral necklace of such exquisite 
beauty, such sparkling brilliancy, as dazzled 
the eyes of all who beheld it. “ Take this,” 
said she, holding it out kindly to Bertalda ; 

I have ordered it to be brought, to make 
some amends for your loss, and do not, dear 
heart, be troubled any more.” 

But the knight rushed between them, and, 
snatching the beautiful ornament out of Un- 
dine’s hand, hurled it back into the flood, and 
in a flame of rage exclaimed : So, then, you 
have a connection with them forever ? In 
the name of all witches and enchanters, go 
and remain among them with your presents, 
you sorceress, and leave us human beings in 
peace 1 ” 

But poor Undine, with a look of mute 
amazement and eyes streaming with tears, 
ga^ed on him, her hand still stretched out, 
ju^ as it was when she had so lovingly 
oflired brilliant gift to Bertalda. She 
tp vHeep more and more, as if her 
heart bre|k, like a tender, innocent 

child, Mtterl} grieved. At last, all 
wearied out^ she said;-^ 

^‘Ato, dearest^ aB. is over now, — fare- 
well I They shall ■ do * you no harm ; only 
remain tme, Ih#' Pbwey'to keep 

them from ypt. 

I must go &-mf, evfea of 

youth and bliss. 0 woe' woe^ have' ypu 
done ! 0 woe, woe I ” , , ^ . ; 

And she vanished over the side 



Whether she plunged into the stream, or 
whether, like water melting into water, she 
flowed away with it, they knew not, her dis- 
appearance so much resembled both united, 
and neither by itself. But she was gone, 
gliding on with the Danube, instantly and 
completely ; only little waves were yet whis- 
pering and sobbing around the boat,* and 
they seemed almost distinctly to say, “0 
woe, woe I Ah, remain true 1 0 woe I ” 
But Huldbiand, in a passion of burning 
tears, threw himself upon the deck of the 
hark, and a deep swoon soon wrapped the 
wretched man in a blessed forgetfulness of 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WHAT FURTHEE HAPPENED TO HULDBRAND. 

The brief period of our mourning, — 
ought we to view it as a misfortune or as a 
blessing 1 I mean that deep mourning of the 
heart which gushes up from the very well- 
springs of our being ; that mourning, which 
becomes so perfectly one with the lost object 
of our affection, that this even ceases to he a 
lost thing to the sorrowing heart ; and which 
desires to make the whole life a holy office 
dedicated to the image of the departed, until 
we, too, pass that bourne which separates it 
from our view. 

Some men there are, indeed, who have this 
profound tenderness of spirit, and who thus 
consecrate their affections to the memory 
of the departed j but still their mourning 
I softens into an emotion of gentle melancholy, 
having n^ne of the intenseness of the first 
agony of separation. Other and foreign im- 
ages intervene, and impress themselves upon 
the mind ; we learn at last the transitory 
nature of everything earthly, even from that 
of our affliction ; and I cannot, therefore, hut 
view it as a misfortune that the period of 
our mourning is so brief. 

The lord of Ringstetten learnt the truth of 
this by experience ; but whether he derived 
any advantage from the knowledge, we shall 

* The original of this clause is, ^'nur flusterteu 
uocb Heine Welloben scblucbzend um den Kabu.” 
If tbe translator may be allowed to express his ad^ 
miration, without being considered intrusive, he 
would say that nothing could have been more 
conceived than this circumstance. 
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discover in tlie sequel of this Mstorj. At 
first he could do nothing but weep, weep as 
bitterly as the poor amiable Undine had 
wept, when he snatched out of her hand that 
brilliant ornament, with which she so beauti- 
fully wished to make amends for Bertalda^s 
loss. And then he stretched his hand out as 
she had done, and wept again like her with 
renewed violence. He cherished a secret 
hope that even the springs of life would at 
last become exhausted by weeping ; and, 
when we have been severely afflicted, has not 
a similar thought passed through the minds 
of many of us with a painful pleasure 1 
Bertalda wept with him ; and they li\ed 
together a long while at Castle Eingstetten 
in undisturbed qmet, honoring the memory 
of Undine, and having almost wholly forgot- 
ten their foimer attachment. 

Owing to this tender remembrance of 
Huldbrand, and to encourage him in conduct 
so exemplary, the good Undine, about this 
time, often visited his dreams ; she soothed 
him vith soft and affectionate caresses, and 
then went away again, weeping in silence ; 
so that when he awoke he sometimes knew 
not how his cheeks came to be so wet, — 
whether it was caused by her tears, or only 
by his own. 

But as time advanced, these visions became 
less frequent, and the severity of the knight’s 
sorrow was softened ; still, he might never 
while he lived, it nqay be, have entertained 
any other wish than thus to think of Undine 
in silence, and to speak of her in conversa- 
tion, had not the old fisherman arrived un- 
expectedly at the castle, and earnestly in- 
sisted on Bertalda’s returning with him, as 
his child. He had received information of 
Undine’s disappearance, and he was not will- 
ing to allow Bertalda to continue longer at 
the castle wdth the now unmarried knight. 

For,” said he, whether my daughter loves 
me or not, is at present what I care not to 
know ; hut her good name is at stake, and 
where that commands or forbids, not a word 
more need he said.” 

This resolution of the oM fisherman, and 
the fearful solitude that, on Bertalda’s depart- 
ure, threatened to oppress the knight in 
every hall and passage of the deserted castle, 
brought a circumstance into distinct con- 
sciousness, which, owing to his sorrow for 
Undine, had of late been slumbering and 
60 


completely forgotten, — I mean Ms attach- 
ment for the fair Bertalda ; and this he made 
known to her father. 

The fisherman had many objections to 
make to the proposed marriage. The old 
man had loved Undine with exceeding ten- 
derness, and it was doubtful to his mind 
whether the mere disappearance of his be- 
loved child could be properly viewed as her 
death. But, were it even granted that her 
corse were lying stiff and cold at the bottom 
of the Danube, or swept away by the current 
to the ocean, still Bertalda would not he 
guiltless in her death ; and it was unfitting 
for her to step into the place of the poor ban- 
ished wife. The fisherman, however, had 
felt a strong regard also for the knight : this, 
and the entreaties of his daughter, w ho had 
become much more gentle and respectful, as 
well as her tears for Undine, all exerted their 
influence ; and he must at last have been 
forced to give up his opposition, for he re- 
mained at the castle without objection, and a 
courier was sent off express to Father Heil- 
mann, wfflo, in former and happier days, had 
united Undine and Huldbrand, requesting 
him to come and perform the ceremony at 
the knight’s second marriage. 

But hardly had the holy man read through 
the letter from the lord of Eingstetten ere he 
set out upon the journey, and made much 
greater despatch on his way to the castle than 
the messenger from there had made in 
reaching him. Whenever his breath failed 
him in his rapid progress, or his old limbs 
ached with fatigue, he would say to himself : 

Perhaps I may still be in season to prevent 
a sin ; then sink not, weak and withered 
body, before I arrive at the end of my jour- 
ney ^ ” A^^ ■'vith renewed vigor he pressed 
forward, hurrying on without rest or repose, 
until, late one evening, he entered the em- 
bowered court-yard of Castle Eingstetten. 

The betrothed pair were sitting arm in arm 
under the trees, and the aged fisherman, in a 
thoughtful mood, sat near them. The mo- 
ment they saw Father Heilmann they rose 
with a spnng of joy, and pressed round him 
with eager welcome. But he, in few 
urged the bridegroom’*' to accompany hlAI 
the castle ; and when Huldhraiil stoo^ Mtiho 
with surprise, and delayed 

* Tbe Mroihed are called 
in (3-eiiaany. ] 
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Ms earnest request/ tlie pious priest said to 
Mm ; — 

Why do I then defer speahiiig, my lord 
of Eingstetten, until I can address you in 
private ? There is no occasion for the delay 
of a moment. What I have to say as much 
concerns Bertalda and the hsherman as your- 
self ; and what we cannot avoid healing at 
some time, it is best to hear as soon as pos- 
sible. Are you then so very certain, Knight 
Huldbrand, that your first mfe is actually 
dead ? It hardly appears so to me. I will 
say nothing, indeed, of the mysterious state 
in which she may be now existing ; in truth, 

I know nothing of it with certainty. But 
that she was a most devoted and faithful 
wife, so much is beyond all dispute. And 
for fourteen nights past she has appeared to 
me in a dream, standing at my bedside, 
wringing her tender hands in anguish, and 
imploring me with deep sighs : ‘ Ah, prevent 
him, dear father ! I am still living ! Ah ! 
save his life ! ah ! save his soul I ^ 

^^What tMs vision of the night could 
mean, I was at first unable to divine ; then 
came your messenger, and I have now 
hastened hither, not to unite, but, as I hope, 
to separate, what ought not to be joined to- 
gether. Leave her, Huldbrand ! Leave him, 
Bertalda 1 He still belongs to another ; and 
do you not see on his pale cheek the traces 
of that grief which the disappearance of his 
wife has produced there? That is not 
the look of a bridegroom, and the spirit 
breathes the presage on my soul : ‘ If you do 
not leave him, you will never, never be 
happy.^ ” 

The three felt in their inmost hearts that 
Tather Heilmann spoke the truth ; but still 
they affected not to believe him, or they 
strove ratber to resist their conviction. 
Even the old fisherman had become so in- 
fatuated, that he conceived the marriage to 
be now indispensable, as they had so often, 
during the time he had been with them, 
mutually agreed to l^e arrangement. They 
all, therefore^ with a determined and gloomy i 
eagerness, struggled tb^, repre^^ta- ^ 

lions and warao^ of the holy ma^ until, 
shaking his head and Oppressed with "sorrow, 
he finally quitted the castle, not choosing to 
accept their offered shelter eyen^ fqr; a ^ngk 
night, or indeed so much as to tasi4 htmor^l^ 
of the refreshment they brought hhd| : jftufd-; 


brand persuaded himself, however, that the 
priest was a mere visionary, and sent at day- 
break to a monk of the nearest monasteiy, 
who, without scruple, promised to perform 
the ceremony in a few days. 


CHAPTEE XYII 


THE KNIGHT'S HEEAM. 






It was at the earliest moment of dawn, 
when night begins faintly to brighten into 
morning twilight, that Huldbrand was lying 
on his couch, half waking and half sleeping. 
Whenever he attempted to compose himself 
to sleep, he was seized with an undefined 
terror, that made him shrink back from the 
enjoyment, as if his slumber were crowded 
with spectres. But w^henever he made an 
effort to rouse himself, the wings of a swan 
seemed to be waving around him, and sooth- 
ing him with the music of their motion, and 
thus in a soft delusion of the senses he sunk 
hack into his state of imperfect repose. 

At last, however, he must have fallen per- 
fectly asleep ; for, while the sound of the 
swan-wings was murmuring around him, he 
seemed to be lifted by tbeir regular strokes, 
and to be wafted far away over land and sea, 
and still their music swelled on his ear most 
sweetly. The music of the swan 1 the song 
of the swan ! ” he could not but repeat to 
himself every moment ; “ is it not a sure 
foreboding of death Probably, however, 
it had yet another meaning. All at once he 
seemed to be hovering over the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. A swan with her loud melody 
sung in his ear, that this was the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ; and while he was looking down 
upon the waves, they became transparent as 
crystal, so that he could see through them to 
the very bottom. 

At this a thrill of delight shot through 
Mm, for he could see Undine, where she was 
sitting beneath the clear domes of crystal. 
It is true, she was weeping very bitterly, and 
such was the excess of her griei that she 
bore only a faint resemblance to tbe bright 
and joyous being ah© had been during those 
happy days they had lived together at Castle 
Eingstetten, both on their arrival there and 
aQerwardj a short time before they set out 
.upon their ,%tal passage down the Danube. 
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The knight could not avoid dwelling upon 
all this with deep emotion, but it did not 
appear that Undine was aware of his pres- 
ence. 

Kuhleborn had meanwhile approached her, 
and was about to reprove her for weeping, 
when she assumed the boldness of superiority, 
and looked upon him with an air so majes- 
tic and commanding, that he was wellnigh 
terrihed and confounded by it. 

Although I too now dwell here beneath 
the waters,” said she, yet I have brought 
my soul with me ; and therefore I may well be 
allowed to weep, little as you may conceive 
the meaning of such tears. They are even a 
blessed privilege, as everything is such a 
privilege to one gifted with the true soul.” 

He shook his head with disbelief of what 
she said, and, after musing a moment or two, 
replied . And yet, niece, you are subject to 
our laws of the element, as a being of the 
same nature with ourselves ; and, should he 
prove unfaithful to you and many again, 
you are obliged to take away his life.” 

“ He remains a widower to this very hour,” 
replied Undine, and he still loves me with 
the passion of a sorrowful heart.” 

‘‘ He is, however, a bridegroom withal,” 
said Kuhleborn, with a chuckle of scorn ; 

and let only a few days wear away, and 
anon comes the priest with his nuptial bless- 
ing, and then you must go up and execute 
your share of the business, the death of the 
husband with two wives.” 

I have not the power,” returned Undine, 
with a smile. “ Do you not remember 1 I 
have sealed up the fountain securely, not 
only against myself but all of the same race.” | 

Sjtill, should he leave his castle,” said j 
Kuhleborn, or should he once allow the I 
fountain to be uncovered, what then 1 for i 
doubtless he thinks there is no great murder 
in such tiiiles.” * 

For that rery reason,” said Undine, still 
smiling amid her tears, “ for that very reason 
he is this moment hovering in spirit here 
over, the Mediterranean Sea, and dreaming 
of this voice of warning which our conversation 
ajOfords him. With a view to give him this 

^ er denkt gewiss Uutwevdg aii alle diese 

‘^^For he surely thmks UtiU of all 
these things.” The temptation to render this odd 
idiom, by some equivalent phrase in 

English was a whim too strong to be resisted. 


warning I have studiously disposed the whole 
vision.” 

That instant Kuhleboin, inflamed with 
rage, looked up at the knight, wrathfully 
threatened him, stamped upon the ground, 
and then, swift as the passion that possessed 
him, sprang up from beneath the waves. 
He seemed to swell in his fury to the size of 
a whale. Again the swans began to sing, to 
wave their wings, to fly ; the knight seemed 
to be soaring away over moimtains and 
streams, and at last to alight at Castle Bing- 
stetten, where he awoke upon his couch. 

Upon his couch he actually did awake, 
and his attendant, entering at the same mo- 
ment, informed him that Father Heilmann 
was still lingering in the neighborhood ; that 
he had, the evening before, met with him in 
the forest, where he was sheltering, himself 
under a booth, which he had formed by in- 
terw^eaving the branches of trees, and cover- 
ing them with moss and fine brushwood ; 
and that to the question, ^ What he was doing 
there, since he had so firmly refused to 
perform the nuptial ceremony I ’ his answer 
was : — 

There are yet other ceremonies to per- 
form, besides those at the altar of marriage ; 
and though I did not come to ofiBiciate at the 
wedding, I can still officiate at a \ery differ- 
ent solemnity. All things have their season, 
and we must be ready for them all. Besides, 
marrying and mourning are by no means 
very far from each other, as every one, not 
wilfully blinded, must know full well.” 

In consequence of these words and of his 
dream, the Snight made a variety of re- 
flections, some wild and some not unmixed 
with alarm. But a man is apt to consider it 
very disagreeable to give over an affair which 
he has once, settled in his mind as ceitain, 
and therefore all went on just according to 
the old arrangement. 


CHAPTEB XVIII. 

HOW THE miHHT HHLDBRAHD SOnlMHHSBli 
HIS MAREIAHE. ^ 

a U 

Should I relate to you the evefit^ rf 
marriage festival at Castle % 

would seem as if you were vifewto^<|R?^d4d 
asseniblage of bright and, 1^# 
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aH overspread witli a black mourmng crape, 
throiigb whose darkening veil the whole 
splendor appeared less to resemble pleasure 
than a mockery of the nothingness of all 
earthly joys. 

It was not that any spectral visitation dis- 
turbed the scene of festivity ; for the castle, 
as we well know, had been secured against 
the mischief and menaces of water-spirits. 
But the knight, the fisherman, and all the 
guests, were unable to banish the feeling 
that the chief personage of the feast was still 
wanting, and that this chief personage could 
be no other than the amiable Undine, so 
dear to them all. 

Whenever a door was heard to open, all 
eyes were involuntarily turned in that direc- 
tion ; and if it was nothing but the steward 
with new dishes, or the cup-bearer with a 
supply of wine of Ingher flavor than the last, 
they again looked down in sadness and dis- 
appointment ; while the flashes of wit and 
merriment that had been passing at times 
from one to another ceased, and were suc- 
ceeded by tears of mournful remembrance. 

The bride was the least thoughtful of the 
company, and therefore the most happy ; but 
even she, occasionally, found it dilcult to 
realize the fact that she was sitting at the 
head of the table, wearing a green garland 
and gold-embroidered garments, while Un- 
dine was lying a corse, stiff and cold, at the 
bottom of the Danube, or carried out by the 
cni^t into the ocean. For, ever since her 
father had suggested something of this sort, 
his words were continually soppding in her 
ear ; and this day, in particular, they would 
neither fade from her memory nor yield to 
other thoughts. 

Evening had scarcely arrived, when the 
company returned to their homes ; not dis- 
missed by the impatience of the bridegroom, 
as wedding-parties are sometimes broken up, 
but constrained solely by painful associations, 
joyless melancholy, and forebodings of evil. 
Bertalda retired with her maidens, and the 
knight with his attentoits, to undress ; but 
these young hridemaids a^d mfih 

was the gloomy tenor .of lesiivaJ, made 
no attempt to amuse’ Jmde or 
with the usual 

good-humor of the § I U f | 

Bertalda wushed to ^ 

she ordered them to^ IfcMf Sfe 


brilliant set of jewels, a present from Huld- 
brand, together with rich apparel and veils, 
that she might select from among them the 
biightest and most beautiful for her dress in 
the morning. The attendants rejoiced at 
this oppoitunity of pouring forth good wishes 
and promises of happiness to their young 
mistress, and failed not to extol the beauty 
of the bride with their liveliest eloquence. 
They became more and more absorbed in 
this admiration and flattery, until Bertalda 
at last, looking m a mirror, said with a sigh : — 

^‘Ah, but do you not see plainly how 
freckled I am growing 1 Look here on the 
side of my neck,^' 

They looked at the place, and found the 
freckles, indeed, as their fair mistress had 
said ; but they called them mere beauty- 
spots, the faintest touches of the sun, such as 
would only heighten the whiteness of her 
delicate complexion. Bertalda shook her 
head, and still viewed them as a blemish. 

“ And I couM remove them,^' she said at 
last, sighing. ^‘But the castle-fountain is 
covered, from which I formerly used to have 
that precious water, so purifying to the skin. 
0, had I this evening only a single flagon 
of it ! 

‘‘Is that alir* cried an alert waiting- 
maid, laughing, as she glided out of the 
apartment. 

“ She will not be so frantic,'^ said Bertalda, 
in a voice of inquiry and g^reeably surprised,, 
“ as to cause the stone cover of the fountain 
to he taken off this very evening ? ^ 

That instant they heard the tread of men 
already passing along the court-yard, and 
could see from the window where the officious 
girl was leading them directly up to the 
fountain, and that they carried levers and 
other instruments on their shoulders. 

“It is certainly my will/^ said Bertalda 
with a smile, “if it does not take them too 
long.'^ And, pleased with the thought that 
the merest hint from her was now sufficient 
to accomplish what had formerly been refused 
with a painful reproof, she looked down upon 
their operations in the bi%ht moonlight of 
the castle ^ourt. 

the ihen seiz^ the moimom stone^ as if 
ttey must exert all their strength in raising 
it ; some one of their number indeed would 
, occasionally S%h, when he recollected they 
.destroying, the** work of their former 
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beloved mistress. Their labor, however, was 
much hghter than they had expected. It 
seemed ab if some power from within the 
fountain itself aided them in raising the 
stona 

It certainly appears/’ said the worbnen 
to one another in astonishment, ^‘as if the 
confined water were become a jet or spouting 
fountain.” And the stone rose more and 
more, and, almost without the assistance of 
the work-people, rolled slowly away upon 
the pavement with a hollow sound. But an 
appearance, from the opening of the fountain, 
filled them with awe, as it rose like a white 
column of water : at first they imagined it to 
be a spouting fountain in good earnest, until 
they perceived the rising form to be a pale 
female, veiled in white. She wept bitterly, 
raised her hands above her head, and wrung 
them with anguish, as with slow and solemn 
step she moved toward the castle. The ser- 
vants shrunk back, and fled from the foun- 
tain ; while the bride, pale and motionless 
with horror, stood with her maidens at the 
mndow from which she had been viewing 
what passed without When the figure had 
now come close beneath their room, it looked 
up to them and uttered the low moaning of 
misery, and Bertalda thought she recognized 
through the veil the pale features of Undine. 
But the mourning form j)assed on, as sad, 
reluctant, and lingering as if going to the 
place of execution. Bertalda screamed to 
her maids to call the knight: not one of 
them dared to stir from her place ; and even 
the bride herself became again mute, as if 
trembling at the sound of her own voice. 

While they continued standing at the win- 
dow, overpowered with terror and motion- 
less as statues, the mysterious wanderer 
entered the castle, ascended the well-known 
stairs, and traversed the well-lmown halls, 
her tears ever flowing in silent woe. Alas, 
with what different emotions had she once! 
passed through these rooms ! 

The knight had, in the mean time, dis- 
missed his attendants. Half undressed, and 
in deep dejection, he was standing before a 
large mirror ; a wax taper burned dimly be- 
side Mm. At this moment he heard a low 
tapping at Ms door; the least perceptible 
touch of a finger. Undine had. formerly 
tapped in this way when she wished to amuse 
Mm with her endearing sportiveness. 



“ It is all illusion ! a mere freak of fancy ! ” 
said he to Mmself. I mnst to my nuptial 
bed.” 

'‘You must, indeed, but to a cold one !” 
he heard a voice, choked with sobs, repeat 
from without ; and then he saw, in the mir- 
ror, that the door of his room was slowly, 
slowly opened, and the white wanderer en- 
tered, and gently secured it behind her. 

^‘They have opened the fountain,” said 
she, in a low tone ; and now I am here, and 
you must die.” 

He felt in the shock and death-pause of 
his heart that this must, indeed, be his doom ; 
but, covering his eyes with his hands, he 
cried : Bo not, in my death-hour, do not 
drive me to distraction with terror. If you 
have a visage of horror behind that veil, do 
not lilt it ! Take my life, but let me not see 
you.” 

“ Alas 1 ” replied the wanderer, will you 
not, then, look upon me once more ? I am as 
beautiful now as when you wooed me on the 
peninsula ! ” 

0, would to God it were so ! ” sighed 
Huldbrand ; " and that I might die by a kiss 
from you 1 ” 

Most willingly do I grant your wish, my 
dearest love,” said she. And as she threw 
back her veil, her dear face met his view, 
smiling with celestial beauty. Trembling 
with love and the awe of approaching death, 
the knight stooped to give and receive the 
embrace. She kissed Mm with the holy kiss 
of heaven; but she relaxed not her hold, 
pressing Mm more passionately in her arms, 
and weeping as if she would weep away her 
souL Tears rushed into the knight’s eyes, 
while a thrill, both of bliss and agony,* shot 
through his heart, until he at last expired, 
sinking softly back from her fair arms, and 
resting npon the pillow of Ms couch, a corse. 

I have w^t Mm to death I ” said she to 
some domestics, who met her in the ante- 
chamber ; and, passing through the terrified 
group, she went slowly out and disappeared 
in the fountain. 

* The expression of the original is, 

Wehe/* a hlissfid a,gmvy or pmg. This 
opposite qualities, however hold the 
producing it, and however suited to W 

death-pang under such circumstawH a 

cmious felicity, rather too violent to ^e 
mitted in English. Phrases of Mad aroihOrla 
familiar In German. 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

HOW THE KNKtHT HULDBEAND WAS BUEIED 

Father Heilmahk had returned to the 
castle as soon as the death of the lord of Eing- 
stetten was made known in the neighboihood , 
and he arrived at the very hour when the 
monk, who had married the unfortunate cou- 
ple, was huirjing from the door, overcome 
with dismay and horror 

When Father Heilmann was informed of 
this, he replied “ It is all well , and now 
come the duties of my oflS.Ge, m which I have 
no need of an assistant 

He then began to console the biide, now 
become a widow, small as was the advantage 
her worldly and light-minded spirit derived 
from his kindness 

The old fisherman, on the other hand, 
though seaerely afiiicted, was far more re 
signed in regard to the fate of his son in law 
and the calamity of his daughter , and while 
Bertalda could not refrain from accusing Un- 
dine as a murderess and sorceress, the old 
man calmly said The event, after all, could 
not have happened otherwise I see nothmg 
m it but the judgment of God , and no one, 
I am sure, could have his heart more pierced 
by the death of Huldbrand, than she who 
was obliged to accomphsh his doom, — the 
poor foisaken Undme 

He then assisted in arrangmg the funeral 
solemmties as suited the rank of the de- 
ceased The knight was to be inteirod m 
a village chuichyard, m whose consecrated 
ground were the graves ot his ancestors , a 
place which they, as well as himself, had en- 
dowed with rich privileges and gifts His 
shield and helmet lay ui)on his coffin, ready 
to be lowered with it into the grave, for Lord 
Huldbrand, of Ringstetten, had died the last 
of his race , the mouineis began their sor 
rowful march, lifting the melancholy wail 
of their dirges amid the calm, unclouded 
heaven , Father Heilmann preceded the pro- 
cession, bearing a lofty crucifix, while Ber 
talda followed m her misery, supported by 
her aged father 

While proceeding in this manner, they 
suddenly saiv, in the midst of the dark-hab- 
ited mourning females in the widow^s tram, 
a snow-white figure, closely veiled, and wring 
mg its hands m the wild vehemence of sor- 


with a secret dread, started back, or on one 
side ; and, owmg to then mo\ einents, the 
others, next to whom the white strangei now 
came, were terrified still more, so as to pio- 
duce almost a complete disarrangement of the 
funeral tram Some of the mihtary escort 
ventured to address the figure, and attempt 
to remove it from the procession, but it 
seemeE to vamsh from under their hands, 
and yet was immediately seen advancing 
aganfj with slow and solemn step, among the 
followers of the body At last, in conse- 
quence of the shrinking away of the attend- 
ants, it came close behind Bertalda It now 
moved so slowly that the widow was not 
aware of its presence, and it walked meekl;y 
on behind, neithei suffering nor creating dis- 
turbance 

This continued until they came to the 
churchyard, where the processicm formed a 
ciiele round the open giave Then it was 
that Bei talda perceived her unhidden com- 
pamon, and piompted half by anger and half 
by terror, she commanded her to depart from 
the knight’s place of final rest But the 
veiled female, shakmg her head with a gentle 
refusal, laised her hands toward Bertalda, in 
lowly supplication, by which she was greatly 
moved, and could not but remember with 
tears how Undme had shown such sweetness 
of spirit on the Danube, when she held out 
to her the coral necklace 

Father Heilmaim now motioned with his 
hand, and gave order for all to observe per- 
fect stillness, that over the body, whose 
mound was wellnigh formed, they might 
breathe a prayer of silent devotion Ber- 
talda knelt, without speaking , and all knelt, 
even the grave diggers, who had now fin- 
ished then work But when they rose from 
this breathing of the heart, the white stranger 
had disappeared On the spot where she had 
kneeled, a httle spring of silver brightness 
was gushing out fioni the green turf, and it 
kept swelling and flowing onward, with a low 
murmur, till it almost encircled the mound 
of the knight’s grave ; it then continued its 
course, and emptied itself mto a calm 
which lay by the side of the oonseitafed 
ground Even to this day the 
of the village point out the spring ; and thdy 
cannot but cherish the behef t&l ii » Ihe 
poor deserted Undme, 
still fondly encircto her betoVeAW 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Colonel Capper, in his '^Ohsemtions on the Passage to India,” observes : ^The 
Arabian Mghts ' contain much cnrions and nseM observation. They are universally 
read and admired throughout Asia by all ranks of men, both old and young. Con- 
sidered, therefore, as an original work, descriptive as they are of the manners and cus- 
toms of the East in general, and of the Arabians in particular, they surely must be 
thought to merit the attention of the curious. Hor are they, in my opinion, desti- 
tute of merit in other respects ; for, although the extravagance of some of the stories 
is carried too far, yet on the whole one cannot help admiring the fancy and inven- 
tion of the author in striking out such a variety of pleasing incidents, — pleasing I 
will call them, because they have frequently afforded me much amusement ; nor do 
I envy any man his feelings who is above being pleased with them. But before any 
person decides upon the merit of these books he should be an eyewitness of the 
effect they produce on those who best understand them. I have more than once 
seen the Arabians in the desert, sitting round a fire, listening to these stories with 
such attention and pleasure as totally to forget the fatigue and hardship with which 
an instant before they were entirely overcome.” 

The great Orientalist, Silvester de Sacy, in his essay on the “ Thousand and One 
Nights,” says : — 

The literature of the East possesses no other works which could have obtained 
in Europe such celebrity and favor as has been accorded to ' Pilpay’s Eables * and 
the stories of * The Thousand and One Nights.* They have been translated into 
almost every language, and their readers have been legion. Their unequalled popu- 
larity is not, however, surprising, for they are at once calculated to charm and in- 
struct : they possess for the youthful reader an indescribable fascination, and even 
the reader of riper years may turn to them at times to find relaxation and amuse- 
ment. The vaunted antiquity and wisdom of the laws of Menoo, the oracular and 
sententious obscurity of the sacred books of the Chinese, the majestic and almost 
inspired eloquence of the Koran, the lofty epic of Talmiki, the sublime soiigs <tf 
Homer himself, or the transcendent meditations of Plato, — aH these grand 
ments of the human mind cannot rival in the foregoing respect these bbo^, 
which have, moreover, occasioned no revolution in the world, and ha^b tteiter 
caused blood to flow, nor armed sect against sect and nation against natiom * . . ^ . 
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Its success, each day increasing, has suffered nothing from the caprices of fash** 
ion or the change of manners. The drama of Schsller has supplanted the obsolete 
tragedy of Sophocles and ComeiUe. A deluge of crude recollections, Tain and 
friTolous, not to give it a harsher designation, coUeoted under the influence of inter- 
ested Tiews and personal passions, has put to silence the severe muse of history, ■ 
the science of Bodin and Montesquieu, the art of Suhy and Colbert, have become the 
possession of all; and, no longer folded m mystery, supply in our writings, as well 
as in our sulonSj entertainment and amusement. Still the Thousand and One 
Mghts ’ have always found editors, and expectation has been incessantly turned to 

the East for the completion of that long and wonderful succession of tales.” 

“ It appears to me to have been ongmally written in Syiia, and in the common 
language ; that it was never finished by its author, whether from death or any other 
cause; that subsequently others have endeavored to complete it, either by adding 
tales wliich were already known, though not belonging to the coUeotion, or embody- 
ing their own original productions, more or less iiigemous, which would account for 
the extreme dissimilarity to he remarked between many of the tales in the collection ; 
—that this IS also the reason why there is a want of unity as to the dHouement, of 
which there are two different accounts ; that the additional stories were appended at 
different periods, perhaps in different countries, though probably chiefly in Egypt ; 
and, finally, that all that can he asserted with any degree of prohabihty relative to 
the date of the composition of this hook is, that it is not ancient, — as is proved by 
the language in which it is written. This observation will therefore give the date 
of the composition of the collection somewhere in the middle of the ninth century 
of the Hegira, which makes its age to he about four hundred years.” 

Whatever doubt, however, may exist as to the particular country to which the 
“Arabian Nights" belong, it is generally admitted that they have been derived from 
the East. The Venetians, in whose hands the trade of the East almost exclusively 
rested in the Middle Ages, brought home and naturalized in Europe many of the 
ATa,h}a.-n fictions; and the Crusaders and the minstrels who accompanied them intro- 
duced many more. It is to the East, indeed, that we are indebted for many of our 
pppulat stories, more especially our nursery tales. The story of “ Jack the Giant- 
Hiller” has been traced by Sir John Malcolm to Persia. Mr. Morier and Sir Wil- 
Ousaley found among the same people the tradition of “ Whittington and his 
where the descendants of the old woman who was Puss’s owner became sover- 
eign^ th? country. Mr. Keightley, an author of considerable research and ability, 
Con<j4Lt«!^ Iw4he story of “ Sindhad the Sailor” was originally derived by the Arabs 
froni the ^Qdjesey” of Homer, and that it has travelled hack to Europe in the now 
shape into Vhi^ Orientsd imagination has moulded it. Some of the adventures, it 
ilpve great simflariiy to those of 'yiysses ; hut there appears to 
e’ other more generally accessible Oriental source for the tale in 


, to be Chinese. The other tales “are involved 
: gieat) fesoination and attractiveness are elements 
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generally known, tke Arabian MgMs’ Entertainments,” tke division into nights 
was omitted, and the conversation which is supposed to pass between Schahriar, 
Scheherazade, and Dinarzade, whenever daylight appears, interrupting the progress 
of the narration, was inserted only rarely, in Older to avoid weakening the unity 
and sequence of the stories. 

Lacking the space to give more than a standard illustration of this charming col- 
lection of tales, the present work contains in full the three most famous of the entire 
series, — “ Aladdin, or the 'Wonderful Lamp,” The Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor,” 
and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” 
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ALADDINT, OR THE WORDEEEHL LAMP. 


I N the capital of one of the richest and 
most extensive kingdoms of Cathay, the 
name of which does not at this moment 
occur, there lived a tailor named Mustafa, 
who had no other distinction than that of his 
trade. This tailor was very poor, the profits 
of his trade barely producing enough for 
himself, his wife, and a son, with whom God 
had blessed him, to subsist npon. 

Mustafa^s son, whose name was Aladdin, 
had been brought up in a very negligent 
manner, and had been left so much to him- 
self that he had contracted the most vicious 
habits of idleness and mischief, and had no 
reverence for the commands of his father or 
mother. Before he had passed the years of 
childhood, his parents could no longer keep 
him in the house. He generally went out 
early in the morning, and spent the whole 
day in playing in the public streets with boys 
who were as idle as himself. 

When he was old enough to learn a trade, 
his father, being unable to have him taught 
any other than that he himself followed, took 
him to his shop, and began to show him how 
he should use his needle. But neither kind- 
ness nor the fear of punishment could re- 
strain his volatile and restless disposition. 
Ho sooner was Mustafa’s back turned, than 
Aladdin was off, and returned no more during 
the whole day. His father continually chas- 
tised him ; still Aladdin remained incor- 
rigible, and Mustafa, to his great sorrow, was 
obliged to abandon Mm to his idle, va^bond 
kind of life. This conduct of his son gave 
him great pain, and the vexation of not being 
able to induce him to putsue a proper and 
reputable course of life brought on so obsti- 


nate and fatal a disease, that at the end of a 
few months it put an end to his existence. 

As Aladdin’s mother saw that her son 
never would follow the trade of his father, 
she shut up his shop, and converted all his 
stock and implements of trade into money, 
upon which, added to what she could earn by 
spinning cotton, she and her son subsisted. 

Aladdin now, no longer restrained by 
dread of his father, and regarding his mother 
so little that he even threatened her with 
violence whenever she attempted to remon- 
strate with him, gave himself completely ux> 
to a life of indolence and licentiousness. He 
continued to associate with persons of his 
own age, and was fonder than ever of enter- 
ing into all their tricks and fun. He pur- 
sued this course of life till he was fifteen 
years old, without showing the least spark of 
understanding of any sort, and without mak- 
ing the least reflection on what was to be his 
future lot. He was in this state, when, as he 
was one day playing with his companions in 
one of the public places, as was his usual 
custom, a stranger, who was going by, stopped 
and looked at him. 

This stranger was, in fact, a noted and 
learned magician, called, for distinction, the 
African magician. And indeed he was so 
styled with the greater propriety, as he was 
a native of Africa, and had arrived from 
part of the world only two days before^ | 

Whether this magician, who wast '^ell 
skilled in physiognomy, had remark^^lilW 
countenance of Aladdin the signs bt 
disposition as was best adapted to the pW- 
pose for which he had mndertalimf So long’ a 
journey, or not, ^ tmeeitein f fbut he Very 
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adroitly made liimself aco[iiaixited witli his & 
family, discovered who he was, and the sort h 
of character and disposition he possessed, y 
He was no sooner infomed of what he *u 
wished, than he went up to the yoimg man, 
and, taking him apart from his companions, g 
he asked him if his father^s name was not s. 
Mustafa, and whether he was not a tailor by s^ 

trade. « Yes, sir ” replied Aladdin, but he h 

has been dead this long time.^' ^ ^ 

At this speech the African magician threw I 
his arms around Aladdm’s neck, embraced 1 
and kissed him for some time, while the a 
tears seemed to run from his eyes, and his j 
bosom to heave with sighs. .Aladdin asked 1 
him what reason he had to weep. “Alas ! 
my child, replied the magician, “ how can I i 
do otherwise 1 I am your uncle ; your father i 
was my most excellent brother. I have been 

several years upon my journey, and at the very 

instant of my arrival in this place, and when 
I was congratulating myself in the hopes of 
seeing him, and giving him joy on my r^ 
turn, you inform me of his death. Can I 
then be so unfeeling as not to evince my grief, 
when I thus find myself deprived of my ex- 
pected consolation! What, however, alle- 
viates my affliction is, that, as fax as my recol- 
lection carries me, I discover many traces of 
your father in yonr countenance, and that I 
tave not been deceived in addressing myself 
to you.^’ He then asked Aladdin, putting at 
the same time his hand into his purse, where 
his mother lived, and as soon as he was an- 
swered, the African magician gave him a 
l^i^dfiil of small money, and said to him . 
son, go to your mother, and make my 
^ to her; tell her that I will come 

^ ^ sfee her to-morrow, if I have an oppor- 1 
I , j in order to afford myself the consola- 

^ fdoh ^ seeing the spot where my good brother 

I lived ^ many years, and where he at last 
I i finis^d his career.^^ 

The A^cau magician had no sooner quit- 
ted his new-emted^nephew^ than Aladdin 
ran to Ms 

money Ms stpp^eft uncle ^ven him. 
“ Pray, tell me, instant 

of his arrival, “ Whethex Ihaye not an un- 
cle ? ^ “ ITo, my child^^^ repw I jou 




nswered the bm 
ithePs brother, . 






even cried and embraced me, w’-hen I told 
him of my fathei^’s death. And to prove to 
you that he spoke the truth,” added he, show^- 
mg her the money -wMch he had received, 

“ see what he has given me. He bid me also 
give his kindest remembrances to you, and to 
say that he would, if he had time, come and 
see you to-morrow, as he was desirous of be- 
holding the house where my father lived and 
died.” “ It is true, indeed, my son,” replied 
Aladdin’s mother, “ that your lather had a 
brother, but he has been dead a long time, 
and I never heard him mention any other.” 
After this conversation, they said no more on 
the subject. 

The next day the African magician^ again 
accosted Aladdin, while he was pla^dng in 
another part of the city with thieo other 
boys. He embraced him as before, and put- 
ting two pieces of gold into his hand, “ Take 
this, my boy,” said he, “ and carry it to your 
‘ mother. Tell her that I intend to sup with 
her this evening, and to purchase what is 
necessary for us to regale ourselves ; but fiist 
, inform me in what quarter of the city I shall 

- find your house.” Aladdin gave him the 
> necessary information, and the magician de- 

- parted. 

f Aladdin carried the two pieces of gold to 
[ Ms mother, and when he had told her of his 
f supposed uncle’s intentions, she went out and 
t procured a supply of good provisions ; and 
B as she was unprovided with a sufficient qiian- 

- tity of chma or earthenware, she borrowed 
a what she might want from her neighbor. 

She was busily employed during the whole 
Y day in preparing for night ; and in the eveii- 
e ing, when everything was ready, she desired 
•- Aladdin, as his uncle might not know where 

to find the house, to go into the street, and 
jr if he saw him to show Mm the way. 
jt Although Aladdin had pointed out to the 

magician the exact situation of his mother s 
b- honse, he was nevertheless ready to go ; but 
n at the very moment that he reached the door 
le he heard some person knock. Aladdin in- 
a. stantly opened it, and saw the African, bring- 
it ing several bottles of wine and various sorts 
a- of fruit for tkem to regale with. 

>u lYhen he had given Aladdin all the thin^ 

h that he had brought, he paid Ms respects to Ms 

ift tooths, and requested her to show him the 

placb-yrhexeihis brother Miistafa w^ accus- 
fe^ temed to sit upon the sdffi. She had no 
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sooner pointed it out than lie prostrated him- 
self before it ; kissed the place several times, 
while the tears seemed to run in abundance 
from his eyes. My poor brother/^ he ex- . 
claimed, how nnfortiinate am I not to have 
arrived time enough to receive your embraces 
once more before you died ] ” The mother 
of Aladdin begged this pretended brother to 
sit in the place her husband used to occupy, 
but he would by no means hear of it. No,” 
he cried, “ I will not do that : give me leave, 
however, to seat myself opposite ; that if I 
am deprived of the pleasure of seeing him 
here in person, sitting like the father of a 
family that is so dear to me, I may at least 
look at the spot as if he were present.” 
Aladdin’s mother pressed him no further, 
but permitted him to take whatever seat he 
chose. 

When the magician had taken the seat 
which he had chosen, he began to enter into 
a conversation with Aladdin’s mother. “ Do 
not be surprised, my good sister,” he said, 

at never having seen me during the whole of 
tlie time you have been married to my late 
brother Mustafa. It is full forty years since 
I left this country, of which I am a native, as 
well as himself. In the course of this long 
period, I first travelled through India, Per- 
sia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt ; and after 
passing a considerable time in all the finest 
and most remarkable cities in those coimtries, 
I went into Africa, where I resided for a- 
great length of time. At last, as it is the 
natural disposition of man, how distant so- 
ever he may be from the place of his bkth, 
never to forget his native country, nor lose 
the recollection of his family, his friends, and 
the companions of his youth, the desire of 
seeing mine, and of once more embracing my 
dear brother, took so powerful a hold of my 
mind, that I felt myself sufficiently strong 
again to undergo the fatigue of so long a 
journey. I therefore set about all the neces- 
saiy preparations, and began my travels. It 
is useless to mention the length of time I was 
thus employed, the various obstacles I had to 
encounter, and all the fatigue I suffered be-- 
fore I arrived at the end of my labors. 
Notibing, however, so much mortified me, or 
gave me so much pain, in aH my travels, as 
the intelligence of the death of my poor 
brother, whom I so tenderly loved, and whose 
memory I must ever respect, I have traced 
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almost every feature of bis countenance in 
the face of my nephew ; and it was this that 
enabled me to distinguish him from the other 
young persons with whom he was. He can 
inform yon in what manner I received the 
melancholy news that my brother no longer 
lived. We must, however, praise God lor all 
things ; and I console myself in finding him 
again alive in his son.” 

The magician, perceiving that Aladdin’s 
mother was very much affected at this con- 
versation about her husband, and that the 
recollection of him renewed her grief, changed 
the subject ; and, turning towards Aladdin, 
he asked him his name. “ I am called Alatl- 
din,” he answered. Well, then, Aladdin,” 
said the magician, “how do you employ 
yourself? Are you acquainted with any 
trade ? ” 

At this speech Aladdin hung down his 
head, and was much disconcerted ; but his 
mother answered for him. “Aladdin,” she 
said, “ IS a very idle boy. His father did all 
he could to make him learn his business, but 
be could not accomplish it ; and since his 
death, in spite of everything I can say, he 
will learn nothmg, hut leads the idle life of 
a vagabond, though I talk to him on the sub- 
ject every day of my life. He spends all his 
time at play with other boys, as you saw him, 
without considering that he is no longer a 
child ; and if you cannot make him ashamed 
of himself, and profit by your advice, I shall 
utterly despair that he will ever be good for 
anything. He knows very well that his fa- 
ther has left us nothing to live upon, and 
sees that, though I pass the whole day in 
spinning cotton, I can hardly get bread for us 
to eat. In short, I am resolved soon to shut 
my doors against him, and make him seek 
his own livelihood.” 

Saying this, the good woman burst into 
tears. “ This is not right, Aladdin,” said the 
magician j “ you must, nephew, think of sup- 
porting yourself and working for your bread. 
There is a variety of trades ; consider if th^e 
'is not one you have an inclinatio?i fo^ fc, 
preference to another. Perhaps th|itw|i|c|i^ 
yonr father followed disijleases you,|4n4|Pi 
would rather be brought up to wSftf 
Come, come, don’t conce^ ytOT^ofc|mp|^ 
give it freely, and I may perW|| W ” 

I As he found that Aladdin 
1 he went on thtii ; ^ If ynh Mv4 am 
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iection to learning any trade, and yet wish choice of one. The ma^cian bought it, to- 
to he a respectable and honest character, I gather with everything that was necessary to 
wiU procure you a shop, and furnish it with complete the dress, and paid the whole 
rich !tuffs and fine sorts of linens; you shaU without asking the merchant to make any 

^ wCiladdm saw h^self thus magnifi^ 
SiSr your hfe will pass respectably. Con- cently dressed from head to foo^ he returned 
^ yom own inclmalons, and teR me can- his uncle a thousand thanks ; the magician, 
didly what you think of the plan. You will on his part, agam promwed never to forsake 

Wiio. J JT filwfiva witVi InTri. 




This offer flattered the vanity of Aladdin then conducted Aladto to the most fre- 
very much ; and he was the more averse to (luented parts of the city, particularly where 

_ .. t v 1 n ■mnat. ATtnlpTit. TnprenfiTit.ci 


any manual^ccupation because he knew well the shops of the most opulent merchants 


enoucrh that the shops which contained goods were; and when he was come to the street 
of this sort were much frequented, and the where the shops of stuffs and fine linens 
merchants themselves well dressed and high- were, he said to Aladdin, “You will soon 
ly esteemed. He hinted, therefore, to the become a merchant such as one of these. It 
magician, whom he considered as his uncle, is proper that you should frequent this place, 
that he was much more inclined to the latter and become acquainted with them. After 
plan, and that he should all his life continue this he took him to the largest and nn^t 
sensible of the obligation he was nnder to noted mosques, to the khans where all the 
him. “ Smce, then, this employment is foreign merchants lived, and through every 
agreeable to you,” replied the magician, “I part of the sultan’s palace, where he had 
will take you with me to-morrow, and have leave to enter. Having at length gone with 
you properly and handsomely dressed, as be- him over every part of the city worth seeing, 
comes one of the richest merchants of this they came to the khan where the magician 
city, and then we wiU procure a shop in the had hired an apartment. They found several 
way I propose.” merchants with whom he had made some 

The mother of Aladdin, who had not hith- slight acquaintance since his arrival, and 
Crto been convinced that the magician was in whom he had now invited to partake of a 

fact the brother of her husband, no longer repast, in order to introduce Ms pretended 

doubted it when he promised to do so much nephew to them. 

good for her son. She thanked him sincerely The entertainment was not over till the 
for Ms kind intentions, and, after having evening, Aladdin then wished to take leave 
charged Aladdin to conduct himself so as to of his uncle, and go home j the magician, 

, j^ve worthy of the good fortune his uncle however, would not suffer him to go alone, 

i ihad led him to expect, she served up the hut conducted him back to Ms mother’s 

I ^ l^per. The conversation during the whole When she saw her son so handsomely dressed, 
i Ihe supper lasted turned on the same she was transported with joy, and bestowed a 
I subject, apd continued till the magician, who thousand blessings on tbe magician, who had 
^ I Ip^heived that the night was far advanced, been at so great an expense on her dear 
^took leave of Aladdin and Ms mother, and child’s account. “Generous relation,” she 
^ . i exclaimed, “I know not how to thank you 

^The fii^gleaan did not fail to return the enough for your great liberality. My son, I 
next ihOWung the "widow of Mustafa the am aware, is not worthy of so much generos- 
tailor, as te had ptoihisecb .| He took Alad- ity ; and he wiH be wicked indeed if he ever 
din with' Min,; and cbndticied Hm to a mer-* prove ungrateful to you, or does not conduct 
chant's wbeTe Made of the finest stuffe Mmself so as to deserve, and be an ornament 
were sold* He iuadie Aladdin tty on such as to, the excelleaut situation you are about to 
seemed to fit Mm, aEt<^ selecting thosO place Mm in. For my part,” added she, “1 
he Hked best, My fiephew,^ thank you with my whole sonl ; may you 

cian, “ choose such lyou axe most pleaded live many happy years, and witness my son’s 


out of this liumben”^^ 
jbecaMty of Ms neiv tiic 


who cannot prove 






good intern 
ur advice.” 
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** Aladdin,’' replied tiie magician, “is a 
good boy. He seems to pay attention to 
wbat I say, I have no doubt but we shall 
make him what we wish. I am sorry for 
one thing, and that is, that I am not able to 
perform all my promises to-morrow. It is 
Friday, and on that day the shops are shut ; 
and it is impossible either to hire one or fur- 
nish it with goods, because all the merchants 
are absent and engaged in their several 
amusements. We will, however, settle this 
business on Saturday ; and I will come here 
to-morrow to take Aladdin and show him 
the public gardens, in which people of repu- 
tation constantly walk and amuse themselves. 
He has probably hitherto been ignorant of 
the way in which they pass their time there. 
He has associated only with boys, but he 
must now learn to live with men.” The ma- 
gician then took his leave, and departed. In 
the mean time Aladdin, who was dehghted 
at seeing himself so well dressed, was still 
more pleased at the idea of going to the gar- 
dens an the environs of the city. He had 
never been outside of the gates, nor seen the 
neighboring country, which was very beau- 
tiful. 

The next morning Aladdin got up and 
dressed himself very early, in order to be 
ready to set out at the moment his uncle 
called for him. After waiting some time, 
and which he thought an age, he became so 
impatient that he opened the door, and stood 
on the outside to watch for his uncle. The 
moment he saw him coming he went and in- 
formed his mother of it, took leave of her, 
shut the door, and ran to meet him. 

The magician behaved in the most affec- 
tionate manner to Aladdin. “Come, my 
good boy,” said he, with a smile, “ I will to- 
day show you some very fine things.” He 
conducted him out at a gate that led to some 
large and handsome houses, or rather magnifi- 
cent palaces, each having a beautiful garden, 
in which they had the liberty of walking. 
At each palace they came to he asked Alad- 
din if it were not very beautiful ; while the 
latter often prevented this question by ex- 
claiming, when a new one presented itself, 
“ 0 uncle, here is one much mct'e beautiful 
than those we have before seen 1 ” In the 
mean time they kept going on into the coun- 
try, and the cunning laoiagiciaa, who wanted 
to go styi^iirther for the pmrpose of putting 


a design which he had in his he£ 
cution, went into one of these ! 
sat down by the side of a large h 
water, which received its supp] 
the jaws of a bronze lion. Hi 
tended to be very tired, in oi 
Aladdin an opportunity of res 
dear nephew,” he said, “you i 
tigued as well as myself. Let us rest our- 
selves here a little while, and get fresh 
strength to pursue our walk.” 

When they were seated, the magician took 
out from a piece of Imen cloth which was at- 
tached to his girdle various sorts of fruits and 
some cakes with which he had provided him- 
self, and spread them on the hank before 
them. He divided a cake bet-ween himself 
and Aladdin, and gave him leave to eat 
whatever fruit he liked best. While they 
were eating he gave his pretended nephew 
much good advice, desniug him to leave off 
playing with hoys, and to associate with in- 
telligent and prudent men ; to pay every at- 
tention to them, and to profit from their con- 
versation. “You will very soon,” said he, 
“be a man yourself, and you cannot too scon 
accustom yourself to their manners and be- 
havior.” When they had finished their slight 
repast, they got up and pursued their way by 
the side of gardens, which were separated 
from each other by a small fosse, that served 
chiefly to mark the limits of each, and not 
to prevent the communication between them, 
the honesty of the inhabitants of this city 
making it unnecessary for them to take other 
means of preventing any injury. The magi- 
cian insensibly led Aladdin much farther 
than the gardens extended ; and they walked 
on through the country tDl they came into 
the neighborhood of the mountam. 

Aladdm, who had never before taken so 
long a walk, felt himself very much tired. 
“Where are we going, my dear uncle ? ” said 
he. “ We have got much farther than the 
gardens, and I can see nothing hut hills and 
mountains before us. And if we go on any 
farther, I know not whether I shall 
strength enough to walk back to the 
“ Take courage, nephew,” replied 
teuded uncle ; “ I wish to show 
garden that far surpasses all foW 
erto seen. It is not far | Ihd 

after your arrival you wilj 
Sony you would hare feen th hate dwe 
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thus near it and not gone on to see.” Alad- done to deserve such severity t ” _ ‘‘ I have 
i^iT^ ^as persuaded to proceed, and the magi- my reasons for it, replied the magician j I 
eian led him on considerahly farther, amusing am your uncle, and consider myself as your 
liim all the time with, entertaining stories, to father, and you ought not to make me any 
heouile the way, and make it less fatiguing answer. Do not, however, my hoy,” added 
and unpleasant. H m a mlder tone of /oice, « he at all 

They at length came to a narrow vaHey, afraid ; I desire nothing of you hut that you 
Bituated between two moderately sized moun- obey me most implicitly ; and this you must 
tains of nearly the same height. This was do, if you wish to render yourself worthy of 
the particular spot to which the magician the great advantages I mean to afford you.” 
wished to bring Aladdin, in order to put in These fine speeches of the mapcian in some 
execution the grand project that was the sole measure lessened the fright of Aladdin ; and 
cause of his coming from the extremity of when the former saw him less alarmed, “You 
Afiiea to Cathay. '‘We shaU now,” said he have observed,” he said, “ what I have done 
to Aladdin, "go no farther ; and I shall here by virtue of my perfumes and the words that 
unfold to your view some extraordinary I pronounced. You are now to be informed 
things hitherto imknown to mortals ; and that under the stone which you see here 
whicdi, when you shall have seen, you will there is a concealed treasure destined for you; 
thank me a thousand tunes for having made and which will one day render you richer 
you an eyewitness of. They are indeed than any of the most powerful potentates 
such wonders as no one besides yourself ■will of tbe earth. It is, moreover, the fact, 
ever have seen. I am now going to strike a that no one in the world but you can be 
light, and do you, in the mean time, collect •ftp^rmitted to touch or lift up this stone and 
all the dry sticks and leaves that you can go bentllhkit. Even I myself am not able 
find, in order to make a fire.” to approach it, and to take possession of the 

There were so many pieces of diy sticks treasure which is under it. And, in order 
scattered about, that Aladdin had collected to insure yom success, you must observe 
more than was sufficient for his purpose by and execute in every respect, even to the 
I the time the magician had lighted his match, minutest pomt, what am now going to 
He then set them on fire ; and, ^ soon as instruct you in. This is a matter of the 
they were in a blaze, the magician threw a greatest consec[uence both to you and to 
certaiu perfume, which he had ready in his myself.” 

hand, upon them. A thick and dense smoke Wrapped in astonishment at everything he 

iminediately arose, which seemed to unfold had seen and heard, and full of the idea of 
itself in consequence of some mysterious this treasure, which the magician said was to 
^ords pronounced hy the magician, and which make him forever happy, Aladdin forgot 
4W&1 did not in the least comprehend, everything else that had passed. "Well, my 
I At the same instant the ground slightly dear uncle,” he exclaimed, as he got up, 
shook, and, opening in the spot where they what must I do 1 Tell me ; I am ready to 
I ; stood, discovered a square stone about a foot obey you in everything.” " I heartily rejoice, 

. and a half hcoad, placed horizontaHy, with a my hoy,” replied the magician, embracing 
ring in the centre for the purpose of Aladdin, " that you have made so good a res- 
M olution. Come to me ; take hold of this 

; Alad& was fheadfully alarmed at these ring, and lift up the stone.” " I am not 
thin|ai,!a^^'^p||^oiit to strong enough, uncle,” saM Aladdin; "you 

must help me,” "No, no,” answered the 
ma^cian ; “you have no occasion for my 
him in an .mahh^i, gave him at assistance ; we shall neither of us do any 
the same niomeut 'a blow w&cli not; only good, if I attempt to help you ; you must lift 
heat him down; t^ut neaHy knocked so^ of it up entirely by yourself. Pronounce only 
his teeth out. ) Poor AMdins^ with tears in the name of your father and your ^nd- 
his eyes, and the bloCd^sliemiTlg 'from his fhther, take hold of the ring, and lift it ; it 
mouth, and trembling ini every limb, got up. will come without any difficulty.” Aladdin 


ily deal- uncle,” he cried, ‘ 
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raised tlie stone without any trouble, and ■ 
laid it on one side. 

When the stone was taken away, a small 
cavern was visible, between three and four 
ieet deep, at the bottom of which there ap- : 
peared a door, with steps to go down still 
lower. *^You must now, my good boy,” 
said the magician to Aladdm, “ observe very 
exactly everything I am gomg to tell you. 
Go down into this cavern, and when you 
have come to the bottom of the steps which 
you see, you will peiceive an open door, 
leading into a laige vaulted space, divided 
into thiee successive halls. In each of these 
you will perceive, on both sides of you, four 
bronze vases, as large as tubs, full of gold 
and silver; but you must take particular 
care not to touch any of it. When you get 
into the fiiat hall, take up your robe and 
bind it round you. Then observe, and go on 
to the second without stopping, and thence, 
in the same manner, to the third. Above all, 
however, be very particular not to go near 
the walls, nor even to touch them with your 
robe ; for if any part of your dress comes in 
contact with them, your instant death will 
be the inevitable consequence. This is the 
reason of my having desired you to fasten 
your robe closely round you. At the ex- 
tremity of the third hall theie is a door, 
leading to a garden planted with beautiful 
trees, all of which are full of fruit. Go on 
straight forward, and pursue a path which 
you wiU perceive, and which will bring you 
to the bottom of a flight of fifty steps, at the 
top of which is a terrace. When you shall 
have ascended the terrace, you will observe a 
niche before you, m which there is a lighted 
lamp. Take the lamp, and extmguish it. 
Then Ihrow out the wick, and the hquid that 
is within, and put it in your bosom. When j 
you have done this, bring it to me. Do not j 
be afraid of staining your dress, as what is 
withm the lamp is not oil ; and when you 
have thrown it out, the lamp will dry directly. 
If you should feel yourself very desirous of 
gathering any of the fruit in the garden, you 
may do so ; and there is nothing to prevent 
your taking as much as you please.” 

When the magician had given Uiese direc- 
tions to Aladdin, he took a ring from to 
finger, and gave it to his pretended nepheP; 
telling him, at the same time, that it was a 
preservative against every evil that might 


otherwise happen to him, and again bade him 
be mindful of everything he had said to him. 

Go, my child,” added he, “ descend boldly ; 
we shall now both of us become immensely 
lich for the rest of our lives.” 

Aladdm gave a sprmg, jumped into the 
openmg with a willing mind, and went down 
to the bottom of the steps. He found the 
three halls exactly answering the description 
the magician had given of them. He passed 
through them with the greatest precaution 
possible, as he was fearful he might he 
killed if he (pd not most strictly observe all 
the directions he had received. He went on 
to the garden, and ascended to the terrace 
without stopping. He took the lamp, as it 
stood lighted in the niche, threw out its con- 
tents, and, observing that it was, as the magi- 
cian had] said, quite dry, he put it into his 
bosom. He then came down the terrace, and 
stopped in the garden to examine the fruit, 
which he had only seen for an instant, as he 
passed along. The trees of this garden were 
an fuR of the most extraordinary fruit. Each 
tree bore a sort of a different color. Some 
were white, others sparkling and transparent, 
like crystal ; some were red, and of different 
shades, others green, blue, violet ; some of a 
yeRowishhue, — in short, of almost every col- 
or. The white were pearls ; the sparkling and 
transparent were thamonds ; the deep red 
were rubies ; the paler, a particular sort of 
ruby, caRed balass ; the green, emeralds ; the 
blue, turquoises ; the violet, amethysts ; 
those tinged with yeRow, sapphires ; in the 
same way, aR the other colored fruits were 
varieties of precious stones ; and the whole 
of them were of the largest size, and more 
perfect than were ever seen in the world. 
Aladdin, who knew neither their beauty nor 
their value, was not at aR struck with the 
appearance of them, which did not the least 
suit his taste, like the figs, grapes, and other 
exceRent fruits, common in Cathay. As he 
was not yet of an age to be acquainted with 
their value, he thought they were all only 
pieces of colored glass, and did not ther^pre 
attach any value to them. The vaa^l^j ^ 
however, and contrast of so many 
M colors, as well as the brilll^c^, 
traordinary size of each sot% 
tempted him to gather somp Ahi 

he took so many of every oohtr 
■ , both his pockets, as #iell| life two 
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purses tiat the magician had hought for him meats, experiments in geomancy, fumiga- 
at tlie time he made him a present of his new tions, and reading books of magic, he had at 
dress, that everything he wore might he length discovered that there was in the woild 
eqnally new ; and as his pockets, which were a ceitain wonderful lamp, the possession of 
already Ml, conld not hold his two purses, which would make him the most poweifiil 
he fastened them on each side of his gudle, monarch in the universe, if he were so for- 
or sash and also wrapped some in its folds, tunate as to obtam it. By a late experiment 
as it was of silk, and made veiy ML In in geomancy he had discovered that this 
this manner he carried them so as they lamp was in a snbtemneous place in the 
conld not fall ont. He did not even neglect middle of Cathay, in the very spot and un- 
to fill his bosom quite Ml, between his robe der the very circumstances that have just 
and shirt. I^een detailed. Thoroughly persuaded of the 

Laden 'in this manner with the most xm- truth of this discovery, he had come from 
mense treasure, though ignorant of its value, the remotest pait of Afiica, and after a long 
Aladdin made haste through the thiee halls, and painful journey had airived in the city 
in order that he might not make the magician that was nearest this treasure. But though 
wait too long. Having proceeded through the lamp was certainly in the place which he 
them with the same caution as before, he be- had found out, he was nevertheless not per- 
gan to ascend the steps he had come down, nutted to take it away himself, nor to go in 
and presented himself at the entrance of the person to the very spot where it was. It v as 
cave, where the magician was impatiently absolutely necessary that another person 
waiting for him. As soon as Aladdin had should go down to take it, and then put it 
perceived him, he called out, “ Give me your into his hands. It was for this reason that 
hand, uncle, to help me up.’^ “ You had bet- he had addressed himself to Aladdin, who 
ter, ray dear boy,^^ replied the magician, seemed to him to be an artless youth, and 
“ first give me the lamp, as that will only well adapted to perform the service he ex- 
embairass you.’^ It is not at all in my pected from him ; and he had resolved, as 
way,” said Aladdin, and I will give it to soon as he had got the lamp from him, to 
you when I am out.” The magician still raise the last fumigation, pronounce the two 
persevered in wishing to get the lamp be- magic words which produced the effect al- 
fore he helped Aladdin out of the cave ; but ready seen, and sacrifice poor Aladdin to his 
the latter had in fact so covered it with the avarice and wickedness, that he might not 
fruit of the trees, that he absolutely refused have an existing witness of his being in pos- 
to give it till he had got out of the cave, session of the lamp. The blow he had given 
The African magician was in the greatest Aladdin, as well as the authority he ex- 
d^pair at the obstinate resistance the boy ercised over him, were only for the purpose 
; he put himself into the most violent of accustoming him to fear him and obey all 
rage ; he threw a little perfume upon the fibre his orders without hesitation ; that when 
which he had taken care to keep up, and he Aladdin had got possession of the wonderful 
I hM hardly pronounced two magic words be- lamp he might instantly deliver it to him. 

which served to shut up the The reverse, however, of what he ^ both 
efitiraiifec ifea* fhe cavern, returned of its own wished and expected, came to pass ; lor he 
accord M with all the earth over it, was so much in a hurry to put an end to 

exactly in fa same state it was when the poor Aladdin, only because he was afrmd 
magiciah an4 'siyaddin arrived there. that, while he was contesting the matter with 

'iwM ^thai^ African ma- him, some person might come and make that 


tailor, as he had boaste< 
not the uncle of A'lad* 
probahly 

there ; as that is a couu 
more studied than in ari^ 
himself up to it from” 
and after nearly forty ye 




Mu^fa the public which he wished to he kept secret, 
jifrid coiasequently that he completely Mled in his object. 

Wh4r fa tnagician lound aH hm hopes 
hfa and expectations forever blasted, he had only 
TO is ■ po method to piirsu% and fat was to re^ 

offiMhfelSak given turn to Africa, which he in fact did the very 
lis "eariiedt ^’youlh' ; same day. He pursued his journey al<mg 
x5.^Mf||mtoCj|iant-d^ most private roads, in order to avoid i the 
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city where lie had met with Aladdin, He 
■was also afraid to meet any person who 
might have seen him walk out with him and 
come back without him. 

To judge from all these circumstances, it 
might naturally be supposed that Aladdin 
was gone forever ; and indeed the magician 
himself, who thought he had thus destroyed 
him, had not paid any attention to the ring 
which he had placed on his finger, and which 
was now about to render Aladdin the most 
essential service, and to save him. Aladdin 
knew not the wonderful qualities either of 
that or the lamp ; and it is indeed astonish* 
ing that the loss of both of them did not 
drive the magician to absolute despair ; but 
persons of his profession are so accustomed 
to defeat, and so many events happen to them 
contrary to their wishes, that they never 
cease from endeavoring to conquer every 
misfortune by charms, visions, and enchant- 
ments, 

Aladdin, who did not expect this wicked 
action from his pretended uncle, after all the 
kindness and generosity which the latter had 
evinced towards him, experienced a degree 
0/ surprise and astonishment easier to con- 
ceive than explain. When he found himself 
as it were buried alive, he called aloud a ! 
thousand times to his uncle, telling him he ' 
was ready to give him the lamp. But all his 
ciies were useless, and having no other means 
of making himself heard, he remained in ' 
perfect darkness. Giving, at length, a little 
cessation to Ms tears, he went down to the 
bottom of the flight of stairs, intending to 
look for the light in the garden where he 
had been before. But the walls, wMch had 
been opened by enchantment, were now shut 
by the same means. He felt all around him, 
to the right and left, several times, but could 
not discover the least opening. He then re- 
doubled his cries and tears, sat down upon the 
step of his dungeon, without hoping ever 
again to see the light of day, and with the 
melancholy conviction that he should only 
pass from the darkness which now encom- 
passed him to the shades of an inevitahle 
and speedy death. 

Aladdin remained two days in this state, 
without either eating or drinking. On the 
third day, regarding Ms death as certain, he 
lifted up his hands, and, joining them as in 
the act of prayer, he wholly resigned him- 


self to the will of God, and uttered in a 
loud tone of voice: There is no strength or 
power hut in the high and great God.-'' In 
this action of joining Ms hands, he happened 
to rub the ring which the African magician 
had put upon Ms Anger, and of the virtue 
of which he was as yet ignorant. Upon its 
being thus rubbed, a genie of an enormous 
figure and most horrid countenance instant- 
ly appeared before him ; he was so tall, that 
his head touched the vaulted roof, and he 
addressed these words to Aladdin : “ What 
do you wish ^ I am ready to obey you as 
your slave ; as the slave of him who has the 
ring on Ms finger ; I and the other slaves of 
the ring.” 

At any other moment, and on any other 
occasion, Aladdin, who was totally unaccus- 
tomed to such appearances, would have been 
so frightened at the sight of such a wonder- 
ful figure, he would have been unable to 
speak ; but he was so entirely preoccupied 
with the dange:|: and peril of Ms situation, 
that he answered without the least hesita- 
tion: Whoever you are, take me, if you are 
able, out of tMs place.” He had scarcely pro- 
nounced these words when the earth opened, 
and he found himself on the outside of the 
cave, and at the very spot to which the ma- 
gician had brought him. It is easy to be 
conceived that after having remained in 
complete darkness for so long a time, Alad- 
din had at first some difficulty in support- 
ing the brightness of open day. By degrees, 
however, his eyes became accustomed to the 
light, and on looking round him he was sur- 
prised to find not the least opening in the 
earth. He could not comprehend in what 
manner he had so suddenly come out of it. 
There was only the place where the fire had 
been made, which he recollected was close to 
the entrance of the cave. Looking round 
towards the city, he perceived it surrounded 
by the gaKlens, and thus knew the road he 
had come with the magician. He returned 
the same way, thanking God for havii^g 
again permitted him to behold and revj# 
the face of the earth, which he had ^Mte 
despaired of doing. 4 1 ^ f i 

He arrived at the dty, but ii If fh 
great difficulty that he got hmfe. |f|^, le 
was within the door, the Joy he 
at a^in seeing Ms metipri fite 

weak state he was iu ftcfh ditea 
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anything for the space of three days, made and toot him away to see the palaces a,na 
him famt, and it was some time before he gardens round the city ; what had beial en 
came to tonseK. His mother, who had al- him on the road, and at the place be- 
leadv wept for him as lost or dead, seeing tween the two mountams, where the magi- 
him in this state, did not omit anything that cian worked such prodigies; how upon throw- 
could tend to restore him. At length he ing the perfume into the fire and uttermg 
recoveted, and the first tfiing lie said was : some magical words tlie earth instantly 
Brino* me something, my dear mother, to opened, and discovered the entrance to a 
eat helore you do anythmg else. I have cave that led to most inestimahle treasures, 
tasted nothing these three days.'" His mother Neither did he forget the blow that the nia- 
instantly set what she had before him. “ My gician had given him, nor how, after having 
dear child,’’ said she, do not hurry yourself, first coaxed him, he had persuaded him, by 
it is dangerous • eat but little, and at your the means of the greatest promises, and by 
leisure ; you must take great care how you putting a ring* upon his finger, to descend 
indulge the iiressiiig appetite you have. Bo into the cave. He omitted no circumstance 
not even speak to me ; you will have plenty of what passed, or what he had seen in going 
of time to relate to me everything that has backwards and forwards through the three 
happened to you when you shall have re- halls, in the garden, or on the ten ace whence 
gained your strength. I am sufficiently sat- he had taken the wonderful lamp. This he 
isfied at seeing you once more, after all the now drew from his bosom, and showed it to 
affliction I have suffered smce Friday, and his mother, as well as the transparent and 
all the trouble I have also taken to learn different colored fruits that he had gathered 
what was become of you, when I found as he returned through the garden, and the 
the night approach and you did not return two purses, quite full, all of which he gave 
home.’’ however, did not set much value 

Aladdin followed his mother’s advice ; he upon them. The fruits were, in fact, precious 
ate hut little and slowly, and drank spaiingly, stones; and the lustre wluch they thrw 
“I have great reason, my deal mother,” said round, by means of a lamp that 
he, when he had done, “ to complain of you chamber, and which almost equalled the sun 
for putting me in the power of a man whose in brightness might to have mformed her 
object was to destroy me, and who, at this they were of the greatest value ; but the 
very moment, supposes my death sure, or at mother of Aladdin had no mom knowledge 
least that I should not live another day. But of their worth than her son. She had been 
vou took him to he my uncle, and I was also brought up in a middle station in life, and * 
equahy deceived. Indeed, how could we her husband had never been rich enough to 
suppose him to be anything else, as he almost bestow any jewels upon her, nor had she 
ovWhelmed me with his kindness and gen- ever seen any among her relations or neigh- 
esrodty, and made me so many promises of bors ; consequently it was not at aE. surpns- 
ftture advantage. But I must tell you, ing that she considered them as things of no 
mother, that he was a traitor, a wicked man, value, and only fit to please the eye by the 
a cheat. He was good and kind to me only variety of their colors. Aladdin, therefore, 
that he might, after answering his own pnr- put them all behind one of the cushions of 
pose^ destroy me, as I have already told you, the sofa on which they were sitting, 
without either of us h^g able to know the He finished the recital of his adventure by 
reasom 1 can «^um you 1 have not given him telling her that when he came back and 
the least cifitse ffir Ihe had; treatment I have presented himself at the mouth of the cave 
rmeived f ^plirself ho emmneed to get out, upon refusing to give the lamp to 

of it by fide faithful true account I am the ipiagioiaiq the entrance to the cave was 

going to give yoh of; etefyihifig that has instantly closed by means c€ the perfume 
passed from the moment left 'you thrown by the magician on the fire, which 
he put his wicked design in' ex^ntfoni” I ^ he had kept alight, and of some words that 
5 i Aladdin then relat# to his mother eY^r Im pronounced. He could not then proceed 
thing that had happeiied to Urd the any further without shedding tears, and rep- 
- magician on the day when the latter came resenting the miserable state he found him- 
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self in, buried, as it were, alive in this fatal 
cave, till tbe moment lie got out by means of 
the ring, of which he did not even now know 
the virtues. When he had finished his ac- 
count, he said to his mother : “ I need not 
tell you more ; the rest is known to you. 
This IS the whole of my adventures, and of 
the danger I have been in smee I left you.” 

Wonderful and surprising as this relation 
was, distressing, too, as it must have been for 
a mother, who, in spite of his defects, ten- 
derly loved her son, she had the patience to 
hear it to the end, without giving him the 
least interruption. In the most affecting 
parts, however, particularly those that xm- 
folded the wicked intentions of the African 
magician, she could not help showing by her 
actions how much she detested him, and how 
much he excited her indignation. But Alad- 
dm had no sooner concluded, than she be- 
gan to abuse the impostor in the strongest 
terms. She called him a traitor, a barbarian, 
a cheat, an assassin, a magician, the enemy 
and destroyer of the human race. “Yes, 
my child,” she exclaimed, “he is a magician ; 
and magicians are public evils. They hold 
communication with demons by means of 
their soiceries and enchantments. Blessed 
be God that he has not suffered the wicked- 
ness of this wretch to have its full effect upon 
you. You ought to return him many thanks 
for his kindness to you. Your death would 
have been inevitable it God had not come 
to your assistance, and you had not im- 
plored his aid.” She added many more 
things of the same sort ; showing, at the 
same time, her complete detestation of the 
treachery with which the magician had treat- 
ed her son j but as she wns proceeding in this 
mamier, she perceived that Aladdin, who had 
not slept for three days, wanted rest. She 
made him, therefore, retire to bed, and soon 
afterwards went thither herself. 

As Aladdin had not been able to take any 
repose in the subterranean vault in which he 
had been, as it were, buried, with the idea 
of his certain destruction, it is no wonder 
that he passed the whole of that night in the 
n^mt profound sleep, and that it was even 
kte the next morning before he awoke. He 
at laat got up, and the first thing he said to 
Ms moth^ was that he was very hungry, 
and told her she could not oblige him more 
than by giving him sometMng for breakfast. 


“Alas 1 my child,” replied Ms mother, “I 
have not a morsel of bread to give you. You 
ate last night aE the trifling remains of food 
there was m the house. Have a httle pa- 
tience, however, and it shah not he long 
before I will bring you some. I have a httle 
cotton of my own spinning wMch I will go 
and sell, and purchase something for our 
dinner,” “ Keep your cotton, mother,” said 
Aladdin, “ for another time, and give me the 
lampavtuch I bi ought with me yesterday. I 
will go and sell that, and the money it will 
fetch will serve us for breakfast and dinner, 
too, and perhaps also for supper.” 

Aladdin^s mother took the lamp from the 
place she had put it in. “ Here it is,” she 
said to her son, “hut it is, I tMnk, very 
dirty. If I were to clean it a little perhaps 
it might sell for something more,” She then 
took some water and a little fine sand to 
clean it with. But she had scarcely begun 
to ruh the lamp, when instantly, and while 
her son was present, a hideous and gigantic 
genie rose out of the ground before her, and 
cried with a voice as loud as thunder: “ What 
do you wish? I am leady to obey you as 
your slave, and the slave of those who have 
the lamp in their hands; I and the other 
slaves of the lamp.” The mother of Aladdin 
was not in a condition to answer this address. 
She was unable to endure the sight of a fig- 
ure so Mdeous and alarming as that of the 
geuie ; and her fears were so great that he 
had no sooner begun to speak than she fell 
down m a fainting fit. 

As Aladdin had once before seen a similar 
appearance in the cavern, and did not either 
lose his presence of mind or his judgment, he 
instantly seized the lamp, and supplied his 
mothers place by answering for her in a firm 
tone of voice, “I am hungry, bring me 
something to eat.” The genie disappeared, 
and returned in a moment with a large silver 
basin, which he carried on his head, and 
twelve covered dishes of the same mat(|rial, 
filled with the choicest meat, propeily ar- 
ranged, and six loaves, as white 
upon as many plates ; and having 
of excellent wine and two silver? <|uii Am j 
hand. He placed them all mw\ 
and instantly vanished. ^ ^ # 1 1 i 

All this passed in so she# 

Aladdin's mother had ^ 

1 fainting before the gwe }A disappeared J 
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the second time. Aladdin, who had thrown 
some water over her without any effect, 
again endeavored to bring her to herself ; but 
whether her scattered spirits returned of 
themselves, or that the smell of the dishes 
which the genie had brought produced the 
effect, she quite recovered. My dear 
mother,’^ cried Aladdin, *Hhere is nothing 
the matter Get up, and come and eat ; here 
is what will put you in good spirits again, 
and at the same time satisfy my violent 
appetite. Come, do not let us suffer these 
good thmgs to get cold before we begin.” 

His mother was extremely astonished when 
she beheld the large basin, the twelve dishes, 
the six loaves, the two bottles of wine and 
two cups, and perceived the delicious odor 
that exhaled from them. My child,” she 
said, *‘how came all this abundance here, 
and to whom are we obliged for such liberal- 
ity] The sultan surely cannot have be- 
come acquainted with our poverty and have 
taken compassion on us?” “My good 
mother,” replied Aladdin, “ come and sit 
down, and begin to eat ; you are as much in 
want of something as I am. I will tell you 
of everything when we have broken our fast.” 
They idien sat down, and both of them ate 
with the greater appetite, as neither mother 
nor son had before ever seen a table so weE 
covered. 

During the repast, the mother of Aladdin 
could not help stopping frequently to look at 
and admire the basin and dishes ; although | 
she was not quite sure whether they were 
sillier or any other material, so little was she I 
accustomed to things of this sort ; and, in 
fact, without regarding their value, of which 
she was ignorant, it was only the novelty of 
their ^appearance that attracted her admira- 
tfel^l‘^0r?||adeed, was her son better in- 
formed than herself. Although they both 
"mei^y intehdedffco make a simple breakfast, 
yet they m l^^g, that the hour of dining 
cam,e before they had* risen 5 the dishes were 
so excellentjj almost increased their 
appetites ; and ^ ‘they^wferd ^ill hot, they 
thought it no bad^pfetdidim^two meals 
together, ant 

they got up from breakyi IVEm they had 
made an end of their! -dqu^e; repast, < they 

fomyi enongh remaining^ hot byjrleisnpper, 

but for m 


When Aladdin^s mother had taken away 
the things, and put aside what they had not 
consumed, she seated herself on the sofa, near 
her son. “ I am waiting, my boy,” she said, 
“ for you to satisfy my impatient curiosity, 
and to hear the account you have promised 
me.” Aladdin then related to her everything 
that had passed between him and the genie, 
from the time her alarm had made her faint 
till she again came to herself. At this re- 
lation of her son, and the account of the 
appearance of the genie, Ms mother was in 
the greatest astonishment. “But what do 
you tell me, child, about your genie ? Never 
since I was bom have I heard of any person 
of my acquaintance that has seen one. How 
comes it then that this villanous genie 
shonld have presented himself to me 1 Why 
did he not rather address Mmself to you, to 
whom he had before appeared in the subter- 
raneous cavern ? ” 

“Mother,” replied Aladdin, “the genie 
who appeared just now to you is not the 
same that appeared to me. In some things, 
indeed, they resemble each other, being both 
as large as giants ; but they are very differ- 
ent both in their countenance and dress, and 
they belong to different masters. If you rec- 
ollect he whom I saw called himself the 
slave of the ring which I had on my finger ; 
and the one who appeared to you was the 
slave of the lamp you had in your hand ; 
but I believe you did not heax him, as you 
seemed to faint the instant he began to speak. 
“What,” cried his mother, “is it then 
your lamp that was the reason why this 
cursed genie addressed himself to me rather 
than to you ? Ah, child, take the lamp out 
of my sight, and put it where you please, so 
that I never touch it again. Indeed, I would 
rather that you should throw it away or sell 
it, than I should run the risk of almost dying 
with fright by again touching it And if 
you would also follow my advice, you would 
put away the ring as well. W e ought to have 
no commerce with genii ; they are demons, 
and onr prophet has told us so ” 

“ With your permission, however, my dear 
mother,” replied Aladdin, “ I shall take care 
not to. seE this lamp in a hurry, which has 
already been so useful to us both. I have, 
indeed, been once very near it Do you not 
m what it has procure. us, land that it wiE 
alsofon^ueto furiiiahus with enouglifct 
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our entire support 1 You may easily judge, that Le supposed the Jew knew what the 
as well as myself, that it was not for nothing plate was worth, and that he would depend 
my pretended wicked uncle gave himseli so upon his honor. Being uncertain whether 
much trouble, and undertook so long and Aladdin was acquainted with its real value 
fatiguing a journey, since it was merely to or not, te took out of his purse a piece of 
get possession of this wonderful lamp, gold equal to one seventy-second part of the 
w Inch he preferred to all the gold and silver value of the plate, and offered it to Aladdim 
which he knew” was in the three halls, and The latter eagerly took the money, and went 
which I myself saw, as he said I should, away so quickly, that the Jew, not satisfied 
lie was too well acquainted with the worth with the exorbitant profit he had made by 
and qualities of this lamp to wish for any this bargain, was very sorry he had not fore- 
other part of that immense treasure. Since seen Aladdin’s ignorance of the value of the 
chance then has discovered its virtues to us, plate, and offered him much less for it. He 
let us profit by them, but in such a manner was upon the point of running after him, to 
that we shaE not make any bustle to draw get something back out of the piece of gold ; 
down the envy and jealousy of our neighbors, but Aladdin himself ran very fast, and was 
I will take it indeed out of your sight, and already got so far that he would have found 
put it where I shall be able to find it when- it impossible to overtake him. 
ever I shall have occasion for it, since you are In his way home, Aladdin bought enough 
so much alarmed at the appearance of the bread for his mother and himself, which he 
genie. Neither can I resolve to throw the ring paid for out of his piece of gold, When he 
away. Without this ring you would have got back, he gave the change to his mother, 
never seen me again ; and even if I should now who went to the market, and purchased as 
have been alive, it would have been almost the much provision as would last them for sev- 
last moment of my existence. You must eral days. 

permit me, then, to keep it and to wear it al- Thus they continued to live till Aladdin 
ways carefully on my finger. Who can tell if had sold the twelve dishes, one after the 
some danger may not one day or other again other, to the same Jew, exactly as he had 
happen to me, which neither you nor I can now done the first, when they found they wanted 
foresee, and from which it may deliver me ? more money. The Jew having given him a 
As the arguments of Aladdin appeared very piece of gold for the first, durst not offer him 
just and reasonable, his mother had nothing less for the other dishes, for fear of losing so 
to say in reply. Do as you like, my son,” good a bargain. He bought them all, there- 
she cried ; as for me, I wish to have nothing loi*e, at the same rate. When the money for 
at all to do with genii ; and I declare to you the last plate was expended, Aladdin had re- 
that I entirely wash my hands of them, and course to the basin, which was at least ten 


wull never mention them to you again.” 
After supper the next evening, nothing re- 


times as heavy as any of the dishes. He 
wished to carry this to the same merchant, 


mained of the good provisions winch the but its great^weight prevented him ; he was 
genie had brought. The following morning, obliged, therefore, to bring the J ew to his 
Aladdin, who did not like to wait till hunger mother’s. After having ascertained the 
approached, took one of the silver plates weight of the basin, the Jew counted out ten 
under Ms robe, and went out eaily, in order pieces of gold, with which Aladdin was sat- 
to sell it. He addressed himself to a Jew isfiod, 

whom he happened to meet. Aladdin took WMle these ten pieces lasted, they were em- 

him aside, and, showing him the plate, asked ployed in the daily expense of the house. M 
Mm if he would buy it. the mean time, Aladdin, thus accustomed feif 

The Jew, who was both clever and cun- lead an idle life, abstained from going ho 
ning, took the plate and examined it. He with boys of Ms own age from thetlM4M|i# 
hadao sooner ascertained that il: was good adventure with the African 
silver, than he desired to know how much now passed his days in walkhi^ # 

he expected for it. Aladdin, who knew not conversing with such men as he gol jde* 
its value nor had ever had any dealings of quainted with. Some^m|eS«he| S&, 

the sort before, was satisfied with saying the shops belongk^ to ifid eitensiw 
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mercliaiits, wlieie lie listened to the conver- 
sation of stich people of distinction and edu- 
cation as came there, and who made these 
shops a sort of meeting-place. The informa- 
tion he thus acq^uired gave him a slight 
knowledge of the world. 

When nothing remamed of his ten pieces 
of gold, Aladdin had recourse to the lamp. 
He took it up, and looked for the particular 
spot that his mother had rubbed. As he 
easily perceived the place where the sand 
had touched it, he applied his hand to the 
same place, and the same genie whom he 
had before seen instantly appeared. But, as 
Aladdin had rubbed the lamp in a more gen- 
tle manner than his mother had done, the 
genie spoke to him also in a more softened 
tone. “ What do you wish ” said he to him, 
in the same words as before : I am ready 
to obey you, as your slave, and the slave of 
those who have the lamp in their hands ; I 
and the other slaves of the lamp.” “ I am 
hungry/’ cried Aladdin ; hiing me some- 
thing to eat.” The genie disappeared, and 
in a short time returned, loaded with a simi- 
lar service to that he had brought before, 
which he placed upon the sofa, and vanished 
in an instant. 

As Aladdin’s mother was aware of the in- 
tention of her son, she had gone out on some 
business, that she might not be in the house 
when the genic again made his appearance. 
She soon after came in, and saw the table and 
sideboard well set out ; nor was she less sur- 
prised at the effect of the lamp this time than 
she had been the first. Aladdin and his 
Wth^ inunediately placed themselves at 
tible ; and after they had finished their 
there stall remained sufficient food to 
I ^ two whole days. 

* ^’teen AMdin again found that all his 
provisions wei^e gone, and that he had no 
money to- purchase any,, he took one of the 
silver dishes, and went to look for the Jew, 
in order io sell it him. As he walked along, 
he happened., to pass a goMstnith’s shop, be- 
longing to a tespec^blo old rnan, whose o1> 
ity and generS honesty were nnioiipeach'- 
able. The goldsmith,- who [perceived hto, 
called to him to edme into the shop, ^ My 
son,” said he, have oft^ aed^you pass, 
loaded as you are ah present, Join such a 
Jew ; and then, in a short tiine ^ 

-handed. I haye fhl 


hi-m what you carried. But perhaps you are 
ignorant that this Jew is a veiy great cheat ; 
nay, that he will even deceive his ovn breth- 
ren, and that no one who knows him will 
have any dealings with him. Now what I 
have more to say to you is only this, — and 
I wish yon to act exactly as you like in the 
matter, — if you will show me what you are 
now carrying, and are going to sell it, I will 
faithiully give you wffiat it is worth, if it be 
anything in my way of business ; if not, I 
will introduce you to other merchants, who 
will not deceive you.” 

The hope of making a little more of his 
silver dish induced Aladdm to take it from 
under his lobe and show it to the goldsmith. 

I The old man, who knew at first sight that 
the dish was of the finest silver, asked him 
if he had sold any like it to the Jew, and 
how much he had received. Aladdin ingenu- 
ously told him that he had sold twelve, and 
that the Jew had given him a piece of gold 
for each. Ah, the thief ! ” cried the mer- 
chant ; but, my son, what is done cannot 
be luidone, and let us, therefore, think of it 
no more ; but, in letting you see what your 
dish, which is made of the finest silver we 
ever use in our shops, is really worth, we 
shall know to what extent the Jew has 
cheated you.” 

The goldsmith took his scales, weighed the 
dish, and alter explaining to Aladdm how 
much a mark of silver was woith, and the 
different divisions of it, he said, that, accord- 
ing to the weight of the dish, it was worth 
seventy-two pieces of gold, which he imme- 
diately counted out to him. ^^This,” said 
he, “ is the exact value of your dish ,* if you 
doubt it, you may go to any one of our gold- 
smiths you please ; and if you find that he 
will give you more for it, I promise to forfeit 
to you double the sum. All we get is by 
the fashion or workmanship of the goods we 
buy in this manner ; and with this even the 
most equitable J ews are not satisfied.” Alad- 
din Hianked the goldsmith for the good ad- 
vice he had given him, from which, too, he 
derived so much advantage. And for the 
Ifiltnre he carried Ms diste to no one else. 
He took the basin also to Ms shop, and 
always received the value, a(XJording to its 
vs^eight. j ^ 

Although Aladdin and his mother had 
able 'source for money in th^ 



lamp, by wMcb they couM procure wbatthey 
-vvisbed, they nevertheless continued to live 
>\ith the same fingality as before, except 
that Aladdin put a little apart for some 
innocent amusements, and to procure some 
things that were necessary in the house. 
His mother took the care of her dress upon 
herself, and supplied it from the cotton she 
spun. From such a quiet mode of living, it 
is easy to conjecture how long the money 
aiising from the sale of the twelve dishes 
and the basin, at the rate Aladdin had sold 
them at, must have lasted them. They 
lived in this manner lor some years, with the 
profitable assistance which Aladdin occasion- 
ally procured from the lamp. 

During this interval, Aladdin did not fail 
to lesort frequently to the places where per- 
sons of distinction were to be met ; such as 
the shops of the most considerable mer- 
chants in gold and silver, in silks, fine 
linens, and jeweliy ; and by sometimes 
taking a part in their conveisations he in- 
sensibly acquired the style and manners of 
the best company. It was at the jewellers’ 
nioie particularly that he became undeceived 
in the idea he had fonned, that the transpar- 
ent fruits he had gathered in the garden 
which contamed the lamp were only coloied 
glass, and that he learnt they were jewels of 
inestunable price. By observing all kinds 
oi precious stones that were bought and sold 
in these shops, he acquired a knowledge of 
their value ; and as he did not see any that 
could be compared with those he possessed, 
either in brilliancy or in size, he concluded 
that instead of bits of common glass, which 
he had considered as tiifles of no worth, he 
was in fact possessed of an invaluable treas- 
ure. He had, however, the prudence not to i 
mention it to any one, not even to his mother ; 
and there is no doubt that it was in conse- 
quence of his silence that he afterwards rose 
to the great good fortune to which we shall 
in the end see him elevated. 

One day, as he was walking in the city, 
Aladdin heard a proclamation of the sultan, 
ordering all persons to shut up their shops 
and retire into their houses, until the prin- 
cess Badroul Boudour, his daughter, had 
paseed to the hath and returned. 

This public order created in A|addin a 
curidsity to see the princess unveiled j which, 
however, he could not accomplish hut hy 


going to some house where he was ac- 
quainted, and by lookmg through the lat- 
tices. Yet this by no means satisfied him, 
because the princess usually wore a veil as 
she went to the hath. He thought at last 
of a plan which hy its success completely 
gratified his curiosity. He went and placed 
himself behind the door of the bath, which 
was so constructed that he could not fail to 
see her face. 

Aladdin did not wait long in his place of 
concealment before the piincess made her 
appearance ; and he saw her through a crev- 
ice perfectly weU without being at all seen. 
A great crowd of females and eunuchs walked 
on each side of her, and others followed he- 
hfrid. When she had come witbin three or 
four paces of the door of the bath, she lifted 
up the veil, which not only concealed her 
face hut encumbered her, and thus gave 
Aladdin an opportunity of seeing her as she 
approached the door. 

Till that moment Aladdin had never seen 
any other female without her veil, except his 
mother, who was rather old, and who even 
in her youth had not possessed any beauty ,* 
and he was, therefore, incapable of compaiing 
: the beauty of women. He had indeed heard 
that there were some females who were pos- 
sessed of surpiising beauty ; but the expres- 
sions people use in commenting upon beauty 
never make the same impression which the 
examples themselves afford. 

Aladdin had no sooner beheld tbe princess 
Badronl Boudour, than he forgot that he had 
ever supposed all women similar to bis mother. 
His opinions were now very different, and he 
could not help surrendering his heart to 
the lovely being who had so charmed him. 
The princess was, in fact, the most beautiful 
brunette that ever was seen. Her eyes were 
large, well placed, and full of fire ; yet the 
expression of her countenance was sweet and 
m^est ; her nose was properly proportioned, 
and pretty ; her mouth small ; her lips like 
vermilion, and beautifully formed j in short, 
every feature of her face was perfect 
regular. It is therefore hy no 
derful that Aladdin was daz^le^t ^ill- 
most out of his senses at b Aolte% Wff. | 
combination of cbarms, to wii(|l 
been hitherto a stranger. Beeilei 
perfections, the figure df IIm Ifas 

elegtot, and her air ip»|ic jj and mea:gly 
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tlie siglit of lier could attract tlie respect that 
was due to her rank. 

Even after she had enteied the bath, Alad- 
din stood lor some time like one distracted, 
retracing and endeavoring to impress more 
strongly on his mind the image oi her by 
whom he had been so charmed, and whose 
beauty had penetrated the inmost recesses of 
his heart. He at last came to himself, and 
lecollectmg that the pimcess had gone by, 
and that it would be perfectly useless for 
him to keep his station in outer to see her 
come out, as her back would then be towards 
him, and she would also be veiled, he deter- 
mined to quit his post and retire. 

When Aladdin reached home, he was un- 
able to conceal his disquietude and distress 
from his mother. She was much surprised 
to see him appear so melancholy, and with 
such an unusually confused maimer, and 
asked him if anything had happened to him, 
or if he were not well. He gave her, how- 
ever, no answer whatever, and continued sit- 
ting on the sofa in a negligent naanner, 
retracing m his imagination the lovely image 
of the princess Badroul Boudour. His 
mother, who was employed in preparing 
supper, foibore to trouble him. As soon as 
it was ready, she served it up close to him 
on the sofa, and sat down to table. But as 
she perceived that Aladdin was too much ab- 
sorbed to attend to it, she invited him to 
partake of the cheer ; but it was with great 
difficulty she could get him even to change 
his position. He at length ate, hut in a 
much more sparing manner than usual ; 
casting down his eyes all the time, and keep- 
ing such a profound silence that hi^ mother 
could not obtain a single word in answer to 
aSiihe^ questions she put to him, in order to 
, learn the cause of so extraordinary a change. 

' After supper she renewed the subject, and 
inquired the .cause of his great melancholy ; 
but^She ,could‘^et;no intelligible information 
from him j and he determined to go to bed 
rather than affOiA his mother the least satis- 
h 4 [ i ; ; I ; r I ^ 

It is not nece^ary to inquire hoW Aladdin 
passed the pfemefe m lip 
beauty and charms ' of princess 
Boudour ; but the next morning,* as, he wss 
r sitting upon the sofa qppo^te Ms : mother, 
^ who was spinning her 'co^n ^ nsual^ he ad- 
dressed her as follows Mother,: I wflT now 


break the silence I have kept since my return, 
from the city yesteiday morning. I have 
perceived that it has pained you. I was not 
ill, as you seemed to think, nor is anything 
the matter with me now ; yet I can assure 
you, that what I at this moment feel, and what 
I shall ever continue to feel, is much worse 
than any disease. I am myself ignorant of 
the nature ®f my feelings ; but, doubtless, 
when 1 have explained myself, you will un- 
derstand them. 

It was not known in this quarter of the 
city,’^ continued Aladdin, and therefore you 
of course are ignorant of it, that the princess 
Badroul Boudour, the daughter of our sultan, 
went after dinner ^ esterday to the bath ; I 
learnt this intelligence during my walk in 
the city. An order was consequently pub- 
lished that all the shops should be shut up, 
and every one keep at home, that due honor 
and respect might be paid to the princess ; 
and that the streets through which she had 
to pass might be clear. As I was not far 
from the bath at the time, the desire I felt to 
see the princess unveiled made me take it 
into my head to place myself behind the 
door of the bath, supposing, as indeed it hap- 
pened, that she might take off her veil just 
before she went into it. You recollect the 
situation of this door, and can therefore very 
well judge with what ease I could obtain a 
full sight of her, if what I conjectured should 
take place. She did, in fact, take-off her 
veil in going in, and I had the happiness 
and supreme satisfaction of seeing this beau- 
tiful princess. This, my dear mother, is the 
true cause of the state you saw me in yester- 
day, and the reason of the silence I have 
hitherto kept. I feel such a violent passion 
for this princess, that I know not terms 
strong enough to express it ; and as my ar- 
dent desire increases every instant, I am 
convinced it can only he sativsfied by the pos- 
session of the lovely princess Badroul Bou- 
dour, whom I have resolved to ask in 
marriage of the sultan.” 

AladdiMs mother listened with the greatest 
attention to the whole account of her son, till 
he came to the last sentence ; hut when she 
Ileard that it was his intention to demand the 
princess Badroul Boudour in marriage, she 
.cofxLd not help interrupting him with a vio- 
lent fit of langhter. ^ Aladdin wished to 
resume Ms speech, but she ^prevented him. 


T 
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Alas ! mj son,” she cried, wliat are you 
thinking of ? You must surely have lost 
your senses to talk thus.” ** Mother,” re- 
plied Aladdin, “ I assure you I have not lost 
my senses ; I am perfectly m my right mind. 

I foresaw that you would reproach me with 
folly and extravagance, even more than you 
have already done ; but, whatever you may 
say, nothing will prevent me from again de- 
claring to you that my resolution to demand 
the princess Badroul Boudour of the sultan 
her father, in marriage, is unalterably fixed.” 

“ Truly, my son,” replied his mother, very 
seriously, “I cannot help telling you that 
you seem entirely to have forgotten who you 
are ; and even if you are determined to put 
this resolution in practice, I do not know 
who will have the audacity to make this re- 
quest to the sultan.” ‘‘ You yourself must,” 
answered he, without the least hesitation. 

“ I ! ” cried his mother, in a tone of the greatest 
surprise ; “ I go to the sultan ! Not I, in- 
deed ; I will take care how I engage in such 
an enterprise. And pray, son, who do you 
suppose you are,” she continued, “to have 
the impudence to aspire to the daughter of 
the sultan ? Have you forgotten that you are 
the son of one of the poorest tailors in his 
capital, and that your mother’s family cannot 
boast of anything better 1 Are you ignorant 
that sultans do not deign to bestow their 
daughters even upon the sons of other sul- 
tans, unless they have some chance of conoing 
to the throne 1 ” j 

“ My dear mother,” replied Aladdin, “ I 
have already told you that I perfectly fore- 
saw everything you have said, and am aware 
of all that you can add more ; but neither 
your reasons nor your remonstrances will in 
in the least change my sentiments. I have 
told you that I would demand the princess 
Badroul Boudour in marriage, and that you 
must make the request. It is a favor which 
I require of you, and ask with all the respect 
I owe to you ; and I entreat you not to re- 
fuse me, unless you would rather see me die 
than, by granting it, give me life, as it were, 
a second time.” 

Aladdin’s mother was very much embar- 
rassed when she saw with what obstinacy her 
son persisted in his mad design. “ My dear 
son,” Bhii said, “ I am your mother, and, like 
a good mother, I am ready to do anything 
%at is reasonable and proper for your situa- 


tion in life and my own. If this business 
were merely to ask the daughter of one of 
our neighbors, in a condition of life similar 
to yonrs, I would omit- nothing, but willingly 
employ all my abilities in the cause. And 
to hope lor success, even in such a case, you 
ought to possess some little fortune, or at 
least be master of some business. When 
poor people like ns wish to marry, the first 
thing we ought to think about is how to live. 
While you, not to mention the lowness of 
your birth, and the little merit or iortiiiie 
you have, at once aspire to the highest degiee 
of fortune, and pretend to nothing less than 
to ask in marriage the daughter of your sov- 
ereign, who need only open his lips to blast 
all your designs, and destroy you at once. 

“ I will omit,” continued Aladdin’s mother, 

“ what will be the consequence of this busi- 
ness to you, who ought to reflect upon that, 
if you have any reason left ; and I will only 
consider what regards myself. How such an 
extraordinary design as that of wishing me 
to go and propose to the sultan that he would 
bestow the princess his daughter upon you, 
came into your head, I cannot think. Now 
suppose that I have, I will not say the cour- 
age, hut the impudence, to go and present 
myself before his majesty, and to make such 
a mad request of him, to whom should I in 
the first place address myself for an introduc- 
tion 1 Do you not suppose that the very first 
person I spoke to would treat me as a mad 
woman, and drive me back with all the 
indignity and abuse I should so justly merit 2 
But even if I should overcome this difficulty 
and procure an audience of the sultan, — 
as indeed I know he leadily grants it to all 
his subjects when they demand it of him 
for the purpose of obtaining justice, and 
that he even grants it with pleasure when 
you have to ask a favor of him, if he thinks 
I you are worthy of it, — what should I do 
then ? Are you in either of these situations ? 
Do you think that you deserve the favor 
which you wish me to ask for you 1 Are yc^u 
worthy of it 2 What have you done, f# 
your prince or for your country 1 Smt 
have you ever distinguished yooriA||||| 
then, you have done nothing to 
great a favor, and if, moreoyer,.i|«;^|i|^^|L# 
worthy of it, with what ^ 

demand 1 How can I lft;| ftSJr 

vxopom suck a thi^ imteif ^ & 
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illustrious presence and tEe munificence of about the present, and also that I never once 
his whole court will instantly stop my mouth, thought of it. But with regard to what you 
How shall L who trembled before your poor say about my having nothing worthy of his 
father, my husband, even attempt such a acceptance, that is a different matter. Bo 
thing 1 But there is also another reason, my you not suppose, mother, that what I 
son, which you have not yet thought of, and brought home with me on the day that I was 
that is, that no one ever appears before the saved in so wonderful a manner as I have 
sultan without offering him some present, before told you, from an almost inevitable 
when any favor is req^uired. Presents have death, would be an acceptable present to the 
at least this advantage, that if, for any reason sultan 1 I mean what I brought home in the 
of their own, the persons solicited refuse two purses, in my sash, and in my vest, and 
your request, they listen to the demand which we have both hitherto taken for col- 
that is made without any repugnance. But ored glass j but I am now undeceived, and 
what present have you to offer ? And when can inform you, that they are precious stones 
should you ever have anything that might be of almost inestimable value, ^ and exactly 
at all worthy the attention of so mighty a suitable to the state and dignity of a great 
monarch? what proportion can your present sovereign. I became acquainted with their 
possibly have with the demand you wish to value by frequenting the shops of jewellers ; 
make ? Recollect yourself, and think that and you may, I assure you, depend upon the 
you aspire to a thing which it is impossible truth of what I say. None of those which 
to obtain.^^ I jewellers are to be com- 

Aladdin listened with great patience to pared with those we have, either for size or 
everything his mother said in order to dis- beauty j and yet the dealers set a very high 
suade him from his purpose ; and having re- price upon them. In fact, we are both of 
fleeted for some time upon every part of her us ignorant of the value of ours ; although 
remonstrance, he addressed her as follows : that is the case, however, as far as I can 
I readily acknowledge, my dear mother, judge from the little experience I have had, 
that it is a great piece of rashness in me to I am persuaded the present cannot but be 
dare to carry my pretensions so high as I do ; very a^eeable to the sultan. You have a 
and that it must also appear very inconsider- porcelain dish sufficiently large, and of a 
ate to request you with so much earnestness very good shape, for holding them. ^ Bring 
and warmth to propose this marriage to the it here, and let us see the effect it will pro- 
sultan, without first having taken the proper duce when we have arranged them according 
means of procuring an andience and a favor- to their different colors.” 
able reception. I earnestly ask your pardon Aladdin’s mother brought the dish, aud he 
for doing so ; hut you must not wonder if took the precious stones out of the two 
tie violence of the passion that possesses me purses and arranged them. The effect they 
has prevented me from thinking about every- produced in broad daylight by the variety 
^ thing that was necessary to proenre me the of their colors, by their lustre and brilliancy, 

^ gratification I seek. I love the princess was so great, that both mother and son were 
f Badroul Boudour far beyond what you can absolutely dazzled, aud were in the greatest 
posdbly cemeeives ; or rather I adore her, and astonishment, they having previously seen 
shall peojsevere in my wish and intention of them only by the light of a lamp. It is true 
marrying her. ^ This is a matter on which that Aladdin had seen them on the trees, 
my mind is irrevocably fixed. I am much hanging like fruit, where they afforded a 
obliged to you for the hints which you have most brilliant sight ; but as he was then, as 
thrown out in.what yon have said ; and I it were, a child, he looked upon these jewels 
look upon^tiiiB be^uiog m an earnest of only as things proper to play with, 
the complete mcees whi^ X flldlier myself After having for some time admired their 
will attend my propo^. ; 1 1 ^ ^ ^ ' beauty, “ You cannot now,” said Aladdin, re- 
You say that is^ cusfeimary for him suming the conversation, “ excuse yourself 
who seeks an andieime rf^fc^spltoto' Wr «my longer from presenting yourself to the 
a present in Ms hand, I &VB notl|.- sultan, under the petence ,that you have 

■ iiig Vrorthy to offer him. 1 1 ^ee'^th yoh j nothnig to offer it™ 
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wMch, in my opinion, will procure for you of the day, and he said all he could think^of 
the most favorable reception.” to confirm her resolution of presenting her- 

Although the mother of Aladdin, notwith- self to the sultan. But, notwithstanding all 
standing its great beauty and brilliancy, did that he could say, his mother could not be 
not think this present near so valuable as her persuaded that she should ever succeed in 
son did, yet she nevertheless supposed it this affair ; and, indeed, she had every reason 
would be very acceptable ; and had, there- to be doubtful of it. “ My dear child,” said 
fore, nothing to answer on that point. She she, “ even should the sultan receive me as 
then recurred to the nature of the rec^uest favorably as my regard lor you would lead 
which Aladdin wished her to make to the me to wish, and should listen with the 
sultan : this was a constant source of dis- greatest patience to the proposal you request 
quietude to her. “ I cannot, my son,” she me to make, will he not inquire what prop- 
said, “ possibly conceive that this present erty you possess, and where your estates are, 
will produce the effect you wish, or that the — for he will, of course, in the first instance, 
sultan will look upon you with a favorable rather ask about this matter than about your 
eye. And it becomes necessary for me to personal appearance, — if, I say, he should ask 
acquit myself with propriety in the business me this question, what answer do you wish 
you wish me to undertake. I feel convinced me to make ?” 

I shall not have courage enough to carry me Do not, mother, let us distress ourselves,” 
through, but be struck quite dumb ; and replied Aladdin, ‘‘ about a thing that may 
thus not only lose all my labor, but the pres- never happen. Let us first see how the sultan 
ent also, which, according to what you say, will receive you, and what answer he will 
is most uncommonly rich and valuable. If give to your request. If he should wish to 
I should fail in this manner, how painful will he informed of what you mention, I will find 
it be for me to come back and inform you of out some answer to make him. I put the 
the destruction of all your hopes and expeo- greatest confidence in my lamp, by means 
tations I I have thus told you what I know I of which we have been able for some years 
will happen, and you ought to believe it. | past to live in the manner we have done. It 
But,” added she, if I should act so contrary t will not desert me when I have most need of 
to my opinion as to submit to your wishes, ' it.” 

and shall have sufficient courage to make the j His mother had not a word to say to this 

request you desire, be assured that the sultan ' speech of Aladdin. She might naturally 
will either ridicule me, and send me back as suppose that the lamp would be able to 
a mad woman, or that he will be in such a perform much more astonishing things than 
passion, and with reason too, that both you simply to procure them the means of sub- 
and I shall most infallibly become the vie- .sistence. This satisfied her ; and at the 
tims of his anger.” same time smoothed all the difficulties Which 

Aladdin’s mother continued to give her son seemed to oppose themselves to the business 
many other reasons, in order to prevail upon she had promised to undertake for her son. 
Mm to change his mind ; but the charms of Aladdin, who easily penetrated his mother’s 
the princess Badroul Boudour had made too thoughts, said to her : Above all things, 
strong an impression upon the heart of Alad- keep this matter secret ; for upon that de- 
din to suffer his intentions to be altered. He pends all the success we may either of us 
persisted in requinng his mother to perform expect.” They then retired for the night : 
her part of what he had resolved upon ; and hut love, joined to the great schemes of ag- 
the regard she had for Mm, as well as the grandizement which the son had in vieW, 
dread lest he should give himself up to some prevented Mm from passing the night ^ 
horrid excess, at length conquered her re- tranquilly as he wished. He got u|> at diy- 
pugnafice, and she acceded to his wishes, break and went immediately to , 

As it was now very late, and the time of mother. He was anxious that she^iBb^4 
going to the palace to be presented to the dress herself as soon as possible, 
sultan was past for that day, they let the she might repair to the gato of 
matter rest till the next. Aladdin and Ms palace, and enter at the 
mother talked of notMng else during the r^t grand vizier, the the 



iD-onnce. iJbe good 
before set Her foot’ 


other officers of state went into the divan, or palace, and of course knew not in the least 
h^l of audience, where the sultan always the customs ol the place, very soon re- 
held his council in person. lieved her son fiom his anxiety by saying, 

Aladdin's mother did everything as her son with an air of gayety, I have seen the sul- 
wished She took the porcelain dish in tan, my son, and I am persuaded he has seen 
which the jewels were deposited, and folded me also. I placed niyseK directly opposite 
it up in a very fine and white linen cloth, to him, and there was no person in the way 
She then took another cloth, which was not to prevent his seeing me : but he was so 
so fine, and tied the four corners of it together, much engaged in speaking with those on 
that she might carry it with less trouble, each side ol him, that I really felt compassion 
She afterwards set out, to the great joy of to see the trouble he had, and the patience 
Aladdin, towards the palace of the sultan, with which he listened to them. This lasted 
The grand vizier, accompanied by the other so long, that I believe at length he was quite 
viziers and the proper officers of the comt, worn out, for he got up before any one ex- 
had already gone in before she arrived at pected it, and retired suddenly, without stay- 
the gate. The crowd of persons who had ing to hear a great many others who were 
business at the divan was very great. The ranged in readiness to address him in their 
doors were opened, and the mother of Alad- turn : and, indeed, this gave me great 
dm went mto the divan with the rest. It was pleasure, for I began to lose all patience, and 
a beautiful saloon, very spacious, and with was extremely tiled with standing so long, 
a magnificent entrance. She placed herself There was, however, no other restraint j and 
opposite to the throne of the sultan, near the I will not fail to return to-morrow ; the 
grand vizier and other officers who formed sultan will not then, perhaps, be so much 
the council on both sides. The different engaged.” 

parties who had suits to press were callecl up However desperate Aladdin's passion was, 
one after the other, according to the order in he was obliged to be satisfied with this ex- 
which their petitions had been presented ; cuse, and to summon up all his patience. He 
and their affairs were heard, pleaded, and de- had, at least, the satisfaction of knowing 
termined, till the usual hour of breaking up that his mother had got over the most diffi- 
the council. The sultan then rose, took cult part of the business, which was to obtain 
leave of the members, and went back to his an interview with the sultan ; and therefore 
apartment, into winch he was followed by the hoped that, like those who had spoken to 
gxand vizier. The other viziers and officers him in her presence, she would not hesitate 
Tvho formed the council then went away : as to acquit herself of the commission with 
also did all those whose private business had which she was intrusted when the favorable 
brought them there, some being delighted at moment of addressing him should arrive, 
having gained their cause, while othera were The next morning, quite as early as on the 
butillsatisfied with the decisions pronounced preceding day, Aladdin's mother set out for 
f against them; in addition to whom was a the sultan's palace with the present of jewels j 
1 third party, they who were anxious to have but her journey was useless. She found the 
thefi! bi|smess come on as early as possible. gate of the divan shut, and learned that the 
> Aladdin's mother, who saw the sultan arise council never sat two days together, but 
and rightly imagined that he would alternately, and that she must come again on 
not appear any more that day, as she ob- the following morning. She went back with 
served that every one was going away : she this intelligence to her son, who was again 
therefore determined to return home. When obliged to exert his patience. She returned 
Aladdin saw her eome bf^k with the present again to the palace six different times on the 


in her hand, h§ not first what to appointed days, always placing herself op- 
think of the Bue6e^ her! journey. He posite to the sultan, but she was every 
could hardly open' his mWh t6 inquire what as unsuccessful as at first, and would prob- 
intelligence she brptigit Kh^i&ora the ably have gone a hundred times as usel^ssfy 


w an- j XL the sultan, who constantly saw her stpidr 
g opposite to him evWy day the divgffi sat, 
taken nolice of liek 
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more probable, as it was only those who bad 
petitions to present or causes to be beard 
that approached the sultan, each in his turn 
pleading his cause according to his rank ; 
aiid Aladdin’s mother was not in this situa- 
tion. 

One day, however, when the council was 
broken up and the sultan had retired to his 
apartment, he said to the grand vizier : “ For 
some time past I have observed a woman 
who has come regularly every day I hold my 
council, and who carries something in her 
hand wrapped up in a hnen cloth. She re- 
mains standing from the beginning of the 
audience till it is concluded, and always takes 
care to place herself opposite to me. Do you 
know what she wants ? ” 

The grand vizier, who did not wish to ap- 
pear ignorant of the matter, though in fact 
he knew no more about it than the sultan 
himself, replied * “Your majesty,, sire, is not 
ignorant that women often make complaints 
upon the most trivial subjects ; she appears 
to have come to your majesty with some 
complaint, that they have sold her some bad 
meat, or something else of eq[ual insignifi- 
cance.” This answer, however, did not 
satisfy the sultan. “ The very next day the 
council sits,” said he to the grand vizier, “ if 
this woman returns, do not fail to call her, 
that I may hear what she has to say ” The 
grand vizier only answered by kissing his 
hand and placing it on his head, to show that 
he would rather lose it than fail in his duty. 

The mother of Aladdm had already been 
so much in the habit of going to the palace 
on the days the council met, that she now 
thought it ho trouble, provided she by these 
means proved to her son that she neglected 
nothing that depended upon her, and that he 
had, therefore, no reason to complain of her. 
She conseq[uently returned to the palace the 
next day the council met, and placed herself 
near the entrance of the divan, opposite to 
the sultan, as had been her usual practice. 

The grand vizier had not made his report 
of any business before the sultan per(^iTed 
Alad^n’s mother. Touched with compession 
at th® excessive i^tience she had shovm, 
“ In the first place,” said he tp the grand 
vizier, ^ and for fear you should foiget it, do 
fm not observe the woman whom I men- 
tioned to you ? Order her to come here, and 
we will begin by hearing what she 1ms to say, 


and expedite her business.” The grand 
vizier immediately pointed out the woman to 
the chief of the ushers, who was standing 
neai him ready to receive his orders, and de- 
sired him to brmg her hefoie the sultan. The 
officer went directly to the mother oi Aladdin 
and, having made a sign to her, she followed 
him to the loot of the throne, where he left 
her, and went hack to his place near the 
grand vizier. 

Aladdin’s mother, following the example 
that so many others whom she had seen ap- 
proach the sultan had set her, prostrated her- 
self, with her face towards the carpet which 
covered the steps of the throne, and she re- 
mained in that situation till the sultan com- 
manded her to rise. She did so ; and the 
sultan then addressed her in these words : 
“For a long tune past, my good woman, I 
have seen you regulaily attend my divan, 
and remain near the entrance from the time 
it assembled till it broke up. What is the 
business that brings you here ? ” On hearing 
this she prostrated herself a second time, and, 
on rising, thus answered . “ High monarch, 
mightier than all the inonarchs of the world, 
before I inform your majesty of the extraor- 
dinary and ahnost incredible cause that com- 
pels me to appear before vour sublime throne, 
I entreat you to pardon the boldness — nay, I 
might say the impudence — of the request 
I am going to make to you. It is of so un- 
common a nature that I tremble, and feel 
almost overcome with shame to propose it to 
my sultan.” In order, however, that she 
might have full liberty to explain herself, the 
sultan commanded every one to leave the 
divan, and remained with only his grand 
vizier in attendance ; he then told her that 
she might speak and discover everj^thing 
without fear. 

The goodness of the sultan, however, did 
not perfectly satisfy Aladdin’s mother, al- 
though he had thus prevented her from being 
obhgecl to explain her wishes before the whole 
assembly. She was still anxious to screen 
herself from the indignation which she could 
not but dread that the proposal she ha^ to 
make to him would excite, and from 
I she could not otherwise defend , hersffif. 
“ Sire,” said she, again addressing the sultan, 
“1 once more entreat your male^-io aisuie 
me of your pardon b^forehaA^i pi 
sloiiH think ncry ^ all ihjuribus or 
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offensive.” “Whatever it maybe,” replied : 
the sultan, “ I pardon you ; no harm shall i 
happen to you from anything you may say ; ^ 
speak, therefore, with confidence.” 

When Aladdin's mother had thus taken 
every precaution against the possible anger 
of the sultan at the very dehcate proposal she 
was about to make to him, she faithfully re- 
lated by what means Aladdin had seen the 
princess Badroul Boudour, and with what a 
violent passion the fatal sight had inspired 
Ki-m. The declaration that he had made 
concerning her, and the mission with which 
he had charged his mother, together with all 
the remonstrances the latter had urged, in 
order to avert his thoughts from this passion, 
“a passion,” added she, “as injurious to 
your majesty as it is to the piincess your 
daughter ,* but my son would not profit by 
anything I could say, nor would he acknowl- 
edge his temerity ; he obstinately persevered, 
and even threatened to commit some rash 
action in his despair, if I refused to come and 
demand of your maj'esty the princess in mar- 
riage. I have been obliged, therefore, to com- 
ply with his wishes, although this compliance 
was very much against my will. And once 
more I entreat your majesty to panlon not ^ 
only me for making such a request, but also 
my son Aladdin for having conceived the 
msh and daring design of aspiring to so illus- 
trious an alliance.” 

The sultan listened to this speech with the 
greatest patience and good-humor, and showed 
not the least mark of either anger or indig- 
nation at the request ; nor did he even turn 
it into ridicule. Before he returned any an- 
swer to the good woman, he asked her what 
she had got tied up in a cloth. Upon this 
she immediately took up the porcelain dish, 
whirdi had at first set down at the foot of 
the throne, and, having uncovered it, she pre- . 
sent^ it to the saltan. * I 

It is impcmble to express the surprise and 
astonishment which the monarch felt when 
he saw such a of the most precious, 

perfect, an4 brifiiiai^ jewels, the size of every 
one of which was greater than any he^ had 
before seen. His ^miration for^ some time 
was so great, that it iendWed him; absolutely 
mo!tionies& ^ 

recollect himself, -Wi the' present from 
th$ of 


ful, how extremely rich ! ” And then, having 
adnured them all one after another, and put 
each again m the same place, he turned to his 
grand vi/ier, and showing him the dish, 
asked him if it was not also his opinion that 
he had never before seen any jewels so pei- 
fect and valuable. The vizier was himseB de- 
lighted with them. “ Well,” added the sultan, 

“ what do you say to such, a present 1 Is not 
the donoi worthy of the princess my daughter, 
and must I not give her to him who comes 
and demands her at such a price 1 ” 

This speech of the sultan very much agi- 
tated the grand viziei ; because the foimer 
had some time before given him to under- 
stand that he had an intention of bestowing 
the hand of the princess upon his only son. 
He was afraid, theiefore, and his fears were 
not without foundation, that the sultan would 
be dazzled by so rich and extraordmary a 
present, and alter his mind. He approached 
the sultan, and, whispering in his ear, “ Sire ” 
said he, “every one must allow that this 
present is not unworthy of the princess ; but 
I entreat you to grant me three months before 
you determine absolutely. I hope that long 
before that time my son, for whom you have 
had the condescension to express that you 
feel a great inclination, will be able to offer 
you a much more considerable present than 
that of Aladdin, whom your majesty does 
not know.” Although the sultan was quite 
persuaded that it was impossible for his giand 
vizier to enable his son to make so valuable 
a present to the princess, he nevertheless 
granted him this favor. He therefore turned 
towards Aladdin's mother, and said to her : 
“ Go, my good woman, return home ; and 
tell your son that I agree to the proposal lie 
has made through you ; but that I cannot 
bestow the pnncess my daughter in marriage 
until I have ordered and prepared a variety of 
furniture and ornaments, which will not be 
ready for three months. At the end of that 
time come hither again.” 

The mother of Aladdin went back, and 
felt the greater joy because she had, in the 
first plac^ conceived even access to the sultan 
for a person of her condition as ahsolutely 
irqpossihle; and because, also, she had »e- 
ceived so favorable an answer, when she had 
expected a rebuke that wbxdd hiw ove^^ 
whebned her with confusfen^ Whm Aladdin 
'j'mwhis mother' enter the 
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two circTimstances that led Mm to stippose were ornamented with branches and decora- 
she hi ought him good news : one was, that tions, and every preparation making for an 
she had returned that morning much sooner illumination, each person endeavoring to 
than usual ; and the otiier that her counts- excel his neighbor in splendor and magnih- 
nance expressed pleasure and good-humor, cence, in order to show his zeal. Every one 
‘‘Well, mother,” said Aladdin, ‘‘what have I was giving marks of Ms pleasure andie- 
to hope Am I doomed to die with despair ” joicing. The streets were crowded with 
When she had taken off her veil, and sat officers in their dresses of ceremony, mounted 
down on the sofa by his side, “ My son,” upon horses, most richly c<iparisoned, and 
she said, “ that I may not hold you any surrounded with a great number of attend- 


longer in suspense, I will, in the first place, 
tell you that, so far from thinking of dying, 


ants and domestics on foot, who were travers- 
ing the city in every direction. Upon see- 


you have every reason to be satisfied.” She mg all tMs, she asked the merchant of w'hom 
then went on with her nairative, and told she bought the oil what it all meant, 
him that she had obtained an audience before Where do you come from, my good wo- 
every other person, \vhich was the reason man ” said he, “ not to know that the son of 
that she had come back so soon ; the pre- the grand vizier is this evening to he married 
cautions she had Mken to make her request to the princess Badroul Boudour, the daughter 
to the sultan in such a way that he should of our sultan ? She is just now coming trom 
not be offended w’hen he came to know that the hath, and the officers whom you see have 
it was to demand of him the princess Bad- assembled here in order to escort her back to 
roul Boudour in marriage for her son ; and the palace, where the ceremony is to be per- 
the very favorable answer the sultan had foimed,” 

given her from his own lips. She then added Aladdin’s tnother did not wait to hear any 
that, as far as she could judge from every- more. She returned home with all possible 
thing the sultan did, it was the present that speed, and arrived quite out of breath. Her 
had had such a powerful effect upon his mind son was not in the least prepared for the bad 
as to induce him to return so iavorable an news she brought him, « Everything, my 
answer. “At least, I think so,” added she, son,” she exclaimed, “ is lost. You depended 
“ because before the sultan leturned me any upon the fair promises of the sultan, and it will 
answer at all, the grand vizier whispered all come to nothing.” Aladdin was alarmed 
something in Ms eat, and I was afraid that it at these words, and instantly inquired, “ On 
would tend to lessen the good intentions he what account, mother, will not the sultan keep 
seemed to have towards you.” his word 1 How do you know anjdiMiig 

When Aladdin heard this, he thought him- about it % ” “ TMs very evening,” answered 
self the happiest of mortals. He thanked she, “the son of the grand vizier is to 
Ms mother for all the pains she had taken in marry the princess Badroul Boudour at the 
the is auction, and for the happy success palace.” She then related to him in what 
which was so important to Ms repose. So im- way she had learned the news, and informed 
patient was he, however, to possess the object Mm of all the circumstances which pre- 
of his affection, that three months seemed to vented her from having the least doutt of 
Mm to be an age ; he nevertheless endeavored its trutli. 

to wait with patience, considering the word Aladdin received this intelligence like a 
of the sultan as irrevocable. In the mean thunder-stroke. Any person but Mmself 
time, he not only reckoned the hours, the would have been quite overwhelmed by it ; 
days, and the weeks, but even every moment, but a sort of secret jealousy prevented him 
tEl the pemod should elapse* from remaining long in this state. He in- 

It happened one evening, when about two stantly brought the lamp to his recoEeetion, - 7 -; 
months of the time were passed, that as 4ded- that lamp which had Mtherto been so u^ful 
din’s mother was going to light her Imfip Ae to him ; and then, without ventm^ hB 2 %e 
found she had no oil in the house. She in vain reproaches against the sults^ dr^e 
therefore went out to buy some; and on grand vizier, or the son of that |^cer, he 
going into the dty she found that there was only said ; “This another J 
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wMle I am gone for a few moments into my 
chamber, do yon prepare supper ” 

His mother easily comprehended that 
Aladdin intended to make use of the lamp, 
in order, if possible, to prevent the marriage 
of the grand vizier's son with the princess 
Badronl Bondonr from being completed. Hoi 
did she deeeive hernelf* ; for he was no sooner 
in his own room, than he took the wonderful 
lamp, which he kept there, that his mothei 
might never again be alarmed at it, as she 
had been when the genie had put her into so 
great a fright. He had no sooner taken the 
lamp, and rubbed it in the usual place, than 
the genie instantly appeared before him. 
What do you wish ? '' said he to Aladdin. 

I am ready to obey you as your slave, and 
the slave of those who have the lamp in their 
hands j I, and the other slaves of the lamp.” 

" Attend to me then,” answered Aladdm : 

you have hitherto brought me only what I 
■Ranted to eat and drink. I have now a 
business for you of more importance. I have 
demanded of the sultan the priifcess Badioul 
Boudour, his daughter, in marriage. He 
promised her to me ; and only requested a 
delay of three months. Instead, however, of 
keeping his word, he has this very evening, 
before that period has elapsed, given his 
daughtei in marriage to the son of his grand ' 
vizier. I have just now been infonned of it, 
and the thing is certain. What, therefore, I 
have h) order you to do, is this ; as soon as 
iie bride and bridegroom shall he placed by 
each other's side, take them up, and bring 
them both instantly here in their bed.” 
^ iMaster,” replied the genie, I will obey 
1 1 you j have you anything else to command ?” 

I ^^Hothing at present,” added Aladdin. The 
genie instantly disappeared. 

■ Aladdm then went back to his mother, and 
supped wth her in the same tranquil manner 
as usual* ' Ifter axpper he entered into eon- 
y«dat|Qn;, some time respecting 

the marmge of ‘the princess, as of a thing 
that did not in the Jmt embarrass him. He 
afterwards' retiuned 'U his ' chamber, and left 
his mother 'to; repose whenever, ohe pleased. 
He, of course, did not- retire to -.rest | but 
WaiM in 

genie, ^nd the execution of the pnlOT lie h^d 

pih* “ 1 H !/: ^ i f t 

. In the mean time everything waf prepared 
'! in the sultan's pakc^ to celebrate tiie nttp^ls 
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of the princess, and the time was spent in 
ceremonies and rejoicings till the night wms 
far advanced. When all this was concluded, 
the son of the ginnd vizier, at a sign that the 
chief of the eunuchs belonging to the princess 
privately gave him, retired unperceived ; and 
this ojBlcer then introduced him into the 
apartment belonging to the princess, Ms wife, 
and conducted him to the chamber where the 
nuptial couch was piepaied. He retired to 
bed first ; and in a short time after the sul- 
tana, accompanied by her own women and 
those of her daughter, brought the bride into 
the room ; and, after she had embraced her 
and wished her a good night, she retired with 
ah the other females. 

Scarcely had this taken place, before the 
genie, like a faithful slave of the lamp, took 
up the bed in which were the bride and the 
hridegToom, and, to the great astonishment 
of both, transported them in an instant to 
Aladdin's chamber, where he set them down. 

Aladdin, who was waiting for this event 
with the greatest impatience, did not long 
suifer the son of the grand vizier to remain 
in bed with the princess. Take this bride- 
groom,” said he to the genie, “ and shut him 
up in the closet above the sewer, and return 
again in the morning, just at daybreak.” The 
genie instantly took the grand vizier's son 
out of bed, and transported him to the place 
Aladdin had commanded, where he left him ; 
having first breathed upon him in such a 
way that the effects of it in every limb weie 
felt in a lassitude that prevented^ Mm from 
stirring from his place. 

How violent soever the passion was which 
Aladdin felt for the princess, he did not enter 
into any long conversation with her, when he 
was with her alone. ^*Hear nothing, most 
adorable princess,” he exclaimed, with an im- 
passioned air ; “ you are here in safety ; and 
however violent the love which I feel for you 
may be, with whatever ardor I adore your 
beauty and yoitr charms, he assured that I 
will never exceed the limits of the profotind 
respect I have for you. If I have been 
forced,” he added, “to proceed to this ex- 
. tremity, it has not been with the intention 
of offentiing you, hut to prevent an unjust 
. rfval from possessing you, contrary to the 
; promise which the sultan your father had 
, 4 . made in - 
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these particulars, paid very little attention to 
what Aladdin said. She was indeed no longer 
in a condition to answer him. The alarm and 
astonishment into which this surprising and 
unexpected adventure had thrown her, had 
such an effect upon her, that Aladdin could 
not get a single word fiom her. He did not, 
however, remain long in this state, hut im- 
mediately laid down in the place of the grand 
vizier's son, with his hack turned towards 
the princess, having first taken the precau- 
tion to place a sahre between the piincess and 
himself. 

Aladdin was satisfied with having thus de- 
prived his rival of the happiness with the 
enjoyment of which he had this night flat- 
tered himself, and slept very tranquilly. But 
how different was the case with the princess ! 
— never in her whole life did she pass so un- 
pleasant and disagreeable a night. And it is 
only necessary to reflect for an instant on the 
place and situation in which the genie had 
left the son of the grand vizier, to judge that 
the bridegroom spent the hours of darkness 
in a still more afflicting manner. 

Aladdin had no occasion to rub his lamp 
the next morning to call the genie. He re- 
turned at the appointed hour, and while 
Aladdin was dressing himself. “Heie I 
am,” said he to Aladdin, “ what commands 
have you for me % ” Go,” answered Alad- 
din, “ and bring back the son of the grand 
vizier from the place where you have put 
him, place him again in his bed, and trans- 
pprt it back to the palace of the sultan, 
whence you brought it.” The genie instantly 
went to relieve the grand vizier's son from 
his post, and as soon as he appeared Aladdin 
took away Ms sabre. He placed the bride- 
groom by the side of the princess, and in a 
moment replaced the bed in the very same 
chamber of the sultan's palace whence he had 
before taken it 

It is necessary to remark that during all 
these transactions the genie was invisible to 
the princess and the son of the grand vizier ; 
the sight of Ms hideous form would have 
killed them with fraght They did not even 
hear a single word of the conversation that 
passed between Aladdin and him, and per- 
ceived only the agitation of the bed and |;he 
transporting of it from one place to another ; 
and indeed it is easy to imagine that this 
frightened them quite enough. 


The genie had no sooner put the nuptial 
couch in its place, than the sultan entered 
the chamber and wished the princess a good 
morning. The son of the grand vizier, half 
dead with the cold he had suffered all night, 
jumped out of bed as soon as he heard some 
person opening the door, and went into the 
dressing-room where he had undressed him- 
self in the evening. 

The sultan came up to the bedside of the 
princess, and kissed her between her eyes, as 
is the usual custom in wishing any one a 
good morning. He asked her, with a smile 
upon his face, how she had passed the night ; 
hut when he lifted up Ms head and looked 
at her with greater attention, he was ex- 
tremely surprised to observe her in a most 
dejected and melancholy state. She cast 
upon him the most sorrowful looks, and 
showed, by her whole manner, that she la- 
bored either under the most severe affliction 
or the greatest degree of discontent. The 
sultan again spoke to her, hut as he found he 
was unable to get a word from her, he 
thought it might arise from a becoming mod- 
esty, and therefore retired. He could not, 
however, but suspect from her continued 
silence that something very extraordinary 
had happened. He went immediately to the 
apartment of the sultana, to whom he men- 
tioned the state in which he had found the 
princess, and the reception she had given 
him. Sire,” replied the sultana, " do not 
let this surprise your majesty ; there is not a 
single newly married woman who would not 
act in the same way the day after her nup- 
tials. It will be a very different tMng in 
1 two or three days. She will then receive the 
sultan her father as becomes her. I will go 
I and see her,” added the sultana ; I am veiy 
I much deceived if she will receive me in the 
same manner,” 

As soon as the sultana was dressed, she 
went to the apartment of the princess, who 
was not yet risen. She approached the bed, 
and, wishing her a good morning, embraced 
her ; but her surprise was excessive, wh^p. 
she found that the princess was not onlt 
silent, but was in the greatest dislaresst | SM 
therefore concluded that somethh^llvll# 
she could not yet comprehend had 
to her. " My dear daughter/' sM# sul- 
tana to her, “ what is the reaw ynq sb 
in repay the car^seis I bfesb# dfon yoni 
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Yoti ouglit not to act tlitis towards yonr 
mother. Something stirely has occurred 
which I do not "understand. Tell me, then, 
candidly ; and do not snfter me to remain so 
long in an uncertainty that distresses me 
beyond measure.” 

At length, fetching a deep sigh, the prin- 
cess Badroul Boudour broke silence. “ idas I 
my most honored mother,” she cried, “ par- 
don me if I have failed in any respect that is 
due to you. My mind is so entirely absorbed 
by the strange and extraordinary things that 
have happened to me this night, that I have 
not yet recovered my astonishment and fears, 
and have some diificulty to collect myself.” 
She then related how, the instant after she 
and her husband were retired, the bed had 
been taken up and transported into an ill- 
fumished and dismal chamber, where she 
found herself quite alone and separated from 
her husband, without in the least knowing 
what was become of him ; and that she found 
in this apartment a young man, who, after 
having addressed a fetv words to her, which 
her terror prevented her from understanding, 
lay down in her husband’s place, having first 
put his sabre l^etween them j and that when 
morning approached, her husband was re- 
stored to her, and the bed again brought hack 
to its place in an instant of time. The whole 
of this transaction,” she added, ^ was but just 
completed, when the sultan my father came 
into my chamber. I was then so absorbed 
m grief and distress, that I could not answer 
Mm a single word ; and I am afraid that he 
was very angry at the manner in which I re- 
ceived the honor he did me. I hope, how- 
^ ^ever, that he "will pardon me, when he shall 
I have become acquainted with my melancholy 
f adventure, and the lamentable state in which 
I » 1 ev^n now find myself.” 

TM^sidtana listened with great attention 
to etorythingihe prioce^ had to relate ; but 
si/e ful oredit to the account. 

** 1*0 iny child,” she said to 

the yonr 

of i Teke Ofme tiot you 

mentton i| ^ h 

taken for' Oft# 6|s ilci 

will ceriaMy .ffi ‘®hw4 

in this way ho am^ 

replied the princess, aisu^eydrf that am 
in my right senses, a* ■* ’ - . - 

you. may ask my hus 


you the same thing.” X wM take care and 
inform myseK of it,” answered the sultana ; 
“ but even if he gives me the same account 
you have done, I shall not bemoie persuaded 
of the truth of it ; in the mean time, how- 
ever, arise, and drive this phantasy from your 
mind. It would be indeed a cixrious thing 
to see you under such a delusion during the 
ieasts that have been ordered on account of 
your nuptials, and which will last for many 
days, not only in the palace hut all over the 
kingdom. Do you not already hear the 
trumpets, tymhals, and other instruments 1 
All this ought to inspire you "with joy and 
pleasure, and make you forget the lanciful 
dream wMch you have related to me.” The 
sultana then called her women ; and after she 
had made her get up, and seen her at her 
toilet, she went to the sultan’s apartment, and 
told Mm that a strange fancy possessed Ms 
daughter, but that it was a mere trifle. She 
then ordered the son of the grand vizier to 
he called, in order to inquire of him about 
what the princess had told her. But he felt 
himself so highly honored by his alliance 
with the sultan, that he determined to feign 
ignorance of everything. “ TeU me, son-in- 
law,” said the sultana, “have you got the 
same strange ideas in your head as your 
wife?” “Madam,” he replied, “may I be 
permitted to ask you for what reason you put 
this question to me ? ” “ This is sufficient,” 
answered the sultana ; “I do not wish to 
know more ; you have more sense than she 
has.” 

The festivities in the palace continued 
throughout the day ; and the sultan foi^t 
nothing that he thought might inspire the 
princess with joy. He endeavored to make 
her partake of the diversions and various ex- 
Mhitions that were going on ; but the recol- 
lection of what had passed on the preceding 
night made such a strong impression on her 
mind that it was very evident something 
occupied her whole attention. The son of 
the grand vizier wa$ not less afflicted at the 
wretched night he had passed, hut Ms ambi- 
tious views made him dissemble ; and there- 
fore, if any persons had judged from Ms ap- 
pearance, they would have thought him the 
happiest bridegroom in the world. 

Aladdin, who was well informed of evcry- 
" in the palace, did not donht 
id 
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sleep together, notwitlistanding the distress- 
ing advent-ore that happened to them the 
night before. He did not choose, however, 
to leave them to repose in qoiet. A short 
time before night came on he again had 
recourse to his lamp. The genie instantly 
appeared, and addressed Aladdin with the 
accustomed speech in offering his services. 
'^The grand vizier^s son and the princess 
Badroul Boudoiir,” replied he, “ are again to 
sleep together this night. Go, and as soon as 
they have lain down, bring the bed hither, as 
you did yesternight.” 

The genie obeyed Aladdin with equal 
punctuality as on the night before ; and the 
vizier^s son passed this night in as cold and 
unpleasant a situation as he did the former ; 
while the princess had the mortihcation of j 
ha-ving Aladdin for her bedfellow, with the 
sabre, as before, placed between them. In 
the morning the genie came, according to 
Aladdin’s orders, replaced the bridegroom in 
the bed, and took it back to the cham- 
ber of the palace whence he had taken 
it. 

After the extraordinary reception which 
the princess Badroul Boudour had given the 
sultan on the preceding morning, he was very 
anxious to learn how she passed the second 
night, and whether she would again receive 
him in the manner she had before done. He 
went, therefore, to her apartment early in 
the morning, that he might satisfy himself. 
The grand vizier’s son, still more mortified 
and distressed at his bad treatment the sec- 
ond night than he had been on the first, no 
sooner heard the sultan than he got up as 
fast as possible, and ran into the dressing- 
room. The sultan came to her bedside, and 
wished the princess a good morning, after 
having caressed her in the same manner as 
he had done the day before. ^‘Well, my 
daughter,” he said, are you in as bad humor 
this morning as you were yesterday 1 Tell 
me how you have passed the night” The 
princess preserved the same silence, and the 
sultan perceived that she was still more de- 
jected and distoessed than she had been the 
morning before. He could therefore but 
infer that something very extraordinary had 
hap|»ened to her. Iriitated at the mystery 
made of it to him, Danghter,” said he, 
in angry tone, and at the same time draw- 
ing his sahr^ “ either teE me what yon thus 


I conceal, or I will instantly strike off your 
head.” 

The princess, terrified at the manner in 
which the sultan menaced her, and at the 
sight of the drawn sabre, at length broke si- 
lence. “ My dear father,” she exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, “if I have offended your 
majesty, I earnestly entreat your pardon. 
From your known goodness and clemency I 
tiust I shall change your auger into compas- 
sion when I shall have related in a full and 
faithful manner the occasion of the distress- 
ing and melancholy situation in which I have 
been placed, both last night and the night 
before.” This preamble appeased and soft- 
ened the sultan. She then related at length 
what had happened to her on both these 
I horrible nights, and in a manner so affecting 
that he was penetrated with grief for the 
suffering of his beloved danghter. She thus 
concluded her narrative : “ If your majesty 
has the least doubt of any part of what I 
have said, you can easily inquire of the hus- 
band yon have bestowed upon me ; I am 
very well persuaded that he will prove to 
you the truth of everything I have related.” 

The snltan entered very fully into the dis- 
tressing feelings this surprising adventure 
must have excited in his daughter’s mind. 
“My child,” said he, “yon were wrong not 
to explain to me yesterday the strange busi- 
ness which you have just related, and in 
which I am not less interested than yourself. 

I have not bestowed you iu marriage with 
the view to render you unhappy, but, on the 
contrary, to increase your happiness, and to 
afford yon every enjoyment you so well de- 
serve, and which you might reasonably ex- 
pect from a husband who seemed to be very 
proper for you. Drive away, then, from your 
memory the melancholy ideas of what you 
have been relating to me. I will take care 
that yon shall experience no more nights so 
disagreeable, nay, so insupportable, as those 
which you have now suffered.” 

When the sultan got back to his apart- 
ment, he immediately sent for the 
vizier. “Have yon seen your te 

asked Mm; “and has he mentinn^^ 
thing in particular to you ? ” Wh^ l|e 
ter replied that he had not se^n 
sultan reported to him jild 

heard from the Bftipnr. 

He then addend, ^ J h%if# ^uM btd; ihatl , 
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my daugMer Ras told me the truth. I wish, think it necessary to request his son to have 
nevertheless, to have this matter confirmed patience for a few days before it was . finally 
by the testimony of your son. Go, there- settled, in order to see whether this unpleas- 
fore, and ask him what has happened to him.” ant business might not have an end. He 

The grand vizier instantly went to his son ; then left his son, and returned to the sultan, 
he informed him of what the sultan had said, to whom he acknowledged that everything 
and commanded him not to disguise the was true, as he had himself learned from his 
truth, and to tell him every’-thing that had son. And then, without waiting till the 
passed. “ I will conceal nothing from you, sultan himself spoke to him about annulling 
my father,” replied his son, “ and everything the marriage, to which he observed that the 
the princess has told the sultan is true ; but latter was very much inclined, he requested 
she was unable to give an account of the bad permission for his son to leave the palace 
treatment which I in particular have expe- and return to him, under the pretext that it 
rienced. Since my marriage I have spent was not just that the princess should be ex- 
two of the most dreadful nights you can pos- posed an instant longer to so terrible a perse- 
sibly conceive ; and I cannot describe to you cution through regard for his son. 
ail the various evils I have gone through. The grand vizier had no difiiculty in ob- 
I do not mention the fright I was in at find- taining his request. The sultan, who had 
ing myself lifted up in my bed four different already determined on the matter in his own 
times without being able to see any one, and mind, immediately gave orders for the re- 
beingiransported from one place to another joicings to be put a stop to, not only in his 
without being able to conceive in what way own palace, but in the city and throughout 
it was brought about. But you can yourself the whole extent of his dominions ; and in a 
judge of the dreadful state I was in, when I short time every mark of public joy and fes- 
tell you that I passed both nights standing tivity within the kingdom ceased. This 
upright in a narrow and loathsome closet, sudden and unexpected change gave rise to a 
without having the power of moving from variety of different conjectures. Every one 
the spot where I was placed, or making the was inquiring why these contrary orders 
least motion, although there seemed to be no were issued ; and all affirmed that the grand 
obstacle whatever to prevent me. After hav- vizier had been seen to come out of the pal- 
ing said this, I have no occasion to enter into ace and go towards his own house, accompa- 
a greater detail of my sufferings. Let me, nied by his son, and that they both seemed 
however, add that all this has by no means very much dejected. Aladdin was the only 
teened my respect and affection for the person who was acquainted with the actual 
princess, my wife ; though I confess to you reason; and he rejoiced most sincerely at the 
most sincerely that, with all the honor and happy success arising from the use of the 
splendor that I derive from having the daugh- lamp. And having now learnt for a certainty 
ter of my sovereign for my wife, I would that his rival had left the palace, and that 
miidi sooner die than enjoy this high alii- the marriage between the princess and him 
I must continue to undergo the se- was annulled, he had no further occasion to 
were md horrible treatment I have already rub his lamp and have recourse to the genie, 
sufferad. I am sure, the princess must be of in order to prevent his rivals happiness, 
the samse’ opinion m myself .; and there is no What, however, was most singular, was that 
doubt Imt that our separation is as necessary neither the sultan nor the grand vmer, who 
for her comloirt afe lor my own, I entreat had completely forgotten Aladdin and the 
you, .therefo^ my cbar father, by all the request he had made, entertamed the least 
affection which you to obtain this great idea that he had any part in the enchant- 
honor for me, to induce the sultan to decree ment which had been the occasion of the 
our marriage null and TOd." dissolutitm of the marriage of the princess. 

However great m%ht he the ambition of Aladdin ; suffered the three months which 

the grand vizier to have Ms son so nearly the sultan wished to elapse before the mar- 
alliwl to the sultan, yet the. fibced resolution, riage of the princess Baciroul Boudour and 
which he found he had formed- of diwiving hirfiMf, to‘ pass without mMyro any appli- 
with the prineei^ fife' 
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of every day ; and when the period was ex- 
pired, he sent his mother on the very next 
moining to the palace to remind the snltan 
of his promise. She went to the palace, and 
stood at her usual place, near the entrance 
of the divan. The snltan no sooner cast his 
eyes that way than he recollected her, and 
she instantly brought to his mind the re- 
tpiest she had made and the exact time to 
which he had deferred it. As the grand 
vizier approached to make some report to 
him, the snltan stopped him by saying : I 
perceive that good woman who presented ns 
with the beantifnr collection of jewels some 
time since ; order her to come forward, and 
yon can make your report after I have heard 
what she has to say.^' The grand vizier im- 
mediately called to the chief of the ushers, 
and, pointing her out to him, desired him to 
bring her forward. 

Aladdin^s mother advanced to the foot of 
the throne, where she prostrated herself in 
the usual manner. After she had risen, the 
snltan asked her what she, wished. Sire," 
she replied, “ I again present myself before 
the throne of your majesty to represent to 
you, in the name of my son Aladdin, that 
the three months which you had desired him 
to wait, in conseq^uence of the request I had 
to make to your majesty, are expired, and to 
entreat you to have the goodness to recall the 
circumstance to your remembrance." 

When the sultan had desired a delay of 
three months before he answered the request 
of this good woman the first time he saw her, 
he thought he should hear no more of a mar- 
riage which, from the apparent poverty and 
low situation of Aladdin^s mother, who al- 
ways presented herself before him in a very 
coarse and common dress, appeared so little 
suited to the princess his daughter. The ap- 
plication, therefore, which she now made to 
him to keep his word, embarrassed him very 
much, and he did not think it prudent to 
give her at the moment a direct answer. He 
consulted his giand vizier, and told him the 
repugnance he felt at concluding a marriage 
between the princess and an imknown per- 
son whom fortune, he conjectured, had not 
raised much above the condition of a com- 
mon subject; 

“ Sire,” replied the vizier, “ it seems to me 
that there is a very easy and yet certain 
method to avoid this unequal marriage ; and 


so bold, not to say arrogant an attempt, and 
which he certainly does not seem to have 
considered well before he engaged in it.” 

The sultan approved of the advice of his 
grand vizier, and after some little reflection, 
he said to Aladdin’s mocher : Sultans, my 
good woman, ought always to keep their 
words ; and I am ready to adhere to mine, 
and render your son happy by marrying him 
to the princess, my daughter ; but as I can- 
not bestow her in marriage till I am better 
acquainted how she will be provided for, tell 
your son that I will fulfil my promise as 
soon as he shall send me forty large basins of 
massive gold, quite full of the same kind of 
jewels which you have already presented to 
me from him, brought by an equal number 
of black slaves, each of whom shall be con- 
ducted by a white slave, young, well made, 
of good appearance, and richly dressed. 
, These are the conditions upon which I am 
ready to* bestow upon him the princess, my 
daughter. Go, my good woman ; and I will 
wait till you bring me bis answer.” 
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you will yourself tMnk wheu you have ^ 
heard the account I am gomg to give you. 
After I had represented to his majesty 
that the three months were expired, and 
req^uested him, as from you, to recollect his 
promise, I observed that he did not answer 
me until he had spoken for some time in a 
low tone of voice to the grand vizier," Alad- 
dxn^s mother then gave him an exact detail 
of everything the sultan had said, and of the 
conditions upon which he consented to the 
marriage of the princess, his daughter. “ He 
is even now, my son," added she, “ waiting 
for your answer ; hut between ourselves," 
she continued, with a smile, “ he may wait 
long enough." ‘‘Hot so long as you may 
think, mother," replied Aladdin ; “ and the 
sultan deceives himself, if he supposes, by 
such exorbitant demands, to prevent me 
thinking any more of the princess Badroul 
Boudour. I expected to have had much 
greater difficulties to surmount, and that he 
would have put a much higher price upon 
my incomparable princess. But I am now 
very well satisfied, and what he requires of 
me is trifling in comparison to what I would 
give him to possess such a treasure. While 
I am considering how to comply with his 
demands, do you go and see about something 
for dinner, and leave me to myself." 

As soon as his mother was gone out to 
purchase some provisions, Aladdin took the 
lamp, and, having rubbed it, the genie in- 
stantly appeared, and demanded of him, in 
the usual terms, what it was that he wanted, 
for he was ready to obey Mm. “ The sultan 
agrees M 3ne the princess, his daughter, 
fin marriage," said Aladdin; “but he first 
f demands of me forty large, heavy hasins of 
massive gold, filled to the very top with the 
various fruits of the garden from wMch I 
took the lamp, oi wMch you are the slave. 
He irequireli also that these forty basins 
should be carried by as many black slaves, 
preceded by* an. etual numte of yofingj 
handsome, mA ‘degant . white very 

richly dressed*- and procure me thift 
present, as soon as posable, that f may send 
it to the sultan before ^hie sitting of the divan 
Is over." The genie mer4y mA that Ms 


Ms head a large golden basin of gieat w-eight, 
full of peails, diamonds, rubies, and emeialds, 
equally valuable, foi their brilliancy and size, 
with those wMch had alieady been piesented 
to the sultan. Each basin was covei ed wdth a 
cloth of silver, emboidered with floweis of 
gold. All these slaves, with their golden 
basins, together with the white ones, entiiely 
filled the house, which was hut small, as well 
as the court in front, and a garden behind it. 
The genie asked Aladdin if he weie contented, 
and whether he had any further commands 
for him : and, on being told he had not, he 
immediately disappeared. 

Aladdin^s mother now returned from mar- 
ket, and was in the greatest suiprise on com- 
ing home to see so many persons and so 
much riches. When she had set down the 
provisions which she had brought with her, 
she was going to take off her veil, but Alad- 
din prevented her. “ My dear mothei," he 
cried, “there is no time to lose. It is of 
consequence that you should return to the 
palace before the ijivan breaks up, and should 
immediately conduct there the present and 
dowry which the sultan demands for the 
princess Badroul Boudour, that he may 
judge, from my diligence and exactness, of 
the ardent and sincere zeal I have to procure 
for myself the honor of an alliance with 
him." 

Without waiting for his mothe/s answer, 
Aladdin opened the door that led into the 
street, and ordered all the slaves to go out, 
one after the other. He then placed a white 
slave before each of the black ones, who 
carried the golden basins on their heads. 
When Ms mother, who followed the last 
black slave, was gone out, he shut the door, 
and remained quietly in his chamber, with 
the full expectation that the sultan, after 
receiving such a present as he had required, 
would now readily consent to accept Mm for 
a son-in-law. 

The first wMte slave that went out of 
Aladdin^ hense oocasioned every one who 
was going past to stop, and before all the 
ei^ty slaves, alternately a black and a white 
one, had finished going out, the street was 
filled with a great crowd of people, who 
collected from aU parts to see so grand and 
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tliouglit tbemselv'es the best judges reckoned 
each of them worth more than a million.* 
Each dress was also very appropriate, and well 
adapted to the wearer. The graceful manner, 
elegant form, and great similarity of each 
slave, together with their maiching at regu- 
lar distances from each other, and the daz- 
zling lustre constantly shed by the different 
jeMvels that were set in then girdles of mas- 
sive gold, added to the branches of precious 
stones, fastened to their head-dresses, which 
were all of a particular make, produced in 
the multitude of spectators who were assem- 
bled such excessive admiration that they 
could not take their eyes from them so long 
as any one of them remained in sight. But 
ail the streets were so thronged with people, 
that every one was obliged to remain in the 
spot where he happened to he. 

As it was necessary to pass through several 
stieets before they could arrive at the palace, 
the procession went through a great part ol 
the city j and most of the inhabitants, of 
every rank and quality, were witnesses to 
this splendid spectacle. As soon as the por- 
ters at the gate of the first comt of the palace 
perceived this astonishing procession ap- 
proaching, they made the greatest haste to 
open it, as they took the first for a king, so 
richly and magnificently was he dressed. 
They were advancing to kiss the hem of his 
robe, when the slave, instructed by the genie, j 
stopped them, and, in a grave tone of voice, 
said, “Our master will appear when the 
time shall be proper.’^ 

The fimt slave, followed by all the rest, 
advanced as far as the second court, which 
was very spacious, and contained the apart- 
ments inhabited by the sultan when the 
divan sat The officers, who were at the 
head of the sultanas guards, were very hand- 
somely clothed ; but they were completely 
ecMpsed by the eighty slaves who were the 
bearers of Aladdln^s present, and who them- 
selves foimed part of it Nothing, in short, 
throughout the snltan% whole palace appeared 
so beautiful and brilliant ; and holrever mag- 
nificently dressed the different nobles ol the 
court might be, they dwindled to nothing in 
comparison with what was new to he seen. 


* This, from the French translation of M. M- 
land, alludes to francs ; reduced to American cur- 
rency, the value of each, ^^ess would he ihore Hian 
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As the snltan had been informed of the 
march and arrival of these slaves, he had 
given orders to have them admitted. As 
soon, therefore, as they presented themselves 
before the door of the divan, they found it 
open. They entered in regular order, one 
part going to the right and the other to the 
left. After they were all within the hall, 
and had formed a large semicircle before the 
throne of the sultan, each of the black slaves 
placed the basin which he carried upon the 
carpet. They then all prostrated themselves 
so low that their foreheads touched the 
ground. The white slaves also, at the same 
time, performed the same ceremony. They 
then all got up, and in doing so, the black 
slaves skilfuUy uncovered the basins, which 
were before them, and then remained stand- 
ing, with their hands crossed upon their 
breasts, in a very modest attitude. 

The mother of Aladdin, who had in the 
mean time advanced to the foot of the throne, 
having first prostrated herself, thus addressed 
the sultan : My son Aladdin, sire, is not 
ignorant that this present which he has sent 
your majesty is very much beneath the 
inestimable worth of the princess Badroitl 
Boudour. He nevertheless hopes that your 
majesty wiE favorably accept it, and that 
you will endeavor to make Ms alliance 
agreeable to the princess. He has the greater 
reliance that Ms expectations will be fulfilled, 
because he has tried to conform himself to 
the conditions wMch it pleased you to point 
out.” 

The sultan was unable to pay the least 
attention to the complimentary address of 
Aladdin’s mother. The very first look he 
cast upon the forty golden basins, heaped up 
with jewels of the most bnlHant lustre, finest 
water, and greatest value he had ever seen, 
as well as the eighty slaves, who seemed like 
so many kings, both from the magnificence 
of their dress and their fine appearance, made 
such an impression upon him that he couM 
not restrain his admiration. Instead, there- 
fore, of making any answer to the con^Ji- 
inents of Aladdin’s mother, he addre^edr 
himself to the grand vizier, who cofild fhot 
himself conceive where such aalin^#se 
profusion of riches could posdbly 
‘^Well, vimer,” he eXelMm^. M 
d an, “is'hat do 
whoever he may 
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rieli and wonderful a pre'sent ; a person of eunuclis belonging to tbe princess to be 
whom, neitber I nor you have the least called, and to take up the basins and cany 
knowledge h Bo you not think that he is them, to the apartment of their mistress, 
worthy of the princess, my daughter “2” wheie he himself went in ordei to^ examine 
Whatever jealousy or pain the gland vizier them with hei at their lei&uie. The chief 
might feel at thus seeing an unknown person of the eunuchs immediately caused this order 
become the son-in-law of the sultan in pref- to be complied with. 

erence to his own son, he was nevertheless The eighty slaves were not forgotten ; they 
afraid to dissemble his real opinion on the weie conducted into the interior of the pal- 
present occasion. It was very evident that ace, and when, some time after, he was 
Aladdin had by these means become, in the speaking of theii splendor to the princess, he 
eyes of the sultan, deserving of being honored oideicd them to come oiiposite to hei apait- 
with so high an alliance. He therefore ment, that she might see them througli the 
answered the sultan in these terms * ‘‘Far lattices, and be convinced that, so far liom 
be it from me, sire, to suppose that he who having given an exaggerated account of them, 
makes your majesty so worthy a present he had said much less than they deserved, 
should himself be undeserving the honor you In the mean time Aladdin’s mother reached 

wish to bestow upon him. I would even home, and instantly showed by her manner 
say that he deserved still more, if indeed all | that she w^xs the bearer of most excellent 
the treasures of the universe could he put new<=«. “You have every reason, my dear 
in competition vrith the princess, your daugh- son,” she said, “to be satisfied. You have 
ter.” ALL the nobles who attended and accomplished your wishes, contraiy to my 
formed the divan showed, by their applause, expectations, and wdiat I have hitheito de- 
that their opinion was the same as that of dared. But not to keep you any longer in 
the grand vizier. suspense, I must inform you that the sute 

The sultan hesitated no longer. He did tan, with the applause of his whole court, 
not even think of informing himself -svhether has announced that you are worthy to pos- 
Aladdin possessed any other qualification sess the princess Baclroul Boudour ; and he 
that w'ould render him worthy of a^i^iring to ^ is now waiting to embrace you, anti to con- 
the honor of becoming bis son-in-law. The ' elude the maniage. It is, therefore, time for 
sight alone of such immense riches, and the ’ you to think of making some preparations 
wonderful celerity with which Aladdin had for this interview, that you may endeavor to 
fulfilled his request, without making the equal the high opinion he has formed of your 
least difficulty about the conditions, however person. After what I have seen of the w on- 
exorbitant, for which he had stipulated, easily ders you have brought about, however, I am 
p^suaded him that Aladdin would not be sure you will not fail in anything. I ought 
defident fn anything that could render him not, moreover, to forget to tell you that the 
as accomplished and deserving as he could sultan waits for you with the greatest impa- 
widi. That he might, therefore, send back tience ; and, therefore, that you must lose 
Aladdin’s mother as w^ell satisfied as she no time in making your appearance before 
could possibly expect, he said to her : “ Go, him.” 

yoar mu Hmt I am AJaddin was so d6l%hted with this intelll- 
waiting. Open arms to receive and em- genoe, and so taken up with the thoughts of 
brace Mm ; |m|, the greater diligence he the enchanting object of his love, that he 
makes to ©<^0 receive from my hands hardly answered his mother, but instantly 
the gift I am bestow upon hhn in retired to his chamber. He thra^ took up the 

lamp that had thus far been m friendly to 
he will afford M | ^ him, by ^qpplyipg all Jns wants and fnlhlling 

Aladdin’s mother nq dapmtedjf all his wishea, anA tad no sooner rntted It 
as happy as a Woman of her ^ndition cOuH than the genie again showed hiS ready obedl- 
be in seeing her son exalted to a sitnaticoi ence to its power, hy instantly appearing to 
beyond her greatest expectationf, than the execute his commands. “ Genie,” said Alad- 
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Lave finisLed bathing, I wish you to have in 
readiness for me a richer, and, if possible, 
more magnificent dress than was ever worn 
by any monarch.” Aladdin had no sooner con- 
cluded his speech than the genie rendered him 
invisible, like himself, took him in his arms, 
and transported him to a bath foimed of the 
finest marble, of the most beautiful and di- 
versified colors. Without being able to see 
any one who waited upon him, Aladdin was 
undressed in a large and handsome saloon. 
From thence he was conducted into the bath, 
moderately heated, and was here washed and 
rubbed with vaiious sorts of perfumed wa- 
ters, After having passed through the dif- 
ferent chambers by which the various degrees 
of heat ill the bath were regulated, he went 
out, but <][uite a different person, as it were, 
from what he was before. His skin was 
white and fresh, his countenance blooming, 
and his whole body felt lighter and more ac- 
tive. He then went back to the saloon, 
where, instead of the dress be had left, he 
found the one he had desired the genie to 
procure. By his assistance he dressed him- 
self, showing the greatest admiration at every 
part of it as he put it on ; and the whole of 
it was far beyond what he could possibly have 
conceived. This business was no sooner over, 
than the genie transported him back into the 
same chamber of his own house whence he 
had brought him ; he then inq[uired if he had 
any other commands. “Yes,” replied Alad- 
din ; I am waiting till you bring me a 
horse, as quicldy as possible, which shall sur- 
pass In ]>eauty and excellence the most valu- 
able borse in the sultan’s stables ; the hous- 
ings, saddle, bridle, and other furniture of 
which shall be worth mdre than a million of 
money. I also order you to get me, at the 
same time, twenty slaves, as well and richly 
clothed as thcMe who carried the present, to 
attend on each side and behind my person, 
and twenty more to march in two ranks be- 
fore me. You must also procure six female 
slaves to attend upon my mother, aE as well 
and richty clothed as tho^ of the ptineess 
Badroul Boudour, each of whom must carry 
a complete dress, fit in point of splendor and 
magnificence for any sultana. I Want, also, 
ten thousand pieces of gold, in ten Separate 
purses. These are all my commands at pres- 
ent. Ot>, and be diligent.” 

" 'Aladdin had no sooner given hfe^ordeirs to 


the genie than he disappeared, and a moment 
after returned with the horse, the forty slaves, 
ten of whom had each a puise with ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold in every one, and the six 
female slaves, each carrying a different dress 
tor Aladdin’s mother, wrapped in silver tis- 
sue, and presented the whole to him. 

Aladdin took only four of the purses, and 
presented them to his mother, for any pur- 
pose, as he said, tor which she might want 
them. He left the other six in the hands of 
the slaves who carried them, desiring them to 
throw them out by handfuls to the pojiulace, 
as they went along the streets in the way to 
the palace of the sultan. He ordered them, 
also, to inarch before him with the others, 
three on one side and three on the other. 
He then presented the six female slaves to 
his mother, telling her that they would for 
the future consider her as their mistress, and 
that the dresses they had in their hands were 
for her use. 

When Aladdin had arranged everything as 
he wished, he told the genie that he would 
caU him when he had any further occasion 
for his service. The latter instantly van- 
ished. Aladdin than hastened to iuifil the 
wish the sultan had expressed, to see him as 
soon as possible. He sent one of the forty 
slaves — whom it is useless to call the best 
made or most handsome, for they were all 
equaUy so — to the palace, directing him to 
address himselt to the chief of the ushers, and 
inquire when his master, Aladdin, might 
have the honor of throwing himself at the 
feet of the sultan. The slave was not long in 
performing his errand, and brought word 
hack that the sultan was waiting lor him 
with the greatest impatience. 

Aladdin instantly mounted his horse, and 
began his march in the oKler that has been 
mentioned. Although he had never been on 
horseback in his life, he nevertheless ap- 
peared perfectly at ease, and the best judges 
of horsemanship would never have taken him 
for a novice. The streets throngh which he 
passed were, in an instant, filled with crowds 
df people, who made the air resound' Mth 
their acclamations, their shouts of aitoiifetipn, ^ 
and benedictions, particularly whem> ffie mt 
slates, who carried the 
Ms of |old on all mdes. 
of and appfetise,.Abwte#^*.||(l laiwWtf 
eotaie from the 
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picMng tip the money, but also from those 
of a superior raiik in life, who thus publicly 
bestowed all the praise that such liberality as 
Aladdin^s deserved. Not only they who re- 
membered to have seen him playing about 
the streets like a vagabond could not now 
recognize him , but even those who had seen 
and known him very lately had great diffi- 
culty to recollect him, so much were his fea- 
tures and appearance changed. This all 
arose from the power possessed by the won- 
derful lamp of acquiring for those who had it 
in their keeping every perfection adapted to 
the situation which such persons arrived at, 
by making a good and proper use of its 
Virtues. More attention was, therefore, paid 
by every one to the person of Aladdin than 
to the magnificence with which he was sur- 
rounded, and which most of them had before 
seen, when the slaves who carried, and those 
who accompanied the present, went to the 
palace. The horse, however^ was extremely 
admired by those who were judges, and were 
able to appreciate its beauty and excellence, 
without being dazzled by the richness and 
brilliancy of the diamonds and other precious 
stones with which it was covered. "TOen the 
report spread about that the sultan had be- 
stowed upon Aladdin the hand of the prin- 
cess Badroul Boudour, — and this was soon 
iiniversally known, — no one ever thought 
about his birth, or even envied him his good 
ferine, because he appeared so well to de- 
seiTf e it. 

He at length arrived at the palace, where 
everyljiing was ready for his reception. When 
hf <^ame to the second gate, he wished to 
afi^t, agreeably to the custom observed by 
tip grand vizier, the generals of the army, 
the goyemoTs of the superior provinces ; 
but the chief of the ushers, who attended him 
by the sultan's orders prevented him, and 
accompanied him ^ to the hall of audience, 
where he assisted him in dismounting from 
his horse, though Aladdin opposed it as much 
as po^ible, not wishing to receive snch a dis- 
tinction : all his efforts ^yere, hdwever, vain. 
In the mean time at the usher^ .formed a 
double row at the; entimce fetbilhe hall| 
and their chief, jdaeing Aladdihoiiim; r%ht, 
went up through the midit of th^ con- 
ducted Mm quite to the f64t ‘ * * 

As soon as the sultan 


richly and magnificently clothed than Mm- 
self, than he was astonished at the propriety 
of his manner, his noble figure, and a certain 
air of grandeur very far removed from tbe 
degraded state in which Ms mother had ap- 
peared in his presence. His astonishment, 
however, did not prevent him from rising, 
and quickly descending two or three steps of 
Ms throne, in order to prevent Aladdin from 
f throwing himself at his feet, and embracing 
him with the most evident marks of friend- 
ship and affection. After this civility, Alad- 
din again endeavored to cast himself at tbe 
’ sultan’s feet ; but he held his hand, and com- 
,peUed him to ascend and sit betvreen him 
and his grand vizier, 

Aladdin then addressed the sultan in these 
words : I receive the honors which your 
majesty has the goodness to bestow upon me, 
because it is your pleasure ; but you must 
permit me to say that I have not forgotten 
that I was bom your slave, that I am well 
aw’-are of tbe greatness of your power, and 
that I am not ignorant how much my birth 
places me beneath the splendor and brilliancy 
of that superior rank to" which you are ele- 
vated. If there can he the shadow of a rea- 
son,” he continued, “ from wMch I can in the 
least merit so favorable a reception, I can- 
didly avow that I am indebted for it to a 
boldness which chance alone brought about ; 
and in consequence of which I have raised 
my eyes, my thoughts, and my desires, to the 
divine princess, who is the sole object of my 
wishes. I request your majesty’s pardon for 
my rashness, but I cannot dissemble that 
grief would occasion my death should I lose 
the hope of seeing my desires accomplished,” 
My son,” replied the sultan, again em- 
bracing him, “you would do me injustice to 
doubt, even for an instant, the sincerity of 
my word ; your life is too dear to me not to 
endeavor to preserve it by presenting you 
with the princess, my daughter. I prefer 
the pleasure I derive fix)m seeing and hearing 
you to all our united treasures.” 

As he concluded this speech, the sultan 
made a sign, and the air was immediately 
filled with the sound of trumpets, hautboys, 
and tymbals ; and the sultan then conducted 
Aladdin into a magnificent saloon, where a 
was served’ up. The sultan and 
themselves ; the g|^d 
es of the ^ court, eaM ding 





to their dignity and rank, waited upon them 
during their repast. The sultan fixed his 
eyes constantly upon Aladdin, so great was 
the pleasure he derived from seeing him. 
They entered into conversation on a variety 
of topics ; and, whatever the subject of their 
discourse happened to be, Aladdin spoke with 
so much inf )imation and knowledge, that he 
completely confirmed the sultan in the good 
opinion which he had at first formed of him. 

When the repast was over, the sultan or- 
dered the grand judge of his capital to attend, 
and commanded him instantly to prepare a 
contract of marriage between the princess i 
Badroul Boudour and Aladdin. While this 
was doing, the sultan conversed with Aladdin 
upon indifferent sulyects, in the presence of I 
the grand vizier and the nobles of the court, ' 
who all equally admired the solidity of his 
understanding, the gieat facility and fluency 
of his language, and the puiity and delicacy 
of his metaphors. 

When the judge had drawn up the con- 
tract with all the requisite forms, the sultan 
^ked Aladdin whether he wished to^remain 
in the palace and conclude all the ceremomes 
that day 1 Sire,” he replied, “ however 
impatient I may be to have entire possession 
of all your majesty’s bounties, I request you ' 
to permit me to defer my happiness until I 
have built a palace for the reception of the 
princess that shaE be worthy of her merit | 
and dignity. And for this purpose I request 
that you will have the goodness to point out 
a suitable situation near your own palace, 
that I may always be able to pay my court to 
your majesty. I will then neglect nothing 
to get it finished with all possible diligence.” 

My son,” answered the sultan, " take what- 
ever spot you think proper. There is a large 
open space before my palace, and I have 
thought for some time about filling it up ; 
but remember, that to have my happiness 
complete, I cannot too soon see you united 
to my daughter.” Saving said this, he again 
embraced Aladdin, who toot leave of the 
sultan in as polished a manner as if he had 
been brought -qp and spent all his life at i 
oonrk I 

Aladdin tiben mounted his horse, and re- 
timed home wifi Ws snite ^ the ^ame order 
in whict they came, going back thtongh fie 
same . crowd, and recmving sinflar aedama- 
tions from the people, who wished hpn all 


happiness and prosperity. As soon as he 
had entered the court, and alighted from his 
horse, he retired to his own chamber. He 
instantly rubbed the lamp and called the 
genie as usual. He had not to wait ; the 
genie appeared directly, and offered his ser- 
vices. ‘‘Gfeme,” said Aladdin to Mm, 
have hitherto had every reason to, praise the 
precision and promptitude with which you 
have executed whatever I have required of 
you, by means of the power of your mistress, 
this lamp. You must now, through your re- 
gard for her, appear, if possible, more zeal- 
ous, and make greater despatch than you 
have yet done. I command you, therefore, 
fco build me a palace, in as short a time as 
you possibly can, opposite to that belonging 
to the sultan, and at a proper distance ; and 
let this palace be every way worthy to receive 
the pimcess Badroul Boudour, my bride. I 
leave the choice of tl^e materials to yourself, 
that is to say, whether it shall be of porphy** 
ry, of jaspar, of agate, of lapis lazuli, or of 
the finest marble ; and also tbe form of the 
palace : I only expect that at the top there 
shall be erected a large saloon, with a dome 
in the centre, and four equal sides, the walls 
of which shall be formed of massive gold 
and silver, in alternate layers, with twenty- 
foim windows, six on each side ; that the lat- 
tices of eaeh window, except one, which is 
to be purposely left unfinished, shaE be en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
set with the greatest taste and symmetry, and 
in such a style that nothing in the whole 
world can equal it. I also wish tMs palace 
to have a large court iu the front, another 
behind, and a garden. But, above every- 
thing else, be sure that there is a place, which 
you wiE point out to me, well suppEed with 
money, both in gold and silver. There must 
also be kitchens, offices, magaziaes, recepta- 
cles for rich and valuable furniture, suited to 
the different seasons, and all appropriate to 
the magnificence of such a palace. And also 
stables fiEed with the most beautiful horses, 
with the grooms and attendants for the kitch- 
en and offices, and female slaves for the ser- 
tiee of the princess. In short, ym 
stand what I mean, Ho, and rotero ' 

as it is completed.” ^ ^ ^ I 1 ? # 

^ The sun had retired Infn' ^ 

time Aladdin had finish^ 
to th^ geme , 



back to bis own 
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the palace. The very next niomingj when 
the day first broke, Aladdin, wnose love foi 
the princess prevented him liom sleepmg in 
tranquillity, had scarcely iisen befoie the 
genie presented himself. “ Sir,^^ said he, 
“ } oiir palace is hiiished ; come and see if it 
be according to your wish.” Aladdin signi- 
fied his assent, and the genie transported 
him to it in an instant. He found it to ex- 
ceed his utmost expectation, and he could 
not suihfiently admire it. The genie con- 
ducted him through every part of it, and he 
every wheie found the greatest riches, applied 
with the utmost propriety. There were, 
also, the proper officers and slaves, all dressed 
according to their rank, and suited to their dif- 
ferent employments. Amongst other things, 
he did not omit to show him the treasury, 
the door of which was opened by a treasurer, 
of whose fidelity the genie assured him. He 
here observed large va^es, filled to the very 
top with purses of different sizes, according 
to the smns they contained, and so nicely ar- 
ranged that it was quite a pleasure to behold 
them. The genie then carried Aladdin to 
the stables, in which were the most beautiful 
horses in the world, with all the officers and 
grooms busily employed about them. He 
then led him into the different magazines, 
filled with everything necessary for them, 
both useful and ornamental, as well as for 
their support. 

When Aladdin had examined the whole 
palace, without omitting a single part, from 
the top to the bottom, and more particularly 
saloon with the four-and-twenty win- 
dows, and had seen all the riches and mag- 
nificence it contained, as well as every other 
thing even in greater abundance and with 
greater propriety than he had ordered, “ Ge- 
mcj? said he, ^'no one can possibly be better 
satisffqd &an I am. There is one thing only 
wMch ldldnot: mention to you, because it es- 
caped my recdfaction ; it is to have a carpet 
of the finesrt^ v^ivek laid, from the gate of the 
sultanas palace to. door of the apartment 
in Hus paWe wM* to be a^^p^priated to 
the princess, that she ■ may' walk upon it 
when she leaves the atdWs ^palkce.” % 
will return in an instant' repE^|.fhe gdnie y? 
and he had not been' gone ‘a ^offieni before 
Aladdin saw his wish aceoinplish^ iThe 


gates of the sultanas palace were about to be 
opened. 

The porters who came to open the gates, 
and who were accustomed to see an open 
space where Aladdin’s palace now stood, were 
much astonished at obsei’ving it filled up, 
and at seeing a velvet carpet, which came 
from that part directly opposite to the gate 
of the palace. They coulcl not at first make 
out what it was ; but their astonishment in- 
creased when they beheld the superb jialace 
of Aladdm. The news of this wonderliil 
event soon spread throughout the palace, and 
the grand vizier, who had arrived just as the 
gates were open, was not less astonished than 
the rest. He instantly went to the sultan, 
and wished fco make the whole busine^^s pass 
for enchantment. ^‘Why do you endeavor, 
vizier,” said the sultan, ‘‘to make this a|>- 
pear the effect of enchantment ? You know 
as well as I do that this is the palace of 
Aladdm, which I, in your presence yesterday, 
gave him permission to build for the recep- 
tion of the princess, my daughter. After the 
immense display of riches which w^e have 
seen, can you think it so very extraordinary 
that he should be able to build a palace in 
so short a time ^ He wished, no doubt, to 
surprise us, and we every day see what mira- 
cles riches can perform. Confess that it is 
through motives of jealousy you wish to 
make this appear an enchantment.” The 
hour for entering the councii-haU prevented 
a continuation of this conversation. 

When Aladdin had returned and dismissed 
the genie, he found that Ms mother w^as up, 
and had put on one of the dresses which he 
had ordered for her the day before. About 
the time that the sultan left the council, 
Aladdin requested his mother to go to the 
palace, attended by the female slaves that 
the genie had procured for her use. He de- 
sired her also, if she saw the sultan, to inform 
him that she came for the purpose of having 
the honor of accomimnying the princess in 
the evening, when it was proper fdr her to 
go to her own palace. She then set out ; 
but although she and her slaves were dressed 
as richly as any sultanas, there was much 
less erowd to see them, as they were veiled, 
and the richness and magnificence of their 
habits vrere Mdden^by a sort of cloak that 
quite covered them. Aladdin himself mount- 
ed his horse, and- left his paternal house 
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nevermore to return ; but lie did not forget ^ 
bis wonderful lamp, whose assistance bad [ 
been so bigbly advantageous to him, and bad, 
in fact, been tbe cause of all bi» bappiness. 
He went to bis own palace in the same pub- 
lic manner, and surrounded with all tbe 
pomp with which be bad presented himself 
to the sultan on tbe preceding day. 

As soon as tbe porters of the sultanas pal- 
ace perceived the mother of Aladdin, they 
gave notice of it through tbe proper officer 
to tlie sultan himself. He immediately sent 
orders to the bands, who playetl upon ti lim- 
pets, tymbals, tabors, files, and hautboys, and 
who vere already placed in different parts of 
the terrace, and in a moment the air echoed 
with their joyful sounds, and spread pleasure 
throughout the city. The merchants began 
to dress out their shops with rich carpets 
and seats, adorned with foliage, and to pre- ^ 
pare illuminations for the night. The artifi- 
cers quitted their work, and all the peojde i 
thronged to the great square that still was! 
left between the palaces of the sultan and j 
Aladdin. That of the latter first attracted j 
thoir admiration, not merely because they i 
had been accustomed to see only the sultan's, I 
which could not be put in compaiison with | 
Alaildin's, but their great surprise arose i 
from not being able to comprehend by what I 
unheard-of means they beheld so magnificent ! 
a palace in a spot where the day before there 
were neither materials brought nor founda- 
tioiis laid. 

Aladdin^s mother met with the most hon- 
orable reception, and was introduced by tbe 
chief of tbe eunuchs into the apartment of 
the princess Badroul Boudour. As soon as 
the latter percoited her she ran and embraced 
her, and made ImSr take a place upon her own 
sofa. And while her women were dressing 
her, and adorning her person with the most 
valuable of the jewels with which Aladdin 
had presented her, she entertained her with 
a ms^ibcent collation. The sultan, who 
wished to be as much as possible with tbe 
princess, bis daughter, before she left him to 
go to the palace of Aladdin, paid great honor 
and respect to bis mother. She bad vmf 
often seen tbe sultan in public, but be bad 
never yet seen her without her veil, as she 
then was. And although she was of ratbelf 
an advanced age, there were stall tC l^e ob- 
served same Wees fmm which it nielli be 


concluded sbe had in her youth been band- 
some. Tbe sultan, too, bad always seen her 
veiy plainly, and indeed indifferently, dressed ; 
and be was, therefore, tbe more struck at 
finding her now as magnificent as tbe x^nn- 
cass, his daughter. 

When the evening approached, the prin- 
cess took leave of the sultan her father. 
Tneir parting was tender, and accompanied 
by tears^ and they embraced each other sev- 
eial times without uttering a >7011!. The 
Xirincess at last left her ajiartment and pro- 
ceeded towards her new residence, with Alad- 
din's mother on her left hand, followed by a 
hundred female slaves magnifitently dressed. 

All the bands of instruments, wbicb had 
been incessantly heaid since the arrival of 
Aladdin's mother, united at once, and 
marched with them. These were followed 
by a hundred cbiaous,* an equal number of 
black eunuchs in two rows, -with their proper 
officers at their head ; and four hundred 
young pages belongingto the sultan marched 
in two troops on each side, with flambeaux 
in their bands. Tbe brilliancy of these, 
joined to tbe illuminations in both palaces, 
made tbe loss of day unnoticed. 

In this order did tbe piincess proceed, 
walking upon the carpet which was spread 
from Aladdin's palace to that of tbe sultan. 
And as sbe continued to advance, tbe mu- 
sicians, who were at the bead of the proces- 
sion, went on and mixed with those who 
were placed on tbe terrace of Aladdin's pal- 
ace ; thus forming a concert which, confused 
and extraordinary as it was, augmented tbe 
general joy, not only amongst those in tbe 
open square, but in tbe two palaces, in all 
the city, and even to a considerable distance 
around. 

The princess at length arrived at the new 
palace, and Aladdin ran with every expres- 
sion of joy to the entrance of the apartments 
appropriated to her, in order to welcome her. 

His mother bad taken care to point out to 
the princess her son in the midst of th© 
cers and attendants who surrounded 
and when sbe perceived him, her joy at I 
ing him so handsome was excesmve^ ^ 5 

ble princess," cried Aladdin, ^ 

* Ghiaons, so called by M. ,icp^p | 

attached to the magiiifiCepCf m \ i 

Their particular employm^l^^l I ! 

tralnslators from 1 x)th iM f H 
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the most respectful manner, “if I should 
have the misfortune to have displeased you 
hy the temerity with which I have aspired 
to possess so amiable a person, and the daugh- 
ter of my sultan, I must confess that it was 
to your beautiful eyes and to your charms 
alone that you must attribute it, and not to 
myself.” “ Prince, for it is thus that I must 
now call you,” replied the princess, “ I obey 
the will of the sultan, my father ; and it is 
enough to have seen you, to own that I obey 
hiTn without reluctance.” 

Aladdin was delighted at so satisfactory 
and charming an answer, and did not sufier 
the princess to remain long standing, after 
having walked so far, which she was not in 
the habit of doing. He took her by the 
hand, which he kissed with the greatest dem- 
onstrations oi joy, and conducted her into 
a large saloon, illuminated by an immense 
number of tapers, where, through the atten- 
tion of the genie, there was a table spread 
with everything that was rare and excellent. 
The dishes were of massive gold, and filled 
with the most delicious viands. The vases, 
the basins, and the goblets, with which the 
sideboard was amply furnished, were also of 
gold, and of the most exquisite workman- 
ship. The other ornaments which embel- 
lished the saloon exactly corresponded with 
the richness of the other parts. The prin- 
cess, enchanted at the sight of such an assem- 
blage of riches in one place, said to Alad- 
din, “Nothing, I thought, prince, in the 
wb'ole world, was more beautiful than the 
palace of the sultan, my father ; hut the 
sight of this saloon alone tells me I was de- 
ceived” “My princess,” replied Aladdin, 
placing her at the table in the seat he had 
.destined for her, “ I am very sensible of your 
.politeness, but at the same time know how 
to appropriate the compliment” 

The princess Badroul Boudour, Aladdin, 
and Ms ippfher; sat down, and instantly a 
hand of the inost .harmonious instriunents, 
played upon by females of g|?eat beauty, to 
whose voices they foimed an accompaniment, 

b^n a concert winch lest^d fhe' repast 

was finished. The; piih'c^^ was delighted 

with it, and sa|| lady-' 

thing to equal il j%ther.' 

But she knew not that thei^ Musicians were 
^ ^ fahi^, chosen by the gen^ the slave of the 


When the supper was concluded, and every- 
thing had been removed, a troop of dancers 
of both sexes took the place of the musicians. 
They performed dances of various figures, as 
was the custom of the countiy, and con- 
cluded by one executed by a male and fe- 
male, who danced with the most surprising 
activity and agility, each of whom gave the 
other in turn an opportunity of showing all 
the grace and address they were master of. 
It was near midnight, when, according to the 
custom observed at that time in Cathay, 
Aladdin rose, and presented his hand to the 
princess Badroul Boudour, in order to dance 
together, and thus finish the ceremony of 
their nuptials. They both danced wuth so 
good a grace that they were the admiration 
oi all present. When it was over, Aladdin, 
who still held the princess by the hand, led 
her into the chamber in which the nuptial 
bed had been prepared. The women of the 
princess attended to undress her, while the 
attendants of Aladdin did the same, and then 
every one retired. In this manner did the 
ceremonies and rejoicings on account of the 
marriage of Aladdin and the princess Ba- 
droul Boudour conclude. 

The next morning, when Aladdin awoke, 
his chamberlains presented themselves to 
dress him. They clothed him in a different 
habit from that which he wore on the day of 
his marriage, hut one equally rich and mag- 
nificent. They then brought him one of the 
horses that were appropriated to his use. He 
mounted it, and, surroLinded hy a large troop 
of slaves, rode to the palace of the sultan. 
The sultan received him with the same hon- 
ors he had done before. He embraced him, 
and, after having placed him on the throne 
by his side, oidered breakfast to be served 
up. “ Sire,” said Aladdin to the sultan, “ I 
beseech your majesty to dispense with con- 
I fernng this honor upon me to-day ; I come 
for the express piirpose of entreating you to 
partake of a repast in the palace of the 
princess, together with your grand vizier and 
the nobles of your court.” The sultan readily 
granted his request. He rose immediately, 
and as the distance was not great, he pro- 
ceeded on foot with Aladdin on his right 
hand and the grand vizier on his left, fol- 
lowed by the nobles, thenhiaous and princi- 


} of bis palace going before them, 
rrer the sultan came to the palace 

[ 
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of Aladdin, the more wae he struck with its 
beauty ; yet this was but little to what he 
felt on entering. His expressions of surprise 
and pleasure continued in all the apartments 
through which he passed; but when they 
came to the saloon with twenty-four win- 
dows, to which Aladdin had requested them 
to ascend, — when the sultan had seen its 
ornaments, and had above all things cast his 
eyes on the lattices, enriched with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, all of the finest sort and 
most appropriate size, and when Aladdin 
had m%de him observe that the outside was 
equally rich and superb as the other,— -he 
was so much astonished that he stood abso- 
lutely motionless. After remaining some 
time in an ecstasy of wonder, Vizier,” he at 
length said to that minister, who was near 
him, “ is it possible that there should he in 
my kingdom, and so near my own, so superb 
a palace, and yet that I should, till this mo- 
ment, be ignorant of it 1 Your majesty,” 
replied the grand vizier, ‘<may remember, 
that the day before yesterday you gave Alad- 
din, whom you then acknowledged for your 
son-in-law, permission to build a palace op- 
posite to your own ; on the same day, when 
the sun went down, not the smallest part of 
this palace was on this spot, and yesterday I 
had the honor to announce to your majesty | 
that the palace was built and finished.” I 
remember it,” replied the sultan, but I never 
imagined that this palace would he one of the 
wonders of the world. Where, throughout 
the universe, will you find the walls built 
with alternate layers of massive gold and 
silver, instead of stone or marble, and the 
windows having the lattices studded with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds? Never in 
tbe whole world has there been anything 
similar heard of.” 

The stiltan wished to see more closely, and 
observe the beauty of the twenty-four lat- 
tices ; when, in reckoning them, he only 
found twenty-three that were equally rich, 
and he was, therefore, in the greatest aston- 
ishment that the twenty-fourth should re- 
main imperfect “ Vizier,” said he, for that 
minister made it a point not to leave him, 
I am very much surprised that such a mag- 
nificent saloon should remain unfinished in 
this particular,” Sire,” replied the -grand 
vizier, Aladdin apparentty wSs pressed foTi 
time, and therefore was unable to finish th^ 


window like the rest. But it must readily 
be granted, that he has jewels fit for the pur- 
pose, and that it wid be finished the first 
opportunity.” 

Aladdin, who had left the sultan, to give 
some orders, joined them during this conver- 
sation. ^'My son,” said the sultan, ‘‘this 
truly is a saloon worthy the admiration of 
all the world. There is, however, one thing 
I am astonished at; and that is to observe 
this lattice unfinished. Is it through forget- 
fulness or neglect,” added he, “ or because the 
workmen had not time to put the finishing 
stroke to such a beautiful specimen of archi- 
tecture?” “Sire,” answered Aladdin, “it is 
not for any of these reasons that this lattice 
remains in the state your majesty now sees 
it. It has been done on purpose ; and it was 
by my orders that the workmen have not 
touched it. I wish that your majesty should 
have the glory of finishing this saloon and 
palace at the same time. And I entreat you 
to think well of my intention, that I may 
ever remember the favor I have thus received 
from you.” “ If you have done it with that 
view,” replied the sultan, “ I take it in good 
part ; I will this instant give the necessary 
orders about it.” So saying, be ordered the 
jewellers who were best furnished with pre- 
cious stones, and the most skilful goldsmiths 
in his capital, to be sent for. 

When the sultan came down from the 
saloon, Aladdin conducted him into that 
where he had enterta^ied the princess Ba- 
droul Boudour on the evening of their nup- 
tials. The princess herself entered the 
moment after, and received the sultan her 
father in such a manner as made it very evi- 
dent that she was quite satisfied with her 
marriage. In this saloon there weie two 
tables set out with the most delicious viands, 
all served up in services of gold. The sultan 
sat down at the first, and ate with his daugh- 
ter, Aladdin, and the grand vizier. All the 
nobles of the court were regaled at the sec- 
ond, which was of great length. The repast 
highly pleased the sultan's taste; and he 
confessed that he had never partaken of j- 
thing more exceEent, He said the same of 
the wine, which was, in fact, very delcious. 
But what excited his admiration mbk lof all, 
were four large sideboards, furnished and set 
imt with a lirofusion o-f fia^pnsjtyases, and 
I cups of solid goM, enriched throughout with 





precious stones. He was also delighted with, 
the different hands of music, placed in differ- 
ent parts of the saloon, while the trumpets, 
accompanied hy tymhals and drums, were 
heard at a distance, at proper intervals join- 
ing with the music within. 

When the sultan rose from table, he was 
infonned that the jewellers and goldsmiths 
whom he had ordered to be sent for were 
come. He then went up to the saloon with 
twenty-four windows, and pointed out to the 
jewellers and goldsmiths the window which 
was imperfect. “ I have ordered you to come 
here," said the sultan, “ to finish this wmdow, 
and make it perfect like the rest. Examine 
them, and lose no time in completing it." 

The jewellers and goldsmiths examined all 
the twenty-three lattices with great attention ; 
and after having consulted together about 
what they could each contribute towards its 
completion, they presented themselves to the 
sultan, and the jeweller in ordinary to the 
palace thus addressed him : We are ready, 
sire, to employ all our care and diligence to 
obey your majesty, but amongst all our pro- 
fession we have no jewels either sufficiently 
valuable or numerous to complete so great a 
work." have, then,” cried the sultan, 
“and more than you want. Come to my 
palace, I will show you them, and you shall 
choose which you like best." 

When the sultan had returned to his pal- 
ace,( he directed all his jewels to be brought 
to jewellers ; an^they took a great quan- 
tity of them, particularly of those which had 
been presented by Aladdin. They used all 
these, without appearing to have made much 
progr^s. They went hack for more several 
times, and in the course of more than a 
m6nth they had not finished more than half 
th^r work They exhausted all the sultanas 
je^els^ witii as many of the grand vizieffs as 
he could ifare, and with aU tixese they could 
not do finish half the window. 

Aladdinrwas well aware that the sultanas 
endeavors to mako the ktttice of this whid,ow 
like the others were Vain, and that he wbuld 
never amve: at that , honor up, 

therefore, tO' and 

them stop working, but even 
had finished, 
the sultan and the 

All the work which; 
six weeks iii performing wde 

■ i, i 


few hours. They then went away, and left 
Aladdin alone in the saloon. He took out 
the lamp, which he had with him, and rubbed 
it. The genie instantly appeared. “ Genie," 
said Aladdin to him, “ I ordered you to leave 
one of the twenty-four lattices of this saloon 
imperfect, and you obeyed me. I now wish 
it to he made like the rest." The genie dis- 
appeared, and Aladdin went out of the saloon. 
He enteied it again in a few moments, and 
found the lattice as he wished, and similar 
to the others. 

In the mean time the jewellers and gold- 
smiths arrived at the palace, and were iriti’o- 
duced to the sultan in his own apartment. 
The first jeweller then produced the precious 
stones he had brought vdth him, and said in 
the name of the rest : “Your majesty, sire, 
knows for what length of time and how dili- 
gently we have worked in order to finish the 
business your majesty employed us upon. 
It was already very far advanced, when Alad- 
din obliged ns not only to leave off, but even 
to destroy what we had already done, and to 
bring back these jewels as well as those that 
belonged to the grand vizier." The sultan 
then asked them whether Aladdin had given 
them any reason ; and when they told the 
sultan that he had said nothing on the sub- 
ject, the former ordered Ms horse to be 
brought, and, without any other attendants 
than those who happened to he about his 
person, and who accompanied him on foot, 
proceeded to AladdiMs palace. He dis- 
mounted at the foot of the flight of stairs 
that led to the saloon with twenty-four win- 
dows, and went up without letting Aladdin 
know of his arrival ; but the latter happened 
luckily to he in the saloon, and had barely 
time to receive the sultan at the door. 

The sultan, without giving Aladdin time 
to cMde him for not sending word of his in- 
tention to pay Mm a visit, and thus making 
Mm seem deflcient in the respect he owed 
him, said : “I am come, my son, to ask the 
reason why you wished to leave this very 
magnificent and singular saloon in an unfin- 
ished state 

Aladdin dissembled the true reason, which 
was, that the sultan was not sufficiently rich 
in jewels to go to so great an expense. But 


but Mso 
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kla. even a very small part of it^ lie replied : 

It is true, sire, that your majesty did behold 
this saloon unfinished, but I entreat you to 
examine if at this moment there be anything 


wanting ^ ” 


The sultan immediately went to the win- 
dow where he had observed the lattice im- 
perfect ; but when he saw that it was like the 
rest, he thought he was mistaken. He not 
only examined the window on each side of it, 
but looked at them all one after the other j 
and when he was convinced that the lattice 
upon which his people had so long employed 
themselves, and had cost the jewellers and 
goldsmiths so many days, was finished in 
such an incredibly short period, he embraced 
Aladdin, and kissed him between his eyes. 

My dear son,” said he, filled with astonish- 
ment, “what a man are you, who can do 
such wonderiui things, and almost, as it were, 
instantaneously 1 There is not your eq^ual in 
the world ; and tfie more I know you, the 
moie I find to admire in you.” 

Aladdin received the sultaids praises with 
great modesty, and replied to them in these 
terms : “ It is, sire, my greatest glory to de- 
serve the kindness and approbation of your 
majesty, and I can assure you that I will 
never neglect anything that will tend to make 
me still more worthy of your good opinion.” 

The sultan returned to his palace in the 
same way he came, and would not permit 
Aladdin to accompany him. When he got 
back, he found the grand vizier waiting his 
arrival. Still full of admiration at the won- 
der to which he had been witness, the sultan 
related everything to him in such terms that 
the vuier did not doubt for a moment that 
the matter was exactly as the sultan told it. 
But this still more confirmed that minister 
in the belief which he already entertained, 
that the palace of Aladdin was built by en- 
chantment ; which opinion he had expressed 
to the sultan on the very morning that the 
palace was fiBt seen. He again repeated his 
belief, “Yizier,^’ said the sultan, suddenly 
interrupting Mm^ yon have before said the 
same thing : but I v‘ery plainly perceive you 
hate net fingotten my daughters maniage 
wi& 

The ti 2 ier clearly Saw lhat the sul'tan 
was pr^ndiced | h^ nok,| therefore, wish 
Int# any will him^ but suf- 
fer him to fip^^ hr hk nwn ophiion. 


Every morning, as soon as he rose, the sultan 
went regularly to the apartment whence he 
could see the palace of Aladdm : and indeed 
he often went during the day to contemplate 
and admire it. 

Aladdin himself in the mean time did not 
remain shut up in his palace, but took care 
to go through different parts of the city at 
least once every week ; sometimes to attend 
prayers at various mosques ; at others to 
visit the grand vizier, who regularly came 
on stated days to pay his unwilling court ; 
and sometimes he honored with his presence 
the houses of the principal nobles, whom 
he frequently entertained at his own palace. 
Every time he went out he ordered two of 
the slaves who attended him as he rode to 
throw handfuls of gold in the streets and 
public places through which he passed, and 
where the people always collected in crowds 
to see him. Besides this, a poor person never 
presented himself before the gate of liis palace 
hut went away well satisfied with Aladdin^s 
liberality. 

Aladdin also so arranged Ms different occu- 
pations that there was not a week in w^hich 
he did not once, at least, enjoy the diver- 
sion of the chase ; sometimes hunting in the 
neighborhood of the city, and at others going 
to a greater distance ; and he gave proofs of 
the same liberality in the roads and villages 
through which he passed. This generous 
disposition made the people load him with 
blessings ; and it became the common custom 
to swear by his head. In short, without giv- 
ing the least cause of displeasure to the sultan, 
to whom he very regularly paid his court, it 
may be asserted that Aladdin had attracted, 
by the affabibfcy of his manners and the lib- 
erality of Ms conduct, the regard and affection 
of every one ; and that, generally speaking, 
he was even more beloved than the sultan 
himself. To all these good qualities he 
joined a great degree of valor, and an ardent 
zeal for the good of thd state. He had an 
opportunity of giving the strongest proofs of 
it in a revolt that took place on the confines 
of the kingdom. He no sooner became ap- 
prised tibat the sultan meant to levy ah; 
to quell it, than he requested to tho 
command of it. This he had 
obtaining. He instanl^y pal 
head, marched against 

ducted the whed^ fab' ihiA i 
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judgment and activity, that the sultan heard 
of their defeat, punishment, and dispersion 
quite as soon as ul the aiiival of the army at 
its point of destination. This action, which 
made his name celebrated throughout the 
whole extent of the empire, did not in the 
least alter his disposition. He letumed vic- 
torious, but he returned as affable and modest 
as ever. 

Many years passed, and Aladdin continued 
to conduct himself in the way we have de- 
scribed, when the African magician who had 
procured for him, but without intending it, 
the means by which he was raised to so ex- 
alted a situation, frequently thought of him 
while he i\as in Afiica, -whither he had re- 
turned. Although he was well persuaded 
that Aladdin had pined out a miserable ex- 
istence in the subterraneous cavern where he 
had left him, he nevertheless thought he 
might as well learn precisely his end. As 
he had a complete knowledge of the science 
of geomancy, he took out of a drawer a sort 
of square, covered box, such as he used when 
he made any observations in this science. 
He then sat down on the sofa, and placed 
the square mstrument before him. He un- 
covered it, and after making the sand with 
which it was filled quite smooth and even, 
yrith the view of discovering whether Alad- 
din died in the subterraneous cave, he 
wanged the points, drew the figures, and 
farmed his horoscope. When he examined 
it, h order to form his judgment, instead of 
finding Aladdin dead in the cave, he dis- 
covered that he had got out of it, that he 
bred in the greatest splendor, was immensely 
rich? tfghly respected and honored, and was 
|he^hnsband of a princess. 

Hb sooner had the African magician learnt 
b^ diahalical art that. Aladdin was in the 
of honors, than the blood 
riteh^ face. 

'^^This^ miserable son of a tailor,'' he ex- 
claimed ihfa rage, ^^has discovered the secret 
and virtues <€f the .lamp ! I thought his 
death certain: ^ and now he en|Qye thb fruits 
of my long and laborious, exertions, I will 
either pi'event ids ^joying, ihei^ W, perish 
in the attempt/' He did^lqideEhCtate long 
as to the method he should Early 
the next morning he mduhtedf i'loW iiom 
BaAary, which he had* 

his jojorney. Travellii^ 


city, and from province to province, without 
stopping anywhere longer than was necessary 
to rest his horse, he at last ariived in Cathay, 
and very soon reached the capital wheie the 
sultan lived, whose daughter Aladdin had 
married. He alighted at a public khan, 
where he ordered an apartment for himself. 
He remained there the rest of the day and 
following night, in order to recover from the 
fatigue of his journey. 

The first thing the Afiican magician did 
the next morning was to inquire what 'Wdn 
the general opinion that was ioimed of Alad- 
din, and how the people spoke of him. In 
walking about the city, he went into the 
most frequented place, where people of the 
greatest consequence and distinction assem- 
bled to drink a warm liquor, of a particular 
kind, which he recollected to have done 
when he was there before. He took his 
seat, and they poured some out into a cup, 
and presented it to him. As he took it 
he heard, as he was listening to what was 
said on every side, some person speaking of 
Aladdin's palace. When he had finished his 
cup, he approached those who were convers- 
ing on this subject, and taking his oppor- 
tunity, he inquired what there was in par- 
ticular about this palace of which they spoke 
so highly. “ Where do you come from 1 ” 
said one of those to whom he addressed him- 
self. ‘^You must surely be but lately ar- 
rived in this city if you have not seen or 
heard of the palace of Prince Aladdin/' It 
^\as thus that Aladdin, since his union mth 
the princess Badroul Bond our, was always 
called. I do not say," continued the same 
person, “ that it is one of the wonders of 
the world, hut that it is the only wonder 
in the world. Nothing has ever been seen 
so rich, so grand, or so magnificent. You 
must have come from a great distance, since 
you seem never even to have heard of it In 
fact, it ought to be spoken of everywhere 
since it has been erected. But see it, and you 
will then know if I have said anything but 
the truth," ‘‘Pardon my ignorance, I beg 
of you/' replied the African magician ; “ I 
arrived here only yesterday, and I have come 
from a great distance, even from the fc.rthest 
of Africa, and the fame of it had not 
reached that country when I left it. And, 
s a i “business of^ great importance that 
me, and required the utmost dtafe, 
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I had no other view during mj journey than 
to get to the end of it as soon as possible, 
without stopping anywhere or acquiring any 
information, as I came along. I was, there- 
fore, quite ignorant of what you have been 
telling me. I shall, however, go and see it. 
My impatience, indeed, is so great that I 
would this moment go and satisfy my cimos- 
ity, if you would do me the favor to show me 
the way,” 

The person to whom the African magician 
addressed himself took a pleasure in direct- 
ing him the way to Aladdin’s palace, and 
he immediately set out. When he arrived, 
and had accurately examined the palace on 
all sides, he had not the least doubt but that 
Aladdin had availed himself of the power of 
the lamp in building it ; he well knew it was 
in the power of the genii who were the slaves 
of the lamp to produce such wonders. Stung 
to the very soul by the happiness and great- 
ness of Aladdin, between whom and the 
sultan there seemed not the shadow of a dif- 
ference, he returned to his khan. 

The great thing to discover was whether 
Aladdin carried the lamp about with him, 
or where he kept it ; and this discovery he 
was able to make by a certain operation in 
geomancy. As soon, therefore, as he got 
back to his lodgings, he took his square box 
and his sand, which he always canied with 
him wherever he went. Having completed 
the operation, he found that the lamp was in 
Aladdin’s palace, and his joy was so great on 
learning this, that he could hardly contain 
himself* “ I shall get this lamp,” he cried, 

and I defy Aladdin to prevent my obtain- 
ing it ; and I will compel him to sink into 
the obscurity and poverty from which he has 
taken so high a leap*” 

It happened most unfortunately for Alad- 
din that he was absent upon a hunting expe- 
dition that was to last eight days, and only 
three of them were yet elapsed. Of this the 
African magician got information in the fol- 
lowing way. When he had feiished the 
operation which had afforded him so much 
joy, he wwt to see the piaftec of %he hhan> 
nnd^lhe Jiretence of 4®v«stogi^fh him, 
ahd ® had no difleulty in hitding a proper 
subjA BEe tcid him that h^ jhst re- 
turned from the palace of Aladdin | mid 
after giving him an exaggerated accotmt of 
aH the most rmarkable and 

j t ! ' - in / . f ^ 


things he saw, and such as generally at- 
tracted the attention of every one, “My 
curiosity,” he added, “ goes sstill further ; 
and I shall not be satisfied till I have seen 
the master to whom so wonderful a building 
belongs.” “ That will not be at all a diffi- 
cult matter,” replied the keeper of the khan, 
“for hardly a day passes that will not afford 
you an opportunity, when he is at home ; 
but he has been gone these three days on a 
grand hunting-party, which is to last at least 
eight.” 

The African magician did not want to 
know more ; he took leave of the master of 
the khan, and returned to his own apart- 
ment, “ This is the time for action,” said he 
to himself, “ nor must I let it escape.” He 
then went to the shop of a peison who made 
and sold lamps. “ I want,” said he to the 
master, “ a dozen copper lamps ; can you 
supply* me with them ? ” The man replied 
that he had not quite so many finished, but 
that if he would wait till the next day lie 
would have them ready for him. The magi- 
cian agreed to wait, and desired him to take 
care and have them well polished ; and, 
having first promised to give a good price 
for them, he returned to the khan. 

The next morning the African magician 
I received the twelve lamps, and paid the 
money asked for them. He put them into a 
basket which he had provided for the pur- 
pose, and went with this on his arm towards 
Aladdin’s palace ; and when he was near it 
he began to cry with a loud voice, “ Who 
will change old lamps for new?” As he 
went on, the children who were at play in 
the open square ran and collected round him, 
hooting and shouting at him, as they took 
him for a fool or a madman. Every one who 
passed laughed at his folly, as they thought 
it “That man,” said they, “must surely 
have lost his senses, to offer to change new^ 
lamps for old ones.” 

The African magician was not at all sur- 
prised at the shouts of tlie children, Ucf lat 
anything that was said of him ; and cohfin^ 
U^d to cry, “ Who will change ^Id 
new I ” He repeated tjns so ^ 

walked bactwarde and forward^ 
the palace, that at last the ^ 

Bondour, who was in ifce 
lour windows, heard 
hot 
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tlie shouting of the children who followed called to him, and when he came, he showed 
him, and whose number increased eveiy in- him the old lamp, and said, Give me a new 
stant, she sent one of her female slaves to lamp for this” 

learn what was the leason of aU the noise The magician did not doubt but that this 
and bustle was the lamp he was seeking, because he 

It was not long before the slave returned, thought there would not, of couise, beany 
and entered the saloon laughmg very heart- other lamp in Aladdin’s palace, wheie eveiy- 
ily , mdeed, so much so, that the princess thing that could be was of gold oi sih ei He 
ha self, in looking at her, could not help eagerly took the lamp from the eunuch, and 
laughmg also “Well, silly one,” said the after having thiiist it into his bosom, he pre- 
princess, “ why do you not tell me what it is sented his basket, and bid him take which 
you are laughmg at?” “Princess,” replied he liked best The eunuch chose one, and, 
the slave, still laughmg, “ who can possibly leaving the magician, he earned the new 1 imp 
help laughing at seeing that fool ith a to the princess The exchange had no soonei 
basket on his aim, full of beautiful new been eftected than the childicn made the 
lamps, which he does not wish to sell, but whole sq^iiaie resound with then noi^c, in 
exchange for old ones? It is the crowd of ridiculing and mocking the foil}, as they 
children who surround him that make all thought, of the magician 
the noise we hear, in mocking him ” The African magician let them shout as 

Hearmg this account, another of the fe much as they pleased, and without stiymg 
male slaves said, “ Now’* you speak of old any longer near Aladdin’s palace, he ciiucLly 
lamps, I know not whether the princess has went to a distance, and no longer invittd 
taken notice of one that lies upon the cor- people to change old lamps for new He 
nice , whoever it belongs to, he will not he wished for no othei than the one which he 
very much displeased in findmg a new one had got His silence, therefore, soon induced 
uistead of that old one If the princess will the children to go no farther with him 
give me leave, she may have the pleasure of Leaving the squaie between the two pal- 
trymg whethei this fellow is fool enough to aces, he W’^ent along the most unfreciuented 


give a new lamp for an old one, without ask* 
mg anything for the exchange ” 


streets , and as he had no further occasion 
oithei for the remainder of his lamps or his 


The lamp of which the slave spoke wms basket, he set them both down in the middle 
the identical wonderful lamp which had of a street wheie he thought no one would see 
be^ the cause of Aladdm’s great success and him He then turned down another street, 
happiness, and he had himself placed it upon and made all the haste he could to get to one 
cnmice before he went to the chase, from of the gates of the city As he continued his 


•piefeai? of losing it It was the usual precau 
#hich he took eveiy time he hunted 


wmlk through the suburb, which was veiy 
extensive he bought some piovisions , and 


t ^h^er the female slaves, the eunuchs, noi when he was in the open country, he turned 
herself, had paid the least atten- down a hy-roacl, where there was no prolm- 


. during his absence, till this mo bility of seeing any peison, and here he re- 
Ex^pt when he hunted, Aladdin niained till he thought a good opportunity 
alwiy^carided ii about him His precaution, occuired to execute the design he had in 
may be certainly very proper, but coming there He did not legret the hoise 

he should' at l^a^ have locked the lamp up , he left at the khan where he had lodged , but 
but ^ery dnej is;" liable to similar neglects thought himself well recompensed by the 
and always wiE be liable to them. treasure he had acquimd 

The princes^ who- whs ignorant of the The African magician continued in this 
value of this lamp, add tha|Alad(yii, not to retired place until the night was far ad- 
say herselfj was ho mn<dt‘ interested in its vanoed He then drew the lamp from hi& 
preservation, consehted to difc joke, 'and or- bosom, and rubbed it. / The genie instantly 
dered a eunuch to go mid get it exchanged, obeyed the summons “ What do you wush f” 
The eunuch obeyed : he went down from the cried the genie. “ I am ready to ohev you, 
saloon, and close to the^ palace gate he per- as your slave, and the slave*^ of those who 
the African magician. He immediately | have the lamp in their hands, I and the 
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lamp.” “ I command for. In the meantime he sat down, his mind 
dean magician, instant- agitated with so many difiereiit thoughts that 
i which you and the other he knew not how to act. 
ave erected in this city, The grand vizier came in so much haste, 
h everYthins’^m it, both that neither he nor his attendants observed, 
as they passed, that the palace of Aladdin was 
no longer in the same place. Even the por- 
ters, when they opened the gates, did not 
perceive the difference. 

Sire,” said the grand vizier the moment 
he entered, the eagerness and haste with 
which your majesty lias sent for me leads 
me to suppose that something very extraor- 
dinary has happened, since your majesty is 
not ignorant that this is the day when the 
council meets, and that I should therefore, of 
j, have been here on my duty in a very 
What has happened is indeed 


transported it in a very short time to the 
spot he had pointed out. 

It is now necessary to leave the African 
magician, the princess Badroul Boudour, and 
the palace in Africa, and notice the effect of 
this change upon the sultan. 

The sultan no sooner rose the next morn- course, 
ing than he went, as usual, to the cabinet, short time.” “ 
that thence he might have the pleasure of very extraordinary, as you have said ; and you 
contemplating and admiring Aladdin^s pal- will soon agree it is so. Tell me, where is 
ace. He cast his eyes towards the side where Aladdin^s palace ? ” I have just now passed 
he was accustomed to see this palace, but dis- it, sire,” replied the vizier wdth the utmost 
covered only an open space, such as it was surprise ; /‘ and it seemed to me to be in the 
before the palace had been built. He thought same spot. A building so solid as , that is 
he must be deceived ; he rubbed his eyes, cannot easily change its situation.” “ Go 
but still he could s^ nothing more than at into my cabinet,” answered the sultan, “and 
first, though the air was so serene, the sky so come and tell me if yon can see it.” 
clear, and the sun so near rising that every The grand vizier went as he was ordered, 
object was distinct and plain. He looked and the very same thing happened to him as 
on both sides, and out of both windows, but to the sultan. When he was q^iiite sure that 
could not perceive what he had been accus- the palace of Aladdin did not stand in the 
tomed to. His astonishment was so great place where it was, and that not the smallest 
that he remained for some time with his part of it seemed to remain, he went back to 
eyes turned to the spot where the palace had the sultan. “Well,” demanded the latter, 
stood, hut where he could no longer see it, “ have you seen Aladdin’s palace ? ” “ Your 
endeavoring to comprehend how so large a majesty, sire, may remember,” replied the 
palace as that of Aladdin, which he had seen grand vizier, “ that I had the honor to tell 
every day since he had given permission to you that this palace, which was so much and 
have it erected, and even so lately as the day so deservedly admired for its beauty and im- 
' before^ should so suddenly and completely mense riches, was the work of magic ; but 
vanisliL, that itot the smallest vestige remained, your majesty did not then pay any attention 

I cannot be deceived,” he said to himself ; to what was said.” ’ 

“it was in this very place that I beheld it. The sultan, who. could not deny the former 
If it had falleh down, the materials at least representations of the grand vizier, was in the 
would earth had awal- greater rage because he w'as also unable to dis- 

lowed it, wA^ould peremve some marks of avow his own incredulity. “Where is this 
it.” In what^V^ \yay tte ha^ come to pass, impostor,” he exclaimed, — “ this wretch, that 
and however satisfied he was that the palace: 1 may strike off . his head 2” “It is some 
was no longer therCy he nevertheless waited days,” linBWerad the grand vizier, “since he 
some time longer, to see if, in reality he was came to take leave of your majesty ; we 
not deceived. He at length rjetired, after must send to him to inquire about his pal- 
looking once more behind him as he left the ,ace ) ' he cannot be ignorant where it is.” 
place. He returned to his, apartment, andJ:“ This would he to treat him; with too great 
ordered his grand vizier to be instamtly sent j indulgence,” exclaimed tbe monarch ; “ go 



those who were in the rear wheeled about, as 
if they wished to tliaperse them ; but the 
people increased so last that the guards 
thought it better to dissemble, well satisfied 
if they could conduct Aladdin safe to the 
palace without his being rescued. In order to 
succeed the better, they took great care, as 
the streets happened to be more or less wide, 
to occui^y the whole space, sometimes extend- 
ing and at others compressing themselves. 
In this manner they arrived in the open 
scj[uare before the palace, where they all 
formed into one line, and faced about towards 
the armed multitude, while the officer and 
guard who led Aladdin entered the palace, 
and the porters shut the gates to prevent any 
one from entering. 

Aladdin was conducted before the sultan, 
who waited for him, accompanied by the 
grand vizier, in a balcony. He no sooner 
saw him than he commanded the executioner, 
who was already present by his orders, to 
strike off his head, as he wished not to hear 
a word, or any explanation whatever. 

The executioner seized Aladdin, took off 
the chain that was round his neck and body, 
and after laying down on the ground a large 
piece of leather, stained with the blood of 
the many criminals he had executed, he de- 
sired him to place himself on his knees, and 
then tied a bandage over his eyes. Having 
drawn his sabre, he was about to give the 
fatal stroke, only making the three usual 
flourishes in the air, and waiting for the sul- 
tan's signal to separate Aladdin's head from 
his body, when at this very instant the grand 
vizier perceived that the p6pulace, who had 
forced the guaixls and filled the square, were 
in fact scaling the walls of the palace in 
many places, and even began to pull them 
down in order to open a passage. Before, 


instantly gave the orders, and instructed the 
officer how they might take him and prevent 
his escape. They set out, and met Aladdin, 
who was returning from the chase, about five 
or six leagues from the city. The officer, 
when he first accosted him, said that the sul- 
tan was so impatient to see him again that 
he had sent them to inform him of it, and to 
accompany him oir his returii. 

Alatulin had not the least suspicion of the 
true cause that had brought this detachment 
of the sultan's guard. He continued hunting 
on his way home ; but when he was within 
half a league of the city the detachment 
suiToimded him, and the officer then said, 
“ Prince Aladdin, it is with the greatest re- 
gret that I must inform you of the orders we 
have received from the sultan to arrest you, 
and conduct you like a state criminal We 
entreat you not to take it ill in us that we 
do our duty, but on the contrary that you 
will pardon us." This declaration astonished 
Aladdin to the greatest degree. He felt 
himself innocent, and asked the officer if he 
knew of what crime he was accused ; but he 
replied that neither he nor his men were ac- 
quainted with it. 

As Aladdin perceived that his own attend- 
ants wei’e much inferior to the detachment, 
and even that they were at some distance' 
he dismounted and said to the officer, “ Ex- 
ecute whatever orders you have received. I 
must, however, aver, that I am guilty of no 
crime, either towards the person of the sul- 
tan or the state." They immediately put a 
large and long chain about his neck, which 
they then bound round bis body, so that he 
had not the use of his arms. When the 
officer had put himself at. the head of the 
troop, one of the horsemen took hold of 
the end of the chain, and going on behind 
the officer, he led Aladdin, who was obliged 
to follow on foot ; and in this state he was 
conducted through the city. 
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He instantly ordered the executioner to pnt 
Tip Ms sahre, to take the bandage off Aladdin’s 
eyesj and set him at liberty. He also com- 
manded an officer to proclaim that he par- 
doned Aladdin, and that every one might 
retire. 

As aB those who had mounted on the walls 
of the palace were witnesses of what passed, 
they gave over their design, and almost 
directly got down : and, highly delighted at 
having thus been the means of saving the 
life of one whom they really loved, they in- 
stantly published the news to those who 
were near them, thence it spread through all 
the populace who were in the neighborhood 
of the palace ; officers also ascended the 
terraced roof, and proclaimed it publicly. 
The justice the sultan had thus rendered 
Aladdin by pardoning him disarmed the 
populace, quieted the tumult, and eveiy one 
by degrees returned home. 

When Aladdin found himself at liberty, 
he lifted up his head towards the balcony, 
and perceiving the sultan, he raised his voice, 
and addressed him in the most pathetic 
manner. I entreat your majesty,” he said, 

to add a new favor to the pardon you have 
just granted me ; and that is to inform me 
of my crime ” What thy crime is, perfid- 
ious wretch ’ ” replied the sultan ; “ dost 
thou not know it ? Come up here, and I 
will show thee.” 

Aladdm ascended, and when he presented 
hittelf, “ Follow me,” said the sultan, walk- 
to pn before, without taking any other no- 
him. He led the way to the cabinet 
iiiit opened towards the place where Alad- 
palace stood. When they came to the ! 

Go in,” said the sultan ; “ you ought 
fetknow where your own palace is. Look 
(M ail sides,, and tell me what is become of 
Al^lffin looked, but saw nothing. He 
pe^SWld upon which his palace 

had sthod'; but as he could not conceive how 
it should have disappeared, this extraordinary 
and wonderful event So and aston- 

ished him, that he could trot answer the 
sultan a sii%14 the 

latter, impatient^ at his where f is 

your palace, and^what ts hcoome^of thy 
daughter ? “ Sire^” repl^ Stodin, at ‘last 

breaking silence, I plainly iee and mhst 
own that the palace which d; |>uil!t: is ho 
Wto'' ^ pkce wkrh 

aca 


has disappeared ; but I can assure your 
majesty that I have no concern whatevei in 
this event.” 

“ I care not what is become of your palace ; 
that gives me no pain,” replied the sultan. 
“I esteem my daughter a million times 
beyond it ; unless, therefore, you discover 
and bring her again to me, no consideration 
shall yet prevent my taking ofT your head.” 

Sire,” said Aladdin, I entreat your majes- 
ty to giant me foity days to make the most 
diligent inquiiies, and if I do not, dining 
this period, succeed in my search, I give you 
my word that I will lay my head at the foot 
of your throne, that you may dispose of me 
according to your pleasure.” I grant your 
request,” answered the sultan ; “hut do not 
think to abuse my favor, and endeavor to 
escape my resentment. In whatever part of 
the world you are, I will take care to dis- 
cover you,” 

Aladdin then left the sultan’s presence in 
the deepest humiliation, and in a state truly 
deserving of pity. He passed through the 
courts of the palace with downcast eyes, not 
even daring to look about him, so great was 
his confusion ; and the princijial officers of 
the couit, not one of whom he had ever 
disobligecl, instead of coming to console him, 
or offer him a retreat at their houses, 
turned their hacks upon him, both that they 
might not he supposed to see Mm, nor he be 
able to recognize them. But even if they had 
approached Mm in order to console him, or 
offer him an asylum, they themselves would 
not have known him : he did not even know 
himself. His mind seemed deranged, of 
which he gave evident proofs, when he was 
out of the palace, for without thinking of 
I what he did, he demanded at every dooi, and 
I of all he met, if they had seen his palace, or 
could give him any intelligence of it. 

These questions made every one think that 
Aladdin had lost his senses. Some even 
laughed at him ; hut the more serious^ and 
especially all those who had been on friendly 
terms, ()t ever had any business with him, 
sincerely compassionated Mm. He 
[rtoained three days in the city, wilking 
1 linmngll every part, eating only whdt was 
given him in charity, without being able to 
' form any resolution, 

, At length, as he could not in Ms wretched 
; state remain any longer in* the city, whea^ 
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lie liad hitherto lived in such splendor, he 
departed towards the country. He soon 
turned out of the high road, and alter walk- 
ing over a great deal of ground in the most 
dreadful state of mind, he aiiived towards 
the close of day on the bank of a river. 
He now gave himself up entirely to despair. 

'' Where shall I go to seek my palace ^ ” he 
exclaimed. “ In what country, in what part 
of the world, shall I find either that or my 
dear princess, whom the sultan^ demands of 
me I Never shall I be able to" succeed ! It 
is much better, then, that I at once free my- 
sell from labois which must end in nothing, 
and fiom feelings that distract me.^^ He was 
then going to throw himself into the river, 
but being a good miissulman, and faithful to 
his religion, he thought he ought not to do it 
without first lepeating his prayers. In order 
to perform this ceremony, he went close to ^ 
the bank to wash his face and hands, as was 
the custom of his country, but as this spot 
was rather steep, and the ground moist from 
the water that had washed against it, he 
slipped down, and would have fallen into the 
river if he had not been stopped by a piece 
of stone or rock that projected about two 
feet from the surface. Happy was it for him, 
too, that he still had with him the ring 
which the African magician had put upon 
his finger when he made him go down into 
the subterraneous cavern to bring away the 
precious lamp. In holding against the piece 
of rock, he rubbed the ring so strongly that 
the same genie instantly appeared whom he 
had before seen in the subterraneous cavern. 
“ What do you wish cried the genie : “ I 
am ready to obey you, as your slave, and as 
the slave of him who has that ring on his 
finger ; I and the other slaves of the ring.” 

Aladdin w'as most agreeably surprised by 
a sight he so little expected in the despair 
he was in ; and directly replied, “ Save my 
life, genie, a second time, by informing me 
where the palace is which I built, or again 
place it where it im.” What you req^uire 
answered fihe^enie, “is beyond my 
ability : I am only the slave of the ring j you 
mttrt address yourself to the slave of the 
lamp.” “If that he the case, then, added 
Aladdin, “ at least transpol^t me to the spot 
where my palace is, in whatever part of the 
world it may be ; and place me under the 
window of . the princess Badxoul^ Bondour,” 


He had barely said this, before the genie trans- 
ported him to Africa, near, a large city, and 
in the midst of a large meadow, in which the 
palace stood, and set him down directly 
under the windows of the apartment of the 
princess, and there left him. All this was 
the work of an instant. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity, Aladdin 
readily recognized both his own palace and 
the apartment of the princess ; but as the 
night was far advanced, and everything in 
the palace was quiet, he retired, and seated 
himself at the foot of a tree. Full of hope, 
and reflecting on the good fortune which 
chance alone had procured him, he here felt 
himself in a much more tranquil state than 
since he had been arrested by the sultan's 
order, brought before him, and delivered 
from the danger of losing his head. He 
amused himself for some time with these 
agreeable thoughts ; but as he had for five 
or six days enjoyed hardly any rest, he could 
not prevent himself being overcome by sleep, 
and he resigned himself to its influence in 
the spot where he was. 

The next morning, as soon as the sun rose, 
Aladdin was most agreeably aw’-akeiied by 
the notes of the birds which had perched 
upon the tree under which he lay, and 
among the other thick trees in the garden of 
his palace. He cast his eyes upon this 
beautiful building, and felt an inexj>reBsible 
joy at the thought of being again master of 
; it, and once more possessing Ms dear princess. 
He got up, and approached the apartment of 
the princess. He walked for some time 
imder the window, waiting till she rose, in 
hopes that she might observe him. While 
in expectation of this, he consideied with- 
in himself what could have been the 
cause of his misfortune ; and after meditating 
some time, he entertained no doubt hut that 
it arose from his having left his lamp. He 
accused himself of negligence and careless- 
ness in having suffered the lamp to be out of 
his possession a single moment. He Wap, 
however, embarrassed to discover who 
be so Jealous of his happiness. He H | 
once have comprehended it, if he had kuowp: ^ 
that both he and Ms palace weref Jit i 
but of this the genie, who tie 
the ring, had not informed MM., ; name 
alone of Africa wouM have Brol^hl: his de- 
clared enemy, the to MereeoHectioM 
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The princess Badronl Bondonr rose this 
morning much earlier than she had done 
since she had been transported into Africa 
by the artifice of the magician, whose sight 
she was compelled to endure once every day, 
as he was master of the palace ; but she con- 
stantly treated him so ill, that he had never 
yet had the boldness to sleep there. When 
she was dressed, one of her women, looking 
through the lattice, perceived Aladdin, and 
ran and informed her imstiess. The prmcess, 
who could scarcely believe this news, imme- 
diately went to the wdndow, and saw him 
herself. She opened the lattice, the noise 
of which made Aladdin raise his head. 
He instantly recognized her, and saluted her 
in a manner highly expressive of his joy. 

Lose not a moment,” cried the princess ; 
“ they are gone to open the secret door ; 
ascend quickly.” She then shut the lattice. 

This secret door was directly below the 
apartment of the prmcess. It was open, and 
Aladdin entered her apartment. It is im- 
possible to express the joy they both felt in 
again seeing each other, after having con- 
cluded that their separation was eternal. They 
embraced each other with tears of joy, and 
gave all imaginable proofs of the tenderest 
affection, after so cruel and so unforeseen a 
separation. “ Before you mention anything 
else, my princess,” said Aladdin, “ teU 
me in the name of God, as well for your 
own sake, and for that of the sultan, your 
ever-respected father, as for mine, what has 
become of that old lamp, which I placed upon 
the cornice of the saloon with twenty-four 
tnadows, before I went on the hunting 
1 p « Ah, my dear husband I ” replied 
^ihBpmieess, “I doubt very much whether; 
bur mutual misfortunes have not arisen from 
that lamp : and what the more distresses me 
is lhat I am myself the cause of it” Bo not, 

prmces%”^ iresumed Aladdin, ^‘attribute the 
matter to yourself ; I only am to blame, for 
I ought to*: haye been more careful in its 
preservation-^ ^But let pB npw only think of 
repairing that )m j and Sot^ this purpose, 
ittfom mej I beg o? jou, of everylMng iljai 
has happened^, . aid- hito; whose, hands , this 
lamp has faJIm.” ; '• ' 

wkch she showed him 


1 morning following the night of the removal 
oi the palace she found herself in the un- 
known country where the palace now stood, 
and that this country was Africa, — a fact she 
had learned from the tiaitor who by his 
magic art had transported her thither. 

^‘Princess,” replied Aladdin, inteiruptiiig 
her, “ by informing me that we are in Africa, 
you have at once unmasked the traitor. He 
IS the most infamous of men. But this is 
neither a proper time nor place to enter into 
a detail of his crimes. I entreat you only to 
tell me what he has done with the lamp, and 
where he has put it.” “lie constantly,” le- 
joined the princess, “cairies it carefully 
wrapped up m his bosom. I am sure of this, 
because he once took it out in my presence, 
showing it as a soit of trophy.” 

“ Bo not be offended, my prmcess,” con- 
tinued Aladdin, “ at all the questions I put 
to you ; they are of equal impoitance to us 
both. But to come at once to what most in- 
terests me ; tell me, 1 conjure you, how you 
have been treated by so infamous and per- 
fidious a wretch.” “ Since I have been in 
this place,” answered the princess, “ he has 
presented himself before me only once dur- 
ing the day ; and I am persuaded that the 
little satisfaction he has derived from his 
visits makes him repeat them less often. All 
that he has ever said to me has only been for 
the purpose of persuading me to be faithless 
to you, and to take him for my husband ; 
wishing to convince me that I ought nevc'^r 
to expect to see you again ; that you are lio 
longer alive, and that the sultan, my father, 
has ordered your head to be cut off. And to 
prove to me that you were an ungrateful 
wretch, he said that you owed all your good 
fortune to him, with a thousand other in- 
jurious expressions that I cannot repeat. 
And as he never had any other answer than 
my complaints and tears afforded him, he 
was obliged to retire with as little satisfaction 
as he came. I have, neverthelass, no doubt 
but that he means to suffer the more violent 
effects of my affliction to subside, with the 
hope and expectation that I shall change my 
mind j and if, in the end, I should persevere 
in; my re^stance, to make use of violent 
methods ; but your presence, my dear hus- 
baixch at once dissipates all my fears.” 

; V ]‘l;Mncess,” interrupted Aladdin, “ I trust 
yon will not be deceived,, as I think I have 
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discovered tLe means of delivering yon from lie came in, which yon have expressed for 
onr common enemy. For this pnrpose, how- yonr ravi&her, may piobably occasion yon 
ever, I must go into the town ; I will return some pain in complying with the instruc- 
ahoiit noon, and communicate to you the tions I am about to give you. But permit 
nature of my design, for you must yourself me, m the first place, to tell you that it is 
contiibute towards its success. Let me, necessary for yon to dissemble, and even to 
however, apprise yon not to be astonished if ofter some violence to your own feelings, if 
you see me return in a different dress ; and yon wish to be delivered from his persecn- 
be sure you give orders that I may not be tion, and aftord to the sultan, your father, 
obliged to w'ait at the piivate door, but be and my sovereign, the satisfaction of again 
admitted the instant I knock.” The prmcess beholding you.” 

promised that somebody should be ready to “ If you will follow my advice,” continued 
open it on his arrival. Aladdin, ^^you will this moment adorn 

Aladdin lelt the apartment by the same yourself in one of your most elegant dresses, 
door he had entered ; and w^hen outside of the and when the African magician shall come, 
palace, he looked about on all sides, and at make no difficulty in receiving him with all 
last discoveied a peasant, who w^as going into the affability you can assume, without ap- 
the country. As this peasant had got to pearing affected, or under any constraint, in 
some distance beyond the palace, Aladdin a kind of open manner ; yet still with some 
hastened to oveitake him ; and as soon as he remains of grief, which he may easily con- 
joined him, he proposed to change clothes, ceive will soon be entirely dissipated In 
and made him such an offer that the peasant your conversation with him give him to 
readily agreed to it. This was effected be- understand that you are making the greatest 
hind a small bush ; and when the exchange efforts to forget me ; and, that he may be 
was completed, they separated, and Aladdin still more convinced of your sincerity, invite 
took the road that led to the town. When him even to sup with you, and tell him that 
he got there, he turned down a street which you are desirous of tasting some of the best 
led from the gate, and then getting into wine this country can produce. On this he 
those streets which were most frequented, will not fail to leave you, in order to procure 
he came to that pari where each street was some. While he is gone, do you go to the 
occupied by a particular profession or trade, sideboard, which will of course be set out, 
He went into that appropriated to druggists, and put this powder into one of the cups you 
and going to the shop which appeared the usually drink out of ; set the cup on one side, 
largest and best supplied, he asked the ower and tell one of your women to fill it, and 
if he had a certain powder, the name of bring it to you at a certain signal, which you 
which he mentioned laust explain to her, warning her not to 

The merchant, who, from looking at Alad- make any mistake. When the magician 
din's dress, did not conceive that he had shall he returned, and you shall again have 
money enough to pay for it, replied that he sat down to table, make them bring you the 
had it, but that it was very dear. Aladdin particular goblet in which the powder was 
readily entered into the merchant's thoughts, put, and then do you make an exchange with 
and therefore took out his purse, and, show- him* He will find the flavor of that which 
ing him the gold, desired to have half a you give him so excellent, that he will drink 
drachm of the powder. The merchant it up to the last drop. Scarcely shall he 
weighed it^ wrapped it up, and, giving it to have emptied the cup, but you will see him 
AMdin, demanded one piece of gold for it ; fall backwards. ^ If you should feel amy 
the latter immediatejly paid him, and without drinking out of his 

staying in the town any longer than was need only pretend to do so j and 
necessary to take some nourishment, returned tery easily manage thi^ for the 
to the palace. He had no occa^on to wait powder will be so sudden, that he flR Upt 
at the street door ; it was instantly opened, have time to pay any attentiou to you 
and he went up to the apartment of the do, or notice whether y9u4Wj|i|.f#Tl b 
princess Badrqul Boudour. f The aversion, ^ When Aladdin had |ipf 

my princess/' said Aladdin to her as iTOnas j taqns, the princess I mustf eon- 
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fess that I shall violently shock my own 
feelings in agreeing to make these advances 
to the magician, although I am aware they 
are absolutely necessary. But what cannot 
I resolve to undeitake against such a cruel 
enemy 1 I will then do as you direct, since 
your happiness depends upon it as well as 
mine.” ""^en these matters were all ar- 
ranged with the piincess, Aladdin took his 
leave : he passed the remainder of the day 
in the neighborhood of the palace ; and as the 
night came on, he approached the seciet 
door. 

The princess Badroul Boudour, being in- 
consolable not only at her separation from 
her dear husband Aladdin, whom from the 
first she loved more through inclination than 
duty, but also at being separated from the 
sultan, her father, between whom and herself 
there was an eq[ual degree ol aftection, had 
comjiletely neglected her person from the 
very moment of their distressful separation. 
She had even neglected the neatness so be- 
coming to her sex, particularly since the first 
visit of the magician, when she had learnt 
from her tv omen that he was the person who 
had exchanged the old lamp for a new one ; 
alter this infamous trick, thereiore, she 
could not look uptm him without horror. 
The opportunity, however, of taking that 
vengeance upon him he so justly deserved 
so much sooner than she could ever hope to 
have the means of accomplishing, made her 
resolve to satisfy Aladdin. 

As soon, therefore, as he was gone, she 
went to her toilet, and made her women 
dr^s her in the most becoming naanner. She 
ytii oir one of her richest habits, and that 
WhfCh she thought best adapted to the pur- 
IbHe. Hfer girdle was of gold, set with dia- 
metiefe of thedargest size, and the best chosen, 
fehe prte, on only a necklace of pearls, six of 
wha>li, on side the centre one, which 
was the largest and most valuable, were so 
beautifell;f ^;^bpot1ioned, that the proudest 
sultanas and greatest ^ queens ttmld have 
thought themselves happy in possessing a 
necklace equal - the tWO, smallest. Her 
bracelets, which were* bf diamonds 
and rubies miked/ lo ' 

the richnes of ii^r | . I 

When the princtesS 
she consulted her 

opinion of her women upon' her appearance ; 


and finding she was not deficient in any of 
those charms that might flatter the foolibh 
passion of the Afiicaii magician, she seated 
herself upon the sofa, in expectation of his 
arrival. 

The magician did not fail to make his 
appearance at the usual hour. As soon as 
the piincess saw him come into the saloon of 
the twenty-four windows, where she vas 
waiting to receive him, she got up in all the 
splendor of her beauty and charms. She 
pointed with her hand to the most honorable 
seat, and remained standing till he had 
reached it, that she might sit down at the 
same time. This distinguished civility she 
had never before shown him. 

The African magician, more dazzled by 
the lustre of her eyes than the brilliancy of 
the jewels she wore, was greatly struck. Her 
majestic air, the giacious manner she had 
pnt on, so opposite to the rebuffs he had 
hitherto met with fiom her, absolutely con- 
fused him. He at first wished to sit at the 
very end of the sofa ,• but as be saw that the 
princess declined taking her seat until he 
was seated where she wished, he at last 
obeyed. 

The princess, then, in order to free 
from the embarrassment in which she saw he 
I was, looked at him in such a manner as to 
make him suppose she no longer beheld him 
in an odious point of idew, and then said to 
him, “You are doubtless astonished at seeing 
me appear to-day quite like a difierent per- 
son from what I have been hitherto ; but you 
will no longer be surprised at it, when I tell 
you that I am naturally of a disposition so 
much the reverse of grief, melancholy, vexa- 
tion, or distress, that I endeavor to drive 
them from me by every means in my power, 
as soon as the cause of them has been a short 
time over, I have reflected upon what you 
have said respecting the destiny of Aladdin, 
and from the disposition of the sultan, my 
father, which I well knovT, I am persuad«l, 
like yourself, that the former could not 
possibly avoid tbe terrible effects of his rage. 
1 condnded, therefore, that even if I were to 
we4>' and lament all the remainder of my life, 
that bay tears would not revive him ; it is 
then, on this account, that, after having paid 
I4m>: event to the tomb, every respect and 
dut|', which my affedion required, I thought 
I' ought at length to search for the means of 
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consolmg myself. These are the motives 
wlueh have produced the change you see. 
In order, then, to begin to drive away all sor- 
row, which I have now resolved to banish 
liom my nund, and being persuaded that you 
will assist me in the endeavor, I have or- 
dered a supper to be prepared ; but as I 
have only some wine which is the produce 
ot Cathay, and am now in Africa, I have a 
gieat desme to taste what is made here, and 
1 thought if there were any, that you would 
be most likely to have the best.” 

The African magician, who had conceived 
it impossible to have so soon and so easilv 
a^uired the good graces of the princess 
Lajfroul Boudour, replied that he was unable 
sufficiently to express how semsible he was of 
her goodness ; and, to put an end to a con- 
veraation from which he would find it diffi- 
cult to disengage himself ii it continued any 
longer, he adverted to the wine of Africa 
w'hich she had mentioned, and told her that 
among the many advantages which that 
country boasted of possessing, that of pro- 
ducing most excellent wine was the principal 
particularly in the part where she then was • 
and that he had some seven years old that 
was yet untouched, and it was not saying too 
much to aver that it surpasised all other wine 
in the whole world. “If my princess,” 
added he, “will permit me, I will bring two 
bottles, and will return in an instant.” “ I 
shoiild be sorry to give you that trouble,” 
replied the princess ; “ it would be better, 
surely, to send some one.” “ It is necessary 
for me to go myself,” resumed the magician ; ' 
" no one but myself has the key of the cel- i 
lar ; nor does any one else know the secrdt 
of opening it.” _ “ The longer you are gone, i 
the ^ more impatient I shall be to see you ' 
again ; remember, we sit down to table on . 
your return.” , 

Full of the ideas of his expected happiness, 1 
the African magician not only ran, hut abso- s 
lutely flew, to fetch the wine, and was b^ick c 
almost instantly. The princess did not doubt c 
but that he would make haste, a»d therefore c 
rimeW the poyider which Aladdin had given g 
her into a goblet, and set it aside ifriMI she I 
should call for it. They then sat down a 
opposite to each other, so that the magiciaa’s n 
back wras towards the sideboard. prinr n 
esp, helping ■ him fo what rqipeated ^ bes^ h 
said to him, “ If you have any inMjaation, Ii fa 

? ^ t I ^ P I f 


^es wiR pe you some music; hut as we are 

r “ f that conversation 
w- will affords much pleasure.” The magician 
sh regarded this choice as a fresh mark of her 
ou favor. 

*T , ^ for some little time 

I toe pnneess asked for some wine, and drank 
ce to the magician’s health. “You are right” 
i a she cried, when she had drank, “ m praising 
id your wine ; I have never tasted any so cleli- 
Id cioiM. “Chai-ming princess,” replied he, 

1 1 ,*^ gohlet they had given him in his 

3(1 imnd, my wine acquires a fresh flavor by 
ly the approbation you have bestowed upon it.'' 
ss Brink to my health/' resumed the prin- 
le ^ss; '^you must confess I understand it." 
ot He did as she requested Ixim, and in return* 
a- ing the goblet, he added : “ I esteem myself 
ti- very happy, princess, to have reserved this 
ly wine for so good an occasion : and I confess 
3a I have never in my whole life drank any m 
it so agreeable a manner." 

It They continued eating some time longer, 

> and had taken three cups each, when the 
1, princess, who had completely fascinated the 
I ; African magician by her kind and obliging 
it manners, at length gave the signal to her 
'0 woman to bring some wine, at the same 
le time desiring her to bring a goblet full, and 
, also to fill that of the magician, which they 

0 presented to him. When they eacb held 

1 their goblet in their hands, know not," 
said she to the African magician, “ what is 

P your custom when those who are fond of 
y each other drink together as we do. With 
; ns in Cathay each person presents his own 
goblet to the other, and the lovers then drink 
t to each other's health." At the same time 
i, she presented the gohlet she held, and ex* 

1 tencled her other hand to receive hk The 
1 African magician hastened to make this 
change, with which he was the more de* 

, lighted, as he looked upon this favor as the 
- surest mark of having made an entire con- | 
: quest of the heart of the princess ; and Hiis * 

; completed his happiness. Princess,” he ex- 
i claimed before he drank, and holding the 
, gc^blet in Ms hand, ^^we Africans ought /to 
! become as much refined in the artj j 

a zest to love by every delightful aCfOmWl- 
ment as the people of Cathay ; 
jne, therefore, in a ' 

ignorant, I should lepit f Wh# 

^ te be of the favon |ws4ii t u 


■I'M':! 
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forget, most amialble princess, that in drink- 
ing ont of your goblet I have regained that 
life which your cruelty, had it continued, 
would most infallibly have destroyed.” 

, The princess Badroul Boudour was almost 
worn out with this iidiciilous and trouble- 
some discourse. Drink,” she cried, inter- 
rupting him, ^‘you may then say what you 
please to me.” At the same time she appeared 
to carry the goblet she held to her mouth, 
but barely suffered it to touch her lips, while 
the African magician did not leave a single 
drop in Ms. Wishing to drain the cup, he 
held Ms head q[uite back, and remained so 
long in that position that the princess, who 
kept the goblet to her lips, observed that his 
eyes were turned up ; and he, in fact, fell 
upon his back without the least strug- 
gle. 

The princess had no occasion to order them 
to open the street door and admit Aladdin. 
Her women, who were stationed at different 
parts, gave the wokI, one to the other, from 
the saloon to the bottom of the staircase, so 
that the African magician had no sooner 
fallen backwards than the door was opened. 

Aladdin went up to the saloon, and as soon 
as he saw the African magician extended on 
the sofa he stopped Badroul Boudour, who 
had risen to congratulate him on the joyful 
event. My princess,” he cried, there is at 
this moment no time for rejoicing ; do me 
the favor to retire to your apartment and to 
suffer me to be alone, while I prepare for our 
retutn to Cathay as quickly as you went from 
Ih” The princess, her women, and the 
^UUUchsj were no sooner out of the hall than 
^ddin shut the door ; and then, going up 
^ body of the African magician, which 

imk l^g lifeless on the sofa, he opened 
his' vSt and took out the lamp, which was 
wrapped exactly in the manner the prin- 
cesshaidd4s<li;ibed.‘ He took it out and rubbed 
^ ii‘ Theigetdeiustantly presented himself, and 
made theulUalimeeeh. Qemie,” said Alad- 
din, ^mman^ you, in 

the 

immediatelf to] this palace to the 

same 

here.” The geni| ludllnit- 

tion of his head'* |ai:^ 

and only two slight shocks w^e'perceptible : 
one when the palace was taken up frOm the 


place where it stood in Africa, and the other 
when it was set down in Cathay, opposite to 
the sultan’s palace. 

Aladdin then went dowm to the apartment 
of Badroul Boudour. “ Our joy, my prin- 
cess,” exclaimed Aladdin, embiacing her, 
“ wiU be complete by to-moirow morning.” 
As the princess had not finished her supper, 
and as Aladdin was much in want of food, 
she ordered them to bring tbe things from 
the saloon of twenty-four windows, w^here 
the supper had been served, and which had 
not yet been removed. The princess and 
Aladdin drank together, and found the old 
wine of the magician most excellent ; and, 
after enjoying themselves at table for some 
time, they retired to their apartment. 

Since the removal of Aladdin’s palace and 
the loss of the princess Badroul Boudour, his 
daughter, as he thought forever, the sultan 
had been inconsolable. He slejit neither 
night nor day ; and, instead of avoiding 
everything that could increase his affliction, 
he, on the contrary, cherished every thought 
that was likely to add to it. Thus, instead 
of going only every morning to the cabinet to 
satisfy himself, as it were, only with the rec- 
ollection of what he was now unable to per- 
ceive, he went several times during the day 
to renew his tears, and overwhelm Mm- 
seli with the most paintul thoughts of never 
again seeing what had afforded Mm so much 
delight, and for the loss of her whom he 
esteemed more than all the world. The sun 
had not yet risen, when the sultan entered 
this cabinet as usual on the very morning 
after Aladdin’s palace had been brought back 
to its place. When he first came in, he was 
so much absorbed in his own feelings, and so 
penetrated with sorrow, that he threw his 
eyes over the accustomed spot in the most 
melancholy manner, with the expectation of 
beholding, as he thought, only the vacant 
space that had been occupied by the palace. 
But when he found the void filled up, he con- 
jectured that it was only a mist. He then 
looked with greater attention, and could not 
at lost doubt but it was the palace of Aladdin 
which he saw. Chagrin and sorrow 
succeeded by the most delightful sensationli 
of Joy-, He hastened back to his apartmeiit, 
f aiid instantly ordered them to saddle arid 


brought 
ildiig he 
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could not arrive soon enough at Aladdin’s 
palace. 

Aladdin, who had conjectured what might 
he the consequence, had risen at daybreak ; 
and, as soon as he had dressed himself in one 
of his most magnificent robes, he went up to 
the saloon of twenty-four windows, from 
which he perceived the sultan as he was com- 
ing along. He then descended, and was ex- 
actly in time to receive him at the bottom of 
the grand staircase, and assist him in dis- 
mounting. “Aladdin,” cried the sultan, “I 
cannot speak to you till I have seen and em~ 
biaced my daughter.” 

He then conducted the sultan to the apart- 
ment of the princess Badroul Boudour, whom 
Aladdin had informed when he got up that 
she was no longer in Afiica, but in Cathay, 
at the capital of the sultan, her father, and 
close to his palace. She had just finished 
dressing* The sultan eageily embraced her, 
bathing her face with his tears, while the 
princess on her part showed the greatest 
marks of delight at again beholding him. 
For some time the sultan could not utter a 
syllable, so much was he affected at finding 
Ms daughter after having lamented her loss 
as inevitable, while the princess shed tears 
of joy at the sight of him. “My dear 
daughter,” exclaimed the sultan, at length 
recovering his speech, “ I would fain believe 
that the joy you feel at again seeing me 
makes you appear so little changed as though 
not even an unpleasant circumstance had 
happened to you. I am sure, however, that 
you must have suffered a great deal. No one 
can have been suddenly transported as you 
have been, and with a whole palace at the 
same time, without the greatest alarm and 
most dreadful feelings* Eelate to me, I b^ 
of you, everything as it happened, and do not 
conceal the least circumstance.” 

The princess felt a pleasure in giving the 
sultan all the satisfaction he wished, “Sire,” 
said she, if I appeat so little altered, I beg 
your majesty to consider that my expecta- 
tions were raised so long ago 'as yesterday 
morning by the presence of my dear husband 
and liberator, Aladdin, whom I had tfll then 
regarded and lamented as fmever lost to me, 
and that the happiness I experienced in i^ain 
embradng him restored me nearly to my 
former f self. Strictly speaking,? my yiijOle 
4 , sorrow arose firom finding i myself torn ^ Mna 




your majesty and my dear husband; not 
only out of my affection for him, but from 
the anxiety I suffered for fear of the dreadful 
effects of your majesty's rage, to which I did 
not doubt that he would be exposed, however 
innocent he might be ; and no one could be 
more so. I have suffered less from the in- 
solence of my ravisher, who continually held 
a conversation that gave me pain, but which 
I as often put an end to by the ascendency I 
knew how to maintain over him. I was not 
also under more restraint than I am at pres- 
ent. Aladdin himself had not the least con- 
cern in my removal : I was alone the cause, 
although the innocent one.” 

In order to convince the sultan that she 
spoke the truth, she gave him a detailed ac- 
count of how the African magician had 
disguised himself like a seller of lamps, and 
offered to change new ones for old, and of 
the joke she amused herseli with in changing 
Aladdin's lamp, the impoitant and secret 
qualities of which she was ignoiant of ; of 
the instant removal of the palace and herself 
in consequence of this exchange, and their 
being transported into Africa, with the magi- 
cian himself, whom two of her women, and 
also the eunuch who had made the exchange, 
recollected, when he had the audacity to 
come and present himself before her the first 
time after his daring enterprise, and of the 
proposal he made to marry her. She then 
informed him of the persecution she con- 
tinued to suffer until the arrival of Aladdin ; 
of the measures which they mutually took to 
get the lamp, which the magician constantly 
carried about him; in what manner they 
succeeded, particularly by her having the 
courage to dissemble her feelings and invite 
Mm to sup with hex ; with everything that 
passed till she presented the goblet to him in 
which she had privately put the powder 
Aladdin had given her. “With respect to 
what remains,” added she, “ I leave to Alad- , 
din to inform you of it.” 

The ktter had but little to add to 
account When they opened the prIwM ^ 
door,” he said, “I immediately wient 
the saloon of twenty-four windows, add 
the traitor lying dead on the sofa, froin| the 
strength of the powder. As it was not ^toper 
for the princess to remain 
reqne^ied her to go to 
hot women and eunmi^ | 
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after taking tke lamp out of th.e magician's 
bosom, I made use of the same secret he had 
done to remove the palace and steal away the 
piincess. I have brought the palace back to 
its place, and have had the happiness of re- 
storing the priiicess to your majesty, as you 
commanded me. I have not deceived your 
majesty in this account ; and it you will take 
the trouble to go up to the saloon, you wiU. 
see the magician punished as he deserved." 

In order to be more fully convinced, the 
sultan rose and went up ; and when he had 
seen the dead body of tbe magician, whose 
face was already become livid by tbe strength 
of the poison, he embraced Aladdin with the 
greatest tenderness. “Do not think ill of 
me, my son," cried he, “ for having used you 
in the manner I have done ; paternal affec- 
tion forced me to do so, and I deserve to he 
pardoned lor tbe excess to which it carried 
me." “ Sire," replied Aladdin, “ I have not 
the least reason to complain of your majesty's 
conduct : you have done only what was your 
duty. This magician, this infamous wTetch, 
the most detestable of men, was the sole 
cause of my disgrace. When your majesty 
shall have leisure, I will give you an account 
of another piece of treachery which he was 
guilty of towards me, not less infamous than 
this, from which the peculiar providence of 
God has preserved me." “ I will take care : 
to find an opportunity," said the sultan, “ and 
that very soon. But let us now only think 
of making ourselves happy, and having this 
odious object removed." 

Aladdin ordered tbe magician's body to be 
tbiown away, that it might serve for the 
«d birds to prey upon. In tbe mean 
the sultan, after having commanded the 
j ctuuis, trumpets, tynrbals, and other instni- 
^ announce a public rejoicing, bad a 

fe^ival proclaimed, of ten days' continuance, 
in, honor, of .the return of the princess Badroul 
iPoudou^ of Aladdin, and his palace^ 

It virai^ in Ibis manner that Aladdin a sec- 
ond time oscaped 'an almost inevitable death ; 
but even4 this not ^^fest ; he was in 
clanger a third time, the circumstance attend- 
ing which wiH' ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 

The Africai’ ' ha4 * i^ouhger 

brother, who was not, inf^or' tq Mnt in. his 
knowledge of magic J. and it may be said that 
I he surpassed him in wichM intentions and 
diabolical maebinations,' ]M they did not 


always live together, nor even in the same 
city, one sometimes being at the eastern ex- 
tremity, while the other travelled in the 
most western part of the world, they did 
not fail once every year to inform them- 
selves, by means of their knowledge of 
geomancy, in what part of the world the 
other was, how he was going on, and whether 
either wanted the assistance of the other. 

Some time after the African magician had 
lailed in his attempt against Aladdin, liis 
younger brother, who had not received any 
intelligence of him for a year, and who was 
not in Aiiica, wished to know where he was, 
whether he was well, and what he was about. 
Into whatever place he travelled, he never 
went without his square geomantic box, as 
well as his brother. He took, then, this box, 
and having arranged the sand, he cast tbe 
points, drew tbe figures, and formed bis hoio- 
scope. In examining each pai t, he disco\ ei ed 
that his brother was no longer alive, that he 
had been poisoned, and that his death was 
sudden. On searching further, he found that 
this took place in a capital situated in such a 
particular part of Cathay j and that he by 
whom he had been poisoned was a man of 
low birth, but was married to a princess, tbe 
daughter of the sultan. 

When the magician was thus apprised of 
'the melancholy fate of his brother, he did not 
waste his time in useless regrets, which could 
not again restore him to life ; but betook the 
instant resolution to avenge his death : he 
mounted his horse, and directly began bis 
journey towards Oatb ay. He trarersed plains, 
rivers, mountains, and deserts ; and after a 
long journey of almost incredible fatigue and 
difficulty, be at length’ reached Cathay, and 
in a short time afterwards arrived at the cap- 
ital which his experiment in geomancy had 
pointed out. Certain of not being deceived, 
nor of having mistaken one kingdom for 
another, he took up his abode there. 

The very next morning the magician went 
out, and in walking through the city, n<it so 
much for the purpose of seeing its beauties, 
which did not at all interest him, as with the 
intention of planning his natures in order 
^^put ^his pernicious design into execution, 
hq Introduced himself into the most fre- 
(juentred places, and was very attentive to the 
! CQnversation|that- passed. : At a place where 
humy people spent? their time in playing a 
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vaiitty of games, and where, while some are 
playing, others entertain themselves with the 
news ot^ the day, or with talking over their 
own private aftairs, he obseived that they 
spoke much of and highly piaised the virtues 
and liety of a woman called Fatima, who led 
a retired life, and even of the miracles she 
performed. As he thought that this woman 
might peihaps he in some way useful in the 
business he was about, he took one of the 
pel sons aside, and begged him to give a more 
paiticular account ot this holy woman, and 
what sort of miracles she pei formed. 

'‘What,” exclaimed this man, “have you 
never seen nor even heard of her 1 She is the 
admiration of the whole city, by her fasting 
and austere life, and by the good examide 
she sets. Except on Mondays and Fridays, 
she never leaves her hermitage ; but on these 
days she comes into the city, and she does an 
infinite deal of good, for there is no one 
who is afflicted even with a pain in the head, 
whom she does not cure by laying her hands 
upon them.” 

The magician did not want to know more 
on this subject ; he only inquired of the 
same person in what quarter of the city the 
hermitage of this holy woman was. He in- 
formed him : upon which, after first forming 
llie horrible design about to be mentioned, 
and that he might be the more sure of its 
success, he observed all her conduct the first 
time she went out after this inquiry, and did 
not lose sight of her the whole day, till she 
returned in the evening to her cell. When 
he had accurately remarked the spot, he re- 
turned to one of those places where, as has 
been said, a certain warm liquor is prepared 
and sold, and where if you choose you may 
pass the night, particularly during the hot 
weather, when the inhabitante of Catkay pre- 
fer sleeping upon a mat rather than a bei 

The magiman having first paid the owner 
for what he had, which did not amount to 
much, went out about midn^ht, and took the 
road to the hermitoge of Fakima, "iie holy 
woman, the name bj which she was dis- 
tinguished throughout the city. He had no 
difflculty in opening the door, as it was only 
fastened by a latch. As soon as he entered, 
he shut it again without making any noi^. 
He then perceived Fhtiina^ by the light of the 
moon, lying almost in the open Air, upoh a 
eouch with a la^ed mat, dose to Ihe aide rf 




her cell He approached, and after taking 
out a poniard he had by Ms side, he awoke 
her. 

On opening her eyes, poor Fatima was very 
much astonished at seeing a man on the point 
of plunging a poniard into her. Holding 
the point of the dagger agamst her breast, 
ready in an instant to plunge it into her 
heart, “ If you cry out,” said he, “ or make 
the least noise, I will murder you. Get up, 
and do what I bid you.” Fatima, who al- 
ways slept in her clothes, got up, trembling 
with fear. “ Fear notMng,” said the magician, 

“ I only want your habit ; give it me, and 
take mine.” When this was done, and the 
magician was diessed in Fatima’s clothes, he 
said to her, “ Paint my face like yours, so 
that I shall resemble you, and the color will 
not come off.” As he saw that she still 
trembled, he added, in order to give her 
courage, and that she might do what he 
wanted of her the better, “ Fear nothing, I 
tell you apin ; I swear, in the name of God, 
that I will spare your life.” Fatima then 
conducted him into the interior of her cell, 
lighted her lamp, and taking a certain liquid 
in a basin, with a pencil, she rubbed it over 
his face ; assuring him it would not change, 
and that there was no difference between her 
color and his. She then put upon him her 
own head-dress, with a veil, and instructed 
him how she concealed her face with it in 
walking through the city. She finished by 
hanging a large necklace or chaplet round his 
neck, which came down nearly to his waist j 
she then put the stick she was accustomed to 
walk with into his hand, and giving him a 
mirror, “Look,” she said, “and you will 
find that you cannot possibly resemble me 
more.” The magician found everything as 
he wished j hut he did not keep the oath he 
had so solemnly taken in her presence. But 
that no one might see the blood, which would 
fall if he stabbed her with his poniard, he 
strangled her, and when he found that she 
Was dead, he drew the body by the feet to 
the cistern of the hermitage, and threw it in. f 
The m^eian, thus disguised like the i 
woman, passed the remainder of the f ^ 

the hermitage, after having defiled jii ^ ' 
detestable a murder, Yery 
mqicning, although it w.as | 

Tor Fatima’s appearance 
‘ mot hesitate to go out^ hefeatise ke was very 
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well aware that no one would ask Mm about 
it, or if they did, he might easily answer the 
question. As the first thing he did on his 
arrival in the city had been to inspect the 
palace of Aladdin, and as it was there he 
meant to put his scheme in execution, he 
took the road towaids it. 

As soon as the people saw the holy woman, 
as every one imagined Mm to be, the magi- 
cian was surrounded by a great crowd of 
people. Some recommended themselves to 
his prayers, others kissed his hand ; some, 
still more respectful, kissed the hem of his 
robe ; while others, either because they had 
the headache, or wished to be preserved from 
it, bent down before Mm, that he might lay 
his hands upon them ; he did so, muttering 
at the same time a sort of prayer. In short, 
he so well imitated the holy woman, that 
every one was deceived, and took him for 
her. Alter stopping very often to satisfy 
these people, who, in fact, received neither 
good nor harm from this imposition of hands, 
he at last arrived in the square before Alad- 
din^s palace, where, as the crowd increased, 
the difficulty to get near him was also 
greater. The strongest and most zealous beat 
off the crowd to get a place for themselves, 
and hence several quarrels arose, the noise of 
which reached the ears of the princess Ba- 
droul Boudoiir, who was sitting in the saloon 
with twenty-four windows. 

The princess demanded the occasion of the 
noise ; and as no person could inform her, 
she^ ordered some one to go and see, and 
luring her an account. One of her women, 
howeter, looked through the lattice, and told 
her, that it arose from a crowd of people, who 
I were collected round the holy woman to he 
Scared of their maladies by the laying of her 
h^nds upon them* 

I The princess^ who for some time had heard 
every' one ^eak in praise of this holy woman, 
hut who had never ryet boheld her, felt a de- 
sire to: see and ‘ eqnv^se with her. Having 
mentioned something to this effect, the chief 
of the eum^chs, who 'was present, said that if 
she wished it, he was sute he could get her to 
come, and that she hadf only , to , give her 
orders. The princess cons^ted; to it, and he 
instantly despatched fonr enhu(^j,with an- 
ordOrto bring back tMspre ^ ^ ' 
with them. ^ J 

As soon as the eunnchp 


issue from the gate of the palace, and make 
towards the holy woman, or rather the magi- 
cian disguised as such, the crowd began to 
disperse, and when he was thus inoie at 
liberty, and saw that they were coming to- 
wards him, he went part of the way to meet 
them, and wuth the greater glee, as he saw 
that his cunning scheme was in a prosperous 
state. One of the eunuchs addressed him in 
these words : Holy woman, the princess 
wishes to see you ; follow us ” “ The piin- 
cess honors me very much,” replied the pre- 
tended Eatima. “ I am ready to obey her com- 
mands.” And he then followed the eunuchs, 
who immediately went back to the palace. 

When the magician, clothed in this sancti- 
fied dress, but with a heart the most diaboli- 
cal, was introduced into the saloon with 
twenty-four windows, and perceived the prin- 
cess, he began a prayer containing a long 
catalogue of exhortations to piety, and wishes 
for her prosperity, and the accomplishment 
of everything she could desire. He then 
displayed all his hypocritical and deceitful 
rhetoric, in order to insinuate himself, under 
the cloak of great piety, into the good opin- 
ion of the piincesD. And in this it was so 
much the easier for him to succeed, as the 
princess, who w’as naturally of the best dis- 
position, was persuaded that all the world 
were at least as good as herself ; particularly 
all those who professed to serve God in a re- 
tired life. 

When the false Fatima had finished her 
long harangue, ‘‘ My good mother ” replied 
the princess, “ I am much obliged to you for 
your kind prayers ; I have the greatest con- 
fidence in them, and trust God will hear 
them. Approach, and sit down near me.” 
The pretended Fatima sat clown with the 
greatest appearance of modesty; and the 
princess continued: ‘‘My good mother, I 
have a request to make to you, which you 
must not refuse me ; and that is that you 
come and live with me, that I may have you 
constantly to converse with, and may learn 
from your advice and good example how I 
ought to serve God.” 

^ “ Princess,” replied the false Fatima, “ I 
entreat you not to require my compliance in 
that to which I cannot agree without break- 


in upon my prayers and devotions.” 
Bp not let that give you any pain,” re- 
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inents which are not oeeiipied ; you shall 
choose that which you like best,” and you 
may attend to your devotions with as much 
liberty there as if you were in your own her- 
mitage.” 

The magician, who had no other object 
than to introduce himself into Aladdin's pal- 
ace, where it would be much easier for him 
to execute the wicked design he meditated 
by lemaining under the auspices and piotec- 
tion of the pnncess than if he were obliged 
to go to and fro from the palace to the her- 
mitage, did not make much difficulty in ac- 
ceding to the obliging offer of Badroul Bou- 
dour. “Princess,” he replied, “whatever 
resolution a poor and miserable woman like 
myself may have made to renounce the 
world, Its pomps and vamties, I neverthe- 
less dare not resist either the wish or the 
command of so pious and charitable a prin- 1 
cess.” 

Upon this answer the princess rose, and 
said to the magician: “ Come with me, that I 
may show you all the apartments that are 
unoccupied ; you may then make your 
choice ” He followed the princess through 
all the apartments she showed him, which 
were very large, and handsomely furnished. 
He chose the one which appeared to be the 
least so, saying at the same time that it was 
much too good for him, and that he only 
made choice of it to oblige her. 

The princess wished to take this impostor 
back with her to the saloon with twenty- 
four windows, to dine with her ; but as it 
was necessary in the act of eating to uncover 
his face, which he had hitherto kept con- 
cealed by the veil, and as he was afraid she 
might not then suppose him to be Fatima, the 
holy woman, he be^ed her so earnestly to 
excuse him, saying that he never ate any- 
thing but bread and dried fruits, and to per- 
mit him to take Ms trifling meal in his own 
apartment, that she readily complied with 
his wishes. ‘*My good mother,” she said, 
“ you are quite at liberty j do as you would 
in the hermitage ; I wEl order thein to carry 
you in some food j but remember that I shall 
expect soGtt^ ae Jmn taye finished your 

The princess then dined, aAd the felse 
Fatima did not faE to return to her as soon 
as she was . infOnnOd ' by an ^ eunuch,^ whom 
lEie ordered to acquaint {her when she^fd^ 
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from table. “My good mother,” said the 
princess, “ I am delighted at enjoying the 
society of such a holy woman as you are, 
and who will, by your presence, bring down 
blessmgs upon the whole palace. And now 
I mention this palace, pray tell me how you 
like it ? But before I show you other por- 
tions, tell me how you like this saloon.” 

At this inquiry the pretended Fatima who 
— in order to act her part with more appear- 
ance of truth — had till now kept her head 
cast down towards the ground, at length 
raised it, and looked at everything in the 
saloon from one end to the other ; and when 
she had thoroughly examined it, she said : 

“ Indeed, princess, this saloon is truly beau- 
tiful and worthy of admiration. But as far 
as a recluse can judge, who knows nothing 
of what is reckoned beautiful by the woild 
in general, I think only one thing is want- 
ing.” “What is that, my good mother?” 
inquired Badroul Boudour j “ I entreat you 
to tell it me. For my part, I thought, and 
had also heard it said, that nothing was 
wanting j but whatever may be deficient I 
will have siipifiied.” 

“Paidon me tins liberty, princess,” re- 
plied the stdl-dissemblmg magician j “my 
opinion, if it can be oi any value, is, that 
if the egg of a roc 'woie suspended from the 
centre of the dome, this saloon would not 
have its equal in either of the four quarters 
of the globe, and your palace would be the 
whole wonder of the universe.” 

“ My good mother,” resumed the princess, 
“what Mnd of bird is a roc, and where 
could the egg of one he found?” “Prin- 
i cess,” answered the feigned Fatima, “the roe 
is a bird of prodigious size, wMch inhabits 
the summit of Mount Caucasus, and the ar- 
chitect who designed your palace can procure 
you one.” 

After having thanked the pretended Fa- 
tima for her kind infonnation and good ad- 
vice, as she deemed it, the princess Badroul 
Boudour continued the conversation upon 
various other subjects ; but she by no means 
forgot the egg of the roc, of wMch she.Mlj 
intended to inform Aladdin when-, he! ke- ^ 
turned from hunting. He had already! been 
absent six days, and the magician^ who was 
well aware of this circumstance, y^fshed to 
take every advantage^ of al>sence. > Alad- 1 . 
din returned on tire? same^ evening, after the j 
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false FatiiEa liad taken leave of tke princess 
and retired to the apartment allotted to her. 
As soon as he entered the palace, he went to 
the apartment of the princess, to which she 
had already retired. He sainted and embraced 
her, but she seemed to him to receive him 
with rather less affection than usual. I do 
not ffnd yon, my princess, said he, ^4n yonr 
usual good spirits. Has anything happened 
during my absence that has displeased or 
vexed you ? Do not, in the name of God, 
conceal it from me, for there is nothing in my 
power that I will not do to endeavor to dis- 
pel it,’' is a mere trifle," replied the 
princess, “and it really gives me so little 
anxiety that I did not suppose it would be 
so apparent in my face and manner that you 
could have perceived it. But since you have 
observed some alteration in me, which I by 
no means intended, I will not conceal the 
cause, inconsiderahie as it is. 

“ I thought, as well as you did," the prin- 
cess went on, that our palace was the most 
superb, the most beautiful, and most orna- 
mented of any in the whole world. I will 
tell you, however, what has come into my 
head after having thoroughly examined the 
saloon with twenty-four windows. Do not 
you think with me that if the egg of a roc 
were suspended from the centre of the dome ; 
we should have nothing to wish for ? " “It 
is enough, princess," replied Aladdin, “that ! 
you think the want of a roc’s egg is a defect, ' 
You shall ffnd, by the diligence with which I ] 
tiU repair it, that there is nothing I will not j 
db fox We of you. ] 

Aladdin instantly left the princess and 
w^t up to the saloon with twenty-four J 
I ’TOcIqws ; and then, taking the lamp, which ^ 
J he now always carried about him since the 
daugexjhehad experienced from the neglect i 
of th^t pre^ution, out of his bosom, he i 
rffbbed it. ■, The genie immediately appeared i 
beibretoi. “ Genie," said Aladdin, “ there i 
requires the of a roe to be suspended a 
from centre ol this dome in order to i 
make *. ib pfe^el * . | '^ecfehmand the - a 

name of the wMeh I m this -y 

a«fect reetified’* ; • : , , :-.i : j.;. j fj ^ 

Aladdin had sciccely prdnonhcfedi 'th^h I 
woi* before the genie, atteted sV Knd -wid :a 
dreadful a scream that fhe very rdhm shboka; i 
: Aladdin trembled W I 

t ?eady to fall. « WMi i ..|^tch/ ex- ^ v 


ss claimed the genie, in a voice that would have 
T. made the most courageous man tremble, “ is 
fco it not enough that I and my companions 
le have done everything thou hast chosen to 
id command, hut that thou repayest our ser- 
in vices by an ingratitude that is unequalled, 
lo and commandest me to bring thee my master 
ir and hang him up in the midst of this vaulted 
d dome ? Thou art deserving, for this ciiine, 
)r of being instantly torn to atoms, with thy 
1, wife and palace with thee. But thou art 
y fortunate that the request did not originate 
h with thee, and that the command is not in 
e any way thine. Learn who is the true au- 
e thor. It is no other than the brother of thy 
e enemy, the African magician, wdiom thou 
a hast destroyed, as he deserved. He is in thy 
e palace, disguised under the appearance of 
f Fatima, the holy woman, whom he bas mur- 
e dered ; and it is he who has suggested the 
idea to thy wife to make this hornble and 

- destructive request. His design is to kill 
t thee ; therefore take care of thyself." As 

- the genie said this, he vanished. 

I Aladdin lost not a syllable of the words of 
r the genie. He had before heard of the holy 
J woman Fatima, and was not ignorant of the 
manner in which she could cure a pain in the 
i head, at least, as they pretended. He then 
i leturned to the apartment of the princess, 

; hut did not mention what had happened to 
i him. He sat down, and, holding his hand 
up to his forehead, complained of a violent 
pain that had suddenly seized his head. The 
princess directly ordered the holy woman to 
he called, and in the mean time related to 
Aladdin the manner in which she had induced 
her to come to the palace, where she had 
given her an apartment. 

The pretended Fatima came ; and, as soon 
as she entered, Aladdin said to her, “ I am 
very happy, my good mother, to see you, and 
it is for my advantage to have you here just 
now. I am tormented with a violent head- 
ache, which has suddenly attacked me. I 
request your assistance ; and from the reli- 
ance I place on your good prayers, I hope 
you will not refuse me the favor which you 
grant to aU who are thus afflicted." He then 
bent his head forward, and the false Fatima 
: advanced, putting, at the same time, her hand 
upon .ai poniard which was concealed in her 
girdle, xa|der her rohoi Aladdin, who watched 
what she did, seiz^ her hmd before she could 
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draw it, and piercing Ler to the heart with 
hex own weapon, he threw her dead upon the 
floor. 

'' What have you done, my dear husband ! 
exclaimed the princess, in the greatest sur- 
piise; “you have killed the holy woman.^^ 

No, no, my pimcess,^’ answered Aladdin, 
without the least emotion; “I have not 
killed Fatima, but a villain who was goin<^ 
to assassinate me, if I had not prevented hmn 
It IS this wretch, whom you behold,^^ added 
he, showing his lace, “ who has strangled Fa- 
tima, whom you thought I had destroyed, 
and theiefoie regretted, and who has disguised 
himself in hei clothes in order to murder me. 


And to convince you still further, I must in- 
form you that he is the brother of the African 
magician who carried you oft.” Aladdin then 
related to her in what manner he had learnt 
these particulars, and he then oidered the 
body to be removed. 

It was in this manner that Aladdin was 
delivered from the persecution ol the two 
magicians. A few years after, the sultan, be- 
mg very old, died. As he left no male issue, 
the piincess Badroul Boudour, as his legiti- 
mate heir, succeeded to the thione, and, of 
course, transferred the supreme power to 
Aladdin. They reigned together many years, 
and left an illustrious and numerous progeny. 


SIIjTDBAD THE SAILOE. 


I N the reign of the caliph Haroini Alras- 
chid, there lived in Bagdad a poor porter, 
who was named Hindbad. One day, dur- 
ing the excessive heat of summer, he was car- 
rying a heavy load from one extremity of the 
city to the other ; and, being much fatigued 
by the length of the way he had already 
come, and having still much ground to trav- 
erse, he aiTivecI in a street where the pave- 
ment was sprinkled with rose-water, and a 
gentle breeze refreshed the air. Delighted 
with this cool and pleasant situation, he placed 
his load on the ground, and took his station 
near a laige maiihion. The delicious scent 
of aloes and frankincense, issuing from the 
windows and mixing with the rose-water, 
perfumed the air, together with a charming 
concert within, which was accompanied by 
the melody of the nightingales and other 
birds peculiar to tbe climate of Bagdad ; and 
tie smell of different sorts of viands led him 
suppose that some grand feast was given i 
there. He wished to know whose r^idence j 
it was ? fc*, not having frequent occasion to 
pass that vray, he was unacquaintoi with the 
names of the inhabitants To satisfy his cu- 
riosity, therefore, he approached ^<pne ser- 
vants magnificently dressed, who were stand- 
ing at the door, and inquired who was the 
master of i^at mansion. “ WhaV^ replied 
the servant, “eire you an inhabitant Off Bag- 
dad, and dp not know &at. th&^ is Hie resi- 

S! 'jf t'* ! VI ^ 


dence of Sindbad, the sailor, that famous voy- 
ager who has sailed over all the seas under 
the sun ? ” The porter, who had heai d of the 
immense riches of Sindbad, could not help 
comparing his situation, which appeared so 
enviable, with his own, which was so deplor- 
able ; and, distressed by the reflection, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, in 
a loud voice, “Almighty Creator of all 
things, be pleased to consider tbe dilTeience 
between Smdlxid and myself ; I daily suffer 
a thousand ills, and find the greatest diffi- 
culty to supply my wretched family with bad 
barley bread, wliilst the fortunate Sindbad 
expends his riches with profusion, and enjoys 
every pleasure. What has he done to obtain 
so happy a destiny, or I to merit one so rig- 
orous 1” Saying this, he struck the giound 
with his foot as if entirely given up to de- 
spair, when, still musing on his fate, a servant 
came towwls him from the house, and, taking 
him by the arm, said : “ Come, follow” me ; 
my master, Sindbad, wishes to speak with 
you.” 

It may easily be imagined that Hindbad 
was pot a little surprised at the complimf*!!^, ' 
ttat was paid him. After the wor|f pfa { | 
uttered, he began to fear that Sindbpd ^ 
sent for him in order to reprimand;!^ apd. 
thcifefcre he tried to excu^q ^ 

mg, saying that he co^d^^pot I^ye Jbis load 
in the middle of 
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assuring Mm tliat it sliould be taken care of, 
pressed him so much to go that the porter 
could no longer refuse. 

He led him into a spacious room, where a 
number of persons were seated round a table 
covered with all kinds of delicate viands. 
In the principal seat was a grave and veneia- 
ble personage, whose long wMte beard hung 
down to his breast, behind whom were stand- 
ing a crowd of officers and servants to wait 
on him. This person was Sindbad. The 
porter, quite confused by the number of the 
company and the magnificence of the enter- 
tainment, made his obeisance with fear and 
trembling. Smdbad desired Mm to approach, 
and, seating him at his right hand, helped him 
with his own hands to the choicest dishes, 
and gave him some excellent wine, with 
wMch the sideboard was plentifully stocked, 
to drink. 

Towards the end of the repast, Sindbad, 
perceiving that his guests had done eating, 
began to speak, and, addressing Hindbad by 
the title of brother, according to the custom 
amongst the Arabians when they converse 
familiarly, he inquired Ms name and profes- 
sion. My name, sir,” he replied, is Hind- 
bad.” ^^I am rejoiced at your presence,” re- 
plied his entertainer, “and my jileasure is 
shared by all who are now assembled ; but I 
sent for jou hither to learn from your own 
lips what it was you said just now in the 
street” ; for Sindbad, before he went to din- 
ner, had heard from the window the com- 
plaint of the porter, and that was the reason 
he sent for him. At this request Hindbad 
hung down his head in confusion, and re- 
f pKed, “ Sir, I must confess that my fatigue 
f had put me out of humor, and caus^ me to 
riittet iome indiscreet words, for which I en- 
mt ypm pardon.” Nay, do not imagine,” 
tdsi^ed Sindbad, “that I am so unjust as to 
harber r^entment, or wish to reproach you 
I feel for your situation, 
and^pity yU heartily ; I Would undeceive 
you, however, on one point ^peoting myself, 
^inde yoti^ sIW l4;b4 M ferroi. You, no 
doubt, imagine: life tiehes audi comforts 

I enjoy have hem gdt! wifOioja,t |4bor trou- 
ble ; this is the nifeajce' to recify. 

at i • 

mdured, for s 
as bodily su 
yot can hai 


gentlemen,” continued he, addressing himself 
to the whole company, “ iny sufierings, I as- 
sure you, have been sufficiently great and ex- 
traordinary to deprive the most avaricious 
miser of Ms love of riches. You may have 
heaid a confused account of my adventures 
in the seven voyages I have made on differ- 
ent seas ; now that an opportunity ofiexs, I 
will, with your leave, relate the dangers I 
have encountered, which I think will not be 
iininteiestmg to you.” 

As it was chiefly on the porter’s account 
that Sindbad was going to i elate his history, 
before he began it he gave oiders that his 
burden, which had been left in the street, 
should be brought in ; which done, he pro- 
ceeded in these words : — 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF SINDBAD 
THE SAILOR. 

I DISSIPATED the greatest part of my pater- 
nal inheritance in youthful debaucheries; but, 
seeing my folly, I at length became convinced 
that riches applied to such purposes as I had 
employed them in were of little avail ; and I 
reflected, moreover, that time properly hus- 
banded was of greater value than gold, noth- 
ing being more deplorable than an old age of 
poverty. I remembered the words of the 
wise Solomon, often repeated to me by my 
father, that it is bettei^ to be in the grave 
than poor. Feeling the truth of all these re- 
flections, I resolved to collect the fragments 
of my patrimony, and publicly to dispose of 
all my goods. I consulted those who ap- 
peared best able to give me advice ; and, in 
short, I determined to employ as profitably 
as possible the small sum I had remaining. 
No sooner was this resolution formed than I 
put it into execution. I repaired to Balsora, 
where I embarked with several merchants in 
a vessel equipped at our Joint expense. 

We set sail, 4nd steered by the Pe^ian 
Gulf, which washes the coast of Arabia Felix 
on the right and that of Persia on the left 
towards the East Indies, and is commonly 
supposed in the widest part to be seventy 

the 
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hundred leagues to the island of Vakvak. I Although extremely enfeebled, I tried to 
was rather inconxmoded at first with what is creep along in search of some herbs or fruit 
termed sea-sickness, but I soon recovered my to satisfy my hunger ; and having found 
health, and from that period the same mal- some, I had next the good luck to light upon 
ady has never recurred. In the course of our a stream of excellent water, which contrib- 
voyage we touched at several islands, selling uted not a little to refresh me. I soon re- 
aml exchanging our merchandise. One day, covered sufficient strength to enable me to 
when in full sail, we were unexpectedly be- explore the island ; and proceeding a short 
calmed before a small island appearing just distance beyond the rocky boundary ot the 
above the water, and which, from its verdure, coast, I entered a beautful plain, where I 
lesembled a beautitul meadow. The captain perceived at some distance a horse grazing, 
ordered the crew to lower the sails, and gave I bent my steps that way, trembling between 
permission to all who wished it to go ashore, fear and joy, for I could not yet ascertain 
an opportunity which I embraced among the whether I was advancing to safety or about 
first. But during the time we were eating to incur further danger. As I approached 
and drinking and regaling ourselves, by way the steed, I remarked that it was a mare of 
of relaxation from^ the fatigues we had en- exceeding heauty, and tied to a stake. Whilst 
dared at sea, the island suddenly trembled, I was admiring her, however, I heard the 
and we felt a severe shock. voice of a man imder-groxmd, who shortly 

Those who were in the ship, perceiving after appeared, and, coming to me, asked civil- 
the earthquake in the island, called to us to ly who I was. I recounted to him my adven- 
re-enibark as speedily as possible, lor that ture, when he took me by the hand and led 
what we supposed to be an island was the me into ^ cave in which were some other 
back of an enormous whale, and that unless persons, who appeared to be not less aston- 
we acted upon their injunctions we should all ished to see me than I was to find them 
assuredly perish. The most active of the there. 

party at once jumped into the boat, while I ate of the food which they offered me ; 
others threw themselves into the water to and having asked what they did in a place 
swim to the ship j as for me, I had not been which appeared so barren, they replied that 
able to quit the island, or, more properly they were grooms to Mihrage, the sovereign 
speaking, the whale, ere it plunged into the of the isle, and that they came at the same 
sea. I seized hold of a piece ot wood which period every year with some mares belonging 
had been brought to make a fire with, and to the king, for the purpose of procuring a 
was the only thing within my reach which breed between them and a sea-horse which 
offered the remotest chance of escape. came on shore at that spot. As soon as the 

Meantime the captain, willing to avail maxes were with foal they carried them back, 
himself of a fair breeze which had just sprung and the sea-colts thus obtained were set apart 
up, hoisted sail with those who had reached for the king’s use. “ To-morrow,” said they, 
his vessel, and put to sea, leaving me to the ‘‘ is the day fixed for our departime, and had 
mercy of the waves. In this situation I re- you been one day later you must certainly 
mained the whole of that day and the follow- have perished, since the city where we dw^ell 
ing night ; and when daylight ^appeared the is so far off that it would have been impossi- 
next morning, I had neither strength nor ble for you to reach it without a guide.” 
hnpe left At l^th, when I was beginning Whilst they were talking to me the horse 
to sink, a breaker happily cast me upon an rose out of the sea, as they had describe#, 
unknown pf’ho shore was h%h and and immediatelypioceeded towards the mares* 

steep, and on recovering from the stupor into He would afterwards have tom them to pieces, 
whiclx I had been thrown hy pw ex but the grooms began to make such a mm 
haustion, I should have found ^eat difficulty that; he let go his prey and aga^ ^i|3|i^d 
in landing, had not a branch of tr^e^ which into fhe ocean. ^ n , ^ I ! • ^ 

fortune seemed to have furnished for my The following day they returned idth the 
preservation, assisted me, J threw myself mares to the capital of the , island, wMthex I 
on the ground, where I, contimmd more also accompanied them, . On our arrival. King 
.half dead till the sun arose. Mihrage, to w-|i(^ JC was |Ecesented, asked me 
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wlio I was, aud by what chance I had reached 
his dominions ; and when I had satisfied hxs 
curiosity, he expressed pity at my misfortune. 
At the same time he gave orders that I should 
be taken care of, and be furnished with every- 
thing I might want ; which directions were 
executed in a manner which proved the 
king’s generosity as weE as the obedience of 
his officers. 

Being a merchant, I associated chiefly with 
persons of my own profession. I sought in 
paiticular such as weie foieigners, hopmg to 
hear some intelligence from Bagdad, and, if 
possible, to meet with a person in whose 
company I might return ; lor the capital of 
King Mihrage is situated on the sea-coast, and 
has a beautiful port, where vessels from all 
parts of the world daily arrive. I also sought 
the society of the Indian sages, in whose con- 
veisation I found great pleasure ; but that 
did not prevent me from attending at court 
very regularly, nor from conversing with 
governors, and even with kings, who were 
about the person of Mihrage, being less pow- 
erful than he, and his tiibiitanes, each of 
whom asked me a thousand questions about 
my country, which I, being scarcely less in- 
quisitive about the laws and customs and 
whatever appeared to merit my curiosity in 
their different states, was not slow to answer. 

In the dominions of King Mihrage is an 
island called Cassel. I had been told that in 
that island was heard every mght the sound 
of tymbals, which had given rise to the sail- 
Qti opinion that Begial had chosen that spot 
for his residence. I felt a great desire to 
^fehess some of the wonders of which I had 
I heard such extraorcEiiary rumors ; and diir- 
iffg ^my voyage which I undertook for that 
pmrj^ose, X*saw some fish a hundred and even 
tVo hundred cubits in length, which cause 
much fear to the mariners, but do no harm ; 
they are ^ timid, indeed, as to be frightened 
away by bating on a Wd. I remarked also 
some other fish thit were not above a cubit 
long, andwhbse heads resembled thofee of owls. 

onb , * 

day ne^ tJie | ' ' ’ 

the land; and, ha^g cast aiichori thi failors ■ 
began to unload its cargo; and tlie mer-^hants ! 
to whom all the various |bbda belong^ took- s 
&em away to their warehoits 
to^ cast my eyes on some of 
saw 'my name written, aM; 


[ examining them, I concluded them to be the 
5 same with which I had embarked in the ship 
. that brought me from Balsora. I also re- 
[ membered the captain, but as I was per- 
• suaded he thought me dead, I went up to 
j him, and asked him to whom those parcels 
s belonged. “I had on board with me,” re- 
: plied he, ^'a merchant of Bagdad, named 
Siiidbad ; one day, when we were near an 
. island, — or at least what appeared to be such, 

, though it was no other than an enoimous 
whale which had fallen asleep on the surface 
of the water, — he, with other pa-ssengers, 
went ashore ; and kindling a fire on the back 
of the fish, to cook the provisions they had 
carried with them, the supposed island began 
to move, and at last sank into the sea. The 
greater number of the persons who were on 
it were drowned, and along with them the 
unfortunate Sindbad, These parcels belonged 
to him, and I have resolved to seU them, that, 
should I meet with any of his family, I may 
be able to return them the profit I shall have 
made of the principal” “ Captain,” said I, 
when he had concluded, I am that Sindbad 
whom you suppose dead ; these imrcels are 
therefore my merchandise.” 

When the captain of the vessel heard me 
<^peak thus, he exclaimed : “ Great God ! who 
shall I trust '2 There is no longer truth in 
man. I with my own eyes saw Sindbad 
perish ; the passengers I had on board were 
also witnesses of it ; and you have the assur- 
ance to say that you are the same Sindbad ? 
At first sight I took you to be a man of 
probity and honor, and yet you assert an 
I i]iipious falsehood in order to possess your- 
. self of property which cannot belong to you.” 
“Have patience,” replied I, «ancl listen to 
what I have to say.” “ Well,” said he, “ what 
have you to say ? Speak, and I will attend.” 

I then related in what manner I bad been 
saved, and by what accident I had met with 
King Mihrage’s grooms, who had brought me 
to his court. 

He was at first rather staggered at what I 
told him, hut soon became convinced that I 
was not an impostor ; for some pec^le who 
then arrived from hi$ sh%* knew rod, 
and Congratulated 
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them wUt you please.'^ I thanked him, 
and praising his honorable conduct, begged 
him, by way of recompense, to accept part 
of my recoYered merchandise ; which, how- 
ever, he persisted in refusing. 

I selected the most precious and valuable 
things in my bales as presents for King Mih- 
rage, who, having been informed of my mis- 
fortunes, asked me where I had gotten such 
rare curiosities. I related to him the manner 
in which my property had been restored, and 
he expressed his joy on the occasion ; and, 
accepting my presents, gave me others of far 
gieater value. After that I took my leave 
of him, and re-embarked in the same vessel, 
having first exchanged what merchandise re- 
mained for that oi the country, consisting of 
aloes and sandal-wood, camphor, nutmegs, 
cloves, pepper, and ginger, in order to trade 
with in other ports. We touched at several 
islands, and at last landed at Balsora, whence 
I came hither, having realized about a hun- 
dred thousand sequins. My return to my 
family was hailed by them with the joy 
which a true and sincere friendship inspires. 
I purchased slaves of both sexes, and bought 
a magnificent house and grounds. Having 
thus established myself, I determined to for- 
got the hardships I had endured, and to enjoy 
the pleasures of life. 

Sindbad here ceased, and ordered the musi- 
cians to go on with their concert, which he 
had interrupted by the recital of his history. 
The company continued to eat and drink till 
night approached ; and, when it was time to 
retire, Sindbad ordered a purse containing a 
hundred sequins to be brought him, and 
giving it to the porter, he said, Take this, 
Hindbad ; return to yoim home, and come 
again to-morrow to hear the continuation of 
my adventures.^^ The porter retired, quite 
confounded at the honor conferred on him 
and the pi*esent he had received. The ac- 
count he gaye of this occurrence to his wife 
'and childten rejoiced them very much, and 
they did not fad to return thanke td Brovi- 
denae* for ih^ bounty bestowed on them 
through Sindhad^s means. 

On the following day, Hindbad dfe^ed 
himself in his best clothes and retuw^ed fo 
the house of h^, patron, who again reg^yed 
him with ^iljng loolsivahd f hfepdlrh^e 
M Ml arayei,. W 
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table was served, and they sat down to eat. 
When the repast was finished, Sindbad thus 
addressed his guests : Gentlemen, I request 
you to listen to me while I relate the adven- 
tures of my second voyage. They are more 
worthy of your attention than were those of 
the first.^^ The company were silent, and 
Sindbad began as follows ; — 


THE SECONB YOYAGE OF SINDBAD 
THE SAILOR. 

After my first voyage I had resolved, as 
I told you yesterday, to pass the lest of my 
days in tranquillity at Bagdad. But soou 
grovung weary of an idle life, the desire of 
seeing foreign countries and engaging in 
commerce by sea returned. I therefore 
bought such merchandise as I thought most 
likely to succeed in the toffic I nu^ditated, 
and set off a second time with some merchants 
whose probity I could rely on. We embarked 
in a good vessel, and recommending oumelves 
to the care of the Almighty, set out on our 
voyage. 

We went from island to island, making 
some very advantageous exchanges j till one 
day, landing on one uhich was covered with 
a variety of fruit trees, we found it so desert- 
ed that we were unable to discover any 
habitation or trace of a human being. We 
walked in the meadows and along the brooks 
that watered them, and whilst some of my 
companions were amusing themselves with 
gathering fruit and flowers, I took out some 
of the wine and provisions I had brought 
with me, and seated myself by a little stream 
under some trees which afforded a delightlul 
shade. I made a good meal of the provinons 
I had with me, and having satisfied my hun- 
ger, sleep gradually stole over my senses. I 
cannot say how long I slept, hut when I 
awoke, I saw that the ship had quitted her 
anchorage. I was much surprised at this 
circumstance, and got up to seek for juiy 
copipanions, hut they were all gone ; and; I 
could only perceive the vessel in fidl ^ail, afe 
a great distance ; and it soon vanisl^.entire- 
ly from my sight ‘ 

You may imagine the rejections ^^at oc- 
curred to me in thi$ thou^kf 

' I should have i a wd ^4 f 
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cried aloud, beating my bead, and throwing 
myself on the ground, where I remained a 
long time, overwhelmed with conflicting 
thoughts, each more distressing than the 
other, and utterly confounded. A thousand 
times I reproached myself for my folly in 
not being contented with my first voyage, 
which ought to have satisfied my desire of 
seeking adventures ; but all my regrets were 
unavailing, and my repentance came too late. 
At length I resigned myself to the will of 
Heaven ; and not knowing what would be- 
come of me, I ascended a high tree, and 
looked c3n all sides to see if I could not dis- 
cover some object that might inspire me 
with hope. Casting my eyes toward the 
sea, I could discern nothing but water and 
sky ; but perceiving something white on the 
land side, I descended from the tree, and 
taking with me the remainder of my provisions, 
I walked towards the object, which, however, 
was so distant that I could not distinguish 
what it was. As I approached, I perceived 
it to be a large white ball of prodigious size, 
and when I got near enough to touch it, I 
found it was soft. I walked round it to see 
if there was an opening, but could find none, 
and it appeared so even that it was impossi- 
ble to climb it. The circumference might be 
about fifty paces. 

It was then near sunset ; and the air grew 
suddenly dark, as if obscured by a thick 
cloud. I was surprised at this change, but 
much more so when I perceived it to be 
occiasioned by a bird of extraordinary size, 
‘Which was flying towards me. In my youth 
I had heard sailors speak of a bird called a 
and I conceived that the great white 
j hah- which had drawn my attention must be 
^ thC,^ of this bird ; nor was I mistaken ; 
for shortly after it lighted on the spot, and 
assumed tie -attitude of a sitting bird. When 
I saw it cdming 1 dtew neat to the e^, so 
that I had due of ^the daws of the bird close 
by me ; this'hlaW waS as % m the trunk of 
a large tr4j i tn hiy dfe^iair I tied myself to 
the talon With th^ Ihien of liiy turban, in hopes 

that: tip I'rtp if 


that the IOC, -frhen' it lk)o|j its' flight •:Q«t 
momiag, would ' amj me -(^th. it ®at of the 
desert iskad. My project succeeded, fbr at 
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tite ewth, and after sofha: idme ; fiescfflded 
with such rapidity that J'^riiost lost my 


senses. When the roc had alighted, I quickly 
untied the knot that confined me to its foot, 
and had scarcely loosed myself, when it 
darted on a serpent of immeasurable length, 
and seizing it in its beak, flew away. 

The place in which the roc left me was a 
deep valley, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, of such a height that the tops of 
them were lost in the clouds, and so steep 
that there was no possibility of climbing 
them. This embarrassed me afresh : when 
I compared it with the island I had left, I 
soon found that I had no reason to be satis- 
fied with my change of situation. 

In walking along this valley I remarked 
that it was strewn with diamonds, some of 
which were of an astonishing size. Eor 
some time I amused myself with examining 
them, but I soon perceived from afar some 
objects which converted my sensations of 
pleasure into fear ; these were a great num- 
ber of serpents, so long and large that the 
smallest of them would have swallowed an 
elephant with ease. They hid themselves in 
caves duiing the day on account of the roc, 
their mortal enemy, and only came out dur- 
ing the night. I passed the day, ^therefore, 
in walking about the valley, resting myself 
occasionally where an opportunity oifered, 
and when the sun set, I retired into a small 
cave, where I thought I should be in safety, 
I closed the entrance, which was low and 
narrow, with a stone large enough to secure 
me from the serpents, but which yet admitted 
a glimmering of light I supped on part of 
my provisions, during which I heard the 
fearful hissings of the serpents, which now 
began to make their appearance. These 
sounds contintied during the night, and, as 
you may suppose, struck me with great 
apprehension. On the reappearance of day, 
the serpents retired ; but with such awe had 
they inspired me that I left my cave with 
trembling, and though I walked upon a path 
of diamonds, I may truly say it was without 
feeling the least desire for them. At last I sat 
down ; and, after having made another hearty 
m^l on my ]3rovisions, notwithstanding the 
agitation I was in, as I had not closed my 
eyes during the whole night, I fell asleep. 

I ^d scarcely begun to doze, when some- 
thihg falling, mth a dnll heavy sound, 
awoke me. Ht was a ^krge^ piece of fresh 
me^ ^d oh looking up, I saw a number of 
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similar pieces rolling down the rocks from I than those of all the other merchants added 


1 ^ together ; I have myself chosen a nnmher of 

i had always supposed the accounts which the finest from the bottom of the valley, and 
I had heard related by seamen and others of have them here in this bag.” On sayin<T 
the valley of diamonds, and of the means by this I showed him the bag, and had scarcely 
which merchants procured them, to be ficti- finished speaking, when the other merchants, 
tious ; but I now knew it to be true. The perceiving me, flocked round me with great 
method adopted is this : the merchants go to astonishment, which I augmented not a little 
the mountains which surround the valley by the recital of my history. They were all 
about the time that the eagles hatch their no less surprised at the stratagem I had con- 
young. They cut large pieces of meat, which ceived to save myself than at my courage in 
they throw into the valley ; and to these the putting it in execution, 
dianionds, on which they fall, adhere. The Having conducted me to the place where 


eagles, which are larger and Stronger in that they Hved together, I showed them my 
country than in any other, seize these pieces diamonds, upon seeing which they all ex- 


of meat to carry them to their young at the pressed their admiration, and declared they 
top of the rocks. The merchants^ then run had never seen any equal to them either in 
to their nests, and by various noises oblige size or quality. I entreated the merchant to 
the eagles to retreat ; they then take the whom the nest belonged into which I had 
diamonds that have stuck to the pieces of been transported, for each merchant has his 
meat, which, as the valley is inaccessible ovm, to chose for himself as many as he 
on every side, they could not otherwise pleased. He contented himself with taking 
procure. I had supposed it impossible ever only one, and that, too, ot the smallest size, 
to leave this valley, and began to look upon I pressed him to take more, and not he afraid 
it as my tomb ; but this sight changed my of depriving me. No,” replied he, I am 
opinion, and turned my thoughts to some perfectly satisfled with this, which is suffi- 
device for the presenmtion of my life. Hav- ciently valuable to spare me the trouble of 
ing conceived a project of rescue, I began to making any more voyages to complete my 
collect the largest diamonds I could find, and little fortune.” 

with them filled the leathern bag in which I I passed the night with these merchants, 
carried my provisions ; next I took one of the to whom I recounted my history a secoml 
hmgest pieces of meat, and tied it tight round time, for the satisfaction of those who had 
me with the linen of my turban ; and in this not heard it before ; and when I reflected on 
state I laid myself on the ground, having the perils I had gone through, I could scarce- 
first fastened my leathern bag around my ly moderate my joy ; it appeared to me as if 


1 the security in which I then found myself 


I had not lain long before the eagles began was merely a dream, and I could not for a 
to descend, and each seizing a piece of meat time heUeve that I had nothing more to 


flew away with it. One of the strongest, 
having darted on the piece to which I had 


The merchants had been for some days in 


attached myself, carried me up with it to its that spot, and as they now appeared to be 
nest ; and when the merchants by thdr cries contented with the diamonds they had col- 
had frightened away the eagles, and obliged leeted, we set off on the following day to- 
them to quit their pmy, one of them ap- gether, travelling over high mountains, whee 
preached me. On seeing me, ho'v?'ever, he there were a great number of prodigious seU' 
was seized with appiehension, but soon pents, which, however, we had the good 
recovering from his feai\ instead of inquiring fortune entirely to avoid. We reached 
by what means I came there, b^an to quar- nearest port in safety, and thence 1 

rel with me for trespassing on what he cofl- for the island of Boha, which predial i 

sidered his property. ^‘You will speak to camphor-tree, the foliage of whic|i il^eo hnge 

me with pity-instead^ of anger,” said I, when and thick that a hundred ix^ 

you learn by what means I reached this hy it with ease. The gitin pjppt Ite 
place. Console youmelf, for I Ipve diamonds camphor runs out at a 
enough for yon myself, more va|ue top Uf the trunk, 

1. ^ III ^ ^ ^ , 
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The comfortable life tot 

tied soon obliterated the 
the dangers I bad expei 
voyages ; and as I was 


where it acquires consistency, and assumes 
the form in which it is disposed of as a drug. 
The juice being thus extracted, the tree 
withers and dies. 

The rhinoceros, too, which is a smaller 
animal than the elephant, though larger than 
the buifalo, is a native of this island. On its 
nose it has a horn about a cubit in length, 
and cut through the middle from one ex- 
tremity to the other, on which are some 
white lines, which represent the figure of a 
man. The rhinoceros fights with the ele- 
phant, and piercing him in his belly with his 
horn, carries him off on his head ; but as the 
fat and blood of the elephant run down on 
his eyes and blind him, he falls to the 
ground ; and what will astonish you, the roc 
comes and seizes them both in its claws, and 
carries them off together to feed its young. 

I will pass over several other pecuharities 
related of this island, lest I should tire you. 
Exchanging, therefore, some of my diamonds 
for other merchandise, I went thence to more 
distant islands, and at last, after having 
touched at several ports, reached Balsora, 
whence I again returned to Bagdad. After- 
wards I distributed much money amongst 
the poor, and enjoyed with credit and honor 
the rest of my immense riches, which I had 
acquired with so much labor and difficulty. 


Sindbad, having completed the relation of 
Ms second voyage, again ordered a hundred 
sequins to be given to Hindbad, whom he 
once more invited to come on the morrow to 
hear the history of the third. 

The guests returned home, and on the fol- 
^ lowing day repaired at the same hour to the 
house of Sindbad, where the porter, who had 
' almost forgotten his miseiy, also made his 
appearance. They sat down to table, and 
when the meal w^ ended Sindbad requested 
the company to give him their attention 
while he shoiM detail the adventures of his 
third voyage^ It, : i 

1 1 1 ^ ’ ‘ 

THE THIRD ^ TOXAGE i 

'SAiiibR- ; ^ » I , ^ J 


grew tired of passing my days in slothful re- 
pose ; and, banishing all thoughts of the 
perils I might encounter, I once more quitted 
Bagdad, with some rich merchandise ol the 
country, which I conveyed to Balsoia. There 
I embarked with other merchants, bound for 
a long voyage, during which we touched at 
several ports, and transacted very advanta- 
geous commercial business. 

One day, when we were in the open sea, 
we were overtaken by a violent tempest, 
which continued for several days, and drove 
us near an island, which the captain vouLl 
gladly have been excused from touching at, 
but we were under the necessity of easting 
anchor there. When the sails were fuiled, 
the captain told us that this, as well as some 
of the neighboring isles, was inhabited by 
savages, who would attack us, and that al- 
though they were but dwarfs, must not 
attempt to make any resistance ; for, as their 
number was inconceivable, if we should hap- 
pen to kill one, they would infest us like 
locusts, and destroy ns. This account put 
the whole crew in terrible consternation, and 
we were too soon convinced that the captain 
had spoken the truth. We saw coming to- 
wards us an innumerable multitude of hid- 
eous savages about two feet high, and entiiely 
covered with red hair. Throwing themselves 
into the sea, they swam to the ship, Inch 
they soon completely encompassed, and as 
they approached they spoke to us, but we 
could not understand their language. Oii 
reaching the vessel, they clambered up tbe 
sides with so much swiftness and agility that 
their feet scarcely seemed to touch them ere 
they were upon deck. 

Toil may imagine the situation we were in, 
not daring to defend ourselves, nor even to 
speak to them, to endeavor to avert the im- 
pending danger. They unfurled the sails, 
cut the cable from the anchor, and after drag- 
ging the ship to shore, obliged us to disem- 
bark : after this they conveyed us to another 
island whence they had come. 4ai voy- 
agers caroMly avoided this isfaad> for the 
diTOal^ reason you lire going to hear ; our 

^e.ving l€d[^us there, we were 


hore and advancing farther 
we found some fruits and 
we ate, to prolong our lives 
ble, for we all expected'tohe 
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sacnfic^. As we walked we perceived at I wv, 

some distance a lai^e edifice, tolrS wLt w distance 

we bent our way. \ was a “all S 7 lamentations, for the 

palace, with a folding door of ebonv wlnVP dwturbing the ogre had kept us silent 

we opened. We entered Sit ^^7 Palace UuS 

‘ Oiiig us saw a vast apartment with a vesti cnnQM IT’ we amounted to a 

bulo, on one side of which was a LIw “"“siderable number, and had but one corn- 
human bones, and on the opnosL n?» ^ 5^®* the idea of delivering our- 

nb.r:Xf..T.“"s. zisd ““^'4 <S5trr„p2t 

«*M« t. “‘“M .«■ ™l~ method,, ta. 

the piteous state I have desciibed, the Tom SsT V T ® «od, we 

of the apartment suddenly opened with a ^7 m walking over the island, 

loiul noise and a hideous b'laok mtn,Tstu Teet S 

as a palm-tree, came forward. In tlie imVlflTp a ^ preceding one. To- 

of lus foreh^d, one eye, red and fiery as a phTiTTh ”f T sheltered 

burning coal, stood alone; hh front teeth Sne 7T T “S’"*- fin'll? 

were long and sharp, and projected from ht TtT to TeUxm to the palace. 

with the under lip hanging on his breast T, \ companions, after which he again 
ears resembled those of an elephant and cov ™ daybreak, whef he 

^ed his shoulders; and his li^enmd aTel^TtT T ^“^ation 

TthrtS 

At last our senses returned and we «■„, T ^ example ; but one of 

Hm seated under the vestibule ’examining Z folS“Lid"heTT'T^/^““ ^ “ ’^® “^® 
with his piercing eye. When he had inoS,,, i „ omuen, smd he, to kill ourselves ; and 

Tis well, he advanced towards us and extend^ m7°e 7T t!* Pitted, would it not be 
ingbis hand tome, he took i^TOWthTS' 7 “ ^ destroy the bar- 

being the fattest of the party was held unk whe^tTv 7^® ?““® 

oae hand, as I sliouM hold & sDarrow whila fasl iedwe will leave them in 

the monster with the other ran a spitthro^h toSTsTTfc'^n ^ 

ils hodj. Than Mndlmfy « u use oi them. In the mean tune we 

roasted Id ate hiTforlis sSr ^’the ^ = 

:fe ss|r.£‘r 

. * n «IJ®®ig<»rliT«»;b*ifTO aradtetfned 

-• '..i . 1 . ’ 1 * *1' *t 1- 

laT' ij .., 7.:* ! .t -!i." j —i i j ^ t r~~“i 
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to perish, is it not preferable to meet with a coinpamons were the only persons who es> 
watery grave than to be buried in the en- caped, our unfortunate brethren being all 
trails of the monster who has already de~ drowned. 

vouredtwoof our companions ? " My advice As we rowed with all our strength, we 
was approved by all, and we immediately soon got out of reach of the stones. When 
built some rafts-, large enough to contain we were in the open sea we became the 
three persons on each. sport of wind and wave, and, passing that 

We returned to the palace towards even- day and night in the most cruel suspense on 
ing, and the ogre arrived a short time after the morrow we had the good fortune to^ be 
us. Again one of our party was sacrificed to thrown on an island, where we landed with 
his inhuman appetite. But we were soon great joy. We found some excellent fruits, 
revenged of his cruelty : after he had finished which served to re-estabhsh our exhausted 
his horrible meal, he as usual laid himself strength, 

down to sleep ; and as soon as we heard him At night we slept on the sea-shore ; ]>ut 
snore, nine of the most courageous of us, and were awakened by the noise which the scales 
' myself, took each a spit, and heating the of an immense serpent, long as a palm-tree 
points red-hot, thrust them into his eye, and made on the ground. It was so near to us| 
blmded him. that it devoured one of my companions, not- 

1 he pain which he suffered made him groan mthstanding the efforts he made to extricate 
hideously ; he suddenly raised himself; and himself ; for the serpent shook him several 
extended his arms on all sides to seize some times, and then, crushing him on the earth 
one, and sacrifice him to his rage ; but, for- quickly swallowed him. ' 

tunatety, we had time to get to some distance My other comrade and myself immediately 
from Mm, and to throw oumelves on the took to flight ; and when we had gone some 
ground m pl^es where he could not set his distance, we heard a noise which made us 

m yain, suppose that the serpent was yomiting the 

^ 1 • a- , r 0^1 tte foUowing day we perceived our sus- 

We quitted the pMaoe immediately after picions to have been well founded. “0 God” 

wX’ ® “a ^ exclaimed, « to what are we expMed’? 

Yesterday we were reioicinff at our 
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a]arJ”cirl“aiSSm!aS 

cover my head. This beinl i" ®'‘“ ^owg to 1 
evening came on I eLlosed mtsS ® 
circle; iiavingthedisnialcnT.fr ^ ever meet w 

taddoneaUinmy po^iT 

The serpent dfdLlfeil f 
e purpose of devouring me but he fr+tf “ 
icceed on account of tL T ’ “ * t and 

■ The whole night he was ^ n™al commiss 

would a moiw at 1 h and the 

1 1. .Tti faS* Ji' "■ »f “pioyi.^ . 
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to perisli, is it not preferable to meet with a companions were the only persons who es- 
watery grave than to be buried in the en- capctl, our unfortunate brethien being a-11 
trails of th^ monster who has already de- drowned. 

voured two of our companions My advice As we rowed with all our strength, we 
was approved by all, and we immediately soon got out of reach of the stones. When 
built some rafts, large enough to contain we were in the open sea we became the 
three persons on each. sport of wind and wave, and, passing that 

We returned to the palace towards even- day and night in the most cruel suspense, on 
ing, and the ogre arrived a short time alter the morrow we had the good fortune to be 
us. Again one ol our party was sacrificed to thrown on an island, where we landed with 
his inhuman appetite. But we were soon great joy. We found some excellent fmits, 
revenged of his cruelty : after he had finished which served to le-establish our exhausted 
his horrible meal, he as usual laid himself strength. 

down to sleep ; and as soon as we heard him At night we slept on the sea-shore ; but 
snore, nine of the most courageous of us, and were awakened by the noise which the scales 
myself, took each a spit, and heating the of an immense serpent, long as a palni-tiee, 
points red-hot, thrust them into his eye, and made on the ground. It was so near to us, 
blinded him. that it devoured one of my companions, not- 

The pain which he suffered made him groan mthstanding the efforts he nude to extricate 
hideously ; he suddenly raised himself, and himself ; for the serpent shook him several 
extended his arms on all sides to seize some times, and then, crushing him on the earth, 
one, and sacrifice him to Ms rage ; but, for- quickly swallowed him. 
tunately, we had time to get to some distance My other comrade and myself immediately 
from him, and to throw ourselves on the took to flight ; and w^hen we had gone some 
ground in places where he could not set his distance, we heard a noise which made ua 
feet on us. After having sought us in vain, suppose that the serpent was vomiting the 
he at last found the door, and went out bel- bones of the unhappy man it had destroyed, 
lowing with pain. On the following day we perceived our sus- 

We quitted the palace immediately after picions to have been well founded. ‘^0 God,^' 
the ogre, and repaired to the shore, in that I then exclaimed, « to what are we exposed'? 
part where our rafts lay. We set them afloat, Yesterday we were rejoicing at our escape 
and waited till daybreak to board them, in from the cruelty of an ogre and the fury of 
ca^e we should see the ogre approach with the waves, and to-day we have again to en- 
some ^ide to lead him to us ; but we hoped counter a peril not less imminent.^^ 
that, if he did not make Ms appearance by As we walked along, we remarked a large 
lhat tune, and if his cries and groans, which and high tree, on which, for safety, we pro- 
resounded through the air, were discontinued, posed to pass the following night. We ate 
we might suppose Mm dead ; and in that some fruit, as on the preceding day, and at 
we proposed remaining in the islandtill the approach of night we climbed into the 
ronveyance should offer. The tree. We soon heard the serpent, which 
scarcely nsen above the came Mssmg to the foot of the tree ; it raiscHl 
lioM)m Wh^ we perceived our cruel enemy, itself against the trunk, and meeting with my 
accompam^by two ogres o^early Ms own companion, who was lower than I was, it 
size, who Conducted Mm, and a great number swallowed him and retired 
of others, -walking, wi^ quick steps before I remained on the tree till daybreak, when 
A I ^ ^ ^ descended, more dead than alive ; indeed, I 

At this,, sight-we ran precipitately to our could only expect to meet with the same fate, 
rafe, jmd wed awy; to tfct to possible. This idea chiUed me with horror, and I ad- 
Ihe ^es, ^11^ iM% pr^d^ themselves vanced some paces to throw myuelf into A# 

5 bnt as life is desirable as Irag as it will 
even ventn^ijp.to.aei|.^es-mtfeEe^ h«i,M resisted t}ie first impulse of mydh- 

submitted to the will of God, who 

a^oitlyastosmkallthera&sexoeptmgthat disposes of our lives as is best for us. 

which I was upon, so that mysdf and two I coUeeted a great quantity of smAll wood 


r did SO' 


■ i ■?’ v«.* rS' - 1:1 ■ f 
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on I stopped at. J k'i 


, „ * * 

tionthatlhaddoneaJIinmv^ ®P®nldiig of were alreirl^^ 

serve niy lifp ^ power to pre- showpfl on deck. He 

in the heaveal ™ ^8^ bales, ^ith thf of 

bad suffered so nineliT*”® f ^ retreat, and those destined fo^^^ ^i^onld register 

breath that Pestilential plied kv +>» ^ <^barge, the captain re- 

.Sor./s ‘sz^ ftxz,' 

trsi'f *“»" St STv' 

i£rr v”~S 

tarn sent a boat fur me. ^ to he wondered at that he did 

As soon as I was on board, the merchants “ Captain,” said I to him 

and seamen were eager to learn by what 10 ^^/^'* *cse things be’ 

after I had related to them all that happened dfd 1 T from Ba^- 

the oldest of them told me that they had on board my vessel at 

we went ashore on 

that they were anthropophagi, and devoured ^ater, I know not by what 

tbem o^n kind. With reg^d to thTsS ; noneof thecxpw 

Ijents, they a<lded that there were manv in f 1 hours after, when the 

the island, hiding themselves in the day md \i’^T i* '^'as im- 

appearing at night f ^ retnm.” « You believe him LTe 

After they had expressed their joy at mv nbPfi rosnined I. « Most assuredly,” re- , 

fortunate escape from so many piriL th^ ^ Sn t" ^^d I, , 

pressed me to take something to ea ■ and Simlt/ T *1^® ®aine ' 

tho captain, observing that my dm s’ w2 fsnollT “ f “I“d , 

tnncb tom, had the generosity'^ to gi4 ^ a iTttt T , * 

one of his. “® ot_a htde stream, and when I awoke I pte- ; 

We remained a eonaiderahle time at sen 8°“®” < , 1 '■ 4 » I i ' I , I • 

®d toinied at severdl islands. At length 

%e landed on that of S^Wal tphfere the mi' TL t^,T^ examin^ | ‘ f ' I ' 

«.-»e 0 d_fe enltivated, which 5s much uS pL-^r^'^cri d^b 2! ^ ■ I If' 

in m^cm^ and where the merchants, un- deSted that fi®’ ®«d>r®®fog me ; fem , I i • / 

loaded their goods. One dav VhA t^orvfn^ that fortune has given op- ^ t '( < 

m my possession some goods whici h’elonoai Le anT*^’ ■^dfh I 

tn _r . ^ w^iongea care, and always ; >w I i 
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to perisli, is it not preferable to meet with a 
watery grave than to be buried in the en- 
trails of the monster w^ho has already de- 
voured two of our companions ^ ” My advice 
was approved by all, and we immediately 
built some rafts, large enough to contain 
three persons on each. ' 

We returned to the palace towards even- 
ing, and the ogre arrived a short time alter 
us. Again one of our party was sacrificed to 
his inhuman appetite. But we were soon 
revenged of his cruelty : after he had finished 
his horrible meal, he as usual laid himself 
down to sleep ; and as soon as we heard him 
snore, nine of the most courageous of us, and 
myself, took each a spit, and heating the 
pomts red-hot, thrust them into his eye, and 
blinded Mm. 

The pain which he suffered made him groan 
hideously ; he suddenly raised himself, and 
extended his arms on all sides to seize some 
one, and sacrifice him to Ms rage ; but, for- 
tunately, we had time to get to some distance 
from him, and to throw ourselves on the 
ground in places where he could not set Ms 
feet on us. After having sought us in vain, 
he at last found the door, and went out bel- 
lowing with pain. 

We quitted the palace immediately after 
the ogre, and repaired to the shore, in that 
part where our rafts lay. We set them afloat, 
and waited till daybreak to hoard them, in 
case we should see the ogre approach with 
some guide to lead him to us ; but we hoped 
that, if he did not make his appearance by 
ihat time, and if his cries and groans, which 
fj^sotmded through the air, were discontinued, 
w'e might suppose him dead ; and in that 
, case we proposed remaining in the island till 
J some ^er conveyance should offer. The 
however^ had scarcely risen a'^>ove the 
; I hoHzonjwhen we perceived our cruel enemy, 

; 'accompanied bj two ogres olpearly his own 
I »n4uc|4d and a ^great number 

Lrrf’l ftddk stepa before 

♦ lAf tO oitr 

rafts, -rpwed^ away 'pS/ H ^po^ible. 
The ogres, seeing this,; pio-^ieii themselves 
with large stoh^ hastened shore, 
even ventured up tO 
to throw them at u4 
adroitly as to sink aU ti 


companions were the only persons ivho es- 
caped, our unfortunate hrethien being all 
drowned. 

As we rowed with all our strength, we 
soon got out of reach of the stones. When 
we were in the open sea we became the 
sport of wind and wave, and, passing that 
day and night in the most cruel suspense, on 
the morrow we had the good ioriune to be 
thrown on an island, where we landed with 
great joy. We found some excellent fiiiits, 
which served to re-establish our exhausted 
stiengih. 

At night we slept on the sea-shore ; but 
were awakened by the noise which the scales 
of an immense serpent, long as a paliii-tiee, 
made on the ground. It w^is so near to us, 
that it devoured one of my companions, not- 
withstanding the efforts he made to extricate 
himself ; for the serpent shook him several 
times, and then, crushing Mm on the earth, 
quickly swallowed him. 

My other comrade and myself immediately 
took to flight ; and when we had gone some 
distance, we heard a noise which made us 
suppose that the serpent was vomiting the 
bones of the unhappy man it had destroyed. 
On the following day we perceived our sus- 
picions to have been well founded. “ 0 God,'' 
I then exclaimed, to what are we exposed 1 
Yesterday we were rejoicing at our escape 
from the cruelty of an ogre and the fury of 
the waves, and to-day we have again to en- 
counter a peril not less imminent.” 

As we walked along, we remarked a large 
and high tree, on which, for safety, we pro- 
posed to pass the following night. We ate 
some fruit, as on the preceding day, and at 
the approach of night we climbed into the 
tree. We soon heard the serpent, which 
came hissing to the foot of the tree ; it raised 
itself against the trunk, and meeting with my 
companion, who was lower than I waB, it 
swallowed him and retired. 

I remained on the tree till daybreak, when 
I descended, more dead than alive ; indeed, I 
could only expect to meet with the same fate. 
This idea cMlled me with horror, and I ad- 
vanced some paces to throw myself into the 
sea ^ but as life is desirable as long as it will 
last; I resisted the first impulse of my de- 
suhmitted to the will of God, who 
lives as is best for us. 
a great' quantity M 
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and furze, and, tying it in fagots, put it round board my ship. As this merchant is dM.q I 
the tu-e m a large circle, and tied some across am going to have them valued, that I may 
the top to cover my head. This being done, render an account of them to hia heirs, should 
when the evenmg came on I enclosed myself I ever meet with them.” The bales he was 
vithin the circle ; having the dismal consola- speaking of were already on deck. He 
tion that I had done all in my power to pre- showed them to me, saymg, “ These are the 
serve my Me. The serpent did not fail to re- goods in question ; I wish you to take charge 
turn lor the purpose ol devouring me, but he of them, and negotiate them, receiving the 
could notsuctwd on account of the rampart I usual commission for your trouble.” I com 
liadlomied. The whole night he was besieging sented, and thanked bim for the opportunity 
me as a cat would a mouse ; at last day re- of employing myself, 
turned, and he letired ; but I did not yen- The writer of the ship registered all the 
lure out ol my fortiess Ml the sun was high hales, with the names of the merchants to 
in the hi ay tms. ^ whom they belonged; and when he asked 

1 was so latigued with watching, as well as the captain by what name he should register 
with the exertion of forming my retreat, and those destined for my charge, the captain re- 
had sufteied so much from his pestilential plied, By the name of Sindbad the Sailor.” 
breath, that death appeared preferable to a I could not hear my own name 'without emo- 
repetition ^ of such horrors. I again ran to tion ; and looking intently at the captain, I 
the sea, with the intention of ^ putting an end recognized him to be the very same person 
to my existence ; but God pitied my condi- who, in my second voyage, had left me on 
tion, and at the moment that I was going to the island, where I had fallen asleep by the 
throw myself in, I perceived a vessel at a side of a brook, and who had put to sea with- 
clistence. I cried with all my strength, and out waiting for me. I did not at first recol- 
nnfolded my turban to attract the attention lect him, so much was he changed from the 
of those on board. This had the desired ef- time I had seen him. As he thought me 
feet , I was seen by the crew, and the cap- dead, it is not to be wondered at that he did 
tain sent a boat for me. not recognize me. Captain,” said I to him, 

As soon as I was on board, the merchants was the merchant to whom these things he- 
aiul seamen w^ere eager to leaan by what longed called Sindbad ? “ Yes,” returned 

chance I had reached that desert island ; and he, “ that was his name ; he was from Bag- 
after I had related to them all that happened, dad, and embarked on board my vessel at 
the eldest of them told me that they had Balsora. One day, when we went ashore on 
ofkui heard of the ogres who lived there ; an island for fresh water, I know not by what 
that they were anthropophagi, and devoured mistake, he was left behind ; none of the crew 
their own kind. With regard to the ser- perceived it till four hours after, when the 
pents, they added that there were many in 'wind blew so fresh against us that it was im- 
the island, hiding themselves in the day and possible to return.” You believe him to be 
appearing at night dead"?” resumed I. '^Most assuredly,” re- 

Afier they had expressed their joy at my plied the captain. Well, then,” said I, 
fortunate esciipe from so many perils, they '^open your eyes, and know that the same 
pressed me to take something to eat ; and Sindbad whom you left in the desert island 
the eaptnn, observing that my dress was is now before you. I fell asleep on the banks 
much tom, had the generosity to give me of a little stream, and when I awoke I per- 
one of Ms. ceived that the ship was gone.” 

We t*ema!ned a considerable time at sea, At these words the captain fixed his eyes 
and toidhed at seveial Islands. At length on me, and after having examined me very 
we landed on that of Salahat, where the san- attentively, at last recollected nm &cVbe 
dal-wood is cultivated, which is mt^h used praised 1” cried he, embracing m^,^ to 
in medicine, and where the merchants- un- delighted that fortune has given me -an. op- 
loaded their goods. One day the captain portunity of repairing my fault. : are 

called me to him, and said: ‘'Brother, I have your goods, which I have; preserved -with 
In my possession scime goods which belonged care, and alwa^ 
to : a nierchaht : who 'was Tor' soto time on stopped at I 
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profit I fiave made on them.” I received plank ; on which we were all carried by the 
them with the gratitude which such an action strength of the cxment towards an island that 

'to the island of Salahat we went to an- fresh water, which re-estahhshed our strength, 
other where I furnished myself with cloves, and we laid down to sleep without seeking any 
ciimi^on, and ote spices, men we had farther ; the grief we felt at oiir misfortunes 
sailed some distance from it, we perceived an rendering us careless of our fate. When the 
tortoise that was twenty cubits in sun was risen,_we left the shore, and advan- 
length and breadth. We also saw a fish that cing into the island, perceived some habita- 
had milk like a cow; its skin is so bard, that tions, towards which we bent our way. 
bucklers are frequently made of it. I saw When we drew near, a great number ol 
one of the make and color of a camel. At blacks came out, and seizing us, allotted 
length, after a long voyage, we arrived at us between them, and then conducted us 
Balsora, from whence I came to Bagdad with to their houses. 

so much wealth that I did not know the Five of my comrades and myself were 
amount of it. I gave a great deal to the taken to the same place. They made us sit 
poor, and made considerable additions to my down, and then offered us a certain herb, in- 
landed estates. viting us by signs to eat of it. My compan- 

ions, without considering that they who gave 
Siudbad thus finished the history of his it ns did not eat of it, only consulted tlieir 
third voyage ; and again gave Hindhad a appetites, and devoured it with avidity. I, 
hundred sequins, inviting him to the usual who had a sort of presentiment that it was 
repast on* the mori'ow, when he should hear for no good purpose, refused even to taste it ; 
the account of the fourth voyage. Hindbad and it was well I did, for a short time after I 
and tbe other guests retired, and the follow- perceived that my companions were intoxi- 
ing day returned at the same hour. After cated, and did not know what they said, 
the dinner was over, Sindbad continued tbe They then served us with some rice dressed » 
relation of his adventures. with the oil of the cocoa-nut, and my com- 

rades not being sensible of what they did, ate 
— it ravenously. I ate some also, but very 

THE EOUETH VOYAGE OF SINDBAD to 

THE bAILOR. beads, and thus banish the sorrow 

The pleasures and dissipations I entered which our miserable situation would create, 
iuto after my third voyage had not sufficient and the rice was given to fatten ns. As they 
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but I only quiokeiieci my pace, and soon got I remarked one thing wldeh appeared to 
out oi ills siglit This old man was the only me very singular. Every person, the king 
person in the place ; all the other blacks had not excepted, rode on horseback without 
absented themselves, and were not to return either bridle or stirrups. One day I took 
till evening, as was their frequent custom, the liberty to ask his majesty why such 
Leing therefore certain that they would be things were excluded, and from his replies 
too late to come in search of me when they it was quite evident that he was entirely 
leturned home, I continued my flight till ignorant of what I meant, 
evening, when I stopped to take a little rest I immediately went to a workman and 
and satisfy my hunger. I soon proceeded, gave him a model to make a saddle-tree 
and walked without intermission for seven from ; which, on being finished, I covered 
cuiys ; taking care to avoid those places which with leather, richly embroidered in gold, and 
a])]K-‘aicd inhabited, and living on cocoa-nuts, stuffed with hair. I then applied to a lock- 
w ait*h iurnished me with diink as well as smith, who made me a bit and some stirrups 
. according to the patterns which I gave him. 

On the eighth day I came to the sea-shore, When these things were completed I pre- 
wheie I saw some white people like myself sen ted them to the king, and tried them on 
emplo} ed in gathering popper, of which in one of his horses ; the prince then mounted 
that country there was great abundance, it, and was so pleased with the invention 
Such an occupation was a good omen to me, that he testified his approbation by making 
and I approached them without fear of dan- me considerable x)resents. I was then obliged 
ger. They came towards me as soon as they to make several saddles for his ministers and 
perceived me, and asked me in Arabic whence the principal officers of his household, w^ho 
I came. all rewarded me with very rich and hand- 

Delighted to hear my native language once some presents. I also made some for the 
more, I readily complied with their request, most respectable inhabitants of the town, by 
and related to them the manner in which 1 which I obtained great reputation and credit, 
had been sliipwrecked and got to that island. As I constantly attended at court, the king 
where I had fallen into the hands of the said to me one day, “ Sindbad, I love you, and 
blacks. “ But these blacks, said they, eat I know that all my subjects who have any , 
men ; by what miracle, then, could you escape knowledge of you follow my example, and 
their cruelty 1 I gave them the same ac- entertain a high regard and esteem for you. 
count which you have heard, at which they I have one request to make, which you must 
were very much surprised. I remained with not deny me.'' Sire,” replied I, “ there is 
them until they had collected as mnch pep- nothing that your majesty can command 
per as they chose, when they made me eni- which I will not undertake, to prove my 
bark with them, and we soon reached the obedience to your orders. Your power over 
island from which they had come. They me is absolute.” “ I wish you to many,” Re- 
presented me to their king, who was a good sumed the prince, that you may have a 
pnnee. He listened to the recital of my ad- more tender tie to attach you to my domin- 
ventures, which astonished him ; and he ions, and prevent your returning to your 
ordered me new clothing, and desired that I native country.” As I did not dare to refuse 
might be taken care of. The island was very the king's offer, I was shortly afterwards 
populous, and abounded in all sorts of arti- married to a lady of his court, who was 
cles of commerce, a flourishing trade being noble, beautiful, rich, and accomplished: | 
Ciirried on in the town where the king re- After the ceremony of the nuptials, I took up ' 
sided. This agreeable retreat began to con- my abode in the house of my wufe, arid.liv^d i ; ^ 
sole me for my misfortunes, and the kindness with her for some tune in perfect harmbny* 
of the generous prince made rde completely Nevertheless, I was discontented with my 
happy. Indeed, I appeared to he his greatest situation,, and designed to make my e^pe ^ 
favorite j and consequently all ranks of peo- the first convenient opportunity^ in . onier to ^ 
pie endeavored to please me, so that I was return to Bagdad, which the splendid estah- 
considered in the light of a native rather than lishment I was then in possession of could 
a fitran^^OT. obliterate from my mind. 
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These were my sentiments when the wife I which I regarded the custom, that I could 
of one of my neighbors, with whom I was not forbear to express to the king my senti- 
Tery intimate, fell sick and cUed. I went to ments on it “ Sire,” said I, “the stiaiige 
console him, and finding him in the deepest custom which subsists in your dominions, oi 
affliction, “ May God preserve you,” sard I to mteiriiig the living mth the dead, inspires 
him, “ and grant yon a long life.” “Alas ' ” me with leelmgs both of astonishment and 
replied lie “ liow can I obtain what you disgust ; I have visited many nations, but in 
wish ? I have only one hour to live.” “ 0,” the whole couise of my travels I never heaid 
resumed I “ do not suffer such dismal ideas of so cruel and unjust a law. ^ What can 
to take pokession of your mind ; I hope that I do, Sindbad replied the king ; “it is a 
vill not be the case, and that I shall enjoy law common to all ranks, and even I inust 
your friendship yet for many yearn” “I submit to its decree ; I shall be interred alive 
wish with all my heart,” said he, “that your with the queen, my consort, if 1 happen to 
liie may be oi “long duration ; but for me, survive her.” “ Sire,” resumed I, “ will 
the die is cast, and this day I shall be buried your majesty allow me to ask if foreigneis 
with my wife ; such is the custom which our are obliged to observe this custom ? ” “ Cer- 
ancestors have established in this island, and tamly,” said the king, smiling, as he guessed 
which is still inviolably observed ; the hus- the motive of my question ; “ none are exempt 
band is interred aHve with his deceased wife, from its operation who marry in the island, 
or the living viie with the dead husband ; I returned home perplexed in thought and 
nothing can save me, as all submit to this sorrowful at this reply. The fear that my 
jj wife might die first, and tliai I should be in- 

Whilst be was relating to me this singu- terred with her, was a reflection of the most 
lar species of barbarity, which, filled me with distressing nature. Yet how was ^the evil 
the greatest terror, his relations, friends, and to be remedied 1 The only suggestions that 
neighbors arrived to be present at the funeral, occurred to me "were to have patience and 
They dressed the corpse of the woman in the submit to the will of God. nevertheless, I 
richest attire, as on the day of her nuptials, trembled at the slightest indisposition of my 
and decorated her with all her jewels. Then wife, and alast I soon had good reason to 
they placed her uncovered on a bier, and the fear ; she was taken dangerously ill, and died 
procession set out. The husband, dressed in in a few days. Judge how my mind was 
mourning, wont immediately after the body disturbed at the prospect immediately before 
. of his wife, and the rest followed. They me. To be interred alive did not ai>pear to 
bent their course towards a high mountain, be a more desirable end than that of being 
i and when they were arrived, a large stone devouxed by the anthropophagi ; yet I was 
which covered the mouth of a cavern was obliged to comply. The king, accompanied 
raised, and the body let down into it without by his whole court, promised to honor the 
? any of the ornaments being taken off. After procession with his presence ; and the princi- 
that the husband took his leave of his rela- pal inhabitants of the city also, out of re- 
tidns tod Mends, and without offering the spect to me, signified their intention to be 
T^st resistance, sitffered himself to be placed present at my interment, 
on 5 a bier, with a jug of water and seven When all was in readiness for the cere- 
small lotoes by Ms side, and let down as his mony, the corpse of my wife, decorated with 
wife had been. This mountain extended a her jewels, and in her most magnificent dress, 
great way, and .Served as a boundary to the was placed on a bier, and the procession set 
^ ocean, and the cavern was very deep* When out. Being the second personage in this 
li > the ceremony was‘ completed, the stone was tragedy, I followed the body of my wife, my 
^ 5 replaced and the edmpany retired. X need eyes bathed in tears, and deploring my miser- 


searcely.add,; gentlemen, that 1 |Was greatly able destiny. Before we arrived at the moim- 
affected at tMs cemmony. bFohe of the rest, tain I wished to make trial of the compassion 
: iowever, who Were preset, appeared to feel’ ofj the spectators ; accordingly, I addressed 
' it, probably irom" being habituated ^ .the- myself> first, to the king, then to those who 
repetition of the kind of scene.' Bb were hear ine, and bo\%ung to* the ground to 
great was the detestation and horror with } kiss the .hem of their garments, I entreated 
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tiiem to nave pitj on me. Consider,” said 
I, “ that I am a stranger who ought not to 
be sul>jected to so rigorous a law, and that I 
another wile and children in nij’’ own 
country.” I pronounced these words in an 
atkxting tone, but no one seemed moved ; on 
the contrary, they hastened to lower the 
tinpse into the cavern, and soon after I 
also was let down on another bier with a 
jng of vater and seven loaves. At last, the 
latal ceremony being completed, they re- 
]»}aced the stone over the mouth of the cave, 
notwithstanding the excess ol my grief and 
lay piteous lamentation. 

As T appi cached the bottom I discovered 
hy the little light that shone Irom above the 
shape of this subterraneous abode. It was a 
vast chamber, which I judged to be about 
fifty cubits deep. I soon smelt an insupport- 
able stench aiising from the carcasses that 
weie* spread around. I even fancied thal I 
heaid the last sighs of some who had lately 
fallen victims to this inhuman law No 
sooner had I reached the bottom than I left 
the bier, and, stopping my nostrils, went to 
a distance irom the dead bodies, where I 
threw myself on the ground and remained 
for a long time bathed in tears ; then, re- 
flecting on my cruel fate, “ It is true,” said 
I, “ that God disposes of us as seems best to 
his all-seeing providence ;but, unhajipy Sind- 
had, is it not your own fault that you are 
now brought to this singular death ^ Would 
to Heaven I had perished in one of the dread- 
ful wrecks from which I have been savecl < 
1 should not now have had to languish in 
this miserable abode of lingering death. 
And my accursed avarice has brought it 
all upon myself 1 Wretch that I am! I 
ought to have remaii^d with my family 
and enjoyed peaceably the fruits of my 
former lalxirs.” 

Such were the useless expressions of rage 
and <lespair mth which I made the cavern 
re-echo. I beat my head and breast, and 
gave way to the most violent grief. Never- 
theless, I confess to yon, that, instead ot call- 
ing on death to release me from this habita- 
tion of despair, the love of life stifl glowed 
within me and induced me to seek for the 
means of prolonging my days. I felt my 
way to the bier on which I had beeA placed, 
and, notwithstanding ,ihe intense obscurity 
which prevailed, I found my bread and 


water and ate of it. When my eyes had 
become more accustomed to the gloom, I 
was enabled to perceive that the cave was 
more spacious and contained more bodies 
than I had at first supposed. I subsisted for 
some days on my provisions, but as soon as 
they were exhausted I piepared to die. I 
had just become resigned to my fate when I 
heard the stone above raised, and a corpse 
and another living person were let down. 
The deceased was a man. It is natural to 
have recourse to violent methods when re- 
duced to the last extremity. While the 
woman 'was descending, I approached the 
spot 'where her bier was to be placed^ and 
when I perceived the apeiture above to be 
closed, I gave the unhappy female two or 
three heavy blows on the head with a large 
bone, which stunned, or, more properly speak- 
ing, kiUed her ; but I only committed this 
inhuman action to obtain the bread and 
water which had been allowed her. I had 
now pro'nsions for some clays, and before 
they were entirely expended a dead woman 
and her hving husband were let down. I 
killed the man in a similar manner, and at 
that time there happened, fortunately for 
me, a mortality in the city, with every vic- 
tim to which I obtained, in the way de- 
scribed, a fresh supply of food. 

One day, when I had just put an end to 
an unfortunate woman, I heard sounds like 
those of breathing, and a footstep. I ad- 
vanced to the part whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and hearing a louder breathing at niy 
approach, fancied I saw something fleeing 
from me. I followed this shadow, which 
occasionally stopped, and then again re- 
treated, panting as I drew near. I pursued 
it so long, and went so far, that at last I per- 
ceived a small speck of light resembling a 
star. I continued to walk towards this light, 
sometimes losing it, as obstacles arose to pre- 
clude my vision, but always recovering it 
again, till I had arrived at an opening in the 
rock laige enough to allow me to pass. 

At this discovery I stopped fox some tirae 
to recover from the violent emotion' occa- 
sioned hy my walking quick ; then. jiUsing 
through the crevice, found myself ok %he 
sea-shore. ^You may imagine | the 6f| 

^yjoy ; '^^as so great that I could scarcely 

be satisfied that my imaginakoi Jdid not de- 
ceive me. When % became Convinced that it 
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was a reality, and that my senses were still lead mines, some Indian canes, and excellent 
sound, I perceived that the thing which I camphor. 

had heard pant, and had iollowed, was an The king of the isle of KeLi is very lich 
that lived in the sea, and was in the and povrerfuL His authority extends over 
habit of going into the cave to devour the the island of Bells, which is two days^ jour- 
dead bodies. ^ey in extent ; the inhabitants are still so 

I examined the mountain, and observed uncivilized as to eat human flesh. Alter we 
that it stood between the city and the sea, had made an advantageous traffic in this 
without any communication between them, island, we again set sail, and touched at sev- 
for it was so steep as to be inaccessible. I eral ports. At length I airived happily at 
prostrated mysell on the shore to thank God Bagdad with ‘immense riches, of which it is 
for the mercy he had shown me, and then needless to give you a detail To evince my 
returned to the cave to get some bread, gratitude to Heaven for the mercies shown 
which I brought out and ate with much me, I spent a great deal in charity, some lor 
better appetite than I had enjoyed since my the support of mosques, and some for the 
interment in that gloomy mansion. subsistence of the poor. I then entirely gave 

I returned again to collect, as well as I myself tip to the society of my relations and 
could, by feeling on the different hiers, all the friends, and passed my time in feasting and 
diamonds, rubies, pearls, golden bracelets, entertainments, 
and in short everything of value that I 

could find, all of which I brought to the Sindbad here concluded the relation of his 
shore. I tied them up in several packets fourth voyage, which occasioned still more 
with the cords wliich had served to let down surprise in his audience than the three pre- 
the biers, and of which there was a great ceding ones had done. He repeated his 
quantity. I left them in a convenient place present of a hundred sequins to Hindbad, 
till a proper opportumty shonld offer, with- whom he requested, with the rest of the 
out fear of their being spoiled by the rain, company, to return the following day to 
for it was not the season for wet weather. dine, and hear the detail of his fifth voyage. 

At the end of twb or three days I per- Hindbad and the others took their leave 
ceived a vessel just sailing out of the harbor, and retired. The next day, when all were 

and passing by the spot where I was, I made assembled, they sat down to table, and when 

signs with the linen of my turban, and ciied the repast was over, Sindbad began the ac- 

, aloud with all my strength. They heard me count of his fifth voyage as follows : — 

i on board, and despatched a boat to fetch me. 

I When the sailors inquired by what miafor- « ^ 

I tune I had got into that place, I replied that 

5 I W be^ ;«^ked two since on that the eOTH VOYAGE OF SINDBAD 
snore, with all my merchandise. Fortunately THE SAILOB 

for me these people did not consider whether 

my stoiy was probable, but, satisfied with my The pleasures I enjoyed soon made me 

amwer, they took me on board with my forget the pains I had endured ; yet they 
halos. 1^’ M ^Qj.Q sufficiently attractive to prevent 

Wffieffwe had reached the vessel the cap- my forming the resolution of venturing a 
tain, happy at having been instrumental to fifth time on the sea. I again provided 
my safety, and occupied with the manage- myself with merchandise, packed it, and 
i ment of iDeli^ved, wilffiout any ffif- sent it by land-carriage to the nearest sea- 

^ Acuity, the tale of the TOck, to convince him port, where, unwilling to trust any more to 
. of whiiffi I off^ed Hni sotie precious stones, a captain, and wishing to have a vessel of my 
‘ them. ^ ; ? i ^ ^ ^ equipped one at my own 

We passed several inlands, ’anmngst others expense. ' As soon as it was finished I loaded 
j - .,th4 Island of BellsJ disinnt ab^tbn days^ it and embarked ; and as I had not sufficient 
^ ' saB&om that of Serendab^ sailing: car^o^to fill it myself, I received several 
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We Loiatecl our sails the fiist fair wind, and shore was very steep. I nevertheless over 
put to sea. Atter sailing a considerable tune, came this difficulty, Ld got on land 
the first place we stopped at was a desert I seated myself on the® grass to lest from 

Of ^ fo™er ooca- mto the island, to reconnoitre the ground 
ki^’reSv°tn r''^if Tn It seemed to be a deUcious garden ; wLever 

Cun to mal-flt beak havmg I turned my eyes I saw beautiful trees, some ' 

bt„nn to make its appeaianoe. The nier- loaded with green, others with rine fruits 

luSetT^md oCCt to streams meandering befween 

thorn not seriously advised be excellent, and quenched my thirst at the 

tlu ni not to touch the egg, but they would mviting brooks. 

Thov-bLl^BC” 1 f • t m ■ Night bemg arrived, I ky down in a con- 

rhcyhadscaicelyfimshed their meal, when venient spot; my sleep was continually in- 
two immense clouds apaied m the air at a terrupted by the fear of bemg alone inCch 

wlimCri\°d‘rC‘'t ^ ^ employed the greater 

whoin I had hired to have the care of the part of the night in lamenting and reproach- 

vesse , -nowing y expeiience what it was, ing myself for the imprudence of ventuiing 
tiled out that it was the father and mother from home when I had everything to make 
ol tbo_ young roc, and warned us to re-embark me comfortable there. These reflections led 
as quickly as possible to avoid the danger me so far that I began to form a proiect 
which thi^tened us. We took his advice, against my life, but day returning with its 
and set ^1 immediately. cheerful light dissipated my gloomy ideas. 

i lie two rocs approached, uttering the I arose and walked among the trees, though 
most Irightful screams, which they redoubled not without some degree of appieheiision. 
on finding the state of their egg, and that When I had advanced a little way in the 
the young one was no more. Designing to island, I perceived an old man, who ap- 
revenge themselves, they flew away towaids peared much broken down. He was seated 
the part whence they came, and disappeared on the bank of a little rivulet ; at fiist I siip- 
for some time, during which we used all posed he might be, like myself, shipwiecked. 
diligence to sail away and prevent what 1 approached and saluted him, to which he 
nevertheless befell us. made no other return than a slight inclination 

They returned, and we perceived 'that they of the head. I asked him what he was doing, 
each had an enonnous piece of rock in their hut, instead of replying, he made signs to me 
claws. When they were exactly over our to take him on my shoulders and cross the 
ship they stopped, and, suspending them- brook, making me xmderstand that he wanted 
selves in the air, one of them let fall the to gather some fruit, 
piece of rock he held. By the address of the I supposed he wished me to rendet him this 
pilot, who suddenly turned the vessel, it did piece of service ; so, taking bim on my back, I 
not tumble on us, but fell close to us into the forded the stream. When I had reached the 
sea, in which it made such a chasm that we other side I stooped and desired him to alight, 
could almost see the bottom. The other bird, instead of which (I cannot help laughing 
unfortunately for us, let his piece of rock fall whenever I think of it) this old man, who 
so immediately on the ^p that it split into appeared to me so decrepit, nimbly threw his 
a thousand pieces. The sailors and passen- legs, which I then saw were covered with a ^ 
gers were all either crushed to dei^th or skin like a cow’s, over my neck, and seated ^ ? 
Hirowned. • I was myself under for himself fast on my shoulders, at the same t 

soma time, but, rising again to the surface, I time sq^ueezing my throat so violently, that I ^ ' 
had the good fortune to seize ’a piece qf the expect^ to be strangled; this alarmed' me 
wreck. Thus, swimming sometimes tvith one so much that I fainted away. ; ^ | 
hand and sometimes with the still Notwithstanding my situation, the oHinan 

holding what I had fixed myself to, and bar- kept Ms place on my neck he only loosened 
ing both the wind and current in ^my favor, : Ms hold sufficiently to allow me to ! breathe. i 
’ I at length reached an island, the When I was a htlfe re<idvered-he pushed one i 
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grees I eollected a quantity of cocoa-nuts, and ages. I am astonislied myself, when I think 
fold them fox a considerable sum. of it. It was fate alone hat dragged me at 

The vessel in which I came had sailed with the expiration of a year, to venture myself a 
the merchants, who had loaded it with the sixth time on the unstable sea, notwithstand- 
cocoa-nuts they had purchased. I waited for mg the tears md entreaties of my relations 
the arrival of another, which shortly after and friends, who did aU m their power to 

came into harbor for a shmlar lading. I sent persuade me to stay. , -d ■. 

on board all the cocoa-nuts which belonged Instead of takmg the route of the Persian 
to me, and when it was ready to sail I took Gulf, I passed again thiough some of the 
leave of the merchant, to whom I was under provmces of Persia and the Indies, and al- 
so many obligations. As he had not yet rived at a seaport, where I embarked m a 
been able to settle his affairs, he could not good ship, with a captain who was deter- 
embark with me. mined to make a long voyage. Long, mdeed, 

We set sail and steered towards the island it proved ; but at the same time so 
where pepper grows in such abundance, tunate that the captain and pilot lost their 
Fiom thence we made for the island of way and did not know how to steer. They 
Conuri, where the best species of the aloe at length got right again, but we hat no 
mows, and whose inhabitants submit them- reason to rejoice on the occasion, for the cap- 
selves to a law not to drink wine or suffer tain astonished us all by suddenly quitting 
any kind of debauchery. In these two isl- his post and uttering the most lamentable 
ands I exchanged aU my cocon-nuts for pep- cries. He threw his turhaii on the flooi, tore 
per and aloe-wood ; and I then engaged his beard, and beat bis head, as if his senses 
myself with the other merchants in a pearl- were distracted. We asked what occasioned 
hshery, in which I employed many divers on these signs of affliction. “ I must announce 
my own account. By these means I collected to you,” said he, “ that we are m the ^eatest 
a great number of very large and perfect peril. A rapid current ca:^ies the ship, and 
ones, with which I joyfully put to sea and we shall probably all perish m less than a 
arrived safely at Balsora, whence I returned (quarter of an hour. Pray God to deliver us 
to Bagdad, where I sold the pepper, aloes, from this imminent ^ danger, for unless he 
and pearls, which I brought with me, for a takes pity on us nothing can save us.” He 
larf^e sum. setting the sails, but the 

I bestowed a tenth part of my profit in ropes broke in the attempt, and at last it be- 
charity, as I had done on my return from came impossible to manage the ship ; it was 
every former voyage, and endeavored to re- *®iifiered to go free with the current, and w us 
cover from my fatigues by eveiy kind of dashed against the foot of a rock, where it 
diversion. pieces ; we had, however, 

time to provide for our own safety and secure 
Havii^ concluded this narrative, Sindbad part of our provisions, as well as the most 
hundred sequins to Hindbad, who valuable part of the lading, 
retired with all the other guests. The same This being effected, the captain said : 
party returned to the rich Bindbad the next God’s will he done. Here may we dig our 
day ; and: haying regaled them in the same graves, and bid each other an eternal farewell ; 
manner as oh the preceding days, he request- for we are m so desolate a place that none 
ed silence, and began the account of his sixth who were ever cast upon this shore returned 


voyage in the foUowiiig manhori to their own homes.” This speech increased 

f j I ^ ■ I . s our affliction, and, with tears in our eyes, we 

< > 4 f : ; 4 L embraced each other, deploring our wretched 

- -*•' s ^ i fate. 

THE SIXTH . YOYAGE ..OE .EUSTOBAJ) ' mountain, at the foot of which we 
THE SAILOR. ** ^ ^ were, formed one side of a large and 

cr are, no doubt, gentlemen, surprised long island The beach was covered with 
noted aeain to exooSo tav- fragments of vessels which had been wifec^ed 


I by the infinity 
net the .eye, we 
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asumed no more of my provision^' tnai 
absolutely necessary to sti^n nature 
however 

I 1 /'* 


were convinced of the dreadful certainty that 
many lives had been lost in this spot. It is 
almost incredible what quantities of mer- 
chandise of every sort vexe strewn upon the 
shore ; all of which served to increase our 
despair. 

In every other part of the world it is com- 
mon for rivers to discharge themselves into 
the sea ; but, in the island upon which we 
had been cast, a large river of fresh water 
takes its course from the sea and runs along 
the coast through a dark cave, the opening of 
which is extremely high and wide. What is 
most remarkable, however, is, that the moun- 
tain is composed of rubies, crystals, and other 
precious stones. Here, too, a kind of pitch, 
or bitumen, distils from the rocks into the 
sea, and the fishes, eating it, return it again 
in the iorni of ambergris, which the waves 
leave on the shore. The trees are principally 
aloes, and are equal in beauty and value to 
those of Gomari. 

To complete the description of this place, 
which may be termed a whirlpool, as nothing 
that once enters it ever returns, it is im- 
possible that a ship can avoid being dragged 
thither if it comes within a certain distance. 
If a sea-breeze blow, it assists the current, 
there is no remedy ; and if the wind come 
from the land, the high mountain impedes 
its effect, and causes a calm, which allows the 
current Ml force, and then it whirls the ship 
against the shore and dashes it to pieces, as 
ours was. In addition to this, the mountain 
is so steep that it is impossible to reach the 
summit, or, in fact, to escape by any means. 

We remained on the shore, distracted with 
apprehension and expecting to die. We had 
divided onr provision equally, so that each 
individual might live a longer or shorter 
time, according to the consumption he made 
of his portion. 

They who died first were buried by the 
others. I had the office of burying my last 
companion ; for besides managing what pro- 
visions were allowed me with more care tlian 
tfie rest, I had also a store which I had kept 
concealed from my comrades. Nevertheless, 
at the Hme I buried the last I had so little left ! 
that I imagined I must soon follow him ; 
upon r^hieh I dug a grave and resolved to 


whilst I was thus employed I could not 
avoid reproaching myself as the sole cause 
of my misfortunes, and most heartily repented 
of this last voyage. But I was not satisfied 
with reproaches only ; I bit my hands in 
despair, and was near putting an end to my 
existence. 

But God still had compassion on me, and 
inspired me with the thought of going to the 
river which lost itself in the hollow of the 
cave, I examined it with great attention ; 
and it occurred to me, that as the river ran 
under ground, it must in its course come out 
to daylight again, so that if I should con- 
struct a raft and place my=ielf upon it, the 
current of the water would probably bring 
me to some inhabited country ; and even 
should I perish, it would be but changing 
the manner of my death ; while, on the con- 
trary, if I got safely out of this fatal place, I 
should not only avoid the cruel death by 
which my companions perished, but might 
also meet with some fresh opportunity of 
enriching myself. Who knows,” I said to 
myself, “ that fortune does not await me on 
my arrival out of this frightful cavern, to 
recompense me for all the losses I have sus- 
tained I ” 

I worked at my raft with fresh vigor after 
these reflections, making it of thick pieces 
of wood and great cables, of which there was 
an abundance on the beach ; I tied them 
closely together, and formed a strong float. 
When it was completed, I placed on it a 
cargo of rubies, emeralds, ambergris, crystal, 
and also some gold and silver stuffs Having 
placed all these things in a proper equilib- 
rium, and fastened them to the planks, I 
embarked on my raft, taking with me two 
poles which I designed to use for oars, and, 
trusting to the current, resigned myself to 
the will of God. 

As soon as I was tinder the vault of the 
cavern I lost the light of day ; and the cur- 
rent carried me on without my being able tp 
discern its course. I rowed for some days in 
this obscurity, without ever perceiving the^ 
least ray of light. At one time the vault bf ' 
the cavern was so low that it almost knocked | 
my head, which rendered me veiy- c^eftr* 
to avoid the danger again. During this time i 
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them all. I then fell into a sweet sleep. I 
cannot teU whether I slept long, but when I 
awoke I was surpiised to find myself in an 
open conntry, near a bank of the river, to 
which my raft was fastened, and m the midst 
of a large concourse of blacks. I rose as 
soon as I perceived them, and sainted them ; 
they spoke to me, but I could not understand 
their language. 

At this moment I felt so transported with 
joy that I could scarcely believe myself 
awake. Being at length convinced that it 
was not a dream, I exclaimed in the words 
of the Koran : “ Invoke the Almighty, and 
he will come to thy assistance ; thou needest 
not care for aught besides. Close tbine eye, 
and, while thou sleepest, God will change 
thy fortune from had to good.” 

One of the blacks, who understood Arabic, 
having beard me pronounce these words, 
a(lv<inced towaids me and spoke as follows . 

Bi other,” said he, “ he not surprised at seeing 
us ; we live in this country, and came hither 
to-day to water our fields from this river 
which flows from the neighboring mountain 
through canals cut in the earth to lidmit its 
passage. 

We observed that the current bore some- 
thing along, and we immediately ran to the 
bank to see what it was, and perceived this 
raft ; one of us instantly swam to it and con- 
ducted it to shore. We fastened it, as you 
see, and were waiting for you to awake. We 
entreat you to relate to us your history, 
which must be very extraordinary ; tell us ! 
how you could venture on this river, and | 
‘ ^whence you come.” I h^st requested him to 
give me some food ; after which I promised 
fe' satisfy their curiosity, 

" llhey produced several kinds of meat, and 
^ when 1 1 had satisfied my hunger I related to 
thein aEthat had happened to me, which they 
appeared to listen to with great admiration. 
As soon 8^ I had finished my history, their 
interpreter totf. me that I had astonished 
them with- nay reialioiy and I mnet go my- 
self to thB> king to reoonnt mf fedVenthres : 
for they were of .top exk'aordinary a naiure ' 
to be repeated by any one iuft lyhom 

they had happened; I replied that l-wl^ifedy 
to do anything 

then sent for a horse^ wHich amved 
after ; they placed me on it^^and ^ " 

^ walked by my side to conduct 


who had hauled the raft out of the water, 
carried it on their shouldeis with the bales 
of lubies, and followed me. 

We went together to the city of Sereiidib, 
for this was the name of the island, and the 
blacks presented me to their king. I ap- 
proached the throne whereon he was seated, 
and saluted him as it is usual to accost the 
kings of India ; that is to say, I prostrated 
myself at his feet, and kissed the earth. The 
prince made me rise, and, receiving me with 
an affable air, he placed me by his side. He 
first asked me my name ; I replied that I was 
called Sindbad, and sumamed the Sailor 
from having made several voyages ; and 
added that I was a citizen of Bagdad. 

But,” replied he, how, then, came 3 <ou into 
my dominions, and w^hence are you arrived 1 ” 

I concealed nothing from the king, and 
related to him what you have just heard ; 
he was so ];)leased with it that he ordered the 
history of my adventures to be written in 
letters of gold, that it might be preserved 
amongst the archives of his kingdom. The 
raft was then produced, and the bales w^ere 
opened in his presence. He admired the 
aloe-wood and ambergris, but above all the 
rubies and emeralds, as he had none in his 
treasury equal to them in value. 

Perceiving that he examined the precious 
stones with pleasure, and that he looked re- 
peatedly at the rarest of them, I prostrated 
myself before him, and took the liberty of 
saying * “ Sire, not only my person is at 
your command, but the cargo of my raft also, 
if your majesty will do me the honor of 
accepting it, and disposing of it as you think 
fit.” He smiled, and replied that he did not 
desire anything which belonged to me ; for as 
God had given it me I ought not to be 
deprived of it ; that instead of diminishing 
my riches, he would add to them ; and that, 
when I left his dominions, I should carry 
with me proofs of his liberality, I could 
only r^ly to this by praying for his pros- 
perity, and by praising his generosity. 

He ordered one of his officers to attend 
me, and gave me servants to wait upon me 
at his own- expense. The oMcers faithfully 
fulfilled* the charge they were intrusted 
jwithj and conveyed all the bales to the place 
^festinejfor my | ’ f ^ t i 

^everyday at cer 





of tlie time in seeing the city and whatever 
was most worthy of iny attention. 

The island ot Serendib is situated exactly 
under the equinoctial line, so that the days 
and nights aie of equal length. It is eiglity 
parasangs long, and as many in breadth. 
The piindpal town is situated at the extrem- 
ity ot a beautiful valley formed by a moun- 
tain, which is in the middle of the island, 
and which is by far the highest in the world ; 
it is discernible at sea within three days’ 
navigation of it. Rubies and many sorts of 
minerals are found in it, and most of the 
rocks are formed of emery, which is a sort 
ot metallic stone used in the cutting of 
precious stones. 

Ail kinds of rare and curious plants and 
trees, particularly the cedar and cocoa trees, 
grow heie in great abundance, and there are 
peail-fisheries on the coast at the mouth of 
the rivers ; some of its valleys, too, produce 
diamonds. I made a devotional journey up 
the mountain, to the spot where Adam was 
placed on his banishment from Paradise, 
and had the curiosity to ascend to the sum- 
mit. 

When I came back to the city, I entreated 
the king to grant me permission to return to i 
my native country, which he did in the most j 
obliging and honorable manner. He com- 
pelled me to receive a rich present, which 
w^ taken from his treasury ; and when I 
went to take my leave, he deposited in my 
care another still more considerable than the 
first, and at the same time gave me a letter 
for the Commander of the Believers, our 
sovereign lord, saying, “ I beg you to present, 
from me this letter and this present to the 
caliph Haroun Alraschid, and to assure him 
of my fiiendship.” I took the present and 
the letter with the greatest respect, apd 
promised his majesty to execute the orders 
with which he was pleased to honor me with 
the greatest punctuality. Before I embarked 
the king sent for the captain and the mer- 
chants with whom I was to sail, and charged 
them to pay me all possible attention. 

The letter of the king of Serendib Was 
written on the skin of a certain animal, 
highly prized in that country on account of 
its rayeness. The color of it approaches to 
yeSoWi The letter itself was in characters 
of aSiure, and contained the following words 
in the Indian language : — 
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The king of the Indies — who, in his 
journeys, is preceded by a thousand elephants, 
and whose lesidence is a palace the root of 
which glitters with the lustre of a hundred 
thousand rubies, and who possesses in his 
treasury twenty thousand crowns enriched 
with diamonds — to the caliph Abdallah 
Haroun Alraschid : 

“Although the present that we send you 
be inconsiderable, yet receive it as a brother 
and a friend, m consideration of the iriend- 
ship we bear you in our heart ; and we feel 
happy in having an opportunity of testifying 
it to you. We ask the same share in your 
affections ; as we hope we deserve it ; being 
of a rank equal to that you hold. We salute 
you as a brother. FareweU.” 

The present consisted of several items, — 
first, a vase made of one single ruby, pierced 
and worked into a cup of half a foot in 
height and an inch thick, filled with fine 
round pearls, all weighing half a drachm 
each : second, the skin of a serpent, which 
had scales as large as a common piece 
of money, the peculiar property of which 
was to preserve those who lay on it from all 
disease ; third, fifty thousand drachms of 
the most exquisite aloe-wood, with thirty 
grains of camphor as large as pistachio nuts ; 
and lastly a female slave of the most enchant- 
ing beauty, whose clothes were covered with 
jewels. 

The ship set sail, and after a long though 
fortunate voyage we landed at Balsora, 
whence I returned to Bagdad. The first 
thing I did after my arrival was to execute 
the commission I had been intrusted with. 

I took the letter of the king of Serendib, 
and presented myself at the gate of the 
Commander of the Faithful, followed by the 
beautiful slave and some of my family, who 
carried the presents which had been com- 
mitted to my care. I mentioned the reason 
of my appearance there, and was immedi- 
ately conducted before the throne of the 
caliph. I prostrated myself at his feet,^ |ind 
after having made a short speech, 
the letter and the present Wh^ ^ 

read the contents, he inquired of nil 
it was true that the Mug of S^ifeaAp^was 
as Mch and powerful as ^l^lf 

to be in his letter. T a : 

toond time, an^ 



klii’-i 
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mander of tlie FaitMul/’ said I, '' I can as- the followpg^ day, and bindbad began the 
sure vonr majesty that he does not exagger- relation ot liis seventh and last voyage in 
ate his riches and grandeur ; I have been these terms : 
witness to it. Nothing can excite greater ... » 

admiration than the magnificence of his 

palace. When this prince wishes to appear SEVENTH VOYAGE OF SINDBAD 
in public, a throne is prepared for him on THE SAILOR, 

the back of an elephant ; on this he sits, 

and proceeds between two files composed of On my return from my sixth voyage, I 
his ministers, fiivorites, and others belonging absolutely relinquished all thoughts of ever 
to the court. Before him, on the same ele- venturing again on the seas. I was now 
phant, sits an ofiicer with a golden lance in arrived at an age which required rest, and, 
his hand, and behind the throne another besides tliis, I had sworn nevermore to ox- 
stands with a pillar of gold, on the top of pose myself to the perils I had so often expe- 
which is placed an emerald about half a foot rienced : I prepared, therefore, to enjoy my 
long and an inch thick. He is preceded by life in quiet and repose, 
a guard of a thousand men, habited in silk One day, when I vras regaling a number 
and gold stuffs, and mounted on elephants of friends, one of my servants came to tell 
richly caparisoned. me that an officer of the caliph w’anted to 

“ While the king is on his march, the offi- speak to me. I got up from the table, and 
cer who sits before bim on the elephant from went to bim. “ Tbe caliph,” said be, “ has 
time to time cries with a loud voice : ‘ This ordered me to acquaint you that he wishes 
is the great monarch, the powerful and mag- to see you.” I followed the officer to the 
nanimous sultan of the Indies, whose palace palace, and he presented me to the prince, 
is covered with a hundred thousand rubies, whom I saluted by prostrating myself at his 
and who possesses twenty thousand diamond feet. “ Sindbad,” said be, “ I am in want of 
crowns. This is the crowned monarch, you ; you must do me a service, and go once 
greater than ever was Solyma or the great more to the king of Serendib wdth my an- 
Mihrage.’ swer and presents ; it is but right that I 

After he has pronounced these words, the should return him the civility he has shora 
officer who is behind the throne cries in Ms me.” 

turn : ^ This monarch, who is so great and This order of the caliph was a thunder- 
powerful must die, must die, must die.’ The bolt to me. “ Commander of tbe Faithful,” 
first officer then replies : ‘ Hail to Him who replied I, “ I am ready to execute anything 
lives and dies not ! ’ that your majesty may desire : but I bumbly 

“ The king of Serendib is so just that entreat you to consider that I am vrorn down 
there are no judges in his capital nor in any with the unspeakable fatigues I have under- 
other part of his dominions ; his people do gone ; I have even made a vow never to 
not want any. They know and observe with leave Bagdad.” I then took occasion to re- 
exactaess the true principles of justice, and count the long detail of my adventures, 
never deviate from their duty ; therefore which he had the patience to listen to atten- 
tribunals and magistrates would be useless tively. When I had dohe speaking, “I 
among^; tiem.” The caliph was satisfied confess,” said he, “ that these are extraordi- 
withi my .cli^mixse, ^d said : The wisdom nary adventures ; nevertheless, they must 
of thfe king, spears in his letter ; and after not prevent yon making the voyage I pro- 
what you hate told I must confess that pose, for my sake ; it is only to the island of 
such wisdom is^^ trdrthy , of |such subjects^ Serendib ; execute the. commission I intrust 
and such subjeefes worthy of. |i” these you with, and then yon will be at liberty to 
words he dismis^ nae "fith a xieh pros- return. But you must go ; for you must he 

!' ' •' Alible that it would he highly indeoorot% 
' ' as. derogatory _ io ; my dignity, , to 
Sindhad here finished!^ discourse, and Ms be tinder obligations to; the king of that 
visitors retired ; hut Hindbadj'aa usual, re- inland.” 

ceived his hundred sequins. They retted] As I plainly saw that the caliph had re- 
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solved on my going, I signified to Mm that 
I was ready to obey his commands. He 
seemed much pleased, and ordered me a 
thousand se(j[uins to pay the expenses of the 
voyage. 

In a few days I was prepared for my de- 
parture ; and as soon as I had received the 
presents of the caliph, together with a letter 
written with his own hand, I set off and took j 
the route of Balsora, from whence I em- 
harked. After a pleasant voyage, I arrived 
at the island of Serendih. I immediately 
acquainted the ministers with the commission 
I was come upon, and begged them to pro- 
cure me an audience as soon as possible. 
They did not fail to attend to my wishes, and 
conducted me to the palace. I saluted the 
king by prostrating myself according to the 
usual custom. 

This prince immediately recollected me, 
and evinced great joy at my return. “ Wel- 
come, Sindbad,” said he ; “ I assure you I 
have often thought of you since yonr depart- 
ure, Blessed be this day, in wMch I see you 
again.^' I returned the compliment, and, 
after thanking him for his kindness, deliv- 
ered the letter and present of the caliph, 
which he received with every mark of satis- 
ffrction and respect. 

The caliph had sent him a complete bed of 
gold tissue, estimated at a thousand sequins ; 
fifty robes of a very rich stuff, a hundred 
more of white linen, the finest that could be 
procured from Cairo, Suez, Cufa, and Alex- 
andria ; another bed of crimson, and also a 
third of a different make. A vase of agate, 
greater in width than in depth, of the thick- 
ness of a finger, on the sides of w.hich was 
sculptured, in bas-relief, a man kneeling on 
the ground with a how and arrow in his 
hand, which he was going to let fly at a lion ; 
and besides these he sent him a richly orna- 
mented table, which was supposed from tra- 
dition to have belonged to Solomon. The 
letter of the caliph was written in these 
terms : — 


and send you tMs, emanating from the coun- 
cil of our porte, the garden of superior 
minds. We hope that in casting your eyes 
over it you will perceive our good intention, 
and think it agreeable. Adieu.” 


The king of Serendih was rejoiced to find 
that the caliph returned a testimony of his 
friendship. Soon after this audience I re- 
quested another to take my leave, but liad 
some difficulty in obtaining it. At lerigtb, 
however, I succeeded, and the king, at my 
departure, ordered me a very handsome pres- 
ent. I re-emharked inamediately, intending 
to return to Bagdad ; but had not the good 
fortune to arrive so soon as I expected, for 
God had disposed it otherwise. 

Three or four days after we had set sail we 
were attacked by corsairs, who easily made 
themselves masters of our vessel, as we were 
not in a state for defence. Some persons in 
the ship attempted to make resistance, but it 
cost them their lives. All who had the pru- 
dence not to oppose the intention of the cor- 
sairs, among whom my destiny was cast, 
were made slaves. After they had stripped 
us and substituted bad clothes for our own, 
they bent their course towards a large dis- 
tant island, where, on their arrival, they sold 
us. ■ 

I was purchased by a rich merchant, who 
conducted me to his house, gave me food to 
eat, and clothed me as a slave. Some days 
after, as he had not been well informed who 
I was, he asked me if I knew any trade. I 
replied that I was not an artisan, but a mer- 
chant by profession, and that the corsairs, 
wdio had sold me, had taken from me all I 
possessed. “ But tell me,” said he, “ do you 
think you could sht)ot with a bow and ar- 
row V: I informed him that it had been one 
of my youthful sports, and that I had not 
entirely forgotten it. He then gave me a 
bow and some arrows, and causing me to 
mount behind him upon an elephant, he took 
me to a vast forest at a distance of several 
hours^ Journey from the city. After proceed- 
ing a great way,, we reached a spot where he 
; wished to stop ; when, bidding me alight, he 
showed me a large tree. “ Ascend this tree,” 
: said he, “ and shoot at the elephants that pass 
j under it, for there are a prodigious number 


“ Health, in the name of the sovereign who 
directeth in the right road, to the powerful 
nnd happy sultan, from Abdallah Haroun 
Alraschid, whom God has placed on the seat 
of honor, after his ancestors of happy 

have received your letter with joy, j and acquaint me of At,” Haying said this, 
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lie left me some provisions, and returned to 
the city, while I remained in the tree on the 
watch the whole night. 

I did not perceive any duiing that time, 
hut the next day, as soon as the sun had 
risen, a great number made their appearance. 
I shot many arrows at them, and at last one 
fell. The others immediately retired, and 
left me at liberty to go and inform my mas- 
ter of my success. To reward me for this 
good intelligence he regaled me with an 
excellent repast, and praised my address. 
We then returned together to the forest, 
w’-here we dug a pit to bury the elephant I 
had killed. It was my master’s intention to 
let it rot in the earth, and afterwards to take 
possession of its teeth for commerce. 

I pursued this occupation for two months, 
and scarcely a day passed in which I did not 
kill an elephant. I did not, however, ahvays 
place myself on the same tree, but some- 
times ascended one, sometimes another ; till 
one morning, when I was waiting for a troop 
of elephants to pass, I perceived, to my great 
astonishment, that, instead of traversing the 
forest as usual, they stopped and came 
towards me with a terrible noise, and in such 
numbers that the ground was covered with 
them and trembled under their footsteps. 
They approached the tree in which I had 
stationed myself, and, surrounding it, they 
all extended their trunks and fixed' their 
eyes upon me. At this surprising spectacle 
I remained motionless, and was so agitated 
by fright that my bow and arrows fell from 
my hands. 

Nor were my fears groundless. After the 
elephants had viewed me for some time, one 
of the largest twisted his trunk round the 
body of the tree, and shook it with so much 
Violence that he tore it up by the roots and 
thre^' it on-the ground. I fell with the tree ; 
but the ^imal took me up with his trunk, 
and placing me 6n his shoulders, where I re- 
mmned more dead than alive, he put himself 
at the head of Ms companions,, who followed 
him in a troop, md^ carried me, to a spot 
whence, havMg set me down, he and. the rest 
retired. ' ' ' T ‘ . ; / ' . ■ ^ . 

^ Conadve my; 4 mtimMon h T fcir 
. thought it a dream At length, having been 
seated -some time, and^ seeing; no ; other ele- 
phants^ I arose and perceived.^' 
a little Mlhof some breadth, eu' 


■with the bones and teeth of elephants. This 
sight filled my mind with a variety of re- 
flections. It occtined to me that I had been 
brought to this spot through the fine instinct 
and superior sagacity of these animals, to 
teach me that this was their cemetery, or 
place of burial, and that I might safely de- 
sist from destroying them merely for the sake 
of possessing their teeth, as here I could ob- 
tain plenty without such necessity. I did 
iiot stay long on the hill, but turned my 
I steps towards the city, and did not meet any 
I elephants, they having entered farther into 
the forest. 

As soon as my master saw me, “ Ah, poor 
Sindbad ! ” exclaimed he, “ I was in pain to 
know what had become of you. I have been 
to the forest and found a tree newly torn up 
by the roots, and a how and arrows on the 
ground ; after having sought you everywhere 
in vain, I despaired of seeing you again. Pray, 
relate to me what has happened to you, and 
by w’hat good fortune you are still alive.” I 
satisfied his curiosity, and on the following 
day, having accompanied me to the hill, he 
W£is with great joy convinced of the truth of 
my history. We loaded the elephant on 
which we had come with as many teeth as 
he could carry, and when we returned, he 
thus addressed me : Brother, — for after the 
discovery you have imparted to me, and 
which cannot fail to enrich me, I will no 
longer treat you as a slave, — may God pour 
on you all sorts of blessings and prosperity 1 
In his presence I here give you your liberty. 
I have hitherto concealed fi'om you what I 
am now going to relate. The elephants of 
our forest destroy annually an infinite num- 
ber of slaves, whom we send in search of 
ivory. Whatever advice we give them, they 
are sure, sooner or later, to lose their lives by 
the wiles of these animals. . God has deliv- 
ered you from their fury, and has conferred 
this mercy on you alone. It is a sign that 
he cherishes you, and that he has ordained 
you to remain in the world to be of use to 
mankind. You have procured me a surpris- 
ing advantage ; we have not hitherto been 
able to get ivory witbotit risking the lives of 
ouf slaves, and now our whole cily will ha 
enriched by your means. D 
that I think I have suMcientl 
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To tMs obliging discourse I replied : '*Mas- serpents, such as I had before encountered, 
ter, God preserve you ; the liberty you grant to fear. 

me acquits you of all obligation towards me ; All my fatigues being at last concluded, I 
and the^ only recompense which I desire for arrived happily at* Bagdad, and went imme- 
tiie service I have had the good fortune to diately to present myself to the caliph, and 

lender to you and the inhabitants of your give him an account of my embassy. This 

city,^ is permission to return to my own coun- prince told me that my long absence had 
try. “ Weiy^ resumed he, “ the monsoon occasioned him some uneasiness, but that he 
will soon bring us the vessels which trade bad always hoped God would not forsake 

liither for ivory. I will then send you away me. 

with ttie means of paying your expenses ^When I related the adventure of the ele- 
home. I again thanked him, both for the phants, he appeared much surprised, and 
liberty he had given me and the good-will he would have disbelieved it, had not my sin- 
exhibited towards me ; and afterwards con- cerity been well known to him. He thought 
tinned to abide with him till the season this, as well as the other histories I had de- 
of the monsoon, in the inteiam making fre- tailed to him, so curious, that he ordered his 
quent excm’sions to the hill, and filling ’secretary to write it in letters of gold, to be 
his magazines with ivory. The other mer- preserved in his treasury. I retired, satisfied 
chants in the city did not fad to do the with the presents and honors he conferred on 
same, for the secret soon became noised me, and then resigned myself entirely to my 
abroad, ^ family, my relations, and friends. 

The ships at length arrived, and my mas- 
ter, having chosen that in which he wished Sindbad thus concluded the recital of his 
me to embark, loaded it with ivory, placing seventh and last voyage ; and, addressing 
the half of it to my account. He did not himself to Hindbad, “ Well, my friend,” said 
omit an abundance of provisions for my voy- he, “ have you ever heard of one who has 
age, and pressed me to accept some rare cu- suffered more than I have, or been in so 
riosities of that country besides. I thanked many trying situations ? Is it not just that, 
him with unfeigned gratitude for all the after so many troubles, I should enjoy an 
obligations he had conferred upon me, and agreeable and quiet life?” As he finished 
embarked. We then set sail, and as the ad- these .words Hindbad, approaching him, 
venture which had procured me liberty was kissed his hand, and said : I must confess, 
a very extraordinary one, it was always pres- sir, that you have encountered frightful 
ent to my mind. perils ; my afflictions are not to be compared 

We touched at several islands to procure to yours. If I feel them heavily during the 
refreshments. Our vessel having sailed from period of suffering, I console myself with the 
a port of the Indian continent, we went there small profit which they produce. You not 
to land ; and, fearful of the dangers of the sea only deserve a quiet life, but are worthy of 
to Balsora, I landed the goods that belonged all the riches you possess, since you make so 
to me, and resolved to continue my journey good a use of them, and are so generous. May 
by land. I sold my ivory for a lai^e sum of you therefore continue to live happily till the 
money, and purchased a variety of curious hour of yotSr death.” 
things for presents : when I was equipped, I Sindbad ordered him to have another hun- 
joined a caravan of merchants ; but, from re- dred sequins, admitted him to his friendship, 
maining a long time on the road, I suffered a told him to quit the profession of a porter, ; 
good deal, which, however, I bore with pa- and continue to eat at his table, for that he ' 
tience, consoling myself with the reflection should all his life have reason to remember 
jthat I had neither tempests nor corsairs nor Sindbad the Sailor, i, , 0*1^1 ' ' 
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ALI BABA AND THE FOETT THIETES. 


I N a certain town of Persia there lived 
two Tbiotheis, one of whom was called 
passim and the other Ah Baba. Their 
father at his death left them but a moderate 
fortune, which they divided eq^ually between 
them. It might therefore naturally be con- 
jectured that their riches would be the same ; 
chance, however, ordered it otherwise. 

Cassim married a woman who, very soon 
after her nuptials, became heiress to a very 
well furnished shop, a waiehouse filled with 
good merchandise, and some considerable 
property in land ; and he thus found him- 
self on a sudden quite at his ease, and be- 
come one of the richest merchants in the 
town. 

Ali Baba, on the other hand, who had 
taken a wife in no better circumstances than 
himself, lived in a very poor house, and had 
no other means of gaining his livelihood and 
supporting his wife and children than by 
going to cut wood in a neighboring forest, 
and carrying it about the town on three 
asses, which formed the whole of his capital, 
to sell. 

Ali Baba went one day to &e forest, and 
had nearly finished cutting as much wood as 
his asses could carry, when he perceived a 
thick column of dust rising in the air, which 
appeared to come irom the right of the spot 
where was, and to be advancing towards 
him. me looked at it very attentively, and 
was able to distinguisb a numerous company 
I ^of horsemen, who were approaching at a quick 
l|<;|ace.: 

I ‘ , Although that part of the country was 
A^ter spoken of as being infested with rob- 
bers, Ali Baba nevertheless conjectured that 
these men were of that denomination. With- 
ent, therefore,, at all considering what might 
become of his asses, hi^ first and only care 
was to save hiihSelf. ^ jSe ipstanUy climbed, 
up into a large tree, theibmncbes qf which, 
at a very little height fi'bm, the ground^ spread 
ont so close and thick that they 'were sepa- 
rated only in sinall I IKd ||[ade4 
himself, therefore, in the midst of th^e^ with 
fie greatest assurance of security, as he could ^ 
'see everything that passed ^without beiiig 
^rved. ' The tree itself also’ grew at the foo| ' ' 


of a sort of isolated rook, considerably higher 
than the tree, and so steep that it could not 
he easily ascended. 

The men, who appeared stout, poweiful, 
and well mounted, came up to the very rock', 
and alighted. Ali Baba counted foity ol 
them, and was very sme, both from tlnii 
appearance and mode of equipment, that 
were robbers. Nor was fie wrong in his con- 
jecture, for they were in fact banditti w'li 
without committing any depredations in the 
neighborhood, carried on their system of 
plunder at a considerable distance, and had 
only their place of rendezvous in that spot ; 
and what he almost immediately saw thei i 
do confirmed him in this opinion. Each 
horseman took the biidle off his horse, and 
hung over its head a bag filled with barley, 
which he had brought with him ; and hav- 
ing all fastened their horses to something, 
they took their travelling-bags, which ap- 
peared so heavy that Ali Baba thought they 
were filled with gold and silver. 

The robber who was nearest to him, and 
whom Ali Baba took for their captain, came 
with his bag on bis shoulder close to the 
rock, at the very spot where the tree was in 
which he had concealed himself. Aftei the 
robber had made his way among some bushes 
and shrubs that grew there, he very distinctly 
pronounced these words, “opek, sesamis” 

I which Ali Baba heard as distinctly as they 
I were uttered. The captain of the band had 
I no sooner spoken them than a door imme- 
diately opened ; and after having made all 
his men pass before him and go in through 
the door, he entered also, and the door dosetl 

The robbers continued within the rock for 
a considerable time ; and Ali Baba*was com- 
pelled to remain on the tree, and wait ^ith 
patience for their departure, as he was afraltl 
if he left his present situation and endeavored 
to save himself by flight, either some or all 
of them might come out. He was neverthj- 
less strongly tempted to creep down, seize 
two of their horses, mount one and lead the 
other^ by the bridle, and thus, driving his 
three asses before him, gain the town. The 
l^ceiMnty, however, of success made him 
^ follow f;he safer mode. . . ■ : . - ^ 
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At length the door opened, and the forty 
robbers came, out ; the captain, contrary to 
what he did when they entered, made his 
appearance first. After he had seen all his 
troop pass out before him, Ali Baba heard 
him pronounce these words, “ shut, sesame.” 
Each man then returned to his horse, put on 
its bridle, fastened his bag, and mounted. 
When the captain saw that they were all 
ready to proceed, he put himself at their 
head, and they departed the same way they 
came, 

Ali Baba did not immediately come down 
from the tree, because he thought that they 
might have forgotten something, and be 
obliged to come back, and that he should 
thus get into some scrape. He followed 
them with his eyes as far as he could, nor 
did he, in order to be more secure, come 
down till a considerable time after he had 
lost sight of them. .As he recollected the 
words the captain of the robbers made use of 
to open and shut the door, he had the curios- 
ity to try if the same efiTect would be pro- 
duced by his pronouncing them. He made 
his way, therefore, through the bushes, and 
perceived the door which they concealed. 
He went up to it, and called out, “Open, 
Sesame,'^ when the door instantly flew wide 
open ! 

Ali Baba expected to find only a dark and 
obscure cave, and was much astonished at 
seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted, and 
vaulted room, dug out oi the rock, and high- 
er than a man could reach. It received its 
light from the top of the rock, cut out in a 
similar manner. He observed in it a large 
quantity of provisions, numerous bales of 
iieli merchandise piled iiji, silk stuffs and 
brocades, rich and valuable carpets, and, be* 
sides all this, great quantities of money, both 
silver and gold, some in heaps, and some in 
large leathern bags placed one on another. 
At the sight of all these things, it seemed to 
Inm that this cave had been used, not only 
ht years, but for centuries, as a retreat for 
robbers who had regularly succeeded each 
other* 

AH did, not he^tote long as to the plan • 
he should pursue. He went into the cave, 
and as soon as he was there the door shut ; 
hut as he knew the secret by which to open 
*it, this gave him no sort of uneasiness. He 
paid no attention to the silver, but made di* ^ 



rectly for the gold coin and particularly that 
which was in the bags. He took up, at sev- 
eral times, as much as he could carry, and 
when he had got together what he thought 
sufl^cient for loading his three asses, he went 
and collected them, as they had each strayed 
to some distance. He then brought them as 
close as he could to the rock and loaded them, 
and, in order to conceal the sacks, he so cov- 
ered the whole with wood, that no one could 
perceive anything else. When he had fin- 
ished all this, he went up to the door, and 
had no sooner pronounced the words “ Shut, 
Sesame,” than it closed ; for although it shut 
of itself every time he went in, it remained 
open on commg out, hut by command. 

This being done, AH Baba took the road 
to the town ; and when he got to his own 
house, he drove his asses into a small court, 
and shut the gate with great care. He threw 
down the small quantity of wood that cov- 
ered the hags, and carried the latter into his 
house, where he laid them down in a regular 
manner before his wife, who was sitting upon 
a sofa. 

His wife felt the sacks to know their con- 
tents ; and when she found them to be full 
of money, sbe suspected her husband of hav- 
ing stolen them, so that when he brought 
them all before her, she could not help say- 
ing : “ Ali Baba, is it possible that you 
should — ” He immediately interrupted her : 

“ Peace, my dear wife,” exclaimed he, “ do 
not alarm yourself ; I am not a thief, unless 
that title be attached to those who take from 
thieves. You will change your bad opinion 
of me when I shaH have told you my good 
fortune.” He emptied the sacks, the con- 
tents of which formed a great heap of gold 
that quite dazzled his wife's eyes ; and, when 
he had done, he related his whole adventure, 
from beginning to end ; and, as he concluded, 
he, above all things, conjured her to keep it 
secret 

His wife, recovering from her alarm, began 
to rejoice with Ali Baba on the fortunate^ 
circumstance which had befallen them t and I 
was going to count over the moneyj ^ 

before her, ;^ece by piece. “ I 

going to do ? ” said he ; “you J^dIU i 

kh, * you would never 
^ I will immediately | ii 

'1m l we have no time | tl ^ * 
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know nearly wkat quantity there may be. I miserable wretch have got it ? ’’ Her lius- 
will borrow a small measure in the neighbor- band, Cassini, as was before iiientioiied, was 
hood ; and, whilst you are digging the pit, I from home ; he had gone, as usual, to his 
will ascertain how much there is.” “ What shop, from whence he would not return till 
you want to do, wife,” replied Ali Baba, is evening. The time of his absence a])peared 
of no use ; and if you will take my advice, an age to her, she was* in such a state of im- 
you will give up the intention. However, patience to acquaint him with a circumstance 
do as you please, only remember not to w’’hich, she concluded, would surprise him as 
betray the secret.” much as it had done her. 

In order to satisfy herself, the wife of Ali On his return home, his wife said to him, 
Baba set off and w^ent to her brother-in-law, Cassini, you think you are rich, but you 
Cassini, who lived a, short distance from her are deceived ; Ali Baba bas infinitely more 
house. Cassini was from home, so she ad- wealth than you are possessed of ; he does 
dressed herself to his wife, whom she begged not count his money as you do ; he measures 
to lend her a measure for a few minutes, it.” Cassini demanded an explanation of 
She inquired if she w^anted a large or a this enigma ; and she unravelled it by ac- 
sniall one, to which Ali Baba^s wife replied quaiiiting him with the expedient she had 
that a small one would suit her. “ That I used to make this discovery, and showing 
will,^ with pleasure,” said the sister-in-law ; him the piece of money she had found ad- 
wait a moment and I will bring it you*” bering to the bottom of the measure, a coin 
She went to seek a measure, but, being ac- so ancient that the name of the jniiice which 
quaiiited with the poverty of Ali Baba, she w^as engraven on it was unknown to her. 
wns curious to know what sort of grain his Ear from feeling any satisfaction at the 
wife wanted to measure; she, therefore, good fortune- w^hich his brother had met 
thought of putting some tallow under the with, to relieve him from poverty^ Cassini 
measure, which she did, without its being conceived an implacable jealousy in conse- 
perceptible. She returned with it, and, queiice. He passed almost the wiiole night 
presenting it to the wdfe of Ali Baba, apolo- without closing his eyes. The next inorning, 
gizcd for having made her wait so long, with before sunrise, he w^ent to him. He did not 
the excuse that she had some difficulty to treat him as a brother ; that endearing appel- 
find it. lation had been forgotten since his iiianiage 

The w'ife of .Ali Baba returned home, and, with the rich widow. Ali Baba,” said he, 
placing the measure on the heap of gold, addressing him, you are very reserved in 
filled and then emptied it at a little distance your afiairs ; you pretend to be poor and mis- 
011 the sofa, till she had measured the whole ; erable, and a beggar, and yet you measure 
her husband having hy this time dug the - pit your money.” Brother,” replied Ali Balia, 
feu- its reception, she informed him how many “Ido not understand your meaning ; pray 
measures there w’ere, with which they were explain yourself.” “ Do not pretend igno- 
;both very well contented. "While Ali Baba ranee,” resumed Cassini, showing bim'^the 
was eburying the gold, his wife, to prove her piece of gold his wife had given him ; “ how 
ddigenee and punctuality, went back ivith many pieces,” added he, “ have you like this, 
the measure to her sister-in-law, but without that my wife found sticking to the bottom of 
observing that a piece of gold had stuck to the measure which yours borrowed of her 
the bottoni it “ Here, sister,” said she, yesterday ? ” * 

on returning you see I have not kept Erom this speech, Ali Baba soon conjec- 
your meas^iri Jong ; I ahx much obliged to tured that Cassini, and his wife also, in con- 


bottom of the measr 
astonished to see a 
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unci tne retreat oi the thieves, and where it 
was situated ; and he offered, if he would 
agiee to keep it secret, to share the treasure 
with him. 

This I certainly expect,” replied Cassim, 
in a haughty tone ; and added, “ but I desire 
to know also the precise spot where this 
treasure lies concealed ; the marks and signs 
which may lead to it and enable me to visit 
the place myself, should I feel myself in- 
clined ; otherwise, I will go and inform the 
oliicer of the police of it. If you refuse to 
comply, you will not only he deprived of all 
hope of obtaining any more, hut you will 
even lose that which you have already taken ; 
and I, instead, shall receive my portion for 
having informed against you.” 

Ali Baha, led more 1 ^ ‘ _ 

of heart than intimidated hy the insolent 


hy his natural goodness sacks he had collected on the ground, and 

« ^ tmen- paced with hasty steps backward and forward 

aces^ ot a cruel brother, gave him all the infor- in the cave ; the riches which siuTounded 
matron he desired, and even told him the words him had no longer charms for his imao-iria- 
he must pronounce both on entering the cave tion. 

and on quitting it. Cassim made no further But let ns leave Cassim to deplore his own 
inc[uiries of Ali Baba, but left him with the fate, for he does not deserve our compas- 
cletermination to prevent him from deriving sion. 

any further benefit from the treasure he had The robbers returned totheii' cave towards 
discovered. Full of the hope of possessing noon ; and when they were ■within a short 
famself of the whole, he set off the next distance of it, and saw the mules belonging 
mornmg, before break of day, with ten mules, to Cassim laden with hampers, standing about 
laden with large hampers which he proposed the rock, they were a good deal surprised at 
to nil, still indulging the prosjiect^of taking such a novelty. They immediately advanced 
a much larger number in a second expedition, at full speed, and drove away the ten mules, 
according to the sums, he might find in the which Cassim had neglected to fasten, and 
cave. He took the road which Ali Baha had which, therefore, soon took flight, and dis- 
pointed out, and arrived at the rock and the persed in the forest, so as to get quite out of 
tiee which, from description, he knew to he sight. The robbers did not give themselves 
the same that had concealed his brother. He the trouble to run after the mules ; for their 
looked for the door, and soon discovered it ; chief object was to discover him to whom 
and, to cause it to open, pronounced the they belonged. While some were employed 
words, “ Open, Sesame ” ; the door obeyed, in examining the exterior recesses of the rock, 
he entered, and it immediately afterwards the captain, with the others, alighted, and, 
closed. Examining the cave, he was in the with their sabres in their hands, went to- 
utmost astonishment to see much more riches wards the door, pronounced the words, and 
than the description of Ali Baba had led him it opened. 

to expect, and his admiration increased as he Cassim, who, from the inside of the ca^-e, 
examined each thing separately. Avaricious heard the noise of horses trampling on the 
as he was, and fond of money, he could have ground, did not doubt that the rohbei's were 
passed the whole day in feasting his eyes with arrived, and that his. death was inevitable, 
the sight of so much gold ; but he reflected Besolved/ however, to attempt one effoit to 
that he was come to take away and load his escape and reach some place of safety, he 
ten mules with as much as he could amass ; placed himself near the door, ready to ran 

Fe took up a.numbeT of sacks, tod, CO^g is a grai* used chiefly as food for cattle, 

to the door, his mind filled with a. multitude sometimes, also, for mem ' This will expMu 
oi ideas, iar removed from that which was 1 why Cassup is led to confound it with barley, ko. 
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door, and on 
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out as soon as it slionld open. TIae word 
“ Sesame," which he had in vain endeavored 
to recall to his remembrance, was scarcely 
pronounced than it opened, and he rushed 
out with such violence that he threw the 
captain on the ground. He did not, how- 
ever, avoid the other thieves, who, havmg 
their sabres drawn, cut him to pieces on the 
spot. 

The first care which occupied the robbers 
after this ej^ecution was to enter the cave. 
They found the sacks near the door, which 
Cassim, alter having filled them with gold, had 
removed there for the convenience of loading 
his mules. These they put in their places 
again, withoutobserving the deficiency of those 
which Ali Baba had previously carried away. 
Deliberating and consultmg on this event, 
they could easily account for Cassini’s not 
having been able to effect his escape ; but 
they could not in any way imagine how he 
had been able to enter the cave. They con- 
ceived that he might have descended from 
the top of the cave, but the opening, which 
admitted the light, was so high, and the sum- 
mit of the rock was so inaccessible on the 
outside, besides that there were no traces of 
his having adopted this mode, that they all 
agreed it was beyond their conjecture. They 
could not suppose he had entered by the 
door, unless he had been acq[uamted with the 
secret which caused it to open ; hut they felt 
quite secure that they alone were possessed 
of this secret, as they were ignorant of having 
been overheard by Ali Baba, who was now 
acquainted with it. 

But as the manner in which this circum- 
st^ce had happened was impenetrable, and : 

united riches were no longer in safety, ^ 
w|#5l to divide the carcass of Cassim i 
and place them in the cave, • 
neaf dnpr, two quarters on one side and j 
two pjxfhe other, to frighten away any one who ] 
might hhve the ^boldness to hazard a similar 1 

not to re- 


turn to the fqr some time, until the 
toch frorri subsided. 

of retreat -H-ell secured, their horses, 

and set off to scour the co”*--^ 

3 were most frequented 
fforded th§m favorable o| 


d ercising their accustomed dexteiity in plun- 
:1 der. 

Y ^ The wife of Cassim, in the mean time, was 
i in the greatest uneasmess w^hen she observed 
e night approach, and yet her husband did not 
- return. She went in the utmost akm to 
^ Ali Baba, and said to him, Brother, you, I 
a believe, are not ignorant that Cassim is gone 
to the forest, and for what purpose ; he is not 
3 yet come back, and the night is alieady ad- 
. vancing ; I fear that some accident may have 
I befallen him." 

I Ali Baba suspected his brothers intention, 

I after the conversation he had held with him ; 

3 and for this reason he had desisted from 
3 visiting the foiest on that day, that he might 
. not ofifend him. However, without uttering 
, any reproaches that could have given either 
: her or her husband, had he been still living, 

; the slightest offence, he replied, that she need 
1 not yet feel any uneasiness concerning him, 
for that Cassim most probably thought it 
pmdent not to return to the city until the 
night was considerably advanced. The wife 
of Cassim felt satisfied with this reason, and 
was more easOy persuaded of its truth, as she 
considered how important it was that her 
husband should use the greatest secrecy for 
the accomplishment of his purpose. She re- 
turned to her house, and waited patiently 
till midnight ; but after that hour her fears 
redoubled, and were attended with still 
greater grief, as she could not proclaim it, nor 
even relieve it by cries, the cause of which 
she saw the necessity of concealing from the 
neighborhood. She then began to repent of 
the silly curiosity which, instigated by the 
most blamable envy, had induced her to en- 
deavor to penetrate into the private affairs 
of her brother and sister in law. The night 
was spent in weeping, and, at break of day 
she ran to them, and announced the cause of 
her early visit, less by her words than by her 
tears. 

Ali Baba did not wait for his sister’s en- 
treaties to go and seek for Ca«iin. He 
immediately set off with his three asses, ad- 
vising her first to moderate her affliction, and 
w^t to the forest. As he drew nest" tibe 
rock, he was much astonished dh observing 
that^ blood had been shed near the door ; and 
■ " * in his way met either his brother 

mules he conceived n# 
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noimcing the words it opened. He was 
struck with horror when he distinguished the 
body of his brother cut into four quarters j : 
yet he did not hesitate on the course he was i 
to pursue in rendering the last act of duty to 
his brother's remains, notwithstanding the 
small share of fraternal affection he had re- 
ceived from him during his life. He found 
materials in the cave to wrap up the body, 
and making two packets of the four quarters, 
he placed them on one of his asses, covering 
them with sticks to conceal them. The othei 
two asses he expeditiously loaded with sacks 
of gold, putting wood over them as on the 
preceding occasion ; and having finished all 
he had to do, and commanded the door to 
close, he took the road to the city, using the 
precaution to wait at the entrance of the 
forest, until night was closed, that he might 
return without being obseived. When he 
got home, he left the two asses that were 
laden with gold, desiring his wife to take 
care to unload them ; and, having in a few 
words acquainted her with what had hap- 
pened to Cassim, he led the other ass to his 
sister-in-law. 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, which was 
opened to him by Morgiana. This Morgiana 
was a female slave, crafty, cunning, and 
fruitful in inventions to forward the success 
of the most difficult enterprise, in which 
character Ali Baba knew her well. When 
he had entered the court, he took of the 
wood and the two packages from the ass, and 
taking the slave aside, Morgiana,” said he, 

the first thing I have to request of you is 
inviolable secrecy ; you will soon see how 
necessary it is, not only to me but to your 
mistress ; these two packets contain the body 
of your master ; and we must endeavor to 
bury him as if he had died a natural death ; 
let me speak to your mistress, and he par- 
ticularly attentive to what I shall say to 
her.” 

Morgiana went to acquaint her mistress, 
and Ah Baba followed her. Well, brother,” 
hif<l.nixed his sister-in-law in an impatient 
tone, “ wke-t news do you Wng of my hus- 
band I Alas ! I perceive no twees of consola- 
tion in yonr counteiiance.” “ Bister/' replied 
Ali Baba, ** Lcannot answer yon, unleas you 
first promise to listen to tne from the 
be^nnin^ to the end ©f stoiy without 
laierwptiou. It k of no l^s iiqpo5tton<to tn 


you than to me, under the present circum- 
stances, to preserve the greatest secrecy ; it is 
absolutely necessary, for your repose and 
security.” “Ah!” cried the sister, without 
elevating her voice, “this preamble con- 
vinces me that my hushancl is no more ; hut, 
at the same time, I feel the necessity of the 
secrecy you recommend, whatever violence 
it may do my feelings : speak, I conjure 
you,” 

Ali Baba then related to her all that had 
happened during his ]ourney, xmtil his ar- 
rival with the body of Cassim. “Sister,” 
added he, “ here is a new cause of affliction 
for you, the more distressing as it was unex- 
pected ; although the evil is without remedy, 
if, nevertheless, anything can affoid you con- 
solation, I offer to join the small property 
God has granted me to yours by marrying 
you ; I can assure you, my wife will not be 
jealous, and you will live comfortably to- 
gether. If this proposal meets your appro- 
bation, we must contrive to bury my brother 
as if he had died a natural death ; and this 
is a trust which I think you may safely re- 
pose in Morgiana, and I will, on my part, 
contribute all in my power to assist her.” 

The widow of Cassini reflected that she 
could not do better than consent to this 
offer ; for he possessed greater riches than 
she was left with, and besides, by the dis- 
covery of the treasure, might increase them 
considerably. She did not, therefore, refuse 
his proposal ; she, on the contrary, regarded 
it as a reasonable motive for consolation. 
She wiped away her tears, which had begun 
ito flow abundantly, and suppressed those 
mournful cries which women usually^utter on 
the death of their husbands, and thereby suf- 
fleiently testified to Ali Baba that she ac- 
cepted his offer. 

Ali Baba left the abode of Cassim in this 
disposition of mind, and after having strongly 
recommended to Morgiana to acquit herself 
properly in the part she was to perform, he 
returned home with his ass. 5 , , 

Moigiana did not belie her character for 
cunning. She went out with Ali Baba, and;; 
repaired to an apothecary who lived ip' the"^ 
neighborhood ; she knocked at the shop door, 
aUd when it was opened asked for a particular 
kind ci lozenge, of great effleahy in dangerous^ 
diaojjders. The apc^hec^ ^ave h^ as much 
ai the mopey otfekfl .irpuld , pay 
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asking wko was ill in ker master’s family. 
“ Ah • ” exclaimed she, with a deep sigh, “ it 
is my worthy master, Cassim himsell. No 
one can understand his complaint ; he can 
neither speak nor eat.” Saying this, she went 
away with the lozenges, winch, in fact, Cassmx 
was no longer in need of. 

On the following day Morgiana again 
went to the same apothecaiy, and, with teais 
in hei eyes, incpm'ed foi an essence, which it 
was customary only to administer when the 
patient was lediiced to the last extiemity, 
and when no hoiies were entei tamed of hie 
hut what the piojieities of this essence might 
create. ‘'^Alas 1” cried she, as she received 
it from the hands of the apothecaiy, ap- 
parently in the deepest affliction, “ I fear this 
remedy wull not he of more use than the 
lozenges. I shall lose a good master ! ” 

On the other hand, as All Baha and hi. 
wife wrere seen going backwards and forwaicL 
to the house of Cassiin in the course of the 
day, no one was surprised, towards evening, 
on healing the piercing cues of his widow 
and Morgiana, which announced the death of 
Casaim. At a veiy early hour the next 
morning, when day began to appear, Morgiana 
knowing that a good old cobbler lived near, 
who was one of the first to open his shop, 
went out in search of him. Commg up to 
Mm, she wished him a good day, and put a - 
piece of gold into his hand. 

Baba Mustapha, known to all the wwld by i 
this name, was natuially of a gay turn, and j 
had always something laughable to say ; ex- j 
amxning the piece of money, as it was yet 
Maifcely daylight, and seeing that it was gold, | 
A A good hansel,” said he, what’s to be i 
aane? I am ready to do what I am bid.’ i 
*' Baba .Mustapha,” said Morgiana to him, c 
^^ take all you want for sewing, and come 1 
Mteetly mih me ; on this condition, though, i 
mt yopdef me put a bandage over your eyes 
when we ;^ve, got to a certain place.” At 1 
t m J^nstapha began to make a 

^ “you want c 

metodas^^^ Ss^tt^jrconscieiueeor o 

my honor ? ” ^13^ .piece o? p 

SK? '1 


thmg tliiit would stain your honor itonly 
come with me, and feai nothing , 

Baba Mustapha suffered hii^f to he led 
bj the slave, .-who, when they ' 




r. the place she had mentioned, bound a band- 
it kercMef ovei Ms eyes, and conducted him to 

0 her deceased master’s ; noi did she ieino\ e the 
n bandage until he was in the chamber wheie 
it the body w^as deposited, each quaiter in iu 
a proper place. Then, taking it off, Baba 

Mustapha,” said she, “I have bi ought you 
a here, that you might sew these pieces to- 
s gether. Lose no time, and when you have 

1 clone I will give you another piece of 
e gold.” 

, I When Baba Mustapha had finished his job, 
e Morgiana bound bis eyes again belbie hi ‘lei t 
t the chamber, and having given him the thud 
1 piece oi money, according to hei piomise, and 
- earnestly admonished himtopieserve seciecy, 

3 she conducted him to the place ylieie she 
i had first put on the handkerchief ; and 
havmg again taken it off, she left him to le- 
. turn to his house, following him, how^ever, 

> with hei eyes, until he was out of sight, Icst 
i he should have the curiosity to return and 
, watch her movements. 

Morgiana had heated some water to w^a^h 
: the body of Cassim ; and All Baba, who cn- 
. tered just as she returned, washed it, per- 
. fumed it with incense, and wrapped it in the 
, burying clothes with the accustomed ceie- 
monies. The undertaker also brought the 
coffin, which Ali Baba had taken care to 
order. That he might not observe anything 
pai titular, Morgiana took the colfin at the 
door, and, having paid him and sent him 
away, she assisted Ali Baha to put the body 
into it. When he had nailed do wm the boaids 
which covered it, she went to the moscpie to 
give notice that everything w^as ready foi the 
funeral. The people belonging to the nioscj[ue, 
whose office it is to wash the bodies of the 
dead, offered to perforin the usual function ; 
but she told them that all was -done and 
ready. 

Morgiana was scarcely returned, when the 
Imaun and the other ministers of themo^ue 
arrived. Four of the neighbor took the 
coffin on their shoulders and carried it to the 
' cemetery, following the In^un, who repeated 
I players as he went alor^. Morgiana, as 
slave to the deceased, went next, with her 
head uncovered, bathed in tears, and uttering 
the most piteous cries, from time to time 
beating her breast and tearing ber hair : Ali 
Baba closed tbe procession, accompanied by 
neighbors, who oecaaonally^ 
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lieved each other in carrying the coffin nntE possessed it ; another must have the same 
tliey readied the cemetery. knowledge. His body being removed and 

As for the widow of Cassim, she remained onr treasure diminished are incontestable 
at home, to lament and weep with the women proofs of the fact. And, as we have no rea- 
of the neighborhood, who, accoiding to the son to suppose that more than two people are 
usual custom, repaiied to her house during acquainted with the secret, having destroyed 
the ceremony of the burial, and, joining their one, we must not suffer the other to escape, 
ciies to hers, ftlled the air with sounds of What say you, my brave men 2 are you not 
woe. In this manner the fatal end of Cassim of my opinion 1 ” 

was so well dissembled and concealed by Ali This proposal of the captain was thought 
Baba,^ his wife, the widow of Cassim, and so reasonable and proper by the whole troop, 
Morgiana, that no one in the city had the that they all approved it, and agreed that it 
least suspicion of the fact. would be advisable to relinquish eveiy other 

Three oi four days after the interment of enterprise, and occupy themselves solely 
Cassim, Ali Baba removed the few goods he with this, which they should not abandon 
was possessed of, together with the money he until they had detected the thief, 
had taken from the robbers^ store, which he I expected no less, from your known 
conveyed by night into the house of the courage and biavery,” resumed the captain, 
widow of Cassim, in order to establish himself ‘‘but the fobt thing to be done is, that one 
there, which pioclainied his recent marriage of you, who is bold, courageous, and pos- 
with his sister-in-law ; and as such marriages sessed of some address, should go to the city 
are by no means extraordmaiy in the Mus- without arms, and in the dress of a traveller 
sulman religion, no one showed any marks and stranger, and employ all his art to dis- 
of surprise on the occasion. cover if the singular death we indicted on 

Ali Baba had a son, who had lately ended the culprit, whom we destroyed as he de- 
an apprenticeship with a merchant of con- served, is the common topic of conversation, 
sideiable repute, and who had always be- who he was, and wliere he lived. This it is 
stow^ed the highest commendations on his absolutely necessary we should be acquainted 
conduct ; to this son he gave the shop of with, that we may not do anything of which 
Cassim, with a further promise that if he we may have to repent, by making ourselves 
continued to behave with prudence, he known in a country where we have been so 
should, erelong, marry him advantageously, long forgotten, and where it is so much our 
considering his situation in life. interest to remain so. But, in order to in- 

But let us now leave Ali Baba to enjoy spire him who shall undertake this commis- 
the first dawn of his good fortune, and re- sion with ardor, and to prevent his bringing us 
turn to the forty thieves. They came back a false report, wdiich might occasion our total 
to their retreat in the forest when the time ruin, I propose, that if he fail in the mission 
they had agreed to be absent had expired ; wdth which he is intrusted, he shall submit 
but their astonishment was indescribable to the penalty ol death.” 
when they found the body of Cassim gone, Without waiting for the rest to give their 
and it was greatly increased on perceiving a opinions, one of ihe robbers said, I willing- 
visible diminution of their treasure. We ly submit, and glory in exposing my life for 
are discovered,” said the captain, “ and lost the execution of such a commission. If I fail 
beyond recovery, if we are not very careful, in the attempt, you will at least remember 
and take immediate measures to remedy the my courage and good-will in my offer to 
evil ; we shall by insensible degrees lose all serve the whole troop.” 
these riches, which our predecessors as well This robber, after having received ^ the 
as ourselves have amassed with so much commendation of the captain ami his hofn- 
trouble and fatigue. All that we Can at panione, disgtdsed himself in such a way 
present judge of the loss we have sustained no one could have suspected Mm lb be what 
is, that the tMef whom we fortunately sur- he M reality was. He set off at . i^ight, and 
prised at the moment when he was going to managed so well that he ^^red the city just 
make Ms escape knew the secret of opening m day was beginning to "He went to-' 

the door. But he was not the only one vrards the square, whe^e he sav/ bnly ohe shop 
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open, wlaicli was that of Baha Mustapha, a 
poor shoemaker. 

Baha Mustapha was seated on his stool, 
with his awl in his hand, ready to begin his 
work. The robber went up to him, and 
wished him a good morning, and perceiving 
him to be advanced in years, ‘‘My good 
man,” said he, “ you rise betimes to your 
work ; it is scarcely possible that you can see 
clearly at this hour, so old as you are ; and 
even if it were bioad day, I doubt whether 
your eyes are good enough to permit you to 


“ Whoever you are,” replied Baba Musta- 
pha, “ you do not know much of me. Not- 
withstanding my age, I have excellent eyes : 
and so you would have said had you known 
that not long since I sewed up a dead body 
in a place where there was not more light 
than we liave now.” 

The robber felt great satisfaction at having 
on his arrival addressed himself to a man 
who immediately gave him, of his own ac- 
cord, that intelligence which, he did not 
doubt, was the very same he was in search 
of. “ A dead body ! ” replied he, with feigned 
astonishment, to induce the other to pro- 
ceed, “ why sew up a dead body I suppose 
you mean that you sewed the shroud in which 
he was buried ^ ” “ No, no,” said Baba Mus- 
tapha, “ T know what I say ; you want me 
to tell you more about it, but you shall not 
know another syllable.” 

The lobber wanted no further proof to he 
fully persuaded that he was in a good train 
to discover what he was in search of He ; 
dreiv out a piece of gold, and, putting it into I 
Baha Mustapha^s hand, he said, “ I have no 
d^re to become acquainted with your secret, 
although I cm assure you I should not di- 
vulg^:%even if you had intnisted me with it ; 
the :duly thing which I entreat of you is to 
hav^'&e;g^hiess to direct me, or to come 
with show me the house where vou 


“ Should t even feel myself inclined to 
^antyodrt^(|1^#^||iea Baba MuApha, 


holding the 'piece of mor 
ready to return it, “ I assur< 
not do it, and this you ih 
for. And I will fellybu’*^ 
took me to a particular pla( 
bound my eyes and led n 
and when I had finished w. 


in his hand, 
A that I could 
:ake my word 
reason; they 
M'^thei^ they 


a I was conducted back to the same place in 
the same manner. You see, therefore, how 
impossible it is that I should be of any seivice 
s to you.” “ But at least,” resumed the robber, 
i “you must remember nearly the way you 
^ went after yoim eyes were bound ; pray come 
I with me ; I will put a bandage over your 
V eyes at that place, and will walk together 
3 along the same streets, and follow the same 
I turnings, which you will probably recollect 
p to have gone over before ; and, as all trouble 
) deserves a reward, here is another piece of 
gold ; come, grant me this favor.” Saying 
- these words, he put another jiiece of money 
■ into his hand. 

: The two pieces of gold tempted Baha Miis- 

L tapha ; he looked at them in his hand for 
^ some time without saying a word, consulting 
3 within himself what he should do. At 
length he drew his purse from his bosom, and 
I putting them in it, “ I cannot positively as- 
L sure you,” said he, “that I remember ex- 
• actly the way they took me ; but since you 
: will have it so, come along ; I will do my 
. best to remember it.” 

To the great satisfaction of the robber, Baha 
Mustapha rose to go with him, and wnthout 
i shutting up his shop, in which there was 
nothing of consequence to lose, he conducted 
the robber to the spot where Morgiana had 
put the bandage over his eyes. When they 
were arrived, “ This is the place,” said he, 

“ where my eyes were bound, and I was turned 
the way you see me.” The robber, wdio had 
his handkerchief ready, tied it over his eyes, 
and walked by his side, partly leading him, 
and partly being conducted by him, till he 
stopped. 

Baba Mustapha then said, “ I think I did 
not go farther than this”; and he was, in 
fact, exactly before the house which formerly 
belonged to Cassim, and where AH Baha now 
resided. Before he took the bandage from 
his eyes, the robber quickly made a mark 
on the door with some chalk he had for the 
purpose ; and when he had taken it off, he 
^ked Mm if he knew to whom the house 
belonged. Baba Mustapha replied that he 
did not Hve in that division of the town, and 
therefore could not give any information re- 
specting it. As the robber found he could 
gain no further intelligence from Baba Mus- 
tapha, he thanked him for the trouble he had 
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liis shop, lie look the road to the forest, where, 
he was persuaded, he should he well re- 
ceived. 

Soon after the lohher and Baba Mustapha 
had separated, Morgiana had occasion to go 
out on some errand, and when she returned, 
she observed the mark which the robber had 
made on the door of Aii Baba^s house. She 
stopped to consider it. “ What can this mark 
signify 1 ” thought she ; “has any one a spite 
against my master, or has it been done only 
for diversion ? Be the motive what it may, 
it will be well to use precautions against the 
worst that may happen.'^ She therefore took 
some chalk, and as several of the doors both 
above and below her master’s were alike, she 
marked them in the same manner, and then ; 
went in without saying anything of what she 
had done, either to her master or mis- 
tress. 

The robber in the mean time had arrived 
at the forest, where he rejoined his compan- 
ions at an early hour. He related the suc- 
cess of his journey, dwelling much on the 
good fortune that had befriended him in dis- 
covering so soon the very man who could 
give him the best information on the subject 
of his errand, and which no one but him 
could have acquainted him with. They all 
listened to him with great satisfaction ; and 
the captain, after praising his diligence, thus 
addressed the party ; “ Comrades,” said he, 
“ we have no time to lose ; let us arm our- 
selves, yet conceal our weapons, and depart ; 
and when we have entered the city, which, 
not to create suspicion, we had best do sep- 
arately, let us all assemble in the great square, 
some on one side of it, some on the other, 
and I will go and find out the house with 
our companion who has brought us this good 
news, by which I shall be able to judge what 
method will he most advantageous.” 

The robbers all applauded their captain^s 
proposal, and they were soon equipped for 
their departure. They went in small parties 
of two or three ; and, walking a short distance 
from each other, they entered the city with- 
opif occasioning any suspicion. The captain, 
and he who had beefi there m the morning, 
w0r6 the last to enter it, and the latter com 
tpted the captain to the street in which he 
hid marked the house of A)i Baba. When 
they reached tha first that had been 
imtkek by hh pghted it ont^ say- 


ing that was the one. But as they continued 
walking on without stopping, that they 
might not raise suspicion, the captain per- 
ceived that the next door was marked exactly 
in the same manner, which he observed to 
his guide, and inquired whether this was the 
house, or that they had passed ? His guide 
was quite confused, and knew not what to 
answer; and his embarrassment increased 
when, on proceeding with the captain, he 
found that four or five doors successively 
had the same mark. He assured the captain, 
with an oath, that he had marked but one. 
“I cannot conceive,” added he, “who can 
have imitated my mark with so much exact- 
ness ; but I confess that I cannot now dis- 
tinguish that which I had marked.” 

The captain, who found that his design 
did not succeed, returned to the great square, 
where he told the first of his people whom 
he met to acquaint the rest that they had 
lost their labor, and made a fruitless expedi- 
tion, and that now nothing remained but to 
return to their place of retreat. He set the 
example, and they all followed in the same 
order they came. 

When the troop had reassembled in the 
forest, the captain explained to them the 
reason of his having ordered them to return. 
The conductor was unanimously declared 
deserving of death, and he joined in his own 
condemnation, owning that he should have 
been more cautious in taking Ms measures ; 
and he presented his head with firmness to 
him who advanced to sever it from his body. 

As it was necessary for the safety and 
preservation of the whole band that so great 
an injury should not pass off unrevengecl, 
another robber, who flattered himself with 
hopes of better success than he who had just 
been punished, presented himself, and re- 
quested the preference. It was granted him. 
He went to the city, corrupted Baba Musta- 
pha hy the same artifice that the first had 
used, and he led him to the house of Ali 
Baha with his eyes bound. , . . 

The thief marked it with red, in a place 
where it would be less discernible, thinking 
that would be a sure method of distingumhihg 
it from those that were market '’ll® 

^ut a ®ort time after qkt 

op. the preceding 

I the red mark did pqt pllipipi eyi^ 

' She reasoned koi'Mtp 
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make a similar red mark on tke neighboring 
doors. 

The robber, when be returned to Ms com- 
panions in the forest, boasted of the precau- 
tions he had taken, wMch he declared to be 
iniallible, to distinguish the house of Ah 
Baba from the others. The captain and the 
rest thought, with him, that success was sure. 
They repaired to the city in the same order, 
and with as much care as before, armed also 
in the same way, ready to execute the blow 
they had meditated ; the captain and the 
robber went immediately to the street where 
Ali Baba resided; but the same difhculty 
occurred as on the former occasion. The 
captain was irritated, and the robber in as 
great consternation as he who had preceded 
him in the same business. 

Thus was the captain obliged to return again 
with his comrades, as little satisfied with his 
expedition as he had been on the preceding 
one. The robber who was the author of the 
disappointment underwent the punishment 
to which he had before voluntarily submitted 
himself. 

The captain, seeing his troop diminished 
by two brave associates, feared it might still 
decrease if he continued to trust to others 
the discovery of the house where Ali Baba 
resided. Their example convinced him that 
they did not excel in ajffairs that depended 
on the head so greatly as in those in which 
strength of arm was required. He therefore 
undertook the business Mmself ; he went to 
the city, and with the assistance of Baba 
Mustapha, who was ready to perform the 
same service for him which he had done for 
oilier two, he found the house of Ali 
; but not choosing to amuse himself in 
Tparks on it, which had Mtherto 
profid so fallacious, he examined it so thor- 
oughly, ^t>y looking at it attentively and 
passing M^reit several times, that at last he 
was emtaih he? could not misteike it. 

The ckptaih^ -^tisfied of having secured 
the object of IS Jourirey, retu3?ned to the 
forest, and when he^had^re^ched the cave 
where the rest if the ynb|^^^ waMng 
his return/^ Comrad^'^^ ^^hotMng 

now oan prevent oif taking Mt IreVenge for 
the injury that hie \ i • 

with certainty the house ‘of; the eulpfil, and 
on the rpad T have meditated 
Tg Mm Mfour revenge sol 


no one snail oe aoie ro aiscover 


our retreat, any more than that where our 
treasure is deposited ; for this must be our 
principal object in our enterprise, otherwise, 
instead of being serviceable, it will only 
prove fatal to us all. To obtain this end, 
this is what I conceived : and when I have 
explained the plan to you, if any one can 
p)ropose a better expedient, let him communi- 
cate it.^' He then told them in what manner 
he intended to conduct the affair, and as 
they all gave their approbation, he ordered 
them to divide into small paities, and go into 
the neighboring towns and villages, and buy 
nineteen mules and thirty-eight large leathern 
jars, to carry oil, one of which must be full, 

I and all the others empty. 

, In the course of two or three days the 
I robbers completed their purchase; and as 
the empty jars were rather too narrow at the 
mouth lor the purpose he intended, the cap- 
tain had them enlarged. Then having made 
one of his men enter each jar, armed as he 
thought necessary, he closed them so as to 
appear full of oil, leaving, however, a part 
open to admit air for them to breathe ; and, 
the better to carry on the deception, he nibbed 
the outside of the jars with oil, which he 
took from the full one. 

Things being thus disposed, the mules 
were laden with the thirty-seven robbers, 
each concealed in a jar, and the jar that was 
filled with oil ; when their captain, as con- 
ductor, took the road to the city at the hour 
that had been agreed, and arrived about an 
hour after sunset, as he proposed. He went 
straight to the house of Ali Baba, intending 
to knock and request admission for the 
night for himself and his mules. He was, 
however, spared the trouble of knocking ; he 
found Ali Baba at the door, ©njoying the 
fresh air after supper. He stopped his mules, 
and addressing himself to Ali Baba, “ 
said he, “ I have brought the oil w^Mch you 
see from a great distance, to sell it to-morrow 
at Ike market ; and at this late hour I do 
not know where to go to pass the night ; if it 
would not occasion you much inconvenience, 
do me the favor to take me in for the night ; 
you will confer a great obligation on me.’^ 
'^though Ali Baba had seen the man who 
noV spoke to hM in the forest, and had even 
yet he had’iio idea thll tifl 
>f the forty robbers dBuuised 


lifl 
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as an oil-merchimt. “You are welcome; 

lie in, said he ; and immediately made 
loom for him and his mules to go in. At 
the s<une time, Ah Baba caUed a slave, and 
oidered him, when the mules were unladen, 
to put them under cover in the stable, and 
give thorn some hay and com. He also took 
tlie trouble of going into the kitchen, to de- 
sire Morgiana to got a supper q,uickly for a 
peat wp was just arrived, and to prepare 
iuia a cliamiber and bed. 

All Baba did more to receive Ms guest 
witli all possible civility ; observing that, 
alter he had unladen his mules, and they 
were taken into the stables as he had com- 
manded, th^t he was seeking for a place to 
pass the night in, he went to him to beg him 
to come into the room where he received 
company, saying that he could not suffer him 
to think of passing the night in the court. 
The captain of the robbers endeavored to 
excuse himself from accepting the invitation 
under the pretence of not giving trouble, but 
in reality that he might have an oppoitunity 
of executing what he meditated with more 
ease ; and it was not imtil Ali Baba had 
used the niost urgent persuasions that he 
complied with his civility. 

Ali Baha remained with his perfidious 
pest, who sought his life in return for his « 
hospitality, until Moigiana had served the j 
supper, and he conversed with him on vari- < 
ous subjects which he thought might amuse £ 
him, and did not leave him till he had fin- < 
ished the repast he had provided. He then 
said, You are at liberty to do as you please ; i 
you have only to ask for whatever you may t 
want, and everything I have is at your ser- h 


The captain of the robbers rose with Ali 
Baba, and accompanied him to the door, and 
while the latter went into the kitchen to 
speak to Morgiana, he went into the court 
with the pretext of going to the stables to 
see after his mules. 

Ah Baba, having again enjoined Morgiana 
to be attentive to his gitest, and to ohsem 
that he wanted nothing, added, “I give ynu 
notice that to-morrow, before daybjmk, 1 
shall go to the bath. Take care that ^y 
Imthing-linen is ready, and give It to Abdalla 
(this was the name of the slave), kM make 
me some good broth to take wheit 1 
^ Mt^t giving these oifders, |ie went to bei ^ ^ 


m 


'f: 


1 ; ^ The captain of the robbers, in the mean 
le time, on leavmg the stable, went to give his 
It people the necessary orders for what they 
id were to do. Beginning from the first jar, and 
I, going through the whole number, he said to 
d each, “When I shall throw some pebbles 
k from the chamber where I am .to he lodged 
to-night, do not fail to rip open the jar from 
a top to bottom with the knife you *aie fur- 
e nished with, and to come out ; I shall be with 
you immediately after.'" The knives he spoke 
t of were pointed and sharpened for the pur- 
pose. This being done, he returned, and 
r when he got to the kitchen door, Morgiana 
took a light, and conducted him to the chani- 

> her she had prepared for Mm, and there left 
1 him, first asking if he were in want of any- 
l tMng more. Hot to create any suspicion, he 
1 put out the light a short time after, and lay 
. down in Ms clothes, to be ready to rise as 
) soon as he had taken his first sleep. 

t Morgiana did not forget Ali Baba's orders j 

> she prepared his linen for the bath, and gave 
^ it to Abdalla, who was not yet gone to bed, 
i and put the pot on the‘ fire to make the 
. broth ; but wMle sbe was skimming it, the 
i lamp went out. There "was no more oil in 

the house, and she had not any candle. She 
knew not what to do. She wanted a light to 
see to skim the pot, and mentioned her dis- 
aster to AbdaUa. “Why are you so much 
disturbed at it?" said he. “Go and take 
some oil out of one of tbe jars in the 
court." 

Morgana thanked Abdalla for the hint, 
and while he retired to bed in the next room 
to^ Ali Baba, that he might be ready to go 
with Mm to the bath, she took the oil cruse, 
and went mto the court. As she drew near to 
the first jar that presented itself, the thief 
who was concealed within said in a low voice 
'Hs it time?" ' 

Although he had spoken softly, Morgian$. 
was nevertheless strack with the sound, wMch 
she heard the more distinctly as the captain, 
when he had unladen his mules, had opeuMf 
ail the jars, and this amongst the rest, to give] 
a IM* air to Ms men, wto, ttongk not ab - 1 
solntely deprived of breatUng rOb^iflrlff 
nevertbd^ in an nneasy edtn^^i,]] ^ | i s C 
Any otnar slave exo^t ^ t 

ft«st anoment of snxprise ali , ’ 

Ilia jat instead of scaMifailtila^’&WcStad, ) ■ 
have screened; aiAiawdo; a great nn- 

;i- -i''! ■ ) ''‘‘''S’' 


I ill , 

i'ii 'I * *i t 'f 

■' . ’ i'’ 

■: ?■ 'Ill ‘ S 
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roar, wMcli miglit have created irremediable 
misfortunes. But Morgiana was sujienor to 
those usually in her station; she was in- 
stantly aware of the impoitance of secrecy m 
the affair, and the extreme danger in which 
Ali Baba and his family, as well as herself, 
were ; and also of the urgent necessity of 
devising a speedy remedy that should be 
executed with privacy. Her quick imagina- 
tion soon conceived the means. She collected 
her thoughts, and, without showing any emo- 
tion, she assumed the manner of the captain, 
and answered, “ N ot yet, but presently ” She 
approached the next jar, and the same ques- 
tion was asked her , she went on to them all 
in succession, making the same answ^er to the 
same question, till she came to the last, which 
was full of oil. 

Morgiana by this means discovered that 
her master, who supposed he was giving a 
mght's lodging to an oil merchant only, had 
afforded shelter to thirty-eight lobbers, in- 
cluding the pretended merchant, their captain. 
She quickly filled her cruse from the last 
jar, and returned into the kitchen ; and after 
having put some oil in her lamp, and lighted 
it, she took a large kettle and went again 
into the court, to fill it with oil from the jar. 
This done, she brought it hack again, put it 
over the fire, and made a great blaze under it 
with a quantity of wood ; for the sooner the oil 
boiled, the sooner her plan, which was for 
the welfare of the whole family, would be exe- 
cuted ; and it required the utmost despatch. 
At length the oil boiled. She took the kettle, 
and poured into each jar, from the first to 
the last, suffiexent boiling oil to scald the 
and deprive them of life, which she 
to her wishes. 

^ct, so worthy of the intrepidity of 
performed without noise or 


■cl^il^bince to any one, exactly as she harl 
^eoheeived it, she returned to th^ kitchen with 


the’ empty kettle, and shut the door. She 
pufc, she had pnade up for 

this purpo4^ p^ly left enough to finish 
boiHng' the ,Ali Baba. She |then 

Mew onf ‘ ‘ ' 

silent, determ^ ^ 

had obseived, 
would allow 

fie from a windo 
1 the octoiPtj 
m. lil^d peareej 


an hour, when the captain of the robbers got 
up, and, opening the window, looked out ; all 
was dark, and a profound silence reigned ; 
he gave the signal by thi owing the pebbles, 
many of which fell on the jars, as the sound 
plainly proved. He listened, but heard noth- 
mg that could lead him to suppose his men 
obeyed the summons. He became uneasy at 
this delay, and threw some pebbles down a 
second, and even a third time. They all 
struck the jars, yet nothing appeared to indi- 
cate that they were attended to ; he was at a 
loss to account for this mystery. He de- 
scended into the court in the utmost alarm, 
with as little noise as possible ; and approach- 
ing the first jar, as he was going to ask if the 
robber contained in it, and w^hom he suppo.sed 
still living, wns asleep, he smelt a strong 
scent of hot and burning oil, issuing from 
tbe jar, by which he suspected his enterprise 
against Ali Baha — to destroy him, pillage his 
house, and carry off, if possible, all the money 
which he had taken from him and the com- 
munity — had failed. He proceeded to the 
next jar, and to all in succession, and discov- 
ered that all his men had shared the same 
fate, and by the diminution of the oil in that 
which he had brought full, he guessed the 
means that had been used to deprive him of 
the assistance he expected. Mortified at hav- 
ing thus missed his aim, he jumped over the 
garden gate, which led out of the court ; and, 
going from one garden to another by getting 
over the walls, succeeded in making his es- 
cape. 

When Morgiana perceived that all w^as 
silent, and that the captain of the thieves did 
not return, she concluded he had decamped, 
as he did, instead of attempting to escape by 
the house door, which was fastened wdth 
double bolts. Fully satisfied and overjoyed 
at having so well succeeded in securing the 
safety of the whole family, she at length re- 
tired to bed, and soon fell asleep. 

AH Baba went out before daybmk, and 
repaired to the bath, followed hy his 
totally ignorant of the surprising event which 
had taken phice in his house during his sleep ; 
for Iforgiana had not thought it necessary to 
wake him, particularly as she had no time to 
v,..!..!-. engaged in her perilous 

; and it was useless to InliTOnit 
the dan- 
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Wlien he returned from the hath, the Rin 
being risen, Ali Baba was surprised to see the 
jars of Oil still in their places, and that the 
merchant had not taken them to the market 
with his mules ; he inquired the reason of 
Morgiana, who let him in, and who had left 
everything in its original state, in order to 
show him the deceit which had been prac- 
tised on him, and to convince him more 
sensibly of the effort she had made for his 
preseivation. 

My good mastei,” said Morgiana in reply 
to Ali Baba^s question, ^'may God preserve 
you and all your family. You will be better 
informed of what you wish to know, when 
you shall have seen what I am going to show 
you, if you will take the trouble to come 
with me.^^ Ali Baba followed Morgiana, and 
when she shut the door, she took him to the 
first jar, and bid him look in and see if it 
contained oil He did as she desired ; and 
perceiving a man in the jar, he hastily drew 
hack, uttering a cry of surprise. “ Do not be 
afraid,” said sbe ; the man you see there will 
not do you any ham ; he has attempted it, 
but he will never hurt either you or any one 
else again, for he is now a lifeless corpse.” 
“ Morgiana I ” exclaimed AH Baba, “ what 
does all this mean 1 Explain this mystery.” 
“I will explain it,” replied Morgiana, “but! 
moderate your astonishment, and do not| 
awaken the curiosity of your neighbors to ; 
leam what it is of the utmost importance: 
that you should keep secret and concealed. 
Look first at all the other jars.” 

Ali Baba examined all the rest of the jars, 
one after the othet, from the fii'st tfli he came 
to the last, which contained the oil ; and he 
remarked that its contents were considerably 
diminished. He remained motionless with 
astonishment, sometimes casting his eyes on 
Morgiana, then looking at the jars, yet with- 
out speaking a word, so great was his sur- 
prise. At length, as if speech were suddenly 
restored to him, he said, ^‘And what is 
become of the merchant ? ” 

? ^*The merchant” replied Morgiana, ^^is 
just as much a merchant as I am. I can tell 
you who he is, and what k become of him. 
But you will hear the whole history more 
conveniently in your own chamber, for it is 
now time, for the sake of your health, that 
you. should take your broth, after coming out 
of the batL^' WHlst Ali Ifeba went into his 


room, Morgiana returned to the kitchen to 
get the broth j and when she brought it, be- 
fore AH Baba would take it, he said, Ee- 
late this wonderful history, and satisfy the 
extreme impatience I feel to know all its 
circumstances.” 

Morgiana, in obedience to AH Baba^s re- 
quest, thus began : Last night, sir, when 
you had retired to go to bed, I prepared your 
linen for the bath, as you had desired, and 
gave it in charge to Abdalla. After that, I 
put the pot on the file, to make your broth ; 
and as I was skunmmg it, the lamp, for want 
of oil, suddenly went ont, and there was not 
a drop in the cruse. I searched for some 
ends of candles, but could not find one. 
Abdalla, seeing me puzzled, reminded me of 
the jars full of oil which were in the court, 
for thus he, as weU as I, supposed them to 
be, and so, no doubt, did you. I took my 
cruse, and went to the first jar; but as I 
approached it, I heard a voice within it, 
saying, ^ Is it time 1 * I did not feel terri- 
fied, hut instantly conceiving the treachery 
intended by the feigned merchant, I replied, 
without hesitation, ^ Not yet, but presently.’ 

I passed on to the next jar, and another voice 
asked me the same question, to which I made 
the same answer. I went to all the jars, one 
after the other, to the same inquiry making 
the same reply, and did not find any oil till 
I came to the last, from which I filled my 
cruse. 

“ When I rejected that there were thirty- 
seven robbers in your court, who only waited 
for the signal or order of their chief, to whom, 
supposing him to be a merchant, you had 
given so hospitable a reception, and on whose 
account you put the whole family in such 
bustle, I lost no time, but brought in the 
cruse, and lighted my lamp ; then, taking 
the largest kettle in the kitchen, I went to 
fill it with oil I placed it on the fire, and 
when it boiled I poured some into each of 
the jars which contained the robbers, SL^ 
as I thought sufficient to prevent their pnt^ 
ting in execution the pernicious design wMoIk 
had brought them hither. , ‘ T: . • S 

*** Hie affiair being thus termiuated 
way I had meditated, I rej 
kitchen, and extinguished | 
placed myself at the. 
quietly what method,; 
meirchwt wonji idAf I .i t 

®‘«w4iAi4 
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After some time, I heard Mm throw from the danger ; I hope he will continne to pro- 
his window some little pebbles, as a signal, tect me from their malice, and that, by avert- 
which fell on the jars. He threw some a ing destruction from my head, he will make 
second, and also a tMrd time, and as he it recoil with greater certainty on them, and 
,neither heard nor saw anything stirring, he thus deliver the world from, so cursed a per- 
came down, and I observed him go to every secution. ' 
jar, till he came to the last ; after which the 
darkness of the night prevented my being 
able to distinguish his movements. 7 

continued, however, to observe ,* but as I cion of their fate ; and fortlm.^.... 
found he did not return, I concluded that he instantly go to work with Abdalla. 
had escaped by way of the garden, mor- Ali Baba^« 

tided at his bad success. Persuaded, there- I I 

fore, that the family were now safe, I went went without delay, witlr^O; 
to hed. ditch or ^rave unde* 

As she finished this narrative, Morgiana length and breadth 
added, ‘^This is the detail .i? mi 


What we 'have now' to' do, is 'to'' 
use the utmost despatch in burying the bod- 
ies of the robbers, yet with so much secrecy 
I still that no one can entertain the slightest suspi- 

™ ' ' ’ds'puiposcr'Xwiil, 


's garden;, was, ■■■of''considemble 
length, and terminated by large trees.^^^ 

,, lave,'to'd'ig:a'. 
ditch or grave under these trees, of sufficient 

rnr,. • ,1 i ° m to coiitaiii the bodies. 

Ihis IS the detail you required of The ground was soft and easy to remove so 
me ; and I am convinced that it is the con- that they were not long in completino- their 
elusion of a scheme of wMch I observed the work. They took the bodies out of the iars 
beginning two or three days ago, but of and set apart the arms with which the rob- 
which I did not think it necessary to trouble hers had furnished themselves. They then 
yon with an account. One morning, as . I carried the bodies to the bottom of the gar- 
returned from the city at an early hour, I den, and placed them in the grnve, and after 
perceived the stoeet door to be marked with having covered them with the earth they had 

UMT -h? mth red previously removed, they spread about what 

n ar the white mark; each time, without remained, to make the surface of the ground 
nowing for what purpose these marks were appear even as it was before. Ali Batecare- 
mde, I made the s^e kmd of mark, and in fuUy concealed the oil jars and the arms ■ 
the same part, on the doors of three or four and as for the mules, which he was not then 

market at 

ouse. If you connect that with what has different times, where he disposed of them 
happened, you will find that the whole is a by means of his slave 
machinatton contrived by the robbers of the WhUst Ali Baha was taking these precau- 
torest, whose tropp, I know not wherefore, tions to prevent its being pubHclv knowm by 
seemstobedimimsbedbytwo. But, be that what means he had bfcLe so" rich in so 
M It may, it is now reduced to three at most, short a space of time, the captain of the fortv 

vnZ iTr ^ determined on robbers h*d returned to tbe^forest, mortified 

your death, and you will do right to be on beyond measure ; and in tbe agitation or 
T y . 8 °“^ them, 80 long as you are rather confusion, which be experienced at 

^n pat onestiU remains. Onmypart, having met with such bad sucLs^, so com 
t W (to all m my power towards your trary to what he had promised himself he 
dn^^* indeed, I consider my had reached the cavern without coming* to 

■mi, 'i;;r ■ ■ • , resolution as to what he should or should 

outspeaking, Ali Baba, not do respecting Ali Baba. 

V ® gloomy hahi- 

wnse ^*^“^1 appeared to him insupportable. “Brave 

S^tffto vdlXudirt (companions,” cried he, “partners of my la- * 

proof of mv ^ imrnetate fecra’and my pains, where are ye ? What can. 

ocesaslou,;! ftoui I accomplish without your assistance ? Did 

STu I ^d assemhleV only to see you 
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hands, like valiant men. When shall I he him, he hired it of the 
able^ to collect together another troop of in- it with his goods, and es 
trepid men like yen'? and, even should I wish it. The shop that wai 
it, how could I undertake it, without exposing his was that which had 
so much specie, in gold and silver, to the and was now occupied 
mercy of him who has already enriched him- Baha. 
self with a part of this treasure 1 I cannot, The captain of the i 
I must not, think of such an enterprise until sumed the name of Co| 
I have put a period to his existence. What I fail in the proper civilit 
have not been able to accomplish with such his neighbors, which, a 
powerful assistance, I will perform alone j was the usual custom, 
and when I shall have secured this immense Baba being young, and ( 
property from being exposed to pillage, I will and the captain having 
endeavor to provide a master and successors sion to converse with 
for it after my decease, that it may be not others, he very soon forr 
only preserved, but augmented to the latest him. This friendship 
posterity.” Ha^dng formed this resolution, cultivate witL greater 
he felt no embarrassment as to the execution when, three or four days 
of it ; and then, his mind tranquil and filled in his shop, he recogn 
with the most pleasing hopes, he fell asleep, came to see his son, as h 
and passed the rest of the night very habit of doing, and, on 
quietly. after his departure, dis' 

The next morning the captain of the rob- his father. He now inc 
hers awoke at an early hour, as he had pro- and caresses towards hir 
posed, and put on a dress suitable to the eral little presents, and j 
design he meditated, and repaired to the city, to his table, where he re 
where he took a lodging in a khan. As he somely. 
supposed that what had happened in the The son of Ali Baba c 
house of Ali Baba might have become gen- ceive so many ohligatior 
erally known, he asked the host if there were sain without returning tl 
any news stirring; in reply to which the was small, and he had 
host talked on a variety of subjects, but none regaling him as he wis 
relating to what the captain wished to be in- his intention to his fat 
formed of. By this he concluded that the was hot proper that b 
reason why Ali Baba kept the transaction so longer to return the fa'' 
profoundly secret, was, that he did not wish from Cogia Houssain. 
it to he divulged that he had access to so AH Baba very willii 
immense a treasure; and also that he was of the entertainment, 
apprehensive of his life being in danger on ‘‘ to-morrow is Friday ; 
this account. This idea excited him to neglect which' the most consider 
nothing that could hasten his destruction, as Cogia Houssain and 
which he intended to accomplish by means shops shut, imute him 
as secret as Ali Baba had adopted towards you after /dinner, and i 
the robbers. your course so that you 

The captain provided himself with a horse, and then beg him to c 
which he made use of to convey to his lodging better to manage thus tl 
several kinds of rich stuffs and fine linens, a formal way. I mil gi 
bringing them from the forest at various to prepare a supper and 
times, with all the necessary precautions for time you come.” 
keeping the place whence he brought them On the Friday, Cogia 
still concealed. In order to dispose of this of AH Baba met in the a 
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which Ms father liTed ; and when they had sure you would approve were it blown to 
reached the house, he stopped him, and you.” 

knocked at the door. “Thi< said he, “is “What can this reason he, sir,” resumed 
my father’s house ; he has desired me to pro- All Baba, “may I take the liberty of ask- 
cure him the honor oi youi acquaintance, iug?” “ I do not refuse to tell it ” said Oogia 
alter what I told him ol your liiendship Houssain. “It is this: I never eat of any 
for me. I entreat you to add this favor dish that has salt in it 5 * Judge, then, of the 
to the many I have already received iiom figure I should make at youi* table.” “ If 

this he youi‘ only leason,” replied Ali Baba, 

^ Although Cogia Houssam had now reached “ it need not deprive me of the honor of your 
the object of his desires, which was to gam company at supper, unless you have a])solulily 
admission into the house of All Baba, and to deteimmed otheiwise. In the fust place, the 
attempt Ms Me without hazarding Ms own bread which is eaten in my house does not 
or creating any suspicion, yet he now en- contain any salt; and as lor the meat and 
deavoxed to excuse himself, and pretended to other dishes, I promise you there shall he 
take leave of the son ; but, as the slave of none in those which are served belore you ; 
Ah Baba opened the door at that moment, I will now^ go to give ordeis to that ef- 
the son, in an obliging manner, took him by feet ; you wdll, therefore, do me the favor to 
the hand, and, going in first, diew Mm for- remain, and I will be with you in an in- 
ward, and, as it were, forced hmi to comply, slant.” 

though seemingly agamst Ms wishes. Ah Baha went into the kitchen, and de- 

Ah Baha received Cogia Houssam in a siied Morgiana not to put any salt io the 
fuendly manner, and gave Mm as hearty a meat she wus going to serve foi suppei, and 
welcome as he could desue. He thanked Mm also to prepaie two or tMee dishes oi those 
for his kmdness to Ms son. “ The ohhgation he had ordered without any salt, 
he is under to you,” added he, “ as w ell as Morgiana, who was just going to serve the 
myself, is so much the more considerable, as supper, could not avoid expressing some dis- 
he IS a young man who has not yet been much content at this new order, and making bonio 
in the world, and you have the goodness to inquiiies of Ah Baha. ho/ said she, “is 
condescend to form his manners.” this difficult man, that caiinot^eat salt 1 Your 

Cogia Houssain did not spare his compli- supper will be good for nothing if I delay it 
ments in return for Ali Baba’s assurance that, any later.” 

although his son had not acquired the expe- “ Bo not be angry,” icplied All Baba, “he 
mence of older men, yet that he wms possessed is a good man ; do what I desire you.” 
of a portion of good sense, which was of more Moigiana obeyed, hut much against her 
service to bim than experience was to many will, and she felt some cuiiosity to see this 
others. 

Aftfer a short conversation on other topics finished, and Ahdalla had piepared the table, 
mi indifferent nature, Cogia HoussMi was she assisted him in cairying in the dishes, 
to take Ms leave, hut Ali Baha stopped On looking at Cogia Iloiu^^ain, she instantly 
^ MAT Where are you going, sir 1” said he : recoUected Mm to be the captain of the roh- 
^ you to do- me the honor of staying * among Mokammedans, is held saoi^d. 

1 ^ Ifl »e. The humble meal you will To eat ^alt ith a person is a token of amity no less 

tile honor you bmdmgftan if ratified by an oath. Tlie robUrs 
«« it RI hone of the Arabian Deserts inll proteet him with whom 
they hare eaten salt, even though a known enemy 


good^wllliwf 
“Bar,” reps- 
persuaded of 
I b^ you to 
^ without acceptii4 
I entreat you, to pe 
ikdvility 0 e 


f Ipt^won wAh as much j though it is a general msodm 

am<mg Moslems that faith is not to he kept with 
the hating partaken salt with one een- 
akb-pugh- etitui^apMdispensabkhhl^tiontodBall|.on^|ly 
»teii^kava’ herd ?yron, k Ms pom of the 

MW. W - alludes to the saer«|d “bread and salt” 

ft# llfistj Tb ^tade tie obh^s.'^on of eating Sait 
Vietphy eaptaft toV 
fpr ifpPd fiawed wift fte 
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bera, notwitbstanding Ms disguise ; and ex- and made a low courtesy with a deliberate air, I 

aniining Mm with attention, sbe perceived to attract notice, as if to req^uest permission to 
that be bad a dagger concealed under bis performwhat sbe could to amuse tbe company, 
dress. I am no longer surprised ” said sbe Abdalla, perceiving that All Baba was going 

to^ berself, “ that tMs villain will not eat salt to speak, ceased striking Ms tabor. “ Come 

with my master ; be is bis bitterest enemy, in, Morgiana,^^ cried Ali Baba, ^^Gogia Hous- 
and means to murder bim ; but I will pre- sain will judge of your skill, and tell us Ms 
vent bim from accomplisbing bis purpose.” opinion ; do not, however, suppose, sir,” con- 
Wben Moigiana bad finisbed serving tbe tinned be, addressing Cogia Houssaan, that 
dishes and assisting Abdalla, sbe availed her- I have been at any expense to procure you 
self of tbe time while they were at supper, tMs entertainment, for it is only my slave 
and made tbe necessary preparations for tbe and my cook and housekeeper $vbom you 
execution of an enterprise of tbe boldest and see. I hope you will find it amusing.” 
most intrepid nature j and sbe bad just com- Cogia Houssain did not expect All Baba to 
pleted them when Abdalla came to acquaint add this entertainment to tbe supper be Ind 
her that it was time to serve tbe fiuit. Sbe given bim. This made bim apprehensive 
cairied it in, and when Abdalla bad taken that be should not be able to avail himself 
away tbe supper, sbe placed it on tbe table, of tbe oppoitunity be thought now presented 
Bbe then put a small table near Ali Baba, itseli. But, should that be tbe case, be still 
W’itb tbe ‘wine and three cups, and left tbe consoled himself with the hopes of meeting 
room with Abdalla, as if to go to supper to- with another if be continued tbe acquaint- 
getber, and leave Ali Baba, accoidiiig to cus- anee with Ali Baba and bis son. Therefore, 
lorn, at liberty to converse and entertain altbougb be would gladly have dispensed 
Mmself with bis guest, and to push the wine with this addition to tbe entertainment, be 
about. nevertheless pretended to be obliged to Mm, 

Cogia Houssain, or rather tbe captain of and added, that whatever gave Ali Baba 
tbe forty robbers, now thought that a favor- pleasure could not fail of being agreeable to 
able opportunity for revenging Mmself on Ali bim. 

Baba, by taMng bis life, was ai rived. When Abdalla perceived that Ali Baba and 

will make them both intoxicated,” thought Cogia Houssain bad ceased speaking, be again 
be ; “ and then tbe son, against whom I bear began to play on Ms tabor, singing to it an 
no malice, will not prevent my plunging my air for Morgiana to dance to ; she, who was 
dagger into tbe heart of bis lather ; and I equal to any one 'who piat tised dancing for 
shall escape by way of tbe garden, as I did their profession, performed her part so ad- 
before, wMle tbe cook and the slave are at mirably that every spectator who bad seen 
their supper, or perhaps asleep in tbe kitcb- her must have been delighted, independent 
en.” of the present company, of which, perhaps, 

Instead, however, of going to supper, Mor- Cogia Houssain was tbe least attentive to her 
giana, who bad penetrated mto the views of excellence. 

tbe pretended Cogia Houssain, did not allow After having performed several dances 
bim time to put bis wicked intentions in with equal grace and agility, sbe at length 
exeeutiom Sbe dressed berself like a dancer, drew out tbe dagger, and, dancing with it in 
put on a head-dress suitable to that character, her band^ sbe surpassed all sbe bad yet done, 
and wote a girdle round her waist of silver by her light movements and high leaps, and 
gilt, to which sbe fastened a dagger made of by tbe wonderful efforts which sbe inler-^ 
ibe same metal. Her face was covered by spersed in tbe figure ; sometimes presenting 
a very handsome mask. When sbe bad thus the dagger as if to strike, and at otbem bold'- 
d|^nl»dbetsel4 she said to Abdalla, ‘‘Take ing it her own bosom, pretending to 
I ptt labor, and let us go and entertain our berselt K ' C f t ^ 

guest, who is tbe friend of Ms At length, as if out of breath, sbe took tbe 
^ I * as we do sometimes, by our perform- . tabor from Abdalla with her band, and, 

: bbbbng the dagger m ' i 

XAwdfa took^ Ins tabqr, and to pW ; % tabor with tbe 1^* i . 
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lession, who make use of this practice to must further consider that, in marryin® 
excite the liberality of the spectators. Morgiana, you connect yourself with the 

^ Baba threw a piece of gold into the preserver of my family and the support of 
tabor ; Morgiana then presented it to his son, yours to the end of your daj’s.” 
who lollowed his father’s example. Cogia His son, far from showing any symptoms 
Houssain, who saw that she was advancing of discontent, said that he willingly consented 
towards him for the same purpose, had to the mamage, not only because he was 
already taken his purse from his bosom to desirous of iJroving his ready obedience to his 
contribute his present, and was putting his father’s wishes, but also because his inoliria- 
haiid into it, ivhen Moigiana, with a courage tion already strongly urged him to the union, 
and fortitude equal to the resolution she had They then began to prepare for the intement 
taken, plunged the dagger into his heart so of the captain of tlie robbers, by the side of 
deep that the life-blood streamed from the his former companions ; and this was ner- 
woimd when she withdrew it. formed with such secrecy, that the circum- 

^1 Baba and his- son, terrified at this stance was not known tiU the expiration 
action, uttered a loud cry : “Wretch !” ex- of many years, when no one was any longer 
^imed Ah Baba, what hast thou done? interested to keep this memorable '^history 
lilou hast rumed me and my family for- concealed. ^ 

t 1, 1 » V , ^ few days after, Ali Baba had the nup- 

„. ^ replied Morgiana, tials of his son and Morgiana celebrated with 

« Th solemnity, by a sumptuous feast accom- 

tion. Then, opening Cogia Houssam’s robe panied by dancers, exhibitions, and other 
to Show Ail Baba the poniard which was customary diversions, and he had the satis- 
concealed under it, “See,” continued she, faction to observe that the friends and 
the cruel enemy you had to deal with; neighbors he had invited, who did not know 
ex^ine his countenance attentively, and you the true reason of the marriage, but were 
mil reeo^ize the pretended oil-merchant and not unacquainted with the good qualities of 
the ^ptam of the forty robbers. .Do you not Morgiana, admired his generosity and dis- 
recollect that lie refused to eat salt with you ? crimination. 

Can you require a stronger proof of his ma- After the marriage was solemnized Ali 
hcious mtentions ? Before I even saw him. Baba, who had not revisited the cave since 
from the moment you told me of this pecu- he had brought away the body of his brother 
luntyin your guest, I su.spected his design, Cassim, on one of the three Mses, tof^ether 

AK -R 1 folded. laden, lest he should meet -with any of the 

surprised by them, stiU re- 

obhgation he owed to Morgiana for having framed from going, even after the death 
,^us preserved his Hfe a second time, em- of the thirty-seven ’robbem and their 
braced her, and sard, Morgiana, I gave you tain, as he was ignorant of the fate of the 
your hberty, and at the same time promised other two, and s^^sed them to be sS 
to give you stronger proofs of my gratitude alive. 

/’'aT ^ of a year, however find 

wifSSl^HT ■ “ly son as his ing that no scheme had^een attempted to 

disturbhisquiet,hehadthecuiiositytomake 
Morgiana upon yam m^outprevi^uslrcon^ f i . . 

suiting your incliuaiioiis Vmir ^ ^ reached the 

to her is not S f i^orses, 









